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Progress.  Machine  Tool.  Feeds  and  Drives, 
21,    27*.    64*,    !t8*.    143*.    178*, 

229*.  261*,  288*,  330*,  373*.  464* 

Promotions  from  the  Ranks 452 

Proportions  of  Modern  Locomotives.  Fry..      224 

Proportions  of  Modern   Locomotives 366 

Prout.  H.  G..  Personal  Notice lo<> 

Punch    and    Shear    Combined,    Royersford.    471* 
Putnam    .Ma<hine    Co..    Wheel    Boring    Ma- 
chine, Collinwood  Shops. 189* 


.■-    Quartering  Machine.   Electrically  Driven..    36JJ* 
Quereau.  Tonnage  Ratings,   M.   .M.   Report.      2711 


-  Radial  Drill.  Special  Tapping.  Fo.-dick.  .  .  .  272* 
-Railroad  Shops.  .Maiiageiucnt  of.  Cozad..  4;!S 
"   Railway   Shops,   by   R.   H.   Soule. 

?1.   81,    121*.   161,  203.   349.  393,   433 
.  Reading   Loiomotive    Shops.    P.    &    R.    Ry., 

y*.   52*.    <'■!•.    156*.    W^*.   235*.   350*.    403* 

Roaming  Altutfcmttit  ifirr  ^/kw'  Strap.^ 385* 

"     Record   n<t,.ii-^.  ^.yj'c^iritjvp.',  {^ony.^nient. .  .  .     J6,*- 

•  Record-lUcaking' Driv«  T-Ti.c   Turning....       Il5i.: 

•  ..    Relief  ValVc    Ji»H.Md<.r   Aiiioinatic SSA*^! 

■   =   Rensselaer;  ftound1iMii>;c.  X.   T    T  .*.  ? 49* 

V     Rhodosi  fW"ii   Sloi>*,  ijf   Kijvclfle*  ••    ......    24  «* 

-    Rhodes,  Steel  I'luierirafuej    aae  Cat;!^ 215 

Rings.  P;;(ton,  Soli^l  aiyl  Solid  Pistons.  .. .   4%3'' 
-Rod   Strap*.  .'»*<**  ntPpK"  Atla'-lhnrnt   for....    385* 

'■',..   Roundh.?\!s»;  ''i^n.;  eUei*.   TJ,   Y.   C •19* 

,   Rule.s.  "Per  Diem."  tt>r  Care  hire.  Opera-  . 

tion    of    /..,•;  jn 

.    Royersford  P.  &  M.  Co.,  Punch  and  Shears  471* 

Safest  Place   in  a  Train .....'. 201 

,  St.   John  Grate   Bar 385* 

Salaries  of  Motive  Power  OIBcers 100 

Sanderson.  Gas  Engine  in  Railway  Service  ."O , 

Sanderson.    Steel   Underframes   and  Cars..  216 

'     Santa  Fe  Type.   Locomotive 372* 

'.    Say  re  Ix)comotlve  Shops.  L.  V.  R.  R..234.  259* 

St.  Paul  Locomotive  Shops,  Great  Northern  234* 
Scholarships     of    the     Master     Mechanics' 

AsFn 333 

Scrap    Platform.   Collinwood   Shops 362* 

".  Seamless     Boilers.     Construction     by     Etir- 

hardt  Pressiner  Process 191* 

■     Sebastian    Lathe  Co..    Improved    Lathe...  345* 

Seeley.  F.   E..  Cast-Tron  Car  'Wheels 135 

Seley.  C.  A..  Steel  Frames  for  Cars 209* 

Sellers.    Wm..    &    Co..    '^'heel    Boring    .Ma- 
chine.   Motor-Driven     246* 

Shaper.    New    Design.    Motor-Driven 425* 

Shaper.   Motor-Driven.   Power  Test  of 130* 

Shapers.  Examples  of  Motor-Driven.  .ZfiO*.  290* 

•  Sharp   Journal   Box 78* 


Shup   as  a  School 

Shop  Buildings.  Spaces  Between  Insurance 

Shop  Floor  Construction.   Good 

Shop,    Ideal    Small   Car 

Shop  Improvements.  Jackson  Power  Plant, 

M.   C 

Shop   Management,    Railroad,   Cozad 

Shop,   Old.   Good   Work   from 

Shops,   Collinwood.   L.    S.   ^-    .M. 

J2*.  41*,   102*.  145".  l.sti*. 


67 

41  ;j 

440 


88* 
438 
414 


S.  . 
362" 


Shops, 
Shops 
Shops 


Shops, 
Shops. 

Shops, 
9*. 
Shops, 


.  .  .20, 
334*, 
4<'y*, 


441* 

271)* 
371 


Electrically-Driven.    M.    .M.   Report. 

in   Desert   Wastes 

Locomotive.    .Mdvees    Rocks.    P.    & 

L.    E 395*. 

Shops.  Locomotive,  Sayre,  L.  V.  It.  It.  .234, 
Shops,  Locomotive,  St.  Paul,  Great  North- 
ern 

Railroad,    Electricity    in 

Design  of  Railway.  R.  H.   Soule. 

61,   81.    121*,    161.   203.   349,  393 
Reading  I..ocomotive.   P.  &  R., 
52*.   114*,    156*,   182*,   235*,   356*, 
Topeka  Locomotive.  A..  T.  &  S.  F., 

321*. 

Side  Bearings  and  Center  Plates 

Side    licariiigs  and  Cen.    IMates,   Anti-Fric- 
tion. Effect  on  Train  Resistance,  P.  & 

L.   E.    R.   R 

Side   Bearings   for  Tenders 

Si<lc-I><u)r    Suburban    I'assenger    Cars.    Illi- 
nois  Cciitial L'<>4*.   :'.J7*.  358*.   370. 

Signaling.    Railroad.    Uniformity    in 

Sleeping   Cars.    Goodell,    Originator   of.  .  .  . 
Slichter.    Variable-Speed    .\lt. -Current    Mo- 
tors     

Slide  vs.  Piston  Valves.  L.  S.  &  M.  S 

Slings  and  Beam,  Crane,  Designs  for 
Small,   Steel    Underframes  and  Cars. 

Snillli   a   -Mills,    Motor-Driven    Shaper 291* 

Smith.  R.  D..  Steel  Underframes  and  Cars     215 
Smoke- Box  Pjactice,  Modern,  Now  Under- 
stood    .\hroad 451 

Soapsuds    in   Air  Compressors 338 

Solid   Piston  and  Solid  Rings 443* 

Soule,  R.  H..  Railway  Shop  Design. 

16.  81,  121*.  161,  203,  349.  393,  433 


454* 
2u9* 

234* 
64 


40?* 

377* 
310* 


135 
383 

414 

ISO 

448 

297 
260* 
164* 

214 


Soule's  Articles  on   Railroad  Shops 

Southern  Ry.  of  France.   4-Cyl.    Bal.   Com- 

^^ound    Locomotives    

Southern  Pacific.   4 — 4- — 2   Locomotive.... 

Special   Apprentice.  The 140.   181, 

Specifications   for  Locomotive  Axles 

Spring    Centering    Device    for    Locomotive 

Trucks    

Springfield  Mach.  T.  Co..  Ideal  Lathe 


60 

5* 

329* 

241 

306 

192* 
27* 


Springfield     Mach. 

Lathe   

Stacks    (See   American 


Co..     .Motor-Driven 
194*.   265* 

ENc;iNf:Ei{    Tests). 

149*.   162*.   302*.  327* 


Star    Improved   Engine   Indicator 

Starving   Injectors    

Staybolt  Breakages.  Effect  of  Heat  on.... 

Staybolt   Iron.   Vibration   Test  of 

Staybolts,   Dangerous   Practice  of  Plugging 

Stavbolts,    Hollow.   Tests   of 

Staybolts.    'VN'hy   do   They    Break 

Steam  and  Air  Connections.  M.  C.  B.  Re- 
port 
Steam 
Steam 
Steam 
Sleani 


79* 
7 
401 
472 
432 
424 
437 

279* 
272* 


Trap.    Morehead    Return 

Turbine   from  Operating   Standpoint  296* 


Turbine, 
rurbine 


New  DeLaval  Factory.  ...  37 

Bower   Plant.    .Mex.    Out...  466* 

Steam  Turbines.  Westinshouse.  for  P.  R.  R.  429 

Steel    Car   Development.  P.  R.  R.    352*.   402,  43.'i* 

Steel  Cars  on  the  B.  &   L.  E 168* 

Steel  Cars.  lOO.ooo-Lb..  C,  B.  &  Q 407* 

Steel  Frame  Box  Cars 226 

Steel  Frames  for  Box  Cars.  Scley 209* 

Steel   I'nderf lames  and  Steel  Cars.  Letters 

from    Railroad   Officials 213 

Stooii.    Flvwhi-els   on    Machine   Tools 447* 

Steen,  J.  C.  Group  Driving  of  Tools 241* 

Steen.  J.  C.  Planer  Drivins.  Variations  of 

Pow^r   Required    173* 

►.-itentoe   Shaper  Co.     Motor-Dfiven    Shaper.  271* 

Stokers.  Mechanical,  in  Rolling  Mills 37 

Stoiehoiisi^  Yard  Crane 304* 

Stnvtevant.    B.    F.   Cn..    Xew  Foundry 431* 

Snl)urban   T.,0(omotive.    Powerful    English..  115* 

Suburban  locomotive    Six-Coupled.  P.  &  R  ."^64* 

Subwav  Cars    New  York.  Tnterho rough  Co.  95* 

SniierlieatinE.  .\n  Advance  Step  in 332 

Supplement — Tabular    Comi>arison    of    Re- 
cent  Locomotives .Tune  Issue 

Switch  En>;ine  with  Crane.  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  .  391* 


Table.  Hydraulic  Drop.  R.  &  M.  R.  .  .  .  .  .  .  4*"'- 

Technicai    Training.    Value   of 419 

Technolexieon.    The     372 

Tendtjr   and   Pilot   Coupler.   Washburn....  202* 

Tenders.    Side    Bearings    for 38."? 

Testing    Plant.    Locomotive.    Cornell    Uni- 
versity       109 

Te>^ting   Plant.    Locomotive.   St.   Louis   Ex- 
position      266 

Test    of   Fireproof    Paint 4«;." 

Test    of   Oil-BurninK   Locomotive.   A..   T.   & 

S.    P 97* 

Te-it    of   Staybolt    Iron 472 

Tests.   The   Americav   Engineer 70. 

82*.    140.    149*.    162*.    227.    239.    302*.  327* 

Tests,    American   Encinf-ek-    A    Suggestion  383 

Tests   of  Brake   Shoes    Laboratory 279 

Tests    of   Hollow   Staybolts 424 

Tests  of  Locomotives.  Fireboxes  and  Com- 
pounding      197 

Tests  of  I^ocomotlvcs,  Prussian  State  Rail- 
ways       195 


Te^^ts,    Oil    Fuel    on    l.ocouiotives,    B.    &    M. 

it.     R 186 

Thermii.   A   i'loces-  of  Cast    Welding I.j8 

'I'll  .mpsi.n.  'I  he  Apii.eniice  tjucslion 436 

Thieading.    .Novel    .\lethod    lor  Pipe 4ly 

■lime    Element.    InflUiiue    ui>on    Mechanical 

and   Traii.-.poriation    .viatters 83,    108 

Tire   Boring   Records,    \»  e  t   Albany   Shops.  420 

Tir«!s,    l»;oinotive.   Allowance    for    Wear.  .  247* 

Ton-.Mile    Statistics    of    Locomotives 307 

Tonnage  Ratings,  Effect  on  Transportation 

Costs.     Quereau     275 

Tonnage    Rating   System,    I'roper   Handling 

•   of,     Wickersbain     325 

Tool,   Fillet   for  Car  Axles 257* 

Tools,  Improved.  Require  Improved  Work- 
men       2<)6 

Tool    Steel.    Novo lU 

Tool    Steels,    .\ction    of    New 41l» 

Tool    Steel    Tests.    Collinwood    Shops 206* 

Topeka  Conference,    Y.    M.   C.   A.,   Railroad 

Branch      157 

Topeka    locomotive    Shops,    A,,    T.    &    S. 

F.  Ry 321*.  377* 

Tracing  Blue-Prints,   Drawing  Table  for.  .  116* 

Traction    Increa.'-er    and    Weights 299 

Tractive  Power  of  Ixcomotivcs,  Chart  for.  239* 

Train   Break-in-Twos.    Some   Causes 414 

Transportation,  Passenger,   in   New  York.  .  51 

Trap,    Steam,    Morehead    Return 272* 

Traveling  Eng.   Assn.,   "Front  End"   Ques- 
tion       '. 426 

Traveling    Engineers'    Convention 37i« 

Traveling  Engineers,   Premium   Plan  for,  .  62 
Triumph      Electric      Co..      .Motor      Driving 

Equipment   for  Woodworking  Machinery  376* 
Truck.  Four-Wheel  Metallic,  for  Passenger 

Cars    197* 

Trucks,    Brill.    Development   of 428 

Turner,   Steel   Underframes  and  Cars 215 

Turntables.  Cost  of  Operating  hy  Power. .  17 


Underframes  and  Cars,  Steel.  Letters  from 

Officials    213 

Underground   iiy.   Cars,   New    York 95* 

'Uniformity    in    Railroad    Signaling.. 180 


'Valve   Model' Col  vln's.   New  Design......  345* 

Valve,    Itelief,    Zehnder    Automatic 250* 

Valves,    Piston     '. 305 

Valves,    Piston,    Defense    of 241 

Valves,    Piston,    for    4-Cyl.    Compounds.  .  .  293* 

Valves.    Piston,    in    Drifting 388 

Valves.   Piston.   .M.    .M.   Report 274 

Valves.  Piston  vs.  Slide.  L.  S.  &  M.   S 260* 

Van  Alstyne.  Steel  Underframes  and  Cars.  217 

Vanderbilt   Brake   Beam    158* 

Vanderbilt    50-Ton  Coke   Cars 323* 

Variable-Speed  Alternating-Current  Motors  297 

Variable  Speed  Drives  and  Feeds 4r-: 

Vibration   Test  of   Staybolt    Iron.. 4.72 


Wabash   R.    R..    4 — 4—2    Locomotive 437* 

Wachler  Liquid  Glue.  The  .\ew . 315 

Waitt.   Steel   Underframes  and  Cars 215 

Waldron,   Steam  Turbine,  A.   S.  M.   E.   Re- 
port      i . .  .  , 296 

Wanted — Results     (Editorial) 180 

Washburn   Tender  and   Pilot   Coupler 202* 

Waste.    Grading.    ".Merit    Marking   System"  117 
Water    Softening    Installation,     Extensive. 

P.    &    L.    E 400,  449* 

Whter  Softening  on   I.,arKo   Scale 395 

Wiiter-Tuhe    I.,ocoiiiotive    Boilers 368 

Waugh   SpiiiiK  Draft  Gear,   New 346* 

Waycott"  Brakebeam.    The    Xew 283* 

Wear.    Allowaice   for.    Locomotive  Tires.  .  .  247* 

Wear.    Limits   of.   Crosshead    Pins 4<!2* 

Webb.    F.    W..    IVrs(»nal 8 

Welding    .Machine.    Flue,    Pneumatic 19* 

Wcldinn.    Tlieimll    f'astins    Pnxess 158 

Wellmaii-Street    Steel    Hopj)er    Cur 343* 

We-tinKliouse  Steam  Turbines   for  P.   R.   R.  429 
What    Motive   Power  Officers  Are  Thinking 

About    1  .'.6.   177.   407 

Wheel   Hoist  and  Traverser.  Car  Shop....  450* 

Wheel    Press.    Xiles.    Elevating    .Mechanism  344* 

Wheels.    Tar.    Belter    Cast-iron 32 

Wh.els.    Cast -Iron 307» 

Wheels.    Cast-iron    and    Brake-Shoes 79 

Wheels,    Cast-Iron    Car    Improved    Treat- 
ment of 1 35 

Whiiestone.    Steel    I'nderframes    and   Cars.  218 

Wickersham.  R.  S..  Tonnase  Rating  System  325 

Wickhorst.  Lignite  Burning  in  Lncoinotives  231* 

Williams.    Steel   Underframes   and   Cars...  215 

WiNoii,    GeorRe   F..    Persimal 53 

Wiring  Tunnel.   Reading  Shops .356* 

Wood  Planer  and   .Matcher.   Woods 118* 

Wood.  R.  D.,  &  Co..  Boiler  Tools.  Hydraulic  1.'56* 

Woods   Mach.   C0..MI0I.   Chisel    Mortiser.  .  .  36* 

Woods  Mach.  Co..  Planer  and  Matcher.  .  .  .  118* 
Woods  Mach.  Co..  Woodworking  Machinerv. 

Electrically    Driven    294* 

Woodworking       Machinery.       Electrically- 
Driven    294*.  375* 

Woodworking    Tools.    Hollow    Chisel    Mor- 
tiser      3fi* 

Work  Out  of  an  Old  Shop.  Good 414 

Wright.  R.  v..  Application  of  Motor  Driv- 
ing to  Old  Tools  124*.  165*.  219*.  410*.  441* 

Young  Man's   Chances   To-day....* 369 

Y.   M.  C.  A..  Educational   Dept 78 

Y.  M.  C.  A..  Topeka  Conference.   Railroad 

Branch   157 


Zebnder  Automatic  Cylinder  Relief  Valve.    250* 
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J.  F.  DEEMS. 


■■:   The  appointment  of  iMr.  Deems  to  the  newly  created  posi- 
tion of  General  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of  the  Van- 
(lerbilt  Lines  is  one  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  announce,  not 
only  because  of  the  fitness  of  the  selection,  but  because  of  the 
far-reaching  and  broad-minded  policy  of  which  the  appoint- 
ment is  a  part.    It  is  not  alone  a  recognition  of  the  growing 
iniportan<e   of   motive     ....  ..■■..-,;-;:      .    ^x,..;. 

power   problems,   it   is    '      1 .     '  .     '     ■    .    ...  ^'' •'"  ■'■''.■  ■'-'^- ■'.:/'' ■^.^'^'': 

a     significant     indica-      -- ■-   .         ;    ;  "; v-^ 
tion  of  appreciation  of      ,' 
the  possibilities  of  ad-       . 
vantage  to  be  had  by     > 
drawing    together    to    :  . 
one  general  officer  the 
engineering,  operating    ,.. 
and      commercial      re-     •■ 
sponsibilities     of     the 
motive    power    branch       ' 
of  the  operation  of  a    , 
I  onibination     of     rail- 
roads.    In  such  a  pol-     7  v 
icy  the  allied  Vander-    >;.'.; 
hilt    roads    inaugurate 
a     plan     which     will 
bring    to    the    owners 
results  of  the  concen- 
tration  of   ownership, 
which  could  not  other- 
wise be  obtained.  The 
widely  different  ideas 
of  the  individual  offi- 
cers of  allied  lines  like 
these,  as  expressed  in 
practice,      result      i  n 
large      expenditures 
which  might  be  saved 
by  uniformity  of  con- 
struction and  methods 
of     handling     motive     :' 
power     matters.       No    -1 
one    can    predict    the    '  ^^ 
value  of   this   step   to     .. 
these  roads.     It   is  a      ;■ 
business  move    which     ': 
is   entirely   in   accord    ;■;■ 
with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  one  which    ■ 
will,  unquestionably.    ;- 
bring  most  important 
and    far-reaching    re- 
sults similar  to  those     '  ' 
obtained     by     concen-    'V"    :'i    "'  '       ■''■.^■■^■■■■^::y^{.K.;'v'----^---': 

tration   so   often   seen  .        -•       '    '  S.":^   v ;.- y; 

in  connection  with  large  industrial  combinations.     '•"■•-- 

Some  months  ago  the  mechanical  officers  of  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Big  Four,  Michigan  Central, 
lioston  &  Albany,  Nickel  Plate,  P.  &  L.  E.  and  Lake  Erie  & 
Westeru— ail  t;lo8eIy  related  Imes— tormetl  »a  associ^tioo  tg 


J.  F.  DEEMS. 


confer  upon  questions  relating^  to  equipment  with  a  view  of 
establishing  uniform  practice  and  avoiding  the  unnecessary 
differences  in  present  construction  which  characterized  the  in- 
dividual railroads,  the  underlying  idea  being  to  work  toward 
a  reduction  of  construction  to  a  common  system  to  be  adopted 
by  all.  These  roads  operate  10,000  miles  in  a  territory  of  the 
densest  traffic;  tney  include  3,625  locomotives,  3,001:  passenger 
and  148,105  otner  cars  This  organization,  of  which  Mr.  A.  M. 
Waitt  is  Chairman  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Whyte  secretary,  has  al- 
ready accomplished  a  number  of  standards -and  now  has  sev- 
eral important  problems  under  way,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  pooling  of  freight  equipment.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Deems  is  an  outgrowth  of  this  plan  and  it  places  a  general 
officer  over  the  strictly  Vanderbilt  lines.  In  its  scope 
and  possibilities  the  position  is  unique  in  this  country  and  it 
is  believed  thSlt  there  is  none  like  it  in  the  world.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  Mr.  Deems  will  reach  far  beyond  the  material 
to  the  personnel.  It  is  understood  that  he  will  direct  the 
.      .;.  .  .  ._.  various   motive   jKjwer 

■;•      Oi \^; ;•'?:;'  v;^  •  :     /_.^,    departments    of   these 

■      ■•■^^]  V  %    -  .'■'  roads.      which      is      ifc 

.-..-i  task  requiring  the 
best  knowledge  of  the 
':  work,  the  most  care- 
V  ful  and  accurate  judg- 
u--..  ment  and  the  widert 
•  . :..    experience. 

.Mr.  Deems  comes  to 
'    :      his     new     office     thor- 
;      "      ouphly    understanding 
"-         his  pjoblem  and  after 
■;    ■       an     extended     experi- 
•■■'^^;.::_  ence,   whi<h,   in   addi- 
..J:^V     'il<»    ta-  lite    railroad 
•V   ".«i.Work.  invlu'des  the  di- 
rection of  next  to  the 
largest    locomotive 
building  e.stablishment 
In  the  country.  In  this 
way  he  <<inibines  rail- 
road   and    commercial 
experience,  without 
which   no  one   would 
attempt  stub  respon.si- 
hilities.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  line  of  indiis- 
!     'stiy  so  greatly  in  need 
: : ' ■     of  the   application   of 
";..V-     business  primiples 
.V-'       than  th^.part  c*'  rail- 
j;.-r     Voa'.l   oVt»*a>*u"'D  *wf.1ch 
.  '^--    df'k'is'with  loi  (imotives. 
■'■\-     Ihe   esta')lis'imei't   ot 
*.;  ■    t;'i"=i  '  t)ffier;     IB,     tllere- ' 
■  .-       fore,  'o^fidf.rev^  As  the 
;VV  IsB^n^         'ot  "»'  Taf<K 
:"-./      era    m    motive    power. 
.-,,      matters  and  its  effect 
';•?,      npon    the    future    can- 
;;■.  7     not  be  estimated. 

Mr.     Deems     is     46 
:~^       years  of  age.    He  was 
:'.         born    in    Brownsville, 

'■■^i.'W'''f^.:J^:y  ■■'■:'  '"■■^' .  ■."     '^"'  ■-:.      Pennsylvania,  and  is  a 

graduate  of  the  South 
Western  Institute  of  that  State.  At  various  times  while  obtain- 
ing his  education  he  "  taught  school."  His  first  railroad  work  be- 
gan with  his  apprenticeship  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  where  he 
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Tnrntal'li's.   <'o-t   oi    Opiu-at  im-'   liy    I'mv^-r.. 
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Tin-  a|»|»<'iii""«<"    <»'    -^l''    l>^■<'nl^^  i«>  ilifi  newly  treated   i»o.si- 

titiii  iif  <;<'iierai  SiijK'riiiTt'tKh'iii   ot   Motive  Power  of  the  Vaii- 

(U'lliili    l.iiies  is  one  \vlii<  li   it    is  a  pleasure  to  aiiuoume.  not 

inily  luM  aiise  of  tiie  tiHiessof  tlte  selection,  but  heiause  of  the 
,  far  i"'H<  hiiifi  ami    l)roa(i  luinderi   jtoljcy  of  which   the   appoiiil 
liiciu  is  a  part.     It  i.s  not  alone  a  n'oosnition  of  the  growing 

iijiporiaii'e    of   tnoiive 

p^iwer    prohhiiis.    it   is.  •  v    /  . 

^1     sii;nifi»ant     iiiiliea- 

ijiiii  i<\  uppieiiation  of 

(ii^  pcissihiliiies  of  atl- 

Vriiiia;;*'   to   J>e   had    by 

.(niwinti     i(»>:et1»er     to 

oil'    ^t-ni'ial  «)lfi<ter  I  he 

.■ii^iartTliiu:.  (jipi'iatin^! 

i\\\i\      I  iJintaen  ial,     re- 

>tMijtsiiiiiitieP     of     the 

iiioiivi-  power  bralieh 
of  (111'  f)p('iaiion  of  a 
■  •iimHiiiMl  ion      <il      I'ail- 

loads.      Ill  silt  h   a  poi- 

i.  y    thi^  allied    Vander- 

i.tli  roails  iiiaiisiiiraii' 
"a      plan      which      will 

liriuf:  lo  I  he  owners 
H'snlis  of  The  concen- 
tration   of    ownershij), 

which  could  not  othej- 

wise  be  obtained.  The 

tt  idely   different  Ideas 

of   the   indivi<hial   offi- 
cers- of  allied  lines  like 

these,  as  expressed  in 

-piaclice,      result       i  n 

I  a  r  K  e      expenditures 

which  nii.^ht  l)e  saved 

by  unifortnity  of  con- 

stviiciioii  and  methods 

oi'  handling  motive 
:  l>owei-     matters.       .No 

one  can  predict  tljr 
■value   of   this   step   to 

tli.es*'    roads.      It    is  a 

business  move    which 

is   entirely    in    dccord 

with  the  spirit  of  the 
•times   and   one   which 

w  i  1  I.  un(piestiouably, 

luing  most   impoitant 

and    lar  r(!aching    je 

suits  similar  to  those 

obtained     by     eonoen-  "  \     .' 

nation    s»>   often    seen 

in  conne<-li6n  with  lairse  industrial  c(,m!»inations. 

s'^oiHe  months  a^o  ihe  mechanical  oHicers  of  the  New  Yorli 

Ontral,    the    Lake    Shore,    (he    Mi^    {••.mr.    .Michigan   Central, 

l'«'ston  A:   .\lhany,   .Ni.kel    Plate.  P.  &   h.   K.  an.l    Lake   Kric  & 


confer  upon  questions  relatinji  to  equipment  with  a  view  of 
establishing   iinifoTtn    piactice   an<l   avoiding   the   unncj(-f*»5sai">' 
differeiK-es  in  presfui  cuiistriKtion  which  chara*teri7.»'d  tb«'  in 
dividual  railroads,  the  underlying  idea  being  to  work  toward 
a  feduetion  of  eohsrruciion  to  a  common  system  to  be  adopte*! 
by  all.     These  roads  op'iate  pt.iKKl  miles  in  a  territory  ot  the 
ilensest  traffic;   I aey  include  .)y>l'*  lo'omtuive.^,  ;j.»;«-'  passt^neer 
■and  148,] t'-i  otner  cars      This  organization,  of.  which  .Mr.  A.  M, 
Waitt  is  Chairman   and    iir.    P.   M.   VVhyte  seeretary.   has  al 
r+^ady  a<'complisheil  a  number  of  standards  and  now  baj»  sev 
eral    imporiani    probb^ns    under,  way.    such,    fof   <xamtde,   as 
fhe   pooliuK  of   frei>:bt    cipiipni.>ut.     The  appointment   of   Mr. 
I)eem«  is  an  outgiowiii   id   tjus  plan   and  it    places  a  >ieneral 
officer     over     the     striiily      VauderbiU     lines       In      its     scop«> 
ard  j»ossibili.ties  the  posit  ioii  is  uiiitpu'  in  this  f,(inm>   an.i]  it 
i-^  believed  that  the).-   ts  nun.    like  if  in. th<^  world.     The  i;e 
.«?po»s[bilities  of  Mf    he.  nis  wil)  i»'ach  far  bey«H«il  the  material 
to   the  personnei.      It    is   on*!' i  scood   that;  he   will   direct   ihe 
:.;  ;  ,       \arit>'T?-  -u.m  ivn:  ]»rtw«M 

.   :  d^^pa^lmeTl".^    »if    ihi'i^e 
;;;-■;  ,         .    .  ■  •  V     roadA;  .  wbtf.h      is     a 

'.asis       letpT  rin^      the- 
'W>f;    i<iH>v  !-'Hiii«-    of  Vi!** 
.work     :h''    insist    <aiv- 
'    '    fu,  aiid  r»'-- Mrai'-  luitft 
ni«  r.ir-   HHil  ■ -li)*;    \videt--ti 
'■./,■./ e\:ti.-!_if  nee. '      ;';  ■. 

; .:  Aj  1 .  1  iS'^-Uiv  :.  iim^Y.i  l<» 

'  V  \.h-|s ;  ii'  w    .ci'n-'      tiiiu'- 

•  .>.  :  Gitc&y     \i\'uU  \  sjanil'inR 

.  .■;  '  h4f  p!^i;;:'  iiv  i.vi  aft*^r 

..  aii     cxu-ir  1'  1    ^  .Kperi- 

'-'  '' ■'.■^^u^f;-:    vii:li,    it;    adili- 

ritin  _  io  -  l.i!":    ritili-oad 

.'      woiii,   iii."';<i'>   ihe  di- 

.       l*";l!"U    f'l    liexr  40   lhe 

l.'aT.y  ••  ^  .i     U.ii(>n»triiv<v 
biiil.l^iiiji  <  >ijt.l-..ii>^ijjieiii 
^Ti  t.tn'  '.viii.:.f>  .   ft)  tbi.s 

_  .' .   •    way  h<>  .■...oihvin-s  rail 
roa<i   and    ■  ojHni.eriial 

■         '  V'Vjvirij  tit'.! .   v.\  i  t  li  t>  u  i. 

wtnf"'^    ivo    (iiic.    \Vf>uld 

' .      a<>*-iiip>   .V'i-'  1.  J  e.>jH>iisi- 

■:'    J-lih:^^  •■»■.■;■    " 
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-•-  \  ry  Sit  -CT'  -•  .. 

;   -tT  irs  i  .11  V  ?■  .-   t'l  iniipitrs 
'.< 111! tf.'^ !}■■'.  i'ii  1,1  c^'   rjiil- 
::toa  i    ^'i  ^.'ri''-\yr  •^Nl'icb. 
•^r<■^»■;V  Av:' i-'i.-/  .•^l:l■l^i\ ».•>.. 
■Thf  '♦■-laMi'^i-imei'T-  or 
*    t^iV'it'Ti^^'  :'-s     T^i*..?-  ' 
for»\    ^  • '  "•!'  '  ■  "'  Av  >he 
,i-.og!if:'i?Tt!   '"t  '  b'   .V*.v 
era    iiv   iu<rt;\*     {i.i.\j*r, 
maifeis  arid  ivs?  efl><.i 
"  Vipon    tin-    I'lturi'  can- 
not frt"  .rV:ru«iaie<J.  . 
Mr.     l»«.enis     is     4«i 
...  -A.«ars  of  aue     H*>  was 
born     iii     HrowH^vTIle,- 
.  ;-     :^  '  :  ;•        Pennsylvania,  and  is-a 

'  i:i'«ilu.'»<»-  of  the  Stiiith 

Western  Institute  of  ihai  Staie.  At  .various  times  whib-  obiaiu- 
ing  his  edtication  ho  "laujiht  s<  IjdoI."  His  Hrsj faijroad  work  be- 
uan  with  his  apprentii  eship  tui  the  Baltimort'  &  Ohio,  where  he 
later  .»<erve<l  as  a  machinist.     About  1y  years  ago  he  went   to 


.W,..sj,.rn    all  cJosHy  reiaie^i  lines— foinied  an  HSfSociHUou  to      Ihe  Chicago,  HiuiinKtou  &  Quiucy  as  a  machinist  Itt  the  shopF. 
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at  Bcardstown,  111.    Eight  months  later  he  became  gang  fore- 
man and  then  roundnouse  foreman.    His  next  step  was  to  the 
position  of  roundhouse  foreman  at  Galesburg,  III.,  the  most 
important  division  point  on  the  road.      He  next  returned  to 
Beardstown  as  general  foreman  and  was  soon  made  master 
mechanic  at  Ottumwa,  la.     Then  he  went  bacK  to  Beardstown 
in  the  same  capacity,  where  he  remained  until  called  to  suc- 
ceed tho  late  Joel  West  as  master  mechanic  at  West  Burling- 
ton.    It  wa.'i  here  that  he  did  his  most  important  work  on  this 
road.    He  established  piecework  on  a  new  basis  and  it  spread 
from  there  all  over  the  system.    He  has  the  faculty  of  discov- 
<iins  al^ility   in   young  men,   and   it   was   this  faculty   which 
made   him  so  strong  on   this   road.     Two  years  ago  he  was 
appointed    to    the    i)Osition    of  assistant    superintendent    of 
motive   power   and    soon   succeeded    Mr.    Delano   as   superin- 
tendent of  motive  power.     Ten  months  •ago  he  was~called  to 
the    position    of   general   superintendent   of   the    Schenectady 
Works    of    the    American    Locomotive    Company,    a    position 
which  he  has  filled  with  ability  and  success.    '  . 

Th«"  success  of  Mr.  Deems  is  the  result  of  his  ability  and 
personality.  He  takes  a  personal  interest  in  every  man 
under  him  and  the  humblest  day  laborer  is  not  beneath  his 
notice.  He  has  repeatedly  said  to  the  writer:  "Humble  work 
does  not  necess.irily  take  from  any  man  any  element  of 
manhood."  He  is  always  approachable  and  his  office  is  always 
open  to  any  subordinate  of  any  degree  who  comes  with  a 
claim  of  injustice.  While  always  accessible,  genial  and 
friendly,  his  experience  is  such  that  no  workman  can  deceive 
him."  AVitl)  all  these  traits,  authority  and  discipline  do  not 
.suffer.  In  his  article  in  our  June  number  of  last  year  he 
gave  the  following  expression:  "There  is  no  authority  worthy 
thp  name  except  that  which  secures  voluntary  service;  there 
is  no  official  dignity  except  that  which  is  based  on  the  love 
and  lespect  of  the  subordinate  for  the  superior,  and  If  the 
railroads  could  to-day  measure  in  dollars  and  cents  the  exact 
cost  of  this  so-called  authority  or  oflBcial  dignity,  they  would 
probably  find  it  a  liability  of  much  greater  magnitude  than 
they  now  realize." 

A  friend  and  associate  in  his  work,  who  has  been  close  to 
him  for  fifteen  years,  expressed  the  following  view  of  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Deems:    •■  .  ..     ;.< 

"It  is  his  absolute  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  his  love  for 
his  work  and  his  associates.  This  means  all  the  men  who 
are  working  for  him,  from  the  humblest  to  tne  highest.  It 
comes  from  the  heart — it  is  not  'put  on,'  he  really  means  it. 
He  treats  the  men  under  him  always  as  a  gentleman,  never 
losing  his  t<^mper,  and  he  is  happiest  when  he  can  do  some 
personal  favor  for  them.  These  many  traits  of  character  are 
what  make  him  so  popular  with  the  men  and  such  a  good 
pV's^jftJvd^  ;'J?*??ts  jtheir  voluntary  support,  and,  after  all, 
it:  1/ s^hV^t'ijiJ^f^iji^ort   that, HiaCfs,  any   man    and   not   the 

,  c;iv>i^nrj; .which   is  given  for  aiiV.^?fer  consideration." 
•     •••!•••••••••• 
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•'•VA/^IsIiCjlfl^^'p^  l»rge  gas  engines  has  presented  an  nter- 
esting  problem.  A  newly  ^lejeijped  oil  engine  built  by  the 
Campbell  Gas  Engine  Company,  of  Halifax,  England,  issta'-ted 
hy  high-pressure  burnt  gases  stored  in  a  cylinder  or  bottle 
which  is  charged  from  the  gas  engine  cylindei*  through  a  pipe 
connecting  the  storage  cylinder  with  the  combustion  space  of 
the  engine  cylinder.  When  an  explosion  takes  plr^ce  in  the 
engine  cylinder  the  pressure  forces  some  of  the  burnt  gases 
ill  rough  the  pipe  into  the  storage  bottle  at  a  pressure  of  about 
1.^0  lbs.  per  square  inch.  A  check  valve  holds  this  pressure  in 
the  bottle  and  its  capacity  is  sufficient  to  start  the  engine  three 
or  four  times  without  recharging.  Thf  recharging,  however, 
takes  place  automaticilly  whenever  the  engine  is  running. 
This  engine  is  oescrlbed  In  The  Engineer,  of  London. 


An  element  evidently  very  important  in  compound  loco- 
motives, and  which  cannot  be  governed  by  any  definite  for- 
mula, and  in  the  determination  of  which  the  sagacity  of  the 
designer  necessarily  plays  an  important  part,  is  the  ratio 
of  volumes  of  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders  that  is  best 
to  adopt.  However,  the  magnitude  of  this  ratio  must  be  con- 
sidered as  intimately  related  to  the  general  data  and  design 
of  the  locomotive.  About  twelve  years  ago,  at  the  time  when 
the  compound  locomotive  had  become  the  live  subject  in 
France,  I  tried  to  treat  the  above  question  by  calculation,  and 
here  is  the  method  I  have  followed: 

Let  us  consider  steam  admitted  into  a  high-pressure  cylin- 
der of  a  compound  locomotive  with  a  given  expansion  under 
the  absolute  pressure  P  and  exhausting  from  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  under  the  atmospheric  pressure  H.     If  the  cylinder 
•  iearance  and   initial  condensation  be  neglected  it  is  evident 
that  the  manner  of  the  steapi  utilization  will  be  entirely  de- 
fined by  the  tnree  ratios: 
K  =  ratlo  of  the  cylinder  volumes.     ■::'::■:".>■  ['■^^/:^'  ,\-_ 
f  =  degree  of  admission  into  high-pressure  cylinder. 
F  =  degree  of  admission  into  low-pressure  cylinder.  ' 

Three  equations  being  necessary  to  determine  the  three  ratios, 
we  can  propose  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  three  distinct  condi- 
tions that  we  choose  among  the  most  probable  that  will  assure 
an  economical  or  advantageous  performance. 

The  first  condition  that  comes  to  our  mind  consists  in  the 
realization  of  a  given  degree  of  total  expansion,  D,  this  being 
the  ratio  of  initial  volume  of  steam  to  the  final  volume.  This 
condition   is  written   as   follows: 

f  =  KD v.... :....... .:.(!) 

Another  condition,  which  at  present  it  does  not  appear 
advantageous  to  completely  realize,  but  which  answered  well 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  is  expressed  in  the  equation: 

FK  =  1 (2) 

which  signifies  that  there  will  be  no  fall  in  the  pressure  in  the 
receiver,  whose  capacity,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  very  large. 
For  the  third  condition  we  can  assume  that  the  work  devel- 
oped in  each  pair  of  cylinders  is  equal  among  them.  From 
this  we  write  the  equation: 

''■■:   '■:^   ■'   •''"'•  F        1  hk--  '  ■■  ■'  ^'^-  ■  '     '■'  .  ''■■'■■ 

Log.p   —  = (o) 

■  f        KF         Pf 

•  But  it  may  be  more  interesting  to  ascertain  rather  than  the 
equality  of  work  the  equality  of  maximum  forces  to  which 
the  parts  of  transmission  of  the  propelling  mechanism  are 
subjected.  In  that  case  the  equation  (3)  can  be  substituted 
by  the  following: 


f) 


f  =  O. 


(4) 


■■■■•;  —  K*P  -I-  K  (F 
■   p 

Finally  we  can  simply  propose  to  realize  the  equality  of 
degrees  of  admission  in  each  of  the  two  cylinders;  then  the 
third  condition  can  be  expressed  as  follows:         .     . 

F  =  f ■.^:;v: ;?.?..  .(5) 

The  determination  of  the  correlative  values  of  K,  f,  F  will 
result,  then,  according  to  the  choice  that  will  be  made  from 
among  the  last  three  expressions,  from  the  simultaneous  reso- 
lution of  one  of  the  groups  of  the  following  equations:  (1, 
i.  3).   (1,  2,  4),   (1,  2,  5). 


-« 
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Geometrically  the  problem  will  consist  (see  Fig.  5)  in  divid- 
ing a  combined  steam  diagram  A  B  C  D  E  by  a  parallel  line 
I  H  to  A  B  and  E  D,  and  this  is  what  would  result  accord- 
irgly:  Area  ABHI=:Area  IHCDE.  or  AI  X  IH  =  1E  X  ED,  or 
finally    (1H)^'  =  AB  X  ED. 

When  it  concerns  an  engine  with  a  variable  expansion,  and 
in  particular  a  locomotive,  the  method  that  we  have  just 
indicated  can  evidently  be  applied  only  to  the  normal  position 
of  the  lever;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  working  cut-off  in  the  cyl- 
inders. For  any  other  position  of  the  lever,  K  being  deter- 
mined  and  f  becoming  an  independent  variable,  we  can,  nev- 
ertheless, propose  to  estaolish  between  i  and  F  a  certain  rela- 
tion destined  to  derive,  for  all  positions  of  the  reverse  lever, 
the  benefit  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  last  two  conditions  that 
have  been  sought  for  the  normal  position  of  the  reverse  lever. 
If  it  is  considered  that  condition  (5)  does  not  present  any 
interest  unless  it  can  be  satisfied  for  all  degrees  of  admission, 
we  are  thus  led  to  consider  five  diffrrent  solutions  that  can  ; 
b.'  represented  by  the  following  symbols: 
^     '        1,  2,  3,         1.  3,  3.        1.  2,  4,        1,  a,  4;        1,  2,  5,    .^      - 

2  3  2  4  5 

and  to  several  which  correspond,  as  far  as  the  distribution  is 
concerned,  to  arrangements  that  were  and  are  yet  actually 
applied.      /-  ,■_.  .:■■.;;  \  ■''::lr,' ':','  .-;;.■■:.;. ^\^:^•.■■  ;■,•  ...;:>:■ 

The  study  of  these  combinations,  not  coming  entirely  within 
the  scope  of  this  article,  and  presenting  to-day  an  interest 
rather  retrospective,  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  indicating  a 
few  numerical  results  obtained  by  means  of  our  formulae  for 
the  normal  position  of  the  reverse  lever:  ■  •  .    -;        -, 

K  '■"      t  '       '   f'    ;■/"■; 

.  Equality   of  work    . 1-67  0.334  0.599  . 

,.        Equality  of  maximum  forces 1.96         0.392         0.509     ,    ... 

Equality  of   admissions    2.24  0.447  0.447     '-  ;-; 

'The  examination  of  the  above  formulae  shows  that  if  all 
things  are  otherwise  equal,  P  increas3s  the  values  of  K  cor- 
responding to  the  equality  of  forces,  or  slightly  diminishes 
the  equality  of  work,  while  the  values  corresponding  to  the 
equality  of  admissions  remain  invariable.  If  all  things  are 
otherwise  equal  and  the  total  expansion  is  increased,  the 
values  found  for  K  increase  quite  rapidly.  In  particular,  if 
the  expansion  is  sufficiently  prolonged  to  have  the  steam 
exhaust  at  the  atmospheric  pressure  the  three  values  for  K 
are  intermixed  in  such  a  ipanner  that  the  quality  of  work, 
equality  ot  forces  and  that  of  admissions  are  realized  simul- 
taneously. In  practice  it  will  be  admitted  that  by  increasing 
P  there  should  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  total  degree 
of  expansion  in  such  a  manner  that  there  should  be  very  nearly 

PD  =  constant. 
'Let  us  consider,  in  this  hypothesis,  the  case  where  P=^15 
kilograms  (lo  kilograms  is  equivalent  to  213.34  lbs.)  pressure 

per  square  inch,  and,  consequently,   D  =  — - .    The  values  of 

6,25 

K,  f  and  F  will  then  become  the  following:  '     ._ 

■;■•  .•■  '"^^  ■:-     ■•.-.       .:|C  >-.      f  P    ;'?.:., 

Equality   of    work 1.88  0.300  0.532 

Equality    of   maximum    forces 2.23  0.356  0.448 

Equality   of  admissions    2.50  0.400  0.400 

-•r  Thus,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  experience  has  shown 

that  a  moderate  fall  of  pressure  in  the  receiver  is  not  only 

without  disadvantage,  but  actually  presents  a  real  advantage. 

Instead  of  expressing  that  this  fall  of  pressure  is  haught,  we 

could   perhaps   be   led   to   assume   that   it'  has   a   determined 

value,  c;    equation    (2),  above  evolved,  can  ^be  now  replaced 

by  the  following:  ;.;.•>.   %■.  C  • 

■;•..-.:   -.   ■  -   ■•    -  .     ,-:•         '-   ■  ,-     ■        -,       .■•■:.  -.-,.;  ■-  •:•• 

"-;   Let  us  take  as  before  P=15  kilograms  and  D  = ,  and 

6.25 

we  will  make  c  =  l  kilogram    (1  i;liogram  =  l4.22   lbs.   per 


square  inch).    The  values  formed  under  these  conditions  tor 
these  three   ratios  are  those  indicated  below:  •■    z^.-;^^-^^    v..-^^ 

Equality   of  work    2.28  0.365         0.537 

Equality   of  maximum  forces... 2.50  0.400  0480 

:; -Equality  of  admissions    .' 2.70         0.433         0.433 

Although  the  above  figures,  taken  as  a  whole,  approach  very 
nearly  the  coeflicients  actually  employed  in  practice,  they  can- 
not of  course  serve  any  other  purpose  than  a  simple  Indica- 


. --^ : ■  CcVvi;;/.  FIG.  5.       .■..;■  -rV-..--       ■'■,;,..•     ..-v. . 

tion.  We  believe,  however,  to  be  able  to  make  from  the  above 
the  following  legitimate  conclusion:  First,  that  for  higher 
values  of  initial  boiler  pressure  it  is  best  to  employ  greater 
values  for  K ;  second,  that  the  values  attributed  to  K  should 
increase  tvith  the  allowable  theoretical  increase  of  the  fall  of 
pressure  in  the  receiver;  third,  that  the  condition  of  the 
equality  of  work  is  that  which  gives  the  least  values  for  K? 
fourth,  and  finally,  that  the  condition  of  the  equality  of  de- 
grees of  ad77nssions  is  that  which  allows  us  to  adopt  for  K  the 
greatest  values. 

It  is  explained  from  the  above  why — for  the  four-cylinder 
locomotives  of  the  hrst  and  second  category,  in  which  the 
steam  distribution  in  each  pair  of  cylinders  is  governed  by  a 
common  valve  or  by  two  valves  mounted  on  one  valve  stem 
(the  tandem  compound) — ^the  values  for  K  were  generally 
made  relatively  high.  It  is  thus  that  we  find  in  the  locomo- 
tives of  the  Plant  System  of  Railways  and  the  one  of  the  Wis- 
consin Central  (proposed),  to  cite  only  the  most  recent  exam 
pies,  the  values  for  K  equal  to  2.77  and  to  2.70  respectively. 
.It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  equality  of  admission  in 
these  locomotives  is  to  be  an  inevitable  consequence  of  their 
style  of  construction.  [Because  of  having  one  common  valve 
for  one  high  and  one  low  pressure  cylinder. — Editor.]  The 
high  and  low  pressure  laps  on  those  valves  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  equal  and  a  slight  difference,  which  actually  exists, 
or'  %  in.  in  the  Vauclain  compound  locomotive  for  the  Plant' 
System  of  Railways  and  about  3-32  in.  in  the  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral Railway  locomotive,  is  perfectly  allowable.  But  since  the 
sum  of  the  lap  and  linear  advance  of  admission  is  always  the 
same  for  both  cylinders,  these  differences  are  necessarily  very 
limited  in  practice. 

It  is  evident  that  a  four-cylinder  compound  locomotive,  like 
the  one  of  Mr.  Webb,  in  which  K  =  1.867,  could  not  adapt  itself 
to  a  similar  distribution.  Mr.  Webb  has  correspondingly  ar- 
ranged his  valves  on  two  separate  valve  rods  connected  with 
each  other  by  a  third  horizontal  lever  with  unequal  arms. 
The  valves  have  thus  two  different  travels,  but  as  it  is  the 
throw  of  the  eccentric  that  gives  the  actual  movement  to  the 
valve,  which  is  always  the  same  for  both  valves,  it  can  easily 
be  conceived  that  a  similar  interdei)endence  may  be  consid- 
ered disadvantageous.         ^       ":;:'-■-;-':,-  ;'•  "'■■■■:  -  *      .; .  '  " ; 

Mr.  Von  Borries,  by  employing  the  Walschaert  valve  motion 
with  two  pendulums,  manages  to  give  to  his  high  and  low 
pressure  valves  two  different  travels,  both  through  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  pendulum  governed  by  the  stroke  and  the  throw 
of  the  eccentric,  which  give  the  actual  travel  to  each  one  of 
them.  Elegant  as  this  solution  may  appear,  t  is  nevertheless 
easy  to  understand  that  because  of  the  arrangement  of  the 


*-.._«,. 
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mechanism  employed,  these  two  elements  of  the  valve  distri- 
bution are  geometrically  combined  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
c:annot  be  governed  independently  of  each  other,  or  for  each 
of  the  two  valves  under  consideration  in  particular. 
'  The  use  of  four  valve  motions  governed  by  a  single  revers- 
ing mechanism  seems  to  offer,  in  this  respect,  a  much  larger 
latitude  in  the  sense  that  the  choice  of  the  most  proper  ele- 
ments to  assure  a  good  steam  distribution  is  only  limited  by 
considering  the  different  positions  of  the  reverse  lever. 

But  all  these  solutions  present  one  common  disadvantage, 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  all  the  different  phases  of  the 
steam  distribution   in  the  low  pressure  cylinder,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  are  entirely  determined, 
ivhatever  the  speed  may  be,  by  the  position  of  the  reverse 
lever,  that  the  amount  of  work  to  be  furnished  has  led  the 
engineer  to  adopt.     Moreover,  if  we  stop  to  consider,  all  other 
things  being  otherwise  equal,  how  much  the  speed  influences 
the  shape  of  the  steam  diagram  taken  by  a  steam  indicator,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  the  most  complete  and  the  most  satis- 
fa<tory  solution   concerning  the  steam  utilization  is  the   one 
adopted  at  the  very  first  by  Mr.  de  Glehn,  and  which  consists 
in  the  division  of  the  reversing  gear.    Thanks  to  this  division, 
the  engineer,  without  changing  the  admission  in  the  H.   P. 
cylinder,  and  consequently  without  modifying  appreciably  the 
•luantity  of  steam  consumed  per  stroke,  can  vary  not  only  all 
the  phases  of  the  steam  expansion  in  the  L.  P.  cylinder,  simul- 
taneously as  to  the  duration  and  importance  of  pressures  in 
play,  but  also  the  governing  pressure  in  the  receiver,  and  con- 
sequently the   l)ack  pressure  in   the  high   pressure  cylinder. 
He  is  thus  in  a  position  even  to  combine  between  them  what- 
♦'ver  may  be  the  amount  of  work  to  be  developed,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  speed  at  which  that  work  is  to  be  furnished,  the 
degrees  of  admissions  in  the  H.  P.  and  Jj.  P.  cylinders  foynd 
most  advantageous — that  is  to  say,  those  that  will  allow  him 
to  produce,  with  the  same  amount   of  steam  consumed,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  work.     We  do  not  forget  that  this  ar- 
rangement, which  Is  mostly  reproached  for  its  complications, 
has  often  been  criticised,  csperially  in  Germany  and  America. 
We   confess   not    to    understand    the    importance   which    was 
often   attributed   to   these   criticisms.      The   double   reversing 
gear  cannot  appreciably  increase  the  initial  cost  of  the  loco- 
motive, nor  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  the  advantages  It  affords, 
indisputable  indeed,  as  far  as  economy  and  power  developing 
is  concerned,  could  have  been  very  small  indeed  to  compensate 
for  so  little  an  increase  in  cost.     It  will  be  objected  that  it 
leaves  to  the  engineer  too  large  an  initiative,  which  he  might 
abuse  in  combining  irrationally  the  different  degrees  of  ad- 
missions.   This  is  not  our  opinion.    We  have,  on  the  contrary, 
always  noted  that  those  interested  in  getting  the  most  work 
out   of  their  engine,   intprested   in  the  economy  of  fuel,  who 
year  after  year  operate  the  same  locomotive,  and  who  have 
frequent   occasions   to  mutually   exchange   observations,   have 
rome  to  adopt,  in  a  measure,  inevitably,  even  in  the  absence  of 
comproliensive  instructions,  and  oftentimes  in  spite  of  them,  a 
way  of  running  their  engines  most  conforming  to  their  Inter- 
ests,   and    consequently    the    mo.st    advantageous    and    most 
economical.      -^ 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  compound  locomotive  Is 
more  susceptible  to  a  poor  steam  distribution  than  the  simple 
expansion  locomotive.  This  is  correct,  and  we  cannot  exercise 
too  much  care  to  especially  note  that  in  no  case  should  the 
final  pressure  of  the  steam,  compressed  in  the  cylinder  clear- 
ance space,  particularly  in  the  H.  P.  cylinder,  attain  so  high 
a  pressure  as  to  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the  free  movement 
of  the  engine.  ,.;■.•.:■..;  v  .•'">'.;■  ^  /:::,  .'■;;: 
Let  us  designate  by  F  and  u  the  volumes  occupied  by  the 
steam  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  period  of  compres- 
sion. The  final  pressure,  p,  of  the  steam  compressed  In  the 
high  pressure  cylinders  will  be  expressed  Jn  the  following 
equation:;,^:-;  ;.  ^'■; /••'.•.■■•';•••:.■  .   '..,:  "j. -.'■■■ 


.'*''•  ** . 


-■■-.••■•:  U  Ft        ^:-V.NX 

Where,  after  equation  (2  bis)       Vv  ^^^     iT      -   *^    •      ^':Vc; 

^•.■:,;:v^ ,■■;■"  •';.     P  =  -x(Pf-c)   ,;:>.\:::-;J-..  .o;'^;:-.-. 

Three  means  are,  therefore,  at  the  disposal  of  the  designer 
to  reduce  the  value  of  P  for  the  given  values  of  P  and  f.  1st: 
u  can  be  increased,  which  will  necessitate  principally  increas- 
ing the  cylinder  clearance  and  incidentally  the  linear  advance 
of  the  values. 

2nd:    U  can  be  decreased  by  employing  negative  laps.     ■  ■' 

3rd:  l*inally,  c,  which,  as  is  shown,  represents  the  fall  of 
pressure  in  the  receiver,  can  be  increased  by  giving  longer 
admission  to  the  lower  pressure  cylinder. 

In  practice  two  of  the  means  are  generally  resorted  to  at  the 
same  time,  and  sometimes  even  all  the  three  means;  but  as 
they  all  enter  in  very  variable  quantities,  it  results  for  the 
steam  distribution  in  use  in  quite  appreciable  differences. 

Mr.  Von  Borries,  who  has  always  avoided  an  excessive  fall 
of  pressure  in  the  receiver,  gives  preference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  first  two  means.  In  this  regard,  he  has  estab- 
lished certain  definite  rules  which  consist  in  allowing  a  cylin- 
der clearance  of  12  per  cent,  of  the  cylinder  volume,  of  inside 
negative  laps  equal  to  20  per  cent. — and  even  25  per  cent.— 
of  the  inside  lap,  and  of  linear  advances  of  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  outside  lap,  the  whole  with  a  value  of  K  not  exceeding 
2.25  and  the  valve  gears  arranged  for  a  difference  of  about 
0.10  between  f  and  F  for  the  usual  cut-offs.  These  conditions, 
however,  seem  to  apply  mostly  to  the  two-cylinder  compounds 
having  an  initial  pressure  not  exceeding  184.9  lbs. 

The  Northern  Railways  have  also  till  quite  recently  allowed 
cylinder  clearances  of  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  cylinder  vol- 
ume, but  the  inside  negative  laps  of  its  valves  were  much  less. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fall  of  pressure,  relatively  greater,  that 
occurred  in  the  receiver,  did  not  show  any  appreciable  dis- 
advantage, especially  at  high  speeds,  because  of  having  the 
valve  gears  entirely  independent  and  left  to  the  engineer  all 
possibility  to  regulate  the  magnitude  of  this  fall  of  pressure, 
according  to  the  work  to  be  done. 

On  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railways,  where  in- 
side negative  laps  are  not  allowable,  the  third  of  the  above 
named  means  is  especially  employed  to  reduce  the  final  pres- 
sure of  compression.  This  accounts  for  the  special  arrange- 
ment of  the  valve  motions  adopted  by  this  company  and  which  . 
are  made  interdependent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mechanically 
assure  a  constant  and  prolonged  admission  in  the  lower  pres- 
sure cylinders.  Finally,  on  the  Eastern  Railways  of  France, 
where  all  three  of  the  above  means  are  made  use  of,  it  seems 
nevertheless  that  a  certain  preference  is  given  to  the  first  of 
them,  since  on  its  last  built  locomotives  the  cylinder  clear- 
ance in  the  high  pressure  cylinders  is  as  high  as  20  per  cent, 
of  the  cylinder  volume.  For  the  low  pressure  cylinders,  which 
with  reference  to  compressions  are  very  much  analogous  to  the 
cylinders  of  simple  expansion  locomotives,— a  cylinder  clear- 
ance of  7  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  cylinder  volume  can  be 
used,  like  that  in  the  simple  engine,  and  with  valves  set  for 
inside  lap  line  in  line  or  very  small  negative  laps.  In  any 
event  whenever  an  engine  is  designed  to  work  with  a  very 
lew  pressure  in  the  receiver,  it  may  even  be  desirable  to  In-  , 
crease  the  above  two  elements. 

Which  among  the  diverse  methods  employed — all  evidently 
being  of  a  nature  to  insure  a  free  steaming  locomotive- 
are  those  which  at  the  same  time  give  the  most  economic  per- 
formance of  the  steam  consumed? 

This  question  is  rather  difl^cult  to  answer  a  priori,  and 
comparative  experiences  are  only  misleading.  But  what  ap- 
pears to  us  beyond  doubt  is  that  the  common  steam  distribu- 
tions for  both  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders  are  those  that, 
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because  of  the  lesser  number  of  elements  that  can  be  chosen 
by  the  designer,  are  least  adaptable  to  the  realization  of  the 
conditions  most  favorable  to  the  best  utilization  of  the  steam 
at  all  positions  of  the  reverse  lever.  The  use  of  four  distinct 
valves  governed  by  a  single  reversing  gear  permit  the  de- 
signer to  choose  in  the  largest  measure,  among  the  means 
above  indicated,  those  that  appear  to  him  most  advan- 
tageous to  regulate  the  compression  phases.  But  when  in  this 
regulation  the  considerable  influence  of  the  speed  is  considered, 
whose  effect  may  be  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  the  initial 
volume  U  of  the  compressed  steam,  it  is  indispensable,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  final  pressure  p  from  attaining  in  certain 
cases  an  excessive  value,  to  be  able  to  increase  the  value  of  c 
or  the  fall  of  pressure  in  the  receiver. 

In  other  words,  this  result  cannot  be  obtained  in  practice 
unless  we  reserve  for  ourselves  the  means  of  varying  the  de- 
gree of  admission  F  independently  of  tne  admission  f.  In  in- 
creasing F,  not  only  the  compression  in  the  H.  P.  cylinder  is 
reduced,  but  also  that  in  the  L.  P.  cylinder;  it  is  with  this  fact 
that  our  engineers  have  become  acquainted,  more  or  less  in- 
stinctively,   inasmuch    as    they    have    got    into   the    habit    of 

f 
giving,  if  not  the  ratio  — ,  at  least  to  the  difference  F  —  f,  in- 

A  .......  ■.,...■- 

-    .■:■--:■.     ,  F  .;<      '/^.V.-     :-.-:^:'-  .--.;■         '  -.  i 

creasing  values  with  the  increase  In  speeds  they  wish  to 
realize. 

The  description  we  have  given  above  of  the  diverse  methods 
employed  to  avoid  excessive  compressions  shows  clearly  that 
the  four-cylinder  compound,  although  a  more  recent  locomo- 
tive, has  not  benefited  in  a  measure  we  were  tempted  to  expect 
•from  the  experience  obtained  previously  with  the  two-cylinder 
compound  in  other  countries.  The  four-cylinder  compound 
has  been  developed  for  its  own  sake.  The  first  locomotives 
(as  the  first  two-cylinder  compound  locomotives)  have  been  re- 
proached in  not  being  able  to  make  speed,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  certain  number  of  locomotives,  built  after  the 
,  time  when  the  rules  of  Mr.  Von  Borries  were  already  known, 
deserved  this  reproach,  though  in  a  very  small  degree.  The 
splendid  tests  made  by  Mr.  Barbier  of  the  Northern  Railways 
la  1897  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Du  Bousquet,  have  enabled 
us  to  improve  certain  arrangements  most  adaptable  to  assure 
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to  the  four-cylinder  compound  locomotive  a  very  free  running 
and  have  given  a  most  interesting  series  of  results.  Mr.  Bar- 
hipr,  and  Mr.  Von  Berries  agree  in  their  conclusions  as  to  the 
advantage  of  large  cylinder  clearances  and  appropriate  inside 
negative  lap.  Mr.  Barbier  recommends  in  addition  the  increase 
ol  the  areas  of  steam,  the  volumes  of  steam  chests,  the  section 
of  the  admission  and  exhaust  ports  and  in  general  the  sup- 
pression of  every  obstacle  to  the  free  circulation  of  the 
steam. 

The  experiments  previously  made  by  the  Western  Railways 
l)rought  out  the  importance  of  the  advantage  in  increasing 
the  volume  of  the  steam  chests  and  the  section  of  the  steam 
pipes. 

The  splendid  work  recently  performed  by  locomotive  No. 
L'645  of  the  Northern  Railways,  which  with  a  train,  back 
of  tender,  of  196  tons,  has  covered  a  distance  of  120  miles,  be-, 
tween  Paris  and  Arras,  in  112  minutes — that  is,  at  an  average 
speed  of  64.4  miles  per  hour — shows  that  the  results  sought 
have  been  attained  in  the  largest  possible  measure.  This  per*; 
formance  is  so  much  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the 
long  grades  of  Vu  per  cent,  have  been  covered  at  a  speed  of 
7">  miles  per  hour,  and  evett-  higher,  and  that  higher  speeds 
have  not  been  made  on  down  grades  on  account  of  train  being 

ahead  of  time.  S;   ^' • ":         ' '"  .  •    ;;.;i-- '  ■"  liv;-  \  • .  /^iv  :.  v 

The  four-cylinder  compound  loi-omotives  which  are  at  pres- 
ent employed  in  France,  a  great  number  of  which  have  been 
designed  by  Mr.  de  Glehn,  or  built  on  the  same  principles,  can 
h(i  classified  into  five  principal  types:  ._v  /^^ '.:■;:;..  • 

(1)  Fast  passenger  locomotives,  8-wheel,  or  generally  known 
as  the  "American"  type.  This  type  of  engine  is  at  present 
employed  by  all  railway  companies,  as  well  as  by  the  State 

;  railways.' ■-:V''':/r'-.'  ■• .  ■-"^  ':■■:.-■  ^"^r.  •■'':]'  ■.-  -■\^''-  'f-.-V^r'fv  v--v-\-.  0  V;:;^;':-- 

(2)  Fast  passenger  locomotives  of  the  "Atlantic"  type.  At 
present  only  the  Northern  Railways  possess  this  type  of  loco- 
motive, series  Nos.  2641  and  266(1.  Similar  locomotives  are 
l>eing  built  for  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Railways  and  still 
other,  more   powerful,   for  the   Paris-Orleans   Railways. 

(3)  The  10-wheei  type,  first  put  in  service  in  1896  by  the 
"Southern  Railways  and  which  has  since  been  reproduced  by 
■'other  railway  companies  and  State  railways  with  more  or  less 

important  modifications,   but  which   do  not  alter  its  general 
aspect. 

(4)  8-wheel  connected  locomotives  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  and 
•Mediterranean  Railways,  a  number  of  which  have  been  trans- 
formed into  10- wheelers  (of  the  type  3)  by  substituting  a 
4-wheel  truck  in  place  of  the  forward  driver. 

(5)  The  "Consolidation'  type  engine  built  in  1901  for  the 
Southern  Railways  and  of  which  there  are  so  far  but  two 
locomotives,  Nos.  4001  and  i002:C-\:'^^-y:->i:^':':^:.\:-'Jj.-.^[.-r..^-'-.';- 

The  first  four  types  above  defined  are  sufficiently  known  to- 
^-'.tvUay  to  call  for  a  more  detailed  description;  but  agreeable  to 
the  readers  of  the  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal, 
we  attach  to  this  article  a  photograph,  principal  data  and  a 
few  general  drawings  of  the  engine  No,  4001  of  the  Southern 
Railways. 

These  locomotives  haul  trains  of  220  tons  on  3.3  per  cent, 
grades  on  the  Beziers  to  Neussargues  division  with  an  equiva- 
lent kilometric  consumption  of  steam  and  of  slightly  inferior 
kilometric  consumption  of  coal  than  our  older  8-wheel  coupled 
locomotives,  single  expansion,  and  which  cannot  haul  more 
than  159.8  tons  on  the  same  grades.  c  r^  j '     ■'    •>:'■;/■-".'■ 

PRINCIPAL    DATA    OF    LOCOMOTIVES    NOS.    400.1     AND     4O02. 
Southern   Railways  of  France. 
Hoilor  pressure 
Urate  area   ... 
Hejtlng  surface- 

***■>••••••.....•..•....•..•«•#♦. ..170   SQ.  1% 

.2.586    sq.    ft. 
.2,756    sq.    ft. 


•'^.-•;.  ••••.>•»•*:••.•••'«  .^^  lbs.   per   sq.    in. 

•  •••••••••*•••• ••••••r..oX    sq.    it . 
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Firebox 

Tubes    

Total    

Serve  Tubes — 

Number  -  ■  ;■•■■"'*  '*■       .'.^-.-.l    •■'.>■      '■  m-m^' 

Outside   diameter    , . ....  .8    ins 

Thickness ..,..'.'.'.".*.' .7-64  in 

Length  between  flue  sheets    .,.,.. '.'.'.14  "ft.  i'5-l»!   in' 

Inside  menn   rtinmotor  of  boiler   .  .. . . .  .1.  .^  .v.-.v.  •  •  •*  ft  11  9-lf:   ins 

Cylinders  — 


Diameter  of  low  pressure  cylinder   .,..'. 23  19-32   Ins. 

Stroke 25  19-32    Ins. 

Ratio  of  low  to  high  pressure  cylinder    2.360 

Ratio  of  volume  of  receiver  to  that  of  both  high  pressure  cylindeis.  1.740 

Diameter  of  driving   wheels    55%    ins. 

Diameter  of  pony  truck  wheels .33>/2   ins. 

Wheel  base,  distance  from —  ..'■■.!'■'■  -  " 

Pony  truck  to  forward  driving  axle  ...'.... .  ;  .  .-.;...,  . .  .7  ft.   %  in. 

Forward  driving  axle  to  H.  P.  main  axle 6  ft.  2  13-16  ins. 

H.  P.  main  axle  to  L.  P.  main  axle 4  ft.  9^4   i^"^- 

L.  P.  main  axle  to  rear  axle ^,. , . „  .:*... 5  ft.   %   in. 

Total  wheel  base   .;.,....,;..  .^:. .  .23  ft.   19-16   ins. 

Weight  of  locomotive  light   ......,...-._.»,.:..;.  .^.i...»,. 142.340   lbs. 

Weight  in  working  order —  •>-.-. :"'-..  ..a;^ 

First   axle ...;. . . . .  i^,.-«  •  •  •'»  ■  •  •  •> ..  .15.400    lbs. 

Second  axle »i"  .;•».,> . .»  . . . ........ .  35,530    lbs. 

Third  axle    . .-.  .\'4 .  .^.i...  .'.i  ....  i . .  ».35,530   lbs. 

Fourth  axle ...'i'.;  v  «.<'«;....;'.•..  ..^.'.3.^,530   lbs. 

Fifth   axle    ..;.........■. i .  ,,'...-.  »7'*  .'...'»..... -35,530    lbs. 

1  Otal       ..................................  W.  ..-.'.'..  ....W.<L04.0^\/       IDS. 

.\dhesive  weight ....*..  ..,>  ........ ... ...  142.120    lbs. 

Total  length  of  engine ..;..",^-..»k..  ..,.«.  .36  ft.   10  5-16  Ins. 

Kditor's  Not«' — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  M.  Muchnic.  formerly 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  Denver  &  Kio  Grande  Railway,  for  tiie  trans- 
lation of  Mr.  Herdner's  article.     '■'  v   .■■■;,  :  ■,'",;■     >    • 


STARVING  INJECTORS. 


Diameter  of  high   pressure  cylinder 


. »  i-..  .w-i ■»■,••,•,'.•.■.>  .  .  15 %    ins 


It  Is  not  nntisuai  for  a  large  locomotive  Injector  to  throw 
3,500  to  4,500  gallons  of  water  into  a  locomotive  boiler  in  an  . 
hour  and  yet  such  delivery  is  expected  to  be  provided   for 
through  pipes  no  larger  than  were  formerly  used  in  connec-  . 
tion  with  injectors  which  would  deliver  but  2,000  gallons  in 
that  time. 

While  great  progress  has   been   made   in   connection   with 
other  parts  of  locomotives,  the  injector  connections  have  not 
i)een  given  the  attention  which  they  deserve  and  the  locomo-  ^ 
tive  has  fairly  outgrown  them.     In  many  cases  the  old  stand- ' 
ards  have  remained  the  same  for  about  20  years,  notwith- 
standing  the    fact   that    locomotives    have    been    more    thaa 
doubled  in  capacity  in  that  time.     With  increased  boiler  capa-^ 
city  and  high  steam  pressure  it  is  necessary  to  use  injectors 
which  will  deliver  a  great  deal  more  water  than  that  which 
formerly  sufficed,  and  the  time  has  come  for  a  radical  change" 
in  this  practice.  ■-;•',•.■;■-  .    •    .' 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  vhy  at  least  3-In.  soM^Jro-bore : 
hose  should  not  be  used  to  «'onnect  with  the  tender  tank.  "■ 
With  this  a  free  opening  of  2'x  ins.  may  be  obtained  in  the 
fitting.  A  strainer  at  thp  valve  in  the  tank  well  may  be  used 
and  the  conical  strainer  in  the  pipe  removed.  This  would 
permit  of  using  much  larger  channels  for  the  water  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  injectors.       ■■■v  ■^:':'''-yi.-:' ,'-''':.'-::^'  ■:■'•'■  'i-'-         '. 

It  is  not  enough  to  enlarge  the  suction  side  alone,  the  deliv- . 
ery  pipes  and  checks  also  appear  to  need  attention.  The  du- 
plex check  fitting  supplied  by  the  Brooks  Works,  which  is 
shown  in  many  locomotive  engravings  in  this  journal,  seems 
to  be  a  very  good  device,  because  it  delivers  all  the  water  on 
one  side  of  the  boiler,  which  seems  to  be  better  practice  than 
to  enter  it  in  two  places  and  in  two  directions.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  main  point  of  this  criticism.  The  free  and  unob- 
structed opening  for  the  water  is  what  is'  needed.  A  check 
that  will  lift  but  1-16  in.  for  a  No.  :<t  injector  connected  by  a 
2^4  in.  pipe  is  not  sufficient,  yet  this  has  been  found  in  a  re- 
cently built  locomotive.  Such  an  injector  needs  at  least  an 
even  equivalent  to  a  2-in.  hole.  In  one  of  the  reports  presented 
to  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  last  June  the  following 
suggestions  occur: 

"As  the  water  evaporation  is  heavy,  a  good  inlet  from  tank 
to  injector  should  be  provided.  A  majority  of  the  manufactur- 
ers prefer  the  following  sizes  of  feed-pipe  in  connection  with 
the  different-sized   injectoi-s: 

"No.  8,  not  less  than  2  ins.  internal  diameter.  :  V. , 

"Nos.  9  and  1(»,  not  less  than  2%  ins.  internal  diameter.' 
"Nos.  11  and  12,  not  less  than  3  ins.  internal  diameter,  i.' 
Since  this  criticism  was  prepared  a  paper  on  this  subject  has 
been  read  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Park  before  the  New  England  Rail- 
road Club,  stating  that  recently  fittings  have  been  called  for  to 
provide  for  injectors  delivering  from  5,800  to  6,000  gals, 
per  hour.-^--.  -  ...^  ■  -  .._'-.  ....-«.-,..-':..   ^■..  .- 
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ORE  CARS,  80,000  POUNDS  CAPAQTY. 


OmCAfiO    &    NoKTJIWKSTKKN     RaTMVAY. 


These  ore  <  ars  were  designed  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Schroyer,  super- 
intendent o[  lilt'  tar  ^lepartnu-nt  of  the  Chi<'ago  &  Northwest- 
ern, to  meet  tiie  sj>e<'ial  lequirt  nients  of  the  large  ore  traffics 
of  that  road. 

Their  principal  feature  is  in  the  very  large  door  opening. 
5  ft.  G  ins.  l<»ng  and  a  /t.  1*  ins.  wide,  on  each  side  of  the  car. 
The  doors  (  insc  against  the  lower  faces  of  the  sills  and  the 
liojijier  surfaces  are  at  the  ends  only.  When  the  doors  are 
<»pened  Um\v  drop  against  the  rail  lieads  and  deposit  the  load 


)usly  r( 


It  has  been  erroneously  reported  that  Mr.  A.  M.  Waitt  has 
resigned  as  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  rolling  stock 
of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad.  We  are 
glad  to  state,  upon  the  k^thority  of  Mr,  Waitt,  that  he  has 
not  resigned.  V.  ■  ^■~  ■.'■.'■ 


The  ^otal  heating  surface  orythe  nineteen  boilers  of  the 
Norddeutscher  JJoyds'  twin  screws\eamship  "Kaiser  Wilhelni 
II."  is  107,043  sq.  ft,  and  the  grate  area  ,J,121  sq.  ft.  The  boiler 
pressure  will  be  225  lbs.  and  the  engineer  will  develop  40,000 
indicated  horse  power. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Autocar,  London,  it  was  slated 
that  if  automobiles  are  ever  to  be  anytniug  but  toys  for  nuid 
millionaires — which  they  are  at  present — the  makers  will  have 


L,  l.ij*  .-  ■  ■    '  .  -:  ■■  . — - 


4.  X 


^j;<^i__  ''-1  _.    '?*'! 


Ot9    CAB,     80,000    LBS.     CAPACITY — CHICAGO    A    MOBTHWE8TEBM     BAIL  WAY. 


to  the  ore  pockets  from  between  the  rails,  t^nless  the  door 
openings  are  large  the  ore  bridges  over  them  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  load  out.  To  assist  in  guarding  against  this 
ditfif  ulty  the  car  sides  slope  inwardly  slightly  toward  ilie 
top.  This  bridging  is  particularly  troublesome  with  high 
manganese  ores,  which  cement  together  and  are  sticky.  In  this 
construction  there  is  only  aiiout  I'O  ins.  of  obstruction  at  the 
center  sills.  Kour  "poke  holesi"  are  provided  in  each  side  for 
inserting  l>ars  to  loosen  the  load  whei;  ne<essary.  A  shaft 
extends  through  the  car  at  the  cente.-  to  operate  the  doors 
and  it  is  turned  by  a  lever  anrl  ratchot  at  the  end. 

The  body  bolsters  are  of  Z  bars.  The  draft  gear  is  of  the 
tandem  spring  type  and  is  pla«ed  between  the  center  sills 
where  the  draft  is  direct.  The  sills  are  four  in  number, 
«  X  10  ins.  in  .section  and  all  of  them  trussed.  In  a  car  but 
20  ft.  long  this  construction  presents  a  stiff  backbone  for 
pulling  and  buffing  stresses.  The  officers  of  this  road  do 
not  see  any  advantage'' in  steel  construction  for  cars  of  this 
length. 

'.  About  650  of  these  cars  are  now  in  servic;p.  After  two 
years'  .'service  they  weigh  28,000  lbs.  and  are  carrying  regu- 
larly from  i.o.utiu  to  lou.tmo  lbs.  of  ore.  They  are  mounted 
on  Haskell  k  Barker  trucks. 


_•     ••  -^    :.       .■  '. 


to  devote  their  attention  to  the  production  of  vehicles  that  will 
take  the  plate  of  cabs  and  carriages,  and  that  will  not  break 
down  continually  or  cost  a  small  fortune  to  keep  in  repair. 


F.  W.  WEBB. 


It  is  announced  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb  has  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  retire  from  his  activities  as  chief  mechanical  en- 
gineer of  the  London  &  North  Western  Railway,  after  52  years 
Oi  service.  He  entered  the  Crewe  Works  in  18.">1  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  interval  has  been  there  ever  since,  and 
during  this  time  has  built  about  4,000  locomotives.  He  is  in 
charge  of  3,000  locomotives  and  in  connection  with  his  work 
has  developed  a  large  number  of  improvements  invented  by 
himself.  Among  other  improvements,'  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  use  steel  boiler  shells.  In  1878  he  changed  an  old 
Trevithick  engine  into  a  compound  and  in  1882  built  one  to  his 
own  design.  He  has  been  a  consistent  advocate  of  compounding, 
and  seven  types  of  compounds  of  his  design  are  now  running 
on  the  London  &  North  Western.  His  salary,  according  to  The. 
Engineer,  from  which  these  facts  are  taken,  is  $35,000  per 
year,  that  of  his  predecessor  Mr.  Ramsbottom,  was  $2.^.000 
per  year.  This  fact  is  commented  upon  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


■..•.t 
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NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOP, 


Reading,  Pa.   . 


...''PHILADELPHIA    &    BEADlXCi     RAILWAY. 


I. 


.;..   General  Dkscuii'Tion.  •    -^      '/  ^ 

The  new  locomotive  shops  of  this  road  at  Reading,  Pa.,  are 
the  most  extensive  as  to  size  of  buildings  in  this  country. 
Reading  is  the  natural  geographical  center  of  the  road,  and  of 
1^500  miles  of  track  no  part  is  more  than  1.50  miles  from  this 
jtoint.  The  old  shops  were  built  in  1850,  in  James  Mil- 
holland's  time,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made, 
'resulting  in  the  usual  rambling  plant  t-ut  up  by  streets, 
which  was  very  inconvenient  in  handling  material  and  work. 
it  could  have  been  put  into  shape  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
next  ten  years,  but  instead  of  doing  this  a  portion  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  north  of  the  union  station  was  utilized,  where 
the  possibilities  of  endwise  extension  are  unlimited.  The 
old  shops  will  be  abandoned.  This  new  location  is  near  the  car 
shops  and  is  favorable  for  a  central  power  plant  for  driving 
lioth  locomotive  and  car  shops  and  furnishing  all  the  light- 
ing required  by  the  company  in  Reading.:,-  .-:...'.: 

Capacity. — The  shops  were  originally  intended  to  repair 
750  locomotives,  but  the  entire  equipment  of  the  I'oad,  now 
numbering  1,000  locomotives,  will  be  maintained  here.  At 
several  outlying  points  small  shops  will  be  maintained  for 
light  repairs,  such  as  are  ordinarily  made  in  roundhouses. 
I  is  intended  to  put  all  of  the  locomotives  through  the  shops 
ome  in  every  eighteen  months,  which  will  require  turning 
out  56  per  month.  This  includes  general  repairs,  boilers,  tanks, 
foundry,  pattern  and  smith  shop  work.  The  erecting  shop  has 
70  pits  and  is  intended  to  provide  track  room  for  70  locomo- 
tives undergoing  general  repairs  at  one  time.  Of  course  the 
r;  pidity  with  which  they  will  be  turned  out  will  depend  upon 
the  machine  and  other  dep:irtments.  The  car  .shops  are  sep- 
arate, but  in  the  same  tract  of  land  anjj  also  on  the  west  side 
ot  the  main  line.  The  land  owned  by  the  company  in  this 
section  of  the  city  is  in  a  valley  and  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
main  line.  It  is  a  long  and  relatively  narrow  tract.  When 
in  complete  working  order  about  2,000  men  will  be  required 
in  the  locomotive  department,  and  there  are  already  800  men 
in   the  car   repair  shops. 

..  The  Ground  Plan. — For  such  a  large  plant  the  arrangement 
is  compact  and  the  plan  was  worked  out  to  group  work  of 
similar  character  together  in  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  distance  through  which  material  and  parts  must  be  car 
ried.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  thoroughfare  between 
tlie  buildings  from  one  side  of  the  plant  to  the  other  and 
that  the  boiler  shop  joins  the  southwest  corner  of  the  erecting 
.shop.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  a  thoroughfare  could  not 
be  used  at  this  point,  as  the  west  line  of  the  shop  buildings 
lies  close  to  a  12-ft.  wall  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  street. 
The  buildings  are  not  placed  too  close  together  for  good 
natural  lighting.  They  are  very  large  and  sul)stantial  in 
construction,  built  of  brick  of  a  handsome  dark  red  color, 
upon  a  skeleton  frame  of  steel.       ;   -^  .•;•;:<..•.-,:;,  vv\^;.r::,.,^/^/ 

The  locomotive  shop  is  arranged  on  the  transverse  track 
plan,  with  two  outside  bays,  with  35  pits  in  each,  each  bay 
being  70  ft.  in  width,  with  the  machine  shop,  60  ft.  in  width, 
between  them.  To  get  locomotives  into  and  out  of  the  shop 
two  65-ft.  turntables  with  concrete  pits  are  employed  at  the 
northeast  and  southeast  corners.  This  avoids  the  necessity 
of  a  transfer  table  and  provides  a  safeguard  against  tyin.t; 
up  the  shop  by  the  failure  or  breakdown  of  a  single  turn- 
table. The  locomotives,  once  in  the  shop,  are  handled  by 
cranes,  the  crane  service  being  excellent,  and  in  fact  a  fea- 
ture of  the  entire  plant  in  all  departments. 

A  glance  at  the  ground  plan  shows  the  cire  which  was 


taken  to  provide  as  far  as  possible  for  straight-line  move- 
Pients  of  material.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  location  of  the  boiler  shop,  already  referred  to,  which  is 
such  that  the  35-tou  cranes  of  the  west  bay  of  the  erecting 
shop  may  run  into  the  boiler  shop,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
35-ton  boiler-shop  ci-ane  can  be  run  into  the  erecting  shop. 
It  will  l)e  noticed  that  a  track  runs  through  the  boiler  shop, 
another  one  from  the  storage  yard  north  of  the  locomotive 
thop  through  the  center  of  the  machine  shop  and  storehouse 
?n(l  that  all  the  large  buildings  are  conuecieil  to  the  service 
tracks  by  turntables.  The  forge  and  smith  shops  have  their 
east  wall  in  line  with  that  of  the  locomotive  shop  and  the 
storehouse  is  placed  between  the  boiler  and  forge  shops,  which. 
is  as  convenient  an  arrangement  as  could  be  made.  The 
foundry  is  further  removed  to  the  eastward  of  the  forge 
shops  and  the  carpenter  and  pattern  shop  are  iftimediately 
north  of  the  foundry.  Extensions  may  be  made  to  any  or  all 
01  the  buildings  by  building  on  to  their  ends. 

The  power  house  location  was  important.  In  deciding  upon 
its  position  the  probable  power  consumption  of  the  shops  was 
larefully  estimated,  which  revealed  the  fact  that  the  center 
of  the  demand  for  power  was  dose  to  the  center  of  the  loco- 
motive shop.  On  account  of  tlu-  large  quantity  of  power  used 
in  the  locomotive  building  the  power  house  was  placed  oppo- 
site its  center.  The  cable  and  pipe  tunnel  leading  from  the 
power  house  enters  the  locomotive  shop  at  its  center  and  the 
crane,  power  and  lighting  mains  are  all  fed  at  the  middle  of 
their  length.  This  reduces  the  cost  of .  f ee9ers  in  this  shop 
to  one-fourth  of  that  required  by  fe**ding  at  either  end.  At 
first  it  was  intended  to  locate  the  power  house  at  the  south 
end  of  the  shop  yanl.  but.  this  was  abandoned  for  the  reason 
statedi  For  distant  transmission,  as  In  the  case  of  the  yard 
lighting  and  the  operation  of  the  pumping  plant  at  North 
Reading.  ."5,000  ft.  away.  Avhere  three  motors  are  to  be  used 
for  pumping  purjioses,  the  location  of  the  power  house  did 
not  matter  so  much  as  the  transmission  is'by  alternating  cur- 
reiit  of  stifficiently  high  voltage.  .-.."  \         :       .  .. 

The  main  entrance  for  employees  i -3  through  time-keepers' 
booths,  with  six  gates,  hwated  at  the  south  end  of  the  office 
building  at  North  Sixth  street.  Here  the  men  are  checked 
in  and  out.  As  the  men  enter  the  gates  the  time-keepers  in 
th'";  booths  hand  them  numbered  checks,  which  they  retain 
while  in  the  shop.  lettirning  them  upon  leaving.  In  this  way 
the  time  of  every  man  i.s  taken  from  the  length  of  time  the 
check  is  out.  The  six  gates  easily  accommodate  1,500  men, 
which  is  the  number  now  employed  at  these  works. 

Locomotive  Shop. — This  building  is  the  largest  of  its  kintl 
in  this  country.  It  is  750  ft.  long  by  200  ft.  wide,  with  no 
divisions,  oi'  partitions.  The  roof  trasses  of  the  erecting 
bays  are  46  ft.  &  ins.  from  the  floor  an  1  those  of  the  machine 
shop  are  33  ft.  5  ins.  The  crane  service  in  this  building  is 
admirable,  covering  the  entire  floor  area,  including  the  ma- 
chine shop,  and  it  will  be  described  in  detail  in  a  later  issue. 

One  of  the  large  120-ton  cranes,  with  its  test  load  of  150 
tons  of  steel  rails,  is  shown  in  the  large  interior  view  of 
cue  of  the  erecting-shop  bays.  Each  erecting-shop  bay  has 
one  of  these  120-ton  Niles  cranes  with  two  60-ton 'trolleys  and 
an  auxiliary  6.000-lb.  hoist.  These  are  the  mo.<5t  powerful 
cranes  ever  put  into  railroad  shops.  On  lower  rails  each  of 
these  shops  has  a  35-ton  crane,  and  the  boiler  shop  has  one 
of  this  size  also.  The  west  side,  therefore,  has  three  cranes. 
Two  10-ton  cranes  serve  the  machine  shop  over  its  entire 
length.     ■     ■  ^^■•■  :^  ^■".  •^■■■.  ...;  .■■;1---;.: -;■;.- .  ■   ■   ":  :     -  \"  ^    .- 

By  placing  the  heating  fans  ouf.«!id»  of  the  building  in 
seven  lean-to  fan-houses,  locating  the  fan-dn(t!^  underground 
and  locating  the  wash-room  and  accessories  also  in  lean-tos, 
renders  every  squaij  foqt  of  floor  area  of  this  enormous 
building  available  for  locomotives  or  machinery.  At  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  building  is  the  cleaning  pit  in  a 
building  by  itself,  which   is  reached  by   the   through   Crack 
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MOBTH    KNI»  O*'    i.iM'OM«>TIVK    Sllof.    WITH     MArUINK    SHOl-    IN    CKNTKIi    ANK     lI,KANINO-PlT    }iOUMK    AT    KUlllT. 


ItOII^B  8HOP.  FUOM  HKSH  OROVNI>  TO  THK   WKMT.       KIVKTIXC  ToWKR  AT  THK     CKNTKK.       SHyWS   THK   I.AKUK   A.MOl.N T  <»K  Ol.AJHS    iN    n<M>K. 


>S«ilJTU   END  OK    BCHLKR    SHOP.       FLVE    DEPABTMENT   LEAX-TO    AT    THE    LEFT.       I!l>I.I.IX«  SHI'TTEK  1KH>K»  TO  KIVK  TANK  REPAIR  TRACIKH.      Itl.AfKSM  1  I  1 1 
;  :       SHOP    AT    niflHT         STOREHOUSE    APPEARS     AT    THE     RKAR.        AT. SO     SHOWS    LAVATORIES    AM)  VITRXACE    HOI'SES   AT    THE     RUiHT. 


V    .  •. 


SIDE   VIEW  or    LOCOMOTIVK    SHOP   AND    OFFICE   BtnU>ING.       MAIN    ENTRANCE     GATE   AT   THE    RIGHT.         .'' 

XKW    T.OCOMOTIVB    SHOPS    AT    READING— PHILADELPHIA    «   RBADINO    RAJTilTAT  f   i'.- 


:.  '-    .  \ .'    ./ 
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SMITH  ANTI    FOBGE    SHOP   BCILDINa,    FBOM  SOUTHWEST    COBNEB,    SHOWOia    FCRNACE    LEAN-TOS    AND    WASHBOOMS    AT  BIQHT. 


rOUNDBY  FBOM    SOUTHWEST  COBMEB,    SHOWING  INSULATOB-BACKS    AT    GABLE    WINDOW    FOK     OVEBHEAD   WIBK    .HVSTBM. 


VIKW    OF     FOUNDRY    FROM     NORTHWEST     COBNER,     SHOWING    CUPOLAS     AND    STOOKHOTrSE  AT   LEFT. 


CARPENTER-SHOP    BUILDING,    SHOWING    OUTSIDE    STEEL    CONSTRUCTION    FOB  TIMEKEEPERS'      BOOTHS      AT      MAIN      ENTRANCE      TO      SHOP     <}ROl'NI>8.      FOR    - 

..::.-/:,■/:,:  X..'"-^ATO^   eKWV  I NG    the    pattern     lofts.  :       .j     ;,;-■->.,;:-.;.. CHECKING     THK     EMPIOYKKS     IX     AM.     OUT.  ;    .  :.         •. 


:'    NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    SHOPS    AT    REAPING,    PA.— PHILADELPHIA    &    READING    RAILWAY. 
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across  the  north  end  of  the  shop.  The  locomotive-shop 
building  is  lighted  by  large  windows  and  large  areas  of  glass 
in  the  monitors  on  the  roots.  A  good  idea  of  the  natural 
lighting  is  presented  in  the  large  photograph  already  referred 
to.    The  arrangement  of  the  main  hay  of  thf  hoilpr  shop  in 


vice  of  the  locomotive  and  boiler  shop  was  first  employed  in 
the  Concord  shops  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  illustrated  in  this 
journal  in  February,  1898.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  arrange 
ment  of  the  two  plants  are  very  different,  however,  that  of 
the   Concord  shops   l)eiug   with    longitudinal    tra«:ks. 


SOnTHWF.ST    rORN'ER    OF    POWEK-UOrSK.    SHOWINr, 


.-.■•■'■Jj. 


POWEB-HOCSS     iltOM     SOtJTHKAST,     SHOWING  Dl  MKING   CHl'TKS     IS     A8H- 

'■.••:'«     ~-"=-  TOWER.    AN1>     COAUNQ    TBACK.  ,••-.;;•,       ,     . 

line  with  the  west  bay  of  the  erecting  shop  is  admirable  for 
the  west-side  erecting  bay.  Boilers  from  the  east  erecting- 
shop  bay  will  be  transferred  to  the  west  side  of  the  shop 
upon  trucks  and  carried  to  the  boiler  shop  by  one  of  the 
cranes.  It  will  be  noticed  that  three  tracks  will  be  available 
for  such  movements,  one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  locomotive  shop.     This  idea  of  continuous  crane  ser- 


STAfK     ANI>     IX  MlM.Nli    ASli-TUWKK   AX    UlUlll.  •".•-. 

Proportions. — In  studying  the  plans  of  these  shops  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions  and  proportions  may  be  found  interesting: 

Floor  Areas  In  Square  FeeC    .  .-.  -...„.;. 

Krecling   floors.    74u   x    14»» .v; ,  j  .  ; ,  ;'..  .  .  lo3,6(»li 

Machine  shop,  740  x  «0 ..............v..,.-.".,-....    44,400 

Boiler  shop.   400  x    120 ...  .  .    48.000 

Smith  and  forge.  5fi8  x  60,  18K  x  20 37,840 

•    •  ■■•       •■    ::-.:-  '~i{-'.:-:    \,-\.  '■":<■  ■'     .   /:  ,    .■■'..■■'';■.•-■;■,-■■,■     233,840 

Carpenter  .shop,   «M  x  2l»0  X   4 ..",.,.».  .......  48.1KH> 

Power-house.    175    x   112 •. ..,;.;........  19,600 

Foundry,    400    x    130 .'.... 52,000 

Storehouse.  lOo  x  70  x  2 ■.  :.  ..  .■. 14.000 

Stockhouse,    1  (il    x    40 6,440 

Office  buildiuK.  43  x  96  x  3 12.384 

CleniiiiiK   pit.    44    x    50.  .............. , .•..».,...>;.  2200 

"''.:'  ■:     y       -■■    '.'•  ■■      .•  154,624 

Loeoniotivf"  shops  proper    . ,  .  .  ,..  .  .  . ..  .  .  .  .  ... .  . . .  ■. .  i.vi  ,  233. 840 

Accessory  departments    .  .•...•«  .>,.  > .  it  .-..,.■, . , , .  .....^..,v *...,»  .  .154.624 

Total    floor  area    '.....  .\  ..-,... .  ,...■'.,_.■.-.  .<•■:.  ..v, •..•,■-.  .388,464 

Froporti.oii  of  Area  to  Total  Loooniofive  Shops  Proper. 

EreethiK   shop    103  600  sq.  ft.  . .;  44% 

Machine    shop    44.400  sq.  ft .  .  ».."  19% 

Boiler   shop 48.000  sq.  ft .  .  .  .    21% 

Smith   and   foreie 37.840  sq.  ft 16% 

-•     .v:  ;^  '  ^    ■•  ^s^   V  •/''♦"•:•-;  :        2:53,840 sq.  ft. ..  .ioca 

■■?--■■■■'-.■'.'.•"■'■       '  ■■..■. 

.   .-  ■■  .         Kelatioii   to   Krertlng  Floor.  .,.;    .   .7-    .  .     ^  •;  ^ 

Erect UiK   floor    .  •  . . -  •  •  •  • lti:H.6<M»  sq.  ft .  .  .  Ahvri' 

.Vlaohine    shop    .  .  .  ...-...; >. ,  .  ._,•...  .... .  .  .    44.4UO  sq.  ft .  .  .  .    43'"^ 

Boiler   shop .  .  .'.  ." 48,000  sq.  ft .  .  .  .    46*;; 

Smith    and    forge 37.840  sq.  ft     .  .  .    36r, 

Tliese  pro|)ortions  are  interesting  in  comparison  with  the 
rorre.sponrling  figures  for  the  Collinwood  shops  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  .Vlichtgan  Southern  Railway  (American  Engineer. 
October.  1902.  page  304).  These  are  summlarized  as  follows 
in  terms  of  the  total  area  of  locomotive  shops  proper:  ,..,.-. 

Collinwood.       Reading. 

Erect  tng  shop    .  .  \ ,  > ... ;  ".->  •  •  •  •  •  •  •'•  • '  •  •  ••  •  ••■"•:  • 22^  447< 

Machine   shop    ..  »1  .-...'.,..,..';.,..;..  .^  ...■,'.,.■••..•••.••- 33%^  1995- 

Hoiler   shop    .  .  .  ..,.■•;•;;■».  -  .  ...  .■.■.*  ..'.........-.  i  .  ;:.  .  .25^  21'7f 

Blacksmith    and    forge " 19'7r  16^7 

These  figures  will  be  misleading  unless  the  descriptions  of 
the  two  plants  are  carefully  studied.  With  the  erecting  space 
considered  as  100  per  cent.,  the  comparison  is  as  follows: 

■   ..                                           .  -   .     Collinwood.  Reading. 

Krecting    floor    ...:.'... '.  .  .'....".. 100%  100% 

Machine  shop    147%  vtt%/ 

Boiler   shop    113%  '     "4«% 

Smith  and  forge 84*:^  36% 

In  subsequent  issues  the  construction  of  the  buildings  and 

the  arrangement  of  their  machinery  and  equipment  will  be 

presented  in  detail..  ■■'^^■■■■■s'.-^'x-':'.-.r.J'^--'''-';^^^ 

■  -^'i- -,'  ■;'   I     '.    .'''.:■    .'■--■'•  .'■■■       ■'  "  v''-..;> 

■  '        •  ■■■  -  '"'••',"    .■'"•        ■' ■  1       i"'.-   '■■. 


v^  ..■  :  •.■ 


J 


:•••'•.•.••■  -/V:  ■."'■•': 
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across  the  north  end  of  thf  shop.  Thp  )o<omotiv«-shop 
building  is  li^lited  hy  laru^-  windows  ;nid  larjii-  Hn>as  of  jjjjiss 
in  thf  raouitors  ou  the  roott;.  A  jtood  idt-a  of  thr  iiatiinil 
ti^htiii^  is  pr»'s'pnto<l  ill  rhf>  Irtrsc  iihotomap!)  ain-ady  n>f«'rn'<l 
ro.     Tilt'  arran^rpUH'fU   nf  tlu-  niain   liay   nf  tlu'   tM>jW'r  slu>p   in 


viff  of  thp  locomot if*"  and  ImilPr  shoji  was  first  employed  id 
111.'  Cniirord  sliops  of  tlu-  nosioii  A:  Maiiif.  illustratfd  in  this 
joiinjal  in  Ki'ltruary.  is'.is.  h  will  lie  nou-d  thai  ilu'  airangc 
nil  ni  of  ihr  twd  plains  avf  vtM'v  difffrcni.  however,  thai  of 
the    Coni-urd    shops    hejii);    with    Iciimiiiidliial    ira<-l<s 


Fr«>l'THWK.-<  r     I'tiKM  U     i>l       l'''U)li     ll<il>l.     .~HmV\  IM        -i    \i    K       \\i>      in    lll'IM.      \>.ll      loVVlli      \l      KK.III 


■.    fOlVKR-HOrSK     *'it<>Nl,    Sol    J.Jd'AKl'.      .-JlirtWlVl.    Ill    MI'IN*.    IIM    I  I  >•      IS        \.'<M 

.       •'    :  •■      .  .■   Tt>Wi"n.    \>i' '  i<».vi4ji;G    xkack. 

line  with  the  west  hay  ol  liie  erei  lini;  siiop  is  adiuiraliU'  for 
the  west-side  erecting  huy.  lioilers  from  the  east  ereetinp- 
shop  bay  will  be  transferred  to  the  west  side  of  the  shojt 
upon  triieks  and  earried  to  tli»^  l)oil"r  shop  hy  one  of  the 
cranes.  It  will  be  noticed  that  three  tracks  will  he  available 
for  such  ujoveroentSr  one  at  ea<h  end  and  one  in  the  middle 
of  th«  lorf»inntiv*»  shop      This   idea    of   continiioiis   t^ranp   ser- 


Proi>ortions. —  In  sliidyinfi  the  idans  of  these  iihoits  the  t>»l- 
NnviiiK  dimensions  and  prupon  inns  nuiv   he  found  iiileresi  iiij; : 


rUmr  .Vri';!-   in  Si)ii:iri'   l-'i'i », 

Kn'i  iM>;    llooiv.    7  1"    .\    1  U' .       ..........  ^  . 

.Miicliiiir  >h<ip.  7l<>  V  li't.,    .    ..':.'..,..::-.:.:-..'.. 

tWiil.T   >llfi|..    1 \    1  L'"  .  .  ■,     ..,.,■,    ■.    '. 

Siuiili  iinil  forjif.  ."I'is  x  •;".    1  s.^*  \   •_'!'    .     .  ,^ 


I 'ill|il  lltll     slHl|i.    >>•<     \    "_'""     \     I.. 

i'i)\vfi-li(>u>t'.    17.">    \    I  12...  ..  .  . 

KiitiiKhy.    Jon    \     i:'.(i ,  .  . 

SlotrlliillMt'.    I  ml    X    7"    X    "J .      .  .  ; 

SiM.  kli'iii.--.     lt;i    s     t<i.. 

iiilicc  liiiililliiK     Ki  X   fill  X  :{.  .. 
I'll  jihliii;    |>il.     I  I    T    .".'I       .     .     ,-. 


I.Mi  iillidtiv.      ~li>i|"-     |. injur        ..      .  ,  ....... 

A I  '•••-Mil  v   il(|>iir!  iiitiit>    ............     .        .  ."      ..." 

'I'liliil    ttiiiii'   iiicii           .     .  ,     ^     .       .  .  .  .               .  .'     ....  . ,,  .  .  ■. 

I'l  ii|iiiit  ion   nf  .\  I  (  ,1   til  ■r<it;il  I.iiiitiiMit  n-i-  Sli<i|).-   l'iii|"'i" 


Ki«itlnK    -h(j|> 
.Mji  liiiif    sliii|i 
lloiliT   >h{t\>     .     . 
Sniiili   .'Mill    iUrm' 


I  '•:;  timi  M|    fi 
,  ,     I  l.l'Ki  sii.  ft  . 

I. ■<.»»<><(  s«|.    II  . 

:'.7.s  p. .-.,.  If . 


:i:::!.s4<'  s»i.  ft , 


.  1  ij;{^>;iiii 
ll.ii»» 
t.S.niiii 

.  ;{7.,sj<' 
'i:j.;..sp>- 

I.S.IM.IM    ■ 

r«i;.iiii<t 

'.     H.OUtl 

t:.4i'i 

,    iJ.;:si 

-  21  •" 

l.-.l.'-.-M 

.  2h:{  s^tf 
.iTi  4.  •;■_'< 

.  .-.ss.  |i;i 


I H'  ; 

1  oil'  , 


1 'I.'.,  fit  It  1   ,-«().    fl 

..     i<M.', 

1  l,l'">   M|.    fl   . 

I.-:-, 

l.S.<MM>M|..ft 

Pi', 

:;7   .St"  S.|.   fl      . 

. .    .■*.<;•, 

K-«l;iiiiH)    111    i'^ri'ii  tilt;   I''Iihm 

Kif  ii  iiij;     IliMii  .   .  .    • 

.Miii'liilK-    >liiii»  

lliiiliT    slmli  .  ■  .  ■  .    ,  1. 

Sinilli    anil    li>i};<-  •  .   ;'.     '  .     . 

Tliise  (ti'oporiioiis  are  inieresriny  in  roniparison  with  the 
1  III  itspoiiillim  (iuun  s  Inr  iln'  f "iilliiiwo<nl  siiop^  of  (he  i  al<e 
Shore  A-  Mi<hiu;iii  Soinhein  Kaitway  lAineiii-an  KllKineer 
n.  tolnr.  !;»'•:'.  patie  .{Oil  These  am  siiinniari/ed  as  follows 
ill   terms  of   ilie   iiiiat  arei   of   Im  »ioioi  i\  !•   slioj-.s  proper; 

Kriiliii^    -tui|'  •  '" '    J   ■. 

.\lii:hini-    -hull  .•       .  ."  ■  -  .'  ; 

Mollir    >liii|i  .     .    '.  

Iiliii  k.^iniili    :iimI    foriii' 

These  tiRiires  will   he  niiskadiii^  iinle.ss  the  di'scriptions  of 

I  lie  two  plants  are  carefully  studied.     With  the  erecting  space 

lonsidered  as  loo  |i»vf  cent.,   the  comparison   is  as  follows: 

Kri-.liiii:    Ii'""!'         -  ■  .  ,.■,      ■• 

Mill  IlilK'    >li<>|i  ...  .'...\.'.  ,].     ..'■'.  .  ;  .     :  '  -•;  .   ''. 

lioiliT   >liiip    .  .  .• .  .       ...,..,.■■...-... 

Siniili  aiiil   iKfKc.  ...,....■...!       .....    . 

In  siiliseiiiient  issues  the  <onstrnctio?i  of  th*^'  hiiiidings  and 
the  arranjieinent  of  their  machinery  and  equipment  will  h<> 
presented   in   detail. 
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HEAVY  COMPOUND  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVES. 


2—8—2   (Mikado)   Type.  . 


ATCUlSOJ!i»  TOPEKA  &  SANTA  FK  RAILWAY. 

;•-:••;.  :^- /,.■■••■••;;■/.. ;,:■:■'     ^  ■-■•.."; 

Fifteen  of  these  heavy  Vauclain  compounds  are  now  build- 
ing at  the  ijaldwin   T^ocomotive  Works.     While   considerably 


In  starting,  using  live  steam  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
they  are  equivalent  to  single-expansion  locomotives  with  24-in 
cylinders.  When  running  as  compounds  they  are  equivalen 
to  single-expansion  engines  having  22.8-in.  cylinders.  Tht 
total  weight  is  2liO,000  lbs.  and  the  weight  on  drivers  (esti- 
mated) 200.000  lbs.  In  the  matter  of  heating  surface  thest 
engines  nave  but  24  sq.  ft.  less  than  the  largest  area  evei 
given  to  a  locomotive,  the  2 — 10 — 0  type  of  this  road  haviaj; 
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lighter  than   the   design   illustrated   in   the  June  number  of  '.390  sq.  ft.    The  boiler  is  practically  ihe  same  as  that  illus- 

this  journal  of  last  year,  they  are  very  heavy  and  powerful.  trated    in    our   June   issue,   both    engines   having   19-ft.   tubes 

A  definite  idea  of  their  capacity  is  obtained  from  the  tractive  2U  ins.  in  diameter.    The  boiler  pressure  is  225  lbs.    A  pho- 

power    (55,600  lbs.)   and  the  heating  surface    (5,366  sq.  ft),  tograph  will  be  presented  in  a  later  issue  and  we  hope  to 


,1  •■' :  ■;      *' 
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give  an  account  of  the  work  which  these  engines  are  doing. 
For  convenience  in  comparison  with  other  heavy  engines  the 
tcllowing  ratios  are  presented:  ..;../.  -j     / : 


Heating  surfa(  e  . 

V  (ilume  of  h.  p.  cylinders 
Tractive  weight  '  . 

Heating  ..surface        ;  v': 

Tract  ive  weight 

Tractive  effort  (compound) 
r:,.-.-   Tractive  effort 
"iTcating  surface 
;    Heating  surface     --  ;  • 


'•.  *  -v  A  t  *■■  "•> 


'■:  y\-    Grate  area      "" '. ;    :;    :':.^,  '    ■ 
Tr.i-tive  effort  X  diameter  of  dii vers 


Heating  surface 


W- -32 

THB   FIREBOX^     , 


These  engines  are  equipped  with  tlie  Player  traction  in- 
creaser,  applied  to  the  leading  and  trailing  trucks,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  side-elevation  drawing.  This  device  was  de- 
.s(ribed  oa  page  373  of  our  December  number,  1901.  The 
trailing  truck  is  Mr,  Kenneth  Rushtous  design  (American 
Engineer,  1902.  page  235).  The  leading  truciv  has  "three- 
point"  hangers  and  spiral  springs.  The  frames  are  5  ins. 
wide  and  o-V^  ins.  deep  over  the  driving  boxes.  Like  the 
- — 10 — 0  type  already  referred  to,  these  engines  have  11  x  12-in. 
main  driving  journals,  the  other  nriving  journals  being 
iOxl2  ius. 

•  ..  -•     ■    :  •         Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  HaHwajr.    •  =     .'-•,"   .'.:■:■ 

':^U'>':i    '     '  2— 8— 2  (Mikado)  Typo.  ^  '^5  :•;;      --■■  ;^^ 

Freight  Locomotives.  .-..    -,7". ■•■■.•      .-.. 

Koad   number    .  . .' !..... 

J^auKe  ..,.>..  .^. v.......,...; 

J^yi'"**" .:.....,............. 

Valve    ..;...'.      ..; 

Uoiler— ^ype  .,.;:.. ,  .v  w.  .U""  V:^!" 
.:    Diameter    ..........:;...........:. 

•    Thickness  of  sheets. .. . ; . . . , : . . . . ; . 

Working  pressure  . .... . .  . : . . , ,  .  .  ,  . 

Fuel    ,  .  .  .  .  ....,..,..,.. 

Slaying .'.  .-  .  . ". 

Hfinht  of  center  above'  raili?!  [.-.K  .  ... 
Fircbo.x — Material    *.,..,......  ,  .  .  ;  .  , 

^^ilisth ..,■.>>.., •,..i...:..; 

width  ;.............,. 

Depth .  . :  .. . 

Thickness  of  sheets 

Sides.   %  In.;    back.  •%  in.;    crown.  %  in.;  tube.  9-1  fi  in 
Water  space. ..........  .Front.  4Vi>  ins. ;    sides.  4  ins, ;   back,  4  las 


....,/. ;. :.. .  . ;  .  :  .SCO 

.....'...  .v..  ..  4   ft.   HVj   ins. 

........  ,liB  and  80  x  32  ins. 

'-■■ .  ......  .".  . .  Italanctd    pi;-ton 

.-.  ..,...;..•.  .  .  .  .  .Wagon  top 

.  .  .  . ,. ..  . .  ;... ...  ....  78%    in.-. 

,....:..,..■..%  and  15-16  ins. 

,.>;;.,..,..;..;;..  .-225  lbs. 

. . ,  •  r..  •■  '■..  ;.■>»•.■, .' . ....  Coal 

;.:.'. .  .  i  ;,.■,>  ■.  ;■; Radial 

.  .  .  ,  ;■.  . ;'.  ./,  .■■.'■.9  ft.  U  Vj  ins. 
.  •  .  .•-.,-.>-••'•  .-.. .  .: i .  .....  Steel 

. . ...  Vi  .J.',. !;;.;..:..;  .108  ins. 

•  • -  • '.  . . 78   ins. 

Front,  80  ins.;    back,  78  ins. 


Tubes — Material  ,,..."••..  ...  .^. . 

Wire  gauge    ..-..i,.vv. 

Number    •  •*  •  •  •  i.  . .  •  .  . 

Dlamettr ...  .  .  .... 

Length .; .  , 

Heating  surface — Firebox 

1    U  L/ V9  .'■  r-  m-m  -^-  »    k    •    ••.  •»\»*    •    •    •    •     ■    ■    •«     •    m    •    «    *     •    ^  '•-»'•'•••    •    «     • 

XuLdl      v***. •■•«•«••••    •■■■•■    •■■••■*•••#•'*•«■•■ 

Grate  area ....,,..;,-, 

Driving  wheels — Diameter  outside  .....,,,...... i^ 

Diameter  of  center 

Journals ., , Main,  11  x  12  ins. ; 

Engine  truck  wheels  (front) .  diameter  ........... 

Journals ; . . . .  .«>•.  ^ 

Trailing  wheels,  diameter  ; . . .  i. .  .>..■•  • .  «• 

Journals . , .  ,. .  . ,  ,i.  ..*.',.',.  ,.-  . 

Wheel  base,  driving  ..  .  .  .  , . .-.  . .  .  ,  .  i. .  .■. 

Total  engine ^ .-.-'. . .  ,  .  .-. 

Total  engine  and  tender   i.-,,. . . . 

Weight  on  driving  wheels    (est.) 

Total  engine    (est.) 

Total  engine  and  tender    (est.)    

Tank,  capacity   .;....*.•..;.. 7,000 

■Tender   .........;;.  .,v..;.  r ..  Xumber  of  wheels,  8; 

JournalK  . . . .';  > .  • ". . . ...» .,■...•.■*•*•  •■" 


.  •  m-i:»  ..^  . .  .  .  Iron 

'••  ^  •. *  «  «-«  •  •  •  .  i\0.    X «. 

. . . . . ... .  .2%    ins. 

^ 19    ft. 

. . :. .  ..210.3  sq.  ft. 

5,155.8  sq.   fl. 

, . 5.366.1  sq.  ft. 

,.,.,. .  .58.5  sq.   ft. 

>.. 57  ins. 

50  ins. 

others,  10  x  12  ins. 

. 29  li   ins. 

-►.6^  x  10»4j    ins. 

.,.'.., 40  ins. 

..i, ;..76  X  12  ins. 

16  ft. 

., 16    ft, 

.. . . .  .3  ft.  6«2  ins. 

.:. 62  ft. 

.. .  ..... 200.000   lbs. 

,;'..... 260.000   lbs. 

.......  400.000    lbs 

gals,  and  12  tons, 
diameter.  34  Vi  ins. 
, , . .  .  5  Vj  X  10  ins. 


COST  OF  OPERATING  TURNTABLES  BY  POWER. 


A  comparative  statement  of  costs  oif  various  methods  of 
opeiating  turntables  by  power,  prepared  for  the  Association 
of  Railway  Superintendents  of  Bridges  and  Buildings  by  Mr. 
F.  E.  Schall,  bridge  engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
presents  interesting  figures.  He  states  that  equipments  for 
driving  turntables  by  gasoline  engines  cost  about  $1,100  and 
by  eledrif  motor  (General  Electric  Company)  about  $1,150, 
and  that  the  economy  depends  upon  the  number  of  engines 
turned,  as  the  following  record  sliows: 

[Note. — These  figures  do  not  include  interest  or  deprecia- 
tion, which  would  amount  to  about  45  cents  per  day.] 

64rift.  Turn-Table  at  Coxton.    Pa.,    5   H.   P.   Ga.soline   Engine.    Installed 
^  July,    1901. 

Average  number  of  engines  turned  per  day  of  24  hours   in  a  period  of 

one  year.   174. 
Average  cost  per  engine  turned  in  a  period  of  one  year.  2  21-100  cents. 
Average  cost  of  labor  and  material  operating  tqrn-table  per  day  of  24 

hours,  $:3.78. 

75«:Ftv,    Diameter   Turn-Table   at    Lehigbton,    Pa.,   Operated    by    5    H.    P. 

Gasoline  Engine.  Installed  February  12,  1902.     .  ,        .' 

■  -  * ,       ".'    '  '■ 
Average  number  of  engines  turned   per  day  of  24   hours.   121. 
Average  cost  per  engine  turned,  2  9-10  cents. 

Average  cost  of  labor  and  material  operating  turn-table  per  day  of  24 
■:.\     hours.  $3.41...  .-.;•■  :..      '  v    --   ■       ,    ■-    ^     -  --. 

tSrPt.  Diameter  Turn-Table  at  South  'baston.  Pa..  Operated  by  5  H.  P. 

-.;-  ..       Gasoline  Engine,    In.stalled   March   14,    1902. 

Average  number  of  engines  turned  per  day  of  24  hours,  188.  .,     ■    .., 
Average  ( ost   per  engine  tijrned.    197-100  cents.  1    h.. 

Average  co.st  of  labor  and  material  operating  turn-table  per  day  of  24 
hours,  *3.74. 

75-Ft,   Diameter  Turn-Table   at  Wilkesbarre.   Pa.,   Operated   by  5   H.   P. 
Gasoline   Engine,    In^talled   March    18,    1902. 

Average  number  of  engines  turned  per  day  of  24  hours,  '46.    '■•■'• 
Average  cost  per  engine  turned,  (i  5-10  cents. 

Average  cost  of  labor  and   material   operating  turn-table   per  dav   of   24 
hours.  $2.91. 

75-Pt.  Diameter  Turn-Table  at  East  Buffalo,  X.  Y..  Operated  by  5  U.  P. 
:  Ga.soline  Engine,  Installed  April   1,   1902. ..     . 

Average  niimber  of  engines  turned  per  day  of  24   hours,  103. 
.  .\verage  <  ost   per  engine  turned,   3  37-100  cents. 
Average  co.st  of  labor  aiKl  material  operating  turn  table  per  day  of  24 
hours,  $3.41. -■ 

<;4-Ft.  Turn-Table  at  Sayre.   Pa.,  Operated  by  20  H.   P.  Electric  Motor. 

Installed   June   1.   1902. 

Average   number  of  engines  turned  per  day  of  24   hours.   109. 
Average  cost  per  engine  turned.  3  7-10  cents. 

Average  cost  of  labor  and  material  operating  turn-table  per  day  of  24 
hours.  $4.01. 


Mr.  Willard  A.  Smith,  for  many  year.s  publisher  of  the 
Railuay  and  Engineering  Revieir.  hue  bought  the  Age  of 
Steel  and  consolidated  it  with  his  other  recent  purchase, 
Iron  and  t^tecl.  They  will  be  published  under  the  name  of 
The  Iron  and  Machinery  World,  with  Mr.  Smith  as  president 
and  Mr.  Bruce  v.  Crandall  (who  is  associated  with  him) 
as  secretary  and  treasurer,  tnder  the  management  of  these 
gentlemen  the  new  publication  is  sure  to  build  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  the  merging  journals  and  read  a  higher  plane  of 
success  than  either  has  attained  alone. 


a 
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THU^TY-TON  BOX  CAR  WITH  STEEL   UNDERFRAME. 
-  American  Railway  Association  Dimensions. 


DESKiNKI)    UY    (;EOR(iE    1.    KING. 


Thfs  Car  was  designed  at  the  Middletown  Car  Wofks  by 
Mr.  George  I.  King  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  struc- 
tural underframe  of  ample  strength  but  of  such  simple 
type  that  it  may  not  only  be  built  ne-v  in  any  ordinary  rail- 
road shop,  but  that  it  may  be  repaired  with  equal  facility. 

The  four  longitudinal  sills  are  12-in.  channels,  the  center 
sills   being   trussed   with    l-^s-in.    fods   between   the   bolsters. 


stresses  and  the  severe  buffing  stresses  It  was  ijonsidered 
desirable  to  neglect  a  small  possfble  saving  in  weight  in  favor 
of  strength.  The  suggestion  of  trussrng  a  steel  underframe 
seems  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  at  this  time.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  this  is  a  cheaper  and  lighter  construc- 
tion than  one  of  equal  strength  made  ol  rolled  sections  with- 
out the  trussing,  and  with  larger  sills  it  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  the  standard  inside  height.  With  this  construction 
the  height  over  the  trucks  is  practically  the  same  as  it 
would   be   with   pressed  steel   sills  of  the   fish-bellied   form. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  gussets  at  the  ends  of  the  sills, 
which  are  flanged  up  to  form  shoulders  for  the  subsills,  to 
secure  the  end  frame   from   being  pushed   out  by   the   load. 


2g'&=-\- 


Bo^om  Gusset 


Jir^-^^ —  ", ;::n %-  "  M-r 
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THIRTY-TO.N    BOX    CAR,     WITH    8TEKI-     INDERFRA.ME.        AMERICAN     RAILWAY     ASHOTIATIO.V     .<ITANDARD    DIMENSIONS. 

DKSUINKD   BY   (iEORGE  I.    KING. 


The  body  bolsters  are  of  12  x  V^-in.  plates  with  5  x  >/:;-in. 
braces  for  the  side  bearings.  Unique  attachments  of  the  body 
bolsters  to  the  center  sills  and  the  truss  rods  to  the  body 
bolsters  are  shown.  Two  truss  rods  are  used  and  they  are 
located  near  the  center  sills,  where  they  will  not  interfere 
with  the  curving  of  the  trucks  or  cause  any  inconvenience 
with  the  side  clearances  of  the  car. 

The  truss  rods  were  used  because  in  the  opinion  of  the 
designer  the  stresses  in  the  center  sills  would  be  unduly 
great  in  a  combination  of  severe  buffing  shocks  or  locomo- 
tive jerks  with  the  direct  stresses  arising  from  the  load  in 
the  car.  It  was  considered  wise  to  support  the  sills  with 
these  rods.  For  nearly  vertical  stresses  channels  lighter 
than  12  ins.  could  have  been  used,  but  for  the  combination 


The  eno  sill  is  a  ^A-ln.  plate  bent  ipto  Z-bar  form,  and  is  not 
secured  in  any  way  to  the  underframe  except  by  means  of 
the  sill  connection  angles  and  the  bottom  corner  gussets.  It 
may  therefore  be  easily  removed  for  repairs  without  taking 
down  the  wooden  structure.  Though  not  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing, the  car  will  be  constructed  with  a  small  space  of  perhaps 
yi  in.  between  the  inside  face  of  the  end  sill  and  the  out- 
side face  of  the  end  sheathing  to  allow  rainwater  to  drip 
through  to  the  trucks.  Because  of  the  compressive  stress  in 
the  center  sills,  due  to  the  tension  in  the  truss  rods,  the 
center  sills  are  latticed  together  on  top.  The  drawing  also 
shows  side  sill  brackets  made  of  Z  bars  to  support  the  side 
nailing  strips.  One  of  these  is  placed  under  each  post  and 
the   brackets   take   the   nuts   for   the   side-frame  trusg   rods. 


; 
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This  form  of  bracket  secures  the  nailing  strips  from  side 
motion  independent  of  the  bolt  connections.  In  the  plan 
view  the  corner  bracing  and  the  plates  over  the  center  sills 
at   the  bolsters  are  worthy  of  special  attention. 

The  designer  sought  to  produce  a  structural  underframe 
which  with  slight  modifications  would  be  applicable  to  flat, 
gondola,  stock  and  box  cars.  It  is  an  interesting  construc- 
tion and  it  is  hoped  that  our  readers  will  criticise  it  freely. 


NOVO    STEEL. 


and  handles  in  the  shop  as  readily  as  soft  uinealed  tool  steel. 

Further  reports  are  at  hand  of  1 1-32-in.  Novo  steel  drills 
running  at  128  revolutions  per  minute  and  drilling  596  holes 
Is  in.  deep  in  hard  steel  castings,  without  regrinding.  Nu- 
merous other  records  are  available  and  these  will  receiVA 
attention  in  these  columns. 

In  presenting  his  paper  upon  the  requirements  of  machine 
tool  operation,  recently  read  before  the  New  York  Electrical 
Society,  Mr,  Charles  Day,  of  the  engineering  firm  of  £>odge 
A  Day,  placed  Novo  steel  as  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  well- 
known  Taylor  White  steel.      ■:''''^\/-:^'\  ':/''-  ■^■•■\':-^- ■'■:'y^^-':j-':':\' 


'■{  In  the  new  era  of  improvements  in  shop  methods  the  cen- 
tral and  essentially  vital  elements  are  new  tool  steels  and 
electric  driving  of  machine  tools.  These  ro  hand  in  hand, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  improved  steels  make  motor  driving 
necessary  and  that  together  these  factors  of  the  present  sit- 
uation will  revolutionize  not  only  shops  methods  but  design, 
construction  and  speeds  of  driving  of  machine  tools.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  projectile  and  armor  plate,  the  projectile  in  this 
case — that  is,  the  steel — is  at  present  far  ahead  of  the  armor 
plate,  represented  by  the  machine.  The  new  steels  make 
new  machines  chatter  with  the  heavy  cuts  which  are  now 
made  possible.  The  machines  must  be  made  stronger  and 
more  rigid.  The  rules  of  the  past  few  years  in  regard 
to  motor  <apacity  required  for  various  machines,  fail,  and 
the  motors  are  stalled  by  these  cuts.  The  motors  used  must 
be   more   powerful   than    required   by   the    rules    which    were 

sufficient   only   a   year   or   so   ago.     The   re-        v.. .,, : 

cently  developed  methods  of  hardening  steel 
make   it   necessary   to  begin  anew   in  these 


'  "TznT-^^^-TTTT:'.-,'.- .•.'.■W>. 


PNEUMATIC  FLUE  WELDING  MACHINE. 


This  interesting  machine  was  developed  and  patented  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Fergusson.  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western,  and  is  in  use  at  the  Oelwein  shopt 
of  that  road,  where  it.  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention 
because  of  its  remarkable  work.^^^~.  ;      ;.  V 

The  rotating  spindle  and  the  large  roller  are  belt-driven, 
the  mechanism  being  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving.  When 
the  tube  with  the  safe  end  upon  it  is  in  position  for  welding, 
the  foot  lever  is  "pressed  and  the  upper  roller,  which  is  on  a 
roller  bearing,  is  forced  downward  with  a  pressure  of  about 
1,200  lbs.,  by  means  of  the  air  cylinder;  the  levers,  acting 
through  the  spiral  springs,  raise  the  lower  and  longer  rollers 


nolltr  Btaringm   ' 
cut  'roml'aM 


SKKTCH     OK    THK     MANIlRKr.    DEVirKi 


FEEGUSSON'S   PNEUMATIC  VIXV.  WKLOING  MACHINK.r 


three  important  directions:  To  increase  cutting  speeds,  pro- 
vide geater  strength  and  rigidity  in  machines  and  supply 
Kieater  power  to  drive  them. 

Blue  chips  are  now  found  at  the  large  machines  in  every 
shop  pretending  to  be  at  all  up  to  date,  and  in  a  tour  of 
niany  shops  recently  made  by  a  representative  of  this  jour- 
nal, "Novo"  steel  (Hermann  Boker  &  Co.,  101  Duane  street. 
New  York)  was  frequently  found  and  as  frequently  praised 
by  those  who  are  using  it.  The  remarks  in  the  first  para- 
graph on  page  378  of  our  December  number  referred  to  this 
steel,  and  attempts  will  be  made  to  secure  more  reliable  data 
with  regard  to  it.  That  paragraph  has  brought  a  large 
amount  of  correspondence  indicating  the  vital  interest  which 
is  taken  in  the  subject.  Additional  reports  of  this  steel  indi- 
cate the  possibility  of  speeds  of  91  ft.  per  minute  in  boring 
•Midvale  tires  with  i/^in.  cuts  and  ^-in.  feeds.  Axles  are 
reported  to  have  been  turned  at  a  rate  of  45  ft.  per  minute 
with  %-in.  cuts  and  %-in.  feeds.  The  most  remarkable  fact 
about  this  steel  is  that  it  may  be  annealed  so  that  it  machines 


up  against  the  under  side  of  the  tube  at  the  same  time.  This 
makes  so  perfect  a  weld  that  the  joint  cannot  be  found  when 
cool.  A  weld  is  completed  in  four  or  five  seconds.  Instead 
of  scarfing  the  safe  ends,  they  are  simply  cut  off  square,  and 
the  tubes  heateu  and  driven  into  a  die  over  a  mandrel  which 
enlarges  the  ends  enough  to  pass  over  the  safe  ends  With  a 
parallel  fit  3-16  in.  long.  A  very  short  fit  is  suflacient.  The 
writer  was  shown  a  piece  of  tube  4  ft.  long  made  up  with  11 
welds  and   none  were  evident  upon  the  surface. 

To  return  the  upper  roller  to  its  normal  position  after  the 
air  is  exhausted,  a  spring  is  placed  under  the  piston  in  the 
cylinder.  The  spiral  springs  shown  in  the  end  view  are  to 
adjust  the  pressure  of  the  bottom  rolls.  This- machine  makes 
a  cylindrical  weld.  Since  March  25,  1902,  the  tubes  of  58 
engines  and  enough  more  to  make  a  total  of  25,000  tubes  have 
been  welded  on  this  machine  with  a  saving  in  tube  material 
sufficient  to  retube  one  entire  engine.  The  welds  from  this  ma- 
chine do  not  leak  and  they  are  not  even  tested  before  being 
placed  in  the  boilers.  :,--:;?.-••  ^ 
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Owing  to  the  unusual  demand  for  space  in  this  number  the 
record  of  the  American  Engineer  Tests  must  be  interrupted 
for  one  issue.  We  can  now  state  that  the  results  are  satisfac- 
tory and  tnat  very  valuable  relationships  of  the  front  end 
factors  have  been  established.  .    ,-.  -      .  ■  -c',     .-        .  -..     .  ■  ...  , 


There  is  one  advantage  that  results  from  the  use  of  the  elec-' 
trie  motor  for  driving  machine  tools  which  is  almost  entirely 
overlooked,  namely  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  ascer- 
tained whether  a  particular  machine  thus  driven  is  operating 
at  its  highest  efficiency.  This  may.  with  suitable  current  meas- 
uring instruments,  be  accomplished  by  comparing  the  power 
consumed  by  the  motor  in  driving  it  with  the  power  required 
for  driving  another  similar  machine.  In  the  case  of  a  num- 
ber of  macuine  tools  individually  driven  by  motors,  if  it; 
is  suspected  that  one  machine  is  using  too  much  power,  a 
brake  test  of  the  motors  or  an  exchange  of  motors  will  quickly 
show  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  may  suggest  an  easing  up  of 
bearings  in  different  places  or  other  changes  to  get  rid  of  waste 
of  power. 


In  connection  with  the  reported  retirement'  of  Mr.  F.  W.^  ^ 
Webb  from  the  position  of  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  • 
Loudon  &  Morth  Western  Railway  it  is  stated  that  his  salary 
io  $35,000  per  year,  while  that  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Rams-  .;". 
bottom,  many  years  ago,  was  |25,000  per  year.    In  view  of  the  <"'.. 
fact  that  the  United  States,  rather  than  England,  is  noted  as       ' 
a  country  of  high  salaries,  this  fact  is  noteworthy  and  import-     : 
ant.     It  seems  appropriate  to  ask  why  our  motive  power  su-   '.-. 
perintendents  receive  such  miserably  small  compensation  for    ' 
the  work  which  they  do.     Can  it  be  possible  that  we  do  not 
have  men  in   this  country  worth  $35.000, a  year,  and   that  it     : 
does  not  pay  to  give  such  a  salary  to  a  $5,000  pr  a  $6,000  man?    .■ 
If  there  is  a  position  connected  with  any  mechanical  pursuit 
which    calls    for    greater    ability,    knowledge,    experience    and    ■ 
business  capacity  than  that  required  to  properly  manage  the  .•■  : 
motive  power  interests  of  a  large  American  railroad,  we  do     -  • 
not  know  where  to  find  it.     It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  best 
motive  power  officers  have  been  attracted  to  other  lines  of  in-  , 
dustry  and  it  is  now  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  men  who  can    . 
do  what  railroad  owners  want  to  have  done.     These  men  are    '■'. 
sought    by    manufacturing    concerns    because  their   peculiar  :'■. 
qualifications  are  required  in  the  management  of  large  Indus-  v- 
trial  enterprises.    It  is  practically  impossible  for  men  in  other 
pursuits  to  apply  their  experience  to  railroads;    consequently   .;•-  . 
the   railroads  are   losing  and   not  gaining  good   men.     They   :. 
must  necessarily  train  their  own  officers  and  if  they  expect    '  % 
to  properly  meet  the  problems  of  the  future  they  must  attend  :.  v 
to  the  salaries  at  once,  but  this  is/not  all.     The  time  has  ar-    ■ 
rived  when  a  man  who  is  merely  a  good  mechanic,  organizer    '  ' 
and  executive  cannot  fill  the  bill.    He  must  be  also  a  good  !• 
business  man.    To  attract  and  keep  such  men  in  the  service, .;    ■ 
the  gates  to  the  higher  operating  positions  must  be  thrown    '  ' 
wide  open  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  their  talents.    When  both 
of  these  things  are  done,  and  not  until  then,  can  the  ranks  of  • 
motive  power  officials  be  properly  recruited.        ...  ....-.;;, 


ELECTRICAL    EQUIPMENT    AT    COLLINWOOD    SHOP. 


In  this  issue  we  present  another  descriptive  article  relating 
to  the  interesting  Collinwood  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railway,  taking  up  this  time  the  details 
of  the  electrical  equipment  for  the  lighting  and  the  power  for 
machine  tools,  cranes  and  turntables.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  railroad  development  has  such  a  complete  electrical 
equipment  been  installed  exclusively  for  service  in  a  rail- 
road shop  installation.  The  advantages  of  electricity  seem 
to  have  been  secured — the  lighting  system  is  most  complete 
and  flexible,  while  the  motor  drives  for  the  machine  tools 
have   not  only   made  the   tools   independent,   accessible   and 
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economical,  but  also  has  very  greatly  reduced  the  floor  space 
required  for  the  large  number  of  tools  installed.  The  result 
has  been  a  most  complete  utilization  of  the  large  floor  space, 
with  absolutely  no  sacrifice  of  accessibility  or  convenience. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  space  on  a  shop  floor  is 
by  tar  too  valuable  to  be  utilized  for  lavatories  and  lockers, 
as  was  done  in  the  Collinwood  shops;  however,  at  the  pres- 
ent the  space  occupied  by  them  is  not  needed,  but  if  it  should 
b"  as  a  result  of  unforseen  growth,  the  task  of  removing  them 
to  a  position  outside  the  building  in  order  to  render  available 
the  space  now  occupied  could  not  be  very  diflBcult  and,  viewed 
in  this  light,  their  location  appears  to  be  the  result  of  un- 
precedented forethought  by  the  officials  who  laid  out  the  plans 
for  the  shop  buildings. 


MACHINE  TOOL  PROGRESS-FEEDS  AND  DRIVES. 


The  growing  use  of  constant-speed  motors,  as  gas  and  oil  en- 
gines or  synchronous  alternating-current  electric  motors,  for 
example,  has  rendered  the  utilization  of  mechanical  methods 
for  obtaining  variable  speeds  an  absolute  necessity  in  indus- 
trial applications,  and  the  use  of  mechanical  devices  for  this 
purpose  has  become  so  important  as  to  render  valuable  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  various  types  and  modified  forms  of 
such  devices  with  reference  to  their  mechanical  and  to  their 
commercial  merits.  True  variable-speed  methods  have  long 
been  in  existence  in  the  form  of  the  cone  pulleys  and  belt  ar- 
rangement, the  lathe  back-gear,  and  the  screw-cutting  change- 
gear  attachment,  all  of  which  have  been  identified  with  ma- 
chine tools  since  the  earliest  days  of  engine  lathe  practice; 
but  modern  machine  tool  and  industrial  machinery  practice 
have  tended  towards,  and  have  come  to  demand,  methods  by 
which  these  changes  of  speed  may  be  effected,  with  no  inter- 
ference to  the  transmission  ot  power,  as  well  as  also  with  a 
much  greater  number  of  variations  of  speed  within  the  speed 
range.  This  is  particularly  true  of  all  modern  machine  tool 
practice  identified  with  economic  production  and  it  is  today 
the  greatest  desideratum  in  automobile  and  motor-car  practice 
where  constant-speed  gas  engines  are  so  much  used. 

The  article  under  the  above  title,  of  which  the  first  of  a 
series  is  begun  on  page  27  of  this  issue,  is  the  result  of  an 
extended  investigation  of  the  subject  made  by  our  Associate 
Editor,  Mr.  C.  W.  Obert,  prior  to  his  connection  with  this 
journal.  The  subject  is  treated  from  an  entirely  practical 
standpoint  with  reference  more  to  the  service  of  the  apparatus 
to  the  user  than  to  the  question  of  design.  We  hope  that  the 
results  as  set  forth  will  do  much  to  show  what  is  necessary 
for  the  greatly  needed  increase  of  productivity  of  machine 
tools  in  railroad  shops  by  indicating  the  direction  toward  which 
progre.ss  is  tending  in  machine  tool  practice.      .      .  .  „ 


PIECEWORK  AND  THE  WORKER. 


"How  to  change  the  worker's  attitude  toward  his  work  by 
means  of  a  change  in  the  system  of  apportioning  the  recom- 
pense for  it  would  seem  to  be  the  foremost  problem  of  the 
opening  years  of  the  new  century." 

This  is  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  best  arguments  for 
piece-work  that  has  appeared.  It  is  quoted  from  a  paper 
entitled  "Gift  Propositions  for  Paying  Workmen,"  read  last 
month  by  Mr.  Frank  Richards  before  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers.  The  paper  should  be  read  by  every 
J  employer  of  men.  No  attempt  is  made  to  present  it  in  ab- 
stract here  and  space  does  not  permit  it  to  be  printed  in  full. 

The  author  discusses  the  modifications  of  the  piece-work 
system  known  as  the  premium  plan  and  the  bonus  system, 
taking  issue  with  them  on  the  ground  that  both  give  to  the 
femployer  more  than  a  proper  share  of  the  extra  profits  due 


to  increased  output  tarough  additional  efforts  on  the  part 
of  workmen  above  what  may  be  fairly  expected  of  them  for 
a  day's  work.  Concrete  examples  are  presented  in  detail 
to  show  that  under  these  systems  if  a  workman  increases 
his  product  by  one-half,  and  if  for  the  extra  half  output  he 
is  paid  at  one-half  tne  piece  price,  which  would  be  deter- 
mined by  his  day  rate,  the  employer  makes  half  the  wages 
which  would  be  paid  to  another  workman,  working  under  the 
old  rate  of  production  per  man.  This  profit  serves  to  reduce 
the  cost  per  piece  of  the  work  done  and  makes  the  plan  pop- 
ular among  manufacturers.  Mr.  Richards  argues  that  the 
essential  error  in  both  of  the  systems  referred  to  is  in  ignor- 
ing the  strictly  business  relation  of  employer  and  employee. 
He  asks:  Why  should  the  employer  not  pay  ia  tjxact  jpropor- 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  work  done?  ^:•  - 

;;  The  premium  and  bonus  systems,  and  also  straight  piece- 
work, have  for  their  object  the  same  thing,  namely,  increased 
output  and  reduced  cost.  They  all  aim  to  induce  men  by 
rewards  to  put  forth  their  utmost  endeavors.  They  differ, 
however,  in  one  essential  detail — in  the  character  of  the 
reward.  Straight  piece-work  offers  the  whole  reward  to 
the  workmen,  while  the  other  systems  divide  it  more  or  less 
equally  between  the  employer  and  the  workmen.  This  divi- 
sion is  made  in  order  to  lessen  the  temptation  of  the  em- 
ployer to  cut  the  rates  of  the  men,  and  it  is  an  effort  to  secure 
the  maximum  effort  of  the  men  through  the  offer  of  the 
least  possible  inducement  to  secure  that  effort,  and  one 
which  will  prevent  the  earnings  of  the  men  from  becoming 
uncomfortably    large.  -^'    •*'■■';     ^;.    .•    ' 

In  other  words,  the  premium  and  1>rhus  systems  offer  an 
easy  method  of  establishing  prices  and  of  correcting  the  effect 
of  prices  which  aj'e  too  high  without  actually  cutting  the 
rates — and  rate-cutting  is  the  rock  on  which  piece-work  is 
often  wrecked.  Mr.  Richards  says:  "It  is  my  view  that  for 
everything  a  workman  can  do  there  'o  a  fair  and  equitable 
price,  whatever  the  difficulty  of  determining  that  price,  and 
that  when  a  man  does  the  work  he  should  get  the  price." 
This  seems  to  be  pure  and  simple  Honesty. 

We  cannot  see  wherein  piece-work  in  any  way  fails  to 
meet  the  need.  Any  plan  which  does  not  require  dollars  to 
be  paid  for  pieces  produced  is  sleight-of-hand  and  the  men 
get  the  worst  of  it.  The  great  and  only  trouble  with  pfece- 
work  seems  to  l>e  the  desire  to  cut  the  prices  after  they  are 
once  settled  and  the  men  get  to  making  a  little  money.  It 
i.5  one  thing  to  install  piece-work  in  a  shop  and  quite  another 
thing  to  install  it  properly.  The  first  requisite  is  to  educate 
the  men  to  have  absolute  confidence  in  their  employer  and 
to  believe  that  at  all  times  the  employer  will  be  fair  to  them. 
They  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  as  much  interested 
as  the  employer  in  getting  the  prices  right.  Where  this  plan 
is  pursued  piece-work  prices  are  not  put  into  effect  by  the 
hundreds,  but  gradually.  Where  it  is  done  in  this  way  it  is 
successful  and  prices  that  are  right  do  not  need  to  be  cut 
or  changed  until  some  new  element  or  process  comes  up  for' 
consideration  and  calls  for  a  new  price  because  of  a  change 
in   the   conditions. 

Again  quoting  from  Mr.  Richards:  'The  essential  justice 
ot  the  piece-work  sjstem  remains,  and  it  might  be  well 
worth  while  to  investigate  the  mistakes,  and  worse,  which 
have  misdirected  its  application."  In  other  words,  piece- 
work should  be  tried  fairly  before  substituting  anything 
else  for  it.       .••::'■  ' ■■v■•^'•^•    :■-••'  •^;iA^:■;V-./ •^.■■:^:^.'  ; '^/r  ^ '••; 

Few  of  our  readers  are  experienced  with  the  premium 
system,  but  many  of  them  are  using  the  piece-work  plan. 
Because  this  paper  directs  attention  so  forcibly  to  the  im-' 
portance  of  correct  prices,  it  is  important.  Intelligent  price 
fixing  requires  the  attention  of  specialists  and  it  behooves 
every  establishment  having  the  piece-work  system  or  about 
to  take  it  up  to  develop  men  who  will  understand  and  can 
develop  the  system  properly,    v.^;,-.-.  v/;-      :.'    'v 
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IV. 


THE    ELECTRICAL    EgiJlPMEA'T.  ^     ,    '! 

The  application  of  an  electrical  system  of  distribution  of 
power  for  the  entire  locomotive  and  car  repair  shops  at  Col- 
linwoou  has  rendered  necessary  a  very  complete  and  thor- 
oughly equipped  distribution  system,  which  is  necessarily  of 
considerable  magnitude  inasmuch  as  all  the  lighting  for  the 
shops  and  yards  and  all  the  power  for  tool  and  crane 
driving  in  the  shops,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
percentage  of  compressed-air  driven  portable  drills, 
hammers,  etc.,  and  the  hydraulic  riveter,  are  supplied  elec- 
trically. All  the  motors  and  also  the  lamps,  both  arc  and  in- 
candescent, are  supplied  by  current  from  the  same  bus-bars 
in  the  central  power  plant,  which  was  fully  described  on 
pages  332 — 339  of  the  November,  1902.  issue  of  this  journal. 
The  distances  from  the  power  house  to  the  various  points  of 
current  consumption  are  not  great,  the  only  point  to  which 
current  had  to  be  transmitted  outside  of  the  shops  themselves 
and  the  adjacent  yard  lighting  being  the  roundhouse,  which 
is  lighted  electrically  and  uses  electric  power  for  the  turn- 
table, so  that  the  maximum  distance  of  transmission  is  about 
3,000  ft.;  this  distance  renders  the  voltage  of  240  volts  suffi- 
ciently economical  and  it  was  preferable  that  no  higher 
voltage  be  used  for  the  sake  of  safety.       ..:'_' 

,■''■,.' ^-'  \'.h.      ■^'■^.'       THE  LKiHTIXU   SYSTEM.  :•..■■.    ''■-■' 

;.  The  electric  lighting  system  for  the  shop  buildings  and 
yards  comprises  both  arc  and  incandescent  lighting,  all  lamps 
being  fe;d  from  the  same  mains  and  at  the  same  voltage,  the 
dynamo  voltage  of  240  volts. 

For  the  arc  lighting  enclosed  arc  lamps  are  used,  operated  at 
120  volts  each  by  connecting  in  groups  of  two  in  series  across 
tht*  240-volt  mains.  Enclosed  arcs  are  used  not  only 
for  their  high  f*»on»»my  in  the  consumption  of  carl>on»  and 
current  but  also  on  account  of  their  nearly  perfect  diffusion  of 
light,  and  the  120-volt  lamp  was  used  in  preference  to  the 
lamp  arranged  for  240  volts  on  account  of  the  better  quality  of 
light  obtained  from  the  lower  voltage  arc.  In  the  erecting 
shop  the  arc  lamps  are  distributed  one  at  each  space  between 
pits,  hung  alternately  at  opposite  ends;  i.  e.,  in  one  space  at 
the  south  side  of  the  shop  and  in  tne  next  space  at  the 
machine-shop  Bide.  This  same  arrangement  of  arc  lamps  is 
carried  out  In  the  boiler  shop,  while  in  the  machine  shop  arcs 
are  hung  In  every  other  bay  on  the  girder  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  heavy  tool  and  light  tool  sections.  The  arc  lamps 
were  supplied  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Electric  Works,  Fort  Wayne.. 
Ind.,  under  a  guarantee  as  to  performance,  each  lamp  being 
provided  with  an  automatic  attachment  which  will  keep  it 
burning  if  its  mate  in  the  series  burns  out. 

An  incandescent  lamp  is  provided  at  every  machine  tool, 
being  supported  on  a  swinging  bracket  fastened  to  the  tool 
."ind  usually  fed  by  a  flexible  double-conductor  insulated  curd 
hanging  slack  from  mains  on  the  roof-trusses  above.  The 
lamps  on  the  direct  motor-driven  tools  are,  however,  fed  with 
current  from  the  power  circuit  for  the  motor  on  that  tool.  The 
incandescent  lamps  used  are  all  the  special  long-filament  240- 
volt  lami)s.  connected  singly  across  the  mains.  Between  the 
pits  in  the  erecting  shop  there  are  lamp-posts  erected,  one  in  the 
center  of  each  bench,  with  four  swinging  brackets  at  their  toi).s 
and  a  four-light  cluster  just  below,  at  about  7  ft.  above  the 
floor;  extension-cord  plugs  may  be  inserted  in  any  socket  of 
the  brackets  or  of  the  cluster  for  portable  lamps  in  any  loca- 
tion desired;  also,  25-ampere  capacity  extension-plug  recep- 
tacles are  provided  at  every  post,  so  that  flexible  cords  may  be 


run  for  5  horse-power  portable  motors  at  any  point  desired, 
feeding  from  the  lighting  mains,  and  extra  receptacles  from 
which  to  run  extension-cord  portable  lamps  are  placed  at  every 
post  In  the  shop. 

The  feeders  for  the  lighting  system  are  run  from  their  re- 
spective main  switches  on  the  feeder  panels  of  the  switchboard 
in  the  power-house  under  ground,  through  basement  and  then 
the  piping  tunnel,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  locomotive 
shop,  and  enter  two  distribution  boxes.  From  these,  feeders 
run  on  the  wall  of  the  building  at  a  height  of  16  ft.  above  the 
floor  to  distributing  panel  boards  placed  at  convenient  loca- 
tions from  which  to  lead  the  mains  separately  to  the  lights  fed. 

From  the  panel  boards  the  arc  and  incandescent  light  cir- 
cuits are  run  separately.  There  are  a  few  circuits  arranged 
independently  for  all-night  arc  lamps  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  buildings  and  outside.  All  the  fuses  used 
throughout  the  entire  system  are  the  "Noark"  cartridge-type 
enclosed  fuses,  manufactured  l)y  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville 
Company,  New   York.        "•  v-    ^.V,-':  ^  ..;',;"•';.'.  r,^:.*;' 

..,:     •r .;    v,:--  .  Wi^TRIBUTIOX    SYSTE'il.  .■,:^'-.  r^^^P' "':':':■::' :;_ 

Feeder  cables  lead  from  the  switchboard  in  the  power 
hcuge  through  the  piping  tunnel  to  six  distributing  boxes  in 
th^locomotive  shop,  four  of  which  are  located  at  intervals 
aloife  the  length  of  the  machine-shop  section  and  the  other 
two  of  which  are  spaced  on  the  south  wall  of  the  erecting 
shop.  The  "inside"  feeders  for  the  intermediate  voltages  of 
the  multiple  voltage  system,  lead  only  into  the  four  machine 
shop  boxes,  which  are  arranged  in  two  pairs  so  that  for  each 
pair  each  intermediate  wire  to  one  box  is  simply  tapped  off 
from  the  similar  one  to  the  other  so  that  the  load  on  one 
box  assists  in  balancing  that  on  the  other  without  the  power 
l>eing  compelled  to  return  to  the  power-house  switchboard 
for  the  balancing  effect.  From  the  distribution  boxes  mains 
are  run  to  eleven  tablet,  or  panel,  boards,  situated  at  con- 
venient points  around  the  shop,  and  from  these  boards  a 
separate  circuit  is  carried  to  each  tool,  except  for  some  long 
luns.  such  as  that  to  the  turn-table  outside  the  north  side  of 
the  shop,  where  tap-offs  have  been  allowed.  The  engraving  on 
I  he  opposite  page  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  one  of 
these  tablet  boards  located  on  a  column  in  the  machine  shop. 

The  circuits  to  the  tools  in  tne  heavy  machine  bay,  over 
which  there  is  a  crane,  and  to  a  number  of  direct-connected 
tools  in  the  light  machine  shop,  are  run  underground,  the 
wires  being  passed  through  loricated  pipe,  which  is  carried  in 
a  groove  in  the  3-in.  plank  floor  and  covered  up  by  the  1-in, 
maple  flooring  on  top.  This  system  was  adopted  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  elaborate  system  of  junction  boxes  under  the 
floor,  as  it  was  found  that  in  order  to  keep  the  conduits  out 
ot  the  way  as  much  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
the  controllers  in  the  most  convenient  position  for  the  men 
operating  the  tools,  it  is  necessary  not.  to  bring  the  pipe 
up  within  a  few  feet  of  the  controller,  but  within  a  few 
inches  of  its  best  position.         ' 

This  system  of  tablet  boards  has  not  been  adhered  to  rigidly 
— in  the  erecting  and  boiler  shops  the  tree  system  of  "tap- 
oft"  wiring  has  been  used.  Leads  are  run  between  each  pit 
in  the  erecting  shop  of  sufficient  capacity  to  operate  two 
o-h.p.  portable  motors  in  each  of  two  pits  on  either  side  of  a 
center  track.  Also  these  wires  take  care  of  the  incandescent 
lighting  in   the   erecting  shop. 

All  the  tools  which  are  gear-connected  to  their  motors  are 
provided  with  single-pole  overload-release  circuit  breakers,  lo- 
cated at  the  sides,  or  back,  out  of  reach  so  that  they  will  not 
be  thrown  out  wrongfully.  This  not  only  protects  each  motoi- 
from  injurious  overload,  but  prevents  any  general  shut-down 
ot"  the  entire  plant  in  case  of  accident  to  any  tool.  Each  fuse 
oil  the  tablet  boards  is  considerably  above  the  capacity  of 
the  circuit  breaker  on  its  circuit,  being  of  sufficient  size  to 
allow  for  a  failure  of  the  circuit  breaker  and  a  heavy  over- 
load on  the  motor  before  it  blows.     Group  motors  on  which 
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f«r  12  Speeds,  flight-Hand  Rotation, 
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lUAnKAM      SHOWING      PRINCIPAL      CONNECTIONS      AND      THE      COMBINATIONS  DIAGRAM      OP     CONNECTIONS     OF     THE      CONTROLLER      FOR      THE      Ml'LTIfLK 

......;.  POSSIBLE     WITH    THE     MULTIPLE     VOLTAGE     SYSTEM.  ■'..--■  .VOLTAGE    SYSTEM.  .:-     .  ;     ,       '- 


VIEW    OF  A   TYPICAL    TABLET    BOARD  IN    THE    MACHINE    SHOP.    FROM    WHICH    FOV'R    MOTOR   CIBCOTT8    ARE    FKB.    ' 

(Crocker- Wheeler  motor-drive  applied  tea  machine  tool  shown  in  background,  showing  location  of  controller,  circuit-bresiker.  resjstanoe  box.  oto.V. 
!::   y:^'7''^'^i:\^:'-:i'   :'^     .^^^  SHOPS— LAKE    SHORE  &    MICHIGAN    SOUTHERN    RAILWAY.-^^^^^^^- ^^^^^  \  ^"  ■  ^     -      "       '^^ 


an  excessive  load  is  rather  likely  to  occur  are  not  provided 
with  circuit  breakers  at  all,  but  simply  with  fuses,  which 
fuses  are,  however,  of  a  capacity  50  per  cent,  above  the  rated 
horse-power  of  the  motor;  they  are  not  intended  to  protect 
the  motor  against  overload,  except  in  case  of  its  being  ex- 
treme, such  as  might  occur  from  a  breakdown. 
This  principle  of  fusing  far  above  the  rated  capacity  of  the 


ihotbr  attached  to  the  circuit  has  been  carried  out  through 
out  the  entire  electrical  installation,  using  the  fuse  simply 
as  a  protection  against  a  breakdown  or  short  circuit.  All 
fuses  on  the  power  circuits  are  also  inclosed  fuses  of  the 
"No-ark"  type  to  enable  them  to  be  replaced  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  time.  All  the  wires  in  tunnel  and  open  work 
are   single-braid    weatherproof    insulated,    and    those    under- 
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NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    AND    CAR    SHOPS. 


Colli .\\v»M(i),  Ohio. 
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rilK     KLKCTRICAl      H;l    II'MKM. 

Thn  upplicaiion  of  an  Heclrira|  system  ot  <listrihutioii  of 
powj'r  for  the  ♦■ritire  loioniotive  and  i-ar  repair  shops  at  Col- 
liiiwood  has  ren(l«>r»Hl  necessary  a  very  complete  and  thor 
t>nKhly  tHtnippeit  ilistrilmiioii  system,  whicli  is  ne.essarily  of 
I'ousiii^^rahte  nui);uitii(le  inasmtuh  as  all  the  li^htinK  for  th«- 
s!io|is  and  yards  and  all  the  power  for  tool  and  crane 
diivin^  in  the  siiops,  with  ti»e  extt^pt  ion  of  a  small 
pen-entane  of  eoinpiessed-air  driven  portable  lirills, 
hammt?r«,  etc.  and  the  hydraulic  riveter,  are  supplied  elet-- 
iiiially.  .Ml  the  motors  and  also  tiie  lamps.  Iiotli  ar«-  and  in- 
candescent. ar«'  snj)plied  hy  current  from  the  same  l)us-l)ars 
in  the  rentral  power  plant,  which  was  fully  descril>ed  on 
pact's  .\:V2 — M30  of  the  Xovemliej'.  l!tMi».  issue  of  this  journal. 
The  fiistancps  from  the  power  house  to  the  various  points  of 
current  consumption  are  not  preat.  the  only  point  to  which 
cuiTcn?  had  to  he  traiismilied  oniside  of  the  shops  themselves 
ami  the  adjacent  yard  lightinx  heiup  the  roundhouse,  which 
is  lighted  electri<-ally  and  uses  eiectri<-  power  for  the  turn- 
table, so  that  the  niaximuni  distance  of  ti*ansmission  is  about 
;'..it<io  ft.;  this  distance  rend,  is  ilic  voltaic  of  lipi  volts  sutti 
cieiiily  economical  and  it  was  preferable  that  no  hiplier 
voliape  tie  used  for  the  .sake  of  safety 

nil    III. II 1 1  \i.  -.\  N I  i.M. 

V  The  electric  liKhting  system  for  the  shop  buildings  and 
yards  comprises  tioth  arc  and  incande.sceni  liphting.  all  lamps 
beinii  fed  fiotn  tiie  same  mains  and  at  the  samt>  voltag«».  the 
dynamo   voltage  nf  2A^>   volts 

Fur  iht*  art'  lighting  encloseil  aro  lamps  are  used,  operated  at 
1^0  volts  each  by  conneitinp  in  groups  of  two  in  series  across 
I  be  :,'to  volt  tiiaiii.-  Kiiilti.-^eii  ail-  are  iis»  ci  nor  onl\ 
lor  tiieir  biiib  •■.oiioiun  in  iIm-  •  iiii.>iiiiipiioii  of  carbons  and 
iiineiH  lini  al.><o  on  aicouni  ot  ilieii  nearly  peifcci  ditfnsion  oi 
llpht,  and  the  ll'Ovolt  lamp  was  useij  in  preference  to  the 
lamp  arranpefi  for  24"  volts  on  account  of  the  tietrer  quality  of 
light  (ditained  from  the  lower  voltage  arc.  In  the  erecting 
shop  the  ar<'  lamps  are  distributed  one  at  each  space  between 
pltn,  hung  alternately  at  opposite  ends;  i.  c.  in  one  spare  at 
iln  sonili  side  ot  ibe  stiop  and  in  iiie  next  space  ai  ihe 
marhlne-ehop  aide.  This  .«!ame  arrangement  of  arc  lamps  Is 
rarried  out  In  the  boiler  shop,  while  in  the  machine  shop  arcs 
are  hung  In  every  other  bay  on  the  girder  in  the  middle  be- 
tween ttie  heavy  tool  and  light  tool  .sections.  The  arc  lamps 
were  supplied  by  the  Kort  Wayne  Klectric  Works.  Kort  Wayne, 
hid.,  untb-r  a  ^iiaianiee  as  to  performance,  eadi  lamp  beinu 
provid<?»l  with  an  automatic  atta<-hment  which  will  ket'p  it 
burning   if   its   mate    in   the   series   burns  out. 

An  incandescent  lamp  is  provided  at  every  machine  tool, 
being  supported  on  a  swinging  bra<ket  fastened  to  the  tool 
.Mid  usually  i'-il  \<\  a  tle\il»ie  iloiilde-i-oiidMcior  insulated  imd 
han.!<ing  slack  Iroin  mains  on  liie  roof-i  russes  above.  Tiie 
lamps  on  ihe  ilinst  motor-drivep  tools  are.  however,  fed  wiili 
'  uriei'.t  from  t!ie  jiower  circuit  for  the  motor  on  that  tool.  The 
ill!  aiidesi  enl  lamps  used  are  all  the  spei  iai  loiip-tilament  liP'- 
voli  lamps,  lonnecteil  sittgly  across  liie  mains.  Metweeii  the 
pits  in  the  electing  shop  there  ate  lamp-posts  erected,  one  in  ilu: 
center  of  each  beiicb.  with  four  swinging  brackets  at  their  tops 
and  a  tour-ligiit  i  luster  just  below,  at  about  7  ft.  above  i  he 
tl<K)r;  extension  cord  F)lugs  may  be  inserted  in  any  socket  of 
the  brackets  or  of  the  cluster  for  portable  lamps  in  any  loca- 
tion desired,  also.  L*5-ampere  cafjacity  extension-plug  reoep- 
tUii'leS  are  provided  at  every  post,  so  that  flexible  cords  may  b»' 


run  for  5  horse- power  portable  motors  at  any  point  desired, 
feeding  from  the  lighting  mains,  and  extra  receptacles  from 
which  to  run  extension-rord  portable  lamps  are  placed  at  every 
post  in  the  shop. 

The  feeders  for  the  lighting  system  are  run  from  their  re- 
spective main  switches  on  the  feeder  panels  of  the  switchboard 
In  the  power-house  under  ground,  through  basement  and  then 
the  piping  tunnel,  to  the  sotitheast  corner  of  the  locomotive 
shop,  and  enter  two  distribution  boxes.  From  these,  feedera 
run  on  the  wall  of  the  building  at  a  height  of  IG  ft.  above  the 
floor  to  distributing  panel  boards  placed  at  converient  loca- 
tions from  which  to  lead  the  mains  separately  to  the  lights  fed. 

From  ttie  panel  t)oards  the  arc  and  incaudesc*  nl  light  cir 
cuits  are  run  .separately  There  are  a  few  circuits  arranged 
independently  for  all-night  arc  lamps  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  buildings  and  outside.  All  the  fuses  u.sed 
througlioui  the  entire  system  are  the  •Xoark"  cartridge  tyjx- 
enclosed  fuses,  niaiiufact HI ed  by  ihe  11.  W.  .loluisManville 
('ompany.   New    York. 

Ills  riMMl    III  »\     SVSTKM. 

Feeder  cables  U'Sid  from  the  swit.-hboard  in  the  power 
house  through  iiie  piping  tunnel  to  .six  distributing  bcxes  in 
ihe  locomotive  shoji.  four  of  wiiich  are  located  at  intervals 
along  tin-  length  of  the  machine-shop  se«-tion  and  the  other 
two  of  which  are  spaced  on  the  .soulli  wall  of  the  ereciiuu 
shoi).  The.  •inside"  feeders  for  the  inteiinediaie  voltages  «d' 
the  tnultiple  voltage  system,  lead  only  into  the  f(»ur  machine 
slio|)  lioxes.  which  are  aiiaiiiitd  in  iwo  (laii's  so  thai  for  e;ti  li 
pair  each  iiiierniediaie  wire  to  one  box  is  simply  tapped  oft 
from  the  similar  one  to  the  other  s«i  that  the  load  on  one 
bix  assists  in  balancing  that  on  the  other  without  the  jiowei 
being  ctmipelled  lo  leiiiin  lo  ilie  ptiwer-lrottse  .switchboard 
f(tr  the  balancing  ette«t.  From  the  distribution  boxes  mains 
are  run  to  elev«'n  tablet,  or  panel,  boards,  situated  at  con- 
venient points  around  the  shop,  and  from  these  boards  a 
separate  circuit  is  carried  to  each  lool.  except  for  sonie  long 
•i.ns.  sui  li  as  thai  lo  ilie  iiirn-ialde  outside  the 'north  side  of 
Ibe  .-ho|j  where  tapoft\  have  lieen  allowed  The  engiavin^  on 
I  be  opposiie  pa^e  sliiiws  ii;i  :;en<-ral  arran^enient  of  one  ol 
iliiM'  I  ililej    hoards  located  on  a  cohiiiiii   ill   i  In-  machine  shop 

The  ciri  nils  lo  ilie  tools  in  iiie  heavy  machine  ba.v.  ov»'i 
which  theie  is  a  crane,  and  to  a  number  of  direct-connectiMl 
uiols  in  tile  light  machine  .shop,  are  run  underground,  the 
wires  being  passed  iliroiigb  loricaied  jiiiw,  which  is  carried  in 
a  groove  ill  the  ;!-in.  p!ank  floor  and  covered  up  by  the  1-in. 
maple  Mooring  «»n  top.  This  system  was  adopted  in  prefer 
eiice  to  any  elaborate  system  of  junction  boxes  umler  the 
tlo«u-.  as  it  was  found  that 'in  order  to  keep  the  conduits  out 
ot  ihe  way  as  iiiucli  as  possilile.  and  at  the  same  lime  have 
the  toiitrollers  in  the  most  «onveiiiein  position  for  the  men 
oiieratini;  ihe  tools,  it  is  necessary  mil  to  hiin^  ihe  pipe 
ii|.  vviiliiii  a  few  feel  of  tile  controller,  bill  within  a  few 
i'lches   of    Its    hesi    position.  '■  .'  _■'.    T 

This  system  of  tablet  boards  has  iiof  been  adhered  to  rigidly 

in  the  ereciin^  and  hoilet  shops  the  tree  system  of  "tap 
oft"  wiring  has  been  used.  Leads  are  run  between  eaih  pit 
in  I  he  eieiiiiig  shop  of  siillicieiM  capacity  to  operate  tw«j 
•  lb. p.  poiiahle  iiioiors  in  each  of  twit  pits  on  either  side  of  a 
center  i  rai  K  .-\ls<»  liiese  wires  lake  tare  of  tbe  incandescent 
lighting    in    the   erecting   shop. 

.•\ll  the  tools  which  are  uear-coniiecied  lo  their  motors  are 
jiiovided  with  siri>;le-j)<de  overload-release  ciri  uit  breakers,  lo- 
cated at  the  sides,  or  bai  k.  oiii  n\'  reach  so  that  they  will  not 
be  ihrown  out  wrongfully  Tliis  not  only  piidr'cts  ea<  ii  iiioloi 
from  injuri»)us  tiverload,  hut  prevents  any  general  shut-down 
ol  I  lie  entire  ()!ani  in  case  of  incident  to  any  tool.  Fach  fuse 
oil  the  tablet  boards  is  coiisiderabl.v  above  the  capacity  of 
the  ciniiit  breaker  on  its  circuit,  being  of  sufficient  size  to 
allow  for  a  failure  of  the  circuit  breaker  and  a  heavy  over 
Uiad  on  the  motor  before  it  blows      (Troup  motors  on  which 
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*  ■'  VIK\V   OK  A   TYPICAL   TAHI.KT    nOAKD  IN    THE    MACHISfi   SHOP.   FROM    WHUH    K<)»  IS    M<iruR  <1BmTR  ARK   FKlV.. 

ti  r.Nk.r-WI \vr  m.ii..i  .iriv.-  iipplied  to  a  hiinliint^  looJ  sbown  in  baikgroimd,  showing  location  of  .ontrollrtr.  iir.u«t-briak,r.  r.-si-»dii<>.    h„\.  ,-k-.i 

''•*'''^"^VO(»l«     SllOP^--LAKE    SflOKE  it     MU-mCAN     SorniKlfN     RAILWAY.       • 


an  excessive  load  is  lailier  likely  to  occur  are  nol  provided 
with  <iniiit  breakers  at  all.  hut  simply  with  fuses,  which 
fuses  are,  liowever,  of  a  .apacity  50  per  cent,  above  the  rated 
horse-power  of  tli.'  motor:  they  are  not  intended  «o  protect 
the  motor  against  overlojiti.  ex.ept  in  .ast/  of  its  being  ex- 
treme, such  as  might  octHir  from  a  breakdown. 
This  principle  of  fusing  far  above  the  rated  capacity  of  the 


motor  attached  to  the  circuit  has  l)et«n  carried  out  lhfonl;ll• 
out  the  entire  <'le<-trical  installation,  iisinj;  the  fuse  sini.itl> 
as  a  protection  against  a  l>reakdowu  or  slNjit  circnit.  All 
fuses  on  the  power  tin  uits  are  also  inclosed  fuses  of  tho 
"No-ark"  type  to  enable  them  to  be  replaceil  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  time.  All  the  wires  m  tunnel  ainl  op«  iv  work 
are    single-braid    weatherproof    insulated,    and    those    under 
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ground  are  rubber-covered.  The  circuit  breakers  used  on  the 
tools  are  the  midget  senior  type  made  by  the  Cutter  Company, 
Philadelphia,   Pa.:;,     vri  ;i  >         :;.:      -     -.    v       '  :" 

This  tablet-board  system  is  about  10  per  cent,  more  expen- 
sive than  the  tree  or  "tap-off"  system,  in  which  mains  are  run 
direct  from  distribution  boxes  and  tap-offs  lead  off  to  each 
tool;  but  it  has  many  important  advantages.  On  the  tablet 
boards  are  all  the  fuses  for  each  circuit  leading  to  a  motor, 
so  that  if  a  fuse  for  any  tool  blows,  the  place  to  look  for  it 
is  known  and  it  can  be  instantly  replaced.  As  each  tool  has  a 
separate  circuit,  every  one  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  run  the 
wires  underground  has  all  its  wires  in  one  piece  of  lori- 
tated  pipe,  so  that  if  any  defect  develops  in  the  insulation  of 
the  wires,  there  is  no  ground,  but  a  short  circuit,  and  it  is 
instantly  located  and  the  wires  can  be  drawn  out  and  re- 
placed..-■■•:•.:■  ^  •',.■.■,;,■■;.•.,  %.:.,/,  .V  ■' .■  ;■■:'  :■'--'■' 
There  are  also  no  fuses  underground.  Where  shops  are 
wired  on  the  tap-off  system  underground  without  fuses,  if  a 
short  circuit  occurs  the  fuse  will  blow  bark  on  the  distribut- 
ing box,  or  switchboard,  and  all  tools  on  that  branch  will  be 
idle  until  it  is  replaced.  Here  the  voltage  at  the  tool  is  also 
far  more  constant,  as  one  heavy  tool  near  the  distributing  box 
cannot  lower  the  voltage  for  all  tools  beyond  it,  but  as  the 
mains  are  carried  near  to  the  group  of  tools  connected  to 
them  they  all  lower  in  voltage  alike.                           •• 

In  calculating  sizes  of  wires,  a  difficulty  is  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  in  mains  and  feeders  the  amperes  can  be  re- 
duced per  horse-power  on  account  of  the  number  of  tools 
rendering  variations  in  power  less  noticeable  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  not  all  the  tools  being  in  use  at  once.  At  the  same 
lime  the  capacity  must  of  course  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  largest,  or  several  of  the  largest,  tools  without  excessive 
load  on  the  wires.  In  the  case  of  the  feeders,  this  is  not 
serious,  as  there  are  sufficient  tools  to  average  up  satisfactorily, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  mains  no  rule  depending  upon  amperes 
per  horse-power  and  load  factors  is  satisfactory.  Therefore 
a  progressively  decreasing  quantity  system  of  calculating  was 
devised  in  which  all  circuits  are  laid  out  on  the  branch  sys- 
tem, and  they  are  then  combined  in  pairs,  successively,  back 
to  the  distributing  box;  in  each  combination  the  amperes  on 
the  joining  wire  are  determined  by  adding  half  the  smaller 
branch  to  the  larger,  as  indicated  .oy  the  sample  diagram 
appended   below: 

170-amp.       / '■ — rl-^o-anip 

1       


217'j-anip. 


185-amp.       I 
I- 


-40-amp. 
-3(>-atnp. 


U5-amp. 


60-amp. 


i 


-^ -10-amp. 

50-amp. 

20-amp. 

By  this  system  the  heavy  load  is  always  taken  care  of  and 
a  fair  margin  is  added  to  take  care  of  the  proportion  of  the 
smaller  loads  that  may  be  in  use.  Of  course,  a  different  fac- 
tor than  one-half  may  be  taken,  as  one-third,  for  instance,  but 
it  was  found  that  by  taking  4  to  7  amperes  per  horse-power 
In  circuits  and  then  reducing  to  31/2  or  3  on  feeders  and  com- 
bining all  circuits  clear  back  to  switchboard  with  the  factor 
one-half,  that  the  same  results  were  obtained  for  feeders  as 
with  best  information  otherwise  available.  This  system,  which 
was  devised  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Vaughn,  was  found  very  rapid  and 
satisfactory.  Of  course,  different  results  can  be  obtained  by 
combining  in  different  ways,  but  the  error  is  not  large  enough 
in  this  case  to  be  serious.  The  feeders  were  figured  to  give 
5  per  cent,  drops  to  centers  of  power,  and  then  the  circuits 
were  adjusted  to  make  the  drops  at  tools  not  over  5  per  cent. 

The  engravings  upon  page  25  show  typical  arrangements  of 
motors  for  the  motor  drir^  in  the  machine  shop.  The  illus- 
tration on  page  23,  which  shows  the  rear  of  a  planer-type 
milling  machine,  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  indicate  the 
convenient  and  compact  arrangement  possible  for  th«  motor, 
controller,  resistance  box  and  cireult-brwiker. , 


THE    MULTIPLE   VOLTA(;K   SYSTEM.   -..>     ; .  ■,    -        ..;..■- 

In   order  to  obtain  variable  speeds  from  the  motors  used 
upon  the  direct-driven  tools,  the  multiple  voltage  system  of 
the   Crocker-Wheeler   Company   was   installed   for   the   speed 
controls,  which  system  was  referred  to  in  relation  to  the  gen- 
erating equipment  in  the  description   of  the  power  plant  in 
our    November     number.       This    system    consists    essentially 
of    several    sources    of   current    supply   at    different    voltages, 
eaih  differing  by  40  volts,  which  may  be  each  fed  to  the  motor 
separately  or  in  combinations,  each  different  voltage  and  com- 
bination giving  a  different  motor  speed.    This  is  accomplished 
as   shown    in    the   accompanying    diagram,    the    armatures    of 
the  balancing  rotary  transformer  being  connected  up  in  series 
with    lead   wires   tapped   off   between   each   two  and   outside. 
This  is,   of  course,   merely  an   extension   of  the   idea  of  the 
fitmiliar  Edison  three-wire  system,  so  much  used  in  electric 
lighting;    in  this  case,  however,  four  wires  are  used  and  the 
voltages  in  the  various  branches  of  the  system  are  not  equal. 
The  changing  of  speeds  of  the  motors  is  made  simple  by  the 
use  of  controllers  which,  for  the  different  positions  of  their 
handles,  connect  their  motors  to  the  various  sources  of  supply 
and   then  to  the  various  combinations   in  succession.     Thus, 
for  the  starting  position  of  the  handle,  a  motor  is  connected  to 
C  (40  volts)  only,  and  in  later  steps  to  A  (80  volts)  only,  and 
then  to  B   (120  volts)   only;   for  still  higher  speeds  the  motor 
is  connected  in  succession  to  B  and  C  combined   (IGO  volts), 
A  and  B  combined  (200  volts),  and  at  last  to  A,  B  and  C  com- 
bined   (240  volts),  the  highest  voltage,  which  is  taken  from 
the  "outside,"  or  main  lead,  wires,  giving  the  total  dynamo 
voltage  and  is  then  independent  of  the  balancing  transformer. 
Each  voltage  applied  to  the  motor  gives  it  a  different  constant 
speed,  40  volts  giving  the  lowest  speed,  used  for  starting  only, 
and  the  other  voltages,  higher  speeds  up  to  240  volts,  the  high- 
est.    With  the  Crocker-Wheeler  controllers,  as  applied  in  this 
installation,   intermediate  speeds  are  made  available  between 
those  offered  by  the  various  voltages  and  combinations  by  an 
armature    resistance,    giving    20    volts    drop,    inserted   in  the 
armature    circuit    at    every    other    controller   step.     The    dia- 
gram on  page  23  indicates  the  arrangement  of  the  complete 
connections    for   a   controller   governing   a   motor.     The   four 
small  circles  shown  at  Mi,  Mi,  Ms  and  M«  represent  fingers  of 
the  controller   which    lead   the   supply   current   into   the   con- 
tacts on  the  drum.     Each  vertical  line  in  the  controller  dia- 
gram represents  a  step  of  the  controller  for  a  certain  definite 
speed,  of  which  there  are  12  forward  and  6  reverse.    The  com- 
plete connections  through  the  controll*>r  to  the  motor  may  be 
traced  for  each  controller  speed  in  the  diagram  by  consider- 
ing the  9  small  circles,  R2,  Ri,  Mi,  Ms:,  Ms,  Mi,  O,  O  and  A  Ai 
(  which  represent  thecontact  fingers  of  the  controllers),  as  moved 
along  to  coincidence  with  the  various  vertical  lines,  in  each  of 
which  positions  they  will  be  each  in  contact  with  a  group  of 
the  contact  plates   (represented  by  the  heavy  black  squares) 
fiirnishing  the  required  connections.     The  first  step  connects 
the  motor  into  the  lowest  voltage  in  series  with  the  resistance, 
giving  the  20-volt  drop;  the  second  step  merely  cuts  this  resist- 
ance out  of  the  circuit;   the  third  step  connects  up  the  next 
higher  voltage  again  in  series  with  the  same  resistance;  the 
fourth  merely  cuts  out  the  resistance  again:    and  so  on  to  the 
highest  speed. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  controller  is  the 
fact  that  in  passing  from  one  step  to  the  next  in  either  direc- 
tion, absolute  contacts  are  ensured  l)y  a  spring  mechanism 
causing  quick  jumps  from  one  position  to  another;  this  pre- 
vents the  handle  from  remaining  half  way  accidentally.  Also 
the  use  of  the  resistance  giving  the  20-volt  drop  goes  a 
great  ways  to  effect  smoothness  in  changes  of  speed.  If  the 
changes  were  made  from  one  voltage  to  the  next  higher  (which 
is  in  all  cases  a  difference  of  40  volts)  the  result  would  be  a 
mechanical  shock  to  the  motor  with  each  change;  but  the 
resistance  reduces  the  jump  one-half  and  thus  effectually 
serves  as  a  "cushion"  to  the  motor  at  each  change. 


■V'..-:     -^ 
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Below  is  presented  in  detail  the  information  regarding  the 
Niles  electric  cranes,  which  serve  the  various  departments  of 
the  locomotive  shop.  This  supplements  the  article  that  ap- 
peared last  month.  In  the  the  following  issue  of  this  journal 
the  information  will  be  given  regarding  the  machine  tool 
equipment  and  methods  of  driving.   ;  .;    •  -  :'..:.:.'■■'■''■„.■:■■.,..  r^:^'^,: 

TU.VVKMXii     CK.VXKS. 

The  arrangement  of  the  four  main  electric  cranes  running 
full  length  of  the  locomotive  shop  are  indicated  in  the  draw- 
ings, pages  369-371  of  our  December,  1902,  issue.  The  erecting 
shop  is  served  by  two  cranes  having  different  tracks,  one  a  100- 
ton  crane  with  two  50-ton  trolleys,  and  the  other  a  10-ton  crane 
with  a  single  trolley.  The  100-ton  crane,  which  runs  on  the 
upper  track,  has  a  span  of  65  ft.  6  ins.,  with  the  tracks  38  ft. 


4  ins.  above  the  floor,  while  the  10-ton  crane,  on  the  lower 
track,  has  a  62-ft.  8-in.  span,  with  tracks  26  ft.  3  ins.  above  .; 
floor. 

The  lift  of  eithtn-  hook  of  the  lOo  ton  crane  is  :'J,  ft.  2  ins., 
which  is  sufficient  to  permit  lifting  of  one  locomotive  entirely 
over"  the  others.     The  test  load  submitted  to  each  trolley  of  '. 
this  crane  was  125, uOO  lbs.,  its  rated  capacity  being  100,000  lbs.    ^ 
each.    The  height  over  all  of  the  crane  above  runway  rails  is 
10  ft.  3'^  ins.     This  crane  is  equipped  with  five  motors,  all 
operated   at   the   dynamo  voltage   of   240   volts   on   the   main  ' 
two-wire  system.     The  two  main  hoists  are  each  equipped  with 
45  h.  p.  motors  giving  a  hoisting  speed  of  10  ft.  per  minute  at 
full  load  and  25  ft.  per  minute  at  no  load;    the  trolleys  each 
have  10  h.  p.  traversing  motors  capable  of  giving  a  trolley 


'■'-VV;.;.'    DIRECT    DRIVK    0.\    A    28-INCH    POND    K.NGINE     LATHB^  S    .' C    ••'       - 

(Motor  supported  on  a  specially  designed  framework  above  the  beadstock.) 


DRIVE   FUR    A    CINCINNATI   PUNCH   AND   8HLAR    WORKK    BAR    8HKAR. 

>:  (Showing  convenient    arrangement   of  motor   and   method   of 

leading   in    wires.) 
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KELTED  DRIVK    KOR    A    DKTRICH    &    HARVEY   OPEN-SIDE    PLANER    AT  LEFT  — 
DIBECT   DRIVE   ON    A    BICKFORD  RADIAL    DRIl.I.    AT    RIGHT. 


DIRECT   DRIVE   ON    AN    84-INCH    NILES   WHEEL    LATHE. 

(Showing  convenient   arrangement  of  motor  and  controller.); 


TYPICAL    I.XDIVIDUAL   MOTOR    DRIVES. 
•COLLINWOOD    SHOPS— LAKE   SHOBS  &    MICHIGAN    SOUTHERN    KAILWit. 
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gruuiul  an-  iul»li«'i-toveie(I.     The  «inu:t  bifiiUcrs  used  on  thv 
tools  art'  th«>  niitlset  st'iiiw  Imm-  iiiiul*'  I>y  tlir  Cutter  Conjpaiiy, 
:     J'I:iIatl.>|f.hia.    I'a. 

Tliis  lalilH-hoarrl  system  is  aliouf    in  per  <«'Ut.  more  expc'U 

•■'iv*-  tliaii  lilt'  tree  or  ■tapolT"  syslcni.  in  which  niuins  are  run 

liin-rt    irnin   «|istrihution   boxes   ami    lap-offs    irad    olT   to   ea.h 

-t».ol;    hut    ii    litis   many    iuipnrtaut    ailvantaK»'s.      On    Ih.-   lahl.i 

.' hoanis  an'  all   ihr   lusts  Itn-  ladi   lirciiit   h-ailin^  to  a   inolnr. 

so  thai    i(  a  fuse  for  any  tool   liUiws.  in<;  plate  to  UioU  tor  ii 

its  kiit)\vn  and  il  <an  ln'  instantly  replatt-d.     As  ••ach  looi  has  a 

stparatt'  <  jii  nil.  rvrry  imic  lo  \vlii<h   il    is  Hftissary  in  run  iIh' 

wins    undcr>;riiund    has    all    its    wirt-s    in    »u>»'    piecr    oi    loii 

.   ({itetl  pipf,  so  thai   if  any  dpft-tt   tirvclops  in  ilu>  insulation  of 

Uh-  wirt's,  rluTe   is  no  jiiound.   I>ui    a  sluut    tinuii.   aiul    it    is 

"insTjintiy  "Nuatfd    ainl    rlu'    wiit-s    tan    I;*;    iliawii    nui    and    v- 

■  phued. 

Tht-rt'    arc    also    no    fust's    undfrKroiirid       Wht'rc    shops    aif 
'   wirt'd   on   llif   lap  «»ff  systt'm   undfrKi'ound    wiihout    lusts,    it    a 
vshori   tirtuif   oi  t  urs  flit*  fusf  will  Idow    hat  |..   tui   the  disiriiiut 
inK  box.  tu-  swiit  hln»ar<i.  and  all  lools  on  i.i.u    hiaiit  h    will   ]»■ 
idlt'  until  it    is  rcplatt'd.     Hcif  ihf  vtitiat;*'  ai    iIm-  tool   is  also 
far  nnuc  ttmsianl.  as  oiif  lo-avy  tool  near  the  disiiiliiii  inu  iio\ 
it-aiuiol    lowt'^i;   Ilif   voliajif    lor   all    lotds    htyotul    it.    Iiui    as    ilu 
mains    an'    tarrifil    iitar    to    llw    i;roup    olMools    t  oiiufi  ifi!    lo 
.  Iht'in   they  all   lowt-r  in    voliaj^c  alike- 

In   taiiiilatins;  sizfs   ol'   wirt's.  ;i  dithtnliy    is   ot  t-asituifil    li> 

llu'   I'aci    that    in    ninins   and    ftt-dtrs    ilif   amperos   »an    he    it- 

•  liutt'd    per    hoist-powi-r on    ai  1  ouni    oi    the    numhi'r    of    tools 

ri  ndfi-in;:  variations  iti  jiowfr  Itss  noliiiahh-  ami  also  on  at- 

1  ituni  of  n<>t  all   the  tools  heinji  in   use  at  outn.     At  the  sanu' 

■  time  live  »;apat  ity   must  of  course  ht-  sufficient   lo  lake  tare  ol 
Mie   lavKt'sr.  tir  st^veral  of  file   larg+'st,   tools   without   excessive 

1t»ad  on  the  wires.  In  the  case  (kf  the  feeders,  this  is  not 
.-erious.  as  there  are  sulUi  lent  tttols  m  average  up  sal  isfai  torilv  . 
'liilt  in  the  case  of  the  mains  no  rule  (lep«  mlinj;  upon  ampeits 
per  horsepower  ami  load  fat  tors  is  s;tisfa<  tory.  Therefore 
•4  proj;r«'ssively  d»>4reasin>r  qnaiUity  system  of  calculating  was 
deviseil  in  which  all  cirtiiits  are  jaiii  out  on  the  hraiu  h  sys- 
Itni.  aiiil  they  are  then  combined  in  pairs,  successively,  back 
nv  ihe  ilistribuiinj;  box:  in  each  < ombiiiation  tin-  amperes  on 
toe  joining  wire  are  iletermined   by   atidin.n  half  the  sniallei 


branch    to   the    larger.   :is    intli.  ateil    •  y 
aiipendetl   Ixdow : 


the    s  iiupic    diat^rani 


mnp 
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My  this  system   the  heavy  load   is  always  taken  tare  of  ami 
n  fair  margin   is  added  to  take  tare  td   the  imiportion  of  the 
smalbr  loatls  that   may  be  in  u.se.     of  cmirse.  a  dilTerent   fat 
tor  than  one-hall  may  be  taken,  as  one-tiiird.  fo,r  instant  e,  but 
il   was  found  that  by  takinp  1  to  7  anipert^s  per  horse-power 
in  circuits  and  then  retiming  to  ;?».j  or  2  on  feeders  and  (om- 
bininK  all  circuits  t  lear  back  to  switchboard   with  the  factor 
one-half,   that    tlie  same   results   were  obt  lined   for   feeilers  as 
with  best  information  otherwise  available.    This  system,  which 
was  tlevised  by  Mr.  H.   11.  Vaughn,  was  found  very  rapiti  ami 
satisfactory.     Of  1  nurse,  different   res'i>ts  can   be  oldained   by 
combining  in  different  ways,  but  the  error  is  not  large  enough 
in  this  ease  to  be  serious.     Tiie  feed*  rs  were  figureil  to  give 
o  per  cent.  drop.<  to  centers  of  powvr.   atol   then   the  circuits 
were  adjusted  to  make  the  drops  at  tools  not  over -5  per  cent. 
The  t  ngravings  upon  i)age  2.".  show  typical  arrangements  ol 
motors  for  the  motor  ilrives  in  the  machine  sht>i).     The  illtjs- 
ti^ation  on   page  23.  which   shows  the  rear  of  a  planer-type 
milling  machine.  Is  particularly  well  adapted  to  indicate  the 
convenient  and  compact  arrangement  possible  for  th«  motor, 
controller,   resistance  bo3c  and  circult-hr*«ker. 


rilK     Ml    lllfll      NtUTAt.l      SVSTI;\I. 

In    «u-der   to  tdnain    variable   sju-eds    from    the   motors   used 
upon    the   tlirect  (liivtn    lools.'lhe   multiple   voltage  system   of 
111"    ("rot  ker-Wheeler    Company    was    installed    for    the    speed 
controls,  which  system  was  referred  lo  in  relation  to  the  gen 
crating  efpilpineni    in    the   rle.script ion   of  the   power   |)lant    in 
our     \ovend>er     niiinber.       This     sysKui     ( oiisists     essentially 
ol    several    sources   of   current    siipiily    at    ilifferenL    voltages. 
1  at  h  iliiTering  by   \u  volts,  whit  ii  may  be  each  fed  to  the  motor 
separately  or  in  combinations,  each  tiitTerenl  voltage  ami  ctun- 
binalitui  jiiving  a  dilt'erent  motor  speed..   This  is  accomplisheil 
a>    shown    in    the    act onipanying    tiiagiam.    the    armatures    of 
ihe  balaiit  ing  rot  ir.\   transformer  being  connected  up  in  series 
with    hail    wires    tappeil    off    bcMween    each    two    and    outside. 
This    is.    of   course,    merely    an    extension    t)f    the    idea   of   the 
t;. miliar    l-Mistm   three-wire   system,   so   much    used   in   electric 
lighting;     in   this  case,  however,  four  wires  are  used  and  the 
vtdtages  in  the  varitius  branches  of  the  system  are  not  etpml. 
The  t  hauiiitm  of  speeds  of  the  motors  is  maile  simple  by  the 
use   of  t  <)iiirt)llers    which,    ftu-   the   different    positions   of   their 
liamllts.  tiiunect   their  motors  to  the  various  stmrces  of  supi»!y 
ami    ilieii    iti    the    v.irious   combinaiions    in    succession.      Thus. 
fin-  the  starting  position  of  the  iiamlle.  a  inohu-  is  connected  to 
<■  (Id  volisi  only,  and  in  later  steps  iti  A   (N<t  volts)  only,  and 
then  10  M   (IL'o  volts)   only:    for  still  higher  sp»  eds  the  mottu- 
is  ctuiuetteil   in  succession   to   H  and  C  combined    (l<;n  volts), 
.'.  ami  M  tombineil   ( I'uo  vt)|is).  and  at  last  to  A.  B  and  C  eom- 
I  inei!    (i'4()   volts),   the   highest    voltage,    whitdi    is   taken    frtuu 
til*    ■•(uitside."  Ol'   main    lead,   wires,   giving   the   total    dynamo 
\oltage  and  is  then  independent  of  the  balautdng  transformer. 
Kach  voltage  applied  to  the  mottu-  gives  it  a  different  tonstanl 
speed.   p»  volts  giving  the  lowest  speed,  used  fto'  starting  only, 
ami  ilic  tiiher  voltages,  higher  speeils  up  tti  lilo  vt)lls.  the  high- 
est       With   Ihf  Crtit  ker-Wheeler  ctint r<dl<Ms.  ;is  applied   in   this 
iiisiallai  ion.    inicrmciliate  speeds   are   nuitle   available   biiwet-n 
ilmse  offered  bv  the  vaiitius  voltages  ami  t  oinbin.;tions  by  an 
armature    resistance,     giving    :.'<•     volts    drop,    inserted    in    the 
armature    t  irtiiit    at    t  very    other    controller    step.      The    dia- 
giani   on   pay*'   i';!   indicates  the  arrangtum  ni    of   the  comjdete 
I  tuineciiuns    for   a    controller   governing   a   motor.     The    four 
small  circles  shown  at   .M..  .\l.,  .M ;  and  .Mi  represent  fin.gers  of 
the   controller   which    leail    the   suppl.\    t  iirrent    info   the   eon- 
latts  (ui  the  ilium.     Kat  h   vertical   line   in   the  controller  dia- 
i;rani  ie|iresents  a  step  of  the  controller  for  a  certain  deiinite 
s|;eeil.  of  which  there  are  11  forward  and  ♦",  reverse.     The  com- 
plete connect imis  through  the  contioll"r  to  the  motor  may  be 
traced   for  eat  h   tiuitroller  spi  cil    in  th(<  diagram   by  consider- 
ing the  !•  small  cinles,  R:.  H  .  M..  M..  ..M.,,  Mi,  O,  O  and  A  A, 
I  w  .lit  11  repiv  .stilt  thei  oiitat  1  tingeis  of  the  ci;ntrolliM-s  )  .as  moved 
along  to  coinciili  nee  with  the  vaiious  veriital  lines,  in  <  ach  of 
whith    itosltions  they   will   be  each   in  contact   with  a  group  of 
ilie  coniacf    plates   (represented   by  th.'  heavy   blatdi  stpiares) 
fi.rnishinu  the   leipiiied   connections.     The   tirst    step  connects 
the  mottU"  into  the  lowest  vtdtage  in  series  with  tlw  resistame. 
giving  the  20-volt  tlrop:  the  second  step  merely  tuts  this  resist- 
ance out  of  the  I  lit  (lit:    the  third   steo  t  onnecls  up  the  next 
higher  voltage  again   in   series   with   tin-  same  resistance;    the 
ftiurth  merely  cuts  out   the  resistance  aiiain:    and  so  mi   to  the 
highest  speed. 

.A  notable  feature  of  the  C'rocker-Wlieeler  ct)ntroller  is  the 
f at  t  thai  in  passing  from  one  step  to  the  next  in  either  direc- 
tion, absolute  I ontacts  are  ensuivd  i>v  a  spring  mechanism 
causing  »niick  jiimiis  from  one  pt^sitioii  to  another;  this  pre- 
\fnis  the  handle  from  remaining  half  way  accidentally.  Also 
the  use  of  the  resistance  giviuK  the  20-volt  drop  goes  a 
great  ways  to  effect  smoothness  in  changes  of  speed.  If  the 
changes  were  made  from  one  voltage  to  the  next  higher  (which  ■ 
is  in  all  cases  a  difference  of  40  volts)  the  result  would  be  a 
mechanical  shock  to  the  motor  with  each  change;  but  the 
resistance  reduces  the  jump  one-half  and  thus  effectually 
serves  as  a  "cushion"  to  the  motor  at  each  change. 


Jam  akv,  1903. 
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lU'low  is  pifsciilod  ill  (li'iail  lh<-  inloniiation  roRanliim  the 
Nll«-s  (>lettric  iraties,  whicli  s<  rve  the  Various  ilopartnu'ius  of 
tlir  NxoiiioliV)'  sliop.  This  suiii)1('m«'nfs  ilu>  artii  !•'  that  aji 
p.  and  last  month.  In  iIm-  the  loliowinK  issue  of  this  journal 
the  inloiination  will  !•<•  i;iv<ii  rogardinf;  llx-  nituliim-  inol 
♦■(jUipiiH  III    and   nn-ihods  ot    ilrivint;.  .;•    ,- 

ri:AMii\<.    cKANKs: 

Tlie  airatiK'f'iix'm  of  the  four  main  eh't  iri«-  cranos  running,' 
full  IciifAth  of  ilu'  loioniolive  shop  aro  indicated  in  the  draw- 
iiiiis.  j»ajcos  3«;9-;{71  of  our  I  )(*«('ml)er,  190l',  issuo.  Tiic  erect  inn 
siujp  is  solved  by  two  cranes  having  different  tracks,  one  a  Hhi- 
ron  cianewitii  (wo  ."lO  ton  trolleys,  and  the  other  a  1'>-ton  crane 
with  H  sinj^'le  trolley.  The  K'tt-ton  crane,  which  runs  on  tlip  ' 
upper  track,  lias  a  span  of  <;."i  ft.  •;  ins.,  with   the  irackw  3s  ft.' 


4  ins.  above  the  tloor.  while  ihe  lO-tOjt  <-rane.  on  the  lower 
track,  has  a  <i2-ft.  Sin.  span,  uith  tracks  L'f,  ft  3  ins.  abov^ 
floor. 

The 'Itfi  of  either  iittok  Of  the  loo  (,,ii  ,  lane  is  ;i.".  ft.  :!  ins... 
whicdi  is  siiHicient  to  jierinjii  lifting  of  «»no  locomotive  entirely 
o\er  the  others.  The  lest  load  submitted  to  each  troUey  of 
tills  t-rane  was  lL'.'>.o(io  ihs,.  its  rated  eap.icity  Iwing  ItM't.tWM)  lb-*, 
each.  The  iieiglit  over  all  of  the  ciane.  aiiove  runway  rails  is 
IM  ft.  :}'a  ins.  Tills  crane  is  equipije't  with  five  motors,  all; 
operated  at  the  dynamo  voltage  of  210  volts  on  the  mafQ 
two-wire  system.  The  two  main  hoists  are  <-a«  h  equipped  with 
\'>  h.  p.  motors  Hiving  a  hoisting  speed  of  10  ft.  i>«  r  minute  at 
full  load  and  S<  ft.  iter  minute  at  no  load;  the  trolleys  each 
have,  10  h.  p.   iraversiiii;   luoturs  capabff*  of  giving  a   trolley 


;  lUftKCT    l>l;IVi;    OS     .\    2S-IX«:U     I'UNI»    KXOIXK    ,l.\rilK> 

( Motor  supported  on  a  speeLally  dcsij^ned  fniinowork  abov*-  the  hcadslack.j 


i)i;|vv    t.ii:    \   ci.\<  ix.VfTl   PA  x«  H   .Wti  .SMI.VK  w<>i:iv--.   i:.Mt  SMI- At;. 
(>;>Hiyiiiii;    .uiivcfiijjnt    «rPiiBB<-nioiit    of   imifer   iitid    iiK-ltiod    of 
..•;.■  leudiiiK    iu    wirc-^.t    .  - 


HKLl>;i>l)|{|VK    FOR    .V    I'KrUIfU    A!     ll.\J{VKV  <»iPJ;X-S»i>K   .I'f.AXKK    AJIJMT  — ■ 
(>ll:i-.«;i    IMUM;  i>N   .\    l:l<-kK<'liru;AmAl,    iHcll.l.    At"   ItHJIcr. 


ijii«%ci    iittivi:  ox  AX   84-iNoii  :Xii.f:s  wi»-t;ti.  i.atuW-. 
<  8hiiwiti>;    i'<iiivi-nt<-nt    tirr;mgeni«Tif    infumim:   .•jml' cofitrol1«»r  .t 


TVFICAI.    l.MUVIIH  AI.    .MOTOli    UHIVKS. 
<  oLl.lWVcMilt    smiPS      i.AKK    smmE  a^    .MP'HIU.XN    ^«>t  THi:K.N    KAll.NVAy 
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speed  of  75  ft.  per  minute  at  full  load  and  100  ft.  per  minute  at 
no  load;  the  bridge  is  equipped  with  a  45  h.  p.  motor  giving  a 
full  load  speed  of  150  ft.  and  no  load  speed  of  200  ft.  per 
minute. 

'  The  10-ton  rrane  has  a  2(!-ft.  lift  of  the  main  hook,  its  test 
load  having  been  25,000  lbs.,  and  its  height  over  all  above 
the  runway  rails  is  7  ft.  3  ins.  Its  main  hoist  has  a  20  h.  p. 
motor,  giving  a  hoisting  speed  of  from  20  ft.  to  50  ft.  per 
minute  from  full  load  to  no  load.  The  trolley  has  a  2^/i  h.  p. 
traversing  motor,  with  a  speed  of  from  125  ft.  to  160  ft.,  and 
the  bridge  is  equipped  with  a  20  h.  p.  motor,  giving  a  crane 
speed  of  3M(»  ft.  to  375  ft.  per  minute. 

The  crane  serving  the  boiler  shop  is  a  30-ton  crane  wltli 
two  15-ton  trolleys  having  a  lift  of  main  hook  of  34  ft.  6  ins. 
Its  span  is  74  ft.  6  ins.  and  its  height  over  all  is  8  ft.  3»j  ins. 
above  runway  rails.  The  test  load  of  earh  trolley  was  37.500 
lbs.  Each  main  hoist  has  a  20  h.  p.  motor  giving  a  hoisting 
speed  of  14  to  30  ft.  per  minute  from  full  to  no  load;  the 
tiaversing  motors  of  each  trolley  are  2ij  h.  p.  motors  giving 
speeds  from  110  to  150  ft.  per  minute  from  full  to  no  load; 
the  bridge  motor  is  30  h.  p.,  giving  speeds  from  250  to  300  ft. 
per  minute.    ■■■"  '•'>•.■  —  .  ^■"" '/'"■■- -  '-'::'■'-- 

7..  The  TVs-ton  crane  in  the  heavy  tool  section  of  the  machine 
shop  has  for  its  main  hoist  a  20  h.  p.  motor,  giving  a  hoisting 
speed  of  20  to  50  ft.  per  minute  from  full  to  no  load;  for  the 
traverse  of  the  trolley  a  2V^  h.  p.  motor,  giving  speeds  from 
125  to  160  ft.,  and  for  the  bridge  a  20  h.  p.  motor,  giving 
speeds  from  300  to  375  ft.  per  minute.  Its  span  is  4(i  ft.  7  ins. 
and  its  height  over  all  is  5  ft.  6  ins.  above  the  runway  rails, 
the  test  load  of  the  hoist  being  18,750  lbs. 
.  All  cranes  have  cut  gears  and  the  hoisting  gear  runs  in 
oil,  with  dust-proof  covering  boxes.  They  were  all  supplied 
by  the  Niles,  Bement,  Pond  Company,  the  well-known  machine 
tool  and  crane  manufacturers. 

There  are  also  three  1-ton  hand-power  traveling  cranes  with 
17  and  18  ft.  spans  and  short  local  travels  in  the  light  tool 
section  of  the  machine  shop.  They  all  run  on  tracks  20  ft. 
9  ins.  above  floor  and  are  all  arranged  to  serve  local  heavy 
tools.  The  crane  in  the  riveting  tower  of  the  boiler  shop  is  a 
hydraulic  crane  supplied  by  same  pressure  as  to  the  riveter; 
its  hoist  is  controlled  by  a  hydraulic  cylinder  on  the  floor 
and  its  traverse  and  trolley  motion  is  by  hand.  It  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Niles,  Bement,  Pond  Company,  together  with 
the  riveter,     .v.:  ,  .;/    'l  .    ■  "'.     ;,     ' 


An  interesting  special  portable  drilling  machine  has  re- 
cently been  placed  in  service  at  the  works  of  the  Dodge  Manu- 
facturing Co.  which  is  adapted  for  saving  time  in  mounting 
for  drilling  of  the  hub  flanges  for  large  segmental  fly-wheels. 
The  drilling  machine  is  the  standard  radial  drill  of  the  latest 
type  manufactured  by j the  Bickford  Drill  and  Tool  Co.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. O.,  with  the  ekception  of  the  absence  of  the  base,  and 
other  changes  made  necessary  by  the  direct  motor  drive.  The 
base  has  been  entirely  omitted  and  replaced  by  an  extension 
of  the  column  at  its  lower  end  into  a  short,  slightly  tapering 
stump  intended  to  fit  corresponding  bushings  which  in  turn, 
will  fit  the  l)ores  of  the  various  sizes  of  wheel  hubs.  The  elec- 
tric drive  (onsists  of  a  constant  speed  motor  with  a  vertical 
armature  shaft  and  is  mounted  directly  on  top  of  the  drill 
column,  so  that  not  only  is  it  direct-connected  to  the  gearing 
of  the  machine,  but  also  it  is  in  a  position  offering  the  least 
possible  hindrance  to  handling  and  operation.  The  drive 
is  through  nests  of  gears  which  may  be  changed  by  hand 
levers  to  give  eight  changes  of  speed.  The  tool  is  mounted 
very  quickly  by  means  of  the  traveling  crane  in  the  bore  of 
the  wheel  hub  lying  on  its  side,  after  which  the  spoke  bolt 
holes  may  be  drilled  and  reamed  with  the  greatest  facility. 
For  rapid  machining,  together  with  economy  of  time  in  locat- 
ing, this  form  of  machine  commends  itself  and  suggests  the 
possibilty  of  similar  applications  in  locomotive  repair  work. 
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MACHINE  TOOL  PROGRESS. 


Feei>s  and  DBrv'Es. 


8V.C.   \V.  OKKUI. 


n 


The  term  variable-speed  power-transmission  device  as  here 
used  is  intended  to  refer  to  a  self-contained  mechanical  ar- 
rangement interposed  between  a  motor,  or  driving  shaft,  and 
the  driven  shaft,  or  machine,  whereby  i)ower  in  the  form  of 
lotative  motion  may  be  delivered  from  the  driving  source  to 
the  i-rtceptive  souire  at  speeds  which  may  easily  i)e  changed 
without  removing  belts  or  changing  gears  in  the  sense  <onveyrd 
by  the  "change  gear"  method  for  screw  cutting  in  engine 
lathe  practice.  The  ideal  limitation  of  the  varialde-speed 
.levice  is.  of  course,  the  arrangement  whereby  the  speed  of 
transmission   may  be   varied   through   an    infinitv   number  of 


■y    .->IO.    a.-   UI:aK     VIKW    «)K    «;k.\K-K0X.     SHOWINi;    CiKAKI.Slii^ 


vuriatiom.   iiiHtantaneously.  easily  and   without  any  interrup- 
tuin  to  the  transmission  of  the  power.     Such  an  achievement 
iias   been    incapable   of   realization    in    practice,   even   though 
many  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  direction  with  some 
degree    of    siucess,    especially    with    devices    using    the    fric- 
tional-driving  method  of  transmission.     The  greatest  develop- 
ment has,  however,  been  along  the  more  practical  line  of  the 
I)ositive-drive   method    of   transmission,    and    along   this    line 
:    many   attempts    have   been   made   to   perfect   devices.      It   is 
hoped  to  be  able  to  herein  show  along  what  lines  true  prog- 
ress  has  been  made  and  where  mechanical  limitations  seem 
:•    tT  have  checked  desired  progress  in  other  lines. 
'       An  examination   of  all   the  methods   of  obtaining  variable 
.    speeds  reveals  the  two  general  divisions  of  the  subject  accord- 
ing to  the  agency  employed  in  transmitting  the  power   viz  • 
-  mechanical  and  electrical.     Then  the  mechanical  division  is 
also    divisible    into    subdivisions,    according    to    the    mechan- 
V  ism  employed   in   the   transmission,   viz.:     the   positive-drive 
••lass,  using  gears,  and  the  friction-drive  class.     In  the  posi- 
:.  tive-drive   division   of  the  mechanical    methods   only   a  very 
limited    number    of    attempts    have    been    made    toward    the 
.design  of  mechanisms  in   which   the   speed   may   be  changed 
-^  without  interruption  of  the  transmission;    in  fact    the  entire 
.;  development  of  variable-speed  apparatur?  in  machine  tool  prac- 
tice   may    be    traced    Jjack    to    the    well-known    "back    gear" 
.-,  method  of  obtaining  two  different  speeds  at  the  drill  or  lathe 
/spindle    from    a    constant  speed    countershaft    drive     which 
:.   method  involves  necessarily  a  cessation  of  the  transmission  of 
.power   in   changing  speeds   because  toothed   gears  are  used 
:,;  The  principal  application  of  the  mechanical  gear-drive  varia- 
}  ble-speed  device  in  machine  tool  practice  is  that  of  driving 
y:  feed   mechanisms;     the  use  of  the  modern   heavy   lathes  for 
. .  Jard-driven  service  in  efforts  toward  increased  profit-making 
: .  has   rendered    belt-driven    feeds   undesirable    and    practical^ 
;.»^g«tre.   positive-geared   feeds   of  wide   ranges   of  speed    al^ 

■   intTrrunr  "  '/  °°  "''"^  "^^'^^^"^  '''^'  ^^"^  shall  b^  no 
OnTof  tT        T"  "'"'  '^"°^^"^  ^^^  «P^«^  °f  feed,.  ^. 
an?8m  o     h!  ^f  ^^f  .^^^^^^  -'  -  variable-speed  feed  mech: 
anism  of  the  gear-dnve  type  is  that  which  is  applied  by  the 


Hendey  Machine  Company,  Torrington,  Conn.,  to  their  Hen- 
dey-Norton  lathes.  Their  arrangement  of  gears  is  that  of  a 
uest  of  several  gears  of  different  diameters  mounted  on  the 
driven  shaft  and  a  small  spur  gear  revolving  with,  and  mov- 
able lengthwise  on,  the  parallel  driving  shaft,  which-  spur 
gear  is  capable  of  being  thrown  into  mesh  with  any  gear  of 
the  nest.  Fig.  1  shows  a  general  view  of  an  18-in.  Hendey- 
Norton  lathe  with  this  gearing  device  attached  as  show^n  at  G. 
Pig.  2  is  a  rear  view  of  the  device  detached  from  the  lathe,  and 
Fig  3  shows  it  in  section.  N  is  the  nest  of  gears,  all  keyed  to 
the  lead  screw  shaft  S.  and  D  is  a  splined  driving  shaft 
parallel  to  the  shaft.  S,  which  receives  its  motion  from  the 
headstock  spindle  through  gearing  at  A,  in  the  usual  way. 
Surrounding  the  shaft  1)  is  a  bracket,  or  frame.  F.  Fig8» 
2  and  .3.  inclosing  the  pinion  O.  which  feathers  into  and  thus 
revolves  with  the  driving  s.iaft  D.  and  also  there  is  carried 
in  this  frame  another  pinion.  P.  which  is  mounted  permanently 
in  mesh  with  pinion  O.  This  frame  is  (ontrolied  by  the  handle 
H.  Fig.  3.  outside  the  case,  so  that  by  moving  the  latter  along 
the  lower  side  of  the  large  lateral  slot  in  the  front  side  of 
the  case,  the  pinion  P  may  be  brought  adjoining  any  of  the 
gears  in  the  nest:  and  then  when  it  is  desired  to  place  it  into 
mesh  with  any  gear  of  the  nest,  the  handle  H  is  raised  into 
the  small  vertical  slot  corresponding  to  that  gear  and  locked 


FIG.     4. IDEAL     LATHE.     SPRINGF'IELD     MACHINE     TOOL     COMPANY.     SHOWING 

CHANOK-liKAR     r.OX. 

in  that  position.  The  small  vertical  slot  guide  and  the  locking 
attachment  ensure  the  proper  mesh  and  no  interference  with 
other  gears. 

This  device,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  idea  of  the  cone  pulley,  is  without  criticism  in  the 
matter  of  simplicity,  and  as  the  gears  are  all  of  the  same  dia- 
metral pitch  they  must  of  necessity  all  work  properly  to- 
gether. The  large  number  of  gears  in  the  nest  render  quite 
a  variety  of  speeds  possible  and  with  sufficiently  gradual  incre- 
ments as  to  meet  all  possible  requirements  of  ordinary  lathe 
practice.  A  possible  criticism  is  that  the  large  slot  in  the 
front  side  of  the  case  would  admit  dust  and  dirt  in  perhaps 
objectionable  quantities.  But  as  a  device  of  its  type,  requiring 
cessation  of  transmission  of  power  while  changing  speed,  it 
has  a  great  deal  to  commend  it,  both  as  to  ease  of  change  and 
to  excellence  of  design  in  general. 

The  Springfield  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Springfield.  Ohio,  have 
applied  a  similar  but  less  effective  device  to  the  feeds  of  their 
lathes,  consisting  substantially  of  an  attachment  whereby  the 
"change  gears,"  as  ordinarily  used  on  lathes  for  varying  feed 
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Wi.fed  of  75  ft.  per  minutf  at  full  load  and  l<»«t  ft.  \)vr  minute  at 
no  load;  the  bridge  is  eqnipped  witli  a  45  h.  p.  motor  jiivinj;  a 
full  load  t-peed  of  15^1  ft.  and  no  load  sp«"ed  of  lino  ft.  jht 
minute. 

The  H>-ton  'lane  has  a  li»i-ti.  lift  of  the  main  hook,  its  tes! 
lead  haviHK  i>een  L'r>.(HMt  lbs.,  and  it.s  heiglit  over  all  abovn 
the  runway  rails  is  7  ft.  'A  ins.  Its  main  hoist  has  a  20  h.  p. 
motor,  vcivinp  a  hoisting  si>eed  of  from  i;ti  ft.  to  r.o  ft.  per 
minute  from  full  load  to  no  load.  The  trolley  has  a  I"-.,  h.  p. 
traversing  motor,  with  a  speed  of  from  \-7,  ft,  to  I  tin  ft.,  and 
thf  liriilge  ts  equij)ped  with  a  li<»  h.  p.  motor,  giving  a '<  ram- 
sp»<d  of  A*nt  ft.  to  375  ft.  per  minute. 

The  trane  serving  the  boiler  shop  is  a  ;'o  ton  crane  wiili 
two  l.'i  ton  trolleys  having  a  lift  of  main  iiook  of  :n  ft.  f.  ins. 
Its  span  is  71  ft.  ♦!  ins.  and  its  height  over  all  is  s  ft.  :i'-j  ins. 
above  runway  rails.  The  test  load  of  earh  trolley  was  .'?7.5oo 
IJis.  Ka<  h  main,  hoist  has  a  i;u  h.  p.  motor  giving  a  hoisting 
Hpeed  of  14  to  ?,(>  ft.  per  minute  from  full  to  nu  loail:  the 
tiayersing  motors  of  each  trolley  are  II 'j  h.  p  motors  giving 
speeds  from  11 '•  to  150  ft.  per  minute  from  full  to  no  loail: 
the  bridge  motor  is  So  h.  p.,  giving  sp<'eds  from  25o  to  ."i'"'  ft. 
Iter  minute.   ,    ■   J-    ;■:"   .  '• 

•The^'s-ton  <rane  in  the  heavy  tool  se<-tion  of  the  machine 
shop  has  for  its  main  hoist  a  20  h.  p.  motor.  giviuK  a  hoisting 
s|i«»'d  (if  2o  to  50  ft.  per  minute  from  full  to  no  load;  for  the 
traverse  of  the  trolley  a  2'j  h.  p.  motor,  giving  sp«'eds  from 
125  to  U">0  ft.,  and  for  ihe  bridge  a  20  h.  p.  motor,  giving 
Bpeedp  from  .1<'0  to  .T75  ft.  per  minute.  Its  span  is.4t">  ft.  7  ins. 
and  its  height  over  all  is  5  ft.  <>  ins.  al)ove  the  runway  rails, 
the  test  loail  of  the  hoist  being  18.750  lbs. 

AH  cranes  iiave  cut  gears  and  the  hoisting  gear  runs  in 
oil.  with  diist-prf)of  covering  boxes.  Thev  were  all  supplied 
by  the  Niles.  Hement.  Fond  Company,  the  wtsll-known  machine 
tool  and  trane  inanufa<turers. 

There  are  also  three  1-ton  hand  power  traveling  cranes  with 
17  and  18  ft.  spans  and  short  local  travels  in  the  light  tool 
section  of  the^  machine  shop.  They  all  r>in  on  tracks  20  ft. 
;♦  ins  above  floor  and  are  all  arranged  to  serve  local  heavy 
tools.  The  crane  in  the  riveting  tower  of  the  boiler  shop  is  a 
hydraulic  crane  supplied  by  same  pressure  as  to  the  riveter; 
jis  hois)  is  <otiti"<dled  Ity  a  hydraulic  cylinder  on  the  lloor 
and  its  traverse  and  trolley  inoti((U  is  by  hand.  It  was  fur- 
liished  by  tjie  Niles.  Mement,  Pon«l  ('onipan>.  logeiher  with 
I  he   riveter. 

An  intt'iH-sting  special  portable  drilling  machine  has  re- 
el ntly  been  idated  in  service  at  the  works  of  the  Dodge  Mann 
faituring  Co.  whidi  is  adapted  for  saving  time  in  mounting 
lor  drilling  of  the  hub  tlanges  for  large  segmental  lly-wlieels. 
The  (Irilling  mat  bine  is  the  standard  radial  drill  of  the  latest 
type  mahufaclured  by  the  Bickford  Drill  and  Tool  Co..  of  Cin- 
cinnati. (>.,  with  the  exception  of  the  absence  of  the  base,  and 
rther  ciianges  made  necessary  by  the  direct  motor  drive.  The 
base  ha.s  I'een  entirely  omitted  and  replaced  by  an  extension 
of  the  ( olunm  at  it^  lower  end  into  a  short,  slightly  tapering 
stump  intended  to  fit  corresponding  bushings  whid  in  turn, 
will  til  ilie  botes  of  the  various  si7.«-s  of  wheel  hubs.  The  eb  ( 
111.  drive  .  Kiisisis  »»f  a  .onstatu  sjieed  motor  with  a  verti<al 
armature  shaft  and  is  mounted  directly  on  top  of  the  drill 
.ohimn.  so  that  not  only  is  it  dirwt-connected  to  the  gearing 
ut  the  madiine.  but  also  it  is  in  a  position  offering  the  least 
possible  hindran<e  to  handling  and  operation.  The  drive 
Is  through  nests  of  gears  which  may  be  changed  by  hand 
levers  to  give  eight  changes  of  speed.  The  tool  is  mounted 
very  quickly  by  means  of  the  traveling  crane  in  the  bore  of 
the  wheel  hub  lying  on  its  side,  after  which  the  spoke  bolt 
holes  may  be  drilled  and  reamed  with  the  greatest  facility. 
I'.M  lai'id  macliining.  together  with  economy  of  time  in  locat- 
ing. ihu<  form  of  machine  commends  itself  and  suggests  the 
pussildliy  of  similar  applications   in  locomotive   repair  work 
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MACHINE  TOOL  PROGRESS- 


HVi  ii>,   \Mi  Dkuks: 


It^    I  .   \V.  ni;nM  . 


T> 


TJi»'  ii'ifii  varialift- s|»m-(l  pow^'i-iraiismissioii  fl4»vicp  as  hpr«' 
ijsfil  is  iui»'ii(it'<l  to  ivi>  r  i(»  a  sclt-iuiuained  mechanical  ar- 
raim«'iu»nt  inteiposfd  liftNvf'cu  a  moto;-,  or  driving  shaft.  anU 
iic  (Iriv.'ii  shaft;  or  iiiachiiu-.  \vh»'ivt>y  jMrn-pr  in  lire  foriir  ol' 
Kiiaiivc  iiioiioii  iiiav  )»♦•  <|fijv<iH<1  from  ilU'  driviiij*  sovir«K  to 
<lii-  it>i«'|i(ivc  soijii-c  ai  s|)«'*-tis  \v!ii(ii  may  nasi iy  Im>  rhaiiged 
uiihoul  rfiiiovinjt  holts  or  <haiiiiin«  ji<ars  iii  liie  st'iis..  <onv('y.(} 
hy  th*'  "rhaiiK*  near""  inMiio.l  for  s!r<>\v  Cnttiiiii  in  .iiKiii.' 
l;ith«'  |iraiti(»'.  Th«  irh-al  limitation  of  Uu>  yariahh'-sjwwl 
.ji'vii*'  is.  of  .M.iiisc.  ilic  arranyonu'ni  whert-liy  liic  sjm>«  <|  nf 
t-iaiismi.ssioii    may    h*-    vari.f.l    through    an    ni/hiih  ,  innnhr,    nf. 


.'■.imriuns.    ,„.sl>iHl(i,i,;„ish/.    rasilf,   ami    vi4hnut   tiit,/   inlrrrttjt. 

,  '""/  to  ihc  transmission  Of  the  powTT.  «m-h  an  adijevi'ment 
lias  lu'.-n  in.a|*ahlr  of  realization  in  pfa<ri<e.  even  thou^li 
many  atiempis  have  i»een  made  in  liiisdirection  wiili  some 
-  .|.-«r.  <■  .if  s)i.c,.ss.  esji.-.ially  with  ♦Ieviv«-s  nsing  th«'  frit  • 
Monal  driviuR  melho.l  of  I  ratjsmi.sfsiou,  The;  greatest  devehjii 
inept  Jias.  ho\vev«"r.  I.e.ji  alonfi  the  motv  pra<tieal   line  of  the 

;      positiv.-drive   method    of    transnus.*ion.    and   aloiiR    this    lim^ 

.  iiiany    attempts    iiave    hotm    made    t<t    perfe/t    devices.      It '  is 

hoped  to  he  ahl^  to  herein  show  aiony  wliat    line's  true  iwog- 

i-es.s  ha.s  Iwti   ma<h^  and   wlier.-   m.'.lianical    liroitBtion.s  sepm 

ti  have  cherUeddi  sired  jiroure.^s  in  other  lines. 

An   examination   of  all   the  method*  of  ohtaining  varialde 

•  speeds  reveals  the  two  gem^rai  divisions  of  the  suljjeet  aceord- 
.  ine  to  the  a.een.y  employetl  iti  t ransp)jti Ing  the  power,  viz.; 
ine.hani.al  ami  el«\rt  ri.  al.  Then  .he  mechanical  division  is 
i«Iso  divisihio  into  suhdivisions.  ae.orditm  to  the  me.  hair- 
ism  (mployed  in  the  transmission,  viz.:  the  jwsrtive-d rive 
•  lass,   iisinsr  >;ear.s.  and  Jhe  fririion-flrive  class.     In  the  posf- 

..tivedrivc  division  of  the  mechaui.  a!  methods  imlv  a  very 
lunn.d  mimhrr  «.f  attempts  have  h.cn  made  toward  the 
'les.gn   „f   mechanisms   in    witi.li   ,he  *^peed  mar   be  ei,ang».d 

;-  wuhont  ini.rn.t.iion  of  ih.-  transmission;  ii>  fact,  the  entiW 
•levelopn,,.,,,  ,„•  varialde  speed  apparatus  in  nmchine  tool  prac^ 

.     ti...    ,„ay    i„.    tfaeed    hack    lo    the    vveli-Unown    •hack    gear" 
.     n.chod  of  obtaining  two  difT.Tent   speeds  at- the  drill  or  I  , the 

.      s,.indl.      fn.ni     a     eoiistant  sj.eod     t  oHnteryhaft    driV(e      whieb 

■:  "'.thod  inv.dves  necessarily  a  cessajtion  of  the  transmission  of 
power  ,n  .hanninK  speeds  l.e.ausl.  r.v.thed  «ears  are  tised 
N.e  pnn<ipal  application  of  the  n.echanical  Kear-drive  varia- 

.^.lospeed   device  in  machine  tool  practice  is  that  of  driving 

r.-l   mechanisms;     the   t.se  of  the   modern   heavy   lathes   for 

.    .ard-dr.v^en  service   in   efforts  towanl    increased   profit  making 

.     >.as    rendered    i»Ht-driven    A  eds    ,mdesi.-a1de    and    practtc^Hv 

■;;:;;::rit' •","'"""'  '""'''  -*•!-  ranges  of  «,>eed.  ai- 
•iu,H,^h   ,t   ..^  by   no   means  osscnial    titattUere  shall    he   no 

.  "Herruption  of  po.er  while  changing  the  speed  of  feed 
^Qne  of  the  earliest  examples  of  a  variahle^speod  feed  mech- 
•..nsn,  ot   the  ^ear-drtve  ,yp.   i,  that    whi.h   i.  applied  by  the 


Hen dey  Machine  Company,  Torringtou.  Conn.,  to  their  Hen- 
dey-Norton  lathes.  Their  arrangement  of  gears  is  that  of  a 
nest  of  several  gears  of  different  diameters  mounted  on  the 
driven  shaft  ami  a  small  spnr  gear  revolving  with,  and  mov- 
able lengthwise  on.  the  parallel  driving  .shaft,  which- spur 
gfar  is  canable  of  being  thrown  into  meshwith  any  gear  of 
the  n«'St.  Fig.  1  shows  a  general  view  of  an  IS  in.  Hendey- 
Nortou  lathe  with  this  gearing  device  atta<  hed  as  shown  at  G. 
F'ie.  2  is  a  rear  view  of  the  device  detached  from  the  lathe.  an'«l 
Kig  ;'  shows  it  in  section.  .\  is  the  nest  of  gears,  a i I  keye<l  to 
the  leatl  screw  shaft  S.  and  I)  is  a  spliiied  driving  sliaft. 
parallel  to  the  shaft.  S.  which  receives  its  motion  from  tli*- 
he.jdsn»ck  .'^piudle  tlrroii^,])  gearing  ai  A.  in  riie  usiiaf  way. 
SMrrounding  the  shaft  l»  is  a  bi:a«ket.  or  frame.  F.  Figs. 
2  and  .■>.  inciosinj;  the  pinion  O.  which  feathers  ini<i  antl  'hus 
revolves  with  the  driving  s.  aft  I),  and  a!so  ihen>  is  t  arri^  d 
in  this  frame  another  pinion.  I*.  \vhi<h  is  nmnntfil  |.ernjai»ent!y 
it>  mesh  with  pinion  ().  This  frame  is  «onir<dled  by  the  handle 
H  Fig.  :!.  outside  the  case.  sc»  that  by  moving  th*-  latt«r  along 
ihi-  lower  siiU'  of  the  large  latt-ral  slot  in  the  front  si<h'  ol 
the  «ase.  the  pinion  I*  may  be  lnoiiglit  aiijoining  any  <d  tin- 
gears  in  the  tiesi;  and  then  wlu-n  it  is  desire«|  in  place  it  into 
tnesh  with  any  geai  of  tht-  tie.st.  the  han<lle  H  is  rais«.d  into 
the  small  vertical   slot  •  nivesponding  to  that   jr'ar  and  loiked 


chav<:(-:-«j;kak    i!<txi 
in  that  jiosiiion.     The  .snmll  vertical  slai  giiide  and  the  IcK-king 
attachment  ensure  the  pro]ier  inesh  and  no  interference  with 
other  gears. 

This  devi«-e.  which  is'notiiing  more  r.or  less  than  an  a<iapia- 
Hon  of  the  idea  of  the  rone  pnlley.  is  wiih^utt  criticism  in  the 
matter  of  simplicity,  and  as  the  ^ears  are  all  «f  the  same  dia 
nietral  pit(h  they  must  of  itecessity  all  work  pro|M»rly  to 
gether.  The  large  number  of  gears  in  the  nest  render  quite 
a  variety  of  speeds  possible  and  with  .sufficiently  gradual  imre- 
ments  as  to  meet  all  p<issible  requirements  of  otdinaiy  latlie 
practice.  .\  [lossihle  criticism  is  that  the  large  slot  in  the 
frcmt  side  of  the  «a.se  would  admit  dM.sj  and  diii  in  perhaps 
objectioimble  quant  it  ies.  But  as  a  device  of  its  tyj>e.  i-equirinR 
cessatiiui  of  transmission  of  power  while  changing  speed,  it 
has  a  great  deal  to  cxmimend  it.  both  as  to  ease  of  change  and 
to  excellence  of  design  in  general. 

The  Springfield    .Machine  Tool  Co..   Springfield.   Ohio,   have 

applied  a  similar  but  less  eff<»«'tiye  device  to  the  feeds  of  their 

lathes,  consisting  substantially  of  an  atiaihment  whereby  the 

•ehauKe  gears. '  as  ordinarily  used  on  lathes  for  varying  feed 
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ratios,  may  be  changed  very  quickly  and  in  a  simple  manner. 
It  consists  of  a  gear  box  in  wliich  all  the  change  gears  are 
mounted,  and  means  whereby  the  gear  box  may  be  readily 
adjusted  so  as  to  bring  any  one  of  the  gears  desired  into  con- 
nection with  the  lead  screw.  The  gear  case,  which  is  shown  at 
A,  Figs.  4,  5  and  6,  is  a  cast-iron  box,  the  cover  of  which  is 
capable  of  rotating  about  a  stud,  S,  Figs.  5  and  6,  at  its  center, 
and  upon  the  inner  side  of  which  cover  the  change  gears  are 
permanently  mounted.  These  gears  have  extension  hubs  which 
are  fitted  as  journals  into  bearings  in  the  cover  to  allow  of  ro- 
tation of  the  gears,  and  are  held  in  position  in  their  bearings 
by  the  collars,  B,  secured  on  their  hu!)s  outside  of  the  cover, 
lue  holes  shown  in  the  protruding  extension  hubs  at  B,  Fig.  5, 
are  simply  holes  passing  through  the  gear  hubs  for  the  clutch- 
ing device.  These  bearings  in  the  cover  are  arranged  on  a  circle 
concentric  with  the  stud,  S,  which  circle  is  in  line  with  the 
center  of  the,  lead  screw,  so  that  any  of  the  gears  may  be  placed 
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opposite  the  end  of  the  lead  screw  by  simply  revolving  the 
gear  case  cover.  For  connecting  any  change  gear  to  the  lead 
screw,  a  clutching  device."  C.  Fig.  4.  is  provided,  whic'.i  coa- 
sists  of  a  telescopically  arranged  extension  of  the  lead  s<rew 
shaft.  This  extension,  N,  Fig.  f..  which  is  moved  by  lever  I). 
is  reduced  at  its  end  to  enter  the  hole  in  the  change  gear,  a 
distan<e  eqiial  to  its  width,  before  the  clutches  with  which 
the  change  gears  and  the  extension  are  fitted,  engage  with  each 
other,  so  that  when  one  of  the  change  ^ears  is  connected  with 
the  lead  screw,  it  ceases  to  depend  on  the  gear  case  cover  for 
suppoi't,  but  is  substantially  mounted  on  the  lead  screw.  To 
connect  one  of  these  gears  upon  the  lead  screw  it  is  simply 
necessary  to  bring  that  gear  into  position  by  revolving  the 
gear  case  until  the  hole  in  its  nub  comes  in  line  with  the  lead 
.screw  as  shown  by  an  indicator  on  the  case,  and  then  throw 
the  clutch  handle,  D.       .    ;      .  •  '-     :.       •.  ■      -v  '' 

By  the  mounting  of  the  change  gears  upon  the  Inside  of  the 
gear  case  an  effective  guard  is  provided  to  protect  the  gears 


from  dirt  or  injury,  all  of  the  eight  gears  being  entirely  con- 
cealed by  the  case  except  at  the  top  where  the  intermediate 
gear,  F,  Figs.  4  and  5,  enters  to  mesh  with  them.  Thus  this 
device  has  in  this  respect  advantages  over  the  former  one,  but, 
on  the  other  hand  it  is,  in  reality,  a  retrogression  from  the 
ideal  transmitter  as  compared  with  the  Hendey-Norton  gear 
box.    The  changes  cannot  be  made  nearly  as  quickly  and  they 
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iiivolve  considerably  more  care  and  trouble  in  being  made;  It 
requires  three  different  operations  or  manipulations  of  parts 
for  a  single  change  of  speed,  while  the  Hendey-Norton  gear 
box  requires  but  one.  The  Springfield  device  has.  however,  to 
commend  it  the  advantage  of  the  fact  that  all  the  other  change 
gears  besides  the  one  in  mesh  are  at  all  times  inoperative  and 
ai  rest,  so  that  there  are  far  less  parts  in  motion,  and  further- 
more there  is  no  possil)ility  of  the  springing  of  an  intermediate 
shaft  as  there  might  be  in  the  Hendey-Norton  box,  as  in  this 
case  each  change  gear  is  firmly  nionnted  on  the  lead-screw 
shaft  when  in  operation. 

-■.■■::..   -  ;;  ••     (To  be  continued.)         "■'_■:.    '     :  r  -■  :  ' 


Mackinac  Island  is  to  be  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Master 
Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  conventions, 
June  17  to  -4,  with  headquarters  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  Appli- 
cations for  rooms  should  be  made  tj  Mr.  Henry  Weaver, 
Planters'  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  and  applications  for  exhibit  space 
to  Mr.  J.  Alexander  Brown,  24  Park  Place,  New  York.  It  is  a 
good  place  for  a  convention — "after  yo!i  get  there" — but  it  is 
(lifflcult  to  understand  why  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  was 
selected.  For  the  meeting  place  for  the  next  convention  the 
committee  is  recommended  to  consult  Lieutenant  Peary  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  Arctic  regions.    ;->'V'-:\.>  ■^■^•■, 


An  interesting  design  for  a  box  car  with  steel  underframe 
is  presented  on  another  page  in  this  issue.  The  construction 
illustrated  seems  to  go  back  to  the  early  stages  of  the  steel 
car  in  this  country,  for,  like  the  Harvey  and  Joughins  de- 
signs, it  employs  truss-rods.  This,  however,  is  not  a  step 
backward  in  any  sense,  for  the  design  is  the  work  of  an 
accomplished  engineer,  truss-rods  being  used  for  a  definite 
purpose.  It  is  hoped  that  readers  will  consider  this  design 
carefully  and  express  their  opinions  upon  it  through  these 
columns. 


•  ■•i 
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::■:■:;.■:.-.-- :y::/-r       W.   W.   ATTERBURY.     ^.,;^:.    ^^--:V^.7 ;.;.;.:; 

Mr.  W.  W.  Atterbuiy  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  B.  Hutchin- 
son who,  because  of  ill  health,  has  been  relieved  of  the  re- 
sponslbilites  of  this  i)osition. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Atterbury  is  another  important 
retn>?ui(ion  of  motivo  power  experience  as  a  preparation  for 
iiperating  reHpousil)ilities.  Mr.  Atterbury  is  37  years  of  age. 
He  wa.''  born  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  18fif>,  and  it  is  safe  to 
.-^ay  no  man  of  his  age  has  ever  attaiaed  so  bigh  a  position 
on  the  Pennsylvania.        /  -    .-  -;   ;  :  v;     .^  .; 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
I'uiversity,  class  of  1886,  and  entered  the  employ  of  this  road 
in  October  of  that  year  as  a  special  apprentice,  his  time  in 
Ibis  service  being  reduced  because  of  previous  experience  in 
machine  shops  at  Detroit.  July  1,  1889,  he  was  sent  out  as 
assistant  road  fore-;  ;,  ;  v:*-  :  .  [r;  *;  \.  :  ■■>;  ,J  -  .  ;  .  - 
man    of    engines    of  -^  .  f^:    v.v    'v- :"-^      '  '••^•'^      .;:•.■ 

the   Philadelphia   di-'       .;'''.        •  i.  ■•-.    ■   ^ 

vision,  where  his  ex-' 
ecuiive  work  began, 
He   was    transferred 
10  a  similar  position 
on  the  Pittsburg  divi- 
sion   and    afterward 
went  to  the  P.  AV.  & 
ii.  U.  R.  in  the  same 
capacity.     In  1892  he- 
went  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania   Lines    as    a.s- 
sistant    engineer    of 
mot  iv(>  power  and  be- 
came     master      me-, 
c  h  a  n  i  c    at    Fort 
Wayne  in  1893.     Oc- 
tober 26,  1896,  he  re- . 
<cived    l.ie    appoint- 
ment of  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power 
of  the   iVnnsylvania  . 
Railroad  division  and  ' 
upon    the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Casanave,  be- 
f^ame   general   super- 
intendent  of   motive 
power  of    the    lines- 
east  of  Pittsburg,  Ov- 
tober.     1901.      in     17 
.veais    he    has    risen  ' 
t'roni     apprenticeship 
to    (he     position    of 
•general    manag'er. 
This   record,   his  ex- 
perience and  ability, 
will     uniiuestionably 
>ia(e  him  much  high- 
er in  the  councils  of 
this  great  railroad. 

Por  a  number  of 
years  he  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  Master 
Mechanics'  and  Mas-  , 
ter  Car  Builders'  As- 
-^opiatious,  and  wher- 
ever   his    name 


motive  power  by  Mr.  A.  \V.  Gibbs,  formerly  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore. 


SOME  INTERESTING  NEW    DRIVING-WHEEL  LATHES. 
ExTR.\  Hkavy  Axn  or  Speciat,  Desk.x  for  very  Rapid  Ci'^ttin*;! 


W.  W.  ATTERBURY.  v-k:; 

UEXEBAL  MANAGER,  PENNSYLVANIA  RAII.ROAIl. 


appears  in  the  proceedings  of  these  organi- 
zations it  is  in  connection  with  important  work  which  has  been 
rl.a.a.tcristicaliy  well  done.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Ameru  an  Society  of  Jlechanical  Engineers  and  of  a  number 
oi  so<ial  dubs  of  the  highest  standing. 
.Mr.   Atterbury   is  succeeded  as  general   superintendent   of 


The  Niles    Tool  Works  Co.,   Hamilton,   OniO,  have   recently 
installed  in  some  prominent  railroad  repair  shops  of  the  coun- 
try several  interesting  extra  heavy  driving-wheel  lathes  whuh 
involve  in  many  respects  departures   from   existing  practice. 
The  engraving  on  the  following  page  presents  a  front  view 
of  a  driving-wheel   lathe  of  special   design   recently   built    by 
the  Niles  Company  for  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.     It  is  arranged  for  individual  electric  drive,  being 
equipped  with  two  General  Electric  Co.  direct-current  motors, 
one  on  the  left  headstock  for  the  main  drive  and  the  other  at 
;' .  -=  v' ;- ;     5 ;      : •-  "  .  *v:^^.^^     :     the  rear  for  shifting 

^;-V\--.v-\v:;......  "•:'..   '   >      :'"  -Jv  -V^^V      ^^e  right-hand  head- 

'■"'■"'   V  :■:.  .^\  .    -    '  -   :f\i.'-r  \r;-:.'._  ^io^.[i_  of  the  lathe. 

';,/     This    lathe    is    de- 
-JBlgned  to  take  very 
heavy  cuts,  using  the 
tiew     highly-<>ffi(  jeni. 
self-hardening     steel 
for    tools,    the    capa 
.^    city  of  the  machine 
with    respect   to    the 
size  of  the  work  be 
ing  tires  on  driving- 
■wheels  ranging  from 
52    to    68    inches    in 
diameter     on     tread. 
The    face-plates    are 
72  inches  in  diameter 
ind      are     driven 
through  internal  cut- 
gears    of    gun    iron 
vith  which  they  are 
fitted,  the  gears  hav- 
ing 100  teeth  of  2-in. 
pitch  and   7-in.   face. 
A  novel  feature  is  in- 
troduced    in     that 
openings  are  provid- 
ed  in  the  face-plates, 
as  shown  in  the  left 
'lNate,^fbr    the    pur- 
pose of  receiving  the 
crank-pins      of      the 
driving-wheels,     per- 
mitting    mounting 
the   wheels   close   ui) 
to      the      face-plates, 
which  greatly  simpli- 
fies   the    method    of 
driving     them     and 
largely    reduces    the 
strains     resulting 
from  the  drive.    The 
main  spindles  of  the 
machine  are  of  high- 
,.      grade  gun-iron,  with 

,      from  or  main  bear- 

'A:-^  •      ::  --</':     ^  -   :    :^  ;■    .         ings  la  ins.  diameter 

by  le  ins.  long  and  rear  bearings  10  ins.  diameter  by  14  ins. 
long,  these  bearings  being  bronze  boxes  of  the  usual  construc- 
tion permitting  of  adjustment  for  wear.  The  internal  sliding 
spindles  carrying  the  centers  are  7  ins.  in  diameter,  being 
made  from  steel  forgings.  ...  ■   -.  .  --; .  -....  -  -.:•..;  ..=  ,•.•• 

•The  carriages   and   tool-rests  for 


••  <*,..— 


this  lathe  are  of 


great 


.-.''■_  ■-, 
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iMtiot!.  may  h.-  i  han.u*  <l  Xfiy  (jitivkly  ami  in  a  simplo  manner. 
If  (onsists  of  a  g«'ar  l»ux  in  whuh  all  tin-  thanf;o  gears  art' 
nionuto-d.  and  nuans  wiioieliry  tlio  uvuv  l)ox  may  be  readily 
atljusU'd  so  as  to  luinj?  any  one  of  ihi*  gears  desir<'d  into  eon- 
lieetion  Willi  the  lea<t  St  re\v.  'llie  gear  tase.  whkh  is  shown  at 
A  Kigw.  4,  ■>  and:  t;,.  is  a  •astriron  \>os.  the  <(>ver  of  which  is 
■  'a|»al>U'  of  rotating  ah«)iit  a  stud,  S.  Figs.  ."■  and  i;.  at  its  center. 
;ui<l  upon  the  inner  sidi-  ot  which  cover  ihe  change  gears  are 
permanently  mounted.  These  gears  have  extension  hubs  whi<h 
ar«'  fitted  as  .jouruars  into  hearings  in  the  <«)ver  to  aiiow  of  ro- 
tation tif  tli4'  gears,  and  art-  held  in  i)osition  in  their  hearings 
hy  Ihe  collars,  n,  seen: e<l  on  tlieic  huIis  ouiside  of  liie  cover, 
liie  lioles  shown  in  the  pfotrnding  e.xteusion  !nil)s  at  B,  Fig.  r». 
arc  simply  h.oles  (lassing  througli  tJie  gear  hni)s  for  tlie  clutt  h- 
ing  ilevicc.  The.'.>H»  hearings  in  the  cover  are  arranged  on  a  circle 
ioncentric  will)  the  stuti.  S,  whieli  <irclp  is  in  line  with  the 
t-euler  a(  the  lead  st  acw.  so  ihat  any  of  the  gears  may  b«'  plsWd 


M'- 


1   \1.      \  II   \V     <>|.      H"l  .M.     1.  Villi 

1  1. AM. >..<;•  Vi.s 


.IfU  I  N  <•     Mil  ll.ii 
I  iir  I':    tiM.> 


«l       Slil'tfli  1  IM 


ojiptisilc  ilii-  ciid nf  ilic  lead  .^i  icw  l>v  siiiiplv  UMiiving  tlic 
!i»  ar  cast"  cov«'r.  H<h  ciumcrtinn  an\  riianye  gear  to  the  lead 
>'iev.  a  riufchinn  ('<  vice.  ('.  Kiiz.  \.  is  piovidi'il.  Wiiic'i  co.i- 
"sisis  of  a  tclfsco|iically  ari'angeij  cxt'iision  of  tiie  N-ad  screw 
sliaft.  This  extension.  N.  Via.  '^  wliii  li  is  moved  by  lev»'r  D. 
is  reduced  at  its  ^nd  to  <  niei-  ihe  liolf  in  ilie  <  hange  gear,  a 
distance  ii|jial  fo  its  wi<lth,  l)efare  the  clut«hes  with  which 
the  ihange  gears  and  the  extension  are  luted,  (-ngage  with  each 
other,  so  thai  when  orie  i>f  iIh'  change  :;ears  is  connected  with 
file  i*:ad  .SI  rew.  it  ceases  to  depend  <in  tlie  t;ear  case  cover  for 
.-.upiM)rl  but  is  suhsiJintially  jnounied  mi  the  had  sci»  w.  To 
coune<t  one  of  tliesf?  year-s  upon  the  lead  screw  it  is  simply 
ii«'cf«sary  to  bring  that  gear  itiio  position  by  revolving  the 
gear  ea.<e  until  the  hole  in  its  nub  comes  in  line  with  the  lead 
^« few  as  shown  by  an  indicator  on  the  case,  and  then  throw 
the  ehitih  handle,  I). 

By  the  ni'iunfing  of  the  change  gears  upon  the  inside  of  the 
gear  case  an  efEeci;ive  guard  is  provided  to  prote.ct  the  gears 


from  dill  <u-  injury,  all  of  the  eight  goats  being  entirely  con- 
c«ale<|  by  the  case  except  at  the  top  "A'here  the  intermediate 
g«ar,  F,  Figs.  4  and  •">,  enters  to  mesh  with  them.  Thus  this 
device  has  in  this  respett  advantages  ovi  r  the  former  one,  but, 
(Ui  the  other  hand  it  is,  in  re.ility,  a  retrogn-ssion  from  the 
ideal  transmitter  as  <  ompared  with  the  Hendey-Norton  gear 
The  clianges  <aiinof  ]i<«  made  neatly  as  quickly  and  they 


box. 


it'voive  considerably  more  care  and  trouldc  in  being  tnaile;  it 
requires  three' different  operations  m  niani|>u!atioiis  of  puis 
f<H-  a  single  change  of  speed,  while  ili«>  fleinley-Noi  ton  sear 
box  requires  but  one.  The  S|)rinjitield  <!<  vice  has.  however,  to 
commemi  it  the  advanta.ue  of  ihe  t.ui  that  all  the  other  change 
years  besi<h'S  tile  one  in  mesh  are  at  .til  times  inoixM  at  Ive  aii'l 
ai  rest,  so  that  thei.  are  far  less  paits  in  motion,  and  further 
iiMue  there  is  no  possiliilily  of  the  Hprin.i;ing()f  an  intermediate 
shaft  as  there  nii^ht  be  in  the  Hemley  Norton  box,  as  in  this 
case  i'a<h  <  hange  y<  ar  is  liinily  moui.ted  on  the  lead-screw 
shaft  when  in  operation. 

:  <To  he  continued.) 

.\lacUina<  Island  is  lo  be  the  place  of  me<-iing  of  th<'  Mastei 
.Mecjianics"  and  .Master  Car  Builders'  .Vssocialion  con\cntions 
.liine  17  to  -4.  with  he  idquarteis  at  the  (Jrand  Hotel.  .Appli- 
cations for  rooms  should  be  made  :  i  .Mr.  Hemy  Weaver, 
I'lanieis'  Hotel.  St.  f.ouis.  and  aiiplicat  ions  for  exiiibit  space 
lo  .Mr.  .1.  .Alevatider  Brown.  L't  Park  Place.  .\ew  York.  It  is  a 
t( od  place  for  a  conventiiui  ■after  yoi  «et  there"-  but  it  is 
dilfiiiilt  to  iiiiderstand  why  such  an  int  of  ilie  way  p'ai  e  was 
s«lecteil.  For  Ihe  ineeijng  place  lor  the  next  conveniiiui  tin' 
committee  is  rei  (unmended  to  consult  Lieutenant  Peary  as 
to   the   jMissilulities   of   the   .Arctic   renions. 

An  interesting;  design  for  a  box  cat-  with  steel  underframe 
is  presented  on  another  page  in  this  issue.  The  consi ruction 
illustrated  .«eeins  to  go  back  to  the  early  stages  of  the  steel 
car  in  this  countr.\.  for,  like  the  Harvey  and  .Jou.ghrns  rh-- 
signs.  it  employs  truss-rods.  This,  hc.wever.  is  not  a,  step 
backward  in  any  sense,  for  the  <lesign  is  the  work  of  an 
accomplished  engineer,  truss-rods  Ixinsj  used  for  a  elefinite 
purpose.  It  is  hoped  that  readers  will  consider  this  design 
carefully  and  express  their  opinions  upon  it  through  these 
columns. 


.--IT 
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W.    W.    ATTERBURY.         ;       ?, 

Mr:  V\ .   W.   Ancifuiiy   has  iieen  appointed  gfueral manager 
..)!    till'   INtmsylvanin  KaiJroad   to  su<ceed  Mr.  J.  B.  Hut<hin- 
-oii    WHO.   l).'i.an.s<;  «»r   ill  lualili,   has  l)p«n   r<^lifv*'d  of  thf-   re- 
-liMii.siltHiU'iS  of  ihi.s  position. 

rJii'  appoinniu'nt  <it  .Mr.  Aiu-rhuiy  is  auolhfi'  importani 
1 1 1  iiiriiiiioii  (if  nioii\<'  po\v«'i-  (•xp«'n«'hf<'  as  a  pn^paration  t'ov 
..|MiiUiiiu  II  s|)ntisiJ»Hiiiif's.  Air.  AttiTlJury  IS  vJ7  years  of  ag<'. 
H.-  \\a.s  lioin  :H  New  AU>any.  Inil..  in  IsfiH.  and  it  is  .satV  to 
,;iy  no  nian.nl  his  a«f>  has  over  aiiainod  sir  hJKh  a  position 
iH   fh.'  .l'«'liHsyI.vania.  '     ;' 

U.-  1<  a  .Kraduat*:-  of  iIk-  Sht-ffit'ld  Siientifiv  Sthool  of  Yale 
f  njv.rsitT.  iJasiS  of  isst;.  aud  entf-n-d  the  <'nipIoy  of  this  road 
:;i  ()iHtl»<'r  of  that  y«nu'  as  a  sptnlal  apprentice",  his  tinje  in 
iliis  .service  lH^ingtT<l<tied  heransr  of  pnnions  experience  in 
null  hiue  shops  at  pt>troit.      hily    I     Iss'K  ho  was  »eirt  fwi  as 

;ii-sisiant    road    for«\    V  ■'.-'-■.'■■'-: 

jojiU'    of    enj;in<'s    of  •;.  ■  _  ■ ,'  ;     -:  y    ■    -.   '/ .  ''.;■'  ' . 

. il|t'    iMiilaililphJa    di- 

■;  isjvtn,  wlivre  his  >'X   - 
'.  .  iiiivr    work    iK'gan. 

lii-:  \v;is    transferred  v        , 
If  !i  .similar  posiitmr 

■  111  i'u-f  j'iiislnirt^^^jlivi   ~ 
^uiii     and    Oltet'waiti 

'     \i;lit    .H)    l.\n\    ]'     W'/  ^ 

-iv  U    l{    in  the  sjjin*-     '" 
:  jiiiai  iiy.     In   ISJt^i  In-  - 
>viiir   111  ihe  rt'iinsyl 

■  •  .-iiiifi     I -iVies     a«     as- 
.  .-Lsi'.-iii!     t'likin^'i'V    (if 

■  .Mn.il  ivrjMtwi'r  and   1,^.;         . 
'JMiir     ..inaslei       ni»' 

.!i  a  II  i  f    HI     K  o  r  :         :  ' 
V\ii\iii-   in    is:«r;.  ,  ()(>   / 

■  injji  i-  j»..  is:m;.  1i»;  re-.  \  .  ■ 

■  I  i\i.d     r.M'    a|ii»i)1ni 
in"'iii'<tf  suiM.'rim»tn<l;,-. 

-  •■Ill"  'It;  nioiive  jjowev 
uf    rhi'    I'eiinsylvani.i 
Uailriiad  di^visionaibl   > 
ilpiih    liiei-esiij  nation 
idAir.  X"asa?ia.vt>.  1m' 
■auu'    ueueral   super- 
iNT.Miil.iit    of.  iDoiiVt'.    .  :: 
iKi\^\fr  nf    rhe     lijii'S. 
'^a>i.  ul',  IMHsliHri;!  (K   , 

■  'uiier;     h«'l.      hi     17  .       ' 
><'ar>    111-    lias     i-isvu 
-roiii     apprtsni  14'Oship     ^ 

111       I  Iji'       |K)s1tilltl       of 

■ -:»niia'    !m  a  n  n  tio  v     .   ;  >■. 
■  IMiis    n  I'l.rd.    iiis  e\ 
i>ei  jeii.-f  and  uhiiity,     V 
■VI 1 1      HHiiuesiionaldy        .:: 
','"''•  liiiil  mill  li  hif;li-       "v 
'T^  in  ilie,i.-<ntfi<-ils oi"^ 
:thi>  j.vre;rt!  raiiroatl. 

••'or    ;i    mini  her    itf    _. 
.veais  ".If  has  het-n  ar- 
lfve  .1u     th(>    Muster     V 
Afechanics"  and   Mas 
<er  <:!ir  MnihhMs:  Ay- 
-'HJatitiBs.  and  wlier- 

'  vir  his  iiame  appears  in  the  proceedings  of  these  organi- 
/•,iif,ri>  it  (>^  ^"  "  pnnc,  lion  with  impoitanl  wovl< whieh  has  been 
;  Hisia^i.  I  isii<  ally  w  eTi  done:  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
A^M.  rj.au  So.  i..|y  of  Me,  hanital  Kngine^iti  and  of  a  number 
oi-ii.iifl  iJuiK^  of  ilu'hi^iiesi  standing. 

>l'     .vii.rl.ni  >    is  sm  i-eeded   as   geiteral   siiiierintendent  >i' 


motive  power  by;  Mr.  A.  \V.  iJiljfis.  formerly  superinienilfni-  «^f 
niof iA'e  IK) wer  of<  1 1 1 e •  Th ila d»-l pb i*,  \V i  1  ni iu*jroj»  ^  Ha  1 1 inmit • . 

SOME  INTERESTING   NEW    DRIVING-WHEEL  LATHES. 


ExT«.\  HK.VVV  .\\ii  til   Sfii  !  M   J)f^i<.x  1  oft  vwjv  R.xi'iit  C'i  rii'\«. 


\V.  W.  ATT 


.  The  Niles  Tool  Works  Co.,  jHaniilion.  Ojuo,  have  ret-riHly 
installed  in  some  fucHninenirailroaxi. repair  siiops  of  the  <  o?."'- 
try  several  imerestini:  extia  heavy  driving-wheel  lathes  wli;.;?i 
involve  in  many  ii  sjiects  departures  froi.n  fxi.siiiig  jirattice, 
The  engraving  on  the  foilowjng  i»age  piiesenis  a  front  view: 
of  q.  driving-wheel  lathe  of  spe<-iai  desig^n-  re<entl\  biiiU  hy 
the  Ni|es  Company  lot  tjie  Altoona  sliops  of  the  I'ennsylvania 
Railroad.  It  is  arrangeil  for  individual  eleetJic  drive,  bein^ 
equipped  wit Jj  two  (ieneial  Klertri*-  Co:  direet-itirrent  moTors. 
i)ne  oil  the  left  iieadsio.  k  for  Tbip  main  drive  and  tjie  othei  ;ji 
■-_    .: -.'  V-  .■  ■    •  •"     -    '  ,.  .::;'    '■.,  Ihe  r«-ar  for  s-lut"iiii;i 

.      y     A  .C     v':  '  .Lv    ;.       /the  right-hand   head 

'     ."   .'■■'.-'  -  :  SlOtIv   of  The    lathe. 

:  .  ■  Tliis  lathe  i^  de- 
signed to  rake  v.i\ 
iteavy  ent.s.  ui-iiii:  f li. 
Hew  lu.t;lily-«Mlh  i.  HI. 
' ;  std  f -harden  Juii  si  i-.i 
.  for  l<K*Js.  ih*':  catui - 
4-ity  of  (he   maihiiH 

with     re.spei  f    to     (IVt- 
size  of  -the   work    Im- 
ing  lires  on  dtivliig 
wheels  rang jng  from 
:*>:!    to    »;s    in<  bee     jn 
diameier-    ou     i  ri  ^ad, 
:       The    I'aet'-platus    ar« 
:        r:i  in«Ii»  s  in  iliami-ter 
;ind      ar.-      d  v  >  v  e  u 
f;h rough  iniernalrm 
gears    of    gun     iiNui 
vith   which   tiny  an- 
titled,  the  gears  hav 
ing  loo  K^th  of  2  in. 
idt.li   and   Tin.    faec. 
A  novel  feature  i.s  iu- 
trodtic-ed      in     j  Ii  a  i 
o|)enings  ar. .  >irovid 
>i|  in   the  fa.-e -plates. 
as  shown  in  thi-  l.fi 
plate,    for    til,.    pi]i-: 
pose  of  nveiving  tin- 
•  rafiK-pins      .o'      Hji 
driving-whvi  Is       per 
mitting     niouHiinj: 

Che    wheels    c-brsr    up 
to       I  he       faee-phiies 
-  which  great iy  sinipli 
ties    ih«-    method     oi 
driving     them     ami 

-■'    largely     reilucfS     111. 
.St  ra  i  n  s     resuJiing 
from  the  driv.^    Th.^ 
'-main  ?*jdmMeji  of  i  tM- 
inaelMUe  are  oi  ii'tgh 
'      grade  guu-inm,  wirii 
fiimt   m  main   beai- 
-      ihg**  1-^  ius- diametrv 
by  l«i  ins.  long  and  rear  iteaTings'/iii  his.  dVahieier  by   M  ins 
long,  these  bearings  iieiug  bnuize  boxes  of  the  usual  const iiri- 
tion  permitting  f»f  adiustment:  forswear.   :The  tntei'nal  slidiiiu 
spindles   c-arrying   th.>   ceuieiis  are  7  ips:   in    diameter,    |»,>j^^ 
made  from  St e<d  forgings 

;     The   ••arriages    and    tool  res4K    for    this   JaUj.'   at.-   .jf   gi>^ai 


KH  HUH  Yv         :, 
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strength  and  massiveness  of  construction.  The  tool-rests  are 
provided  with  lateral  adjustments  on  the  carriages  and  also 
the  necessary  swivelling  adjustment  for  turning  the  tapers 
on  the  treads  of  the  tires.  Two  tools  are  at  present  being 
worked  in  each  tool-rest  by  means  of  specially  arranged  tool- 
post  fittings,  which  causes  each  two  tools  to  act  as  a  gang.  The 
feeds  for  the  tool-rests  are  driven  by  ratchets  operated 
through  the  rocker  arm  and  shaft  shown  at  the  right-hand 
front  corner  of  the  bed.  the  rocker  arm  being  driven  positively 
by  one  of  the  driving  shafts  at  the  rear  of  the  bed.  The  lathe 
as  equipped  is  intended  for  turning  tires  only,  but  by  sliglit 
modifications  it  may  be  adapted  for  turning  journals  also. 
Also  quartering  attachments  may  be  applied  to  both  heads  of 
tiiis  machine,  although  they  can  work  sinmltaneously  only  on 
pairs  of  wheels  having  left-hand  lead,  but  the  smallest  radius 
for  which  this  lulhe  can  be  set  for  quartering  is  13  ins.  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  size  of  spindle. 

All  of  the  gear-carrying  shafts  between  the  main  motor  and 
the  face-plates  run  in  bronze  bearings,  and  all  of  the  gears 
are  of  close  grain  gun-iron  and  the  pinions  of  steel  forgings. 


est,  as  it  is  utilized  tor  changing  to  an  extremely  great  reduc- 
tion of  speed  rather  than  for  reversal  of  motion,  its  usual  ap- 
plication heretofore.  The  form  of  clutch  used  is  the  iron-clad 
annular  magnet  type  of  magnetic  clutch  which  was  originated 
by  the  General  Electric  Co.  for  reversing  planers  in  connec- 
tion with  positive  motor  driving.  The  accompanying  diagram 
shows  its  construction.  The  two  annular  clut<n  magnets  are 
shown  at  B  and  D,  D  being  shown  in  part  section  to  indicate 
the  arrangement  of  the  exciting  coil,  and  between  them  is  the 
common  armature,  or  "keeper,"  A,  upon  which  either  may  act. 
The  magnets  consist  merely  of  18-in.  steel  discs  with  grooves 
milled  in  their  inner  faces,  which  grooves  are  earh  filled  with 
a  coil  of  magnet  wire,  as  shown  at  R-R;  the  coils  are  held  in 
position   by   rings  of   lead,   D-D,   poured   in   while  molten  and 

*  calked  in  place,  the  heavy  insulation  of  each  coil  preventing 
injury  to  it.  The  terminals  of  each  coil  are  carried  out 
through  the  rear  of  the  disc  to  two  collector  rings,  L-L,  and 
N-N.  mounted  on  extended  hubs,  and  into  these  the  current 
for  either  coil  is  fed  by  the  carbon  brushes,  S-S  and  U-U. 
When  current  is  thrown   into  either  magnet,   it  draws  the 
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all  having  ctit-gear  teetn.  The  gearing  and  shafts  are  all  de- 
signed to  safely  withstand  a  pressure  transmitted  which  will 
bring  a  pressure  of  18,000  lb.s.  at  each  tool  post— this  is  probably 
al)out  as  heavy  a  pressure  as  our  best  tool  steels  of  today  will 
withstand  when  worked  according  to  modern  practice.  Such 
a  capacity  as  this  is  a  revelation  to  the  wheel-lathe  practice 
and  the  possiDilities  which  are  open  to  it  for  rapid  production 
are  difficult  to  predict;  .;.:;-  ^^  ,;>     ; ; ;     S 

The  main  drive  of  this  lathe  is  from  the  2.5  h.-p.  variable- 
speed,  direct-current  motor  shown  mounted  above  the  main 
lieadstock  of  tne  lathe.  This  motor,  which  has  a  range  of 
speed  from  600  to  840  rev.  per  min.  by  field  regulation,  drives 
through  trains  of  gears  and  a  magnetic  clutch  by  means 
of  which,  together  with  the  change  gears  which  are  provided 
for  the  gear  trains,  a  range  of  cutting  speeds  is  available, 
varying  from  10  to  30  ft.  per  min.  on  any  diameter  of  tire 
within  the  capacity  of  the  machine,  and  also  a  special  ex- 
tremely slow  speed  of  from  4  to  6  ins.  p'^r  min.  The  extremely 
slow  speed  is  desirable  for  use  when  cutting  through  the  hard 
spots  that  are  so  frequently  met  in  turning  steel  tires,  and  it 
yrna  for  this  purpose  that  the  magnetic  clutch  device  was  ap- 
plied. The  other  motor  at  the  rear  is  a  3  h.-p.  motor  for  use 
■  in  adjusting  the  position  of  the  right-hand  headstock. 

The  magnetic  clutch  as  here  applied  is  of  particular  inter- 


armature,  A,  up  against  it  and  causes  the  armature,  by  the 
friction  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  contact,  to  revolve  with  it. 
The  armature,  A,  is  keyed  directly  ^o  the  hollow  shaft,  F, 
which  drives  the  main  shaft  and  through  gearing  the  two  face- 
plates of  the  lathe.  Clutch,  B.  is  keyed  directly  to  the  inner 
shaft  H,  which  is  driven  from  the  motor  for  the  higher  speeds, 
and  clutch,  D,  is  driven  through  a  special  spiral  gear  on  its 
hub  for  the  extreme  low  speed,  both  clutches  revolving  in  the 
same  direction.  Each  dutch  when  in  aition  requires  only  I'l, 
ampere  of  current  at  a  voltage  of  ll<t  volts,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  transmitting  18-brake  horse-power  at  142  rev.  per  min. 

Thus  when  clutch,  B,  is  thrown  into  action  the  face-plates 
are  driven  at  the  usual  cutting  speeds  of  from  10  to  30  ft.  per 
min.,  as  required,  but  when  B  is  thrown  out  and  clutch,  D, 
thrown  in,  the  slow  speed  of  4  to  6  ins.  per  min.  is  started  up. 
Tiie  change  from  one  to  the  other  may  be  made  instantane- 
ously by  merely  throwing  a  switch  from  one  contact  to  an- 
other. A  gieat  advantage  of  the  application  of  this  magnetic 
cli.tth — one  nhich  has  largely  been  lost  sight  of — is  the  fact 
that  it  offers  to  the  positive  motor  drWe  all  the  advantages 
of  belt  driving  that  have  been  lost  through  the  use  of  gear- 
ing; the  possibility  of  slipping  when  (he  tool  is  badly  over- 
loaded, which  acts  as  a  protection  to  the  motor  and  which  so 
characterizes   belt    drives,    is   an   advantage   of   considerable 
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value  in  the  magnetic  cluttli.  The  maguetii;  clutch,  as  wejf 
as  the  two  motors  used  upon  this  lathe,  were  furnished  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  engraving  at  the  left  is  a  view  or  a  very  heavy  90-iu. 
driving-wheel  lathe,  which  the  Niles  Tool  Works  has  recently 
installed  at  the  Bloomington  shops  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
Railway,  and  of  which  type  and  size  they  have  lately  supplied 
.two  machines  to  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  for  their  West 
Chicago  shops.  The  view  above  on  this  page  shows  the  three 
84-in.  driving-wheel  lathes  that  have  been  installed  at  the 
new  Collinwood  shops  ot  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern Railway  by  the  Niles  Co..  each  of  which  is  direct  driven 
by  a  12-speed  Crocker-Wheeler  motor  of  15  h.-p.  operating  on 
the  direct-current  multiple-voltage  system.  ...         • 

These  lathes  are  all  arranged  so  that  the  face-plates  may 
be  driven  together,  or  separately,  as  desired,  each  head  hav- 
ing a  clutch  for  disconnecting  its  driving  gear.  The  right- 
hand  heads  are  arranged  for  six  speeds,  while  the  left-hand 
beads  have  12  speeds,  six  of  which  are  rapid  for  boring  work. 
i.ach  face-plate  is  detachable  for  i-eplacing  in  case  of  break- 
age. The  main  spindles  are  of  cast  iron,  eac  h  having  internal 
Gliding  spindles  capable  of  e.xtending  sufficiently  to  support 
the  wheels  with  crank-pins  in  place. 

The  tool-rests  have  power  feeds  at  all  angles  and  k  tn^ 
directions  when  once  set.  The  bed  is  made  high  in  front  to 
permit  of  short  tool  posts  of  great  strength  and  stiffness  for 
withstanding  tne  stress  of  heavy  cutting,  while  the  rear  is 
made  low  to  facilitate  rolling  in  the  wheels.  The  right-hand 
heads  in  these  machines,  as  well  as  the  carriages,  are  trav- 
ersed by  hand  power.  These  machines  are  also  adapted  for 
the  use  of  quartering  attachments  on  either  face-plate  th.' 
boring  spindles  for  which  are  held  by  face-plate  guides  close 
lip  to  the  work. 
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srrt>iiRih  itiul  inasKivrnrss  of  cniisi ruction.    The  tfMjl-rests  arc 
'|tn»vi«h'(l    Willi   1«t«'ral  inljiisi  nifiits  on    ili«'  rarria^cs  and  also 
tin-   neiM'ssiuy    swivHIiiiji   aHjiisiiiM'iii    lor    iiiiiiiiij:    Hie    tajM'rs 
or,    th«'   In  arjs  i>f   tin-   liit.'s.      Two   tools   uv   at    |ii<  s»iii    luiiif; 
woiKimI  in  rath   )4>ol  ifsi    !•>    lut  aiis  ol'  s|HTiallv   ai  iaiii;)'(l   tool 
post  Htljjms.  wlift'h  raiiscs  ra*  li  i  w«>  tools  to  a't  as  a  >,'aiiii.    Tiic 
I' ••'Is     luf     till      tool  r«>sts    aif     tirivfii     hy     lairlnts     oiMiai<il 
tliioiisili    tln'    iixkor   anil    and    shall    shown    :it    ihf    right  haii.l 
troui  I  oniiT  ijI'  Uif  IktI,  tin-  r!n  krr  ;iini  Ix'iiig  <ltiv»ii  i»osiliv<ly 
hy  on*-,  of  thr  ^Irlvinj:  shafts  at  tin-  trai-  of  tho  lit<i.     The  laiiic 
a.^  •■i|iiii>|i(,-i|  .is  |ntrMiii<>)l   for   tiiniiim   litrs  only.   Imt    hy   sli,i;,ii 
iiioiHru  atioHs    if    may    !><■    aihiiitod    for    tiiiiiitiu    joiiiiials    also. 
Aiso  tinarH'tiiig  att;»«htii«'Uis  tnay   !»•  applioti   to  both  lit-ails  of 
tills  Hiarhiiif.  althoiuili   llo'v  tan   work  siiiiitliain'oiislv    oiil.\    m: 
I>aiis  of  >vl«iM>  liaYinjj  U'ft  haiiil   had.  hut   ihf  sinalh-st   radius 
for  whi<  li  this,  l.;thj*  lan  h.-  sot  f«ir  (|uaiioi  in;;  is  i:;  ins.  on  ai 
•  oiini  of  th«»  lai'so  i5i/.c  of  spindhv 

.Ml  of  th*'  .u>ar  larryini;  sliafts  htiwtiii  ihr  main  motor  and 
ihf  faro-plat»s  run  in  luon/c  h(aiin>;s.  atol  all  of  ihc  y<ais 
ai«'  »if  tios«-.  iiram  jiiin  iton  and  iho  pinions  of  sitil   fornitiu!^ 


t'St,  as  tt  is  titlliz4Mt  for  <-JianJtinjt  to  an  extfoniely  Kf«'at  r<Miu- 
tioii  of  spood  laihor  tlian  for  rovfM'sal  of  motion,  its  usual  ap 
|di<aiion  hon-ioforo.  Tlu-  form  of  i  lu<i  h  used  is  td<'  iioii  .  lad 
iMinular  majimt  lypo  of  niaf:n«tif  i  liit.ii  whith  was  orininatod 
hy  the  (hiiftal  Klti  trii-  (  o.  for  rt'versitij;"  liam-rs  iji  tonnoc - 
tion  Willi  posit  ivo  motor  driving.  Tlo'  a' <  ompanyiiig  diagram 
shows  its  loiistt  union  The  two  antiulai'  i-intrij' magiiol«  are 
shown  at  H  and  l>,  D  hcing  shown  in  part  seition  to  indi<at<' 
tlio  ari-ang(inf*iu  of  tho  exriiing  <tu"l.  and  lrct\v»i'ii  tluin  is  tin 
t  omnion  ttrmaiuro.  or  "Ivcopfr."*  A.  ui»oii  whi«h  oitlioi  may  a<  i. 
■{'he  magm  ts  i  onsisi  mnily  of  is  in.  st((l  dis(<  wiili  groovos 
niilU'd  in  tludr  innrr  fa<  «>s.  whi<li  grooves  aro  pac  li  fl!lp«l  wi.th 
a  «oil  of  magiH't  wire,  as  shown  at  lin-.  tlir  <-oils  aro  hidd  in 
posit  ion  li\  rings  of  had.  I^D.  pouKl  in  wliih-  moln-ii  and 
■  all\<d  In  plai  <  ,  i.  ••  litavy  insulaii(ui  of  r-aih  toil  pi-f  venting 
iji.piry  to  il..  Th«'  trrmiuals  of  oich  roil  ate  iarri«'d  out 
tliroiii:h  thf  rear  of  the  disr  to  two  toth-itor  rings.  I,!,,  and 
.\' .\.  moiinii'd  on  txirmhMl  liiihs.  and  into  th«'So  Iho  curron' 
iuv  I  itlior  foil  is  fr  i  hy  iho  larhon  hr;ishes.  S  !^  and  l.M'. 
Win  II   <  tirr<-iii    is   thrown    into  oiih.  r   magnet,   it    draws   ihi 
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•  ill  .having  cut.  g«ai  i<<iu.  Tin-  gi-arinu  and  >hafis  ai.  ail  do- 
si;gn»Ml  i».i  s<iiff')y  withstand  a  luossuro  iiansmittcd  whii  h  will 
i'rinjj  a  iirt'ssuro  of  l-8.00i>  M>,s.  at.  t>a«-Ii  tool  po«(— this  is  |)iohahly 

ifHvnt  as'hvavy  a  pft-Ssun-  as  our  host  tool  siffds  of  today  will 
'Aithsiaiid  wh«'U  worko<|  according  to  ino<h  i  ii  piaili<f.  Sihli 
.1  <  apacity  as  thi.s  is.a  revelation  to  the  wheel  lathe  prartic*' 
and  th«f  jioj<sil)ilitt*i4  whi«  h  art'ofieii  to  ii  ]or  rapid  production 
aie  ditlu  nil   |o  piVflict. 

Tlti'  main  drive  of  this  latlie  is  from  the  ::.".  h.  ji.  vaiiahle 
-pred.  direi  t  ciirjeni  motor  shown  mouinfd  ahove  ilie  main 
i.ijadstncU  ortUr  latli'  This  motor,  which  has  a  range  of 
-'proU  fvem  ♦'►1)0  to  MO*  rev.  i>«*i-  min.  I»y  liold  regulatitui.  drives 
ilirough  trains  of  g«'ais  at.id  a  magnetic  ciutcji  h.\  means 
of  wtiicii.  together  with  the  «  nange  gears  which  are  provided 
for  llu\  gear  tPaiiiX;!  rang*'  of  mning  speeds  is  availahle. 
vavyiiw'jfrbm  I"  t<i  ;5o  ft.  per  min  on  any  diameter  of  tire 
witinn  itle  Vapacjt.l-  of  tlie  machiiO'.  and  also  a  special  ex- 
it emely  slow  spoeif  of  from  I  to  •>  ins.  p-r  min.  Tin-  extremely 
>low  speetj  is  ilesiialde  for  use  when  i  iitiin.g  tlinuigh  the  hard 
>pots  that.aWv*'<>  fiV(iru*'iaf'y  mei  in  turning  steel  tiics,  an<l  it 
was  ftir  this  i«iiii»os«',  thai  the  magnetic  clutch  device  was  ai)- 
|di«'«l.     Tile  other  motor  at  the  rear  is  a  :'.  h.  p.  motor  for  use 

n  .idjJisi  ing  the  |»t»siiioii  of  the  tigrn  hand  hejidslo<  k. 
The  ;nia,*;neiii    clutch  as  here  aiifdied   is  of  jiarticiilar  inter- 


aitiiaiure.  .\.  up  against  il  and  <  auses  tlie  armature,  hy  ijie 
friiiion  Uue  loathe  pref'sure  of  the  coniatt.  to  levolve  with  it. 
The  armaiure.  A,  is  keyed  directly  'o  flu-  hollow  shaft.  F. 
whicii  drivos  the  main  shaft  and  through  gearing  the  two  face 
plates  of  the  lathe.  (Miitcii.  M.  is  keyed  directly  to  the  iniur 
shaft  II.  whi(  h  is  driven  from  the  motor  for  the  higluT  speeds. 
and  I  lilt*  h,  I),  is  driven  through  a  sr»ecial  siiiial  gear  on  its 
huh  f(u-  the  exfrenie  low  sjieed.  hoth  clutches  r^v^olving  in  the 
same  dir»Ml<in.  ICacIi  (hitch  when  in  acti<»n  reqitires  only  1  '  .• 
ampere  of  current  at  a  voltage  of  Mo  v<d|s.  an<i  has  a  capa.  Ity 
of  transniittiiig   is  hiake  horse-power  at   I4:i  lev.  f>er  min. 

ThuH  when  r1ht.«Jj^  IV  is  thrown  iiito  actioTi  the  face-plates 
are  driven  at  the  Usual  cutting  H|»eeds  of  from  10  to  SO  ft.  per 
mill.,  as  required,  hut  when  Ii  is  thrown  out  and  clutch.  \). 
thrown  in.  the  slow  speed  of  4  to  f.  ins.  per  min.  is  started  up. 
r  •  rhmge  from  one  to  the  other  may  he  made  instantane 
onsly  liy  m.  rely  throwing  a  switch  from  one  contact  to  an- 
oth.er  .\  great  advaniag<'  of  the  application  of  this  magnetic 
•  h.tih  one  nin.h  has  largely  hccn  lost  sigh:  of— Is  the  fact 
thai  it  ol'feis  to  the  positive  motor  dt'fve  all  the  ailvatitages 
of  lielt  driving  that  have  heen  lost  through  the  use  of  gear- 
ing: rhe  possibility  of  slipping  when  ihe  t<iol  is  hadly  over 
loaded,  which  acts  as  a  i>rutectiun  to  (he  motor  and  wnjt  h  so 
oharaetori/es    belt    drives,    is    an    advantage    of    considerable 
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\alu<'  ill   ilu'  uia^iuMiK  i-hi-ii-i).     Ti'lie  i>*aftii«'ih-  vliui;lc  as    w.i 
as  the  lv\o  4nc|(oj>,  li^sei  u|vaiV  (ivf^5  .l>itli>'^^^^  ^i,, 

Hiivhiii-w1io,4  laih<ii  W!n,■lt^fh.>;K^^^ 

iiisiaJ).'.]   ai    ilie   Oiooiiiinif?<Vjri   shops  Mtlii-rjiirajni  &   AIhui 

Uallvvay,  aiiiJ  of  ^vjvitrft  typr  aij^ 

I  wo  wa*rh !n(eB  ti)  ;tb<^  (Tfricug:*^^  &  \\y^, 

s<t-iin  ;«li-i\ju^>v\h«^r;  httiKv  r«^»='ii  jnistaiii-ii  hi   iiie 

'in   Railway  hy  iH*'  ^ii)i:.v;  JkUK..-.ai.4i  r>f  wlir^^^    is  «|lW«'«  iiriyi^tT 

|Ue  (Iir«'«Uiirv«'H»  niiilH|>|i>v:*i!i:ig«>>s>:'ii«-m  '  ,;  -; 

j^»t«^  .la'Ji.'^!^   arfv  aJiVaHi-iqi^tMliso   tli^l    ilu     ia.  :."-pii*!N'y   may 

;;iag  a  t^luleh  tVi^  >^^  j ,,,    ,,^|^, 

:  h</a.Js  haAv  i ^  s^ju^tiit^.  sja oiSvlihrh  atp  iapi«l  lor  htuine  w<mI< 
:  Kac:h   lai^-^l^la^W?  .1h•^^^  i^HtVr«"Hla.;iiiK;  ilt  vaso  of  l.r.  ;,K 

a«<?:   TJi^r  iiwfit  k|wnill.;s  iirt-  of  (N^^  f^^,  bail  inir  iri - 

.   Jln-  wlit'f'ls  vyi^|^  (<i'a«k;pHi^  iiV'iLlW^--  ' 

The  t<>«j-r^f;l^.  fitrv.>^  .ilf  ajiiclos  aiMl  h,   is, 

lyeriuir  o|-  short:  t7>ol  pons  ritsiftai  Istivji^U  aiuJ  stiffiwisk  I.. 
wiihatandiug  tiit^  s(r(;^^  :^^,^^.  ^^ 

ina<le::hi»^f^.;fa,Hlftji«>";V  ri^hi  tiaiMi 

hi^adfv  Jn/rtix^e:m«i>Uin*?s;  asy^^^^         th..  .•arHa^.-s.  a^v  irav 
.nst^U  J.y  h:m.i;poSA:*^v;     Th.W  iita,=him>  ;.,,    mIso  a,tapf«Mr  f... 
\]w  use  of  <piart»vrtH>r;  auarhinArits.  oil   .ijlu^r  j^<N.-p|{ji,      i  ,. 
:    bonuts^piii^VW'sfnV-u^  In  Vm- ,   .I'V.      ^-•.    f^ 
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CANADIAN    PACmC    PASSENGfiR    LCXIOMOTIVES. 


4—6—0  Type. 


BUILT  BY  THE  CANADIAN   I'ACIFIC   RAILWAY. 


This  new  design  of  locomotive  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
i.;  of  special  interest  because  it  represents  the  ideas  of  Mr. 
E.  A.  Williams,  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  of  this  road. 


BETTER  CAST  IRON  CAR  WHEELS. 


Speaking  of  Improvements  in  car-wheel  iron.  Mr.  C.  V. 
Sloeum,  in  a  paper  before  the  Pittsburgh  Railway  Club, 
said:  "Our  own  experiments  with  the  metal  demonstrate 
that  titanium  in  iron  gives  greater  density  to  the  metal,  sur 
prisingly  increases  transverse  strength  and  gives  a  harder 
chill  or  wearing  quality  in  the  wheel.  This  is  no  light  state- 
ment when  it  is  remembered  that  the  tread,  or  wearing  sur- 
face, of  a  car  wheel   is  already  harder  than  steel — in  fact  a 
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I'ASSKXUKK    LOCOMOTIVK.       4 « O    TVI'K.— CANAIHA.V    I'ACIFIC     ItAII.WAY. 


;ii'd  Mr.  A.  W.  Horsey,  chief  draftsman;  also  because  six  of 
I  hem  are  to  be  built  by  Nelson,  Reid  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
liiiid.  in  addition  to  twelve  which  are  lieing  completed  at  the 
l.vlorinier  avenue  shops  of  the  road  in  Montreal.  The  first 
oi  them  was  built  last  August,  and  at  present  six  are  running 
and  giving  excellent  results.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to 
present  more  than  the  diagram  showing  the  general  propor- 
tions of  the  engine. 

These  engines  have  piston  valves  with  inside  steam  ad- 
n-iission  and  outside  exhaust,  with  steam  ports  made  as  direct 
ah  possible.  Special  care  was  taken  in  designing  the  valve 
gear,  to  get  it  straight  and  direct,  with  little  opportunity  for 
.s|  ringing  or  lost  motion  to  distort  or  restrict  the  steam  dis- 
tribution. The  piston  valves  are  in  line  with  the  centers  of 
the  frames  and  there  is  no  motion  bar.  A  rocker  is  used, 
journaled  on  a  pin  secured  to  the  frame,  the  valve  stem  being 
long  and  perfectly  straight.  Both  rocker  arms  are  inside 
(lie  frames.  The  driving-spring  rigging  is  underhung  and  is 
Miade  central  with  the  driving  journals.  In  keeping  down  to 
A  maximum  of  4t;,000  lbs.  per  pair  of  wheels  it  was  necessary 
to  slope  the  back  boiler  head,  and  this  gives  a  roomy  cab. 
l<'or  a  number  of  years  this  road  has  used  cabs  of  steel  with 
rotmded  (orners.  This  and  the  "turtle-back"  tenders  give 
the  engine  an  attractive  appearance.  Ten-inch  steel  channels 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  tender  frame,  and  it  is 
v«ry  .strong.  These  are  handsome  engines.  This  road  gives 
spe«ial  attention  to  attractive  outline  &nd  good  appearance  of 
its  lotomotives.  We  hope  to  illustrate  the  valve  motion  in  a 
later  issue. 

CANADIAN   PACIFIC    RAILWAY. 

4—6 — 0  Type. 

Pa.^senger    Locomotive. 

W.inht  on   drivers    .  ..•,-.>  i , . .  .y.  ►.:. •A~i''J?n*   Ik=' 

Total    woight    : . .  W. . .  .:.'•- :••••• '  'i^lP^  l^l 

<'y  1  ind*'!'."*    •-•? •■••.•• •••••••••■•'•^ ••»•••  •"  *  *-^  lua. 

r»ri\  ins  whoelp.  diameter  . . ... : *  ; :  ••••;•  •  •  •  • *^^   '"^• 

f5(^j]^.r  Radial   stayed  extended  wagon  top 

^:  /:^!!'::!.:::i:;;:.:  •:.:;: ::::::::  :336-2:in:.- 13  jr^  -^  Z'. 

Firebox    .  .,.;.•.. ->^".  ..^.r  »••;>•♦•  ' ■?  oko    f„     »; 

HeatinR    surface,  tUD©s    .  ♦•..>:.•.«■•  •  •«.».^. . . . » •  •  •  •  •  • ^...o^    s-q.    ri 

llonting  siiraro.  firebox   .  .  .'.  .■■.■.i.v.i.i*^.  ii».-.><«  i.'. vlo?  ^*''   r 

Heating  surface,  total    .  .>  < . . .  V. 0I.9    ^^'  « 

fJrate    area    •  »; .,» ••»•'• 332    sq.    it. 

Driving  journaJ? «  x  ij  ins. 

l-:ngino  truck  journals    , .  i..  .  •  •  •  < ^-^  *  ^v  •""• 

TeniL-r  joiirnais •  •  •  ••.•?••• •*  \  ^^"  "}^- 

Tenilcr,  water  capacity < >•  •  •>..  •;^  « 1  a  f* 

T.iMl.r.  <oal   oapailty    ^,,,..  ..*. ..10  tons 

Tond.r.  weight   empty.. .........  ,^  ._..^..>... i  or  run    h«' 

Ti'iulor.  weight  loaded  W-.  »•• . » i .  ..»••«  ......  ». 1^0, ouu  ids. 


lough  section  of  chilled  car-wheel  iron  will  cut  glass.  Tlu- 
clearly  demonstrated  practicability  of  supplying  in  one  cast- 
ing a  wheel  with  a  hard  tread  for  wear  and  a  soft  hub  for 
machine  work,  with  strength  only  limited  by  the  price  which 
the  purchasing  agent  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  makes  the 
chilled  cast-iron  wheel  stand  forth  as  its  own  probable  suc- 
itssor  in  carrying  the  heavy  traffic  of  the  future." 


A  rail  250  ft.  long  has  been  rolled  at  the  Hoerde  Works,  Ger- 
many. It  was  exhibited  at  the  Dusseldorf  exhibition.  One 
of  the  Krupp  exhibits  was  a  hollow  bored  shaft  for  a  steamer 
forged  in  a  single  piece  in  a  length  of  148  ft.  The  core  was 
lying  beside  it.  The  ingot  from  which  this  shaft  was  made 
required  the  contents  of  1.768  crucibles  and  the  pouring  was 
performed  in  30  minutes  by  490  workmen.  Crucible  steel 
ingots  up  to  8.5  tons  are  cast  at  Essen  and  open-hearth  steel 
ingots  up  to  120  tons. 


It  has  been  reported  in  Chicago  that  there  is  another  project 
on  foot  for  the  development  and  utilization  of  the  power  made 
available  by  the  flow  of  water  from  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal,  which  empties  into  the  Des  Plaines  River  above  Joliet. 
A  dam  is  to  be  located  some  distance  below  Joliet.  the  neces- 
sary options  having  been  obtained  upon  the  land  lying  along 
the  river  which  would  be  overflowed. 


A  grill  room  chair  car  has  been  introduced  into  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  passenger  service  between  Chicago  and  Kansas  City. 
Anything  from  a  sandwich  to  a  champagne  supper  is  served 
from  a  small  8  by  10  ft.  kitchen  in  one  end  of  the  car,  the  grill 
room  being  fitted  up  after  the  style  of  small  American  dining 
roomB  with  tables  for  six  people. 


Remarkably  low  steam  consumption  for  Sulzer  engines 
(Winterthur,  Switzerland)  is  recorded  in  Engineering  Netcs. 
In  tests  conducted  by  Professors  Weber  and  Schroeter  the  con- 
sumption was  8.97  and  9.41  lbs  of  steam  per  horse  power  hour 
superheated  and  11.98  and  11.57  lbs.  saturated.  The  power  de- 
veloped was  about  3,000  horse  power. 


Interest  in  superheating,  as  applied  to  locomotives,  is  in- 
creasing in  Continental  Europe.  The  ±-russian  State  Rail- 
ways have  placed  an  order  for  the  eq  lipment  of  twelve  ex- 
press, the  same  numlier  of  passenger  and  freight  and  fifteen 
freight  locomotives  with  the  Schmidt  system  of  superheating. 
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REMARKABLE   LOCOMOTIVE  PERFORMANCE. 
Michigan  Centbax,  Rvilkoad. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  D.  B'onner,  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Michigan  'Central,  the  record  of  a 
recent  very  fast  run  with  a  heavy  train  on  that  road  has 
\,ven  received.  The  engine  was  No.  483,  of  the  4 — 4 — 2  type 
liuilt  by  the  Schenectady  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  and  similar  to  those  of  the  same  type  on  the  New 
York  Central.  The  train  of  IG  passenger  equipment  cars 
weighed  (JU5.55  tons  and  was  hauled  168.22  miles  in  127  min- 
utes— at  the  rate  of  55.8  miles  per  hour.  There  were  eight 
slow-downs.  Considering  these  and  the  weight  of  the  train, 
this  record  is  believed  to  be  unsurpassed.  The  weight  of  the 
engine  with  a  hall  tank  of  water  and  coal  is  125.62  tons, 
making  a  total  of  731.19  tons,  including  the  engine  and  tender. 
The  weight  605.57  tons  is  that  back  of  the  tender.    This  rini 


of  55.8  miles  per  hour.  This' would  cail  for  a  mean  effo4«i\< 
pressure  of  about  88  lbs.  and  the  probable  horse-power  devel- 
oped would  be  about  1,900  h.-p.  In  the  absence  of  indicator 
cards  these  figures  are  estimated,  and  also  the  figures  of  142 
lbs.  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour  with  which  this 
work  is  believed  to  have  been  done. 

This    photograph    is   of   another    engine    of   the    same    (lass 
a.-   No.   483,   the  chief   dimensions   being  as   follows: 

Michigan   Central  4 — 4 — 2  Type   Passenger  I.K>coniotivt' 

Weight  in  working  order. 17(>.tMMi  )h>. 

Weight  on   drivers !•.'. II. 

Weight  engine  and  tender  in   working  order -.  .  .  .2J<M,it<M»   lli-- 

Wheel  base,  driving 7    ft 

Wheel  base,  total 27  ft.  :i  in> 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender.  .^, .....52  ft.  l<ii._,  iii>. 

iJiameter  of  cylinders.  ....  .^  .<..«,  ^f".  .,.....•.  ,•v:••-•;^■*• -21    Ins 

Stroke  of  piston ..•l-.,iii.»i"i.:...i».-«/f;i.V..i>."ii.', .-» 20   in>. 

Kind  of  slide  valves .vv.v'*  .'^.trl*  «•.•».•••-:*'■•'••■•••  "'.».»^«.- •J*''**^'' 

Greatest  travel  of  slide  valves.yV.:i»»l'/>;v?;:y^.;ji>Vv...'fv;  ,■.'•*/.  .6- his. 

Outside   lap  of  slide  valves .".  ..  .:4i!J»i»::»».-^. ..;.'..  .  .>»'.  t  ...t  ill.- 

Inside  clearance  of  slide  valves.  ....■.,;.<»  ..-*^:.. ..  .  life  i«. 

Lead  of  valves  in  full  gear .  ;  .• . *..  .Lin^  And  Unr 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire .,,*.;;.: 7!t  in^ 


4—4—2    TYPE    PASSENGER   LOCO.MOTIVE.— MICHIGAN    CENTRAL    RAILROAD. 

BUILT   BY  THE   AMERICAN    LOCOMOTIVB   COMPANY,    SCHKNECTAHY    WORKS. 


domonstrates  the  value  of  this  able  boiler  with  3,521  sq.  ft. 
of  heating  surface,  and  of  the  large  grate.  The  record  of  the 
run  is  as  follows: 


station. 

Bridgeburg 

Hridgeburg 

X'ictoria     

-Niagara    Junction. 

Stevensville     

Hrookfleld    

Wt'lland     

I'erry     , 

Atterclift    ,  ,'.  : . . . 

<"anfleld     .. .. 

Kdward    

Hagersville     ..... 
Towusend    .... 

Villa  Nova '.'. 

Waterford     

Windham     

Pt.  Dover  June. . . 

Ilawtrey     

<"<irne!l    

Tilsonburg     

Urownsville     ..... 

.Springfield     

Aylnier    

Kingsniill    ] 

Yarmouth  Crossing 
St.    Thomas    A 


RECORD 

OF   THE   RUN. 

Miles  per 

Time. 

Mins. 

Miles. 

Hour. 

A  8.13  A.  M. 

D  8.19  A.  M. 

8.21 

2 

0.81 

24.30 

Yard   limits 

'    8.24 

3 

1.27 

25.40 

Y'ard   limits 

8.30 

6 

5.06 

50.60 

8.35 

-    ,-6    > 

5.44 

65.28 

8.40 

^;   -6 -■ 

4.71 

56.52 

Slow  down 

8.50 

10 

9.34 

56.04 

Slow  down 

8.59 

9 

8.22 

54.80 

9.07 

8 

7.33 

54.98 

Slow  down 

9.12 

5 

4.82 

57.84 

9.24 

12 

11.57 

57.85 

Slow  down 

9.30 

« 

5.57 

5.>70 
67.50 

, 

9.32 

■■2    • 

2.25 

9.37 

5 

4.93 

59.16 

Slow  down 

9.44 

7 

6.57 

56.31 

9.48 

4 

4.13 

61.59 

Slow  down 

9.49% 

1% 

1.23 

49.20 

9.54  V. 

5 

5.08 

60.96 

10.00 

5V. 

5.44 

59.35 

10. OG 

6 

5.79 

57.90 

10.11% 

5% 

5.47 

50.67 

Slow  down 

10.14 

2'/2 

2.46 

59.04 

10.17 

3 

2.74 

54.80 

Slow  down 

10.2fi 

9 

7.99 

53.27 

Yard   limits 

12Z  118.22 
The  train  consisted  of  eight  New  York  Central  coaches,  one 
baggage  and  mail  car,  one  express  car,  five  Michigan  Central 
coaches  and  one  Pullman  sleeper.  The  cars  weighed  1.081,150 
lbs.  and  the  contents  (estimated)  130,000  lbs.  Such  a  train 
would  require  a  tractive  effort  of  about  13.000  lbs.  at  a  speed 


Thickness  of  tire 3%    ins. 

Diameter  and  length  of  driving  journals 9U,   Ins.  diameter  x  12  in>. 

Diameter  and  length  of  main  (  rankpin  journals. 6%  ins.  diameter  x  7  ins. 
Diameter  and   length  of  side-rod  crankpin  journals 

7  Ins.  diameter  x  414  and  5x3^  ins. 

Engine  truck,  journals 0  ins.  diameter  x  12  ins. 

Diameter  of  engine  truck  wheels ..,...., » 3<i  ins. 

Boiler,  outsida  diameter  of  flr.st  ring.  ....,..'.;.>■.  .^.,,;..V...  ..72%   ins. 

Boiler,   pressure '        -    ■    ■       ■ 

Firebox,  length  ....;..:. i. . . 

Firebox,   width    ..._.;;,  i...  v. 
Firebox,  depth  ...  ...v;-;-.',  .<  .-» 

Tubes,   number  >  - . . ".  i . :-.  . . . . 

Tubes,   diameter    . .  .......... 

Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheets 
Fire   brick,    supported   on.^... 
Heating  surface,  tubes  ..... .  v 

Heating  surface,  water  tubes  .  . 

Heating  surface,  firebox 

Heating  surface,  total    .. ..  i.*. 
Grate  surface   ......  ..V*-,,v;..i 

Exhaust  nozzles ....;. 

Smokestack,  inside  diameter  .  . 
Smokestack,  top  above  rail  .... 


:.vj.:,  .  ... 200   lbs. 

i;;v 96%   ins. 

......  i ....'.....  ^ . , 75  "Js    ins. 

^..i..  .Front,  80 14  ins.;  back,  09  ins. 
.  •  •  • ......-.'.  .  .  . .  .  ,  .  .  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,., ,  ,  .398 

fr.  •  ii"  .'...••♦  ...  •  .>  «  '^'.**-  *  ♦»'»-*  .......  .;•*■-  VlP" 

»-•»■*.*'•'.'•.•  .  •  •  •  .' '*'>'»  ^,''.'  i-.  .-  •^».  -  •  ... lo    fl. 

•  •''' .  i  . ..;.  ....  Water    ttib«-s 

•  <i  • r.'ii  1.. .  .8,314.75  sq.  fi. 

.',.,.,;•  .27.09  sq.   ft. 

,;.;  ;V..  .  .180   sq.    ft 

.  V <»;,.,:.....,....'-.  ...3,521.84   sq.   ft. 

*''  *  ?  *.*  •' '  »*■•  '  ♦~*  •"* .50.3  pq.   ft . 

. .  .v.. .  .\  i'>?5%-^5%. — 5^   diameter 

•  •  •  .  *>■  .'i  .^•.. , 14    ins. 

...  i  ........ 14   ft    <»  inc. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Duntley,  president  of  the  Cliicago  Pneumatic  T<»ol 
Company,  has  returned  from  a  remarkably  successful  Kurojicau 
trip.  One  of  his  pupposes  wa.s  to  establish  a  new  plant,  which  wa.s 
accomplished.  It  will  be  located  at  Fraserhurg.  in  ScotlaiMl.  will 
cost  $175,000.  and  will  be  pquipi)ed  with  .American  ni;\(hin<'r.v. 
This  is  the  third  European  factory  for  this  concern.  Mr.  Dtintlev 
brought  back  with  him  orders  for  2,.'>00  pneumatic  tools.  Without 
doubt  the  number  is  large  because  of  the  caiupaipi  of  education 
which  the  company  has  been  carrying  on  in  Kurope  tlirough  skilled 
American  mechanics,  sent  over  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  fjiese 
tools.  The  company  has  made  several  changes  anions;  its  repre 
sentatives  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  (Jeorge  .V.  I'.ardeu  has  been 
transferred  from  Buffalo  lo  Philadelphia.  Mr.  ('.  It.  (;r<cn  li;is 
been  transferred  from  Cleveland  to  Buffalo,  arid  .Mr.  Charles  Par 
son.s  looks  after  the  Northwest  section. 
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CANADIAN    PACIFIC    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVES. 
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t;i  rt.T.BV  TilK  rv\\iii\\    r\riii<    i!\ii\\\v 

llUiJ^    U<\v    itf'i^imi    '>!     liH  oiiiotivt      1(11     lln'    « 'aiiailiiiii     I'lii  iti' 

of   !ij)fM:ial    inUTC'sl   li«'«inis«'    il    ii|iitsmls   llif    idtas   ul    Mr 

\     Wi'illiariis-.  sinH'rinifnil»'iii    ot    lulliiii:  si(t<  |<   di    this  ruail. 


BETTER   CAST  IRON  CAR  WHEELS. 

S|i<akiii^  Ml  iiiipiovt'iiu'iits  in  car-wli'il  iron.  Mr.  f.  V 
Sloruiii.  in  ;i  paix-r  l»'f()i«>  \hv  [MttsbiiiKli  Kailway  Chili. 
saiti:  "Our  own  ♦'xperimfnts  with  flu'  inptal  denuMisfiaw 
that  titanium  iu  iron  gives  greater  don.slty  to  the  n»t*tal,  ,s«r 
Idisinnly  inii'a.sts  i  rans\  ••ist-  sii«-nj;i!i  aii<1  sivos  a  liai<l<r 
1  l:il!  or  wt-arinfi  (|iiality  in  ihr  whp<>!  Tills  is  no  lijjlil  stair 
ni'iii  wlicn  it  is  n'nu'niltrn-il  that  lio'  lo-ail.  oi-  wraring  siii^ 
lai  <  .   ot    a   <  at'   wln-cl    is   ali'a'ly   liaid'T  llian    st«'<»l— Itt  ,  fat- 1   a 
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A     lloTsey.  !i-l.u<»t   <lrat  Ismail .     also  liiTaM***'  **i-^  <*• 
InVitt,  l\v  NV'lsjon.  U<i<l  6c  Co..  of  4ilasj;oW,  Sec 
:    iitUlMum  Ml  twt'lvi.'  .which  ar(>  i'ein.t;  ioniph*li'<l  at  th> 
I   -uvvnttt-*  shops  ot"  the   foaii    ui    Mont  i<  al.     Th«'   first 
\ya»j/hiiril,t,,iast j.^nK«isr.  an«l  at  nrrsmt  six  ait-  rtmnius 
\  i\jrVxt.'fH«»iiiE'r«^u.lts.     ii   i.-  iini>osj<il»h.' at.  this  tin\e  to 
Miau  thf  •liaiiiani   sliowiiiii   thf  ijenpral   pfopo' 

!i>   HI     I  ln-_  «  lltlilK'.      . 

"riicOi'    t'licirn  s    havi"    pist^Sii    vaKf'S    wiih    iiisi<|.'    .-«i«>ani    a^l 

;       'I'    .  xhailSt,  "With  sitaiii  |>«iii.~   made  asdin*! 

'.th',  -Sjpeiiai   «-are    was  taki'U    in    ih-sinnin.s   the    valve 

M.  fii'i  i^t  straight  and  ilirfrt.  with  llttU'  opportunity  for 

-iii:i  ill-  lost,  motion  to  (listori.  Or  it^stiiii    the  !«t«ani  <lis- 

t!htVpist,«ii  vaiv.e*  a.r*v  iii  Hii«-  with   ihe  i-.iiti'is' of 

iM>  aiiU  .ihi^.if^  is  no  motion  liar,     .\  roikei"   is  ns«'il, 

1  on  a  pin  .sorurtif  to  tht    fiatii<'.  thi-  valvf  stoni  ln'ius 

:    1.1  il'iM-ily    stiaij;ht.       IJoili     ro.k»i     arm.-i    atv    insiil«- 

I  he  drivitiji-sprins  ripjjin^js  uiHUrrhmij:  and   is 

■  iiiral  with  tlM^  iliivinii  jotirnai.s.     '"  k»'»'piim  down  lo 

ixniinm  of  it't.ooo  Ilis^iM-r  pair  of  v.htfls  it  was  n<'-essai\ 

op.    till'   lia.rk   hoiUn-   liead.   and   this  givts   a    roomy   lah. 

a  nMuih<'r  of- y^'ars^  this  road  has  i's*»d  <al»s  of  sto«d  with 

:  h.    -         riii-    and    th«^    ••till  tU"  lia«  k"    U'lidirs    liivi 

Mi  attra<  livi    appiaram-f.     Tiii  imli  st«<i  i  lianiuls 

.   ,i»  »l"'  .<'.oiis1i"'i' 'ion  of.  the  t«'nder  frame,  ami  it  Is 

.'iii;'    Tlte>ei,aff'  handsome  eiijiines.     This  road  Kives 

:itioivlo  attvai-^tive  oyitline  iitid  uood  appearand.    .  i 

u.,fMii.u»i\  -      \\.    hope  to  illiistrate  the  valvt?  motion  in  a 


\  \ 


^'   II   !■      IXMl.SVVY 


.-. . .,.,.,.. . , '-M"  nw. 

■•••«:      ■_'  ip      '  ■'   ft     J   iu>.   Innu 

lit    X   42   Ins. 

-'  •_'";!;    sii.    It 

1.".!'  .-q.  ft» 

i.M   ><r.  ^. 

■■M    sq.     ff 

•    X   12   in- 

•;  X   to  fn-. 

.     X    lf>   III.- 

".ii"o   i:»[> 
.. 1o  tons 

1  ■_'.;. C.iii  11,- 


roi'ij-i,  Vition  of  vhilled  car-wlieel  iron- WtH  etit  ttlaHs.     "I'hi 
•.ii!\    •li'inonstrated   praitirahility  of  siipplyinsi   in   one' i-asi 
lilt:  a  wln-el   with  a   hard  tread   tor   wi  ar  an<l  a  soft   hiili   foi 
machiiu'  work,  with  str<ii^th  only  limited  hy  the  prjee  whieh 
the    pnniiasinji    ajjent  -is    willing    to    pay    for    it,   fHakvs    the 
ehilled  <asi  iron   wliefd  stand  forili  as  iti<  »a'u  pro1^iah]^'s^l.e.- 
-.sor.in  i-ariyini;  ihf  Inavv   tratfii    of  (Ke  futuf<*"." 


A  laii  J.io  II  lonjr  has  l»fin  roiinl  al  ill!'  Iloi'idf  Uiiri..^.  (i.  r 
many  It  was  exhiiiited  at  the  Hiissfldorf  exhiliiiion.  ()n< 
o.*'  liii'  Kriipp  fxhiliits  was  a  hollow  bored  shaft  for  a  steaniei 
tor^ed  in  a  single  piecr  in  a  lengt h  .of  .14S,^t'.  •Tlie'r.^'re  Ava-s 
lyinij  beside  it.  Tlie  injiot  from  whi<  h  rhis  sliafi  was  niadf 
reiptired  the  eontenfs  of  LT'i^  iiiniitl;--  and  the  pmiring  wa.>^ 
performed  in  :U>  miniires  by  }:in  woiknien.  Cnudhle  steel 
inmnts  nil  i»)  n'»  tons  an'  <  ast  at  Kssen  and  oih-ii  liiaith  ete'M 
iti.iiots  up  lo   Ijo  Inns. 

Il  lias  b«  en  nported  in  ChieaK<»  that  there  is  aiioihfr  proje«t 
nil  loot  tor  t  iif  developnifiii  and  ni  ili/ai  ion  oi  ilir  jiower  made 
availablf  by  the  flow  of  water  irom  the  ('hirat;o  1  iraiiia.ui- 
Canal,  wlilrli  empties  into  the  Ues  I'laines  River  above  .loliet. 
A  dam  is  to  be  Ifuated  some  distance  below  JoMet.  the  neces- 
sary options  having  been  obtained  upon  th(^  land  lytiij?  ahmi; 
tile  river   whiili    would    be  ovei  flowed. 

A  >j;rill  room  ihair  car  has  been  rntrodjK  ed  into  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  i>ass»  iieer  S4>rvi<e  between  Cliicago  and  Kansas  City. 
Anything  from  a  samlwich  to  a  <  bampatiiU'  supper  is  .served 
from  a  small  S  by  in  ft.  kitchen  in  one  end  of  the f^r,  the  prill 
room  beins  fitted  up  after  the  style  of  sniail  American  dining 
roomB  with  taliU-s  for  six  people. 

firtnarkably  low  «team.  eonsnmptitm  t<)r-  Suteer  .  enRiues 
(  \\  interthnr,  Switzerland)  is  reconied  in  T-ii<iiiirrriiiif  Xrir.s. 
In  tests  conducted  by  I'rofessors  Weber  and  Schroeler  the  <on- 
snniption  wa>»  S.;»7  and  1».41  lbs  of  steam  per  horse  power  hour 
siiiierheated  and  11.!>S  and  11. "iT  lbs.  saturated.  The  power  d*- 
veloped  was  about  3, Otto  horse  power. 

Inter. St    in   snperheatinjr,   as   applied  to  lo«-omottves,  is' iH 
creasinsi    in    Continental    Kurope.     Th  ■    i fussian    State   Rail 
ways   have    placed   an   order    for   the   eq  lipmeiit    of   twelve   ex- 
press, the  .same  number  of  pas.sen^«'r  ;;iid   freight  and  fifteen 
freight  lueonioUves  with  the  ScJiiuidt  system  of  superheating; 
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REMARKABLE    LOCOMOTIVE  PERFORMANCE. 


Mm  \in.\s  Central  Rvw-KOAn. 


riiioii.ulj  tlw  loiiiii'sy  of  Mr.  K.  I).  IJ-onnor,  supp>*intendent 
iiiniiM'  power  of  tile  Micliisan  IViiiral.  lh<^  rocpi'd.  of  a 
,.•.  .jii  vfiy  I's'isi  Inn  with  a  lu-avy  tn.iu  on  thaf  road  lias 
>.. .  II  icn'iyed.  'Die  cnKiiK"  was  X<).  iSo;  of  tin-  4— 4— L'  tyiic 
1  n i  II  liy  the  Srltenet-laiiy  Works  of  th?  .American  Lo<:;omotiv<* 
Coiiiiiany  ami  similar  to  fhoKe  of  (he  sanve  t>vpe  on  the  Hfyv 
Noik "  (V'liiral.  The  haiii  of  Tt;  passdiiier  fMtutpnifnf  Cars 
\v.'i.:jh«'il  t;o,'».r»">  (ou*^  ami. was  iiauU'il  u;n.J2  luih'vS  in  J:;7  iiiiii-. 
rjN'}<-  af  ih*'  Juit!^  ot  yv^Js  n»He>i  |)er  hoiir,  vTI«^*p  'w^*'!'*^  eiKht: 
-ii-w-dowuH.  C'(>i»*<iileiiii>;  these  an<l.ihie^  weight  of  th<»  train. 
litis  reroi'l  is^  l»elie\^>(J  to  be  un.«ni|««sse(l.  The  wejglit  of  the 
ifmino  with  a  liali  tank  of  water  and  «oal  is  l:i.'».«;2  tons, 
iiifiKin^jf  a  total  of  7;J1.15>  tons.  inrliHlins  the.  engiiie  and  teniler.- 
Thrv  weiglit  tJ05.57  tons  is  that  back  of  the  lender      Tli is  niii 


of  fiSjK  hiik*-  per  Hptir.    Tliis  w<mld  tail  for  a  nu-an  I'll. 
I»i e.si5nre  of  i|i\)pttt  «}>  Ihs;  aii«i  t he  iMobable  horstvjuiwrer  < i 
(i|j»'d   woiWd   be  aboiit    l.:«)0  h.  p.      In   Hie   aliseiue  ot  iiidiii.i.. 
ijiTds  these  hsnres  are  estimated,  and  also  the  liKures  of  1  I. 
lljs   of  eoal  iK>r  square  f<M)t  of  grate  per  ^iwir.  l»fiti»\vlii»)i 
x\or|v  is  Iw'lieyed  to  iiave  b^'H  itione.    - 

Tills    pbcrioiirapii    is   of   aiiotlior   eniiiiie   <ii    itt.     ^:ll 
;i  ■    No.    ^K',.  the  I  liiff  dtmeii.sion_s  Iweini;  as  iollow  - 

fWirJupii  .O-Mt^Hri    i  -  4r  i^V  ■  TyitK^    PMv-.iMiii,|'  l..i,  .Sn 

VVt'iirlit    ill  VorkiiiS.  •«»ril«'ir.."v-.i -,.  .'-•.:-. 
\V<'i?;1i.t   t>u  tilnvf-ri^i  •.  ;--.l  .      ".  ;  .;.;;>;,.  .     . 
AV'islil  i-njiiHi-  iiiMt  .ti'0U«Hr  iiv  ;.wi»i4»Mm  «inl<  i- 
\V.tH>fl;  Uuftj.  *ti-i\Jtiir,  .■,■'■"■     .  /.,y.  ./ ...,•.  :  .  . 
Wli.-.|  lia^.'.  loiiil  .;'..;;:'. :  .  ; .,  ,..7: 

,\viii*-riiiiiv-  t'rf.ivl- /•'.''«•.»)»',-■''••'  '*'»<l*'^;: 

l»i;iwr-ii:r  iii  i'.vliiiili'rU.'-.'  .•.'.. \,  ;  .  .■■.v> '■ 
;  ;^i  riiki'' uf  iijfjiioii .  :  .v  .,<^;;V":i ',•->'.;:; -.': 
Kiij«l  of  u^lMf  vatvi'v ...■;_■,-•  i  •-•;•--- ■• 
Ur"-.itt>iri!i\t-l  Mf  .'■bd*'  vj|iv'f> ;'.  '<.,  \  / . 
»m(!<jd«'  }»l'  '>f  >I»0'-  vaiyi:- , :  .-.U-^.  .  v. 
fjMfi^- ,«-,l«-iiT:»in'«-  <lt  sliiio   V!ilye!i;.S  •  ■.'•" 
.Lt^a^l  ?>f  valv«-s,  >«  full  >:o:tp.:.  .;■,»,-".-...  .  ... 

,  liiaiiiV-Jrr_'t«T  -«lrf.vi»^.«  i»ti.-ij>  mji  si<l<-  pf  ,t1t* 


t      4^2>r>'Pfi    PAS,SteXqBK    I..6c'p.MUTtVK^ 

ii*'ii.:T  isY  f  irt  Axiiii'RioAN'i.oj'xjM'oriiviv  t!(i^u*ANr/ Krrii:\ian\^  . 


i' itiiiii.-^iiaies  Hie  value  of  this  able  l)oiler  with  3,521   sq.  ft. 
"f  laatinj;  suifaLe,  and  pf  the  iarge  grate.     Tli«  reeord  of  tiie 

run  i»  as  fallows:  :•''••..'•. V-"--'^^'-^-'-';--  '■•.     • 

liKOOHft   OF   THE  RUN.     '   ■    •; 
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^  ;iniiiiiiTtrOriv^--iiVs;' 

-■       T! ,  "     V  _  . 

Th<'  train  .onsisted  .if  .iulit  New  Yo'-k  Central  coaches,  one 

;it:!iiii;i-  iim]   mail  .  ar.  one  exjiress  car.  five  Midiigan  Central 

'   li's  ami  one  PiiHinaii  sleeper.     The  cars  weighed   l.OSl.l.'.O 

is    and  the  contents   test  i  mated  I    13<».b00  lbs.     Such   a  train 

\voiii,i  reviuife  a  tractive  effort  of  atioiit  13.000  His.  at  a. Speed 
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I  ■i.iiiH'ii'i-  iiiMi   K'ligin  <>i  .<■■  i\  ■)>>;  juMiiiai-  1 

l.iiaim-iJ.T  and  K-imili  nf  iii:iiii  •I'sinkiMii  .idurruii.-   •;'•_. 
IMjoiiM'T  ;iiid    K'n;{!li   of   -id«'-iixl  <  ruiikttili  jouniiii- 

'   '  :■'  .:  -1  init..'diani«'<*!Tot  1  ' , 

f^*Kiheti;urfcji[>urMalK..V  ,7. ;...-.'. ... .'. . .    .  :  .<;  ins.  <; 
|V|;iin«-»<.fr>f  i>nKiin.'  trui^k  whrelf».  ;'■.-. 
l»Mil<  r.  rMit.--id  •  di:-<nitapr  of  fir;-!  i-in»;;,. 
Uoilcr.    ptv's^Ufc    ^         ':\^'....:.^\^'.:.'.., 
I-'irclMI.N.   Jougtll .';> A  ,.;.../].'.;.:. 

Kirt'box.   widtti  ."...>.,■;  :  v...- :  ....'.  .  . 

Kir(4M)x.  rtcittii  .;  ,....V.    ..•;.♦■  ,Ft«fit     ^ 

Tiil>fs.  iiiiiuIm  I  ;"■.•,.;.;-■..':,...-■...■■:. 

Ttitus.   di;mi''iei'    ..-.;.,.-..;.  .,..:\',;^. 
■rnlw>.   hniiili  o\*r;^  tnS^  >tif«.l/A   :;..  . , 
l''ire   bri<k,    .<iii<|>ort*Hl   jftM;'.-  ■v^..  ^  .'li'.-V 
UfatiilK  .-urrac^^  J  u^»\*. .-"'...';,(.>,■.>  .  ... 

lli^atiiiK  .-urfacv.   «'t«i«'r  .tBW>s-.,,'>.^  r  .  .  »S 
Ijoaiiup  stirfaf  i».  fir.  tio.v  '.    -  .;•,.-.:'•.  ;'..i.V. 
1 1>  at  ins  surfii'-^f,-  trtlj*!    .......ri -.'.''..-,  .  .-i  . 

Ciali^  ^lllfu«-«'  ..;■:'.. ,'.^';  ^  i_^l'::^^X./r.  ,::-J\-. 

Ivxliausi   iM)ZzI<j^-: '.-.;■!%  v\>:^.-^  V -•.-••.  V  '    .      "■ 

fniioki'stiick,  insidv  diaiiit-i.'f-:'.  .'....' Vv-'. 

Smi)ki-::;t;n.il<,    to|i   :il>ii\  ••    I'atI   ,''.^i;;;   ,',.>-,  i 

Mr.  ^>  -W.    t>{tntl^*y^  i»r!i.Wi<tt>Hi  ■«  f  Jii«"i::f»   I'OvumrO  i<    T< 

< 'oiUp.iiiy.    U)is    ii'ttinifd    frujii    a    WMiuir^.ibly    ^^lic-.'-ssfi^j    l!iir"  ■ 
trip.    ( hiy  of  lii^  pnrimscs  wjik  to  «>l;ildi>.li  .i  ne\>  plant.  >vh't»l 
ae«-tMUfilishe«l.      It  wtti  Ik*  loe«t»*«i  at;  Frsi-^iTtMifa.  iti  fifi^tlVtiHi. 


viii<Tii,"Hi   iin'fiijinn-s.   sfu\    •»\cr   i.t  «i«'iii<iiisir;iii'    itit- .\.-i)iic   n\    i: 

(wrij;.      Tliw    coiHpiin.V    b;is    iii;id<-    ^"VtT.il    <  li:jji::.-s   iiiii.nis;    ii<    |.       . 

ii'Ht;itive>  in   ilw  i'ltit'-d  Si;ii<'s.     2^Ir.  IJi'mis.*'  .V.    It;ii-»l.'ii   ft.>-   !,.  . 

r;nrsf<>rr."d/from    lliilValo    to    I'hilad.dphia.    >Ir.    i'.    It    ♦:!.  .-ii    )>■:, 
.Ht'ii  tivifrsifencd  t'roJii  < 'Ifvcland  t<»  I'.iitValo,  aii.l    Mr    < '!   .  f 

suns  looks  afior  til''   Nr.itliw«'st   's.^tion. 
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PHENOMENAL    MILLING     MACHINE    WORK. 


Among  some  machine  tools  re<-ently  imn-hased  for  use  in 
railroad  shops,  we  notice  a  large  number  of  milling  machines 
made   by   rtie   Cinrinnati    Milling    Matliin*'   (\)mpany,   Cincin- 
nati,  Ohio.     Their   plain    miller,    liaving   a    table    of    16    ins. 
wide   with   42   ins.   travel,   has   several    points   of   particular 
advantage  for-  railroad  shops.     One  of  the  strong  features  in 
its  design,  which  has  attrarted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
won   the  approbation   of   master   mechanics   generally,   is   the 
method  of  driving  the  feed;    instead  of  driving 
the  feed  screws  by  a  l>elt  and  cone  pulleys  from 
the  spindle,  a  train  of  gears  is  used,  making  an 
entirely  positive  drive,  so  that  the  relation  be- 
tween the  revolutions  of  the  ( utter  and  the  feed 
of  the  work   to  the  cutter   is  always   positive. 
This  feed  mechanism  is  so  designed  as  to  be  the 
strongest  part  of  the  madiine;  all  the  gears  are 
drop-forged  steel  with  cut  teeth,  and  hence,  ah 
there  is  no  slippage  iJossible  between  the  main 
spindle  and  the  feed  screws,  the  operator  can 
depend  upon  the  work  being  fed  to  the  cutter 
as  long  as  the  machine  continues  in  operation. 

Another  feature  of  lhi.s  mechanism  is  that 
the  rate  of  feed  can  be  changed  in  an  instant 
at  any  time  no  matter  how  fast  the  spindle  is 
turning  or  how  heavy  a  cut  is  being  taken. 
The  position  of  the  feed-i  hanging  lever  always 
shows  by  the  raised  figures  on  the  lever  quad- 
rant just  how  fast  the  machine  is  feeding;  this 
gives  the  foreman  an  exact  index  as  to  what 
the  operator  is  doing  at  all  times,  which  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  very  valuable  feature  by  up-to-date 
mechanics. 

This  machine  finds  its  chief  application  in 
railroad  shops  in  milling  driving  boxes,  con- 
necting-rod brasses  and  work  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. Fig.  1  shows  one  of  these  machines  in  op- 
eration on  some  work  which  will  give  an  idea  of 


around  with  a  tefd  of  .075  in.  per  turn  of  cutter,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  table  travel  of  3  ins.  per  minute.  Then  the 
.feed  is  reduced  by  means  of  the  quick  feed-changing  mechan- 
ism, described  above,  (he  cutters  are  changed  and  a  finishing 
cut  is  taken,  removing  about  .010  in.  all  around  at  the  reduced 
feed  of  .036  in.,  or  nearly  1^  ins.  table  travel  per  minute. 
On  this  job  two  cuts  are  taken  becaub'3  extreme  accuracy  is 
required,  the  finished  pieces  coming  within  a  limit  of  .001  in. 
This  company  also  makes  universal  milling  machines  which 
are    especially    designed    for    tool-room    work,    for    which    the 
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KK;.     1.         \\    KNAMI'I.K    OK    RAI'lIl    MILI.I.VO. 

how  this  class  of  work  is  handled.  In  this  case  the  material  is 
cast  iron  and  the  recess  being  milled  is  «>  ins.  wide  and  15-16  in. 
deep.  The  entire  width  of  the  gang  of  cutters  is  1%  ins.  and 
the  largest  cutler  is  4ij  ins.  in  diameter,  with  a  6-in.  face 
The  cutters  work  at  a  surface  speed  of  approximately  47  feet 
per  minute.     The   roughing  cut  takes  out  about  3-.'?2   in.   all 


No.  3  size  has  been  most  popular.  This  machine  has  a  table 
12  ins.  wide,  with  30  ins.  travel,  and  weighs  approximately 
1.000  lbs.  it  has  the  same  feed  mech-anism  as  that  described 
above  for  the  No.  4  plain  miller,  and  on  both  machines  there 
are  16  changes  in  the  rate  of  feed,  the  slowest  feed  being  .006 
in.  and  the  fastest  feed  being  .300  in.  per  revolution  of  cutter. 
"  Fig.  2  is  an  illustration  of  this  latter  machine  in  operation. 
The  blank  being  milled  is  made  of  unannealed  tool  steel,  5V2 
ins.  diameter,  and  the  teeth  are  cut  at  a  14-deg.  angle.  The 
grooves  are  V^  in.  deep  and  about  -h  in.  wide  at  the  top.  The 
stock  is  removed  at  a  table  feed  of  -'i  in.  per  minute,  the 
machine  working  quietly  without  any  chatter.  A  light  fin- 
ishing cut  is  then  taken  at  a  table  feed  of  1 5-64  ins.  per 
minute.  This  beats  all  records  even  over  the  larger  machines 
01  other  makes  and  several  of  the  best-known  cutter  makers 
in  the  world  have  adopted  this  machine  as  their  standard. 
The  machine  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  the  regular  universal  ma- 
chine with  the  exception  of  the  spiral  head.  In  this  case  a 
head  made  especially  for  spiral  work  is  substituted  for  the 
universal  indexing  and  dividing  head  regularly  supplied  with 
the  machine.  The  Cincinnati  milling  machine  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  shops  of  a  large  ntimber  of  prominent  railroads 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Conii)any  have  pamphlets 
illustrating  characteristic  milling  operations  and  giving  com- 
plete data  of  same,  which  they  are  always  pleased  to  send  to 
parties  interested.  The  interesting  feeding  mecnanism  of  these 
machines  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  in  a  later  issue  of  this 
journal. 


January,  19(»3. 
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AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


THE  MARTIN  FLEXIBLE  METALLIC  CONDUIT. 


The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  New  York 
J)e<eniber  2  to  5,  the  presiding  officer  being  Vice-President 
Arthur  M.  Waitt,  who  presided  ably  in  the  absence  of  the 
nresident.  The  first  and  last  sessions  were  held  in  the  rooms 
«t!'  the  society  and  the  others  in  the  banquet  hall  of  the 
Sturtevant  House,  near  at  hand.  In  accordance  with  a  rec- 
rniniendation  from  the  council  the  following  committees  were 
appointed:  To  co-operate  with  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  in  tests  of  large  I-beams,  Messrs.  H.  de  B.  Parsons 
and  Professor  Palmer  C.  Ricketts.  As  a  committee  on  the 
standardization  of  screw  threads,  Messrs.  Wilfred  Lewis, 
(1  R.  Stetson,  G.  M.  Bond,  C.  C.  Tyler  and  John  Riddell.  To 
rcpiesent  the  society  on  the  committee  to  fix  the  next  award 
of  the  John  Fritz  medal.  Prof.  G.  Lanza,  Prof.  J.  E.  Sweet. 
S  T.  Wellman  and  R.  W.  Hunt.  Ninety^three  names  were 
added  to  the  list  of  membership.  ' 

The  subject  to  which  most  time  was  given  was  the  metric 
system,  ■  which  was  vigorously  attacked  in  a  paper  by  F.  A. 
Halsey,  who  proved  conclusively  that  experience  with  the 
metric  system  in  other  countries  justified  the  conclusion  that 
if  adopted  by  a  compulsory  law  in  the  United  States  for  the 
business  of  all  departments  of  the  government,  the  result 
would  be  an  addition  to  the  confusion  already  existing.  He 
showed  that  the  metric  countries  have,  in  a  large  degree, 
maintained  their  former  systems  and  the  ideal  conditions  ex- 
petted  from  the  metric  system  have  not  been  attained  abroad. 
An  altogether  undue  amount  of  time  was  given  to  this  sub- 
ject, the  discussion  being  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  sys- 
tem and  resulting  in  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that -the  society 
has  never,  ofllcially,  withdrawn  its  opposition  to  it. 

Among  the  other  papers  was  one  by  Mr.  Wm.  Kent,  entitled 
"Heat  Resistance  the  Reciprocal  of  Heat  Conductivity."  Mr. 
Kent  advocated  the  use  of  reciprocals  of  the  usual  values  of 
heat  conductivity  so  that  the  conductivity  of  a  combination  of 
substances  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the  case 
in  electrical  work.  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Porter  presented  a  paper 
constituting  an  argument  for  finer  screw  threads.  Mr.  C.  C. 
Tyler  described  the  use  of  a  surveying  instrument  in  the  floor 
plate  work  of  the  machine  shop  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany at  Schenectady.  Mr.  Frank  Richards  discussed  "Gift 
Propositions  for  Paying  Workmen,"  in  a  paper  which  was,  by 
far,  the  most  important  of  the  meeting.  This  paper  is  dis- 
cussed, editorially,  in  this  issue.  The  discussion  developed  the 
fact  that  the  author  of  the  paper  was  in  the  minority.  Most 
of  the  speakers  took  the  ground  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
give  all  the  advantage  of  increased  output  to  the  men  and 
that  the  management  should  have  a  direct  profit  in  order 
to  accomplish  reduced  cost  per  piece  for  the  work  turned  out. 
While  Mr.  Richards'  view  was  not  a  popular  one,  it  behooves 
men  in  charge  of  industrial  establishments  of  all  kinds  to 
consider  his  criticisms  most  carefully.  It  is  hoped  that  our 
readers  will  secure  copies  of  his  paper  from  Professor  F.  R. 
Hutton,  secretary  of  the  society,  12  West  31st  street.  New  York. 
Of  the  remaining  papers  the  most  important  was  by  Professor 
A.  Kingsbury,  describing  a  new  oil  testing  machine  and  its  re- 
sults, which  were  remarkable  in  uniformity.  ..:.-•. 

In  this  entire  meeting  there  was  no  direct  reference  to  rail- 
road subjects  and  the  proceedings  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
reflected  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  a  number  of 
other  lines  of  engineering.  There  is  an  undercurrent  of  criti- 
cism on  this  account.  The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: 

President,  James  M.  Dodge.  Philadelphia;  vice-presidents, 
P  H.  Daniels,  Worcester,  Mass.;  James  Christie,  Philadelphia, 
and  J.  R.  Freeman,  Providence,  R.  I.;  managers,  R.  C.  Mc- 
Kinney.  New  York;  S.  S.  Webber.  Trenton,  N,  J,,  and  Newell 
Sanders,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


For  steam,  oil,  water  and  air  connections  between  locomo- 
tives and  tenders  a  more  permanent  material  than  rubber 
hose  has  been  sought.  The  Holland  Company  have  intro- 
duced a  new  form  of  metallic  conduit  with  flexible  joints 
which  seems  to  meet  the  necessities  of  such  service  a<lniira 
bly.  Such  connections  must  not  only  be  durable  and  flexible, 
but  they  must  be  steam-tight,  and  for  oil,  which  is  not  usually 
under  high  pressure,  the  test  of  tightness  is  a  severe  one 
for  a  flexible  joint.  After  more  than  three  years  of  experi- 
mental work  Mr.  J.  C.  Martin,  Jr.,  has  developed  the  conduit 
which  is  illustrated  by  this  engraving,  and  the  writ*'r  of  this 
description  has  watched  tests  of  the  joints  under  high  steam 
pressure  where  there  was  certainly  no  leakage. 

As  shown  in  the  sectional  view,  the  tightness  of  the  joint 
does  not  depend  upon  a  fit  of  metal  to  metal,  as  the  metallic 
surfaces  do  not  come  into  contact.  For  this  reason  the  metal 
surfaces  will  not  wear  out.  Around  the  ball  are  placed  two 
gaskets  of  hard  material  specially  manufactured  for  >  this 
purpose.  They  are  molded  to  fit  the  ball  and  are  interchange- 
able. One  of  these  gaskets  receives  the  wear  of  the  joint 
while  the  other  makes  it  tight.  A  sleeve  nut  holds  the  joint 
together  and  the  gaskets  may  be  easily  renewed  when  neces- 
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sary  without  disturhing  the  threaded  pipe  connections.  The 
material  of  the  gaskets  furnishes  its  own  lubrication  and  in 
ordinary  service  they  are  expected  to  give  a  service  of  one 
year.  The  engraving  also  shows  the  complete  conduit  with 
three  joints.  The  center  joint  has  a  straight  passage  with 
more  than  the  full  opening  of  the  pipe,  while  the  others 
must  necessarily  cause  a  quarter  turn  in  the  passage.  An 
important  feature  of  the  device  is  the  fitting  containing  the 
angle  bend.  It  is  of  malleable  iron  and  is  fastened  by  a  bolt 
to  a  malleable  iron  supporting  casting  secured  to  the  engine 
and  tender  frames.  These  fittings  provide  a  flexible  attach- 
ment without  in  any  way  placing  a  strain  on  the  piping. 
Moreover,  this  form  of  attachment  provides  for  a  c-ousider- 
able  difference  in  elevation  of  the  ends  of  the  conduit  by 
merely  changing  the  angles,  as  indicated  in  the  engraving. 
In  all  the  joint  fittings  the  passages  are  larger  than  the 
area  of  the  pipe.  All  of  the  parts,  including  the  pipe,  are  fur- 
nished complete,  ready  for  attachment.  Bronze  is  used  for 
tne  joints  and  malleable  iron  for  the  attachments.  The  joints 
are  fitted  with  automatic  drip  valves,  as  indicated.  It  will  ho 
noticed  by  examining  the  sectional  view  that  this  joint  dors 
not  depend  upon  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  for  its  tightness. 

The  conduits  have  been  put  into  service  on  a  number  of 
leading  railroads  and  satisfactory  results  are  reported.  The 
chief  offices  of  the  Holland  Company  are  at  77  Jacrkson  Rouie- 
vard,  Chicago.  Other  offices  have  been  established  in  Now 
York  and  in  dam  Francisco. 
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VERTICAL  HOLLOW-CHISEL  MORTISER. 


S.  A.  W<X)DS  Maciiinf,  Compa>'y. 


These  engravings  present  a  new  vertical,  automatic,  hollow- 
•  hisel  mortiser  which  has  received  the  best  thought  and  is 
the  result  of  the  wide  experience  of  this  well-known  concern. 
It  is  built  for  fast  and  economical  work  and  an  inspection  of 
III*'  engravings  gives  the  impression  of  the  same  sort  of  care 
in  ilj-signing  the  machine  as  is  given  to  the  highest  grade  ma- 
iliiiie  tools  which  are  alwolutely  indispensable  to  railroad 
officers  who  are  engaged  in  efforts  to  conduct  their  work  upon 
business  principles.  Nowadays  the  convenif^ncc  of  the  oper- 
ator must  be  considered  or  the  operation  of  a  machine  cannot 
lie  economical.  In  t^is  case  all  of  the  operating  and  con- 
trolling devices  are  placed  within  easy  reach  and  they  do  not 
require  even  a  step  in  the  manipulation.  This  is  exceedingly 
important.     A  machine  must  be  convenient  to  the  operator. 

Among  the  special  features  of  the  construction  the  follow- 
ing attract  our  attention:  The  lay-out  stops  for  laying  out 
mortises  should  contribute  to  quick  and  accurate  work.  For 
taking  up  the  end  thrust  of  the  spindle  and  supporting  it,  an 
improved  step  bearing,  running  in  a  bath  of  oil.  is  provided. 
The  machine  has  a  new  device  for  instantly  changing  the 
depth  of  the  mortise.  The  spindle  belt  is  kept  tight  by  an 
automatic  belt-tightener,  which  is  seen  in  the  rear  view. 
When  the  chisel  is  located  in  position  it  is  lo«'ked  by  a  novel 
i-lamping  device  and  the  chisel  carriage  has  a  transverse  move- 
ment with  adjustable  stops  for  regtilating  its  travel.     In  this 


vKimr.Ai.  Hoi.i.ow-rHisKi.  .mortiskr. 

respect  the  machine  present)^  a  new  feature  for  a  medium-size 
machine  and  one  which  is  sure  to  be  appreciated.  The  table 
has  both  vertical  and  longitudinal  movements,  the  chisel  ram 
being  also  vertically  adjustable.  The  timber  clamp  is  very 
strong  and  is  adjustable  as  well  as  <letachable  from  the  table. 
Improved  fri<'tion  feed  with  two  speeds  is  provided,  with 
qui<k  return.  To  prevent  air-cushioning  of  the  belts  a  pat- 
ented  pneumatic  spindle  is  employed. 


.SHOWING   PEVICE  FOR  CHANGING  DKPTH  OF  MORTI.«»K. 
FOR    TRANSVERSK    .MOVKMEXT. 
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The  chisel  ram  has  a  vertical  travel  of  9%  ins.,  the  chisel 
carriage  moves  horizontally  18  ins.  and  will  drop  to  mortise 
stock  17  ins.  high  with  a  G^L'-in.  chisel.  Timber  up  to  12  ins. 
may  be  clamped  and  chisels  up  to  1  'w  ins.  can  be  used  on 
hard  wood.  The  floor  space  occupied  is  4  ft.  x  5  ft.  8  ins.  The 
manufacturers  present  the  machine  with  confidence.  They 
say:  "This  is  a  machine  we  are  extremely  proud  of  and  we 
cannot  say  too  much  in  its  favor."  This  of  itself  is  a  strong 
recommendation.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  S.  A.  Woods  Machine  Company,  South  Boston,  Mass. 


• 
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THE  DE  LAVAL  STEAM  TURBINE  COMPANY'S  NEW 

FACTORY. 


An  interesting  and  enjoyable  feature  of  the  New  York 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
last  month  was  a  trip  to  the  factory  of  the  De  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Company  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  was  tendered  to 
the  members  by  the  D'Ollier  Engineering  Company,  of  74 
Cortlandt  street.  New  York,  the  contracting  engineers  for 
the  installations  of  the  De  Laval  turbines.  Access  was  given 
to  the  machine  shop  and  the  testing  room  of  the  factory, 
where  the  turbines  were  to  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  assembling 
and  testing,  and  in  all  sizes  from  the  smallest  up  to  300-h.  p. 
units. 

The  compactness  of  the  De  J^aval  turbine,  due  to  its  char- 
acteristic high  speed,  was  made  particularly  evident;  a 
blade-disc  for  a  50-h.  p.  turbine  was  shown  which  is  only 
!»  ins.  in  diameter  and  runs  at  a  speed  of  20,000  revolutions 
per  minute,  giving  thus  a  circumferential  velocity  of  about 
nine  miles  per  minute.  The  blade  disc  for  their  largest 
unit,  the  300-h.  p.  turbine,  is  only  30  ins.  in  diameter  and 
runs  at  a  speed  of  10,000  revolutions  per  minute,  giving  a  cir- 
cumferential velocity  of  over  15  miles  per  minute.  This 
high  speed  is  not  utilized  directly,  but  the  power  is  delivered 
through  a  10  to  1  reducing  gearing  consisting  of  two  pairs 
of  carefully  cut  spiral  gears,  each  pair  of  which  has  oppo- 
sitely inclined  spirals,  so  as  to  produce  the  herring-bone 
gear  effect  and  neutralize  thrust.  The  result  of  this  combi- 
nation is  very  smooth  and  quiet  running. 

One  remarkable  property  of  these  turbines  is  their"  econ- 
omy; they  have  proved  so  economical  that  the  makers  can 
very  easily  guarantee  a  steam  consumption  of  only  15V'  lbs. 
of  steam  per  brake  horse-power-hour.  They  also  have  proved 
aiinost  as  economical  at  partial  loads  as  at  full  load.  A 
remarkable  performance  is  accomplished  by  the  300-h.p.  tur- 
bine-generator set  which  has  supplied  the  factory  since  its 
opening— it  is  now  running  24  hours  per  day,  on  account  of 
I  he  night  shift,  steadily  without  shutdown  throughout  the 
week.  It  would  be  a  rare  service  for  a  reciprocating  engine 
to  run  130  hours  per  week  between  shutdowns  without  giv- 
ing trouble. 


MECHANICAL  STOKERS  IN  ROLLING  MILLS. 

Perhaps  the  severest  character  of  load  encountered  in 
modern  steam-supply  service  is  that  encountered  in  the  opera- 
tion of  steel  rolling  and  slabbing  mills.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
demand  for  steam  are  not  merely  of  the  nature  incident  to  a 
street-railway  load,  which  is  usually  considered  of  maximum 
severity,  but  they  frequently  involve  the  capacity  of  the  entire 
plant.  In  one  American  steel  plant  there  have  recently  been 
put  into  operation  slabbing  mills  consuming  as  much  as  2,000 
horse-power  during  the  working  of  a  large  steel  "bloom." 
This  load  is  approximately  uniform  until  the  "bloom"  leaves 
the  rolls,  when  it  instantly  decreases  to  that  of  mechanical 
friction  only.  It  is  apparent  that  in  order  to  effectually  accom- 
modate these  excessive  variations  in  steam  supply  either  a 
considerable  storage  capacity  must  be  provided  in  the  boiler 
equipment,  permitting  uniform  firing,  or  quick  steamers  must 
be  employed,  fired  by  some  form  of  mechanical  stoker.  At 
the  present  time  the  latter  arrangement  is  rapidly  coming  into 
use,  with  the  result  that  fluctuating  loads  are  readily  antici- 
pated and  cared  for  by  control  of  fuel  combustion.  This  con- 
trol may  be  rendered  automatic  when  mechanical  draft  is 
employed  in  connection  with  the  boiler  and  stoker  equipment. 
A  prominent  example  of  this  arrangement  is  offered  in  the 
plant  of  the  Lukens  Iron  and  Steel  v^ompany,  which  com- 
prises 5,700  horse-power  capacity  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox  water- 
tube  boilers  equipped  with  Roney  improved  duplex  stokers 
and  a  complete  mechanical  drait  outfit.  In  this  plant  the 
t^peed  of  the  fans  and  the  position  of  the  flue-dampers  are  auto- 


matically controlled  by  the  pressnre  of  steam  in  the  supply- 
main,  thus  proportioning  the  rate  of  combustion  to  steam  de- 
mand. In  the  operation  of  this  plant  it  has  been  found  un-' 
necessary  to  continue  the  signal  system  formerly  in  use  be- 
tween fire-room  and  slabbing  mill,  and  the  heaviest  demands 
for  steam  are  readily  provided  for  by  the  automatic  arrange- 
ment for  control  of  draft  in  connection  with  the  mechanical 
stokers. 


A  new  device  for  the  delivery  of  train  orders  to  engineers 
and  conductors  of  trains  in  motion  has  been  patented  by  Mr. 
Amos  McKanna,  of  Emporia,  Kan.  It  consists  of  a  clip  hold- 
ing the  train  order,  which  is  suspended  on  a  large  wire  ring. 
The  ring  is  held  in  clips  from  the  end  of  a  rod,  which  is  held 
in  the  hand  of  the  operator,  and  the  ring  with  the  train  order 
is  easily  caught  by  the  arm  of  the  men  on  the  engine  and 
caboose.  For  use  at  night  a  torch  on  the  end  of  the  arm  may 
be  lighted  in  order  to  attract  attention  and  permit  of  Bure 
operation  of  the  device. 


BRAZING   CAST-IRON. 


-Vt  a  meeting  of  the  Foundrymeii's  Association  of  ]'liil:i<lolphi:i. 
December  8,  Mr.  11.  Armor  Wnrd.  itnsident  of  tin-  .\iiitiir:ni  Urn/. 
ing  Company  of  I.IG  South  Fourtlj  strwt.  rUihwUlpluJi.  cxi4l:iiiicd 
in  detail  a  new  |1roces^».  -:■■■'•':-  =;''•:' 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Ward  statcililiai  tlj«*  discuvtT.v 
of  the  process  of  brazing  ca.st  iron  had  cliansed  tlio  nielhod.<«  in 
European  foundries  with  reference  to  conipli<atetl  castius^s.  espi- 
cially  in  the  case  of  large  castings  where  a  Haw  or  iinixTtectioii  of 
any  kind  involved  the  reUgation  of  the  piece  to  the  scraji  pile. 

The  patterns  were  now  cut  into  two  or  more  parts,  so  that  each 
was  a  simple  piece  to  mold,  and  the  Re\-»'ral  part^  that  went  to  make 
up  the  whole  were  brazed  together,  and  the  cost  of  ]ir<Klu<-tion  had 
been  materially  reduced,  in  thai  the  <-ost  of  brazing  was  \it\  imuli 
less  than  the  cost  of  nioldinfi  one  laiyre  <*ai»ting,  as  agjiinst  two  or 
more  smaller  p;e<-«>s. 

Mr.  Wanl  e.\i)huned  tliat  tiaws  in  castings  were  diniinati'd  by 
drilling  them  out  if  they  were  small,  and  brazing  in  a  plus  nia<le  to 
fit  the  hole.  If  they  were  larse.  and  in  tlie  nature  of  a  crack,  if  the 
crack  Mas  wide,  a  piece  of  any  kind  of  iron  was  titttil  into  tlie 
spjice,  and  brazed  into  place.  If  narrow,  the  crack  was  cleamnl 
ont  thorouffhly  and  brazed  np.  If  it  «-ould  not  bo  cleaned  in  this 
way,  the  fracture  was  extended  by  hammering,  until  the  entire 
break  could  be  reached  to  clean,  even  if  this  involve*!  bivaking  the 
pie<e  entirely  in  two.  The  cost  of  the  "fcrrofix"  involved  was 
about  half  a  cent  per  square  inch  of  surface  brazed. 

In  tests  made  for  the  Government  in  lierlin.  at  the  Stevens  In- 
stitute in  Ilobokeu.  at  the  I'niversity  of.  California,  and  by  the 
IVnn.sylvania  Railroad,  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  brazed 
joint  was  not  only  stronger  than  any  ]»ortion  of  the  oastinj:  of 
equal  section,  but  that  the  strength  of  the  iron  adjacent  to  the 
joint  was  increased  perceptibly. 

With  the  practice  in  Europe  in  mind.  3klr.  Ward  asserted  bis  be- 
lief that  the  introduction  of  this  brazing  jtrocess  mugt  affect  shop 
practices  as  radically  as  was  the  cas*-  there.  As  ihc  'esnlt  of  his 
investigations  in  Germany.  France  and  liclgium.  Mr.  Ward  stated 
in  his  judgment  at  least  75  i»er  cent,  of  the  flaws  that  ordinarily 
destroy  the  value  of  a  casting  could  be  eliminated,  and  the  pi«H-e 
made  sound  and  serviceable  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  re- 
molding. Several  small  pieces  were  exhibited,  but  as  there  were  no 
means  of  testing  the  strength  of  the  joint,  it  could  not  be  deter- 
mined just  how  satisfactory  the  joints  were  lor  strength,  although 
to  all  appearances  the  pieces  were  as  sound  and  strong  as  if  they 
had  been  molded  perfectly. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  process  of  brazing  Is  that  it  is  al- 
ways perfect  when  the  work  is  properly  done.  Its  simplicity  and 
cheapness  were  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  brazing 
steel  or  brass  an  expert  in  that  art  is  u.snally  reiinired.  in  order 
to  insure  having  a  good  job,  but  in  "ferrofixing"  by  the  .\meri«:in 
Brazing  Company's  process  no  expert  skill  was  required.  The 
alignment  of  the  piece  was  unchanged,  the  surfaces,  whether  ma- 
chined or  not,  were  not  disturbed  in  any  way.  and  aft<H-  (lie  c<.m- 
pletion  of  the  brazing  operation  all  that  was  niivssary  was  to 
clean  off  the  surplus  brass,  and  the  jiie.'e  would  l»e  fouiid  as  sound 
and  true  as  a  perfect  casting. 
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BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
Vol.  2;?.  Annual  Report  for  the  44th  and  4oth  Meetings.  878 
pages,  illustrated.  Published  by  the  Society,  from  the  Library 
Building,  No.  12  West  ^Ist  St.,  New  York  City. 

This  volume  contains  the  reports  presented  at  the  New  York 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  1901  and  at  the  Boston  meeting  for  1902. 
An  interesting  list  of  subjects  is  presented,  the  most  important 
among  which  are  the  reports  of  the  committees  on  standardiza- 
tions and  upon  the  Bursting  of  Flywheels,  by  Mr.  Benjamin ;  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  reports  and  investigations  upon  railroad  sub- 
jects are  conspicuous  for  their  entire  absence. 


Index  of  Proceedings  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association. 
B^om  Volume  I.  to  Volume  XXXIV.,  Inclusive.  Compiled  by 
George  L.  Fowler,  J.  W.  Taylor,  Secretary,  GG7  Rookery  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  111.      Price,  by  mail,  $1.10.  . 

This  volume  of  244  pages  presents  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
index  of  the  valuable  work  of  this  association,  rendering  its  re- 
ports, papers  and  discussions  available  in  a  way  which  was  im- 
possible before  because  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  desired  informa- 
tion. The  association  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  index  itself 
and  upon  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  was  prepared.  The 
work  was  done  by  Mr.  George  L.  Fowler  under  a  committee  of 
the  following  members :  Messrs.  D.  F.  Crawford,  F.  M.  \Vhyt<' 
and  W.  A.  Nettleton. 


Metallurgical  Notes.  By  Prof.  Henry  M.  Howe,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Published  by  the  Boston  Testing  Laboratories,  440  Tre- 
mont   Street.  Boston,  Mass.      Price,  $2..">0. 

This  book  marks  a  distinct  step  forward  in  the  progress  of  in- 
struction in  metallurgy,  and  gives  a  carefully  planned  series  of  ex- 
periments which  cover  many  of  the  fundamental  principles.  The 
experiments  are  so  arranged  as  to  compel  the  greatest  amount  of 
thinking  and  of  careful  and  exact  observation,  and  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  play  or  mechanical  side  of  laboratory  practice.  Mucii 
general  instruction  is  also  given,  and  the  reasons  lor  each  step  are 
stated  clearly  and  concisely.  References  are  given  copiously,  and  a 
good  index  makes  the  book  useful  for  reference.  We  heartily 
commend  it  to  every  student  of  metallurgy. 

American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Associa- 
tion. Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Convention.  1902. 
This  volume  contains  the  rules  and  record  of  business,  lists  of 
subjects  and  committees,  in  addition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention of  last  spring.  Among  the  papers  are  several  of  special 
value,  as  follows :  "Improvement  of  Grades  and  Alignment" ; 
"Ties.  Timber  Supply,  and  Preservation  of  Wood"  ;  "Rail  Sections, 
Yards  and  Terminals,  and  Coaling  Stations."  There  are  also 
other  important  papers,  but  these  are  mentioned  as  being  specially 
worthy  of  preservation.  Thoroughness  and  business-like  pro- 
cedure characterize  the  work  of  this  organization,  and  its  proceed- 
ings constitute  the  best  available  record  of  present  practice  in 
maintenance  of  way.  Presumably  copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  L.  C.  Fritch,  Room  1562.  Monad- 
nock  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


Smith.sonian  Institution.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
Showing    Operation    of    Institution    and    its    Present    Condition. 
7S2-pages,  Svo.   profusely   illustrated,   with   insert   plates.      Pub- 
lished  by   the   <iovernment   Printing   Office,    Washington,    D.   C. 
For  sale  at  cost. 

This  popular  volume  for  1901  contains  fifty  articles  nearly  all 
prepared  by  masters  of  tae  respective  subjects,  telling  in  clear  and 
interesting  language  of  the  latest  progress  in  all  the  prin<ii»al 
branches  of  knowledge.  "Bodies  Smaller  than  Atoms,"  "The 
(ireatest  Flying  Creature,"  and  "The  Fire  Walk  Ceremony  of 
Tahiti,"  give  evidence  of  the  wide  range  of  subjects  included  in 
the  report.  Wireless  telegraphy,  transatlantic  telephoning,  and 
the  telephonograph  are  discussed  by  experts  in  electrical  progress. 
Attention  ought  also  to  be  called  to  papers  on  utilization  of  the 
sun's  energy,  the  Bogosloff  volcanoes  of  Alaska,  forest  destruction, 
irrigation,  and  the  submarine  boat. 


Graphic  Method  of  Solving  Certain  Questions  in  Arithmetic  or 
-Mgebra.  By  George  L.  Vose,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
in  Bowdoin  College.  Van  Nostrand  Science  Series.  Second 
edition.      02  pages,,  with  numerous  diagrams.      Price.  50  cents. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  the  reprint  of  the  valuable  article 
which  appeared  in  Van  Nostrand's  Engineering  Magazine  for  June, 
1875.    The  method  described  is  the  one  that  originated  in  and  was 


suggested  by  simple  mechanical  movements,  but  was  shown  to  be 
applicable  to  very  intricate  and  complicated  movements,  and  has 
been  used  to  a  very  large  extent  for  a  great  many  years  by  rail- 
road companies  for  the  adjustment  of  the  running  times  of  trains. 
The  method  set  forth  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  being 
still  in  use  on  a  large  number  of  the  prominent  roads  of  this 
country.  This  second  edition  of  the  work  will  bring  it  again  into 
print,  so  that  it  will  be  available  for  those  not  familiar  with  it. 

Mechanics  I'roblems.  For  Engineering  Students.  By  Frank  B. 
Sanborn,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Tufts  College.  Svo, 
155  pages,  illustrated.  Published  by  the  Engineering  News 
Publishing  Company.  New  York,  1902.      Price,  $1.50. 

This  volume  presents  a  very  complete  list  of  500  problems,  with 
answers,  relating  to  applied  mechanics.  They  are  similar  to  prob- 
lems presented  in  many  text-books,  but  many  of  these  have  been 
developed  from  the  conditions  of  actual  practice,  and  thus  are 
intended  to  fulfill  all  requirements  for  thorough  and  interesting 
instruction  in  the  applications.  This  volume  is  not  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  text-books  or  lecture  notes,  but  rather  to  be  used 
in  conjum-tion  with  them,  in  order  to  correlate  more  closely  the 
every-day  practical  examples  with  the  important  laws  of  mechanics. 
The  problems  have  been  arranged  by  subjects  in  the  following 
order.  Work,  Force  and  Motion,  which  order  is  considered  the  best. 
A  very  complete  and  well-arranged  index  to  the  problems  is  ap- 
pended. 


Manual  for  Steam  Engineers  and  for  Owners  of  Steam  Apparatus 
(Manuii  du  Vhauffcur-Mccanicien  et  du  Froprietaire  d'Appareils 
a  Vapcur).  By  Henri  Mathieu.  Controleur  Principal  dea 
Mines,  Inspcctcur  dcs  Ajtpttreih  a  Vapcur  de  la  Seine,  etc.  Sec- 
ond edition,  entirely  revised  and  considerably  enlarged.  892  Svo 
pages.  Printed  in  French.  Profusely  illustrated.  Published 
by  "tJh.   Beranger,  15  Rue  des  Saints-Peres,  Paris,  France. 

This  is  a  very  complete  treatise  on  the  subjects  of  steam,  steam 
generation  and  steam  engines,  with  particular  reference  to  modern 
French  practice.  No  pretentions  are  made  toward  a  scientific 
treatment,  the  work  being  addressed  more  to  practical  men  and 
toward  a  practical,  though  very  complete,  treatise  on  apparatus. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts — Boilers  and  Receivers : 
Engines.  Valves,  etc.,  and  Laws  and  Legislation  governing  the  use 
of  steam.  Only  a  few  pages  are  devoted  to  the  locomotive,  the 
work  being  essentially  devoted  to  stationary  practice,  but  as  an 
exposition  of  the  details  of  engines  and  steam  machinery  it  is  not 
to  be  excelled. 


Machine  Shop  Arithmetic.  A  Pocket  Book  of  Practical  Problems. 
By  Fred  H.  Colvin  and  Walter  L.  Cheney.  Third  edition,  1902. 
131  pages,  with  diagrams  and  tables.  Published  by  the  Derry- 
Collard  Company,  256  Broadway,   New  York.       Price,  50c. 

'ini.s  valuable  little  work  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  to  bring 
it  up  to  modern  practice  in  every  particular.  It  contains  chapters 
on  the  foundation  principles  of  arithmetic,  on  square  root,  cube 
root,  and  principles  of  screw-cutting  in  lathes,  in  which,  instead  of 
iriving  just  rules  and  examples,  it  is  endeavored  to  show  why  each 
step  is  taken,  so  as  to  assist  the  reader  in  reasoning  out  problems 
instead  of  following  rules  implicitly.  Explanations  in  clear  lan- 
y;uage  of  the  prineiples  on  which  the  methods  of  solution  are 
foimded  are  characteristic  of  this  book,  and  are  what  give  it  espe- 
cial value.  We  cannot  refrain  upon  commenting  also  upon  the 
artistic  manner  in  which  the  binding  and  typographical  work  were 
handled ;  the  quality  of  the  paper  is  excellent  and  the  binding  is 
very  attractive.  The  high-grade  work  exhibited  in  this  little  vol- 
ume bespeaks  a  bright  future  for  the  Derry-Collard  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Colvin  is  president. 


The  Design  of  Simple  Roof- Trusses  in  Wood  and  Steel.  With  an 
Introduction  to  the  Elements  of  Graphic  Statics.  By  M.  A. 
Howe,  C.  E..  Prof,  of  C.  E.  at  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.  129 
pages.  Svo.  illustrated.  Published  by  .John  Wiley  &  Sons,  43 
East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York.      Price,  $2. 

This  book  was  written  to  bring  together  into  small  compass  all 
the  essentials  reijuired  in  properly  designing  ordinary  roof-trusses 
in  wood  and  steel.  At  jiresent  such  information  is  widely  scat- 
tered and  does  not  exist  in  a  single  book,  so  that  it  wjis  thought 
this  work  would  fill  a  long-felt  want  for  students  of  engineering 
who  have  not  devoted  particular  attention  to  civil  engineering 
studies.  It  will,  however,  do  more  than  this — it  will  meet  the 
demands  of  the  great  number  of  those  who  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tages of  a  technical  education,  as  it  gives  clearly  and  concisely  all 
the  information  necessary  and,  besides,  presents  three  actual  ex- 
amples  of  complete  designs   for   wood   and   steel   roof-trusses   all 
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worked  out  in  detail  for  a  guide  to  future  designs.  It  contains 
very  little  mathematics  that  cannot  be  easily  comprehended,  and 
gives  in  the  appendix  a  large  list  of  tables  regarding  roof  cover- 
ings, the  various  structural  materials  and  properties  of  the 
various  commercial  shapes.  This  work  is  arranged  in  the  con- 
venient and  practical  manner  that  we  like  to  see,  and  is  highly 
recommended  to  anyone  desiring  such  information. 


A  Manual  of  Drawing.  By  C.  E.  Coolidge,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Machine  Design,  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University.  92 
pages,  8vo ;  10  full-page  plates.  Published  by  John  Wiley  & 
Sons   4.3  East  Nineteenth  street.  New  York.      Price.  $1. 

Probably  no  branch  of  engineering  has  had  more  books  written 
about  i(  flian  that  of  mechanical  drawing,  and  with  more  indifferent 
success.  The  great  majority  of  such  books  are  mere  compilations 
into  book  form  of  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  of  some 
instructor,  without  purpose  other  than  that  of  presenting  the  entire 
subject  in  restricted  space,  with  the  result  that  too  little  of  any 
part  is  given.  The  above-named  book  by  Mr.  Coolidge  is  not  an 
attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field,  but  is  a  small  work  of  92  pages 
with  a  definite  puri>ose  to  fulfil,  viz..  that  of  presenting  to  students 
a  single-standard  drafting-room  system.  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
sent this  subject  by  lectures  in  the  class-room  without  more  or  less 
confusion  to  the  student,  and  so  the  object  sought  here  is  to  present 
a  single  .system  and  to  do  it  thoroughly  and  well.  The  first  80 
pages  of  the  work  are  taken  up  with  an  exposition  of  standard 
drawing  materials,  instruments  and  methods  of  using  them ;  the  re- 
mainder is  devoted  to  instructions  regarding  commercial  mechanical 
drawings,  and  is  accompanied  by  10  full-page  plates  at  the  back  of 
the  book.  The  work  is  regarded  by  the  author  as  incomplete,  for 
which  reason  everj'  other  page  is  left  blank  to  permit  the  addition 
of  notes  as  found  necessary.  This  book  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  reclaim  the  technical  graduate  of  the  future  from  his 
present  state  of  educated  helplessness  and  substitute  the  practical 
education  so  universally  desired. 


The  Dciry-Collard  Company,  of  256  Broadway.  New  York,  have 
issued  a  44-i)age  pamphlet  giving  a  carefully  selected  list  of  books 
for  railroad  men.  The  method  pursued  by  this  company  is  to  send 
any  book  desired,  on  approval,  to  be  paid  for  if  retained  and  to  be 
returned  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be  the  one  wanted.  The  pamphler 
gives  the  titles  of  books,  the  prices  and  a  brief  statement  of  the 
<haracter  and  value  of  the  work.  It  would  pay  the  railroads  of  this 
country  to  supply  their  mechanical  department  drawing  rooms 
with  books  from  this  list. 


Motor  and  Trailer  Trucks. — This  is  the  title  of  Record  of  Recent 
Construction  No.  38  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  which 
describes  the  development  of  the  electric  motor  trucks  of  those 
builders  and  illustrates  a  large  number  of  trucks  for  American  and 
English  passenger  service  of  elevated  and  underground  roads  and 
also  for  the  heavier  class  of  electric  interurban  service.  This  firm 
have  applied  to  the  construction  of  these  trucks  their  long  experi- 
ence in  locomotive  work,  and  the  pamphlet  is  an  interesting  record 
of  their  progress  and  practice. 


The  Ferguson  Portable   Heater  and   Kindler  is  described   in   a 
pamphlet  received  from  the  Railway  Materials  Company,  Old  Col- 
ony Building.     This  device  has  been  on  the  market  only  two  years 
and   has   been    adopted  by   38  railroads   in  the   United   States  for 
many  important  operations  in  connection  with  car  and  locomotive 
repairs.      The   machine  consists    of   a    tank    mounted    on    wheels, 
which  is  connected  to  a  source  of  supply  of  compressed  air,  and  a 
very  hot  flame  is  produced  by  a  portable  burner  attached  to  a  hose, 
the  flame  of  which  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  air  and  the 
cheapest  grade  of  crude  petroleum.    The  portability  of  the  machine 
and  the  convenience  in  operation  and  regulation  render  the  device 
exceedingly  convenient  for  emergency  roundhouse  repairs,  such  as 
heating  locomotive  frames  for  bending,  straightening  bent  a.shpans, 
shimming  tires,  heating  tires  for  removal,  and  similar  work.     The 
heater  is  also  used  in  repairing  steel  cars  where  an  intense  local 
heat  is  required  for  bending  distorted  plates  and  members.      An- 
other use  is  lighting'  fires  on  locomotives.    The  remarkable  success 
obtained  by  the  Ferguson  furnaces  manufactured  by  this  concern 
is  suflScient  guarantee  of  the  success  of  this  new  device. 


"Jeffrey  Water  Elevators"  is  the  title  of  a  recent  special  cata- 
logue from  the  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  illustrat- 
ing and  describing  various  systems  of  raising  water  developed  by 
them.  Chain  bucket  water-elevators  for  operation  by  power  are 
shown  geared  for  horse-power  or  other  driving  methods. 


Steel  as  a  substitute  for  wood  in  laths  is  making  rapid  progn^s 
in  building  construction.  The  Cambridge  Rigid  Reversible  Metal 
Lath  is  made  of  steel  and  is  well  suited  for  either  inside  plaster  or 
outside  cement  construction.  It  is  proof  against  fire,  damp,  cracks, 
vermin  and  sound.  For  inside  work  it  is  permanently  protected 
by  the  plaster  and  for  out'<ide  work  permits  of  cement  construc- 
tion, giving  the  appearance  and  durability  of  stone.  This  lath  is 
the  subject  of  an  illustrate<l  folder  ret^eived  from  the  American 
Sheet  Steel  Company,  Battery  Park  Building.  New  York,  the  man- 
rfacturers. 


The  Rand  Drill  Company,  128  Broadway,  New  York,  have 
issued  a  new  catalogue  of  "Imperial  Air  Compressors."  This 
pamphlet  contains  a  thorough  description,  with  detailed  informa- 
tion, of  "Imperial,"  Type  10  and  Type  11  air  compressors.  Type 
10  is  a  horizontal  machine,  combining  the  many  special  features  of 
the  machinery  of  this  firm,  and  Type  11  is  a  vertical  machine  to 
meet  requirements  of  compactness,  simplicity  and  strength.  The 
"Imperial"  unloader  is  also  described.  Tables  are  included,  giving 
the  capacity,  indicated  horse-power,  dimensions  and  weights  of 
these  machines  in  various  sizes. 


Thread  milling  machines  are  described  in  an  illustrated  catalogue 
which  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.  have  prejtared  for  distribution. 
This  is  a  comprehensive  jtamphlet,  of  which  the  company  should  be 
proud.  It  presents  the  subject  of  thread  milling,  describes  the 
machine,  illustrates  the  proper  method  of  driving  it.  and  shows  by 
beautiful  engravings  the  product  which  it  will  turn  out.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  produce  a  method  of  cutting  threads  which  will  be 
better,  more  accurate  jind  more  economical  in  performance  than 
the  engine  lathe  methods  whi<*h  have  been  use<l  for  thirty  years. 
The  following  results  were  sought :  Uniformity,  exact  pitch, 
smooth  finish,  large  output,  low  cost,  and  these  to  be  .secured  with 
unskilled  labor.  The  saving  made  possible  by  thread  milling  is 
estimated  at  from  25  to  500  per  cent.  Tlie  pamphlet  opens  with  a 
clear  and  concise  description  of  the  machines,  the  cutters,  fittings 
and  driving  nie<hanism.  It  then  presents  engravings  of  the  product, 
including  threaded  rods,  solid  end  springs,  worms  and  spiral  gears. 
Following  the.se  are  tablcvs  of  gears  for  F]ngli.sh  and  metric  threads, 
tables  for  setting  the  cutters,  and  the  pamphlet  closes  with  an  illiLs- 
trated  description  of  the  automatic  cutter-grinder  designed  specially 
for  these  machines,  which  renders  the  sharpening  of  the  cutters  an 
easy  task.  This  is  an  important  addition  to  the  product  of  the 
firm,  and  the  presentation  in  the  j)amphlet  is  in  every  way  worthy. 
Better  engravings  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  in  other  re- 
spects the  pamnhlet  is  an  exauii)]o  to  machine-tool  builders. 


The  name  of  the  Broderick  &   Bascom   Rope  Company,  of  St. 
I.iOuis,  has  been  long  associated  with  suc-cessful  practice  in  the  use 
of  wire  ropes,  and  any  contribution   from   them  on   this  subject 
commands    attention.      A    handsome    pamphlet    entitled    "Under- 
ground Wire  Rope  Haulage"  has  just  been  prepared  for  them  by 
Mr.  William  E.  Rolfe.      It  presents  the  succes.sful  application  of 
this  system  in  the  workings  of  the  Coal   Valley  Mining  Company, 
at  Sherrard  and  Cable,  HI.,  and  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
literature  of  this   kind  that    we  have  seen.      Tlie   pamphlet   shows 
the  relation  between  wire-roiK>  haulage  and  the  output  of  mines, 
especially  in  the  fact  that  it  provides  an  inexpensive  and  effective 
method  of  collecting  the  cars  to  a  central   point.     The  conditions 
of  mining  require  absolute  reliability',  and  that  is  given  by  this 
method.      Tliree    systems    are    described — the    inclined    plane,    the 
endless  rope,  and  the  tail  rope.     These  are  illustrated  bj'  excellent 
engravings  made  from   fl.iVhlight  photographs  taken  in   the  mines. 
The  descriptions   are  of   actual   construction,   and   the  commercial 
(|uestion    of  comparison  between  mule   and   rope   haulage    is   pre- 
sented.     This   pamphlet   will    interest   mine  ofiicers   and   also   en- 
srineers    who   are   engaged    in    work    requiring   wire    ropes    for   any 
purpose.     An  interesting  case  of  an  old  rope,  after  it  had  been  in 
continuous  service  for  four  years,  is  illustrated.     Tlie  address  of 
the  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Company  is  809  North  Main  street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    Copies  may  be  bad  on  application. 
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••Troponas"  steel  castings  are  described  and  illustrated  in  a 
pam]ililot  rotoivod  from  the  American  Brake  Shoe  and  Foundry 
Company.  This  process  of  making  cast  steel  is  specially  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  small  castings  which  may  be  used  in  place  of 
forginH:s  and  malleable  and  gray  iron  castings.  In  the  pamiihlet  the 
l)rocvss  is  described  and  the  merits  of  this  steel  are  set  forth.  On 
every  page  is  an  engraving  illustrating  a  very  lan;e  variety  of  cast- 
ings for  which  this  metal  is  used.  As  a  substitute  for  forgings  this 
metal  saves  the  labor  of  forging:  as  a  substitute  for  malleable  and 
gray  iron  forgings  it  offers  a  better  material,  with  greater  stn-ngth 
and  ductility. 


Till'  monthly  jiublication,  IMxon's  (Jraphite.  for  December,  con- 
tains an  inten'sting  article  on  experiments  by  Prof,  W.  V.  M, 
(Joss,  of  I'urdue'University.  in  the  use  of  Dixon's  graphite  in  air- 
brake e<iuipment.  The  experiments  were  made  upon  the  r»0-car 
tr.iin  e<iiiipment  at  the  university.  The  e.\i>eriments  covered  the 
iiNi-  of  vaseline  without  graphite,  graphite  without  vaseline,  and 
liuallv  the  use  of  graphite  and  vaseline.  The  experiments  are  not 
only  of  interest  but  of  value  to  all  who  are  connected  with  or  in- 
teri'stJHl  in  locomotive  engineering.  The  important  conclusions  of 
the  tt'st  may  be  stated  as  follows:  .  1,  Graphite  alone  is  not  a 
sulKi  ient  lubricant  for  tr;i)le  valv.s.  2.  After  graiihite  has  been 
well  rubbed  into  the  working  surfaces  of  the  valves,  and  after  this 
pro<  t'ss  has  K'cn  followed  by  thorough  oiling  with  vaseline,  the 
.Kiion  of  the  triplf>  was  more  delicate  and  more  rapid  than  with 
x.M^eline  alone,  prior  to  the  use  of  the  graphite.  ',\.  The  presence 
of  the  graphite  on  the  metal  ►;urfaces  of  the  valves,  when  operated 
with  vaseline  as  a  normal  lubri<  ant,  serves  to  improve  tlwir  action 
in  a  marked  degree.  . 


The  Crane  Company,  Chicago,  III.,  have  recently  issued  a  pocket 
edition  of  their  comi)Iete  catalogue.  The  contents  are  practically 
identieal  with  those  of  their  recently  issued  general  catalogue, 
their  standard-pressure  valves  ami  co<ks  in  brass  and  iron  being 
illustrated  and  described,  as  well  as  their  very  complete  line  of 
liftings,  their  high,  medium  and  low-pressure  fittings,  gate  valves 
and  fl.mge  fittings,  and  engineers',  steam  and  gas-fitters'  tools  and 
supplies.  This  little  volume,  whi*!)  is  4\-i  by  7  inches  in  size,  has 
1»»1  pages,  and  is  bound  in  buikram.  making  it  a  very  serviceable 
haiuUH>ok.  It  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  home  office  or  to  any  of  the  branch  offices  of  the 
company. 


The  Case  Sti-aiu  1  Engine.— The  New  Britain  .Maehine  Company. 
i>f  .Ni'w  Britain,  i'oiiii.  l;a\e  im-pan-d  a  4U-page  pamphlet  illus- 
tratiny;  and  describiuur  the  Cast-  automatic  liigh-si>eed  engine  built 
by  fheni.  This  enniiie  is  constructed  in  three  forms,  all  embo<lying 
the  same  principles.  The  first  is  a  pedi'slal  engine,  for  attach- 
ment to  ji  fl<M»r  or  foundation:  the  second  is  a  bracket  engine,  to 
b«'  Indted  to  a  w.ill.  and  tlie  third  is  a  hanger  engine,  a  novelty 
originated  ajid  manufactured  by  this  ♦•ompany.  to  be  bolted  to  an 
overhcail  beam.  These  engines  are  built  in  a  large  variety,  and  are 
specially  adapted  to  use  in  ilirett -connected  generator  sets.  The 
pamphlet  is  «)ne  of  the  most  complete  we  have  seen  on  the  subject 
<»f  the  small  steam  engine,  :ind  in  it  are  ilhist rated  a  number  of  in- 
teresting ai)plications.  Coj>ies  of  tlie  )»amphlet  may  be  had  upon 
application. 


The  <;at<'s  IJock  and  Ore  Breaker  is  well  known  all  over  the 
world  for  its  sim])le  <  <»nstruction.  great  capacity  and  durability. 
Over  r>.(((M>  of  these  machines  are  now  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  This  statement  alone  is  sufficient  ground  for  im- 
plicit confidence  in  this  machine  and  the  concern  manufacturing  it. 
Tnder  the  title  of  "Mining  Machinery"  the  Allis-Chalmers  Com- 
pany have  isstied  three  pamphlets  devoted  to  these  crushers,  and 
they  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  rc^quiring  crushing  ma- 
chinery. Book  No.  1  illustrates  and  describes  the  construction  of 
the  crushers  in  detail,  and  also  presents  the  new  "Style  D"  ma- 
chine. The  dates  works  have  been  engaged  for  twenty  years  in 
the  manufacture  of  gyrat  >ry  crushers,  and  during  that  time  they 
have  not  lost  an  opportunity  to  apply  their  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  reciuirements  of  this  class  of  machinery  to  its  imjirovemenl. 
The  word  "gyiatory"  indicates  the  character  of  the  mcM-hanisiu. 
The  material  is  criushed  between  a  cone  u|k)u  a  gyratory  shaft 
.•md  a  shell  which  forms  a  part  of  a  very  strong    case.     The  shaft 


is  vertical  and  its  upper  end  is  rigidly  held  in  a  bearing  while 
the  lower  cud  is  gyrated  by  means  of  a  gear-driven  eccentric.  The 
crushing  cone  impinges  against  the  sides  of  the  shell,  its  motion 
causing  it  to  continually  approach  and  ret-ede.  The  crushing  is 
rh)ne  against  a  concave  surface  of  the  shell,  which  tends  to  make 
the  broken  parts  take  a  cubical  form.  This  form  of  machine, 
owing  to  its  circular  construction,  has  about  three  times  the 
ca|)acity  of  the  jaw  tyi»e  of  machines.  Other  advantages  claimed 
for  it  over  the  jaw  machines  are  finer  crushing,  absence  of  vibra- 
ticjii,  and  much  less  power  recjuired  for  driving.  For  crushing 
ballast  and  preparing  broken  stone  for  concrete  these  machines 
are  .specially  well  adapted.  They  are  made  in  sizes  up  to  a  capacity 
of  ITiO  tons  of  rctad  material  per  hour,  and  these  operate  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  2  cents  per  ton.  Tliis  concern  also  manufactures 
sanii)le  grinders,  fine  crushers,  hoists,  screens,  and  everything  per- 
taining to  this  class  of  mac-hinery.  Book  No.  4  describes  com- 
plete cru.shing  plants,  and  another  pamphlet  contains  a  list  of 
users  of  the  machines  and  letters  reporting  satisfactory  operation. 
One  ])rominent  feature  of  these  is  the  testimony  with  reference  to 
durability  and  low  cost  of  repairs.  Farther  information  may  be 
had  by  addr«»ssing  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Chicago.   III. 


INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 


Tile-  (J.  iV  C.  Company  have  shipped  from  their  factory  at  Chi- 
cago Heights,  111.,  one  of  their  largest  special  metal  sawing  ma- 
chines to  the  United  States  Government,  to  be  used  at  the  navy 
yard  at  Cavite,  Manila, 


II.  B.  Underwood  &  Co..  manufacturers  of  sj)ecial  tools  for  rail- 
way repair  shops.  10'2~t  Hamilton  street,  riiiladelphia,  inform  us 
that  Mr.  Daniel  W.  I'edrick  is  no  longer  connected  with  or  inter- 
ested in  any  way  with  the'Bedrick  &  Ayer  Company,  Ilis  entire 
time  is  now  given  to  II.  B,  Underwood  &  Co.,  of  which  firm  he  is 
the  senior  |)artner.  He  has  been  a  partner  of  this  firm  since  its 
organization  and  is  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  portable  cylin- 
der boring  bars  and  other  portable  tools  for  railroad  shops,  of  the 
same  high  grade  and  quality  as  he  did  when  connected  with  the 
I'edrick  (Sc  Ayer  Company. 


The  Stewart  Hartshorn  Comi)any.  February  1.  will  move  their 
New  York  stock  rcx)ms  to  No.  7  I^afayette  place,  one  block  east  of 
Broadway,  between  Great  Jones  street  and  Fast  Fourth  street,  a 
(ciitral  location  for  all  intereste<l.  For  the  past  thirty-four  years 
Hiirtshorn  sli.ide  rollers  have  been  in  stock  at  480  lUoadway.  a 
location  well  known  to  the  trade,  and  although  it  is  a  rare  thing 
to  see  old  firms  move,  it  was  deemed  best  by  the  company  in  this 
case.  Trade  has  been  increasing,  as  well  as  demands  for  the  many 
inijiroxcments  which  the  company  has  brought  into  the  construc- 
tion of  their  shade  rollers  and  accessories,  .so  that  in  order  to  carry 
the  necessary  stock  for  immediate  shipment  in  New  York  it  was 
found  necessary  to  accpiire  much  larger  storerooms.  \t  No.  7 
Lafayette  place  the  main  storeroom  is  on  the  ground  floor,  besides 
which  the  company  will  also  cKcnpy  the  basement,  which  is  equal 
in  arc»a  to  the  main  storeroom.  This  gives  more  than  double  the 
space  formerly  occupied  so  long  on  Itroadway,  and  here  will  be 
carried  a  full  line  of  new  groove  tin  and  improved  wood  rollers,  as 
well  as  the  older  styles  of  Hartshorn  shade  rollers,  which  are  still 
called  for  by  some  dealers.  Besides  these,  a  full  line  of  shade- 
roller  brackets,  jtin  ends,  shade  clasjts,  bottom  roller  clijis.  catch 
Itulleys,  etc.,  will  be  found;  also  models  showing  the  various 
methods  of  placing  shades  y)roperly  in  pasition.  To  these  new 
stock-rooms  the  Stewart  Hartshorn  Company  cordially  invite  their 
friends.  AVith  more  room  and  fuller  stock,  quick  demands  can  be 
promptly  met.  In  future,  as  in  the  past,  large  shipments  will  be 
made  directly  from  the  company's  factories  in  East  Newark. 


WANTKD.  .V  rOSITION,  after  January  1st,  1903,  by  an  archi- 
tect and  civil  engineer;  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  designing 
and  detailing  of  large  buildings  and  railroad  shops.  AVill  refer,  by 
permission,  to  the  Lake  Shore  Railway  shops,  at  Colliiiwood.  Ohio, 
a  descripticm  of  which  is  now  being  published  in  The  American  lOn- 
ginec>r.  Address  M.,  care  Editor  American  Engineer,  140  Nassau 
street.  New  York. 


^ 
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L.MCE  SuoBE  &  Michigan  Soutuebn  Railway. 


V. 


TIIl;i    JiAClIlNE  tOOL  Eqi  Jl'MENT. 


POWEB   FOB    TilE    TOOLS. 

WIhmi  the  design  of  the  machine  tool  equipment  and  lay- 
out Kir  the  machine  shops  at  Collinwood  was  under  consid- 
( nil  ion  a  sreat  deal  of  difficulty  W3s  occasioned  by  the  gen- 
eral siarcity  of  information  and  data  available  regarding  the 
itowt'iius  of  most  kinds  of  machine  tools,  and  the  best  methods 
oi'  (Iriviug  thetn.  A  large  amount  of  study  was  necessary  to 
[n  ricrl  thoBe  details  and  to  arrive  at  the  best  possible  solutions 
oi  Hi(>  questions,  particularly  as  there  was  at  the  time  very 
iiillt'  precedent  to  follow. 

Prolialily  the  most  ilnportant  question  was  the  powering  of 
111.'  (ools.  A  large  amount  of  very  Vdlufihle  data  was  gath- 
I  r.(|  on  this  subject  during  the  original  investigations,  in 
i  niiiit'cUou  with  the  determination  of  the  generator  capacity 
iKMCKsary  to  be  installed  in  the  centt-al  power  plant  to  operate 
th<*  entire  power  system.  The  poWer  that  wmjld  be  required  to 
ntii  <;i<  h  of  the  machine  tools  to  be  installed  at  the  ^hops  •^nas 
lar.iiilly  estimated  from  the  best  of  the  data  obtainable,  for 
'Ii"  purpose  of  first  determining  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
l>ioi)er  sizes  of  tnOtort*  f^r  running  them.  These  estimated 
Tf'wor  inputs  were  based  upon  the  full-load  capacities  of  the 
lesixHtive  tools — a  value  which  is  rather  indefinite  with  most 
machine  tools,  being  dependent  usually  upon  the  product  of 
the  size  of  the  heaviest  cut  and  the  highest  cutting  speed,  or, 
in  (ither  words,  upon  the  highest  rate  of  removal  of  metal, 
ihe  estimated  required  powers  for  each  tool  installed  appear, 
as  adopted,  in  the  accompanying  tool  list  presented  on  pages 
^-  and  43.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  list  of  direct-con- 
iifnod  tools  these  estimated  powers  appear  in  the  left-hand 
'olunin,  the  outside  column  to  the  extreme  right  indicating 
till'  sizes  of  motors  actually  applied  finally  to  each  of  the  tools. 

I  lio^  direct-connected  tools  are  equipped  with  motors  of  ca- 
l'!i'  ifies  anywhere  from  60  to  300  per  cent,  of  their  estimated 
i'<i!iir(>d  powers,  according  to  the  tool  and  to  the  work  for 
^^'i  li  they  were  to  be  used.  This  difference  is  caused  by  the 
<'\"  ,ss  of  powering  required  by  the  multiple-voltage  system, 
"""  "lil  be  afterwards  explained,  and  also  in  some  cases  by  the 
•^i>"  tiition  of  a  slightly  greater  power  to  be  required  than 
I'l'  ^M>usly  estimated. 

!^!it  h  tools  as  planers,  shapers,  grinders,  blowers,  etc., 
whf.h  require  their  full  power  continuously  when  in  opera- 
"""  lire  quipped  with  motors  of  exactly  100  per  cent,  of  their 
rimviiijum  powers.  In  the  cases  of  the  smaller  machine  tools 
\^..i.!i  are  group-driven  from  line-shafting,  each  group  is 
'  '"'ven  by  a  ceiling-type  line-shaft  motor  of  a  capacity  equal 

0  s^oniothing  less  than  the  sum  of  the  maximum  powers  of 
'*  '  '''^  tools  in  the  group,  the  desired  percentage  of  power  in 

"^  i.totor  being  75  per  cent.;    this  percentage  was  not  ad- 

^'■^i  to,  however,  for  practical   reasons.     The   majority  of 


/the  groups  were  equipped  with  motors  of  larger  siJies  than  had 
been  estimated  as  necessary  in  order  to  provide  in  advance 
for  extensions.  Some  of  the  groups  are  powered  as  high  as 
140  per  cent,  and  160  per  cent,  of  their  present  required  power. 
The  method  of  arriving  at  the  generator  capacity  neces- 
sary in  the  power  plant  to  take  care  of  the  machine  shop 
motors  is  interesting.  'I'he  motors  which  are  direct-connected 
to  machine  tools,  operating  with  variable  loads,  were  esti- 
mated to  require  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  rated  horse  power 
of  the  tool,  the  transmission  loss  l>eing  estimated  at  20  per 
cent;  this  made  the  power  actually  required  about  :Hi  per  «ent. 
of  the  total  power.  The  constant-load  tools,  such  as  the 
planers,  blowers,  etc.,  were  figured  at  luO  per  cent,  of  their 
full  powers,  with  a  20  per  cent,  allowance  for  transmission 
losses.  The  group-driven  tools  were  estimated  to  require,  at 
their  motor,  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  power  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  run  ail  the  tools  of  the  group  at  full  load,  this  figure 
including  all  losses  in  transmission,  both  electrical  and  me- 
chanical. The  total  crane,  turntable,  transfer  table  and  ele- 
vator load  that  the  power  plant  generators  will  be  called  upon 
to  carry  was  estimated  flatly  at  75  kilowatts,  a  quantity  based 
itpdn  experience  at  other  plants:  it  is  more  than  probable  that, 
with  the  generous  overload  capacity  that  is  provided  in  the 
generators,  no  combination  of  circumstances  will  ever  arise  to 
cause  a  sufficient  overload  from  the  cranes  to  seriously  affect 
them. 

0ENKB.%TOR    CAPA*nTY    REQUIRED. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  the  relation  of 
the  total  generator  capacity  arranged  for  in  the  power  plant 
to  the  total  power  actually  required  by  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  shop  for  both  lighting  and  machine  driving.  As 
will  be  recalled  from  the  description  of  the  power  plant  in 
our  November,  1902,  issue,  the  capacities  of  the  generators 
installed  are  400-kw.,  400-kw.  and  75-kw.,  making  a  total 
cap&city  of  875  kw.  (1,167  h.p.).  These  machines  are  all 
designed  to  easily  vjithstand  overloads  of  ji5  per  cent,  and 
will  e^en  carry  overloads  of  75  per  cent  momentarily  with- 
out serious  inconvenience;  thus  the  power  plant  can  easily 
take  care  of  a  steady  overload  of  1.094  kw.  (1.460  h.p.).  and 
may  withstand  momentarily  a  load  as  high  as  1,532  kw. 
(2,043  h.p.).  The  power  that  will  be  demanded  for  lighting 
and  machine  driving  in  the  various  departments  of  the  shops 
Is  given  in  the  table  appended  below,  subdivided  into  constant 
Ipads,  variable  loads,  cranes  and  lighting: 

ESTIMATE   OF  POWEB  BEQXTIBED    -AT   COI.IJ>WOOD    SHOPS. 

A. — For  Machine-Tool  Dri\-ing— Constant  Load  : 

(Estimated— Load  factor,  100  per  cent.;    transmission  em- 
ciency.  80  per  cent.) 

Locomotive  shops  building..^ 
Blacksmith  shop  building.... 
Car  shops  buildings    ..j..i.y. 


45  H.  P. 

60  H.  P. 

100  H.  P. 


42.2  Kw. 
56.2  Kw. 
U3.7  Kw. 


Total 


■  >  •V*  *  •' 


205  H- P. 


192.1  Kw. 


B  — For  Machine-Tool  Driving — Variable  Loads : 
■  (Estimated— Load    factor,   30   per   cent.;    transmission  ,em- 

ciency,  80  per  cent.)                             -, ,,  ««  r.  om  i  ir=. 

Locomotive  shops  building. ...     T15.3  H.  P.  201.1  Kw. 

Blacksmith    shop   building. ....     363.0  H.  P.  102.1  Kw. 

Car   shops    buildings 451  .5  H.  P.  127.0  Kw. 

Power  plant   (coalcru.sher,etG.)       27.5  H.  P.  7.4  K-w. 


Total 


. .  .V.V,;.,  .1,557.3 H.  R 


437  9  Kw 


C  -  For  Cranes.  Transfer  Tables.  Etc :  Power  Estimated. 

lOO-ton  erecting  shop  traveling  crane ^0  Kw 

.^0-ton  boiler  shop  traveling  crane 1^'  ^w. 

7Vj   and  10-ton  locomotive  shops  cranes........    £•  ^w 

Turntables    72   ft.    (roundhouse  and  loco,   shops)    5  Kw. 


Transfer  tables,  75  ft.   (two  for  oar  shops). 
Elevator    (5,000-lb.  electric  for  storehouse) 


10  Kw. 
2Ki^. 


Total 


I   •   *  ,•  •  •  .•"•.' 


.  V  •  •  •--*  < 


62.0  Kw. 


D.— For  Electric  ■LlgMlng—An-Nlghf  Load:  _„.  „^„     i^n 

(Estimated— Load    factor    and    transmission    efficiency.    100 
per  cent,  total.)  ^^^    mcand'ts. 

Shops  and  shop  yard 33  152  27.4  Kw. 

Roundhouse   and    yard.....      6  -<4  oA  n  Kw 

Transportation   department.    45  60  du.u  ft.w. 


Total   •••   84 


486 


74.7  Kw. 
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E. — For  Electric  LiRhting-  Orcasional,  Day  Load: 

(Estimated — I>oad    factor    ana    tranHmission    offlcicncy,    75 
per  cent,  total.) 

Arcs.   Incand'ts. 

Shops  and  shop  yard 249       1.136  154.6  Kw. 

Roundhouse  and  yard 

Transportation  dept.  yard ....  12  .4  Kw. 

Total    249       1.148  155.0  Kw. 

(Arc  lamps  estimated  as  requiring  600  watts  each  and  in- 
candescent lamps  as  requiring  50  watts  each.) 

Grand  total   921.7  Kw. 

This  figure,  921.7  kilowatts  (1.228.9  h.p.),  whirh  is  the  total 
expected  power  that  will  be  demanded  from  the  power  plant 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  operation,  is  only  about  5  per 
cent,  more  than  ^he  total  rated  full-load  capacities  of  the  gen- 
erators, being  well  within  their  25  per  cent,  overload  capacity. 
The  probable  load  that  will  be  demanded  will  undoubtedly  be 
within  the  combined  capacity  of  the  two  larger  400-kw.  gener- 
ators, which  can  easily  carry  for  their  25  per  cent,  overload 
capacity  a  steady  load  of  1,000  kw.  (1,333.3  h.p.),  so  that  the 
smaller  75-kw.  dynamo  may  be  held  for  reserve  and  for  night 
service.  The  greatest  possible  total  load  that  could  be  brought 
upon  the  power  plant,  by  a  simultaneous  starting  at  full  load 
of  all  the  current-consuming  devices  upon  the  power  and 
lighting  systems,  is  about  1,880  kw.  (2,507  h.p.),  but  this  is 
a  totally  improbable  and  almost  impossible  combination. 

METHOD  OF  APl'LYING   MOTOB  DBFVES. 

Neither  the  individual  motor-drive  nor  the  group-drive  sys- . 
tem  was  given  absolute  preference  in  the  applications  of  elec- 
tric motors  for  driving  machine  fools  at  the  Collinwood  shops. 
Individual  direct-connected  motors  were  installed  on  about 
three-eighths  of  the  machine  tools,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
entire  equipment  was  arranged  for  group  driving  from  line- 
shafting,  there  being  17  groups,  each  having  its  line-shaft 
driven  by  a  separate  constant-speed  motor.  Rather  than  the 
method  of  driving  by  individual  direct-connected  motors  hav- 
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ing  been  considered  the  ideal  condition  to  be  resorted  to  ex- 
clusively, group-driving  appears  to  have  received  the  prefer- 
ep?e,  inasmuA  as  tools  were  arranged  for  an  individual  drive 
only  when  the  advantages  to  be  gained  thereby  over  a  drive 
from  line-shafting  were  of  considerable  weight. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  favoring  the  ap- 
plication of  individual  direct-connected  motors  was  that  of  the 
locations  of  the  tools.  It  was  very  desirable  and  practically 
necessary  that  this  method  of  driving  be  applied  to  all  tools 
located  in  the  portions  of  fhe«hops  served  by  traveling  cranes, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  interference  that  would  otherwise  be 
caused  by  belting,  countershafting,  etc.,  and  also  where  the 
tools  are  scattered  and  isolated,  as  they  are  in  fhe  boiler  shop, 
it  was  found  to  be  cheapest  and  by  far  most  convenient  to 
apply  individual  drives.  The  latter  is  particularly  evident  when 
the  losses  of  power  that  would  have  occurred  in  the  neces- 
sarily long  stretches  of  line-shafting  are  considered,  and, 
moreover,  because  in  the  boiler  shop  it  would  practically  have 


driven  by  variable-speed  motors  include  the  heavier  lathes 
(28-in.  and  over),  the  larger  boring  mills,  the  horizontal  bor- 
ing machine,  the  larger  planers,  frame  slotter,  wheel  lathes, 
etc. 

THE    I.NUIVIULAL    MOTtm    UBIVES. 

In  the  application  of  the  individual  motor  drives  to  the  ma- 
chine tools  it  was  necessary  to  carefully  consider  not  only  the 
adaptation  of  the  tool  to  the  drive,  but  the  electrical  questions 
as  well,  including  the  method  of  speed  control,  the  ranges  of 
speed,  etc.,  which  were  of  great  importance  on  account  of  their 
effect  upon  the  former  problem.  As  previously  stated,  the 
Crocker-Wheeler  system  of  multiple-voltage  speed  control  was, 
after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  various  variable-speed  sys- 
tems, adopteu  and  the  necessary  generating  equipment  for  the 
four  voltages  installed  as  a  part  of  the  power  plant  equipment. 
The  critical  point  which  determines  the  practicability  of  this 
system  is.  however,  the  extent  of  the  range  of  speeds  to  be 
made  use  of  with  the  motors;    because  with  too  wide  a  range 
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been  necessary  to  have  used  one  motor  to  each  tool  even  if 
line-shafting  had  been  used. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  policy  adhered  to  in  the 
installation  was  that  individual  motor  drives  were  applied  to 
all  machine  tools  which  were  of  sufficient  size  so  that  the 
extra  expense  would  be  justified  on  account  of  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  the  variable  si^eeds  possible  with  them  on 
the  multiple-voltage  system.  It  was  thought  desirable  that 
machine  tools  requiring  5  horse-power,  or  over,  should  be  so 
equipped  to  take  advantage  of  the  multiple-voltage  system; 
this  was  done  on  all  the  larger  machines  with  the  exception 
of  the  quartering  machine,  some  of  the  planers  and  shapers. 
and  some  of  the  boring  mills,  drills,  grinders,  etc.  (tools  Nos. 
12,  15,  37.  38,  39.  42,  44,  45,  71,  72.  76,  82,  89  and  90— see  tool 
list),  which  are  individually  driven  by  constant-speed  motors 
on  account  of  not  requiring  the  variable  speeds.  The  car 
wheel  boring  machine  (tool  No.  77)  will  probably  be  changed 
over  for  a  multiple-voltage  drive.  The  above-mentioned  tools, 
equipped  with  constant  speed  motors,  might  have  been  group- 
driven  from  line-shafting,  but  for  the  fact  that  they  are  lo- 
cated in  the  heavy  tool  section  of  the  machine  shop,  which 
has  a  traveling  crane  service.    The  tools  that  are  individually 


of  speeds  the  sizes  of  the  motors  necessary  become  so  large  as 
to  render  the  system  too  expensive  and  very  inconvenient  of 
application. 

The  multiple-voltage  system  permits  of  ranges  of  speed  as 
wide  as  6  to  1,  and  even  up  to  10.  to  1;  but  if  it  were  de- 
sired, with  the  wider  ranges,  to  have  the  motors  exert  the 
same  power  at  the  lowest  speeds  as  they  would  be  required  to 
with  the  highest  speeds,  they  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
several  sizes  larger  than  necessary  if  only  the  higher  speeds 
were  to  be  used.  This  is  due  to  the  basic  principle  of  the 
operation  of  dynamo-electrical  machinery — that  the  capacity  is 
almost  exactly  proportional  to  the  speed  at  which  the  machine 
operates;  so  that  the  slower  a  motor  runs  the  less  is  the  power 
delivered  with  safety.  If  a  motor  on  the  multiple-voltage  sys- 
tem be  designed  for  the  maximum  power  required  with  its 
slowest  speed,  then  in  delivering  the  same  amount  of  power  at 
speeds  six  or  ten  times  greater  it  would  be  working  at  only 
one-sixth  or  one-tenth  of  its  capacity,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the 
highest  speeds  the  motor  would  be  six  or  ten  times  too  large. 
The  objections  to  operating  an  electric  motor  at  full  load  at 
one  sixth  or  one-tenth  of  its  full  load  capacity  are  its  extremely 
low*efflcIency  in  the  use  of  power  at  small  loads,  and  the  me 
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conveniences  (mechanical)  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  machine 
many  times  too  large,  such  as  difficulty  of  supporting  the 
extra  weight,  vibration  and  momentum  of  the  heavier  rotating 
parts,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  greater  expense  of  installing  a  large 
equipment. 

In  view  of  these  objections  to  the  wide  speed  range,  a  small 
range  of  speed  variation,  namely,  2.4:1,  was  adopted  for 
the  motors;  this  removes  almost  entirely  the  objections  to 
the  wider  ranges  by  permitting  the  use  of  motors  from  one- 
half  to  one-third  of  the  sizes  that  would  have  been  required 
to  obtain  full  power  through  the  6  to  1  or  10  to  1  ranges,  and, 
still,  the  possibility  of  using  the  motors  tnrough  ranges  of  6:1 
or  10:1,  when  on  light  work,  is  retained.  At  the  same  time,  all 
the  advantages  of  the  wider  ranges  have  been  retained  by  the 
applications  of  "back  gear"  attachments  in  the  motors'  drives, 
which  multiply  as  many  times  as  necessary  the  speed  range  at 
full  power  obtained  from  the  motor. 

In  many  cases  these  runs  of  gearing  have  been  so  chosen 
that  the  actual  ranges  of  speeds  possible  at  the  tool  are  from 
50  to  1,  or  even  100  to  1.    On  the  individually-driven  lathes 


the  advantages  of  the  several  methods  and  point  out  the  direc- 
tion of  possible  improvements. 

The  contr^ling  devices  have,  in  some  cases,  been  mounted 
on  stands  attached  to  the  floor  and  near  the  workman's^  hind. 
On  the  lathes  the  controllers  are  mounted  on  the  bed  under- 
neath  the  headstock,  and  are  operated  through  mechanical 
connections  by  a  handle  attached  to  the  lathe  carrtage,  and 
therefore  always  convenient  at  whatever  point/along  the  bed 
the  tools  may  be  w.orking.  The  convenience  of  control  thus 
obtained  lends  Itself  in  the  highest  decree  to  self-education  on 
the  part  of  the  workman  in  obtainiifg,  at  all  tipaes,  that  cut-^ 
ting  speed  which  will  give  the  best  results  with  each  particu- 
lar piece  of  work,  jfnd  so  tends  to  increase  of  output. 

In  the  determinations  of  the  correct  ratios  of  the  various 
change  gears  for  the  back  gear  attachments  to  be  applied  to 
the  machine  tools,  a  diagram  showing  the  relation  of  cutting 
speeds  to  diameters  of* work  was  plotted  for  each  tool;  the 
diameters  of  work  were  laid  off  as  ordinates  andfithe  cutting 
speeds  as  abscissae.  Then  vector  lines,  laid  off  on  these  dia- 
grams corresponding  to  numbers  of  revolutions  of  the  spindles. 
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three  changes  of  gearing  are  provided  in  all,  in  addition  to  the 
lathe's  back  gears,  while  on  the  boring  mills  two  changes  were 
found  to  be    sufficient. 

The  adaptations  of  the  tools  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  electric  drives  were  left  mainly  to  the  tool  builders  them- 
selves to  decide,  as  a  result  of  which  there  are,  on  different 
tools,  several  different  methods  in  use  for  attaining  the  desired 
results.  In  nearly  every  case  the  motor  has  been  mounted  on 
brackets  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  connected 
to  the  driving  mechanism  through  as  many  alternative  trains 
of  gearing  as  the  case  has  required.  The  method  of  connecting 
through  any  desired  one  of  these  trains  varies;  in  a  number 
of  cases  it  is  done  by  sliding  change-gears  in  aud  out  of  mesh 
along  a  splined  shaft,  in  other  cases  the  different  gears  are 
picked  up  by  means  of  clutches,  while  in  still  others  sliding 
keys  or  drop  keys  are  used.  Also  in  some  cases  the  operation 
of  changing  the  gear  ratios  is  made  convenient  and  simple  by 
levers  so  arranged  as  to  connect  up  the  different  series  by  the 
positions  to  which  it  is  moved;  an  example  of  this  appears  in 
the  16-in.  Niles  Blotter  illustrated  on  page  47.  These,  as  well 
as  the  types  of  brackets  and  framing,  illustrate  the  ideas  of 
the  different  tool  builders,  and  experience  only  will  indicate 


prejseal  gi^aphically  the  relations  between  the  cutting  speeds 
and  the  diameters  of  work  for  those  spindle  speeds.  Examples 
of  such  initial  diagrams  for  the  84-in.  Niles  driving  wheel 
lathes  and  the  28-in.  Pond  engine  lathes  are  presented  on  page 
46.  As  may  be  seen,  the  spindle  speed  for  each  vector  is 
named  upon  it  in  rev.  per  min.,  the  smaller  number  of  full 
lines  indicating  the  various  spindle  speeds  possible  with  belt 
drives  and  cone  pulleys,  while  the  dotted  lines  indicate  the 
greater  range  of  speeds  available  with  the  multiple-voltage 
system. 

Where  the  variation  in  the  number  of  revolutions  at  the 
spindle  of  a  tool  required  to  give  the  correct  cutting  speed 
over  the  range  of  diameters  of  work  to  be  handled  does  not  ex- 
ceed 2.4  to  1  no  change  gears  are  necessary,  as  that  variation 
can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  multiple-voltage  system  of  control 
and  the  full  6:1.  or  10:1,  range  at  reduced  power  can  be  used 
for  variations  in  cutting  speed  only.  -  . 

Where  this  ratio  exceeds  2.4  to  1,  a  second  gear  ratio  diagram 
was  prepared,  having  revolutions  per  minute  as  abscissae,  and 
gear  ratios  as  ordinates;  diagonal  lines  were  drawn  on  these 
diagrams  to  represent  the  various  voltages  available  with  the 
multiple-voltage  system,  and  the  intersections  of  these  lines 
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iiii;  l>oon  « onsidored  the  ideal  condition  to  l>e  resorted  to  ex- 
clusively, group-drivinj;  npnears  to  have  received  the  prefer- 
tiu'c,  iiia.sniiuh  as  tools  wore  arranged  lor  an  individual  drive 
only  when  the  advantages  to  be  gained  tlureliy  over  a  drive 
lium  liueslialting  w«r<'  of  consitlerable  weight. 

One  lit"  ihe  nuKst  ini|K»rtant  considerations  favoring  the  ap- 
pliea<it»n  of  iudivitiiial  «lirect-<ounerted  motors  was  tliat  of  the 
knations?  of  tlie  tools.  It  was  very  desirable  and  pranieally 
necessary  that  this  method  of  driving  be  applied  to  all  tools 
located  ffl  the  portions  of  the  shops  served  by  traveling  cranes, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  interference  that  would  otherwise  be 
raused  liy  belting,  cciunteishafting.  efe..  and  also  where  the 
tools  are  seat lereil  and  isolated,  as  they  are  in  the  lioiler  shoi), 
it  WHK,  founil  to  Im^  cheaiwst  and  by  far  most  convenient  to 
apply  fndjvidiial  drives.  The  latter  is  paitinilarly  evident  when 
the  losses  of  power  that  wouUI  liave  cw.iirred  in  the  neees- 
sarily  long  stretches  of  line  shafting  aie  con.  Mered.  and. 
luoreoyer,  lH»«-anse  in  the  boiler  shoji  it  would  luaeiically  have 


driven    by   variable-speed    motors   includ*-    the    heavier   lathes 
(liS-in.  and  overt,  the  larger  l.>oring  mills,  the  horizontal  bor-';,! 
ing  niathine,   the  larger   planers,  frame  slotter,   wheel    lathes.^.; 
etc..    .....  ■  ■  .-•  :-::',.- ,   .  . ..,    .  :\-\ 

Mil.    l.NKIMIH    \l.    \lolui;    |(|;|\|.«<'.  "     '    '     *'     ■.• 

In  I  III'  iiiipiit  at  Ion  of  the  individual  motor  ilrives  to  the  ma'; 
(bine  tools  it  was  necessary  to  lareftilly  ronsider  not  only  th<» 
adaptaiion  of  the  tool  to  tli»'  drive,  but  the  elertritai  tpiestions 
as  well,  iiirliiding  the  metiio<l  of  spc-ed  conirtd.  the  ranges  of 
speed,  t't<  ..  whii  h  were  of  great  importance  on  ait  ount  of  their' 
effcM  I    upon    the    former    problem.     As    previously    stated,    tliue, 
(roc  ker  \Vheel»-r  sy.stem  of  multiple  voltage  speed  i-oiitrol  was.  - 
after  a  eareful  it>vestigation  of  the  various   variable  speed   sysr 
tems.  aik)|)lcMt  and   the  necessary  gem-rating  ecpiipment  for  the 
iniir  vcdtages  installed  as  a  part  of  the  power  )»lant  ecpiipnienl. 
The  I  riiii  al  poitii    which  deiermines  the  |)rHclicability  of  this 
system    is.    however,   the   extent   of  the   range   of  s])ec-rls   to  be 
inacle  use  of  with  tlo^-  motors;    because  With  t«M)  wide  a  range 
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been' ju'tc'ssary   to  have  used  One  motor  to  each  tool  even   if 
linc-i»hafting  had  been  used. 

lu  general  it  ntay  be  sai*!  that  ilje  policy  adhered  to  in  the 
instftlladpu  \v as  that  individual  motor  drives  were  api)lied  to 
all  nuichine  tools  which  were  of  sulhcient  si/.e  so  that  the 
•  •xtiii  *'.vpens«^  would  Imj  jusijficMl  on  a«-count  of  the  advantages 
to  lie  gaineti  from  the  variable  speeds  possible  with  them  on 
the  ntultiple-VQltage  system,  it  was  thought  desirable  that 
machine  tools  requiring  .'.  horsepower,  or  aver,  should  be  so 
'fpiipped  to  take  a<lvanfage  of  the  multii>le-voltage  system: 
this  was  done  on  all  the  larger  machines  with  the  excei)ti<ui 
of  the  quartering  maihine.  soitte  of  the  planers  and  shapers. 
and  some  of  the  boring  mills,  drills,  grinders,  etc.  (tools  Nos. 
U',  ir>.  37.  3S.  30.  41'.  44.  4:.,  71,  7l\  7»;,  M'.  M>  ami  ;»0— see  tool 
lifit»,w-bieh  are  individually  driveii  by  constant-speed  motors 
on  account •  of  Aot  requiring  the  variable  speeds.  The  car 
wheel  boring  machine  (tool  No.  77)  will  i)robably  b.-  diang.-.l 
over  for  a  multiple-voltage  driv*'.  The  above-mentioned  tools, 
equi[tpfd  with  constant  .speed  motors,  might  have  been  group- 
driven  from  line-shafting,  but  for  the  fact  that  they  are  lo 
cated  In  the  heavy  tool  section  (ijr  the  machine  .shop,  which 
has  a  traveling  crane  service.    The  tools  that  are  individualiv 


of  sjteids  file  sizes  of  the  molois  necessary  become  so  large  as 
lo  render  the  system  Loo  expensive  and  very  ini  cuivenieut  of 
apidication.  ;.-.;,,      .        '    '         ;.- 

The  multijde-voltage  system  permits  of  ranges  of  siteed  afe 
wide  as  G  to  1.  and  even  up  to  U)  to  J;  but  if  it  were  de- 
sired, with  the  wider  ranges,  to  have  the  motors  exert  the 
same  power  at  tho  lowest  speeds  as  they  would  be  required  to 
with  the  highest  sjieeds,  they  would  neces.sarily  have  to  Ikr 
several  sizes  larger  than  necessary  if  only  the  higher  s|>eeds 
were  to  be  used.  This  is  due  to  the  basic  i)rinciple  of  tlie  . 
operation  of  dynamo-electrical  machinery — that  the  ca|>acily  is 
almost  exactly  lu'oportional  to  the  speed  at  which  the  machine 
operates:  so  that  the  slower  a  motor  runs  the  less  is  the  power 
delivered  with  safety.  If  a  motor  on  the  multiple  voltage  sys- 
tem be  designed  for  th(>  ma.simnin  power  recpiiied  with  its 
slowest  speed,  then  in  delivering  the  same  amount  of  power  at 
speeds  six  or  ten  times  greater  it  would  Ik-  working  at  only 
cuie-sixlh  or  one-tenth  of  its  capacity,  or,  in  other  wcucls,  at  the  . 
highest  speeds  the  motor  woubi  be  six  or  ten  times  too  large. 
The  objections  to  operating  an  electric  motor  at  full  lewd  at 
one  sixth  or  one-tenth  of  Its  full  load  capacity  are  its  extremely .- 
low  efficiency  in  the  use  of  power  at  small  loads,  and  the  me- 
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.•uiivpnieiuf's  (niei  haniol »  resulling  from  the  use  of  a  ma<liine 
:.    many   times    too    large,    siuh    as    difficulty    of    supporting    the 

•  «xtra  weight,  vibration  and  momentum  of  the  heavier  rotating 
parts,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  greater  expense  of  installing  a  large 

(■quipment.     '  .■  ^;.  0   '•:.'•;;.       ; '^    '■ 

In  view  of  these  objections  to  the  wide  speed  range,  a  small 
range    of    speed    variation,    namely,    2.4:1.    was    adopted    for 

■  'th<'.  motors;    this   removes   almost    entirely   the   objections   to 
-the  wider  ranges  by  permitting  the  use  of  motors  from  onip- 

haif  to  one  third  of  the  sizes  that   woiild  have  been   required 

r(<  obtain  full  power  through  the  t>  to  1  or  10  to  I  ranges,  and, 

'still,  the  possibility  of  using  the  motors  tarough  ranges  of  6:1 

"or  10;  I.  when  on  light  work,  is  retained.  At  the  same  time,  all 
the  advantages  of  the  wider  ranges  have  been  retained  by  the 
applications  of  "back  gear'  attachments  in  the  motors'  drives, 
which  multiply  as  many  times  as  necessary  the  speed  range  at 

••-full  power  obtained  from  the  motor.:     ''■  '■  :-'-'i^  -,  '  '-J:'-  "'.j:''-:.'.-: 

■  }'    In  many  cases  these  runs  of  gearing  have  been  so  chosen 

•  "ihat  the  actual  ranges  of  speeds  possible  at  the  tool  are  from 
.  5<t  to  1,  or  even  100  to  1.     On  the  individually-driven   lathes 


the  advantages  of  the  several  methods  and  point  out  the  direc-  • 
tion  of  possible  imi)rovementt:. 

The  controlling  devires  have,  ia  some  cases,  been  mounted 
on  stands  attached  to  the  floor  and  near  the  workman's  hand. 
On  the  lathes  the  controllers  are  mounted  on  the  bed   under- 
neath   the    headstock.    an<i    an-   oi)era(ed    through    mechanical', 
connections  by  a   handle  aitailied   to  the  lathe  carriage,  and- 
therefore  always  convenient   at    whatever  i)oint  along  the  Im*«1 
the  tools  may  l>e  working.     The  convenieu<-e  of  <-ontrol  thus 
obtained  len<ls  itself  in  ihc  highest  degre*^  to  self-edtuation  on  • 
the  part   of  the  workman   in  obtaining,  ^t   all  times,  thai   cut- 
ting speed  whi«h  will  give  tlw  !>est  results  with  .each  pariicu-  '. 
lar  pie«-e  of  work,  and  .so  tcn«ls  to  lu<Tease  of  OHtiwC-;' V.     ••  ,   - -. 

In  the  deteinunations  of  the  correct  ratios  of  the  variousi.; 
ihange  gears  for  the  ba<  k  gear  attachments  to  be  applied  to* 
the  machine  tools,  a  diagram  showing  the  relation  of  cutting  ; 
speeds  to  diameters  of  work  was  plotted  for  each  tool;  th»'' 
diameters  of  work  were  laid  off  as  ordinates  antl  the  cutting 
speeds  as  abscissic.  Then  vector  lines,  laid  off  on  the.st-  dia- 
grams corresponding  to  numbers  of  revoMif  ions  of  the  ^^pindle.Sj.' 
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three  changes  of  gearing  are  provided  in  all,  in  adtlition  to  the 
lathe's  back  gears,  while  on  the  boring  mills  two  changes  were 
found  to  be    sufficient..  ....>:;;•-:-.;,      v-::-'-;    v:\ 

•  The  adaptations  of  the  tools  to  the  conditions  imposed  hy 
the  electric  drives  were  left  mainly  to  the  tool  builders  them- 
selves lo  decide,  as  a  result  of  which  there  are,  on  different 
ilools,  several  different  methods  in  use  for  attaining  the  desired 
results.  In  nearly  every  case  the  motor  has  been  mounted  on 
brackets  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  connected 
to  the  driving  mechanism  through  as  many  alternative  trains 
Of  gearing  as  the  ca.se  has  reqttired.  The  method  of  connecting 
fbrongh  any  desired  one  of  these  trains  varies;    in  a  number 

,  of  cases  it  is  done  by  sliding  change-gears  in  atid  out  of  mesh 
along  a  splined  shaft,  in  other  cases  the  different  gears  are 
picked  up  by  means  of  clutches,  while  in  still  others  sliding 
kf'vs  or  drop  keys  are  ttsed.  Also  in  some  cases  the  operation 
uf  changing  the  gear  ratios  is  made  »-onvenient  and  simple  by 
levers  so  arranged  as  to  connec  t  up  the  dilTerent  series  by  the 
positions  to  which  it  is  moved;  an  example  of  this  appears  in 
Hie  ic.-in.  Xiies  slotter  illustrated  on  page  47.  These,  as  well 
•s  the  types  of  brackets  and  framing,  illustrate  the  ideas  of 
th»^  different  tool  builders,  and  experleuce.  only  will  Indicate 


preseni    graphically   the   relations   l)etween   the  cutting  speeds 
and  the  diameters  of  work  for  those  spindle  speeds.     Examples 
of   such    initial    diagrams   tor    the    84-ln.    NileB    driving   wheet  . 
lathe.s  and  the  JS-in.  Pond  engine  lathes  are  presented  on  page 
4»i.      As   may    be   seen,    the    spindle    speed    for   each    vector    is 
named   u|)on  it  in  rev.  i)er  min.,  the  smaller  nunjber  of  full 
lines  indicating  the  various  spindle  speeds  possible  with  belt; 
drives  and   cone   pulleys,    while  the   dotted   lines    indicate  the; 
greater    range  of  speeds   available    with    th^   multiple- voltage 
system.  '•  '  * .'  ..^-.n  - 

Where  the  variation  in  the  tiumber  of  revolutions  at  the- 
spindle  of  a  tool  required  to  give  the  correct  cutting  speed  • 
over  the  range  of  diameters  of  work  to  be  handled  does  not  ex-  • 
ceed  2.4  to  1  no  change  gears  are  necessary,  as  that  variation.' 
<an  be  taken  care  of  by  the  multiple-voltage  system  of  control 
and  the  full  ♦;:!.  or  I<>:1,  range  at  reduced  power  can  be  used  , 
for  variations  in  cutting  speed  only. 

Where  this  ratio  exceeds  2.4  to  1.  a  .second  gear  ratio  diagrams 
was  prepared,  having  revolutions  per  mintite  as  abscissa*,  and   ' 
gear  ratios  as  ordinates;   diagonal  lines  were  drawn  on  these  ■ 
diagrams  to  represent  the  variotis  voltages  available  with  the 
multiple-voltage  sy.stem.   and  the   interiiectipuK  of  tJ^ese  ItaiM 
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GBAR  RATIOS,  84-mCR  NII^B   WHJKL  IJCTHS. 

MP.   Rpquircd  to  Drive 8 

Proposed     Motor     15         H.P. 

Motor  overloaded  25  per  cent =  18.75  H.P. 

with  the  horizontal  lines  drawn  through  any  of  the  gear 
ratios  have  for  their  ordinateg  the  number  of  revolutions  made 
by  the  spindle  for  that  voltage  and  gear.  From  this  diagram 
it  was  therefore  easy  to  lay  off  other  gear  ratios  so  as  to  ob- 
tain either  a  continuous  range  in  speed  or  a  series  of  speeds 
between  which  the  variation  is  practically  continuous.  Exam- 
ples of  these  gear  ratio  diagrams  are  also  shown  above, 
accompanying  the  above-mentioned  initial  diagrams  for  the 
wheel  lathos  and  engine  lathes,  all  of  which  required  speed 
ranges  greater  than  2.4  to  1. 
In  the  following  descriptions  of  the  machine  tools  the  ar- 


3».j    b  .A  31     lO&l  1J5    1(12 
1<J     till      >ji    lii.j  u.s.i 

Spindle  Speed  R.P.M. 


192     224      360     2AS     UiO 


JQ2    384 
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OBAB  BATIOS,   28-INCB  POND  ■NOXNI  LATHB. 

H.P.  Required  to  Drive 3.6 

Propo.sed   Motor    7.5       H.P. 

Motor  overloaded   25  per  cent =  9.375  H.P. 

rangements  of  the  motor  supports,  as  well  as  of  the  controll- 
ers, circuit  breakers,  etc.,  are  indicated  in  the  illustrations. 
In  the  previous  issue  of  this  journal  on  page  25  were  pre- 
sented four  engravings  which  illustrate  typical  methods  of 
arrangement  of  motors  for  the  motor  drives;  interesting  ex- 
amples are  there  shown  of  motors  mounted  upon  brackets 
upon  the  machine  tool,  as  well  as  also  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  the  motor  upon  the  floor  at  the  rear  of  the  machine. 

TOOLS. 

On  pages  44-46  are  Uustrated  several  tools  which  are  repre- 
sentative examples  of  the  motor  applications  for  drlying.  Th« 
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motor-driven  lathe  presents  advanced  ideas  of  electric  driv- 
ing, the  motor  being  mounted  directly  upon  framework  above 
the  headstock  and  gear  connected  to  the  drive.  This  lathe 
is  a  28-in.  triple-geared  lathe  built  by  the  Pond  Machine  Tool 
Company,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  specially  adapted  for  the 
motor,  which  is  a  7^8  h.-p.  Crocker- Wheeier  multipolar  motor. 
Twelve  different  speeds  are  available  from  the  multiple  volt- 
age system  and  by  means  of  gearing  and  clutches  three  gear 
ratios  are  possible,  making  a  wide  range  of  36  speeds  possible. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  electrical  application  is 
the  location  of  the  controller,  as  shown  at  C,  so  that  it  can  be 
at  all  times  manipulated  from  the  carriage  by  handle,  H, 
through  the  agency  of  a  splined  shaft  parallel  to  the  lead 
screw. 

This  lathe  has  a  bed  10V&  ft  long,  and  will  take  work, 
swinging  29%  ins.  over  the  bed,  or  22  ins.  over  the  carriage, 
4  ft.  between  centers.  The  bed  is  heavy  and  wide  enough  to 
prevent  overhang  of  carriage  at  the  front  when  turning  on 
the  largest  diameters.  The  carriage  has  long  bearings  upon 
the  ways,  is  gibbed  down  to  the  bed  for  stability  and  can  be 


machine,  entirely  independent  of  the  other.  Each  motor  has 
its  controller  and  circuit  breaker  located  conveniently  on  a 
stand  in  front  of  it.  This  machine  will  quarter  wheels  from 
45  to  84  ins.  in  diameter  for  crank  radii  of  from  8  to  16  ins. 
The  boring  spindles  may  be  changed  to  either  side  of  their 
heads  at  will  for  boring  right  or  left-hand  leads.  The  steady 
rests  between  the  heads  are  to  carry  the  weight  of  the 
wheels,  the  centering  spindles  acting  merely  to  assist  in  locat- 
ing them.  -T:  i;' 

The  remaining  engravings  on  this  page  illustrate  the  applica- 
tion of  the  motor  drive  to  a  200-ton,  48-in.  hydrostatic  wheel 
press,  built  by  the  Niles  Tool  Works.  The  motor,  which  is  a 
10  h.-p.  multiple-voltage  Crocker-Wheeler  motor,  is  geared 
direct  through  a  single- reduction  to  the  eccentric  shaft  from 
which  the  pumps  are  actuated.  This  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  compactness  and  8im«>licity  ofFerea  by  the  motor  drive. 


Mr.  E.  B.  Thompson  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Iowa  &  Minnesota  division  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
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clamped  rigid  when  cross-feeding.  A  desirable  feature  is  that 
when  either  of  the  feeds  or  the  screw-cutting  attachment  of 
the  carriage  is  in  use  the  others  are  all  locked. 

The  slotting  machine  shown  above  is  a  16-in.  crank-motion 
slotter  direct  driven  by  a  motor  through  the  medium  of  gearing 
and  clutches.  The  clutches  control  the  various  gear  ratios 
for  the  drive,  which  may  be  changed  from  one  to  another  by 
means  of  the  handle  projecting  from  the  gear  case.  This 
slotter  has  a  crank-driven  ram  and  is  equipped  with  a  Whit- 
worth  quick-return  motion.  The  feeds  are  actuated  by  a 
large  cam  on  the  main  gear,  and  always  take  place  at  the 
top  of  the  stroke.  This  machine  has  a  36-in.  table,  with  a 
36-in.  longitudinal  and  24-in.  cross-feed,  and  has  a  circular 
feed.  The  maximum  height  of  the  ram  above  the  table  is  19 
ins.  The  extremely  convenient  location  of  the  controller  and 
circuit  breaker  is  made  evident  in  the  engraving. 

The  84-in.  Niles  quartering  machine,  illustrated  on  page  45, 
has  two  constant-speed  drives,  each  Crocker-Wheeler  5  h.-p. 
multipolar  motors,  one  of  which  is  located  at  each  head  of  the 


western  Railway  with  headquarters  at  Mason  City,  Iowa,  to 
succeed  Mr.  E.  W^.  Pratt,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Missouri  Valley.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
for  a  number  of  years  held  the  position  of  mechanical  engi- 
neer of  this  road  at  the  motive  power  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  James  McNaughton,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Brooks  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  at  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  F.  Deems 
as  general  superintendent  of  the  Schenectady  works,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  at  Dunkirk.  Mr.  McNaughton  has  been  in 
responsible  charge  of  the  Dunkirk  plant  since  1898,  when  he 
resigned  from  ine  position  of  superintendent  of  motive  i>ower 
of  the  Wisconsin  Central,  which  he  held  for  eight  years.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Reid  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  superintend- 
ent of  the  new  works  at  Schenectady,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Gilmour, 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Camdem  Foundry  Company  of 
Toronto,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Brooks 
plant. 
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Motor  overloaded  25   por  c-ent.  ..../<;  *,:.w,  - -i .  .i.y.-.^ .   ;i=  9.375  H.F. 


with  the  horlzqutal  lilies  tlrawn  thiouKli  any  of  tin-  ^ear 
ratios  have  for  tht^^ir  ordmates  tlie  uumltfi-  of  iHvoluti<iiis  iiia<le 
l»y  tile  spimlff  t'or  tfiat  voIta,i<t'  aii'l  gear.  Kioiu  this  ili;ii:rarn 
it  was  thei>;fui>;  ♦a.'^y  to  lay  off  other  jiear  ratios  so  as  to  ob- 
tain f-ither  a  vontiiiiioiis  raui?«'  in  .speed  or  a  series  of  s()eeOs 
iietwieen  which  the  variation  is  iJiactically  coutiniion.s.  Kxam- 
|)les  of  thpse  jiear  i'Ktio  (tiasiranis  are  also  shown  above, 
{u-<'oiupanyinf{thrabovf'tue»tione(i  initial  diagrams  for  tho 
whe*^l  lat)<c:.s  and  engine  iatinrS.  ail  of  wlii<h  reqjiired  sp^ed 
langes  greater  t^han^ 2.4  to;  l,V-.":^:-i-  7  r\^/-''-  -■  ^v  ./i;  ^■'  '  :  / 
:  Jn  the  r«liii>\viiiig  <i<'S<  ri|)tjoijS  of  ilie  niarlijne  tools  the  ar 


raniu'enients  of  ilic  motor  supports,  as  well  as  of  the  coutroll- 
ers,  cinuit  breakers,  etc.,  are  indicated  iu  the  illustrations. 
In  the  previous  issue  of  this  journal  on  page  2.".  were  pre- 
si-ntoci  four  ongravini;s  which  illustrate  typical  methods  of 
aiianj^fmeiit  of  motors  for  the  motor  drives;  interesting  ex- 
ami)les  are  there  shown  of  motors  mounted  upon  brackets 
u|)oii  tlif  nmchino  tool,  as  well  as  also  a  convenient  arrange 
ment  of  tin-  motor  upop  the  floor  at  the  rear  of  the  machine.  ... 

TOOLS. 

On  pages  44-4C  are  ihistrated  several  tools  which  are  repre 
sentative  examples  of  the  motor  applications  for  driving.  The 
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ijotor-driven  lathe  presents  advanced  ideas  of  electric  driv- 
ing, the  motor  being  mounted  directly  upon  framework  above 
he  headstock  and  gear  connected  to  the  drive.  This  lathe 
;s  a  28-in.  triple-geared  lathe  built  by  the  Fond  Machine  Tool 
<  ompany,  Plainlield,  N.  J.,  and  specially  adapted  for  the 
riiutor,  which  is  a  Tvi;  h.-p.  Crodier-Wheeler  multipolar  motor. 
Twelve  different  speeds  are  available  from  the  multiple  volt- 
age system  and  by  means  of  gearing  and  clutches  three  gear 
ratios  are  possible,  making  a  wide  range  of  3G  speeds  possible. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  electrical  application  is 
the  location  of  the  controller,  as  shown  at  C,  so  that  it  can  be 
at  all  times  manipulated  from  the  carriage  by  handle,  H, 
■through  the  agency  of  a  splined  shaft  parallel  to  the  lead 
screw. 

This  lathe  has  a  bed  10^  ft.  long,  and  will  take  work, 
awinging  29%  ins.  over  the  bed.  or  22  ins.  over  the  carriage, 
4  ft  between  centers.  The  bed  is  heavy  and  wide  enough  tflf: 
prevent  overhang  of  carriage  at  the  front  when  turning  on 
the  largest  diameters.  The  carriage  has  long  bearings  upon 
the  ways,  is  gibbed  down  to  the  bed  for  stability  and  can  be 


machine,  entirely  independent  of  the  other.  Each  motor  has 
its  controller  and  circuit  breaker  located  conveniently  on  a 
stand  in  front  of  it.  This  machine  will  quarter  wheels  from 
46  to  84  ins.  in  diameter  for  crank  radii  of  from  8  to  16  ins. 
The  boring  spindles  may  be  changed  to  either  side  of  their 
heads  at  will  for  boring  right  or  left-hand  leads.  The  steady 
rests  betw«.-en  tiie  heads  are  to  <arry  the  weight  of  the 
wheels,  the  centering  spindles  acting  merely  to  assist  in  locat- 
ing them.  ':■-■.;■  v.;-:;;  -;;•..:.  " ' .:  . 
The  reniainiiiir  cniitavins^sOn  (his  |>ai;<-  illu.--trai<  iIm-  upplicJ^- 
tion  of  the  motor  drive  to  a  200-ton.  48-in.  hydrostatic  wheel 
press,  built  by  the  Niles  Tool  Works.  The  motor,  which  is  a 
10  h.-p.  multiple-voltage  Crocker-Wheeler  motor,  is  geared 
direct  through  a  single-reduction  to  the  eccentric-  shaft  from 
whicli  the  pumps  are  actuated.  l"Tiis  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  compactness  and  simplicity  offereo  by  the  motor  drive. 


Mr.  E.  B."  Thompson   has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Iowa  &  Minnesota,  division  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
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<  lamped  rigid  when  cross-feeding.    A  desirable  feature  is  that 

■  when  either  of  the  feeds  or  the  screw-cutting  attachment  of 

the  carriage  is  in  use  the  others  are  all  locked.  •  ■  v, 

Tlio  jslotting  uiachiiu-  shown  above  is  a  H'.-iu.  crank-motion 

.slotter  direct  driven  by  a  motor  through  the  medium  of  gearing 

.And  clutches.     The  clutches  control   the  various  gear   ratios 

for  the  drive,  which  may  be  changed  from  one  to  another  by, 

means  of  the  handle  projecting  from   the  gear  case.     This 

Blotter  has  a  crank-driven  ram  and  is  equipped  with  a  Whit- 

^worth    quick-return    motion.      The    feeds    are    actuated    by    a 

large  cam  on  the  main  gear,  and  always  take  place  at  the 

top  of  the  stroke.     This  machine  has  a  3<;-in.  table,   with   a 

3t-in.   longitudinal   and   24-in.   cross-feed,   and   has   a  circular 

ft^ed.     The  maximum  height  of  the  ram  above  the  table  is  i;> 

vlns.    The  extremely  convenient  location  of  the  controller  and 

-Circuit  breaker  is  made  evident  in  the  engraving.  ,v^^^^^-.^,;> 

riic  84-iu.  Xil.'s  qiiarteriuf;  madiinc,  illustrated  on  page  4X>j 
has  two  constant  speed  drives,  each  Crocker-Wheeler  5  h.-p. 
iiiultipolar  motors,  one  of  which  is  located  at  each  head  of  the 


.   ...  .^ ;' -*^\/ .  /^i^v''  \;  200-^ioN  xii.ivs  wiitj-.i.  rjjKss.        .    .     \\^.- 
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western  Railway  with  headquarters  at  Nfason  City.  Iowa,  ta 
succeed  Mr.   E.   W.    I'jatt,   who   has   been    transferred   to   the 
Frf^mont,    Klkhorn:^   Missouri    Vallfy.       .Mr.   Thonkp.suu    has; 
lor  a  number  of  years  held  the  position  of  mechanical  engi- 
neer.of.  this  road  at  the. motive  power  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

.Mr.  James  .UcNatighton,  ge*ieral  superintendent  of  the 
Brooks  Works  ol  the  American  Lotomotive  Company  at  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y.,  lias  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr,  .1.  F.  Deems 
as  general  superintendent  of  the  Scheuecta«ly  works,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  at  Dunkirk.  Mr.  McNanghtoiu^has  been  ia 
responsible  charge  oi  the  Dunkirk  plant  since  is'JS,  when  he 
resigned  from  lUe  position  of  superintendent  oi  motive  power 
of  Ihe  Wisconsin  Central',  which  lie  hel<|  for  eight  yeai>.  Mr. 
Vl^  1*.  Reid  has  been  i)roniote(l  to  the  position  of  superintend- 
ent of  the  new  works  at  Schenectady.  a»d  .Mr.  R  H.  Gilmour. 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Cannh'ni  F'oundry  Company  of 
Toronto,  has  been  appointed  sui>eriute,n«i*jnt  of  the  li^ook^  - 
plant.   ..r-.  v{.'  ,->'-:;',;^  V:-'  ,  _  ■  .\;    :'':'::'\.  v.  ■:".■'■'■■:■  ' -"'  ■"    ':  '. 
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NEW  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  THE  "BURLINGTON." 

2—8—0   TYPE. 


BlU,T    BY     THE     AMEBICAN     LOCOMOTIVE     COMPANY. 


SCHENECTADY    WOBKS. 


This  is  the  heaviest  locomotive  ever  built  for  the  Burlington, 
and  as  this  road  has  been  conservative  in  the  matter  of  in- 
creased weight  and  power  the  advent  of  this  design  is  notable. 
When  the  engine  of  this  type  was  built  for  the  Burlington  & 


Missouri  River  Railroad  in  1898  (American  Engineer,  Septem- 
ber, 1898,  page  296)  by  the  Pittsburgh  Locomotive  Works  it 
was  regarded  as  a  heavy  engine,  but  the  present  class,  for  the 
Hannibal  &  St.  Joe  Railroad,  part  of  the  same  system,  is  a 
long  step  in  advance.  The  comparison  of  a  few  details  will 
show  this: 

1898.  1903. 

Total   weight    (pounds) 181.200  207,900 

Weight  on  drivers   (pounds) 166,000  181.000 

Heating  surface   (square  feet) 2.675  3,827 

Grate  area    (square  feet) 31.6  54 

Tractive  power    (pounds) 39,300  42,500 


HEAVY    FREIGHT    LOCOMOTIVE    FOB    THE    BURLINGTON. — AMERICAN    LOCOMOTIVE    COMPANY,    BUILDERS. 


The  total  weight  has  increased  14.6  per  cent.,  the  heating  sur- 
face 43  per  cent.,  and  the  tractive  power  8  per  cent.  This 
is  an  example  of  systematic  progress,  indicating  the  trend  of 
locomotive  design  toward  increasing  power  along  reasonable 
and  conservative  lines.  Attention  will  be  directed  to  a  number 
of  interesting  details  of  the  design  of  this  engine  in  another 
article.  The  following  ratios  and  list  of  dimensions  are  worthy 
of  record: 

RATIOS. 
Tractive  power  = 42,500  lbs. 


TIKW    OF   FIREBOX    AN1>    CAB. 


(I) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 

(6) 

(7) 


Heating  surface  _ 

Cylinder  volume  ~ 

Tractive  weight         

Heating  surface  ~ 

Tractive  weight  _ 

Tractive  effort  "" 

Tractive  effort  _ 

Heating  surface  ~ 

Heating  surface  _ 

Grate  area  ~ 

Tractive  effort  X  diameter  drivers 


.310.6 


Heating  surface 
Heating  surface  in  per  cent,  of  tractive  power  = 


47.3 

i.2G 

11 

71.7 

627 

9% 


Fkbklaby, 
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FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE— €..  B.  &  Q.  RAILWAY. 

2—8 — 0    TYPE. 

General   Dimensions. 

Pygj        ; . . » .  * Bitumlnou.s   coal 

WVight  in  working  order. 207,900  lbs. 

Weight    on    drivers .•. 181,000  lbs. 

Weight  engine  and  tender  In  working  order 320,100  lbs. 

Wheel  base,  driving    J5  ?"  o  •°*' 

Wheel  base,  rigid   ,.,»»...».. 15  ft.  8  ins. 

Wheel  base,  total    .-.^  ;>'.;;  .;>•'•..  - .  •  .24  ft.  4  ins. 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender 55  ft.  2^4  ins. 

Cylinders. 

Diameter  of  cylinders    . .  ,■, i-'V.'i.  .'r>jlv.,v. 22  ins. 

.Stroke  of  piston 28  ins. 

Horizontal  thickness  of  piston 5V4  ins. 

Diameter  of  piston  rod 4  ins. 

Valves. 

Kind  of  .slide  valves Piston  type 

Greatest  travel  of  ^lide  valves 6  ins. 

Outside  lap  of  slide  valves 1  in. 

Inside  clearance  of  slide  valves H  In. 

Lead  of  valves  in  full  gear. 

Line  and  line  at  front,  with  %-in.  lead  at  one-quarter  cut-off 
Transmission   bar    With 

Wheels,  Etc. 

Number  of  driving  wheels    8 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire 57  ins. 

Thickness  of  tire   3  Vi  ins. 

Driving  box  material Main,  cast  steel ;    others,  steeled  cast  iron 

Diameter  and  length  of  driving  journals, 

9*4   io^'  aod  9  ins.  diameter  x  12  ins. 
Diameter  and   length  of  main  crankpin  journals, 

(Main  side,  7%  ins.  x  4%  ins.)  7  ins.  diameter  x  7  ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  side-rod  crankpin  journals, 

(Intermediate.  5%  ins.  x  4>^  ins.)  5 Mi   ins.  diameter  x  3%  ins. 

Engine  truck,  kind Two-wheel,  swing  bolster 

Kngine  truck,  journals 6  ins.  diameter  x  10  ins. 

Diameter  of  engine  truck  wheels 33  ins. 

Kind  of  engine  truck  wheels.  . .  .Cast-iron  spoke  center,  with  2*^ -in.  tire 

Boiler. 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring.iv*  i.  .'>.-i,..;  ."..;>;,  »'i».>-.'^  ......  78  ins. 

Working  pressure ;  . 210  lbs. 

Material   of  barrel   and   outside  of  flrebox Steel 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  ol  flrebox, 

9-16  in.,  %  in.,  %  in.,  1.1-16  in.,  %  in.  and  1  in. 
Firebox,  length 108  ins. 


THE    NEV    ROUNDHOUSE    AT    RENSSELAER. 


Firebox,  width  ... 


•   •  •  f  •  •   •■^  -I 


.72»4   ins. 


Firebox,  depth .:.;..;...  .:.^  .Front,  79 »4  ins.;    back,  68 Vi   ins. 

Firebox,   material ,,....»... Steel 

Firebox  plates,  thickness:  '     • 

Sides,  %  in. ;    back,   %   in.  ;    crown,   %   in.  :    tube  sheet,  9-16  in. 
Firebox,  water  space. . .  .Front,  4^  ins. ;    sides,  4Vi  ins. ;    back,  4V4  ins. 

Firebox,   crown   staying    ...,,.,....,,.,..,.....  ^, .,.;.,.  .Radial 

Tubes,  number ,i .  *;•'. . , . ;. .  ■. .,  ,..  .i .  .^i  v  .■.>.■.,:.  .•• . .  .  .  462 

Tube-s    diameter    ......,>...-;..,.................  .2    ins. 

Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheets <.^...,i.  .i 15  ft. 

Firebrick,    supported   on ...'..'.  .\ Water    tubes 

Moating   surface,    tubes    3,605.8  sq.  ft. 

Heating    surface,    water  tubes , 26.71  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,   flrebox    ...........  ...i  ..-*.....  4^1 195.06  sq.  ft. 

Heating   surface,  total    ».:.V.-.  ,,^>  .. . .  w";  . .  i. 3,827.57  sq.  ft. 

Grate   surface .i.vv..*.  .....<..-; 54.21  sq.  ft. 

Exhaust    pipes    , . .-. . .  .•  1 . . ; . . . . ; Single 

Exhaust  nozzles .5%  ins.,  5%  Ins.  and  6  ins.  diameter 

Smokestack,    inside   diameter    16    ins. 

Smokestack,  top   above   rail. 15   ft. 

Tender. 

Weight,  empty .-. .  ,..: 42,200   lbs. 

Wheels,    number 8 

Wheels,  diameter   .^ .'.V. , >v> 33 

Journals,  dlamete^  and  length. . . ...:. ........ .5  ins.  diameter  z  9 

Wheel  base ^.  .  .  V ., 16  ft.  10  ins. 

Tender  frame  . .  .* Wood,  with  center  sills  of  steel 

Water  capacity 6,000  U.  S.  gals. 

Coal  capacity    12   tons 


ins. 
ins. 


The  United  States  Geological  Survey  is  at  work  on  a  new  map 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made.  Some  of  the  lines  of  sight  between  triangulation 
stations  are  70  miles  long,  and  as  observations  can  only  be 
made  to  good  advantage  between  sunrise  and  9  A.  M.  or  be- 
tween 4  P.  M.  and  sunset  the  work  is  necessarily  slow.  The 
signals  flash  an  easily  deciphered  light  only  an  inch  square  as 
far  as  from  Kendrick  Peak  to  Point  Sublime,  a  distance  of  68 
miles.  Accurate  elevations  have  been  established  on  the  Bright 
Angel  trail,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  guess  how  high  one 
Is  above  sea  level.  It  is  now  known  that  from  the  rim  of  the 
south  wall  to  the  river  is  a  drop  of  4,430  ft.  at  Bright  Angel 
and  4.913  ft.  at  Grand  View,  while  from  the  north  rim  the  dis- 
Unce  is  several  hundred  feet  greater,  or  more  than  a  mile. 
Twenty  buildings  like  the  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  could  be 
superimposed  in  the  deepest  gorge  of  the  Grand  Canyon  with- 
out reaching  the  top. 


New   York  Centbal  a  Hudson   Riveb  Railboad. 


IIEATINU   AND  LKiHTl.NG  SYSTEMS. 


This  roundhouse  has  30  stalls,  and  will  have  50  when  in- 
creased facilities  are  required  at  this  point.  The  extension  is 
shown  in  dotted  lines  in  the  plan.  In  selecting  the  engravings 
an  effort  was  made  to  include  as  much  information  as  possible 
in  the  illustrations.  The  equipment  includes  shops,  store- 
house, oilroom,  office,  rest-room,  boiler-room,  and  facilities  for 
handling  coal  and  ashes.  The  heating  system  is  especially  in- 
teresting, this  being  one  of  the  best  equipped  roundhouses  in 
this  respect  ever  built.     It  is  also  very  well  lighted. 

The  fans  draw  air  through  heater  coils  and  deliver  it  Into 
underground  ducts  at  the  outer  wall  of  the  building.  These 
ducts  decrease  in  cross-sectional  area,  as  indicated  in  the  en- 
gravings, in  order  to  secure  uniform  delivery  at  the  pits  which 
are  most  remote  from  the  fans.  Each  pit  opening  has  a 
thimble  and  damper,  and  the  locations  of  the  delivery  of 
heated  air  against  the  engines  and  tenders  are  shown  in  the 
plan.  Instead  of  following  their  usual  practice,  the  contract- 
ors, the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  provided  unusually  large 
heating  surfaces  and  ample  fan  capacity,  with  a  view  to  venti- 
lating as  well  as  heating  the  building. 

For  convenience,  the  following  information  is  arranged  in  a 
table: 

Fans,  type .'.,-»..•,.,",:,•.... Three-quarters  housing 

Fans  diameter ;.... 10  ft. 

Fans,   width  of  housing .-^i  .*.  »,, 

Engines,  cylinders .^..<i. 10  by"Tl  ins 

Engines,  nominal  horse-power .:;.>..»>  .v.  ;..:..> 32 

Fan  discharge  (each  fan) —  :    .;  r.  ' :' 

At  140  revs,  per  min..  ....-.,  ...i>  .'.;., v,  ..v.. •i;ji>00  cu.  ft.  per  mm. 

At  160  revs,  per  min .,  .<• .  ..i  .Ci.-.  . .  .t.iW;000  cu.  ft.  per  min. 

Cubical  contents  of  30  stalls. . .  i . ,  ,,^ 847,600  cu.  ft. 

Air  changed,  normally Eight  times  per  hour 

Area  inlet,  each  fan .,  .. ...;,, 4,320  sq.  in. 

Velocity  at  inlet 1 .  i,.,. ..;.;.,  .  .  .2.333  ft.  per  min. 

Combined  area  of  outlets.  . ; . 10  856  .sq.  in. 

Velocity  at  outlets '. . . ,  .933  ft.  per  min. 

Pressure  at  Inlet , .  .,,^ .•  •  •  •  • y*   oz. 

Pressure  at  outlets ...>..,'.',  ...V.i..  . ....  .Less  than    %  oz. 

Heater  piping,  each  fan ...;.;. ;  *.  ^11,080  11.,  1-in.  pip* 

Steam  pressure  for  engines v. .-. . .,;  .'■. .... . . ...  80  lbs. 

Steam  pressure  for  heater.-; — live  steam. ...,,. . . . 10  lbs. 

Heating  surface  (exterior)  of  22,160  ft.  of  1-in.  pipe 7.641  sq.  ft. 

Volume  of  building  per  square  foot  of  total  pipe  beating  surface, 

111   cu.   ft. 

Each  heater  consists  of  two  groups  of  five  sections  of  four 
rows  each,  containing  11.080  linear  feet  of  1-in.  pipe,  exclusive 
of  the  fittings.  Two  of  these  sections  are  arranged  to  receive 
the  exhaust  of  the  fan  engines  and  two  water-service  pumps, 
also  of  the  receiver  pump,  which  are  placed  in  the  fanhouse, 
and  the  other  sections  use  live  steam  piped  around  the  house 
from  the  boiler-room.  The  inlet  to  the  first  two  and  the  last 
three  sections  of  the  heater  groups  are  separated  by  blank 
flanges,  so  that  either  two,  three  or  five  sections  may  be  heated 
Independently.  The  contractors  guarantee  the  heaters  to 
warm  all  parts  of  the  building  to  a  uniform  temperature  of  65 
degs.  when  the  outside  temperature  is  at  zero.  Tests  have  not 
yet  been  made,  but  the  guarantee  is  believed  to  be  fully  and 
amply  met.  Air  from  the  building  or  fr6m  out  of  doors  may  be 
taken  through  the  heaters,  as  desired.  Roof  ventilators  and 
wooden  smoke  jacks  are  arranged  as  indicated  in  the  drawings. 
This  installation  sets  a  high  standard  in  the  heating  and  ven- 
tilation of  roundhouses. 

The  shops  and  offices  are  heated  by  live  steam  from  the 
boilers,  the  pressure  being  reduced  by  a  reducing  valve  at  the 
boiler  header.  The  radiators  provide  1  sq.  ft.  of  radiating 
surface  for  80  cu.  tt.  of  space  in  the  various  rooms,  the  pipe 
coils  being  of  IMj-in.  pipe.  Steam  is  supplied  by  three  water- 
tube  boilers  of  125  h.  p.  each,  furnished  by  the  Franklin  Boiler 
Works  Company,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  stack  is  of  steel  plate, 
135  ft.  high,  and  of  the  self-sustained  type.  This  construction 
and  other  interesting  standards  of  roundhouse  construction  on 
this  road  will  be  presented  in  another  article. 

The  standard  method  of  roundhouse  lighting  of  this  road  Is 
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NEW  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  THE  "BURLINGTON." 


2—8—0    TYPE. 


,  BriLT  BY   THE  Amkkican    IxHOMorivt   C»»MrANY.  ,; 


iJCJHE.VKCTAlJY     WORKS. 


■f  -    This  is  the  h»'aviHst"l«)t  oinotive  evpr  !»iiilf  far  the  Riirllngtori. 

'and  as  l\u^  road  has  been  conservative  in   the  matter  of  in- 

•;    «Tt»ased  weisht  and  power  the  advent  of  this  design  is  notable. 

;     When  the  engine  of  this  type  was  built  for  the  Bnrlington  & 


.Missouri  River  Railr()a<i  in  ISitS  (A-MKRitan  lilM.iM.KiJ.  Septem- 
ber, 1898,  page  2yt>)  by  the  Pittsburgh  Locomotive  Works  it 
was  regarded  as  a  heavy  engine,  but  the  present  class,  for  the 
Hannibal  &  St.  Joe  Railroad,  part  of  the  same  system,  is  a 
long  step  in  advame.  The  comparison  of  a  few  details  will 
show  this:  , 


Total  wi'ight  (poiind.s)'..';'.  .„.'.Ji'.>'v>  •.., ... . 
Wei^lit  oil  drivers  (  pounds  J.  .'..■, '1  .;..';'.»,..,  . 
llfutiiiK  ^-urfacf  istiuiir*'  f f ft ).-.;:.•.,...;.»,■,■., . 
tiraU'  area  (sijuare  feet  I  ..,..,;..  j^-, >.,';.  ,■. 
Traitive   power    ( pounds)  ..,:  .»  , ,  .  .  .....  .  .  .  j 


■9   •    •  -  •   «    < 


1898. 

.1 181.200 
.  .l(»«;ooo 
.  ;  ,2.675 

>..-'■     3  l.C 


1,90». 

2o7,!)i>U. 

181.OU0 

3,»-_'7 

12.500 


■.■:?••■■ 


?•:::?: 


/ ...  • »  ■-. 
..■•.■■.  ■•.«" 

;••   .  '<■: 


■-•i* 


-■   J»J** 


»i    •     <i  I 


-r- 


.  M.a 


HJCa.VX    rJieUiHT.  LOlMlMoriVK    FOR    Tllfi:    Bt»RIJX«:TO.\.— AMKRIfA.V     LOCOMOTIVF:    COMPANY,    BIMl.IiKRH." 


;,?■/=."/;. 


;  >)•.', 


The  total  weight  has  in<  reased  14. ♦!  percent.,  the  heating  sur- 

.    face  43    per   cent.,   and   the   tractive  power   S    per   cent.     This 

•is  an  example  of  systematic  progress.  indi<'ating  the  trend  of 

locomotive  design   toward   increasing  power  along  reasonable 

.'  and  conservative  lines.     Attention  will  be  directed  to  a  ntiniber 

of  interesting  details  of  the  design  of  this  engine  in  another 

■.-articie.    The  following  ratios  and  list  of  dimensions  aic  worthy 

-^of  re«-ord:     ■^;-  \.:  -.7.  •-  'r;...; ;.  ,:_  ,■  ■■■  v  i''-.:^  :.\   ^■;:;<  .'>,,^.v;..:  v-..-/ ,';••:• 

-i                                     ■ '•'■  ■^-'••'JV^.'"- ,.\-'llATIOS.     ■.:,/■.'■•""..;'"■'•';.■"'  ^•■. 

.'.Tractive  power  —   ..;.'.,.:;.>.',■>•• ,  .  ,  i  .  v  .  >  .  J  .>  .  .;  v,'.:  .  42.5i><)   lb*; 


■-■.'"    * 


■■...;.•-.;...  ^"  .,v-   -.■  ,,     (ylinder  volume    . -.y.  ■,..-...--.-•-;  •    ■■      -...••.■•'■•;•.■,     -.->-••■- 

■•''■'>'■' .!^'^.'V''.;".--*ai-  Tractive  weight    ■xi:;v.',Vv.-;-^V.:7-;';  v.V':^  V:'  ■  ''r^-'^.'''  ■^•.i-''; -aV  «•■ 


«T.3 

13) 


•  ;-.   Heating  surface  .".  ' 

,«.     Tractive  weight         _"    -''.    ^'  ■.•  "  -.  • 

Tractive  effort  -..'....       ,;,:■•■■-'     ;  !  ■-,    v        .■      ,..■•-■ 

ix\    Tractive  effort  "i  ^- .  ^    .■  ■"'••"-■"":'>;'':  -i^r''  v'^.'^^- .'    '  ■''^■■.■:.  .  -•  vv 
Heating  surface  .  ■;•,,■..   '  ..    ■"••.••■;.'.•;;:     .••..•  ".  ■,..•/■•'.'.='•:.■  .-.-. 

Heating  surface         _         -;;   -..;■.■.:'-;■     .       .^  v  "  ;  v.' '  '.i-  "^  '  .71  * 

.-.-.  ■■    ■*  .V  .■'*•'.■■'  '  <■, : ., 


-<r.) 


Grate  area 


'iB'L    Tra(  tive  effort  X  diameter  drivers  ^       "^  ;•'.-..: 

•".v  .   ""  Heating  surface  "  *  "  ■"■  ■■".■. 

(7)      Heating  surface  in  iM.*r.tent.  of  tractive  pqire^.c:-, .' v..' 


Ji 
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'  ' '.  •.  .: -.  ,'.;"r  ■  ■  .    .     .  V6«neral  Dimensions. 

\V«'ii:ht   in   working  order.j ,;. .  .<...>..-  i .  •  • 

\\Vij:l)t    on    drivers ;  .  ,  ..'..■» . .  .  , .-.  .■  i  ." 

Weight  engine  and  tender  In  wnrkiiii;  order. 

\\'h<'<  I   base,  driving    

U.luel   base,    rigid    .....,..;. 

\\  hri-I  base,   total    -•-.■•..  •■ 

VVhrel  ba.se,  total,  engine  and  tender, ......  i_ 


■;',  ;.-,,.i.. Bituminous  roal 
. ..'.»',  .-.v, .  ..207.900   lbs. 

.:.  ...■;;;.'.■.....;.  181 .000  lbs. 

. .' . :  /.. . . » .  .i; .  320, 1 00  lbs. 

15  ft.  8  ins. 

,15  ft.  8  ins. 

;:,:.;. 24  ft.  4  ins. 


.v..  f  «  •  ',•  7-*\* 


TCylindersf. 


liianieler  of  r.vlinders    ,  i' .  ;  .., —V 

-  .<t roke  of  piston 

'  llorizoiitiil   thickness   of   piston. 
.-tiiaiuettT  of  piston  rod........ 


V»IW. 


Kiini   of  slide   valves .  .  , 

Creiilest  travel  of  slide  valves..- 
OtitsTdo  lap  of  slide  valves.  .  .;.. 
Inside  clearance  of  slide  valves. 
Lead  of  valves  in  full  gear. 

Line  and  line  at   front. 
Ttaipsiaissiou  bar    ............ 


■  ;  -     .  :.■*■    -■    ■. 

■^^■i^,  .  22  Ins. 
.,-....  .28  ins 
v,.'..5Vi  ins. 
.;."i  Vi  ■.  -4  ins. 

.'.fisticm   type 

6  ins. 

.... 1  in. 

...'.. . .  ^  in. 

■with    '-4 -in.  lead  at  one-quarter  cut-off 

>  •  >  •  •  .  •«  ••.•.•••9  ■>•»••.••.•  -Vv  IIB 


Whech?.  Etc. 


.--   T. '■'■.■ 


:'r//.y.'.&7  Ins. 
..I  ,  i  .  .  .  . .  .  .'.  i  .3y^  ins. 

others,  steeled  tast  iron 


X»m)toer-ef  driving  wheels  v.  .  ;a. ,•••••'.  ••«-.v 

liianiote.r  of  _driving  wheels  otitside  of  tire. ,..:, 

■  riiVkness  <Jf'  tire ..... 

'ririvins  box   material Main,  cast  steel 

;  IHanieKT  .'ind  length  of  driving  journals. 

9''2   ins    and  !•  ins.  diameter  i  12  ins. 

■  "Iiiameter  and   length  of  main   crankpin   journals, 

(.Main  side,  1%   ins.  x  4%   ins.)   7  ins.  diameter  x  7  ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  side-rod  crankpin  journals. 

( Intermediate,  5  •%   ins.  x  4'-,   ins.i   T>y^   ins.  diameters  3%,   ins. 

;  Kng-ine  truck,   kind _.».,,.,........,;,.■..,  .Two-wheel,  swing  bolster 

'Kngine  truck,  journals. .  .-i.;.  .v.  ...•..,..'... -6  ins    diameter  x  10  ins. 

.r>i;iineier  of  engine  truck  wheels.  .....  J 33  ins 

;  Kind  of  engine  truck  wheels.  .  .  .Cast-iron  :>poke  center,  with  2',-a-in.  tire 

'■".'•'.•.''''.••••.■•■•■■•.••  i  .  '. .-  •..  •.  '>.■'•■,    -'Rall0r    ■      ■--•'•'.  •■.■■  <•  •   ■■;•".;'   -'■  •■ 

■r?^ty»e   ....  ." .  , . .  , ;  .  ...■.'. .....  .,"•_.  ••,..'.' i, ■...'. f ..'i  i';.^.' •/*••?  •. i . 

OUt.^ide  diameter  of  first  ring.  ......  ^.  ..■.....-,..;,  .Jl. ,.- ••• 

Working   pressure    ...  .  .  .  I  .'■:..  :  .  .' s' . ,. -.  .-.•. 

.>fn.i<>rial   of  barrel   and   out.-ide   of  firebox.  ....:.  ..».,'; 

■  Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  of  flrebox.v  ' ': 
[■■':'.  8-lft  in.,  S  in..  \  in.,  l.'i-ie  in 
•Pirebox.  length  .>.;,.'..  :.  v . . .  .  .  .  .» 

Firebox,  width   .  ..; .;.';.  .. ,  V. ...  -  . ••  •••     .-..;. 

f'.irc'box,  depth   .  ... ..;  .'.;•.  iV. ,  ......  . .  .Front.  79  ^  ins. 

.Kirebi'X,.  material    .....  ..;..-■..."....  . .  .  ^ ..-.;...  ..,  v  .-.i./.... 

Firebox  plates,  thickness:  :>    .       '     ■  -  ■  ' 

Sides.  %  in.;    back,   •*>.   i*>- :    erown.  *K,   In.^ttibe  sheet.  9-16  in 
Firebox,  water  spate.  ..    Front.  4S   Ins.;    sides.  4 '3  ins 
Firebox,   crown   staying    . ........ . .  .  , ......  .  .    . 


. ;'. V,..  iStraigbt 
:. .  ,i 78  Ins. 

;•..'. ...210  lbs 

...-.  .'>.,.  .  .steel 

%  in.  and  1  In. 

108  ins. 

72  >i   ins. 

back,  68  <^  ins. 
. ... . .... .  .Steel 


Tube.s,   number 

Tubes,    diameter    .  .  . . ... : . . : .;. 

Viihes.    length   over  tube   sheetf ,  . 
I'.irebrirk.    supported    OQ...'..^., 
tl-ating   surface,    tubes    ......... 

Heating    surface,    water   tubeii.  . 

-ll'ating  surfaie.    firebox    ..,.';.'. 
lUating    surface,   total    ...•.'.•,,.:. 
Orate   surface    ..... . . . . .  I..- ;  .v 

Kxbaust    pipe*    .; v., .j .•-•••■  • 
f;iiliaust  nozzles   .  .  .  .  .  ,  ;:.  ,' 

Smnkestack,    inside    diameter   .^. 

.Smokestack,  top  above  rail. ,, .. 


back.  4 'a  in> 
........  Radial 

,-/•, '..;  ......  .462 

.  .'.  .'.'.  ..2    ins. 
.....     .TS   h. 

,•.  .tVater    tubes 
..  .3.60.->.8  sq.  ft. 
...  .26.71  sq.  ft 

.  .  .19.5.06  sq.  ff 

.3.827.57  .sq.  ft. 

r,  ,;.^.  .•...;.;..;.„,..  ..:^.  .54.21  sq.  ft 

i -.'...'.:  -• . .: . .' ,'».;  v.' . , >  .".-. Single 

■  S^i.'iQS-..  S-^-IiIb;  and  <S  ins.  «iameter 
• .  ..-;.>.',;,  ...  ...'. .  .16    ins. 


■  V*.  *  <.  .'  *- 


■  'X'..' 


■"■ '""''\: :  ■' '  -^^'■'  I  '.  ■'.■■'■-.:  v.-/, ^'.TeDder.. 

Weight,  empty   .  .^ils:-';-,:.  .,^'i:.;^VA.^^:  : />  > 
Wheels,    number   '. ; . . .  . ........  ...'.■.'.■". . ;: 

Wheels,  diameter    .^ .  .,'.  ,c  ./.'■;.. 

Journals,  diamefe*  and  length.  ....Vi.. . 

Wheel  base    .  ,  .  .  f .  .  ,  .  ,  .  ...  ........... 

Tender  frame  .  .  .* 
Water  capacity  .  .  , 
<'oal   capacity    ,  .  >, 


t-  ■»■'»■  9   it   • 


.• » .•  -.vj-.f  i— •  • .  V.f:.  *  ,.» 42.200   lbs. 

•■»>.»•>••••■*'••»• 8 

v.. ,.../. ;  ...  .33   Ins. 

.......5  ins.  diameter  x  9  ins. 

16  ft.   10  Ins. 

Wood,  with  center  sills  of  steel 
.. . ... .,, . .  ;,.^..  .6.000  U.  S.  gals. 

, . . .  .,•.>...■>:,.■.>..■'.. .  ....  .12    tons 


Th<^  rriiteri  States  Gpologfral  Survey  is  at  wOfic  «'>n  a  new  map 
of  th«>  (Irand  Canyon  of  Arizona.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  tnade.  Some  of  the  lines  of  sight  between  triangulation 
>^iations  jfre  7o  miles  long,  and  as  observations  lan  only  be 
made  to  good  advantage-  between  sunrise  and  9  A.  M.  or  be- 
tween 4  V.  M.  and  sunset  the  work  is  necessarily  slow.  The 
signals  flash  an  easily  deciphered  light  only  an  inch  square  as 
far  as  from  Kendrick  Peak  to  Point  Sublime,  a  distance  of  68 
milr.s.  Accurate  elevations  have  l)een  established  on  the  Bright 
Angel  trail,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  guess  how  high  one 
is  above  sea  level.  It  is  now  known  that  from  the  rim  of  the 
south  wall  to  the  river  is  a  drop  of  4,430  ft.  at  Bright  Angel 
and  4.91.3  ft.  at  Grand  View,  while  from  the  north  rim  the  dis- 
tance is  several  hundred  feet  greater,  or  more  than  a  mile. 
Twenty  buildings  like  the  Ma.sonic  Temple.  Chicago,  could  be 
superimi)osed  in  the  deepest  gorge  of  the  Grand  Canyon  wiUi> 
out  reaching  the  top.  ,..;,..- ..     ..  ■;      :  .    ,x  •;  .-^  r  v    'v 


THE    NEW    ROUNDHOUSE    AT    RENSSELAER., 


N£w   York  Ce.mkal  a  IIioso.n   Riveb  Kailboao. 


lltATX.\«;   .VM»  LK.HTl.Nt;   !<YSTE.MS. 


*.■  \   .  -        *•    *   i 


This  roundhouse  has  30  stalls,  and  will  hav<?  50  when  in*"-; 
creased  facilities  are  required  at  this  point.     The  extension  ii 
shown  in  dotted  lines  in  the  plan.     In  sel«'ctinp  the  enpravjngs 
an  effort  was  made  to  include  as  mmh  information  a.*!  possible 
in    the   illustrations.      The   equipment    include:'.';    shops,    store- 
house, oilroom.  office,  rest-room,  Imiler- room,  and  facilities  f or  • 
handling  coal  and  ashes.     The  heating  system  is  espei-ially  ittr  ^ 
teresting,  this  being  one  of  the  best  equipped  roundhouses  Ifl,.', 
this  respe<t  ever  built.     It  is  also  very  well  lighted.  "      '. 

The  fans  draw  air  through  heater  coils  and  deliver  it  Inta 
underground  ducts  at  the  outer  wall  of  the  building.  These 
ducts  decrease  in  cross-sectional  area,  as  indicated  in  the  en- 
gravings, in  order  to  secure  uniform  delivery  at  the  pits  which 
are  most  remote  from  the  fans.  Each  pit  opening  has  a 
thimble  and  damper,  and  the  loiStions  of  the  delivery  of. 
heated  air  against  the  engines  and  tenders  are  shown  in  the 
plan.  Instead  of  following  their  usual  pra<  ti<  e.  the  contract- 
ors, the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  provided  unusually  large 
heating  surfaced  and  ample  fan  capacity,  with  a  view  to  venti- 
lating as  well  as  heating  the  building.  :'^-Uy:^  .'_■■_.;'..:  : 

For  conyeoiencej  the  following  informatttmisaTt^tig^H.ii;*^ 
table:.  -•  ■•-■;.,■  "■-■  \\.  ';■■ 


Fans,  typ»'   ..;..■-,' .-t,!.-, ^  ..  .:... 
Fans  diameter  ,  .  .  ...  ....... ^. 

Fans.  Width  of  hou.sia(;.  ., 

Engines,  cylinders .  .  .  . 

Engines,  nominal   horsH'-power. 
Fan  discharge  (€ach  fan  ^— 

At   140  revs,  per  min.. 

At  160  revs,  per  min..  ...  -., 

Cubical  contents  of  .'.')  stalls.  . 
Air  changed,  normally..  .  ..-...: 

Area  inlet,  each  fan.....,,....., 

Velocity  at  inlet .....  ...,;.  .;. .  , 

Combined  area  of  outlets'.  .■•.•.... 

Velocity  at  outlets.  .  . ,  ,.  •.-.;.. 
Pressure  at   itilet ...........  . 


f">  i  •:.■.■•  :...i.."Thr«j?-quarter!<feons4ng 

l_   •_  •••-•      •••,■—'•.••       •*_•,■>       >     J      i".--    •      •  ■  V    •    -^  V       XI. 

■  "'•  '-'^'t  •    •   ^  ■  ^  4  S'**   r"  •••'•>,"■:•  ■•    •  -•   »  •    •    •  O     T%  • 

; .  *;/;^:.;.v.j^.;... . ,  *  v.M>;by  tZ  ins 

■'■■  ■;   *.-•■  -    /    ■■  .  :'»*-i 

■.';;>  .i..;.i;.»;2.«.rtWv  CO    ft.  per  mm. 
:=.  .'.•..,>;-. 70.000  cu.  ft    per  min. 

,,.....>. ..'.;,. K47.»it>o  cu.  ft. 

..■.•>>.■■".■  ..^..;-v. Eight  iime>  per  hour 
;if..  .>,>*:'::,■, ......    .4, .''.20  -^q    iti. 

./,■...  ..■:i<--^;r,-'.i?,33.1  ft    per  min. 

'."T- i  «.-•';-...■.■.•  V.-...' .<•....  ,40  S.'^«j  sq.  in. 

,<i'. ;  l.i.v.Ai;'i  ..,5933;  it.  per  min. 

than    ^  or. 


Y 


.  I..es.s 


Pressure  at  outlets...........,......';,...; 

Heater  piping,  each  fan  ..  .r.  .......;*.■,.;.';.' v^ir  J*.  .1-1 .08<>  fta,  1 -in.  pipe 

Steam  pressure  for  engines.. , .,,  ..i..'..:  .>V.:,'.,  ;-«.;;•-,•.'.  . ,;.'.'?.  ,  ;.n,8A..1|>$.. 

Steam  pres.-iire  for  heaters — Ih-e  stea;i»..;  yi.y.  ...;:..■:,,.,.:;,  ..lu- lbs,  . 
Heating  surface   <  exterior)   of  22.1«;<»  ft    of  1-in.  pipe.  .     ,  .    ,7.641   Hq-.-ftj- 
Voluifie   of  building  per  square   foot    of  total   pit»e    heating   surf;«<-e,      •    - 

III    -u     ft 

Ea<'h  fieater  consists  of  two  groups  of  five  sections  of  four 
rows  each,  containing  11.080  linear  feet  of  1-in.  pi[»e,  e^x«lusivp .. 
of  the  fittings.     Two  of  these  sections  are  arranged,  to  receive -; 
the  exhaust  of  the  fan  engines  and  two  water-serviVe  pumps, 
also  of  the  receiver  pump.  whi«-h  are  pla<  ed  in  the  lauhouse, 
and  the  other  se<'t ions  use  live  steam  piped  aruuml  the  house 
from  the  boiler-room.     The  inlet  to  the  first  two  aQ4  the  last 
three   sections   of   ih»^   heater   groups   are   .separaied    by    blank 
flanges,  so  that  either  two,  thr«  e  or  five  se<tions  may-  l)e  lu-ated 
independently.      The    contractors    guarantee    the    heaters    t©" 
Warm  all  parts  of  the  building  to  a  uniform  temi>erature  of  65 
degs.  when  the  outside  temperature  is  at  zero.     Tests  have  not 
yet  been  made,  but  the  guarantee  is  believed  to  be  fully  and 
amply  met.    .\ir  from  the  building  or  from  out  of  door.-,  may  be  . 
taken  through  the  heaters,  as  desired.      Roof  ventilators  aiul-' 
wooden  smoke  jacks  are  arranged  as  indi<  ati'd  in  the  drawingii^'  , 
This  installation  sets  a  high  standani  in  tb^  iieatit|g  »nd  veB-- 
tilation  of  roundhouses.  .-'        V      "' 

The  shops  and  ofl^ces  are  heated  by  live  .steam  from  the 
boilers,  the  pressure  lyeing  reduced  by  a  redu«ing  valve  at  the 
boiler  header.  The  radiators  provide  i  sq.  ft.  of  radiating 
surface  for  SO  cu.  It,  of  space  in  the  various  rooms,  the  pipe 
coils  being  of  IWin.  pipe.  Steam  is  supplied  by  three  water- 
tube  boilers  of  125  h.  p.  each,  furnished  by  the  Franklin  Boiler 
Works  Company,  of  Troy.  X.  Y.  The  stack  is  of  steel  plate, 
135  ft.  high,  and  of  the  self-sustained  type.  This  construction 
and  other  interesting  standards  of  roundhouse  construction  on 
this  road  will  be  presented  in  another  article.  '..;-.,-- 

The  standard  method  of  roundhouse  lighting  of  this  road  is 


^.Ti  •  *    .. 


.".    ■'■'''. 


'■^.'■rr'-i: 


.•-^    J .  ■•■. - 


-.''■■■ 
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ABRANQBMENT  OV  HElTIMG  DUCTS  AND  DELIVERIES. 


J 


feeders  of  the  Albany  and  Hudson  Railway  and  Power  Gom- 
pany. 

The  design  and  construction  of  the  heating  and  lighting 
were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Katte,  mechanical  engineer, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Wiigus,  chief  engine<?r  of 
the  road. 


j-tii„^^^^ 


ONE    or    THE    FAN    HEATER    UNITS. 

used  in  this  installation.  In  the  spaces  between  pits  are  three 
16  candle-power  pendant  lamps,  and  at  each  pit  is  a  plug  on 
one  of  the  posts,  to  which  a  portable  lamp  may  be  connected 
for  use  under  engines.  On  the  outer  wall  at  each  space  is  a 
four-point  snap  switch.  The  first  point  controls  the  lamp 
at  the  pilot  ends  of  the  engines;  the  second  point  controls  the 
other  two  pendant  lamps,  and  the  plug  is  in  circuit  at  all  times. 
This  plan  lights  the  passage  around  the  house  without  requir- 
ing all  the  lamps  to  be  lighted.  The  lamps  are  in  two- wire 
circuits  from  three-wire  alternating-current  feeders,  the  volt- 
age of  the  lamps  being  110.  Special  care  was  taken  in  the 
construction  of  the  flexible  cords,  and  the  lamps  are  protected 
by  aluminum  cages.    Current  for  lighting  is  taken  from  the 


Agitation  of  the  passenger- transportation  problem  in  New 
York  City  has  led  to  several  sensible  suggestions  for  relief 
from  crowding,  but  the  root  of  the  matter  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  It  is  wise  to  extend  third  tracks  and  separate  long 
and  short  distance  travel.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  suflBcient 
number  of  cars,  and  obviously,  enough  trains  must  be  run.  All 
of  these  things  are  perfectly  clear  even  to  the  oflBce  boy  of  a 
railroad  officer,  and  such  conclusions  should  not  require  several 
lengthy  sessions  of  a  body  of  the  dignity  of  the  railroad  com- 
mission of  a  great  State.  When  these  improvements  have 
been  made,  there  yet  remains  the  most  serious  difficulty — that 
of  getting  passengers  into  and  out  of  the  cars  quickly.  It 
appears  that  the  primitive  construction  of  cars  with  end  doors, 
swinging  gates,  and  narrow  passages  for  entering  and  leaving, 
has  not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  investigators.  To 
the  suggested  improvements  should  be  added  a  lesson  from  the 
method  of  the  Illinois  Central  in  handling  the  crowds  at  the 
Chicago  World's  P'air,  which  stands  to  this  time  as  the  most 
successful  transportation  of  large  crowds  of  passengers.  The 
New  York  situation  requires  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  that  method.    We  shall  have  more  to  say  upon  this  subject. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THIRTY-TON    BOX   CAR   VITH  STEEL  UNDERFRAME. 


To  the  Editor : 

In    your   January    issue    there    appears    among    the    many    good 

things  a  description  of  a   box  tar  of  composite  type  of  constru*-- 

tion.   differing   from   the   old   practice  in   the   substituting  of  steel 

sills  of  channel  se<'tion  for  those  of  woo<l.      Since  an  invitation   is 

extended   to    criticise    this  car,   the  conclusion   is  a  reasonable  one 

that  somebody  will  ask  the  why"  and  wherefore  of  certain  features 

of  design. 

There  is  considerable  (Miginal  thought  in  this  (lesi>:ii,  but  the 
tjuestion  presents  it.self  as  to  why  the  chaniif!  sills  in  connettion 
with  internie<liatc  sills  and  truss-rods  should  be  used,  if  reduc- 
tion of  dead  weight  was  a  desideratum,  as  cah-ulation  .seems  to 
show  that  there  is  a  difference  of  over  7(X>  lbs.  in  favor  of  six 
wooden  sills  and  four  l-^^-in.  tru.ss-ro<ls.  The  four  truss-rods 
would  be  subjected  to  a  unit  stress  of  about  1>.(H>0  lbs.,  with  no 
aid  whatever  from  the  sills.'.while  the  two  1%-in.  rods  would  have 
less  work  to  do.  since  fho  channel  sills  wouhl  <-an'y  a  certain  per- 
I'entage  of  the  loatl  an<I  thus  relieve  tlie  ro<ls  to  that  extent. 
I'niler  these  conditions,  would  it  not  liave  been  a  better  construc- 
tion to  iAd  presse<l  steel  sills  of  a  fish-belly  section  without  rods, 
and  of  such  a  depth  as  to  give  a  corre<*t  resisting  moment  for  the 
load?  If  weight  restrictions  stand  in  the  way.  this  construction, 
as  well  as  the  wocxlen  ^ills.  point  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  allows  some  metal  to  be  put  in  the  bolsters,  where 
it  is  too  often  needed.  The  arrangement  of  the  truss-rwls  in  this 
car  could  not  be  improved  on  greatly,  as  they  are  disposed  so  as 
to  deposit  their  loads  on  the  bolsters  near  the  center  sills  and  thus 
give  a  minimum  l>endmg  moment  on  the  bolsters;  and  a  further 
evidence  that  the  designer  knew  the  triangle  of  forces  is  shown  in 
the  location  of  the  crossties  so  as  to  have  a  jshort  diasonal  length 
in  the  truss-rods^ — an  arrangement  which  will  produce  the  lowest 
tensile  stress  in  the  rods.  The  <*enter  sills  are  latticed  on  the 
top.  so  sajs  the  des<ription  :  at  this  I  marvel,  for  the  center  sills 
cannot  be  in  the  best  c<mdition  to  resist  the  compression  stresses 
due  to  the  horizontal  component  of  the  tru.ss-rod  load,  without 
being  latticed  on  both  toj)  ami  bottom  sides.  If  this  proposition 
holds  for  static  loads,  what  about  buffing  strains,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  range  from  lfK>,(XX>  to  :^00,C)Or>  llw.,  if  a  report  to  the 
Western  Railway  Club  on  tests  made  with  the  Westinghouse  Dy- 
namometer car\bv  the  Lake  Shore  Railway  is  entitled  to  crwlence. 

A  further  examination  of  the  details  of  this  car  would  seem  to 
show  a  weak  bo<ly  bolster,  which  is  of  the  double  plate  type,  con- 
sisting of  a  top  and  bottom  member,  both  of  which  are  \-j  in. 
thick  by  lli  ins.  wide.  l)etween  which  is  a  Vj  x  5-in.  )>late  extending 
from  the  top  of  the  center  sills  to  the  lower  plate  of  the  bolster  at 
a  point  just  above  the  side  bearings.  The  fimction  of  this  narrow 
plate  being  apparently  that  of  a  strut  to  receive  the  thrast  of  the 
side  bearings,  although  it  does  afford  a  certain  relief  to  the  ten- 
sion in  the  upper  plate  of  the  bolster.  To  say  or  think  a  thing  is 
weak  carries  no  weight  if  proof  is  not  adde<l  to  sulislantiate  the 
position. 

The  test  of  the  pencil,  based  on  an  assumed  light  weight  of  car 
at  y2.000  lbs.,  minus  trucks  at  6,0(M1  lbs.  each,  gives,  with  the 
00,000  lb.s.  rated  capacity  of  the  car,  a  load  of  80.000  lbs.  to  be 
sustained  by  the  bolsters. 

Assuming  again — and  these  figures  are  necessarily  a.ssumptions. 
since  no  weight  is  given — that  the  light  weight  is  correct  and  that 
the  load  is  uniformly  distributed  on  one  half  the  bolster,  we  have 
8.521  lbs.  uniformly  distributetl  load,  in  addition  to  which  there  is 
a  concentrated  load  of  0,040  lbs.  deposited  on  the  bolster  by  one 
truss-rod.  These  loads  produce  a  combined  bending  moment  of 
237.735  in.,  lbs.  with  a  resulting  tensile  miit  stress  of  about  8,000 
lbs.  in  the  upper  plate  of  the  bolster,  which  would  be  .safe  if 
backed  by  a  lower  plate  of  proper  rigidity,  but  the  lower  plate  has 
a  danger  zone  between  the  side  bearing  and  lower  flange  of  the 
center  sills,  for  a  distance  of  practically  18  ins.,  and  this  Vj-in. 
lower  member  is  therefore  subjectwl  to  a  compression  unit  stress 
of  8.780  lbs.  .Authorities  on  strength  of  materials  tell  us  that 
the  greatest  safe  load  in  compression  for  a  column  of  steel  of 
about  70,000  tensile  strength  should  not  exceed  7.000  lbs.  for  a 
ratio  o(  I -^  r,  in  which  I  =  length  of  column  and  r  =  least  radius 
of  gyration— the  column  supposed  to  have  fixed  ends.  Calculated 
on  this  basis,  the  l>olsters  would  scarcely  carry  their  static  load 
free  from  the  side  bearings.     Perhaps  that  was  t^e  intent  of  tbe 


designer;  if  so,  investigation  of  the  problem  would  be  "love's 
labor  lost";  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  many 
good  designers  have  aimed  to  produce  a  bolster  that  would  stand 
alone  and  thus  decrease  curve  resistance,  always  seeking  to  reduce 
dead  weight  in  any  other  detail  of  a  car  rather  than  have  a  weak 
bolster. 

There  are  some  novel  things  about  this  car,  but  the  thought 
presents  itself  that  if  steel  is  a  good  thing — and  no  one  will  say 
that  it  is  not — in  the  under-framing,  why  not  follow  out  the  metal 
idea  to  its  logical  conclusion  and  build  a  standard  steel  box  car, 
as  is  now  looked  upon  favorably  by  many  progressive  car  designers. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  sufficient  force  of  opinion  will  be  brought  tb 
bear  in  this  question  to  soon  break  through  the  hard  shell  of  con- 
servatism  in   which   it   has   been  too  long  enveloped. 

O.   H.   REYNOLDS. 


With  regard  to  the  .'iO-ton  box  car  designetl  by  Mr.  Cieorge  I. 
King  and  illustrated  in  the  .January  numbei:  of  the  American  En- 
(UNKKR  ANU  RAILROAD  .TouRNAL,  I   wish  to  submit  the  following: 

Structural  steel  underframing  ha.s  been  considered  many  times 
with  a  view  of  having  one  design  answer  for  the  various  types  of 
freight  cars.  This  is  a  very  good  scheme,  and  would  probably 
serve  some  roads  very  well,  where  they  wished  to  have  the  fewest 
jxxssible  number  of  different  designs  and,  consequently,  have  to 
carry  the  least  number  of  different  parts  in  stock,  being  at  the  same 
time  tho.se  of  a  standard  .«e<'tion  which  can  easily  be  secured  on  the 
market.  One  other  good  feature  of  standard  sections  is  that  there 
need  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  getting  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the.se  cars,  as  no  special  machines  are  required  in  preparing 
nuiterial  or  constructing  them  in  any  car  works.  They  can  very 
easily  be  constructed  in  the  car  shops  of  any  railroad ;  hence  the 
ease  with  which  the  car  may  not  only  be  constructed  but  repaired. 
The  best  feature  in  the  construction  where  truss-rods  are  used 
is  a  minimum  weight  of  car  for  the  load  carried.  If  all  of  these 
goods  points  are  to  be  maintained  without  serious  weakness  enter- 
ing into  the  construction,  we  will  have  attained  a  good  purpose. 

Considering  the  steel  underframe  shown  in  the  January  issue  of 
your  journal,  the  weakest  point  of  this  design  is  the  body  bolster. 
It  is  not  rigid  enough  to  transfer  the  load  of  the  side  sills  to  the 
center  plate.  The  lower  member  of  the  bolster  is  brought  up  to  the 
upper  member  as  it  leaves  the  center  sill.  While  it  may  be  neces- 
.sary  to  do  this  to  provide  clearance  below  the  bolster,  and  Is  allow- 
able to  some  extent,  and  yet  maintain  sufficient  strength,  in  this 
construction  we  have  only  the  resistance  of  two  %-in.  x  12-in. 
plates  to  sustain  the  load  on  the  side  silLs.  Probably  a  better  con- 
struction would  l>e  to  carry  the  lower  member  horizontally  from  the 
center  sill  to  the  side  sill,  or  as  nearly  horizontal  as  allowable  for 
clearance.  It  would  then  be  nece.ssary  to  stiffen  the  lower  member 
to  prevent  buckling:  this  could  be  done  by  bolting  the  two  plates 
together  above  the  side  bearing,  using  a  dijstance  piece  or  ferrule 
between  the  up|)er  and  lower  members. 

The  manner  of  se<-uring  the  ends  of  the  tru.ss-ro<ls  to  the  bolster 
is  a  little  weak.  While  the  size  of  the  rivets  is  not  given,  it  would 
be  nei'essary  to  use  two  %-in.  rivets ;  even  then  this  would  not  be 
a  sH'ure  fastening,  as  the  rivets  might  tear  through  either  the  plate 
or  strap,  or  the  heads  might  snap  off.  A  better  way  to  secure 
these  straps  would  be  to  rivet  them  on  the  top  of  the  bolster  instead 
of  on  the  bottom. 

The  gusset  plates  at  the  end  of  the  frame,  which  are  turned  up 
to  act  as  stops  for  the  end  of  the  car  body,  would  constitute  a 
good  arrangement,  provided  it  were  possible  to  hold  the  body  down 
tight  against  the  gu.sset  plates.  As  this  is  impossible,  it  would  be 
only  a  short  time  before  these  plates  would  be  battered  out,  allow- 
ing the  end  of  the  car  to  follow.  A  shifting  load  would  bring  this 
about  very  rapidly.  It  would  be  best  to  have  cast  pockets  for  the 
ba.ses  of  the  end  pasts  and  braces.  The  pockets  could  be  well 
fastened  to  the  sills,  thus  preventing  the  ends  from  bulging  out, 
and  they  would  also  strengthen  the  end  of  the  car  body  laterally. 

If  we  consider  the  comer  of  the  frame,  as  regards  strength  for 
poling,  we  find  that  we  can  depend  only  on  the  side  sill  and  diag- 
onal angle.  The  light  end  sill,  which  is  a  '/i-in-  pressed  "Z"  bar, 
will  not  be  in  service  long  before  its  properties  as  a  compression 
member  will  have  been  destroyed.  If  the  angle  brace  becomes  the 
least  amount  bent,  it  cannot  be  depended  on,  so  we  have  only  the 
side  sill  left.  When  poling  with  a  heitvy  engine,  and  the  pole  is 
at  an  angle  greater  than  45  degs.  wit-h'the  center  line  of  the  car, 
and  a#  of  tbe  members  are  distorted,  we  probably  would  find  that 
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').<  aaic  .stro.>iN  limit  w'6uld  be  exceed'Mi  in  tln^  membors.  .\  bettt^r 
i  (iiislriKtion  for  tbo  corner  would  bo  to  replace  the  proMiit  end  .><ill 
with  one  much  heavier,  and  run  the  diagonal  brace  from  the  guwsel 
plate  at  the  end  of  the  center  sills  to  the  end  of  the  bolster.  This 
would  change  the  brace  from  compression  to  tension,  and  could  be 
ruunled  on,  even  though  badly  distorted.  It  would  also  assist  in 
laking  the  lateral  drawbar  pressure  in  curving.  The  heavy  end  sill 
will,  in  addition,  strengthen  the  frame,  and  the  angle  will  assist  the 
-usset  plate  over  the  body  bolster. 

When  the  load  of  the  car  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  throw  more 
weight  on  the  side  than  on  the  center  sills  we  get  a  partial  equaliz- 
.11  ion  through  the  crossbearer  to  the  truss-rods.  But  when  the 
.'Xccss  of  the  load  is  on  the  center  sills  we  cannot  count  on  much 
;issistance  from  the  side  sills,  for  the  crassbearer  is  hung  to  each^ 
.if  the  side  .sills  i)y  two  rivets.  While  the  rivets  are  in  gootl  con- 
ilition  they  may  assist  .some,  but  their  strength  cannot  l>e  depended 
on.  as  the  framing  is  .so  flexible  That  when  it  is  laterally  distorted 
(licre  is  imposed  upon  these  rivets  severe  alternating  strains,  which 
will  readily  impair  their  .strength  and  likely  rupture  them  in  time. 

Wilt  II  \v«'  (onsi(h'r  the  steel  nnd'Tfrauie  for  a  flat  or  gondola  car. 
wf  have  at  times  very  «liffereiit  conditions  to  deal  with  from  those 
uf  a  \h)X  or  stock  car,  one  of  which  is  a  concentrated  load.  If  we 
I  onsider  a  con« cntrated  load  applied  across  the  sills,  the  maximum 
.lUowahle  load,  within  safe  limits  would  be  32,0(K>  lbs.,  which  in 
not  111'  lo  the  rated  capacity  of  the  car.  If  the  load  exceeds  this 
limit,  we  will  have  a  very  large  deHrction  and  likely  a  permanent 
set  in  the  sills,  causing  an  injury  to  the  framing.  Again,  when 
the  load  is  of  the  above  nature  and  immediately  over  the  center 
sills,  the  only  assistance  obtained  from  tlie  side  sills  is  through  the 
rivets  fastening  them  to  the  crossbearer.  Sime  these  rivets 
<aniiot  be  relied  on,  we  receive  no  assistance  from  the  side  sills, 
allowing  the  center  sills  to  take  the  whole  load.  Even  when  the 
•  load  is  entirely  distributed  the  side  sills  will  deflect  more  than  the 
<('Mier  sills,  as  -they  r(H-eive  the  h-ast  support  from  the  truss-ro<ls. 

In  trying  to  maintain  one  design  of  underframing  for  the  various 
!>|i»'s  of  oars  there  are  two  things  we  lose:  lirst.  the  underframc 
tor  a  box  or  stock  car  need  not  be  as  heavy  as  that  of  a  flalor 
uondola  car  of  the  same  rated  capacity;  second,  we  have  the 
<  liance  of  iiirliti-niiig  the  weight  of  the  gon(h)la  by  making  the  sides 
assist  the  side  sills  in  carryiiig  tlioir  portion  of  the  load.  If  wo 
wish  the  last  advantage  referied  to.  it  is  necesssary  that  the  side 
-ill  should  be  immediately  under  the  sides.  While  we  might  be 
able  to  use  the  same  sills  as  in  the  framing  for  the  box  and  stock 
<ars,-yet  the  spacing  of  the  sills  woul<l  be  changed,  thus  changing 
the  4)oLster  and  crossbearers.  There  is  another  feature  whicii 
could  be  varied  to  advantage,  by  having  individual  framing  for  the 
various  classes  of  cars.  In  the  box  and  stock  car  construction 
the  end  sills  are  iisually  very  close  to  or  immediately  under  the 
'•nd  of  the  car  body,  while  in  the  framing  for  gondola  cars  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  end  sill  «»itside  of  the  <'nd  of  the  car  body. 
This  will  increase  the  length  of  the  sills,  or  else  we  lose  in  the 
volume  of  the  car.  which  can  hardly  l>e  afforded,  as  it  impairs  its 
•  arrying  capacity.  Thus  we  see  the  impracticability  of  endeavor- 
ing to  use  one  underframe  for  all  kinds  of  freight  cars,  but  we  may 
nevertheless  use  standard  rolled  sections  for  o.ioh  design  of  under- 
traming.  In  the  particular  design  referred  to  there  has  been  too 
"uich  sacrifice  of  strength  and  rigidity  throughout  to  gain  lightness 
of  weight  in  the  car.  While  this  underframing  might  do  for  a  box 
or  stock  car  with  a  few  alteration.s.  it  is  entirely  too  weak  to  stand 
the  severe  straias  which  would  be  imposed  upon  it  if  used  for  n 
stondola  or  flat  ear.  U.  X.   KK.NNLMJTON. 


NEV    LOCOMOTIVE    SHOPS. 


READING,  PA. 


Mr.  George  F,  Wilson,  who  for  twelve  years  has  been  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
I'aciflc,  has  resigned  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Baruum. 
-Mr.  Wilson  begun  service  with  this  road  as  assistant  general 
master  mechanic  in  1889.  He  was  made  general  master  me- 
iharTtv  in  the  same  year  and  superintendent  of  motive  power 
in  1891,  and  has  a  reputation  second  lo  none  among  motive 
power  oflJcials.  Mr.  Barnum  entered  the  service  of  the  Union 
J'aciflc  as  master  mechanic  in  1890,  after  having  been  con- 
nected with  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  I^uisville  &  Nashville,  fie 
recently  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  mechan- 
ical superintendent  of  the  Southern  Railway,  which  he  now 
leaves  to  take  up  his  new  duties  in  Chicago. 


Philadeli'HIa  &  RtAUiNc.  Railway. 


11. 


LOCOMOTIVE   SHOr. 


The  skill  of  the  architects  has  relieved  these  large  buildings 
of  the  flat  and  unattractive  appearance  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction of  railroad  shops.  This  is  seen  in  the  present  en- 
gravings and  in  the  photographs  presented  in  the  January 
number.  This  description  concerns  the  main  or  locomotive- 
shop  building.  It  is  of  modern  steel-skeleton  construction, 
with  17-in.  brick  walls  and  SMjxSS-in.  pilasters  between  the 
windows.  The  walls  are  on  cencrete  footings  and  are  tied  to 
the  steel  columns,  which  are  otherwise  entirely  independent  of 
the  walls.  This  building  has  three  bajs,  with  two  rows  of 
intermediate  columns  at  20-ft.  centers,  this  being  the  distance 
between  the  centers  of  the  shop  pits. 

Steelwork. — The  steelwork  is  substantial,  and  unusual  accu- 
racy was  required  in  its  construction  and  fitting.  The  wall  and 
intermediate  columns  are  very  nearly  alike  up  to  the  crane 
girders.  They  are  built  up  of  two  plate  and  angle  channels, 
with  a  double  lacing  of  2iL>  x  '-j-in.  bars.  Each  column  is  an- 
chored to  a  concrete  granite  capped  pier,  the  concrete  being  of 
1  part  Portland  cement,  2  parts  of  sand  and  5  of  broken  stone 
(to  pass  a  2-in.  ring).  The  column  footings  and  caps  are  milled 
to  secure  a  good  surface.  Upon  the  tops  of  these  columns  rest 
4-ft.  plate  girders  for  the  heavy  cranes.  The  crane  rails  rest 
on  top  of  the  girders,  which  are  in  20-ft.  spans,  with  li-in.  ex- 
pansion spaces,  one  end  of  each  span  being  fixed  and  the  other 
piovided  with  a  specially  designed  expansion  connection  which 
insures  the  stiffness  required  for  so  heavy  a  runway.  The 
rails  for  the  120-ton  cranes  weigh  150  lbs.  per  yard.  Those  of 
the  35  and  10-ton  cranes  weigh  85  and  70  lbs.  respectively, 
and  these  are  supported  on  brackets  from  ^.-  .-.Lermediate 
and  wall  columns.  Specially  strong  construction  was  r«Quire<l 
for  the  heavy  rolling  loads.  '  -.■  - 

Roofs. — This  building  has  three  separate  roofs.  The  inter- 
mediate columns  carry  the  ends  of  the  machine-shop  roof 
trusses,  and  extensions  from  the  ends  of  these  trusses  carry 
the  inner  ends  of  the  trusses  over  the  erecting  bays.  The  wall 
columns  have  extensions  in  the  brick  walls  to  carry  the  outer 
ends  of  these  trusses.  Purlins  and  bracing  connect  the  trusses 
and  carry  the  ventilating  monitors. 

Roofing. — Hemlock  boards,  1  by  8  ins.,  form  the  basis  for  the 
roofing.  These  are  covered  by  4-ply  overlapping  roofing  felt 
laid  in  cement.  As  a  minimum,  70  lbs.  of  felt  were  required 
per  100  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  Cement  was  spread  over  this,  with  a 
minimum  of  10  gals,  (including  that  between  the  layers  of 
felt)  per  100  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  Over  this  is  an  outer  covering  of 
crushed  roofing  slag.         ..-.■-'•: 

Glazing. — The  side  windows  are  in  three  parts.  At  the  top 
is  a  stationary  semi-circular  sash  with  a  radius  of  r>7  ins.  Be- 
low that  is  a  three-section  window  with  rectangular  sash, 
doubie-hung.  The  third,  or  lowest  section,  is  stationary.  ;;At; 
the  end  of  the  building  is  a  similar  window  arrangement.  Ip' 
the  sides  of  the  roof  monitors  the  sash  are  pivoted  in  the 
center,  and  so  also  are  those  in  the  walls  over  the  intermediate 
crane  girders,  but  here  only  alternate  sash   are  pivoted. 

Floor. — Except  at  the  pits  which  are  of  concrete  the  entire 
floor  of  this  building  has  a  base  of  Itituminous  concrete  com- 
posed of  cinders  and  No.  4  coke-oven  composition,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  gal.  to  1  cu.  ft.  of  cinders.  This  was  laid  hot  and 
well  rammed.  In  this  6  by  6-in.  yellow  pine  floor  stringers  are 
embedded  at  4  and  5-ft.  centers.  These  are  covered  with  an 
under-floor  of   hemlock    plank,   surmounted    by    1%    by   4-in. 
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square  edge  maple  flooring.     The  floor  boards  are  not  (ongued 
on  the  edges,  which  renders  it  easy  to  make  repairs. 

The  locomotive  shop  combines  under  one  roof  two  G9-ft. 
erecting  bays,  with  35  pits  each,  and  a  central  60-ft.  machine- 
shop  bay.  the  building  being  740  by  204  ft.  The  pits  are  45  ft. 
long,  with  a  space  of  10  ft.  to  the  outer  wall  and  15  ft.  to  the 
intermediate  crane  columns.  The  pits  are  2  ft.  6  ins.  deep  and 
4  ft.  wide,  'ihey  are  of  concrete,  with  crowned  bottoms.  The 
p.is  drain  longitudinally,  the  entire  plant  being  drained  to  40 
and  50-ft.  wells  to  natural  fissures  in  the  underlying  rock,  lead- 
ing eventually  to  the  Schuylkill  River.  All  pipes  and  electric 
cables  enter  the  building  from  the  power-house  in  a  large 
tunnel,  the  location  of  which  beneath  the  shop  floor  is  indi- 
cated in  the  large  plan.  This  will  be  illustrated  in  detail  later. 
In  the  main  tunnel  the  cables  are  placed  in  conduits  of  vitrified 
clay.  This  main  tunnel  extends  across  the  shop,  to  carry  the 
piping  to  fanhouses  on  the  ^est  side.      Smaller  tunnels  open 
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DETAILS  OF  COLUMNS  AND  TRACK  SUPPORTS  FOR  CRANKS. 
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into  the  main  tunnel  and  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  shop 
on  both  sides  at  the  inner  ends  of  the  locomotive  pits.  Cast- 
iron  cover-plates  are  placed  over  the  tunnels  at  intervals  indi- 
•  ated  in  plan.  Each  pit  is  supplied  with  water  and  air  piping, 
all  of  which  is  protected  and  out  of  the  way,  yet  entirely 
accessible. 

Excellent  crane  service  is  provided,  the  shop  being  sufficient- 
I.v-high  for  the  double-deck  arrangement  on  the  erecting-shop 
Rides.  For  convenience  the  general  features  of  the  various 
cranes  in  this  shop  are  condensed  into  the  table  on  page  56. 

As  explained  in  the  previous  article,  the  lower  crane  run- 
^'ays  of  the  west  side  erecting-shop  bay  extend  over  a  dwarf 
«all  into  the  boiler  shop.  The  boiler-shop  35-ton  crane,  or  that 
of  the  erecting  shop  of  the  same  capacity,  may  be  run  from 


RAILWAY. 

one  shop  into  the  other — a  most  convenient  arrangement,  but 
one  which  is  advantageous  chiefly  for  the  west  bay. 

An  excellent  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  this 
building  was  given  by  the  large  photograph  on  page  11  of  our 
January  number.  A  generous  area  of  glass  in  the  windows 
and  roots  gives  a  uniform  distribution  of  natural  light.  The 
floors  are  entirely  unobstructed  by  anything  that  will  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  valuable  floor  space  or  with  the  cranes.  In 
the  engravings  just  referred  to  will  be  found  cast-iron  racks 
with  wide  cross-arms  to  support  cabs',  while  below  these  are 
other  arms  for  the  storage  of  _pipes.  rods  and  other  fittings,  to 
Keep  them  off  the  floor.  This  view  also  shows  the  method  of 
supporting  the  group  motors  upon  cast-iron  brackets.  Other 
brackets,  of  steel  plate,  extend  frgm  the  intermediate  columns 
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toward  the  center  of  the  machine  shop  to  support  the  shafting. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  the  locomotive  shop  is  the  clean- 
ing pit,  in  a  small  building  reached  by  the  end  traik  of  the 
large  shop.  This  building  is  shown  in  engravings  which  are 
intended  to  be  so  complete  as  to  be  self-explanatory. 

Seven  fanhouses  outside  of  the  shop  provide  for  (he  heating 
fans,  which  are  driven  by  induction  motors  connetted  by 
chains.  The  underground  air-ducts  serve  as  intakes  for  the 
fans,  taking  air  from  openings  under  each  window  and  con- 
ducting it  to  the  fanhouses.  The  fans  deliver  the  air  directly 
into  the  shop  through  large  rectangular  openings  through  the 
walls,  and  without  the  usual  distributing  conduits,  the  heated 
air  being  delivered  into  the  shop  through  seven  large  openings. 
This  shop  is  provided  with  four  washioonis  of  lean-to  con- 
struction, located  over  the  fan-ducts  and  adjai  ent  to  fanhouses. 

The  other  buildings  will  be  described  in  another  article. 
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THE    COMPARISON    OF    LOCOMOTIVES. 


EXTK.NSIOX    OF    THE    "BD"    MtmiOD    TO    CoMI-OlXD    1..0C0.M0TIVK.S. 


IIY    LAWFORD    H      FKV. 


Considerable  effort  is  being  made  at  the  present  time  to 
settle  upon  a  method  for  comparing  the  proportions  of  loco- 
motives, which  shall  be  both  simple  and  accurate,  and  whi(h 
can  be  advantageously  adopted  as  a  standard.  The  chief 
requirement  is  a  quantity  which  can  be  readily  found  from 
the  general  dimensions  of  a  loromotive  and  which  will  serve 
as  a  measure  of  the  relation  existing  between  the  capacities 
of  the  boiler  and  the  cylinders.  A  quantity  wl)ich  thus  meas- 
ures the  relation  of  steam  production  to  steam  consumption 
will  be  a  measure  of  the  steaming  capacity  of  the  locomotive, 
and  in  the  Amkuican  Enijinkkk  for  October.  1902,  page  313. 
the  present  writer  suggested,  as  a  steaming  capacity  factor 
of  this  kind,  the  quantity  given  by  the  expression — 
Maximum  cylinder  tractive  elTort  x  driving  wheel  diameter  .  j. 

Heating  surface 

This  quantity  was  called  "BD,"  B  representing  the  ratio  of 
»  ylinder  tractive  effort  to  heating  surface,  and  D  represent- 
ing the  driving-wheel  diameter.  The  previous  article  anal- 
yzed the  value  of  this  capacity  factor  BD  in  the  comparison  of 
single-expansion  locomotives,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  ex- 
tend the  analysis  to  cover  compounds. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  any  constant  of  comparison,  such 
as  "BD,"  two  points  are  important,  viz:  that  the  constant 
shall  be  determined  by  the  minimum  of  calculation  and  that 
the  results  obtained  from  its  application  shall  have  the  max- 
imum of  accuracy,  fhe  capacity  factor  "BD"  has  claims  for 
reasonable  consideration  on  both  of  these  points,  and  in  addi- 
tion it  harmoni/os  well  with  the  commonly  used  ratios  of 
anhesive  weight  to'  cylinder  tractive  effort,  and  of  heating  sur- 
face to  grate  area.  These  two  ratios  bring  under  considera- 
tion the  four  fundamental  factors  of  the  locomotive: 

1.  Adhesive  weight. 

2.  Cylinder  tractive  effort. 

3.  Heating  surface.    • 

4.  Grate  area. 

As  the  ratios  of  the  first  of  these  dimensions  to  the  second 
and  of  the  third  to  the  fourth  are  in  common  use  in  measuring 
the  proportions  of  locomotives  it  seems  only  natural  to  in- 
quire whether  the  ratio  of  the  second  to  the  third  will  not 
serve  as  the  required  measure  of  the  relation  existing  between 
the  heating  surface  and  the  cylinder  power.  Investigation  of 
this  question  shows  that  the  ratio  of  the  cylinder  tractive 
effort  to  the  heating  surface  (ratio  denoted  by  B)  multiplied 
by  the  driving  wheel  diameter  (D),  that  is  to  say  the  factor 
"B  D,"  gives  for  every  locomotive  a  constant  of  the  proper 
form  to  stand  as  a  measure  of  the  important  relation  of  heat- 
ing surface  to  cylinder  power.     As  stated  above,  this  relation 


determines  the  steaming  power  of  the  locomotive  and  thi 
quantity  "B  D '  may  therefore  be  called  the  steaming  capacit\ 
constant  or  capacity  factor  of  a  locomotive. 

The  exact  analysis  of  the  quantity  B  D  and  the  figures  ob 
tuined  from  actual  engines  of  all  classes  show  that  a  locomo 
tive  having  a  low  value  of  the  capacity  factor  "B  D  '  is  suit 
able  for  high  speed  service,  while  a  high  value  of  the  capacit\ 
factor  points  to  the  locomotive  having  been  designed  for  low 
speed  service.     Or  interpreting  the  figures  in  another  way:   it 
two  or  more  locomotives  are  running  at  the  same  speed  and 
under  similar  cylinder  conditions,  a  locomotive  with  a  high 
value  of  the  capacity  factor  "B  D  '  will  be  working  at  a  hlgli 
rate  of  evaporation,  that  is,  under  less  economical  conditions 
and  with  a  smaller  margin  of  reserve  power  than  a  locomotive 
with  a  lower  value  of  the  capacity  factor.    At  equal  speeds  and 
under  similar  cylinder  conditions  the  rates  of  evaporation  are 
pJoportional  to  the  respective  values  of  the  capacity  factor 
"B  D."    The  speed  referred  to  here  Is  the  rate  of  rotation  of 
the  driving  wheels  (revolutions  per  minute)  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  when  the  linear  speeds    (miles   per  hour) 
are  the  same  the  rates  of  evaporation  are  then  proportional  to 
I  lie  respective  values  of  the  ratio  B. 

Before  going  further  It  may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  fact 
tluit  a  high  value  of  the  capacity  factor  B  D  Indicates  a  low- 
steaming  capacity,  so  that  for  free  steaming  a  low  value  of  the 
factor  is  desirable.  It  may  be  thought  that  it  would  "have  been 
better  to  have  chosen  a  factor  which  was  directly  proportional 
to  the  steaming  capacity  instead  of  using  the  factor  B  D, 
which  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  capacity.  This  would, 
however,  add  to  the  amount  of  calculation  required  In  de- 
irrmining  the  factor  from  the  dimensfons,  or  would  Involve 
the  use  of  a  factor  which  was  a  very  small  decimal.  The  factor 
B  D  was  therefore  suggested,  and  when  once  Its  meaning  has 
been  grasped  it  does  not  seem  that  there  need  be  any  particular 
difficulty  in  remembering  that  a  low  value  of  the  factor  B  D 
indicates  a  large  steaming  capacity,  and  rice  verso.  The  exact 
relations  existing  between  the  value  of  "B  D,"  the  rate  of  evap- 
oration, the  cylinder  economy,  and  the  speed  will  be  shown 
by  the  following  analysis. 

Take  the  case  of  a  locomotive,  either  compound  or  single  ex- 
pansion, running  steadily,  all  the  steam  produced  by  the  boiler 
being  consumed  by  the  cylinders.  Then  if  the  boiler  has  S 
square  feet  of  heating  surface  and  the  rate  of  evaporation  is 
b  pounds  of  water  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour, 
the  total  hourly  evaporation  is  b  S  pounds  of  water.  Let  the 
engine  be  running  at  r  revolutions  per  minute,  corresponding 
to  V  miles  per  hour,  and  let  the  available  cylinder  tractive 
effort  be  p  T,  where  T  is  the  maximum  available  cylinder  effort 
as  calculated  by  the  usual  formula  and  p  is  a  percentage  factor, 
which  is  dependent  on  the  speed  and  which  reduces  the  avail- 
able tractive  power  as  the  speed  Increases.    Then  the  available 


horse-power  developed  is 


pTV 
"375" 


-,  or  putting 


rD 
386 


for  V,  the  ex- 


pression for  the  horse-power  becomes 


pTrD 
126,000 


,  and  if  the  loco- 


motive consumes  h  pounds  of  water  per  available  horse-power 
per  hour,  the  total  hourly  consumption  Is    I^B^jQir-  pounds  of 

water.    Then  equating  this  with  the  expression  found  for  the 
total  hourly  evaporation 

,  _  pTrDh 

^^  ~  Hmoo 
and  collecting  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  thoife  terms 
consisting  of  dimensions  of  the  locomotive 

VD  _  X26.000  b 

"S"    ~  lirh 

T 

l)ut-:.    Is  denoted  by  B  so  that 


s 


BD  = 


126.000 
orh 


(2) 
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By  means  of  this  expression  the  statements  made  above  in 
1  egard  to  the  properties  of  "B  D"  can  be  substantiated. 

The  value  of  p,  that  is  the  percentage  of  the  maximum  cylin- 
der tractive  effort  which  is  available  at  the  speed  r,  falls  as  r 
increases,  but  the  rate  of  variation  depends  largely  on  the  type 
of  cylinders,  and  on  the  cut-off  at  which  the  engine  is  worked. 
Ill  the  case  of  compound  cylinders  the  fall  of  p  with  increasing 
speed  is  much  less  rapid  than  with  single  expansion  cylinders. 
The  report  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciation for  1897  gives  much  information  with  regard  to  the  re- 
lation between  r  and  p  at  various  cut-offs.  Under  ordinary 
running  conditions  the  value  of  the  product  p  r  (and  hence  the 
horse-power  of  the  locomotive)  increases  with  the  speed  r. 
.Now.  from  expression  (2)  it  is  obvious  that  for  the  same 
speed  and  cylinuer  conditions  (p,  r  and  h  constant)  the  rate  of 
evaporation  b  is  directly  proportional  to  the  capacity  factor 
•B  D,"  so  that  of  two  engines  under  similar  conditions  that 
engine  having  the  lowest  capacity  factor  will  be  working  with 
the  lowest  rate  of  evaporation,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  most 
favorable  boiler  conditions.  For  locomotives  which  are  to  work 
at  th?  same  speed  and  with  similar  cylinder  conditions  a  low 
value  of  the  capacity  factor  represents  to  free  steaming  and  a 
sood  margin  of  reserve  boiler  power.  Further,  in  the  case  of  loco- 
motives with  similar  cylinders  the  water  consumed  per  horse- 
power per  hour  (h)  will  be  dependent  on  the  cut-off  rather 
than  on  the  speed,  so  that  with  the  same  cut-off  and  the  same 
rate  of  evaporation  (h  and  b  constant)  the  locomotive  with  the 
lowest  value  of  B  D  will  be  capable  of  the  highest  speed.  This 
follows  from  expression  (2)  and  is  very  clearly  confirmed 
when  the  figures  for  actual  locomotives  are  examined.  The 
results  of  compiling  a  number  of  such  figures  are  shown  in 
Table  1.  In  the  Amebtc.vn  Engineer  for  October,  1902,  page 
.')14,  were  given  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  values  of 
the  capacity  factor  "B  D"  for  79  single-expansion  locomotives, 
and  to  these  are  now  added  the  figures  for  45  Vauclain  four- 
t  y'ijnder  and  28  two-cylinder,  in  all  73,  compound  locomotives. 

In  analyzing  these  figures  it  was  necessary  to  separate  the 
locomotives  according  to  the  speed  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. This  was  a  somewhat  difficult  problem,  and  the 
method  adopted  can  only  be  considered  approximate.  The  en- 
gines have  been  grouped  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
their  wheels.  Prairie,  Atlantic,  and  American  (2-G-2,  4-4-2, 
and  4-4-0)  type  engines  have  been  classed  as  high  speed,  while 
Consolidations,  Mastodons,  and  Moguls  (2-8-0,  4-8-0  and  2-6-0) 
are  classed  as  low  speed,  the  ten-wheelers  (4-6-0)  having  the 
medium  place. 

Objections  may  be  raised  to  this  method  of  grouping,  and  it 
i:^  certainly  not  perfect,  as  many  of  the  10-wheelers  have  been 
designed  for  high  speed  service,  but  after  due  consideration  it 
seemed  to  have  fewer  disadvantages  than  any  other  method 
which  suggested  itself. 

The  actual  values  found  for  the  capacity  factors  bear  out  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  theoretically,  and  whether  the  maximum, 
the  minimum  or  the  mean  values  of  '  BD"  are  examined  it  is 
seen  that  for  all  types,  whether  single  expansion  or  compound, 
the  value  of  the  capacity  factor  for  high  speed  is  lower  than 
for  medium,  and  the  value  for  medium  is  lower  than  for  low 
K]>eed,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  theoretical  reasoning. 

For  purposes  of  ready  comparison  the  mean  values  of  the 
tai)acity  factors  are  given  in  Table  2  in  round  numbers,  for 
single  expansion  and  for  both  2  and  4-cylinder  compounds.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  values  of  "BD"  run  lower  for  the  com- 
pounds than  for  the  single  expansion  engines.  This  is  note- 
worthy .because  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  water  consumed 
I»er  horse-power  per  hour  (h)  is  considerably  less  for  a  com- 
pound than  for  a  single  expansion  engine,  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  'BD"  would  have  been  larger  for  the  compounds. 
The  lower  value  of  the  capacity  fa(  tor  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  drop  in  available  cylinder  tractive  effort  is 
less  rapid  for  compound  than  for  single  expansion  cylinders. 


This  coupled  with  the  fact  that  live  steaqj  is  admitted  to  both 
cylinders  on  starting  a  compound  locomotive  permits  the  use 
of  compound  cylinders  showing  a  lower  maximum  tractive 
effort  as  calculated  from  the  formula,  than  would  be  required 
of  single  expansion  cylinders  for  the  same  service.  Referring 
to  equation  (2)  and  speaking  algebraically,  the  higher  value 
of  p  for  compound  cylinders  more  than  offsets  the  lower  value 
of  h,  and  as  a  result  gives  a  lower  value  of  "BD."  It  follows 
that  the  lower  values  of  the  capacity  factor  "BD"  for  the  com- 
pounds do  not  indicate  directly  that  these  will  steam  more 
freely  than  the  single  expansion  engines.  In  all  cases  where 
the  factor  "BD"  is  to  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  steaming  ca- 
pacity or  rate  of  evaporation,  similar  <ylinder  conditions  must 
prevail.     ;  V    •;  '^^ 


.  V.  :•;•;/■  .-.;:C  •.-:  ;^:r-..  -..table  1. 
T'-f  -^vr.v  -f-.-^i.:;-  :-•■•'•    Numbor 

Values  of  B. 

I) 

■    "'Berrlcc.     Locomotiv<s.        Max. 

Min. 

Mean 

-Sinulo                      r  Fast                       25                     829 

Expansion .  .  ■{  Medium             25  .               »oo 

I  Slow  ,;  .  v/      \7B     :.  ^:      946 

541 
•i46 
7.S1 

659 
753 
809 

4-ryIinder            f  Fast      =               10     -■  ''"^   67o 

Compound      A   Medium               10                   807 

Lslow                     25              .     95.-? 

497 
52« 
645 

602 
650 
772 

2-ryIindir            r  Fast    :  .n    ■.-:;;-•';... 
Compound      . -<    Medium              12                   79K 
.Slow                      16                   948 

-.79 
719 

678 
809 

Both  Types          J  Ka>t                      Ui                    «;70 

Compound.      "     Medium               22                   807 

Lsiow          .            41                    953 

497 
526 
645 

602 
665 
785 

\-^-^?/           TABLE    2. 

■V  '•'■i:       Mean    Values  of   BD. 

Past. 

Single    Expansion     ..,  .. .... . ; , .  i . .  ^.  .  .  .  .  .    650 

4-Cyiinder    Compound    i  . .  . .  i  ,  ...  .  . . ,  ,  .  .    600 

2-Cylinder   Compound    ............,..>,.»    ... 

Medium. 
750 
650 
675 

HED  ITS  LI 

Slow. 
800 
775 
800 

-.'    -'•C-:'-  ■'-  -  :■■.:■■:  y    :  ■                                 ' 

THE  VOODEN  CAR  HAS  NOT  PFAC 

MIT. 

This  switch  engine  TlTas  backing  a  string  of  box  cars  on  the 
main  line  and  was  cafight  on  the  pilot  of  a  fast  mail  engine 


VIEW   OF   WBECK,    SHOWING    ENGINE   BESTING    UPON    CAB. 

hauling  its  train  at  60  miles  per  hour,  moving  in  the  same 
direction.  The 'switcher  was  handsomely  lifted  into  the  load 
of  a  coal  car  and  only  the  pilot  of  the  mail  engine  suffered. 
No  one  was  hurt,  and,  if  wrecks  must  occur,  this  is  a  good 
kind.  The  capacity  of  the  car  is  80,000  lbs.  It  carried  70,000 
lbs.  of  coal  and  its  overload  of  137,000  lbs.,  to  the  shops,  very 
comfortably,  its  proved  capacity  being  207,000  lbs. 


/ 


Sijeeds  for  fine  rattlers  Is  a  subject  which  has  evidently  not 
received  much  attention.  It  is  said  that  at  the  Collinwood 
shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  an  increase  of  speed  from  20  to  25 
turns  per  minute  doubled  the  capacity  of  the  ffiAChine  in  clean- 
ing fines.  "'■    -^    ■  ■'"":''  '■.-^ '  •^■;;        > 


•Mr.  \V.  W.  Grant,  who  for  eight  yeais  has  been  connected 
with  the  VVestinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  and  sales  manager  of  the  Fibre  Conduit  C-m 
pany  with  head  ofllices  at  Orangeburg.  New  York. 
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iow'aiVl  tht-  rentor  of  th0  liiarl.iui'  shop  ro  stippcil  tin-  sljafMtiR. 
,      At  the  iipriU\v€sl  (toiHoi-ot  the  iocoinul  i\>'  simp  is  ilic  rlcaii 
ing  pit,  in  a  £ixia;U  Intihtlncr  j'oai^ied  by  the  pn«l  (ia<U  of  ihi^ 
. i«r}?e'?fi<3ft»,  •  Thii?:l)uiUiinK.  iis  shown  in  vnsravinux  whirh  arit'- 
intend'Pfi  to  h«»  t>o<:onipU'li:  as  (o  l)«'  s«'ir  ♦■xplanal'rr.v. 
^     Sevt'h  t«liihous(>s  oiil&i«lr'  of  thi-  shop  pioviilf  lor  )h»'  h«+ali«K 
,  fans,'  vrhirh  .  afo   Uilven.    hy    iuiiiKtioii   motoi's    t'<iiHict-H'<l   .''X 
..f)iain».    Th«>^  umle.rsrohijil  aiivdut  ts  srrvj^'  as  ihuikos  im'I  th«' 
-fans,  taking  aii'  from  opfiiinjts   umlrr  t>;n-ii    window  and  « on- 
'du«lin,t;  it  to  the  fanlronsosP    Tli«'  fans  dj'Uvcf  ili«'  air  dirntly 
into  tiie  sliop  tin-oujjh  hu".««viiHtan^iiIai'  opoiiinsis  tlUiiUKh  lUf 
'walls,  and  wMihont  tlm  uisua)  di»trirrtjtin>x  ••<»nduits.  iIh   hratrd 
aij"  hoinic  dolivei't'fl'into  tho  ^^hop  ihnmKh  s«'Vfn  iai>;»'  oponiuiis. 
;  Tt>is  shop   is.  provide»l   With    four   wa'^li rooms   of   i(-'an-io   (vn 
"jitrnrtion,  io<jHrd  ot*T  i:n'  fan-tliMMs  and  a :i.1at<i)i  io  l;inliotis»!s.- 
The  QtJv«*r  Jmlldin^riJ  W-jH  ho  dcsyrihcd  in  itn<>tlM'f  avfiid»';   . 

r'f:J.^X'  T'HE     COMPARISON    OF    LOCOMOf  tVES.         ;";^ 

i'l\iV.\»UtS   Ot"  Tilt  "ii  W  ;.M KTUOI)    n ►   C- « > M  vn\  s  n    I ,ot' I  t.M « » 1 1 V Ks. 


»■  ..■>  • 


-  f- 


.."  t'onsiJlrruhro  -offbif   is  Iveliifr  thnilfv  attlU'  pr«*'.smt  tiin«»v-to 
$*'tllo  upon  a  niethiid  for  t-oniparins  tho  pmporiions  of  1 1 wo-  ' 
nM)t»veB/  whirh  sliall  in'  l>btb  simph>  atift  atturat*;-  amf  ,wln«  h. 
ran    ho   advantaKWMiiSiA    adoplcH   as   a   .standard:,   Th(>  4  fiUM" 
i-i'ttuin-nHMii    irf  a  (piantlty   wlji<-h'tan  hi-  roadily   fonnil   from 
th«'  Civnoral  dim*;^*:^^!^  of  a  loroniotiv^-  and  wiiirli  will  sorve 
;as:  a  nu'asnrc  of  tlu'  vi'|iiti»>ti  Hxistiu.i?  botwwn  the  »apjvtitl^s^ 
of  the  hpit^r  ajUl  tito  jylinders,:   A  quahtitr  whii^h  tiuis  nii^s-. 
iir»>s  ih^  hdation  of  strain  pio<Hi<tion   ttj  sd^ain  tonsumi>f ion  ' 
wit  f  Vie  a  n»*<aMtr^  0/  tlu\ivtoannns  <apiu  ity  of  the  lo«onioiiyo,^ 
and  iu  tho  AxtiKKvJ«  4*^-«it.>'i;J>;K  for  t)«t«ih«^r,  U.i02,  pa  go  3)3. 
tiii?  t^resont . wrktHvs«|2:fiG.st|^d.  a^  a  stiainins  •  apaciiy  fa«tor 
of  this  ktiM,  (he  qiiaiatity  gh'f'n.  bji'  the  expression-^       \^      v, 

?ifax'mmiu  rylinkK-r  <ia<  tixr  ♦•tTort    ■■  drivinji  AvheHl  jjiajiieler  .jj 
.    lleuting  sill  fa<tH  ■     ,. 

.■:.:■  'riiift  quantity  was  t-altt^d  *'HT).v  B  representing  tin-  ratio  of. 
Vyli.ndir  iraj live  VfiiSif.  to  heaiiirs  ^^nrfavT;  an^l   I)  represent- 
ing tiie   «irnMnK.wiiPP*'^'an»etei-.     The   pievioii><   artlt  h'   anal- 
yzed tlie  value  of  this'  eapai  ity  i'aetor  rU)  in  tlie  toinparison  of 
:;Sfni?Ve-fxpansion   k'coino'ives,  and.  it   is   now  proposed  to  ex- 
fend  th^auafysis  ^oepver  eomppuhds>>^  V;    ^         -^^ ;      .       ':  ■'■ 
■    In  f stiniatjhK,  th<f>  vain*^:  of  any  eon*«rant  «d'  <onipuriHoij.  sut-h 
as   ■BIV.  two  points  an-  important,   viz:    that  tlie  ronstat^ 
Wiall'  l)e  (teieiijiined  hv  tho  niinini'un  ot  iait  illation  ayd  ihar 
Vht?  resijUs-  ohtaiued  fr«hi  its  appluation  shall  have  th^  niax 
itftium  of  at'e«rae.y.     Vhe  e  faitor  "MO"  lias  claims  for 

i'f>!isonalv!i-  «  "t^-^Weiatioii  on  holli  of  ihi'se  points,  and  in  ad<li- 
.tion  it  .hariuoni2.'.,s  wpli  vsilli  tiio  t'ominonly  ns<'d  latios  of 
aohesLve  wei>;h.t  to  eyUBtliert^^  cffovt,  and  of  heating  snr- 

Ofai?c  tx).  wale  areH?  -  I'bJese^  two  ratios  fcinng  nnder  eonsidera- 
tiott  the :  f  6»iJr  f  itridamftn  t  a  I  f  m  tors  of  the  Ipconioti  ve  1         .  - ;  _  - 
v  - ,   -  M.,    Adhesive  weight-  ,   ..}  .     ,       ;  r 

V;  .;    ',  '   : :  ■-^2J,.:Cylinder  tractive  effort. ':/'.         7   '■■■'{''  •     •  •  ;■ 
''■'■;.,  "''.:^  .^v,'  ■''•3.-.  Heiaiting- surface..  '  '-a..--.  ■./•••  •/ .  -v  ■  ,;';  ,",;''  ■/ 

'  y.^':V:;-'-  ■■"^•■^:4;^. Grate  area.  .  .■■,  :■•/•.. -^'  ■  ■'  '  :'  •■  '  "  "-  :'- 
A^  the  ratios  of  the  first  of,  the^c.  dinienSions  to  the  second 
and  «^f  th<-  thinf  to  thti  fourth  are  In  (•'dn»»>on,  u??e  in  nieasm'inf 
the  proportions  of  loeohiotivej)  it  >i<^i>ii4s  «nb'  natural  to  in- 
quire, whether  thei-atio  of  the  serond  to  the  third  will  not 
serve  as  the  required  measure  of  (rhe  relation  existing  Ix^tween  : 
'tU<^  heating  son  are  an<l  the  Cylinder  power,  fuvestigatlon  of 
this  question  shovvs  tliat  the ;  iatip  of  the  cylinder  traeth'e 
effort  to  tiie  liearing  sttrfaoe  (ratio  dMioted  hy  Ti)  multiidied 
by  the  driving  wheef-dianiefi>r  (D»,  tl'.at  ii^  to  say  fix-  fa«lj(j!r 
■'"ii  r>.''  gjyets  .for  every:, :hv.ot^5^fvo  a  constant  «>f  lh«'  jrropei; 
fofni  to  wtaird  0^  a ;ni^i<^>ire.  6£  the Injport ant  reint  ion  of  heat  • 
iuc  suriite  to'  t^vliadoVpowc'i^:     As  stated  ahoye.  this  relation 


determines    the   stennliiig   j)ow(<r   of   ttie   locomotive   and    th 

ipiantily  "li  I)*  may  t!»erefore  l)e  called  the  steaming  capacit. 

lo'.i.stauL  or  capacity  factor  of  a  locomotive.  •     > 

.     Tlie  exact  analysis  of  the  quantity  li  D  and  the  figures  ol. 

tained  from  actiml  engines  of  all  classes  show  liiat  a  looonii 

tiv<!  having  a  low  vaUuv  of  the  capacity  factor  "B  D"  is  sui; 

aide  for -high  speed  service,  wliile  a  high  value  of  the  capacit, 

factor  points' to  the  locomotive  having  been  designed  for  low 

.spi/ed  .service.    Or  interprctijig  the  figures  in  another  way:   i 

two  or  more  h)c<nnot  ives  ..aie  running  at  the  same  speed  an- 

t!nilt>r  siinilar  cylinder  conditions,  a  locomotive  with  a  hiul 

-  value  of.  the  capacity  fartor  "B  D"  will  .be  working  at  a  higi 

rate  of  evaporation,  that  is.nnder  less  economical  condition 

and  with  a  smaller  margin  of  re.scrve  power  than  a  locomotiv 

wiUi  a  lower  value  of  the  <a[)aciiy  factor.    At  equal  speeds  aii' 

umlftrsimrl^t  A'ylinder  conditions  the;  rates  of  evaporation  arc 

■  pt'oportlonal  to  the  respective  ^'at^es.  of  the  capacity  factoi 

•••('t  FX"    The  speed  referred  to  here  is  the  rate  of  rotation  <>: 

■the  tlr|\ing  wheels  (revolutions  per  minnfet  and  it  is  interc-sr 

,in|; 'to  note   that   When    the   linear  speeds    (miles   per   houri 

iii^.'ti>s? >ante  .tjie  itites  of  evaporation  are  then  proportional  t" 

,tiif  T-esp«?cllve  values  of  the  ratio  B. 

lieifoiv  going  fiirther  it  may  he  weM  10  emphasize  the  fact 

,">hat  3  high  vaUve  of  the  capac-itv  factor  B  I)  indicates  a  low 

."tamtiig  capacity,  so  tha^  for  free  steaming  a  low  vahie  of  the 

tttcfor  is.  tlesirable,,  •  U  may  be  thought  that  it  would  have  been 

better  to  havc»  chosen  a  factor  which  wa's  directly  proportional  . 

Vp  the   steaming   capacity    instead    of   using   the    factor    B    !),. 

wivirii  isliiversely  proi)ortional  to  the  capacity.     This  would.;- 

howcicr,   add   to   the   amount   of   calculation    required   in    de- . 

iVrmining  the  factor  frcmi  the  dimeTisfons.  or  would   involve 

the  U!«e  of  a  factor  which  was  a  very  small  decimal.    The  factor  • 

.IV:1)^\vas  Uieiefoine;  >'ugg<»sted.  and  when  once  It^  meaning  has 

been  grasped, it  idoeg  not  seem  that  there  need  be  any  particular  ;• 

difRctili.v  in  remembering  that  a  low  value  of  the  factor  B  D  i 

indie  ate  ViiJ.;rgi'  steaming  c-apaciiy.  anci  rive  msa.    The  exact 

Velatlons  existing  Ijftween  the  value  of  "h  D,"  the  rate  of  evap- 

•oration,,  the  cylhicler  economy,  and  the  speed  will  be  shown 

b.>:  the  following  analysis. 

Take  the  case  of  a  locomotive,  either  compound  or  single  ex- 

l)anSi(»n.  funning  steadily.all  the  steam  produced  hy  the  boiler 

fieing  consatmed  by  the'  vylinclers.     Tlien   if  the  boiler  has  S 

:  squaie  feet  of  heating  surfac'e  and  the  late  of  evapoiation  is 

b  pc>iinds  of  wat.i>r  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour, 

tlic^  total  hourly  ^-vnporation  is  b  S  pounds  of  Water.     Let  the 

c.'ngine  h**  n»ttnlnLg -at  r  tevoliitiona  per  minute,  corresimndinq 

to  V  miles  per  hour,  and   let  the  available  ^-ylinder  tractive 

efl"ort  l>o  p  T,  whefe  T  is  the  maximutn  available  cylinder  effort 

as  calculated  by  theiisual  formula  and  i»  is  a  percentage  factor, 

wliich  is  dependent  on  the  speed  an<l  wiiichrcdu        the  avail-. 

al)le  trac-tiVPiiower  as  the  si»eod  jnereaseig.    Then  the  available^^ 

'''  \-   '•  ■   -t»TV  ',;'■    .  .     rl)'  ■ 

hcfrse-|>ow'ercievelopod  is  -*iTa~;,  or  putting  .,.,„ 


for  \'.  the  e.v- 


'■'•■■■  ■■■/..':^^v.    ••■•.' '.^  '-■■  :.';r";  /'■":'  -  Vijjfrjjt:  •-■•■:•  --iv  "'■  ■■'■ 
pjcpssioft  fAv.  th«  h^rse-;powerlfevOi»es^   126  <«»<)  '  ^^^  ^f  the  loco-. 

mcitiie  lOnsumes  .h'  pbunda  of'n^ater  ppr  available  horse-power 

;         .   i,      ^•;..  .*      -   i      '    '     -       .^       .        pTrhh 
per  hour,' thf  total  hourly  consumpMon  is     '  pounds  of 

.water.    '/'Ji.en.  equating  this  with  the  exi»ressioii  found  for  the- 
i.c ){ a  1  hotir:ly  evaporation  .  ,   1. 

"-' :  .:.^^':' ,        ::■:■•  ,  ■pTrIJh■W:..■;;^■;,^:;.^■.^.:-;i;■. •-:>•-", 

;\..;::,v..;.-:;-^5..:,..;-:.-.:  ..;•/":' ^~  126.000^::  -■  ■'^y^h--:':-:-y:',\:--V::-''. 

,  aJid  cohec-fing  to  the  left-liand  side  of  the  equation  those  terms 
consisyng  of  dimenslo.ns  of  the  locomotive  .    .  :    ..,.■.. 

■  V' -:■.--■-■■■■  :-v-'-'.  ,/;«■.;  "•  s  -'^••'t>fh~  ^:;:r'-^'"-V:..-'',:'-'-:" '/W-^'^ 


liut  ;^    is'd*»hat<;d  by  B  :SO  that 


..-i 


:-:.i^: 


V   *»^ 


urh 


•.*'. 


-y. . '« 4 . « ,^.' 


in 


■  -    ■;  -'■   -  •     .•••  '  -' 


I     --'J  *  .*■...- 
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;•-..■  iiyhieans  of  this  expression  the  statements  made  a,bove.iQ;.,: 
.      .  •  ^ai'l  to  the  proi»erties  of  "li  D"  can  be  sul)Stantiated.-   .  ;  .'"v; 
■   liie.  value  of  v.  that  is  the  percentage  of  the  maximum  eylirt-. 

•  ;.>,t  tmitive  ♦•ffort  which  is  available  at  tiie  speed  r,  falls  as  r 

,  Ol»-Veasos,  bui  the  rate  of  variation  depends  largely  on  the  type  .^ 
.'■';i'f  cylinders,  and  on  the  cut-off  at  wbi<-h  the  engine  is  \yorked,;- 
:-ir,  the  case  of  compound  cylinders  the  fall  of  p  Avith  increasing 
i<i;iki\  is  much  less  rapid  than  with  single  expansion  cylinders. 
,  Thi*  i'eiH)rt  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Asso- 
Vriaiiou  for  18117  gives  mudi  information  with  regard  to  the  re-, 
•lation. between  r  juid  p  at   various  cut-offs.     Under -ordinary   ,- 

•  'iinnitig  f«ui(li(i()us  the  value  of  the  product  p  r  (and  ben<c  the 
.f'Vir,'«e-|K)wer  of  the  locomotive)    increases  with  the  speed   r. 

Nfiw.  from   ex|>ressiou    (2)    it    is   obvious   that    for   tlu-   .same 

..Sjieed  ami  i-ylinuer  conditions  (,p,  r  and  h  constant)  tbe  rate  of  ■] 
.: .  vvdporation  b  is  directly  proportional  to  the  capacity  factor 
'■•-•■•'•l^  J>"  so  that  of  two  engines  under  similar  conditions  that 

■>tisiju  having  the  lowest  rapacity  factor  will  be  working  with 
th.e:ld\ve»t  rate  of  evaporation,  that  is  to  say.  under  the  most  : 

c  favojalde  bojiier  conditions.    For  Iwomotives  which  are  to  wol^.-- 
..';al  th:-  same  speed  a'.id  with  similar  cylinder  condilioiis  a  low 

-.'.vjtbJe  of  the  capa<jt.v  factor  represents  to  free  steaming  and  a 
,:  iU<«>d  margin  of  reserve  l)Oih»r  imwer.  Fuiiher,  in  the  case  of  locor'   ' 
'  "■•  niotjyps  w'^h  siniilar  t-ylinders  the  water  con.sumed  per  horse- 

•jiowi-r  per  hour    (h)    will  l)e  dei)eudent  on   the  •ul-off  ratber ;  , 
.  .V'baTl  on  the  speed,  so  that  with  the  same  cul-off  and  the  sam^"^ 
..-raij'  of  evaporation  (h  and  b  constant)  the  locomotive  witli  the 
/■  JHwest  vabie  of  B  D  will  be  capable  of  the  highest  speed.    This  , 
■■/^Pillicjws   from   expression    (2)    and    is   very   eb'arly    confirmed 
• ',  xvheii  tlie   figures  for  actual    locomotives  are   examined.     The  ,- 

vii'jiiv't^  t'f  «<>'iU'iling  a  number  of  such  figures  are  shown  in 
••■•  TaWe  ;h  In  the  A.MKKiCAN  E.Nt;i\KK«  for  October.  1902,  page 
.;'-.''U,;  >vere  given  the  results  of  an  examination  of  tire  values  of  : 

.'•'.Tru'- capa<ity  factor  'H  D"  for  7!>  single-expansion  locomotives, 
i'.;Hi.d  to  these  are  now  added  the  figures  for  l.'i  Vauelain  foui- 
V-KyfiiHlnr  and  2St  t-wo-cy Under,  in  all  73.  comi>ound  locomotive*?.  ■ 

■;>■   In  analyzing  these  figures  it  was  necessary  to  separate  thii? 
"'•■  'jKi/omotives  according  to   the   sjieed   for  whi<li   tiiey   were   de- 

•  •  .-signed.  This  wa.s  a  somewhat  diffi<'ult  i)roblem,  and  the 
y<>ni.ethoil  adopted  can  only  be  considered  approximate.  .  The  eh- 

''gi.rtes  have,  been  "grouped  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
.-.  tl.ieir  wheels.  Prairie.  Atlantic,  arid  Ameri<an  (2-»>-2.  4-4-2, 
•  •.  a'4d  4-4-(»)  type  engines  have  been  classed  as  high  speed,  whilip 

■  .■ronsolidations.  Mastodons,  and  Moguls   t2-«-0,  +-8-0  and  2-6-0 >  ; 
,..;  are  classed  as  low  speed,  the  ten-wheelers   (4-6-01    having  the. 

oniedium  place.    .    -     .,   .'  ? 

■  Olij.ctions  may  be  rittised  to  this  method  of  grQUpitig.  and  it 
yj'l-  certainly  nor  perfect,  as  many  of  the  10-w heelers  iiave  be'en 
I^>desilimed  for  high  sjieed  service,  but  after  due  consideration  it 
;_;  s.M-med  to  have  fewer  disadvantages  than  any  other  method 
'^-^^whic^h  suggested  itself.  .:  ;  " 
\:.'  The  actual  values  found  for  the  capacity  factors  bear  Out  the - 
...p.-onclnsions  arrived  at  theoretically,  and  whether  the  maximum, 
,.:  fbe  iniiiinnim  (U"  tbe  mean  values  of  "  iJl)'  are  examined  it  is 
'•seen  that  for  all  types,  whether  single  eximnsion  or  compound. 

the  value  of  the  <apacity  factoi-  for  high  speed  is  lower  than 
un-  medium,  ami  the  value  for  medium  is  lower  than  tor  low 
^pei'il.  as  was  to  be  expected  fn)m  the  theoretical  reasoning.        . 
.-■•-     Fur  i>ur poses  of  rcaily  comiiarison   the  mean   values  of  the  i 
v=    •a|»acity   factois  are  given   in  Table  2  in   round   numbers,  for 
:'..^)"?fl*^  expansion  and  lor  both  2  and  4-cyHnder  compounds.;'  li, 
: '^vill  be  nc»tivrd  that  thf  yalaes of  "BD"  run  lower  for  the  com-; 

::;)«>unds  than  for  the  single  exi)nnsion  engines.  This  is  note- 
l,  i>^<'i-tby  Itt-cause  in    view  of  the  Imt   tha.t   the   water  consumed 

;.[i}f't  horso^ptnvcr  per  hour  fh)  is  cbnslderably  less  for  a  com- 
>.*l"M)utid  than  ft»r  a  single  expansi<m  engine,  it  might  hav4?  lieeh 

-  ;iliongbt  that    •Hh"  would  have  l»cen  laiger  fi»r  th"  <  onipouiids. 

.  ,1  ln.^  bivyvr  yaliie  (if  the  capacity   fact(u-  is  uniluuliledly   dii«'  to. 

.:«tlw*.  tact  that  the.  drop  in  available  lylinder  tractive  effort  is 
-.•  ■  lesf.s  >apid ;  f<ir  i.i mu |k)m j id   1 1 1 an  fiu' t siogle  expansi* ui  <  y  1  i ndei-s 


nrhls  «6uided'  With  the  fa«  t  that  live  steatn  is  admitted  to  both 
cylinders  on  stalling  a  compound  locomotive  permits  the  use. 
of fpnu)ound  cyHnders   showing   a    lower   maximum   tractive 
effort  as  calculated  from  the  formula,  than  would  be  required 
of  single  ex|»ansion  «ylind«Ms  for  the  same  service.    Referring 
,tb  ■equatiou   t2)  and  speaking  algebi-aically.  the  higher  value 
of  1*' for  coniiVotirid  cylinders  more  than  offsets  the  lower  value 
of  ir,  and  as  a  re.s^u It  gives  a  lower  value  of  "BD."     It  follows 
that  the  lower  values  of  the  capacity  factor  "BD"  for  the  com-" 
pounds  do  not  indicate  dire4tly   that   these   will   steam   more' 
freely  than  the  single  expansion  engin*»s.    In  all  cases  where, 
the  factor  '"BD"  is  to  l»e  taken  as  a  measure  of  steaming  ca-; 
pacity  or  .rat<*  of  evaiwrat ion .  similar  vyliinl+'r  tondititHis  onwt 
\j»reyail..    •:;/•';.    .:-r'';'..-     --      ,.       :  V. ■"■■";■■.•'.■' --^''-i-''     ' y  .'■-■■':'. -^ 
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4-<-*ylMi«1cr 
Compouji'J 

.'.X    .Midiuiii 
•  XSlow 

2:>    ::  ■',:_ 

.v•■r^m-«  ■■■■ 

■'•V""«*2 

:.--^-«s«j 
...■■■,"  nS: 
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■  :<    Medium 
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',   ■; "  :  V, 
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'  .      •; :'.     > '        .»    ^J. 
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•  r*  "V 

THE  WOODEN  CAR  HAS  NOT  REACHED  ITS  LIMIT. 

This  switch  ©ngjrie  Was  backing  a  string  of  Iwx  <-ars  on  the 
main  lin»'  and  W-fts  «aught  on  thevpilot  of  a  fast   mail  engine; 


■•.  ■  "r;     VIEW  ta?  wsECKj  showing  kngixe  KesiiNG.croir  cab. 

hia.ulii|g  its  train  at  Ou  miles  per  hovii',  moTing  in  the  same  .. 
direction.  The  switcher  was  handsomely  lifted  into  the  load;'. 
of  *  coal  car  and  only  the  pilot  of  the  mail  engine  suffered.  ,: 
No  one  was  hurt,  and,  if  wrecks  nrust  <K-<-ur,  thi?  is  a  good  ; 
kind.  The  capacity  of  the  car  is  ^O,0(>o  lbs.  It  carried  70,000  - 
lbs.  of  coal  and  its  overload  of  1.37,uuo  lbs.,  to  the  shops,  very -s- 
comfortably,  its  proved  capa«ity  being  201.000  lbs,-      "'   /.v     '[  • 


.Speeds  for  fine  rattlers  is  a  subject  whi<h  has  evidently  not 
received  much  attention.  It  is  "said  that  at  the  Collinwood 
sliops  of  the  1  ake  Shore  jin  increase  of  speed  from  2o  to  25. 
tiirns  per  m Unite  doubled  the  capacity  of  tbe.jnachine  in  clean-^ 
ing  flues.  :^  'o'-^y/i:^'  '■■         ■'''   -' ■■■    'A  '  ■'• -r'/' '.'   ''i--' ■''.•''■:■■:  V.--'  ^'^  V  ' 


Mr.  XV.  \V    drant    who  for  eij?frt    W-ars  has  lieeh  ennfiet-ted 
,wi|h   the  AVe.slingbouse  Flectiii    4:   .\ltg.  Co.,  has  betn  elected 
Vice-president  .and  sail's  manager  %»rth«'  FilH-i»  diiiduii  C  •n»v 
pany  w  ith.  feradoffim's  ai  Drangeburg^iNow  Vflirlt^  r  ;!•  S  V  \     ^/^ 
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yotuithstanding  the  fact  that  ue  printed  more  copies  of  the 
Jnnuar.v  number  than  of  any  previous  issue  of  this  journal,  the 
edition  irus  almost  entirely  tjhausted  at  the  middle  of  January. 
We  are  sorry  that  many  of  the  new  subscriptions  for  the  year 
lum  nnisU neeessarily  begin  with  the  February  issue. 


This  journal  has  the  honor  of  printing  in  this  issue  the  first 
article  of  a  comprehensive  series  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R.  H. 
Soule  upon  the  subject  of  the  modern  railroad  shop,  the  pres- 
entation of  which  will  require  at  least  a  year.  Mr.  Soule  has 
no  superior  as  an"  authority  on  this  subject.  He  is  fitted  to 
discuss  it  by  technical  training  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  by 
an  experience  of  seventeen  years  in  motive-power  service,  and 
also  by  ilose  contact  with  recent  developments  in  having  been 
retained  as  consulting  engineer  in  planning  a  number  of  large 
new  shops  on  some  of  the  most  important  trunk  lines.  Our 
readers  will  remember  (hat  he  also  designed  the  shops  of  the 
Huffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railway,  illustrated  in  our 
April  and  May  issues  of  last  year.  This  journal  and  its  readers 
are  fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity  to  study  shop  problems 
which  this  treatise  by  Mr.  Soule  promises  to  afford.  We  desire 
to  stand  for  the  practical  application  to  railroads  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  commercial  success,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  this  work  will  not  only  be  valuable  as  a  study  of 
shop  problems,  as  a. record,  and  a  guide  to  future  practice,  but 
that  it  will  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  the  intelligent  treat- 
ment of  what  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  and 
business  questions  with  which  railroad  officers  of  the  present 
time  have  to  deal.  The  articles  cannot  fail  to  bring  in  a  new 
era  in  railroad-shop  construction,  the  influence  of  which  is 
expected  to  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  subject  treated. 
Such  a  work  as  this  has  never  before  been  attempted,  and  it 
can  only  be  properly  undertaken  by  one  having  the  qualifica- 
tions and  attainments  of  Mr.  Soule. 


The  increase  of  ()Uti)ut  of  machinery  driven  by  electric  motors 
is  the  great  desideratum  which  is  achieved  by  the  application 
of  direct-connected  motor  drive,  and  far  outweighs  in  im- 
portance the  several  other  advantages  incidental  to  this 
method  of  diiving — the  saving  of  head  room,  for  example,  the 
absence  of  long  lines  of  shafting,  and  the  avoidance  of  power 
wastes.  Indeed,  the  value  of  the  i)ower,  whether  furnished  by 
shafting  or  by  the  electric  motor,  as  compared  with  the  ira- 
l)ortance  of  the  increased  product,  is  nearly  negligible. 


It  is  enc  ouraging  to  note  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  devise 
a  satisfactory  system  of  comparing  locomotives  of  various  de- 
signs in  order  to  make  a  study  of  the  factors  which  go  to  make 
up  capacity  for  sustained  power.  In  this  issue  will  be  found  a 
suggestion  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Coster,  which  is  believed  to  be  new 
and  seems  to  be  excellent.  Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Coster  suggests 
expressing  the  heating  surface  in  per  cent,  of  the  total  maxi- 
mum tractive  power.  This  is  an  important  subject  and  corre- 
spondence from  our  readers  is  invited. 


The  actual  limitations  and  shortcomings  of  the  older  styles 
of  machine  tools  seriously  hamper  them  in  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  these  modern  times — probably  no  one  particular  is 
found,  in  establishing  piece-work  rates,  to  involve  a  greater 
waste  of  time  than  that  of  changing  driving  speeds  and  feeds 
on,  and  otherwise  adjusting,  machine  tools,  especially  of  the 
older  models,  and  this  is  the  great  factor  that  prevents  so 
many  machine  shops  equipped  with  old  styles  of  tools  from 
successfully  competing  with  piece-work  shops  equipped  with 
modern  tools.  This  criticism  applies,  of  course,  only  to  ma 
( hlne  tools  of  the  older  styles;  the  machine  tool  manufactur- 
ers of  to-day  in  this  country  are  to  be  given  credit  for  their 
commendable  progress,  and  may  be  said  to  be  well  abreast  of 
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the  times.  But  it  is  in  this  respect  that  our  present  old-estab- 
lished railway  repair  shops  are  open  for  great  improvements 
with  the  respect  to  the  cost  of  doing  work;  careful  attention 
to  points  of  feeds  and  speeds  of  driving  above  mentioned  will, 
when  purchasing  new  machines,  provide  for  great  reductions 
in  the  times  required  for  certain  machining  operations  from 
a-hat  would  be  required  on  the  old  style  plain  machines. 


RAILWAY    SHOPS. 


■■•~i. 


By  R.  H.  SouLE. 


It  is  evident  that  railroad  officers  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  improved  facilities  for  handling  and  storing  coal  for  loco- 
motive use,  the  cost  of  this  service  with  poor  facilities  having 
attracted  attention.  Of  late  a  large  number  of  improved  chutes 
have  been  built  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  item  of  labor  ex- 
pense in  handling  the  coal  has  been  very  carefully  considered. 
A  low  cost  of  handling  is,  however,  not  the  only  important 
fonsideration  in  this  equipment;  in  fact,  it  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant one.  There  is  serious  danger  of  throwing  to  the  winds 
the  coal  records  of  the  enginemen,  and  this  has  not  been  con- 
sidered at  all  in  coal  chute  construction  on  several  leading 
roads  during  the  past  year  or  two.  If  a  coal  chute  does  not 
provide  means  of  knowing  how  much  coal  is  delivered  to  each 
engine  it  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory  or  complete.  Coal 
records  never  have  been  and  cannot  be  satisfactory  in  their 
effects  upon  the  economy  of  consumption  unless  the  coal  is 
actually  weighed  at  the  chutes.  This  is  the  opinion  of  motive 
power  officers,  and  it  should  be  considered  by  officers  of  other 
<lepar|menit4  who  have  to  do  with  the  construction  of  this 
cquipmeni.'Vl>js  difficult  to  state  the  value  of  weighing  facili- 
ties, bnt  it  is>^afe  to  measure  it  by  that  of  coal  records  them- 
selves; because  records  based  upon  anything  except  actual 
wf  ight  are  ineffective. 

The  entire  fuel  question  might  profitably  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent' man.  having  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  experience  and  authority  to  advise  and  direct  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  coal,  from  its  purchase  to  its  consumption. 
In  fact,  the  important  character  of  the  fuel  question  on  large 
roads  already  demands  such  treatment. 


Almost  everyone  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  setting  of  piece- 
work prices  has  been  disconcerted  by  comparing  the  time  a 
workman  has  taken  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  with  the 
theoretical  time  that  had  been  figured  out  for  it.  The  usual 
plan  has  always  been,  when  setting  a  piece-work  price,  to 
carefully  calculate  the  amount  of  surface  to  be  machined,  and 
then  by  allowing  certain  cutting  speeds  and  rates  of  feed,  the 
theoretical  time  it  should  take  to  remove  the  material  is 
arrived  at.  To  such  time  is  added  what  is  considered  neces- 
sary for  setting  the  work,  changing  the  tools,  etc;  but  in 
most  instances  the  line  of  variation  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice is,  to  say  the  least,  confusing.  On  investigation  it  is 
invariably  found  that  it  has  been  omitted  to  allow  for  time 
lost  in  playing  round  and  fiddling  with  the  machine  itself — 
taking  ten  minutes  to  alter  this  feed,  five  minutes  to  alter 
that  motion,  and  so  on.  If  a  machine  is  to  be  bought  for  any 
work  that  requires  certain  definite  machining,  why  not  cal- 
culate theoretically  the  time  required  to  do  the  work,  and  put 
this  time  down  as  the  maximum  efficiency.  If  then  you  are 
going  to  purchase  a  tool  for  doing  that  work,  why  not  set 
this  time  down  in  your  specification  and  get  makers  to  state 
what  percentage  of  efficiency  they  will  guarantee  on  your 
time?  The  day  has  gone  past  when  a  good  tool  means  merely 
a  machine  well  and  solidly  built,  and  capable  of  doing  first- 
class  work.  The  element  of  "time  efficiency"  is  now  the  im- 
portant clause  in  the  contract.  What  use  is  it  to  a  manufac- 
turer if  he  has  a  number  of  splendid  tools  made  by  first-class 
makers  and  capable  of  doing  good  work  at  the  end  of  the  next 
cent\iry  if  his  neighbor  is  equipped  with  a  plant  which  enables 
him  to  undersell  by  25  per  cent.? 


I. 


INTRODLCTORV. 


The  arrangement  and  proportions  of  railway  shops  consti 
tute  a  problem  which  is  demanding  careful  consideration  at 
the  present  time,  and  which  is  certain  to  increase  in  future 
importance.  This  condition  is  largely  due  to  the  change  from 
a  period  of  depression  to  a  period  of  unparalleled  prosperity 
during  th?  last  ten  years.  At  the  beginning  of  that  period 
railway  managers  were  enforcing  the  most  drastic  measures 
Oi  economy,  and  officers  in  charge  of  shops  effected  surpris- 
ing reductions  in  operating  expenses  which  came  under  their 
supervision  or  control.  Every  line  of  disbursement  of  either 
labor  or  material  was  relentlessly  followed  up,  and  savings  in- 
sisted upon.  What  was  accomplished  by  this  crusade  is  a 
matter  of  history;  it  was  the  greatest  lesson  in  economy  that 
shop  officers  had  ever  enjoyed.  Then  gradually  came  the 
increase  of  business  which  has  culminated  in  present  condi- 
tions, which  make  such  unprecedented  demands  on  railway 
shops  that  maximum  output  has  been  forced  to  the  front  as 
an  absolute  requirement.  This  chain  of  circumstances  has 
therefore  emphasized  economy  and  output  as  the  elements  of 
prime  importance  in  the  operation  of  railway  shops.  Up  to 
the  time  of  this  awakening  there  prevailed  on  most  lines  a 
comfortable  complacency  an^i  satisfaction  in  things  as  they 
were;  this  feeling  has  now  given  way  to  a  determination  that 
existing  shop  plants  shall  be  modernized,  and  that  all  new- 
plants  shall  be  so  proportioned,  arranged,  equipped  and  organ- 
ized as  to  meet  present-day  requirements  as  regards  ec-onomy 
and  output.  This  neciessity  for  more  careful  work  in  shojt 
design  has  also  been  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  the  continued 
merging  of  railways  into  great  systems  has  justified  larger 
outlays  of  capital  for  the.  purpose  of  establishing  centra, 
repair  and  construction  plants. 

In  approaching  the  jiroblem  of  designing  a  central  shop 
]ilant  the  fact  stands  out  that  the  problem  is  a  very  complex 
one,  and  as  it  is  pursued  to  completion  the  details  multiply. 
It  involves  the  proper  provision  of  space,  power,  tools  and 
appliances  for  all  the  varieties  of  labor  which  are  concerned 
in  the  construction  or  repairs  of  locomotives  and  cars,  pas- 
senger and  freight.  To  establish  such  facilities  in  proper 
proportion  to  one  another  requires  that  riiany  assumptions 
must  be  made,  involving  the  relative  amount  of  work  of  the 
several  classes  which  is  to  be  done.  Such  assumptions  are 
apt  to  be  faulty,  owing  to  the  fact  tnat  traffic  conditions 
change  frequently  and  quickly  on  most  /-railways.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  many  railway  shop  plants  have  had  to  be 
modified  in  certain  particulars  after  naving  been  occupied  and 
used  a  year  or  two.  But,  nevertheless,  such  preliminary  as- 
sumptions must  always  be  made,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
apt  to  be  misleading  affords  the  strongest  argument  for  adopt- 
ing them  only  after  the  most  careful  consideration.  The 
variety  of  classes  of  labor  to  be  provided  for  is  very  great, 
but  there  is  no  department  of  a  railway  which  has  to  handle 
so  many  varieties  of  material  as  the  motive  power  depart-  c 
ment.  A  count  of  items  on  the  semi-annual  inventories  of 
an  Eastern  line,  some  two  years  ago.  showed  that  the  main- 
tenance of  way  department  used  about  five  hundred  varieties 
of  shapes,  sizes  and  materials,  while  the  motive  power  de- 
partment used  about  five  thousand.  A  modem  shop  must 
provide  for  the  proper  housing,  classification,  handling  and 
distribution  of  these  materials.      *■ 

New  and  modifying  influences  have  also  crept  into  the  shop 
problem  from  the  outside.    The  practical  and  successful  appll 
cation  of  electricity  as  an  agent  for  distributing  and  applying 
energy,  whether  for  power  or  for  lighting  purposes,  has  dis- 
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credited  old  and  well-understood  systems.  The  relative  merits 
and  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  legitimate  use  of 
direct  current  and  alternating  current  apparatus  being  a  mat- 
ter on  which  even  the  electrical  experts  fail  to  agree,  the  shop 
designer  must  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution.  Several  dif- 
ferent methods  of  motor  speed  control  are  advocated,  and 
apparatus  with  this  object  in  view  appears  to  be  multiplying. 
The  conflicting  claims  of  circuits  for  power  and  for  lighting, 
3S  between  direct  and  alternating  currents,  must  be  met, 
considered  and  perhaps  compromised. 

New  tool  steels  of  increased  cutting  power  have  upset  the 
traditions  of  feeds  and  speeds  for  machine  tools,  and  the 
intelligent  use  of  such  steels  has  increased  the  output  per 
tool.  Both  humane  and  business  considerations  call  for  the 
most  improved  methods  of  heating,  ventilating  and  lighting 
buildings.  With  electrical  distribution  there  is  no  need  or 
justification  for  small  isolated  units  of  power,  and  the  central 
power  plant  assumes  first  importance  as  the  one  source  of 
energy,  whether  used  for  power,  lighting  or  heating;  power 
being  distributed  as  electricity,  compressed  air,  or  fluid  under 
pressure  (hydraulic  power);  lighting  being  ac<omplished  by 
either  arc  or  incandescent  lamps,  and  heating  being  effected 
by  either  exhaust  or  live  steam.  Various  types  of  boilers  being 
available  a  selection  must  be  made  with  due  regard  to  both 
first  cost  and  economy  of  maintenance.  The  engine  equipment 
must  be  chosen  not  only  as  regards  type  and  economy,  but 
must  be  subdivided  into  such  units  as  can  be  combined  to 
the  best  advantage  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
eflRciency  under  a  varying  total  load.  The  cost  of  coal  and 
water  supply  will  determine  the  choice  as  between  condens- 
ing and  non-condensing  engines,  as  well  as  between  simple 
and  compound.  The  gas  engine  is  a  close  competitor  with 
the  steam  engine  on  the  score  of  thermal  efficiency,  and  the 
day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  a  gas  producer  plant  may 
be  needed  instead  of  the  boiler  plant,  as  a  basis  of  power 
supply.  .Coal  being  the  accepted  fuel,  whether  for  use  in  gen- 
erating stean^r  producing  gas,  provision  should  be  made  for 
storing  and  handling  the  supply,  and  handling  and  removing 
ashes,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  labor.  The  problem  of 
draft  requires  close  analysis  of  conditions  before  choosing 
between  the  tall  chimney  and  the  short,  the  latter  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  mechanical  appliances  for  inducing  draft.  To 
determine  the  gross  amount  of  power  to  be  provided  at  the 
central  station  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  charts  showing  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  load  for  each  department  of  the  shops  or 
each  class  of  service  for  each  hour  of  the  day.  and  from  such 
separate  or  individual  charts  prepare  a  total  load  chart,  from 
which  the  desired  maximum  can  be  deduced.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  storage  battery  will  be  much  used  as  an  adjunct 
to  railway  shop  power  plants  as  the  total  load  does  not  ordi- 
narily fluctuate  between  such  wide  limits  as  in  central  sta- 
tions where  electric  energy  is  supplied  for  traction  or  for 
lighting  purposes. 

These  facts  indicate  that  the  power  plant  is  a  complex 
problem,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  problem  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  susceptible  of  treatment  by  well  understood  engineering 
methods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of  the  proper  pro- 
portions of  the  buildings  to  be  occupied  by  the  different  de- 
partments of  a  railway  shop,  and  their  proper  grouping  and 
spacing  cannot  be  solved  by  appealing  to  any  existing  formula^, 
but  only  by  an  intelligent  analysis  of  recent  examples  of  what 
are  believed  to  be  the  best  practice  under  conditions  approxi- 
mating those  which  exist  to-day.  This  analysis  should  not 
fail,  however,  to  recognize  defects,  if  such  exist,  in  shops 
which  in  general  are  thoroughly  modern. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  possible  by  this  process  to  deduce  cer- 
tain constants,  factors,  and  ratios  which  may  be  available  for 
future  use,  and  this  inquiry  is  made  with  that  obje«t  in  view. 
Where  alternative  arrangements  or  methods  are  found  in 
practice  their  relative  merits  will  be  discussed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  PREMIUM   PLAN  FOR  TRAVELING   ENGINEERS. 


The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  a  plan,  with  reference  to 
locomotive  coal  records,  which  is  worthy  of  general  adoption. 
Coal  records  are  carefully  kept,  the  chute  reports  being  sent 
daily  to  the  superintendent.  Coal  allowances  are  made  for 
each  class  of  engine  and  each  kind  of  service  as  follows: 

Trains  Nos.  1  and  2  between  Minneapolis  and  Chicago,  1.0 
ton  per  10,000-ton  miles. 

All  other  passenger  and  branch  trains,  1.2  tons  per  10,000- 
ton  miles. 

All  stock  or  time  freights,  .8  ton  per  10,000-ton  miles. 

All  other  freights,  .9  ton  per  10,000-ton  miles. 

Switching,  work  train,  or  helper  engine,  .25  ton  per  hour. 

Idle  under  steam,  .025  ton  per  hour. 

The  traveling  engineers  are  paid  a  certain  guaranteed  mini- 
mum salary  and  their  actual  rates  per  month  are  based  upon 
the  per  cent,  of  excess  made  by  the  engines  on  the  divisions 
with  which  they  are  connected.  The  traveling  firemen  receive 
a  rate  which  is  proportionate  to  that  of  the  traveling  engineer 
of  the  same  division.  Of  course  these  allowances  must  be  very 
carefully  determined  and  the  grades,  speeds  and  character  of 
the  locomotives  must  be  considered.  They  would  vary  greatly 
on  different  roads.  For  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Mr.  Van 
Alstine  has  prepared  a  schedule  for  each  division  giving  the 
rates  of  pay  per  month  for  various  percentages  of  excess.  The 
plan  has  been  in  effect  since  May  1,  1902,  and  is  reported  to  be 
schedule  given  here  has  been  in  effect  since  May  1.  1902,  and 
is  reported  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  original  plan  of  mak- ' 
ing  allowances  per  10,000-ton  miles  for  each  train,  or  class  of 
trains,  has  been  in  effect  on  this  road  for  over  ten  years.  Trav- 
eling engineers  were  put  on  about  two  years  ago  and  soon, 
after  were  placed  on  the  premium  basis. 


The  application  of  electric  traction  to  heavy  traffic  on  pres- 
ent steam  roads  is  settling  itself  in  a  natural  and  interesting 
way,  and  it  is  to  be  Introduced  because  of  conditions  which 
cannot  be  met  by  steam  locomotives.  In  the  improvements 
of  the  New  York  Central  terminal  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Pennsylvania  into  New  York  City  will  be  seen  the  first  en- 
trance of  electricity  on  a  large  scale  into  the  field  of  heavy 
transportation  service.  The  real  beginning  was  made  in  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  tunnel,  but  the  present  schemes  will  open  a 
new  epoch  in  electric  transportation.  On  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral all  suburban  trains  from  Croton,  on  the  main  line,  and 
White  Plains,  on  the  Harlem  division;  on  the  New  York. 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  all  suburban  trains  from  a  point  yet 
to  be  determined,  and  on  all  three  lines  all  passenger  trains, 
from  whatever  distance,  will  be  drawn  into  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral station  by  electric  motors.  This,  together  with  the  con- 
templated changes  in  the  station  itself,  will  cost  about  $25,- 
000,000  and  the  electric  installation  will  be  the  largest  ever 
considered,  i^ittle  can  be  said  as  yet  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  electric  work  on  the  Pennsylvania  terminal,  but  it  will 
be  great,  and  the  extension  of  electric  traction  on  Long  Island 
and  toward  Philadelphia  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
it  seems  perfectly  reasonable  to  expect  the  Pennsylvania  to 
ultimately  use  electric  motors  for  all  its  passenger  traffic 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  as  a  natural  growth  of 
the  application  in  the  tunnel  and  at  the  new  terminal.  With- 
out an  attempt  to  forecast  the  future,  its  present  plans  are 
sufficiently  great  to  center  the  attentioa  of  engineers  and  rail- 
road officers  for  several  years,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
ol'  the  fact  that  there  is  more  heavy  electric  work  to  come. 
These  problems  involve  new  questions  for  which  there  are 
no  precedents.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to  rail- 
roads to  be  prepared  to  meet  these  new  problems,  and  a  note- 
worthy incident  to  the  situation  is  the  opportunity  which  it 
offers  to  young  men  who  combine  abilities  in  railroad  and 
electrical  work. 
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PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVE  -  NORTHERN     PACmC 

RAILWAY. 


4—6—2  Type. 


■  BUILT    BY     THE     AMEBICAN     U)COMOTIVK     COMPANY. 


This  type  of  wheel  arrangement  seems  to  be  likely  to  become 
l»opular.  There  seems  to  be  a  rather  persistent  impression 
that  a  two-wheel  leading  truck  is  less  satisfactory  than  one 
liaving  four  wheels,  but,  Ss  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not  been 
demonstrated  that  the  two-wheel  truck  is  in  any  respect  de- 
ficient. This  is  a  very  large  and  powerful  passenger  engine 
which  has  not  been  exceeded  in  heating  surface  except  by  a 


NORTHERN    PACIFIC    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVE. 
4—6—2     TyPE. 

General   Dimension;-. 

Fuel .■.;..  .  .  .  Hituniinous    coal 

Weight   in   working  order. ,-»'.';.  .  . 

Weight    on    drivers     •. i.j. .-,  .v. .  . 

Weight   engine  and  tender  in   working  order.  .-..>  »i„i.  .  . 
Wheel  base,   driving   ......,.,....,...;»...).";;; :.;..., . 

Wheel  base,   rigid    ..../...., -V.  ;..'.;»■;.  Jt^.-w  ,..••■•-'=»..•  *- 

Wheel   base,   total    .......,,....,,.....  .  .".  J'.--..-.  ..J. 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine   and   tender %,'..i'.-4i. 

Cylinders. 

I»ianieter   of  cylinders    .;.  -• ... .... . .,.  . >. 

Stroke  of  piston  .....,...,  .,i  ....;>..■..".■••;...•, ..-...•.•i....'.. 
Horizontal  thickness  of  piston., .'.'i-,*' .••.,■,■..•-'.'.  ^V*."...  . 
Diameter    of    piston    rod . . .  ....\ >  . . .....    

■    y' V  '":  ::  Valves. 

Kind   of   slide   valves,  .i  _-,;•>,■;".  i..'.  .  r.-, 

Greatest  travel  otM4eyiiiyee.t ..,:..: .....  .  .  . 


.2<i2.0<»0  lbs. 
.134,000  lbs. 
.32.''>.40o  Jbs. 
, 12  ft. 

: 12  ft. 

33  ft. 

8  ft.  4  >x.  ins. 

22  Ins. 

.  . . .  .J26  ins. 
i. .;5«a  Ins 

1  ins. 
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PASSK.NC.ER   L0CO.MOT1VE,   4- 

A.  E.  Mitchell,  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


-2   TYPE.    NORTHERN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY. 

American  LocoMOTixii  Compa.w,  Builders. 


very  few  examples  in  previous  practice,  as  the  table  in  our 
issue  of  last  June  indicates.  The  Missouri  Pacific  locomotives 
of  the  same  type,  illustrated  in  September  of  last  year,  were 
somewhat  larger  in  this  respect,  while  being  also  lighter  in 
total  weight.  The  figures  of  the  two  designs  furnish  an  inter- 
esting comparison.  The  Northern  Pacific  has  been  very  favor- 
able to  compounds,  experience  on  that  road  having  been  satis- 
factory. It  is  not  understood  that  this  departure  indicates  a 
decided  adverse  step  with  reference  to  them.  This  engine  has 
piston  valves  with  inside  admission,  frames  having  a  .single 
bar  at  the  cylinders  and  slabs  at  the  firebox,  and  the  trailing 
truck  is  of  the  Player  type  used  on  a  number  of  locomotives 
built  at  the  Brooks  Works  of  this  company,  but  in  this  case  its 
•  onstruction  has  been  somewhat  changed,  as  will  be  indicated 
in  a  later  article,  "it  was  the  intention  to  present  at  this  time 
a  number  of  the  details  of  this  locomotive,  but  because'of  the 
sj)ace  required  for  other  purposes  these  will  be  presented  later. 
The  following  ratios  and  table  of  dimensions  present  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  design,  of  wh'ch  about  50  engines  have 
been  built.  Specially  interesting  features  of  the  construction 
will  be  presented  in  another  article: 


.  .1  in 
•  ',4  in 


RATIOS. 


Tra< 
II) 

<3) 
(4) 

(«) 

i7l 


tivc  power  =  .  . 
Heating  surface 
Cylinder  volume 
Tractive  weight 
Hoiiiing  surface 
Tractive  weight 
Tnntive  elTort 

Tj-active  effort 
Heating  surface 
I teating  surface 
Grate  area 


'»♦,.*• 


•>^>-t.f.S. 


•  ^  *.'•*.•• . 


—   ,  .;-.:y,^<V:v.^..«-...^-, 


Tractive  effort  X   diameter  of  drivers      _ 

Heating  surface 
lleatinK  surface  in  i)cr  cent    of  tractive  power 


31.000   lbs. 

302 

38.7 

4.32 

8.9 

73.7 

•  •••..>•....  K't\4 


Outside  lap  of  slide  valves.  ..•»■.;  . 
Inside  clearantv  of  slide  valves.. 
Lead  of  valves  in  full  gear: 

Line  and  line  in   full  gear,  forward,   'i-ln.   lead  at  (ij^ias.  cut-off 

Wheels,  Etc. 

Number  of  driving   wheels,  , ^; 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire. 69  ins. 

.Material  of  driving  wheel.- Center.-,  cast  >terl  ;    centers,  62  ins! 

Thi  kness  of  tire ,....,;... .^i.^    ins. 

Driving   box.    material    ....  .  .  .  \..  . :  .  ,,  .  .,.;.;.->./,.-,>  i  ..  ;     ...  Cast    steel 

Diametir  and  kngth  of  tlrlving  journals.  -     ' 

9 '-J    ins.  and  9  ins.  diameter  x  12  ins. 
Diameter   ai;d   IcngtVi  r>t  main   <-rankpin   jpurnals. 

Main  side    7',    in-,  x  4  "j    ins..  7   in.-,  diameter  x  6 1/^   ins. 
Diameter    and    length'  of    side-rod    cranbpin'  journals, 

T     ;  .  ■      i.:  ."iin-.   diameter   x    4'„    ins 

Engine  truck,  kind,  i", '....;.'..  I.; ,; Four-wheel,  swing  boLster 

Engine  tru:  k.  journals ,  ; .  :\  ,  ;..„  .  ,6  ins.  diameter  x   11   ins 

Diameter  of  engine  truck  wheels,  ,  ,  .  :,.,.•,•;,.;. 33  j^^' 

Kind  of  engine  true  k   wheels .,,.,,.,,,,  .St«el   tired   .^poke  center 

fioiler. 

^'yi*-     V . .-.^.V; ; ,.i.w.^ 

Outside   diameter  of   first    ring,  ,  ,  .  . 

Working   pressure    . ;•, 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  o.utside  of  flreborr 

^- ■■:■:■■'■'.■■:■■:■■'     .■..■r'  .'25-'&2  In,.  13-16  In,   and  9-16  In, 

h  irebox,   length  -  v-VV.  .*■..'. . ...;...  ,.^. 90  ^.^g  j^^ 

Firebox,    width  i,  ;.  ^ ............. v.;., 753^^  jns' 

Firebox,  depth  .>v,  :.>.,;,..  v, ,,  ..,\; .;  Front.  78'^  ins,;    bkrk.  C6  Ins! 
Firebox  plates,  thickness: 

Sides,  ,5-16  in. :    back,  .'i-lB  in. :    crown,  •%  in.;    tube  8beet.  1/.  in 

I-  irebox,  water  space Front.  4%  ins,  ;    sides,  3<4  ins, ;    back   3 '4* ins 

Tubes,     number '        *   3qV 

Tubes,   diameter ........'.'.'.'!.'.","  '.'.'.'.2U    ins 

Tubes,   length  over  tube  sheets.  ....  ,,..^  ,1.;,.  ^.\  .^^ jj^   j ^    g  j^^." 

......;.  .•.'■••  \-  • .  -  •  i:.i.  .Four   water  tubes 

•  •:•  •  •  »;••■•  •  •'•• ,*?  26-1.,?  ,sq.  ft. 

• •/::•  -eV.'.  . .  ..^ 23.02  ,sq.  ft, 

........  ,i  ,.■•...,  .-jj-. -,;.., 175,1   s<j.  ft. 

.  i .  .  V  .  ...».,^.;  ...._,  ,  ,:,-,.  ,  .3,462.42  sq.  ft. 

i. .  .■.  .  ix,  ;•  Ji  >">  » J,. .  A. >'i  .... ,... , ...  47.2  sq.  ft. 
*  *'  ■  ■'  *■'■*■'  .,;•••••'....  •»'.',  ,■; ....  Singlo 
.5%   Ills.,  5%  fns.  and  5%   in.s.  diameter 

••• 18  Ins. 

14   ft.   10%  ins. 

Tender. 


.  .  .  .Straight 
.70  9-16  Ins. 
*.  .200    lbs. 


Firebrick,   sni)ported   on. 

Heating   surface,    tubes    

Heating    surfaie.    water  tube.s. 
Heating    surface,    firebox    .... 
Heating    surface,    total    ....'... 
GriitP    surface    ,  ...^.:.. ,..,-....  .-. 
Exhaust    pipes  •;,•;-:';■*;'.■;",  .-.  .V-> 

Exhaust   nozzles    ,  . 

Smokestack,    inside   diHmeter  . 
Snuikestack.   toii  above   rail   ., 


Weight,   empty.;;  ;  ....;..  , . ......  1:. 

Wlu'els,  number  .>;iv.V.. .  i .;; . , 
Wheels,  diameter  .C;^^  ;;..«•...>..  .:; 
lumiinls,  diameter  a nd  .lengtii v  - . . 

Wh.-I    base .  .  ..i^i 

Tender  frame  .  .  .^  . .  ,.>.. . .  i 
Wat»>r  1  apacity  v. ■...,.■.  ■.'.■y-.;-. '. 
<'oal    capacity    !  !  ■.  I-..;,  i.^v.:.-. 


.  •  ■ .  It  .  »  , 


Eight -wheel 

.49.400   lbs. 

•  ■*'♦■••.•  •  •  •  •8 

..,  .  ...  ..sains. 

.5«fc    Ins.  diameter  x    10  Ins. 
-  ■  • 17    ft.    2  ins. 

...  ,.  ...  .  ..>  .    Steel   channels 

...;;  ,w,:.:,  .rt.Ooo   V.  A.   gals 

-•••■•• 12    ton- 
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>;■• -t r(^iitetl  oUr  anU  we  systems.    Tlw  relative  merits 

•■  A 'iiicl  the  line'  ijf/tlemarkation   between   the   legitimate   tise   of 

iiireit  current  and  alteniaiinK  currc-nt  aitjurraitis  lieiu^  a  mat- 

.,: . 'ter  on  whitb  even  tlie  el*;ctri<al  exju'its  luil  to  afiier.  iluj  shop 

V';V' <?^signcr  nuist  procpedvvith  the  utmost  eaiiiion.     Several  dil- 

: "       frXf»»t   niethoilij  of  ^Qtar  speed  control   are  advocated,   ami 

',. -apparatus  with  this  object  in  view  ai)pears  to  he  iTniltii)l\  ing. 

.  ;  'nje  roiiflieting  claims  of  circuits  lor  juiwer  and  for  lighting, 

•V'ys   between    diri-cL  '^•nrrents,    must    be    met, 

.  ;.>,  A-unsidere<l  and  perhaps  comi)romised.    '^/r,  ^    ■/  ■•'.;;■'  --..^  ■■'■■: 

...   ;-,\.  V  New  tool  Hteels  of  in«reased  cutting  power  have  upset  tlie 

"■-■;   tradifions   of    feeds   ai>d    .sperdi?    for    machine    touls,    and    the 

"  V  ""i^nielUgcnt    use   ot  >*Hch    steels   has    inc!(>ased    tii<'   output   per 

■   ■'  '  .U»ol.     Both  lunUaiM'.  and.  business  considerations  call    for   the 

^'-  •.  . '.'  ■-■■■'■■      "■ '  ■  '  . 

:.'•.  piostimpi"oved  methods  of  heating,  vi  ntilating  and  lighting 
;  '/.^'v'.bt.ildings  With  elf^ctrical  di*:fril»ution  there  is  no  need  or 
■;:.  "i...J..'  justiticalion  for  small  isolated  units  of  power,  and  the  centra! 
a::!- .:r  V -.  power,  plant  assiimeis^  importance  as  the  one  sourcp  of 

■  eiie^gy.  whether  iise«i\ fof^pbwer,  lighting  or  heatiiig:    power 
l.f  ini:  distriliufed  as  elecfrieity,  «'ompiessed  air.  lu-  fluid  under 

-   V'li  ssurc   (hydraulic  power  > ;     lighting  being  accojnplished  by 

■'S  va;^  .  [ertUplv  ar*A  or  ineUndosOent  lamps,  and  heating  being  effected 
"••;.■•'.'  'r.Vv  either  exhatisf  or  |ivp^>i|eam..  Various  t.vpes  o{  T>oil»>rs  Jwiiij; 
■•>;  i'.  .,  avaiTabb<  a  selc(t5f>«i  mVist  bo  ma«le  with  «Iue  regard  to  both 
V  fi>i>i<i»st  an*!  economy  of  maintenance.  The  entwine  equipment 
'niu'st'.1»<;  <Hiosen  not'  oiiiy  as  regairdg  type  and  eeonomy,  but 
.  ttiist  b*  .siibdivided   intV  unitss  as  can   be  <ombined  :t<> 

,  the  He.'??  advantagf'  in  order  to  secviiv  the  greatest  possible 
;t;tlieiency  under  a  varying  total  load.  The- eost  of  coal  and 
•  Avater,  supply  will  dc^termine  the  choice  as  between  coudens- 
■■; ing  and  noii-cdndensing  engines,  as  well  as  between  simple 
i and  compound.  The  gas  engine  is  a  close  competitor  with 
".the  steam  engine  on  the  score  of  thermal  efficiency,  and  the 
■^lay  may.  not  be  far  <listant  when  a  :.;a3  pioduxcr  plant   may 

■  l»e.:neo«}€'d  instead  of  tb*  boiler  plant,  as;  a  basis  of   power 
.supply.    COcii  Iteing  the  accepted  fnel.  v.hether  for  use  in  gen- 
erating .'Steam  or  ))roducing  gas.  provision  should  be  made  for 

.'storing  and  han«ni;ig  the  supply,  and  handling  and  lemoving 
/ -aphes,  \vith  the'  lea^t  Expenditure  of  labor.  The  problem  of 
ydl'aft 'Verjuires  close  analysis  of  c^ndifinns  iM'fore  cho'isiui; 
. '.  Iiiet ween  the  tall  chimney  and  the  short,  the  latter  to  1)e  sup- 
.plement»'d  by  mecbaiii<Hl  appliances  for  ittducing  diaft.  To 
determine  the- grfiss  amount  of  power  to  Ive  provided  at  the 
central  station  it  Js-  necessaTj'  to  prepare  fhai-ts  showing  what 
r'  .fs  IjkHy  to  l>e  the  load  for  each  department  of  the  shops  or 
;  I  ai'bclass^  of  s^s'vice  for  each  liour  uf  the  day.  and  from  s^uch 
separate  or  individual  charts  prej)are  a-  total  load  chart,  from 
.  whieh  Tlie  desvi red  maximum  «.'an  be  d+diH-ed;  It  is  not  proh 
.  Vitbb^.  tliat  the  storag*'  battel  y  will  l)e  nutch  u.'^etl  as  an  ailjunct 
.  ,1.«»  railway  shoi»  power  plants  as  the  total  1o:hI  floes  not  ordi- 
i.  .y.  .•.'Jiai'ily  fliictiijite  between  such  wide  limits  as  in  central  sta- 
'./■:J:.' •*:tJons  wh.€Te  electriv-  energy    Is  Slip  for   tra<tiou    or    for 

V:-]'  -^l^^jirht ing  purposes.   V     .;-.  ".^  -     . 

-^     These    facts    Indicate   t^at    the   power   plant  Is    a    c-6mpTex 
i-^problem,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  problem  of  such  a  nature  as 
r  to  h»*V:StlsceptH'dv  of  treatment  iiy-well  uudersiiMid  engineeritig 
:  method^'    On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of  the  pro|)er  pro- 
portions nf  the  buildings  to  be  occU|)ied   by   the   different    de 
parlmentsfof  a  raiUvi.y  .sliop,  and  their  projier  grouping  and 
<>pa<ing  caftnol  be  .solved  byapiKaiiiig  t<t  any  existing  fonnuhe. 
\?^liut  only  by  an  iinteHigent  analysis  of  recent  exaniples  of  what 
pie  believed  to  Vie  the  best  practice  iindei'  conditions  ai)proxi- 
•\  mating  those   which    exist  to-day.     This  analysis  should    not 
fail,   however-  to  ret'ogtiize   diefeets.  if  ig.nch   exist,   in   shops 

•  whfeh  in  getieral  are  thoroughly  n»odern,   ;'  -y'.    '  ',      ,  ■    '- 
-y  'It  will  no  doubt  be  possible  by  this  process  to  deduce  cer- 

■  tain  constants,  factors,  and  ratios  whi  .-n  may  be  available  for 

•  :  future  use,  and  thi.>*  inquiry  is  made  wit li  that  objei  (  in  view. 
>\Vk«»*^    "lt"*'i"*tlVe    arrangements-,  ojr    methods    aie    tmiiid     in 

'^juim^'ticet-heh".. relative  merits  will   be  discnssed        -       -.-,...• 
^■'■■''■■]'y .'^■/■\/:i'': :■.::■■■  ...(To^  be  continued. >       -  /.•:•.':'■,••■''•":•-•.:;'.. 


A  PREMIUM    PLAN  FOR   TRAVELING    ENGINEERS. 
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i'be  Chicago   (ireat  Westeni  has  a  plan,  with   nferencc  (o  : 
1<»  «unotive  coal  records,  which  is  worthy  of  general  adoption. 
Ctjal   records  ate  larefiilly   kept,,  the  «-hUtei-eports  li(-ing  sent  . 
ilaily   til   the  .>iU|>eiint<Mident.     Coal  ailowances   are   made   for 
each  class  of  engine  an«l  ea<  h  kind  of  ser\  le  as  foll<»ws: 

Trains  Nos.   1   and  2  bctwten  Minneapolis  and  Chicago,  1.0 
imi  per  10.i>00-ton  miles..;,  ■;^::.:r^VV3--r  v       7:    I :? . -V*'^;^'." 
...All  other  passenger  and  branch  trains,"  1.2  tons  per  10, 000- ' 
ton  miles.  '  , , .:        -.; 

All  stock  or  lime  freights,  .s  tun  per  10,tlO«i-ton  niile*;.   '  '  '.    .;    ■ 

All  other  freiKhts.  .'»  ton  per  10,0<»u-toii  miles.  .  .•    ^    7  .. , 

Switching,  work  train,  or  helper  engine,  .25  Utix  per  honr. 

Idle  under  steam.  .(}'!'>  ton  per  hour. 

The  travf-ling  engineers  are  paid  a  certain  guaranteed  miniV  ;/ 
mum  salaiv^uid  their  actual  latos  per  month  are  ba.sed  upon 
the  per  cent,  of  excess  made  by  the  engines  on  the  divisions- 
with  which  they  are  c;>nnected;     The  traviding  tiicmen  receive 
a  rate  which  is  proportionate  to  that  of  the  traveling  engineer- 
(jf  tlie  same  division.    Of  con rsetliese  allowances  mxist  be  very.  ■ 
carefully  d«'termin«d  an<l  the  gra<tes.  .si»eeds  and  chai'acter  ()f:; 
the  locomoiiv<>ii  must  l.*e  c^msidered.    They  would  vary  greatly 
ou  dift'ereiit   roads.     Kor  the  Chicago  (Iicat  Western  Mr.   Van 
.Mstine  has  pr«  pared  a  schetlule  ftu-  each  division  giving  the. 
rates  of  pay  per  month  for  various  perwutages  of  excess.    The  ; 
plan  has  been  in  « ffect  .since  May  1.  }'J02.  and  is  reported  to  be; 
schedule  given  he-re  has  bi'cn  in  efftct  .since  .May  1.  11)02.  and  " 
is  reported  to  be  very  sat'sfact«uy.    The  ;()rigtnal  plan  of  nmk- 
ing  allowan<-os  perlU.uO(»-tou  miles  for  each  ti'ain,  or  class  of 
trains,  has  breu  in  effect  on  this fo.id  for  over  ten  years.    Trav-' 
cling  engineers  w<  re   put   on  about   two  years  ago  and  soon'^ 
after,  \v_ere  plaeeil  on   the  p.reuuum   basjs.  ., ; 


The  application  Of  electric' traction  to  heavy  traffic  on  pres- 
ent steam  roads  is  settling  itself  in  a  natural  and  intercsitng. 
way,  and  It  Is' to  1*e  introduced  because  of  conditions  which' 
cannot  be  met  by  steam  locomotives.     In  the  improvemehts . 
of  the   Xew   York  Central   terminal   and    the   entrant  e  of   the: 
reunsylvania  into  New  York  City  will  be  seen  the  first   em 
tran<e  of  electricity  on  a  large  scale  into  the  field  of  heavy- 
transportation  service.     The  real  beginning  was  made  in  the- 
Haltimore  &  Ohio  tunnel,  but  the  present  schemes  will  open  a;. 
new  epoch  in  electric  transportation.     On  th(?  New  York  Cen-. 
tral  all  suburban  trains  from  Croton,  on  the  main  line,  and 
White    Plains,  ,o&  the   Harlem   division;    on   the   New    York, 
New  Ifaven  &  Hartfonl  all  suburban  trains  from  a  point  yet. 
to  be  determined,  and  on  all  three  lines  all  passenger  trains, 
from   wliatever  distance,  will   be  drawn  into  the  Orand  Cen- 
tral station  by  electric  motors.     This,  together  with  the  con- 
templated changes  in  the  station  itself,  will  cost  about  |25,-. 
Ooo.oiHi  am]   the  electric   iustallatiirn   will   be  the  largest  ever 
considered.     i..ittlc  can   be  said  as  yet  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  eleetrit!  Work  on  the  Pj-unsylvanla  terminal,  but  it  will 
be  iireat.  and  the  extension  of  eleetrle  traction  on  Long  Island 
and  toward   Philadelphia   v.  ill  follow  as  a  ina(t<r  of  nei-essity.. 
P   seems  perfectly   reasonable   to  exjtect   the    I'ennsylvania  to 
ultimately    use   electric    motors    for    all    its    passenger    trafflc 
liei  wei  iT*.\ew   York  aud    Philadelphia  as  a  natural   growth  of 
the  application  in  the  tunnel  and  at  the  new  terminal.'   Withr- 
out   an   attempt  to   forecjvst   the   future,  its  pres<'nt    plans  are. 
siif!i(  ieiHly  gi-'-at  to  center  the  attentio.i  of  engineers  and  rail- 
road officers  for  several  years,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
()'■  the  fact  that  there  is  more  heavy  electric  work  to  come. 
These    problems    involve   new    qtiestlons    for   which    there    are 
no  precedents.     It   is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  int(>rest  to  rail 
roads  lo  be  prepared  to  meet  these  new.  problems,  ami  a  note- 
worthy  riiiident   to  the  siluatit)n  is  the  opportunity  which  it. 
offers  to  young  men  who, comWliQ  abilities  in. railroad   and 
electrical  work... ;.;;.., ^  .;.•■; .--  ■■,'■■_:■:■..■.,    -,■,.... '^ ■;■■■,-•■-,  : 
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; -/f  ASSENOER    LOCOMOTIVE       NORTHERN     PACIFIC 

V  ^, ;;./-.  V----;;^  ^-^  >•       RAILWAY.     V.-.,.:..;   .v:.;.  ;.--;V-.-;. 


1H:"I     I:Y     THK     AMJ;l!IC\.N     l.n«t»\|(rri\>     Onii'iVNXi 


V^iMiis  typt'  <»f  wU^  s«^em«  to  \n'  Ukely  ti*  IJecojiitv 

{M>|)iiliir.  There  s«>enis  to  be  a  latlur  pei'sistrnl  inii)rt*ssioir 
that  Ji  tW(j-Avh(*el  lea<ling  tnuk  is  hss  satisfarfoiy  than  one 
liavinj;  loui  wiieels.  hut.  as  \'nr  as  we  kugw.  it  has  not  been 
ii»»mon.«tratetl  tliat  tJie  twD-wln  <l  muk  is/  irt  stiiy  re8i)*!rt  dc- 
Uclent.  This  is  a  very  large  anil  iJt;)\veVfii|  pas'seiiger  ettgine 
whicli   lias  not  been  ex(  eedccj  in,  h»'a^^UK^«'l'3V*"  <*-M"<-*l*V  ^1^^^^^ 


'FHivJ  :: . . ,  ■::;.,^-.  ■  -  ■:■■,.■■    •-.-.;..  ■.■■■■  ^'i-i-^^-v;.  ;-.^.:j.>: 

Xr«<iBlii'  HV  -workiiiK  onler,  . ..  .  ....  ...;.-.•..•;'.;;-./.,.;•'-". 

AX'vijeJu    ou    rlrlv»:rs;    .  .  .    .       . .  .  .  .  .  ..:v..  z^.:  . ;  ;-J.  .-• 

.VSV'iglii  ,f(i>;j)ii<>  >B<.  NjiiK.<^r  III   >yiirkhi«  itrdor  :'.■;■:  .^.."V 
WlT'K.r  i>a-«,   tiriviuft    ...,..'.■.....,  .  ..Vvl.ti'.  ...•.'.■.•..•. 


VVticrl   l«ivf.    toiiil  •:  .  ;  .  .  ,  , :  .  .'-.j  ■.■■'/: 

\\'h<-i;\  .bit^;»■,  :(i>r:it,  .rtl.siin-- ..-iliVj.  tni<l<rf.r  ; 

liiiiiiii-t.f;  of  <AJ'««'t''>  ..::;...  / ;.  /v.. 
Stroke  of  i>iAton  .:.  , .  .  '■,■.,■■  ....  ;■. ,  .'v. 
M<>i  i;'.<iHi:il    iliir_kin's^   nf,  t4-»<ni. !    ■.  '.•.;;!:.■... 


-■;->^^'s.>>>Tv 


Vah-.'^sf 


'.-|{JHlMJtll«>U>       f:ll.tl 

.',•;  .'v£>»i.»"»''  lU.- 

;:.  .  . ■■i{;.'.'..4'»(».t 
W: -:■  .:v..-.-t:;h. 
/;;.;...;;:. :.  lift. 
..  .;.v,-?.>,,-   :•:J3*l:' 


•>  r.' 


-  vvry   few  /exaitiiiies  ill    previtjiis  jiraetjeev  as  4htr  table;  motti'v*^^^^^         tiit-iOf  i^liij*'  vaK<'X  V;  ■-;  -i^^^ 

•^l^siieof  last  June  Inai^ates.  '  TheMi«^«iflW  Pavifie^hieomot^W^^^;^}^^  .:^..?:>.vv.  .:>^^  ^ 


V  K..''^  iJit"  sariie  type,  illustrat.-.l  in  September  Of  last  >ear-. >'er<> 

'■  "■: -Mtmewhai   hirger  in   this  respect,   while  beiiip  also   lighter  in 


\Vli«'..Js.:l^c^ 


tufal  weijiiif.     iii«.  figures  oj  thr  twt)  designs  inrnish  an  inter-      f.i:,„,4i,r  of  diivint  wluM.t.  u^H^<^lrl..■  nf  rfri^-VC'.  i^i:.,.j,vv; 


.. .  Vw.'^ting  <oniparison.    The  Xrirthern  I»!t<tlir  has  bwn  v<r.\  favors 
;  , U'aW*?  to  eompounds.  experiene*  on  that  r(>ad  having  beeii  satis*  ■ 
,'■'   fa<  tory.     It  is  not  iVntkrstood  that  this  il*'paitr»re  i«(Heatrs  a 
V.  •.y.V'M'ided  adverse  step  with  ref(jefi<e  to  Mum.     Tliis  •Migiiie  ha;< 
■  •'--.  pist<iu   valves   with   inside  admission.    Iranies  having  a   sngle 
':.,-'*>«!''**  the  cylinders  and  slabs  at  the  firebox    and  the  trail JiVfJ; 
'^  .-,i'^''"»|<  is  of  the  Player  ty|>.OMSHdon  a  uumliev  of  io«onH»tiv>i 
'"lilt  at  the  Hrooks  Works  of  this  cnnipany.  but  in  this  i-ase  lis 
'  'nstru.ction  haii  been  .s<>!uewhat  i  hanged,  as  will  lie  ind  rated : 
,;■  ,.,-^.f«  a.  later  arti('1*>;    It  was  the  int*  jition  to  present  at  this  time' 
>:.  --a  iiuniber  of  the  details  (Vf  this  lOc-omotive.  litjt  l><i«'atiSe  Of  the 
"- ■•'^I'Jiie  required  forotlu'r  ]turpos«'s  tbcsr  will  be  pr<  sentetl  later. 
'  •.  V.T''**  I'ollowing  latios  and  tabb'  of  dimejisions  present  the  Uaifl- 
.:>*■•.  jt»g  features  of  the  design,  of   wh'eh    about    r.u   engines   havA' 
: -••.Iwen  built.     Sperially  interesting  features  of  the  <.-onstni<-tioiv; 
.;.:.' --will  be  vix'seivted  in  anothcf  aiticde:;.;'.  :;/r;'     kJ'/.^^/,';  /•.••.   .   r   ':■ 


. .'    i.'l  )■ .  !i'i''  '!'..*?  ^f*'  fae.-' 

'■•,■ '  .'.  I-:'-,  •'.vliinlrr  v'lViutUo 

..■,...*• .     ■     ^.     .  _       .     . 

,  •■'^'ti  j^'TrrtrtJvt"  wciclit   . 
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:    ■jiliviitt;  .'l'<-:v,.  tMiilvHi"!^   ;  :  ,•- J:;v.V;;::  ,;;,H.;  :  .^ii.';  •.v-.- ivJ^sl*  jk'iiiet  ' 

ttiaiiivt..  r  ^njl^l.  ujiril.i  of  itrivini:  .ioiivHaJ.s.   :.■■•,  "'   '.■"■■■.;>_.    .  •  •  ' ''    ,>••.'••-  ■  '.■ 

'..■•:■■  .•' '"ifi'^-  "■"•}■  y- iTi>,:tifain«>f4ji!  X  1-2  ■jn*^^'■•■' 
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ELECTRiaTY  IN  RAILROAD  SHOPS. 


MACHINE  TOOL  PROGRESS. 


Mr.  L.  R.  Pomeroy,  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  has 
sounded  the  keynote  to  the  railroad  repair  shop  situation  in 
his  recent  paper  upon  the  above  subject,  delivered  before  the 
Central  Railroad  Club.  The  importance  of  the  part  that  elec- 
tricity is  playing  in  modern  railroad  shop  practice  was  never 
before  made  so  prominent.  The  convenience  of  an  elec- 
trical power  distribution  system,  with  which  the  shop  electric 
lighting  may  be  furnished  from  the  same  dynamos,  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  states  that  the  two  great  advantages  of  the 
direct  current,  so  far  as  power  transmission  is  concerned,  are 
slow  speed,  and  variable  speed  on  the  motor  itself.  With  a 
slow-speed  motor  it  is  possible  often  to  make  a  sufficient  reduc- 
tion of  speed  to  the  normal  required  by  the  machine  by  means 
of  gearing  with  a  motor  using  a  slight  variation  in  field  wind- 
ing, increasing  the  cost  of  the  motor  only  about  5  per  cent. 
over  standard  types;  an  increase  in  speed  of  25  per  cent,  above 
normal  may  be  obtained  by  field  weakening,  or  40  per  cent, 
below  normal  by  interposing  armature  resistance  is  possible. 

While  it  is  not  advisable  to  presume  on  using  the  full 
range  of  such  speed  variation  continuously,  yet  in  conjunction 
with  the  step  cones,  or  back  gears,  any  intermediate  speed 
between  the  cones  or  gears  can  be  exactly  met.  Such  speed 
variation  is  feasible  and  practical.  This  represents  the  cheap- 
est form  of  utilizing  motor  speed  variation,  from  the  view- 
point of  first  cost. 

—  Next  in  point  of  cost  is  the  use  of  a  special  type  of  motor, 
giving  100  per  cent,  field  regulation.  By  this  type  of  motor 
the  varying  requirements  of  most  any  tool  can  be  met  at  a 
slightly  increased  cost  over  constant-speed  or  standard  motors. 

By  varying  the  current  flowing  in  the  field  coils  of  a  motor 
the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  is  changed  and  the  speed  of 
the  motor  varied.  With  any  setting  of  the  field  the  motor 
will  give  constant  speed  under  changes  of  load,  and  thi.s 
method,  therefore,  avoids  the  greatest  objection  to  rheostatic 
control. 

A  motor  of  ordinary  design  will  not  permit  of  any  consider- 
able field  weakening,  without  deleterious  sparking  at  the  com- 
mutator, but  with  a  special  motor  having  small  armature 
reaction  a  variation  in  speed  of  two  to  one  can  readily  be 
obtained,  and  when  delivering  a  constant  horse-hower  the  cur- 
rent will  be  approximately  the  same  at  all  speeds  because  the 
potential  across  the  armature  terminals  is  always  the  same. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  states  that  mere  economy  of  transmission  is 
one  of  the  least  advantages  to  be  gained  by  electric  driving; 
the  cost  of  power  in  fuel  is  so  small  a  part  of  the  total  cost 
of  operation  that  it  can  be  practically  ignored,  on  account  of 
the  other  advantages  and  larger  savings  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  electric  transmission.  He  estimates  the  fac- 
tors which  enter  into  the  cost  of  production  at  the  following 
average  values:  ^ 

Fuel 3  per  cent,  of  the. total  cost  of  the  article 

Labor    ",.v.>- 47  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  article 

Material   . . .  .> , .  1;  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  article 

The  conclusions  of  the  paper  are  that  electric  shop  driving 
permits  of  a  centralized  power  generation  for  light  and  manu- 
facturing purposes;  maximum  efficiency  of  workman,  ma- 
chines and  labor  involved;  intensified  production  at  best 
speeds  and  at  the  power  limit  of  machines,  with  improved 
quality,  maximum  output  and  reduced  cost. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  is  a  minimum.  The  depreciation 
is  less  than  in  any  other  system.  The  saving  effected  is  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  the  incidental  repairs  and 
renewals  to  the  electric  machinery  or  the  wiring  system.  At- 
tendance and  supervision  can  be  largely  centralized  and 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 


Feeds  and  Dbivks. 


BY    C.    W.    OBEBT. 


n. 


In  the  preceding  article  of  this  series  were  described  two 
admirable  variable-speed  positive-drive  mechanisms  which  are 
applied  to  the  feeds  of  lathes.  In  this  issue  a  mechanism  of 
similar  character,  which  has  been  applied  to  the  Cincinnati 
milling  machine,  will  be  considered,  'ihis  device  belongs  to 
the  same  general  classification  of  positive-drive  mechanisms 
with  the  speed  range  varying  through  a  definite  number  of 
steps  by  the  use  of  gears. 

The  variable-speed  device,  applied  by  the  Cincinnati  Milling 
Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  the  feeds  of  their  plain  and 
r.nlversal  milling  machines  consists  of  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct mechanisms,  one  of  which  transmits  the  power  to  the 


FIG.      7. FRONT     VIEW     iJ^     LPPEH     GEAR     BOX. 
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other  at  one  of  two  differont  speods.  while  thp  other  delivers 
the  power  thus  received  to  the  machine's  feeds  with  a  varia- 
tion possible  of  eight  different  speeds.  The  latter  eight-speed 
mechanism  consists  of  the  nest  of  gears  and  selective  gear 
principle  described  in  our  preceding  issue,  although  the  same 
result  is  secured  in  a  different  manner.  Figs.  7  and  9  are  ex- 
ternal views  respectively  of  the  two  above  mentioned  gear 
mechanisms  enclosed  in  their  cases,  while  Fig.  8  is  a  sectional 
plan  v;ew  of  the  two-speed  gear  mechanism,  and  Figs.  10  and 


from  the  same  through  the  vertirally  inclined  shaft,  V.  The 
motion  is  received  fiom  shaft,  V^,  through  another  pair  of 
miter  gears  onto  a  shaft,  C.  carrying  the  two  feed  gears,  Q 
and  U,  Fig.  10.  Then  upon  a  shaft.  O.  there  are  arranged  two 
nests  or  cones,  js.  and  Y.  of  four  gears  each,  the  four  gears  of 
each  nest  being  keyed  to  a  sleeve  fitting  loosely  on  the  shaft. 
so  that  either  nest  may  revolve  as  a  solid  unit  on  the  shaft 
independently  of  the  other.  These  two  gear  cones  are  given 
independent  motions  by  the  feed  gears,  of  which  the  larger 


KIG    9. FRONT    VIKW    OK    LOWER    GEAR    HOX. 

11  are  an  external  rear  view  with  covers  removed  and  sec- 
tional views,  respectively,  of  the  eight-speed  gear  mechanism. 

The  two-speed  gear  mechanism,  i,  Pig.  8,  is  located  so  as 
to  receive  its  motion  from  an  extension  of  the  milling  machine 
spindle,  A,  and  transmits  power  through  a  pair  of  Tniter  gears 
and  a  vertically  inclined  shaft,  V.  down  to  the  eight-speed 
Kear  mechanism  below.  The  variation  ot  speed  is  obtained  in 
mechanism,  T,  by  means  of  a  method  of  change-gears.  On  the 
spindle  extension  shaft,  A,  there  are  two  gears,  a  large  one 
and  a  small  one;  on  the  shaft,  B,  there  are  two  corresponding 
gears,  one  of  which  will  mesh  with  each  of  those  on  A,  both 
being  mounted  upon  a  sleeve  which  is  splined  on  and  may  slide 
along  the  shaft,  B. 

The  position  of  this  sleeve  and  gears  is  governed  by  the 
guide  block,  N,  embracing  the  larger  gear  on  the  shaft,  B,  so 
that  by  moving  this  guide  block  through  the  medium  of 
handle,  D,  either  pair  of  gears  may  be  brought  into  mesh.  A 
middle  position  of  the  handle  and  gears,  which  is  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  8,  clears  both  pairs  of  gears  out  of  mesh  and 
thus  throws  all  of  the  feeds  out  of  gear.  Tnis  makes 
two  speeds  possible  with  this  combination,  one  giving  an  in- 
crease of  speed  and  the  other  a  decrease  of  speed,  and  in  the 
middle  position  no  motion  is  transmitted. 

The  eight-speed  mechanism,  S,  is,  as  was  before  stated,  situ- 
ated  below   the   two-speed   mechanism,   receiyiag   its   motion 


FIG.    10 REAR   VIEW   OF   LOWER  GEAR   BOJb< 
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.: ;    Mr^  1-v  R^i'oinerbyjVat'  the  Oeueral  Ktoctiic  Com|)any.  has 
,:;  VsouTided  the  k^ynoU;  ttt  the  railroad  repair  sliop  situation  in 

liis  recent  pai"T  upon  tU«  above  subjert,  delivered  Itilore  tlie 
,  rtVntcarilaijroad  C!mI>/- Th<»  imjmrt^  <)!"  iIk-  part  Uiat  ele<r- 
■■  trifity  is  playing  in  modern  railroad  shop  practice  was  never 

iM't'ore    inade'sn    pr<ui)in«'nt.      Tlii'    «<)nv<iii(M)«»'    of    au    I'irc- 

trical  p()\v»'r  distribiilicm  systcni,  with  wliich  tlie  shojt  electric 
;    jiyhting   may   he   furnished   troni   the  same   dynamos,   cannot 
./tw".  overestimated.   ■•;.•■.  Z'^;- /■•  --i;;/.'  '  ^■' .' /  K,-    '  -'' ■ 
;■   ;     Sir.    I'oiiicroy   siat»'S   fUat    the   two   jircat   advantapps   of   ih*- 

direct  curreiii,  so  I'ar  as  power  transmission  is  concemfd,  arr 

:  slow  speed,  and  variaid*'  »pecd  on   tho  niotnr  itself.     With  a 

;  ^idw 'Speed  niotoF  it.  1.spossiid»'  Dlt'ii  lo  malic  a  sufVuient  n-duc- 

;     tion  of  s]»»Mn[  to  the  rlornuil  nnpiircd  by  the  machine  by  means 

of  ^earinj?  with  a  motor  usincr  a  slight  variation  in  field  wind-. 
:   in^.   iucreasiriK  the  t:ost.  »)f  the  motor  only  about   ■"•   p<'r  cent. 

ov'er  standard  typ«>s:  an  ilici-ease  in  «peed  of  ::."  pci-  ci-m.  above 
,    Kornialrinay  iW  o)itait>ed  hy  field  wfaKeniiDi.  or  4rt  i>er  cent. 

♦»elow  normal  Kv  interposinj.'  armature  resisranco  is  possible. 

.   While    It    is    not    advisable    to    presume    on    using    tlie    full 

•  ran.ce  of  such  S4)ee<l  variation  continuously,  yet  in  conjunction 
^. -with   the  st'ej)  eones/ or:  bav^^  icears.   any   intermediate  speed 

-iWwpen  the  conefi  ot  sears  call  be  exactly  niet.     Such  spet-ii 
variation  is  if>asilde  aiid  practical.     This' represents  the  eheajh 
est    fiu'in  of  iKiiiziJtg  motor  speed   variation,   from   the  vi^'W;" 
'i';^|j|oint.'ot: first  epst:  ;''^^^v^!r.'^^  '■■'':■■■'•■.-'■■■-.::. 

.'./Next  in  pdiirt  of  cost  Is  the  use  crf^  a, special  tyfic  of  motor, 
'  ifivinj;  Uto  per  cent,  field  regulation,  liy  this  lyjte  of  motor 
•file  varying  requirem^uts  of  most  any  tool  can  b<'  niet  at  a 
.     slt^vrly  increased  cost  nV<»iv cohi<tant-spe<'d  or  standard  luotors. 

•  ';'.  T.fy  varying  the  ch(T«'nt.  flowing  rrith<»  field  coils  of  a  motor 
-  .  tile  streiigth  of  iffe  magnetic  field  is  cbatiged  and  the  s|)eed  of" 

.,>h>   ni.otor  .varieii.      With   any  i?efiing  «d'   the   field    the   motor 

;  will,  give    ctjfistint    spewj    under    tdi'anK*^      of    load,    and    this 

method,  'tlit-refoi-e,  avoids  the-  g^  i<i  iheostatie 

,";;»'oiifr«l:  \;-   ;::■■■",.  V  /  ^^^.^-;  •';^;.  ,,../•;,.   \' ■.,  ^  .  >;. 

.        .A  moKU'  of  (H-dlnsM'.v  design -wilt  nof  permit  lA  any  ( misidci-. 

J^idefielij  weakening,  without  delet«'rious  sparfciilg  at  the  c(un- 

•  mutator.  Ini.t.^vith  a  si»ecial  motor  having  'sma  II  aimature 
■    r»'action  "a    variation    In   speed   of  two   to  one- can    readily    be 

•  obtaineil.  and  when  dejivering  a  •onstant  horse  hower  the  «ur- 
.rent  wiUbe  approximately  the  same  at  airspeeds  because  ihe- 

•  pofential  aerioss, ihe  armrtture  terminals hs  always  the  same., 

.  .  •.  Mr.  I'o me roy  states  that  mere  eeononty  of  transmission   is 

'one.  of  the  least  advanta.ges  to  he  gained  by  electric  driving: 

the.c«gt  of  iH>\v»'r  in   fuel  is  so  smftll  r»  [larl   of  the  total  <'osT 

,    ot  bperatioh  that  if  can  be  praotically  ignore<l,  on  account  of 

"the  other  advantages  and   larger  savings   resulting   from   the 

introduction  of  elect ri«-  transmission.     He  estimates  the   fac- 

'    t«>rs  whi«:h  enter  into  tUe.cost  of  prQdiiction  at  the  following 
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3  per'cetit.  of  the  total  cost  nf  the  article 

.'47  per  epntv  of  the  total  cost   <>{  the  article- 

r»<i  pVr  wnt.  of  th**  iotal  eost  of  the  article 


., ..  Th**.  eoneltisionsof  tlie  papei*  iire  that  electric  shop  driving 
Ijerniits  of  a  central izedp(i^tt-er  generation  for  liglit  and  maim- 
factuiling  inirposes;  ma.ximtim  efficiency  of  workman,  ma- 
<hiuesainl    labor,    invol veil;      intensified    production    at     best 

•  speetls  andat  the  i^tower  linitt  of  ma«hines,  with  improveil 
(jualily.  maximum  otitptit  and  reduced  ooBt^  V  :     --•  •  Vy    '  •  •'    ' 

■_.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  a  minimum.     Tli«'  deplcciatiot\ 

'is  less  tiian  in  any  other  system.  The  >aving  eiTecitd  is  much 
luurH  ih^n  s utile ieut  to  pay  for  alt  tlie  incidental   repairs  and 

.j-e^fVials  tc»  tiie  eiectrfe  maehti.i*>i>'  or  tii'*'  wiring  system.  At- 
tendan<"e  and  supervisinn'-iaw  he  v  laiTKely  ceiuraliKed  arid 
redireed  to  .a  uinimUin^  .    -  -'       ,       ^'  ., 


MACHINE  TOOL  PROGRESS. 
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Ill  the  i)re(<>ding  article  of  this  series  were  «leRcrihed  two 
admirabb*  variable-speed  positive-drive  mechanisms  which  are 
applied  lo  the  feeds  of  lathes.  In  this  issue  a  mechanism  of 
.^imilai-  character,  which  has  been  ai»plied  to  the  Cincinnati 
milling  machin*'.  will  be  considere<l.  iliis  device  belongs  to  ■ 
the  same  general  classificati<ui  of  positive-drive  mechanisms 
with  the  speed  range  varying  through  a  definite  number  of 
steps  by  the  use  of  gears.  , 

The  variabb'-si)eed  <levice.  applied  by  the  Cincinnati  Milling 
.Maihiiie  Co.,  Ciniiiuiati.  Ohio,  to  the  fee^ls  of  their  jilain  and 
universal  milling  machines  consists  nf  two  separate  and  dis-- 
tiiiit   merhanisms.  one  of  which   transmits  the  power  to  the 
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-fiiJfW'  at  onr  t^f  two  iliffon-nr  siK-rds.  \v1iil«vUi»'  otiuM-  «IH nor s 

■  ih^  powfT  tlvns  received  to  tlip  mailvine's  feods4  willi  a  varia- 

%i»(iiu  iio:jsil)le  of  eight  dilTcrtvnt  speods.     The  latter  f'ight-spwtl 

itjoj  hanlftin   »oTisi8ts   of  i h<>   nest  of  .gears^^^anrt  ^I^trfjve   geiir . 

(rtiii,j|i|V«<  <les<-rilwjd  ill  «Hir  i»i'fH««dinK  isHue.  although  t:h«;sanie 

.V(>tiH  is  KO«nrP(i  in  a  ilifferent  maniior.     I-Mss.  7  and  H  aro  ex- 

ff'inai   vii>\vs   resi)t't  tivt'ly   ol    ihi'   two   a liove  mentioned    K'^ai" 

;:.ijie«-iianjsniB  enclosed  in  their  (asseSvwhii^Fig/S  is  a; sectional 

x|(i^u  vjew  of  the  lwo-st)e^(l  g«yar  niechaulsitt,  jiAd  Figs/ 1h  and 


froiii  the  Haivie  ttiv^njih  the  y«M"ti<'iiiny  fnolinerl  shaft,  V"i  ThP- 
iiuttion  is  rerciviHJ  fioni  shaft,  V,  jJir.oush.  aiiother ;  pair  ot 
niiter  g<p:irs  ont<>  a  shkfr.  C  i«.iTyfnK^  llJe  ;lvm  JfiecMi  isear^^^^ 
and  IT  FiS-  T"  Tlien  n\nm  a  isbaft,-C>.  there  a!'eiarran*pi'<l  .two 
n^^sis  or  «oiie^,  A  an4i  v.  of  f4)ui-  s^'ars;  each,  tjie  four  ,ireai>'  t»f, 
e.i<4v  nest  l>einy;.  Keyed  ro  a  sieeve  tin  in?i  loosely  <m  th«'  >;haft. 
s<i  that  ei titer  nest  nui\'  EeviDlve;  as  a  solid  niiiioii  iftf  «hatt 
!ndei»endent]y  of  tlw  oilU'r.  Ttiese  two  >g»*ai^  con>s  are  given 
indepenrtenr  hiotjoHti  hy  the  feetf  /g««aj*s,  ot  .wjliich.  thje  fiicser 


-■■•      ^!'  ■'  0.    ■  ;  )!:i<j/!>     ^KftiiXT  yii:\v   •H:;;ho*vi':Tt  •■•Jv^t!.;.  tH^- :'•.-;>_:  •'     ;>^" 

;1  i   ai-e-  iiiv  exiel-jual   rear  vi«iw   \\fii\i  A:uyt»rs  ;i-enro\ fed  atid  ^et- . 

•ti(iua]  vle\vs.  W'specti^ely,  of  ih*f  eiBin-Kneif^d  geaf  iitethauisHj.  ; 

;    Ttie  t'\vo-si)eed  t;cai-  uiechanisni.  '«.   I'li;;  S,   is  lorafed   so  as 
-t^  receive  it«  niolion  from  an  extensitui  of  liie  milling  nia»:hinei 

^1.»}ndk\  A.  and  trauHniits  irouer  through  a  pair  of  niitet-  gears  ■ 
{and  a  vertieallr  inclined  sJiafl,y.dow4tQ  :t^e-  ««ghi^sp^ 
:;geai'  nietlianisni  i)elo\v.     Tiie  vaiiiition  o1  speed  is oltiained  in  , 
•  nicriianUni,  T,  by  meaiis  of  a  njeihod  oi  change-gears.  On  lite, 
.spitidle'  extension  shaft.  A,,  there  are  two -gears,  a  large  one 

and  a  small  one;  on  the  sliafty  IJ, iiVere  are  two  covrespondiug 
.gears,  one  of  whirh  will  mesh  with  eacil  of  those  on  A.  both 

living- mounted  upon  at  sleev{«;_,which  is  sjjliaetlon  ami  ftiay;  slidfe. 
■■iiiJongthe  shaft,  li.   -        ;;  "^;" '^  -•'  ■■'■;"'-  ^r'-  '>'-^  ;:-:;V;^'?',;;:. -'';'', ■;,'■■'■ 
•      The   jiosition   of  iliiij  >leeve  and  gears  j»  govt^rniJdUy  1110  • 

Kitide  block,  N,  embracing  the  larger  geai*  bn  the  shaft.   B.  so 
;.  tliat    by  moving    ihis    guide    lrlo<k    throjigh    t!ie    medium    of> 

handle,  I>,  »ilher  pair  tif  gears  may   lie  brouglii  into  niesh;     "A 

tiiiddle  jiaaition  of  tlie  tfandle  ami  gpa65,^iuehi?tlief  position 

slio\\tn  ji^  Fig.  8,  cleat's  iwitli  pairs  of  gears  out  of  in eish  and  : 
-vihus  ibrows  all  of  tlie  feeds  out  of  gear.'  Tnis  malxes 
.  i" wo.  speeds  possible  with  this  (ombination,.  one  giving  an  in- 
./•'^'^^se  t)f  sp^j  ^jjjj  jl^^^  gtlier  a  detrease  of  speed;  and  in  tlie -; 
^  niiddle  posit  iojin  of  inotiopis^ti-ansmiitcd.:  •;'.-;  .■-''':^'^-''^'Z^r-<'\ 
five  eiglit  speefi  mechanism.  S.  is.  as  \vas  before  stated.  Situ- 
;^teil;  below   the   iworspeeil   ineqlvani,sni,    receiving  ;  its,  wotion 
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gear,  U,  nieshrs  pennantMitl.v  with  the 
smallest  gear  of  nest,  X.  giving  that  nesl 
a  relatively  high  speed,  and  the  smaller 
gear,  U,  meshes  permanently  with  the 
smallest  gear  of  nest  Y.  giving  that  nest 
a  relatively  slow  speed.  In  this  way  a 
wide  range  of  spe^Mls  is  available,  in  eight 
steps,  by  virtue  of  the  two  nesta  revolving 
at  widely   different  speeds. 

The  manner  of  delivering  motion  froni 
any  one  of  the  gears  upon  the  two  nests 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  gear  box  first 
described  in  this  series,  differing  mainly 
in  the  provision  for  bringing  the  receiving 
pinion.  E.  up  against  the  cones.  This  in- 
termediate gear,  E,  is  feathered  on  the 
shaft.  F,  so  as  to  slide  along  it.  and  is 
brought  into  mesh  with  any  one  of  the 
eight  cone  gears  by  shifting  the  two 
levers,  G  and  I,  shown  in  Figs.  9,  11  and 
11'.  The  lower  lever,  .,  moves  the  gear.'E, 
along  its  shaft.  F,  through  the  medium  of 
a  toothed  sector,  W.  which  meshes  with 
the  rack,  Z,  upon  which  is  carried  the 
guide  block  embracing  the  gear,  E. 

The  proper  position  of  the  lever  I,  for  a 
position  of  mesh  by  gear,  E.  is  indicated 
by  the  eight  lioles  upon  the  quadrant  at 
the  front  into  which  the  lever  locks. 
After  the  gear,  E,  has  been  brought  into 
position  for  mesh  by  means  of  lever,  I.  it 
is  moved  forward  into  mesh  by  the  lever. 
G.  which  does  so  by  moving  the  entire 
lower  slide,  R.  ol  the  box  up  toward  the 
cones,  the  proper  adjustment  of  this  lever 
for  bringing  the  pitch  lines  of  the  gears 
into  coincidence  being  indicated  by  holes 
in  its  quadrant  into  which  it  locks.     This 

movement  of  the  slide.  R,  with  respect  to  the  lever.  G.  wliicb  is 
mounted  on  the  frame  of  the  mechanism,  is  accompiisherl  l)y 
means  of  a  helical  groove,  Gr,  Fig.  11,  on  the  lower  side  of  its 
hub  which  engages  with  a  pin  on  the  upper  side  of  the  slide. 
Power  is  delivered  from  the  shaft.  F,  through  a  feed  shaft 
having  universal  joint  connections  to  allow  for  the  lateral 
movement  of  the  slide,  K. 

Fig.  12  is  a  general  view  of  the  No.  4  universa.  Cincinnati 
miller  with  this  gear  mechanism  applied,  the  two-speed 
mechanism  being  above  and  the  eight-speed  mechanism  below 
a'  the  rear.  It  is  so  arranged  that  all  levers  may  be  operated 
from  the  front,  but  above  all  the  extreme  economy  of  space, 
o<(uuied  by  the  complete  mechanism  for  such  a  variation  of 
It;  speeds  possible,  is  to  be  noted;  since  the  lower  mechanism 
is  capjtble  of  delivering  eight  different  speeds,  and  the  upper 
device  may  deliver  two  different  speeds  to  it,  the  combined 
mechanism  is  capable  of  furnishing  IG  different  speeds:  This 
device  has  the  paramount  advantage  of  having  both  of  the 
gear  mechanisms  entirely  closed  and  tiuis  protected  from  dirt 
and  injury.  It  is  quite  as  simple  in  «onstruction  as  the  de- 
vices heretofore  mentioned  and  involves  no  serious  difficulties 
in  its  manipulation;  while  in  the  manner  of  design  it  gives 
evidence  of  the  application  of  a  great  amount  of  ingenuity 
and  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  applied  mechanism  to  be 
found  among  the  devices  of  this  type. 


"t*t'f^ 


no.    12. VIEW    OK    Xllii    -NO.    4    tl.\i  l.\.\All    .MJLLING    MACHINE. 


number,  page  33,  the  grades  were  not  given.  From  the  eleva- 
tions of  the  terminals  there  is  a  total  rise  of  242  ft.  in  118 
miles,  an  average  grade  of  2  ft.  per  mile  against  the  train. 
The  profile  of  the  road  received  from  Mr.  13ronner  shows  the 
grade  to  be  a  nearly  steady  rise,  with  no  difficult  hills  and  no 
ojjijort unities  for  spurts  on  down  grades.  The  steepest  grade  is 
21.1  ft.  per  mile  for  a  distance  of  only  ^^  mile.  Most  of  the 
grades  are  under  10  ft.  per  mile. 


AT  THE  TICKET  WINDOW. 


REMARKABLE    LOCOMOTIVE    PERFORMANCE. 


.Mifnu;.\.\  Ckxtkai.  Raii.koau. 


In  recording  the  fast  run  of  118  miles  in  127  minutes  of  a 
heavy  passenger  train  on  the  Michigan  Central  in  the  January 


"When  does  the  next  train  that  stops  at  McAllisterville 
leave  here?" 

"You'll  have  to  wait  four  hours." 

"I    think   not." 

"Well,  maybe  you  know  better  than  I   do,  ma'am." 

"Yes,  sir,  and  maybe  you  know  better  than  I  do  whether  I 
am  expecting  to  travel  on  that  train  myself,  or  whether  I  am 
inquiring  for  a  relative  that's  visiting  at  my  house  and 
wanted  me  to  call  here  and  ask  about  it  and  save  her  the 
trouble  because  she's  packing  up  her  things  and  expects  to 
take  that  train  herself,  and  not  me,  and  she  will  have  to  do 
the  waiting,  and  not  me,  and  maybe  you  think  it's  your  busi- 
ness to  stand  behind  there  and  try  to  instruct  people  about 
things  they  know  as  well  as  you  do,  ii  not  better;  but  my 
idea  is  that  you're  put  there  because  they  couldn't  use  you  in 
the  switching  department,  and  perhaps  you'll  learn  some  day 
to  give  people  civil  answers  when  they  ask  you  civil  questions; 
yo\ing  man,  my  opinion  is,  you  won't!" 

(With  a  gasp)  "Yes,  ma'am!" — Railroad  Men. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


COMPARISONS   OF  LOCOMOTIVES. 

■ 'liV»  the  Editor  of  tlie  Amekicax  EngINKER: 

;,         As  iiii  accurate,  convenient  and  simple  basis  for  the  couiparisodi 

v:  of  the  steaming:  capacity  of   botii   single-expansion   and   compound 
|i>((.nuitive.s  of  all  types.  1  beg  to  submit  the  following  ratio: 
Square  feet  of  total  heating  surface     v^  -l,v^• 
..  -.-.    ,.     .  ■,  ;    Maximum  available  tractive  force 
-  »>r.  fho  total  heating  surface  in  per  cent,  of  the  net  tractive  effort. 

••        This  expression  contains  all  the  factors  necessary  for  a  complete 

-.  .matemeut  of  the  case,  namely  :  the  boiler  pressure,  the  diameter  and 
viroke  of  i)iston,  the  diameter  of  tiie  driving  wheels,  and  the  heating 
wlirface ;  and  it  includes  no  leruLs  which  are  taken  or  spe<ially  cal- 
culated for  pun)oses  of  comparison.  It  requires  no  mathematical 
rr>asoning  to  demonstrate  the  obvious  fact  that  for  any  given  loco- 
,  juotjve,  whether  simple  or  compound,  the  greater  the  heating  sur- 
face in  proportion  to  the  maximum  tractive  force,  the  greater  wili 
\h}  the  steaming  capacity  of  the  engine,  and  vice  versa ;  hence  the 
above  expression  is  a  complete  and  accurate  measure  of  the  steam- 

..    ing  power  of  all  ela.sses   of   locomotives,   under  all   conditions   of 

i^-ieervice.  .  ■< 

'.      Furthermore,  by  solving  the  foregroing  expression  for  a  number 

-■■of  rwent  and  successful  locomotives  of  different  types,  and  tabulat- 
ing the  results,  a  mass  of  data  can  be  readily  obtained  which  will 
prove  of  value  as  a  guide  in  future  designing.  For  example,  as- 
sume that  experience  has  shown  that  for  single-expansion,  heavy, 
fast  passenger  locomotives,  burning  bituminous  coal,  a  total  heat- 
ing surface  equal  to  about  15.2  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  available 

.tractive  force  results  in  satisfactory  steaming,  and  that  it  is  desired 

y'ifu  obtain   this  ratio  in  a  new  design  of  express  locomotive  whose 
:  maxim um    tractive   power   is,    let    us   say,   23,222    lbs.      Then    the 

;  required  heating  surface  is  0.1u2  X  23,222  =  3,.'5oO  sq.  ft;  which 
figures  agree  very  closely  with  the  <limensions  of  the  4 — 4 — 2  type 

.    express  locomotive,  whose  remarkable  performance  on  the  Micnigan 
Central  Railroad  was  set  fortli  on  page  33  of  the  January  (iyO^:i) 
'.issue  of  the  American  Engi.neer. 

After  careful  thought  it  appears  to  me  that  the  above  expression 

is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  as  a  standard  method  for  the 

vcomparisons  of  the  steaming  capacity  of  both  simple  and  compound 

locomotives,  the  selection  of  which  .standard  of  comparison  has  been 

much  discussed  of  late  in  the  technical  press. 

r'  7.    ■  iV^'    ><:       EDWAKD  L.  COSTER, 

^r^;,  :  ^    •.'-:->;!:■- ;--'::"^^  ;;■;•-:  :■-      A.   M.    Am.    SOC.    M.    E. 

25  Broad  Street;  New  York,  .Tanuary  20,  1903. 


THE  SHOP  AS  A  SCHOOL. 


To  the  Editor:  >i;.'\:'>v  ^ 

Referring  to  your  editorial  on  page  312  of  the  October  number, 
in  my  opinion  No.  1  is  the  man  that  wilL-get  on  top.  for  with  my 
experience  I  find  that  the  man  who  covers  the  ground  in  three 
.\enrs  that  you  have  outlined  is  not  fit  for  a  master  mechanic, 
lie  should  be  president  of  some  of  our  transcontinental  railway 
lines.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  man,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of 
one,  doing  it  all  in  three  years.  I  agree  with  Mr.  R.  D.  Smitli, 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri 
River  Railroad,  that  it  would  take  a  wonderful  young  man  to 
thoroughly  fill  all  the  places  that  he  passed  through  in  the  three 
years. 

'In  the  first  place,  if  he  were  a  good  boiler-washer,  he  would  do 
his  work  so  well  that  not  more  than  one  foreman  in  a  hundred 
would  give  him  anything  better,  because  it  would  be  hard  to  fill 
his  place  washing  boilers.  More  good  men  are  kept  down  in  rail- 
road shops  because  their  places  are  too  hard  to  fill  than  for  any- 
thing else.  I  know  a  good  lathe  hand  who  would  make  a  good 
foreman,  but  on  a  lathe  he  is  turning  out  more  work  than  two 
'•rdinary  men,  consequently  he  is  kept  there,  while  if  he  were 
placed  in  charge  of  the  shop,  in  three  years  he  might  be  master 
mechanic.  This  man  may  have  push  but  no  pull,  yet  he  cannot  go 
to  the  master  mechanic  and  say,  *I  am  the  man  you  are  looking 
tor."      Nine  chances  in  ten,  he  would  be  discharged  on  the  spot. 

lou  often  hear  a  great  cry  about  men  being  afraid  to  speak  up 
for  fear  of  losing  their  jpositions ;  then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
<loes  speak  up  and  say  \e  does  not  care  for  his  job,  the  man  over 
liim  will  say  "indififeriBnce.."  Professor  Randolph,  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute,  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  says. 


"Every  man  haR  a  phanoc  to  rise."     In  ifact,  he  has  to  have  it 

if  he  works  in  one  of  our  modern  railway  shops.  There  is  no  room 
for  a  lazy  man  around  a  railway  shop.  Why?  He  would  get 
run  over. 

Going  back  to  the  head  of  the  question,  "Which  is  the  man?" 
I  rather  like  No.  1,  if  he  goes  at  it  isghtr-even  if  he  is  sent  after 
a  "bucket  of  blast."  "half-round  squares."  ".tohnson  bars"  and 
"red-lamp  oil."  He  is  in  position  to  get  what  he  c-ame  for,  and 
if  he  does  not  get  it,  it  is  his  own  fault.  Of  course,  he  does  not 
get  the  practical  experience  handling  men,  but  if  a  man  has  it  in 
him  to  rule  or  handle  men,  I  think  it  does  not  take  long  to  develop 
this  faculty,  and  also  that  of  knowing  what  to  do  at  the  proper 
time. 

I  have  known  more  special  apprentices  to  rise  in  the  mechanical 
world  than  men  starting  as  helpers  and  working  up.  H  I  wanted 
to  become  a  locomotive  engineer,  I  would  start  helping;  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  if  1  wanted  to  become  a  niaster  mechanic.  I  would 
start  in  as  an  apprentice  and  then  finish  out  each  detail  until  I 
Wad  finished,  then  be  open  for  engagement.  .      :-   -..  ■  ,:'     ■■. 

,  D.  G.  CUNNINGHAM, 

A.,  T.  &  S.  Fr  Ry«     V :  Roundhouse  Foreman,  Needles,  Col. 
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To  the  Editor;^";:V:=  ■         -T    ve  :'-:' 

The  question  of  "The  Shop  as  a  S(  hool"  has  been  closely  fol- 
lowed .nnd  with  nuuh  interest.  However,  but  one  side  has  been 
presented,  and  I  beg  to  bring  to  attention  a  few  facts  from  the 
other  point  of  view.  '     ;"';;:,;>>  -'?    :  - 

(ginning,  let  me  enter  a  third  rbntertant  t".  in  the  race  be- 
tween A  and  B.  He  may  or  may  not  ha\e  had  a  technical  or 
o^n  university  education,  but  he  is  the  lucky  .son  of  capital  or 
IJ.JSjtion.  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  endowed  with  what  is  known 
simldy  as  "a  big  pull.'  The  question  now  of  who  wins  is  too 
easy,  for  it's  a  100-to-l  shot  with  no  takers  that  C  will  be  a 
general  manager  while  A  and  B  are  still  wearing  overalls.  This 
case  is  not  an  exaggerated  condition  at  all.  but  one  which  con- 
fronts A  and  B  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  How  far  do  we 
have  to  look  for  an  exhibition  of  partiality— what  young  man  who 
is  a  "big"  man  in  railroad  work  got  there  without  "pull"?.  These 
conditions  are  the  chief  disorganizers  and  reasons  for  demoraliza- 
tion—it's the  rea-son  B  doesn't  rise  faster  and  it's  what  keeps  A 
back  a  little. 

:  JElailroad  men  of  the  day  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  plain  truth 
that  graduates  enter  railroad  work  at  a  great  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  other  opportunities.  It  is  a  doubtful  question 
whether  railroad  work  offers  sufficient  inducements  for  the  best 
fitted  students  to  enter  it  As  for  oflfering  equal  advantages,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  but  necessary  to  compare  for  a  moment 
tlK?  prosi>ects  of  a  young  man  void  of  "pull"  in  railroad  work  and 
m  other  fields.  The  former  means  long  hours  in  one  of  the 
poore.st  places  to  live,  very  small  pay  to  start  with  and  for  years 
to  come,  slow  promotion  and  the  hardest  kind  of  work  On  the 
other  hand,  manufacturinjr  and  commercial  concerns  ofifer  gener- 
allv  the  advantages  of  a  city,  better  salaries  to  start  with  and  un- 
questionably larger  and  more  frequent  increases,  shorter  hours, 
and  a  wider  range  for  the  practice  of  the  profession  chosen.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  young  graduate  turns  to  the  brightest  pros- 
pects and  puts  his  energies  where,  even  in  the  beginning,  he  can 
feel  sure  of  getting  some  reward? 

It  is  a  fact  that  young  men— graduates  of  technical  schools- 
to-day  consider  railroads  as  affording  the  poorest  field  of  any 
mechanical  line.  Th^  writer,  meeting  a  college  friend  not  long  ago 
(whose  father  before  his  death  was  a  well-known  motive-power 
man),  was  ask<<l  what  he  was  doing.  "Working  for  a  railroad" 
was  the  reply,  and  instantly  came  the  brotherlv  advice  in  the 
questioning  form,  "Why  don't  you  quit  it?"  Anotlier  acquaintance 
who  after  college  was  also  graduated  from  the  apprentice  course 
of  one  of  the  larger  roads,  was  asked  why  he  left  railroad  work 
and  forthwith  the  truthful  answer  came.  "No  money  or  promotion 
in  it."  A  graduate  of  ten  years'  experience  has  lately  been  made 
electrical  engineer  of  a  7,000-mile  road  at  a  salary  that  wouldn't 
pay  his  way  through  college.  Another  graduate  of  less  than  three 
years  has  been  sent  abroad  by  a  manufacturing  company  at  a 
nearly  equal  salary.  These  examples  are  bona  fide,  no  "pull"  being 
in  any  way  present,  and  to  ofifset  them  there  is  a  general  manager 
barely  30  years  old,  son  of  a  president,  and  two  division  super- 
intendents of  about  the  same  age  who  also  have  fathers.  The 
writer  at  the  time  of  his  graduatioa  was  informed  by  thw^e  sup- 
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i;«'ar.    V.    m«'sjii's'    tW'.rin;nV»'nt!v    with    th«i  ' 
small«>r  nyny  r>f  nest,  X.  j;ivinj;  llial   in-s!  , 
.;;a  re^ativt'lji   hijih  sjMiH'U.  s»n(i  Uw  anmllfi' 

stuallfr'st    ii*^iiv  of  iK'ST  "Y.  giving   that   im>si  • 

:i,  lel.ativt'.iy   sluw:  siuoil.      In   ihis   way   a  .- 
'.  wirtp  ranjK>?  of  sp»-<»tls  is.avaSlahlt^'  in  tnsbi 

st^ps,  by  vitttU"  of  th»*  i\vo  rt4-st,s  ivvolvlrtK 

at   \vj«l<'Iy   tlifffifiir   s|i«'t'<}K.     ;;■ 

The  iiUiuuei:  <»f  ilnHveriiig  inHlioiV  fr»mi 

:aiiy  «»n«'  «)f-l-h<*  jj»>ars  nixHi  tlu-  two  iwsts  ; 
-:.  is  ynry  >!j«iilar  to  tiiai  of  rft^  j;»'ar  ;l»u:X  first. 
Vflistrilifil   in  tliis  s«'ti<s,  tli!f»'riiiK  niaiiily 
•■  III  rhf  jH'ovision  for  Itrinjiinsi  iJie  rfreiviui:    , 
.pinion.  K.  up  aiiain^i  ih«-  «on«'s.     This  in-  ■ 
r,    K7  is  f»'aHiHivfj  on   tli«? 


tvrniffliatp   J?**!', 


"shafi.   F,  SO  as  i«r  sfjfiV>  along   it.   an<l  is      ,   ^ 

iiioujibi.  into  ni<'sii'\vith  any  oneof  rli«'    .;    ' 

♦•ii;ht    rone    m-aix    by  .  irliiftin«    the    two   ^■•'. 

Invfji-s,  O  atith  r,  shown  iij  F^gs.  1*.  11  and 

12.    Tbf  Unvor  H'yer,  . ,  ni«V»s  the  Rear." K.  . " 

aliin.i;  its  shaft.  I',  ibrousb  tbo  m<'<l»iuii  of 

a  toothiMi  .sf'cKir,    U'.   wliirh    lurshfs   with  ',• 

fh«>  rack,  Z^   tipon   wlrTvl*  Is  (-arrietl   th«r;  ; .;  ; 

^ui(li>  blofk  onibrat-ins  the  fi;f'ar,   J5.-.      .•,:'.' 

f  Tlu'  proper  iioKitioii  of  thf  iovrri.  fora     .    • 

poi'ttitm  of  nu',><b  Ity  ^fui',  K.  is  imlicaifi}       . . -. 

j)\:  !thc  »'isht  holt^s"  upon  tlu'  (juatlrant  at     : -.  ^. 

tlfe    front   .iniii-   w;}iij-h    the    lev<er    lorljis.    ,  '■.  vi 

■.Aftf-r  Hip  s:<aT.  K,  has  l..'Hh  brouKhi  intn      '.'"  '. 

''pousition  ior  nit  sh  by  nuans  of  l^ver,  1,  ii  ;•    .'   • 

,  is  iiiovpt!  forwaril  Into  niesb  by  the  levor.  *   .? 

-•0.-.whi»h   do^'s  so  by   niovinj:   flic   onlrr**^'    .  v X, 

lower  sljilf.  K.' of  flu-  box  up  towanl  thf  .',;- r  .' 

_  i[;oneSi  tbf  proper  a(ijust;n<'.nt  of  this  lever       :  ,' 

lYor  hringiiii;  the  pitch  tints  of  the  gears  *C  ,/;' 

ItJio  ^fpimiileirtr  beinjj  i.ftiM«:atO(ti  by  h61«'«   ';■    , 

.111  ils  (jiiafiVaiH  intr)  wlii.h"  it  loiks.    Tl»is    . '    ■ 

■~>»U»venHni  of  rht'  slitl.c.  H.  wilb  n:si«(i  to  the  !rv«-r.  (;.  whitb  fs 

r'ruount'fl  on  'the  franw.*  of  the  nueliauisni.   is  arronipiisluit.  by 

■iWkin>  of  ifi  Tielbtal  «^^^  ilif  iowei  si-l.-  of  its 

•ImiU  Avhich  fiivRKt-s  with  a  pin  on  tbe  up|)«'r  side  of  th«'  sliijtV 

Power  is  ililiveW><l   fiom   the  shaft.   !•'.  through   a    fe.il   shaft 

v; .  haviuts   ufiiversal   joiiil    <,on,OPition.s    to   allow    lor   tii*.-    lateral, 

; '  l^movemcfit  of  the  slide,  tv;  .   :'!;    •>  ■■  ^     '  ■  -^     \/; .  '  •  X     ■•:■ 

.  i  ;:  Fij;;  !:•  is  sT  penV'^•a^  view  of  the  >^.  4  hnivrisar  Clniinnaii 

■^>  .mirih-r    with    this    pear  '  mechanism    .-ipidied,     iIi.-    twospfcd 

V  »Qecbati»!«tn  bfini,"  above  ami  ihe  ei;;ht -speed  merhanisni  below 

-  r^a^tlw'vi'ear.  ';i^;is  HO  {^  levers  may  In-  operated 

' '  vl^Fom  ilw»  frwjt;  iMltiaiioye  all  the  exitenie  eeononi>   of  spaeo, 

,.■  %vu|MfH|  by  thf  eomi»h>fe  merhanlsni   for  su<h  a   variation  of 

'  !vV*  **^1''"*'V!^  ^'''*^**^^i^''*^  i*^  I**  ''*'  noied:  s'au,-  (lie  Uiwer  mechanism 

v^;Jj;;^iambl<'  <jf  tif'liyei'iiiisf  e^  spet'ds.  and  the  upper 

.rnif^yiee  maj;^^  to  it,  the  combined 

%;•  mecUanlHm  is  (apabie  of  furiiisliliii;  l<;  different  speeds:     This 

■■r'd«'vi<e  has   the   paramcuat   advaniaj;e   of   having    both    id    Uie 

/...K»^a»'  nj«'chaH isms  entii'ely  closed  and  thus  prote<'ted  frorn  diri 

v.atitt  iiOtiry.     It  isgnite  as.simple  in  consnu.  tion  as  ibe  de 

•  -••.vi<e>j  heretofore  mentioii.Ml  aixl  involve.^  no  serious  djfri<ulties 

v.iii  Us,  manipulation;    while  in  the  manner  of  design   it   Kives 

;,^.evldeh«-e  of  th€*  api>lhation  of  a  greai   anioiml   of   iiu,'enuity 

r  i»ttd  is  one  of  the  best  e.Namples  of  applied  meehanisrii  to  be 

i; 'jfrtund  amon><  the  devices  ,of  this  typf^,;  ;^   ^  ^  ?  . 

.••:•;.::  REMARKABLE    LOCOMOTIVE    PERFORMANCE.^ 


A 


ria.  I2.^viK\v  OK  iMH.  xi>:.i  U^itiN-NAii  iuuLixm  machixk:  . 


liuiiibei-.  pa^e  .'t;*,  tile  grades  were  iiot  nivon.  rrom  the  eleva^J. 
lions,  of  the  terminals  tbire  is  a  total  rise  of  lill'  ft.  in  118 
miles,  an  averaj^e  ^-adeof  2  ft.  per  mile  aj;aiiist  the  train. 
The  |»roflle of  the  road  received  from  .Mr,  lironner  shows  the 
?.'rade  i«  be  a  nearly  steady  rise,  with  no  difflciiit  hills  and  no 
oppol'iuniti+'S  for  spurts  on  down  grades.  The  steepest  prade  is 
irl.l  ft.  p«  1  mile  for  a  distau<e  of  only  ';.  mile.  .Most  of  the 
i:rades  are  tindei-  Hi  fK  f>ei*  Jliil<i.  'r-^ '-^  .  ^ ' '  ■''.:■■.'■•  ;^/" 
\,  •^■;  ..-,-    .  -;    ••:  ■    ■  .■         ;'■•■  T^ '-'V    '.[.;"•■■•••'■■■''''.  iCT-f  ■■^',  ;'^-'' ' 

'■'    ; ' "  ■  ■:  :.■  :;  ■'  -''  AT  THE  TICKET  WINDOW.  ^ X-  V'  ^  =  •  --^   ■ 


-'  ,ti 


-^P  "iiu^iWit;  v\  i/KXTUAi   R  \ii  ({oVbt 


iu  t-eciariliMK  the  fast  iMii-ipf  l,li<  urfleft  in    ll'T  minuie.s  of  a 
;•>•  passen^ier  train  on  theMbhigan  Central  in  ib.'    lannarV 


When    (loeis   the  JYe.Xt    train    that  lstoii«t  !aC  McAllisterville 
leave  here?*'  .  ^     •..„•■■   ■■"-■•''".;'"  .;^    :'-:(\,"  .  -  -;..  •.,-";■:.;■' 
"You'll  have  t«)   wait  four  hours.'V  .  f;    .  .;:      :    V..   .. ■     '''*^^ 
"I    think'  not."  :  ..     .■:■/■-'  ^-^-r^  ^.'''[Z  ''':^-'''iy^"t\': 

'Well,   maybe  you  k«<»w  Iw'tler  than  I   do,  ma'am.''    " 
•'Ves.  sir,  and  maybe  you  know  better  than  I  <l(.  whether  I 
am  exptHtiuK  lo  navt!  on  that  train  myself,  or  whelher  I  am 
impiirinu;    for    a    relative    (hats    visitiUR    at    my     iiotise    and 
wanted    me   lo  call   here  and   ask   about   it   and   save   her   the 
trouble    because  she's   iiackin.n   u]»   her  thinjis   atul   e.xpects   to 
take  that    ti-ain  herself,  and   ii..i  me.  hiid  sh.'   will  have  to  do 
the  waititiii,  and  not  me.  and  nuiybe  [on  think  it's  your  busi- 
ness to  stand  behitul  there,  anri  try  to   instruct   |)eople  about 
filings   they    know   as   well   as  you    do,   if   not    better;     but   my 
i<ba  is  that  you're  put  there  because  tluy  couldn't  use  yoir  iir 
the  switching;  dei.artment,  and  perhaps  you'll  learn  souift  day. 
to  sive  people  civil  answers  wheij  they  ask  you  civil  questions; 
youuK  man,   my  opinion   is.  you,  went!  - 

(With  aga.sp»  '"Yes,  ma'am!"— Waj/roac/  MetL.    -.'^ ':':/: ''''^■■ 


■.i:-S>A--'- ' 


;r. 


r&AK&^t»^^:.Ar^ 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


...X  40:^^; 


AN  ;  :; V        ■'    COM  P ARISONS   OF   LOCOMOTIVES.  ■•.  V   ;  ■'■    ' 

\\  }■,{- :\5>.  nil  ;R-t'Uiat«r,  »-Mii\H^iiii'lii  jiimI  siiiipk-  l»n>i.-*  i«.r  tjie  «-uiii|juii.-<<*i< 
,'  ■^  ;,  j|i<'  sk-amiiiy:  ^■^U'i^<■ify<•^':i»''fii;<IUyl'' expansion   jnidioini^^ 
.-.',;.,iiiinih  »•?;<')'  ;H1  I  VIM'S,  IImh  to  subjuit  ilie  t'ollowiiig  r;itin  ;  - 
.; ,.    .^r.  •■  SqiiiUT fi'«'liif  total  iM'uVinji  surlaci' 

.."••::  ■;;     .  Maxiiiiiuii  a\;aiJaUli'  ji'uctive  Jfor<-o 

Ovi.  Miit  hiiril  Hoatiii^  sui'laio  in  inr  ct'in.  of  tht!  lu^t  tract  Jv«;:  t*ftx*i;l 
-■'-  .   fltis  «<.\|>n'Nsiriii  i-oMtaiiis  all  the  f;l<lors  ix-cossary  for  a  triti«}»l»Mo 
''_'■  \-> i}{\-iit>\Hi  t>C  ifhv  viitii;  iiann'l<;k- :    tljo  Itoik-r  i»r«-ss«r»s  lll^^d|aHle^^'r  luul 
V^iViiiii;  of  I'iston.  tlic  iliamH»M".  of  tin-  <IHvini;  wJwy'ls,  and  ll»<y  lK^^tin|i 
' '-■.vrtrif.'ue:   auil  it  indiKk's  ik>  (rrliii>  whicii  aro  lakcu  »»r  spiM-iany  cal- 
v;-.  filati'd  To,»*  iiuii>i^'<t'»  «»f.  «"t»inpaTisou.      It   r»'qtwr«?*i  uo  nvi*tiiVtnatK-jii. 
•  .i'-Vs'UiIn?;  lu  ilt-nioiisirair  flii-  dhv  iofis:  fait  ifiat  for  an\   ij]\<'U,  loco- 
-^•-KiMtivf.  wlik'tln'r  situiilc  or  rotJiiMMui»l>  the  gn-atvi'  ilif  iK'aliHji  sur-- 
.'  •  i^Vaw^iu  iil't>iKtrtioi»  tu  tU^^ 

i  .i«=.tli>'  stf-aininj;  rapa*it V  of  tlu'  «-ii.i;iiu;.  ami  v;<'o  rtn-Na  :  lu-iive  tl)<' 
'ijJiove  vxi't'o^''^'.'  '''  -^  ».<'iiiplfl<>  and  ai-c4iialf  HH'asitrp  of  tlie  steaiti- 
;i I'la: ; iHtxver  tuf  .aW ;  cJass««i*  of  i<»foniofl\»>Si  tiiidor;  nil  j  contlrtiohs  of 


-'Kvery  liiaini  fegs  a  v-lmiKp  to  tIsp."  v  j^   fartv  Ki*  hais^  to  have  it"' 

4f  l»«*  works  in  one  <^)f  our  uiock'i-n  railway  slwps.    Tbott*  is  no  room- 

for  a  lazy  bum  aiHJniid  a  railway  iiiiop.     Why^     Ht^vfonld  s^H 

:riin'--wef. -r::   '/'"','".;'■  Vs-':^      ^■"'^'V.;"N/   '''';.  ^"-'"     ■  v 

';    tioing  Iwirk  tO^lTn'  hoiid   (tf  tlio  qiiesliOD,   ''Whii-U   is  t^^^ 
i  ratli>T  lik.'  >:o.  >;ir  Ih.  5^««<at  i^ 

a^   "Iwivk't  ^»f  l»last ."    "liair-hiund   iiiaarey,"'  —.|oJhis.,u   j[>ar>  '    and  ' 

;i^?<l-]ntiifi  o(I.-     fllfi-,  in  i),,siiioH   t*.  p-i   what  Ix?  « aaif .  f«*t;,  and.- 

;/^     if  lie  *1«!^  iiot;  got  itv  it  Is  his  "wii  f*«It;     /of^ttft^  le  Jw-s  botv 

:'  ^  spttho  pnvf<i»al  *'xprrif>ih-o  liaii.llin;}  inc-n:  hnt  if  a  man  has  it   iu- 

ci.       '*''"  ^V  "^M^!^  ;"i"  lijmdJ^  ni.ii,  I  YliinR  if  clovs  not  tak«  long  tp  de\>'Joi»  ^ 

t hi*  fa<  tirty,r aiid^ajst^  tlKit  (if  lvM<»wing  wli^  t<f  (\q  at  ti«>  ijrc»rwi^^ 

iiiii<v  ■'.:■•■-"'    VV;  ■;:;.■.  -..-f   ,:'■.■.■'.  ^■-,-'-v  .v;'"  ■■'■-' 

J ,  lurye  knowoi  loore  s}»tMiai  aj»ii*'<'»tfhx^  t<>  rise  itt  tls^  ;i<ie<-hani<it ' 

TTorid  f  ha;i  tiien  Ktan^^    as  hj'lp<  rs  aiHi*  \v«nkihs  iniv"   1  fl  jy\  anted  ; 

li^V  fii-ronx'  a  hH^nnirfivc  «'t)i;ititv  !•:  J   would  *tar»   hi-lpin^r':    hut.  on'; 

'**<•  <it%'r  hnad.  if  1  wanted  t.,.  1km  oin.va  niast.'r  jatM'liiinii*.  i  wt^nJd  ' 

>tart  iJiV  as  ?iii  jtp!*ivtuiw  ^md  then  finish  out  nnh  xk'taif  until  I 

b:id  .finishtMl.,  tli«'n4>i'  ojien.  f^v  ••na-aj/jfe'ioent..    .:  :.-<""' 

^'■;  r";-,'r'  ^\'  -,:it:':.:.  ,■■.-,  . >4>:'<^-::CO-SrN^txOiIAitf;  ■::^-\'' 

;     A^,  1V&-S.  1^;  Ity.:     ;,  ':^;Roundhoii*se  Foreman,  Xeedl*»:,  (\>1.  "  . 


>  .  .;.FHrthviiuore,  hj-  :i»oly:ifig  IIk^  forojioHi.^^^ 
;;;^>f  if%-«'iit  and  stieeessfiil  UK-Ouioti^^^^ 

,-  -;hc  ilit<>  roH»Us,  ii  tnaf s  of  datj^  lif  loadily  oV>taM»itl  whi«  li  will 

iM-oveuf Value  ast  ii  ;:uide  in  fut,iin>  dvsii;iiiJ4;.      I'uu  exanjple,  as'yi 

-  >^lilH^  that  l^\'porMaR'e  Iwis;  ishowii  that   t>ir  :.sinS;l'i'-»i"Xt>aiisjon,   heav.v, 
.;ii'f*t  .ibissiiigf^r  i«x;oiuolivi's,  hivVnin-jT  hil»niriuuus  <oai;  a   l<*'al  h«'at' 
'    iiiC'  >iui'f,u-<'  equal  to  about  1'k'J:  per  ,tnjl .  of  tho  m.-f xiimiui  a vailahlf 
^   !r:lJrt^^V•  fon«'  n-if^tdls  in  satiWfai:tory  siei^^^  de!*irt'd 

vir  «v|.t;,fiv:  this  ratio  iji  a   iiew  .di'sign  of- exprt'ss   l<K«Hiiotive   wluise 

-  limvhuina'  ti-a4'fiv«>  |i6\\er  is,  let  its  say,  -lli;i^2ll:2  lUn,  Thou  the 
.'.(.•^mi<d  Itt'iVtin;:  surt'ive  is  tt.ir»ii  X  'J;VJi;*2-=  ;i<rKUl;.<q.^^^^f^  ;  \vhich 
:;'f^il,i-t)>.:  a^iH-e  vei'y.  ejoselj  wiih  the  dfiiK'tlsldtijs:  of  -tiU;- 4^4—^2 'tJi^*' 

•.•sin'r'ssloefiinotrvei  whose  perforiuaiice  6u  the  Jliclitsah 

^''liiial  liiiiroad  was  .set  fovili  on  pase  '"J  of  the  .humary    l  U«»:l) 
■  ■  ■f>>ti«'^<>f'the  A^IKI{it:;A:S;U?v<.I^kt:i:..  ;:-■"        ;'■  :';y-]:-C:r}-y-\;  V'.^-^  '-^^  '"-y' 
,  ^;  iVftvr  eari'ful  thou;;ht  it  ai>p<*ins  f<v  lai'  that  the'^thow  expression    j 
-•'Vsworihy  of  serious  e»uisid<raii<>ii  i^s  ii   .>staii<Liid   mcihod  for   tlh* 

/<_iiijti>sirisoiis  of  rh«!  stoatuinyr  e:ii>a<rit.v  oC  Doth  siiiJtde  aiul  eomi>oiiiHl  . 
:  -t<M-.,iiioiiv>-s;,  the  sele(ti<iH  of  whl<  h  sr:Mi(lard  oreotiij>ariKoh  has  b<«<'n 

/tnHi'li.  diseitssi'U  of  late  in  fh»'  lediiiical  j>ivss.       -;:.:; 
....^^;:,v^■^y-^.;;.,.^:V: •';._.  ;-'-:•■:,"■■■.;    '■■'■JvI>WAl{U:L.^V«^TKIi.^:;- .■■,  ':i 
-^:r.;^^^'■  ;•/■'"';;'  '-'  ■  ■:/'■  •^•:,;.  'l<::'l-:''    ■:;-/;."^.  '  A.:>i.,.Aw.  >i.WvM.;K..' 
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■  ,o/.'l^»':-th'^:l^'ditor::'. ';:'■;•  ■  V-  :■■■'''  '■'■  :;':''"  a''  ^'''jy'':^^.^-::/'''  ''}'.^>{'^'^'.\^'--  -^^j- 
A  :    lifffn-itm  to  \oHr  editorial  on  pa?re>>12  of  the  OetolwM"  number,  ' 
'    "jn  Ujy  ojtiiiioii  Ni*.  1  is  the  man  tluit,  wili  get  on  top.  for  with  my 
;< ;  I  xV'»^m•*l^'i^'  1  lind-  that  the  man  who  covers  the;  grotindj a  three 
■  ^V^H'?^  'bat    yoii    havf"  (jiurriHd   is;  iiof  tit   for  a   master   nioehaiiie. 
.' lie  .•^ivuld  l»e   president  of  sotmv  of  our.  trarLseontinental   railway 
..  liOfK. ;;   I  do  not  kl|i<»\v.of:  aVsinjrle  mah,  no  ever  heard  of 

oiii'.  tloinjr  it  ;iil  in  ihn''*  y<-ars.'     I  a^iriee  with  Mr.   |{.   I>.  l^mith. 
stUM-i-intfUtU'nt    of   motive    poxveiufthflJurlinston   &    Missouri; 
.  IMv'or  Iliiilrdad;  that  -it   \VouM    take   a   wonderful   .vouns   n»an   to 
.  ;  ihoroiifritly  lill  alt  the  plaees  tluit  he  parsed  throMsh  in  the  tlire*' 
';.- ^ji'eftrs. ^.  ''■■■..-■.;".-::,._■-;  v- '-'.^  '-'.:■.;     /^_':''--^  -■  -  ■  -/ 

;  '  tor  the  first  plae?,  if  hei  were  a  givid  boiTer-\vasJu?r,  he  would  do 

Frs  work  so  wdl  ihiit  not  more  Ihan  oup  foreinau  hi  a,  hundred 

.>>'ojild.  sive  him  aiiyihiny:  beltt^      because  it  wonUI  be  hard  to  fill 

N   :  b'^  phiVe  wasliini;  boilers/     .More  ;rood  nien  at'e  ivei>t  <lowii  in  rail- 

:     :  road  shoi>s  beeause  their  id;w*s  aiH>  ti/ti  harAl  to  till  thaii  f«»r  anj' 

':    ihirii;  else.       I    know  a   irood   latbo   hand   wlm   would  make  a    uooil 

.  ■  Ji>ivuia>i,  but  oil  a  lathe  he   is  tuniinj?  out  more  woik   ihaii  two 

/^•rdjiiiary  iiieni .  t^isenuently:  he    is   kept  theii^  while   if  lie   were 

'  pla<-t>d' in  thani;r  of  tjie  slioi>,   in   i line  years   he  niijfht  be  luasler 

.  ;    lueeliahj,^.     This  tuauuiay  have  jmisIi  but  no  pnll,  yet  he  cannot  jio 

:     |<V^Uc  niasfer  ifl«^Hi>m|cJan4  .&ay,-  V^  atii  the  uinu  yoii;  are  l<iokiiis." 
.,■  \|J'f*^r''  \  ' Nbi*' ejiniiii^  Im'  would  lie  disihat-jietf  oil  the.spotv;;  • 

'  i\  Y'-^]*  «'fl»;"  btyir  :r  sreat  cry  about  wen  lieinij  afi'aid  to  speak  'up  ^ 
•  y  s^'^'f^'l^.V^  l^>«tjJ^  Uio}^  posjtioiw;llu>niQli;  die  other  hand,  if  he  / 
.  ^^;do(';>i  siH-iitup  .,(,,1  say  he  does  not  care  for  his  job,  the  man  oyer 
,V-  I'IfM  ;>vlir  say  \" indifference."    ;  Frofessoj-  Ilandolph.  fsrorn  the  Vir- 
: g^hhifl'olyterlmie  1  nstitnte,  hit«<  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  sajs^ 


■  4V» --the^  Ktlitor  i;'^  ;;;J^;•^■V^  .■■..■;'/  '^-Jf^'U-  'a  ■^:'':-^T^?:.''i:  S''>i^-'^ 
:  T1h>  quest  loir  of  -^rife  Shop  as  a  f4<-iFio.d"  has;tWn  ftoseiy  JV>i;.;v 
.hmed  stiiil;  \\f  ih  luiich  ijiix-ri'st.  ilowevi-r.  byt  .lue  >i.le  lias  beeH.;- 
l*re!*enhd.  aiid  1  h*!^  t-»  In-insr  Ui,  aftf^iit^iiiu  a  fiHv  faets  fivHu  iIm»: ■ 
othtT  poiiit  ;t>f  vieVvi.  •    ;^  '  :  ;  ;' V/ ^^ ;"  v:/   , k ^-    •■';  v"J  . '      .^     ,;\- 

tn  be^iiiimijr,  let  hn^  eiHer  a  thiirT  WtWr^ti«»?t/4^^,ih-Hie  r^       lii? 
t jyt^'tt  A   and   15.  ,   He  may   or  'nia^  uiit^hin e  -liad  a   t^^um-aj  «c  • 
evvii;  nuiversity  vdii<^jiti..n,   hot    he  ii<;  tlie  :l«c*y.;i«»n  of  ,^ilal  9ci^ 
i.osii  i^rtl.   by ,  yirtiK-  of  m  hi.h   he  is   .^iJloNxw^d    with:  What    is  kiiown^'^ 
>:inr|dy?  as  vabiK  pull."      The  uu,«tion  now  of  ^ho   wins  is  i«.,   ' 
«isy,   forit's  a   ]0(Mo- 1   shot  wi^h   n^ivtiife  (hat  A2  wiir^^^^^^ 
jietieivil   MMinajrer  H-iiihv  A  and    I!  are^fili  Wearing  m era! Is.     TliisJ- 
<-as.Vi>i  iiirt  an  >xasr?ft'ratt.d   comlirion   ar  ;nlh  hut;  oWe    wliicli:,/f.n-"' 
fronts  A  ahd  H  in  the  ?iiy;irmaj«.fitj^  of  V-asfe.    ;llf»\v  far^»  w* 
have  {^^  look  fiir  an  exhibit l<.ntif  r.artiality  -what  y*»un-  niati  ,who;v 
is  a  -iiis^mau  Ml  nniri^i.]  \v.uk  w.r  ^h^^ 

«'i>n<^tiofivj;:ire  the  d^      ^t»sto-aMiniz,r*';ind  rfeasohf*  f»«^  denioraliza-  ^ 
lion     it's  the  r^asoti  "11  .l.«.>;n  t  rise  fjiister  and  it>«  what  keeps  A^ ^^ 
biickii;. little.    •   ;■.-;  ,:    .     '•:•..,;.      ■■/y-..;         ''..•- 

a^lill'«ad  liivir  of  th«-  day  >hotiId  not  wi^  si^ht  ^  ilie^iihiia  irutj^ 
that    jrra.luates    eiiter    iriiili-oad    work  at  >•  grcvit '  (lisaav;iut»f;e^^ji<  , 
com {>aro<l   with  other   opi>,,,»nniti«s.       It    is    ^   .loubtf.il  "quest ion  ^ 
vvhether  railroad  woik„ireis  siillieieitt   intlH.etmints   for  the  b«'st  "^ 
li(tedsiwk.nts-;to  enter  it.     As  for >vflferinft  equal  advatitai(r.s.lh.W'; 
eati  he  no  doiilit.      it  is  bill  neeessairy  to  coiHi>:ire  for  a  niomeut    ' 
the  pr.isi.e«ts  of  >i  younji  jnan  voici  vf>-,HilF'  in  ,-a!Jro^^ 
in   oUt^f  tiehlsC     Ttte    fornier    nw^ins  ^fl«g^  hotmj   in 
iViUrest  places  to  live,  veiy  small   |iay  to  irtart  with  tnuf  <^ --i^ix/: 
io  couM'.  slow  promotion    and   tin-  li;mlest   kin.l  of  work    .V»h  tlie    - 
other  hand,   iiianufavt'innu^^nuf  comjneiv^al  concerijs  offer  ^.mer- 
nfiv  the  ad\alii.ip-s  opi  cily.  iM-tter  salat'iijs  to  vfiii^^^ 
quest  i.riinbly    lai^rer   jiiwl    moH' ,  f leiiut-itt    itiCTViit^es,:  short^'f   Jiours.   • 
ithila  wider  nthjie  for  the  ''nietiee  of  Vhe  profession  ch<>scn.      In  ii  ' 
iiiy   woml.r  ihjtt  the  y,.un-  graduate  tui-i»s  to  the  Hri^test  imW-^/ 
p«  ,;is  and  fills  his  encriiies   whenv  evi-t|  in  the  lie^iimiiig;  he  «in    • 
f»H'l*air<^:of  }f<'ttiti{f  some  ivxyiiftl?        ;■.-•,;". 

Uiisj^t   fact    tiiat   youni:  tnen- ;;ividiiaties;  of  t^hoioal'schooi!*^  ' 
'M^biyv  consider    iaih-oads    as    aiTordJn};    the    poorest    ti eld    of    ahr  ^ 
nu^luiMieaiiiiK-.    The  writer,  meet  ing  u  tolTeae  friend  iioi  Jyng  n«'o  - 
(Whose   father  k-fove  his  .b'aili  \va.?  it  well-knoM^n  motive-,K»RCr  '^ 
man  i,  was  ask.  d  what  he  was  dtdnjr;;;  "AV.u'kiii-  for.a  milroad^'    -^ 
was  ^tlMv^;  r,'ply.;  an.f  nns^anlJy   oime   tit,.    bioJhcrly   advice    in    the 
OM/^tioniiig  forni.  -Wiy  4Hii-y  yxui  tinititr'v  A 

Wlto  aff.'r  college    was   also   ui-adiiate,!    from   the   a i*p!>.Hli<^  course   t 
of  t, tie  of  llie  iariiv^v  i-ads.  was  asked  why  he  left   railrojid  w-.rk 
itmf  f;HMhwith  the  intthful  aiiswin^  e^e.:-x^ 

in  in"     A  e.-io|uat;e  of  t.ni  years'  ,  xitt^riciice  has  Mely  been  uiad^  •" 
electrical  4-Mi:ineei:  of  h.  7.«)«Jt»  niile  r«md-  at  a  sjihtry  that  won jihi't 
pj»Av^^r,i,«j,^Yht«Vii}:h  c.dh.«,.;     Anoih  ibree    ^ 

yt*ais    ha>i  Iw  en  s«'H»\vabr;»ad  ;b>-  ^?i    inaunfiiettirii»s«:i,<>|,tjvany  ■  at^;*  v'^ 
neart>  equal  sa hi i-y;  ;ini(*<eexamjil<'saiu/»</« 

in  :iny  wayi  pi-esent^  ^liid  to  otVset  them  tiiere  isa  j^encrjil  imuiaW  ^^ 
bar.4y  :J0  years  old.  voir  of  a  president;  {y,d:Jt«-o;^i<q^^       siy>er-  ' 
fiiiendents  of  about  tire  same   ajre    who   also  h;iVe   father^.      The   ^- 
vvriler,at  the  t|me  f>f  his  jrtadnati.rti   wtiS  infpnuo*l  hv^  those  >:ii|»-     '"■ 
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posed  tfibe  in  charge  that  it  would  take  two  ypars  to  reach  his 
uame'on  t^  waitinj;  list  of  a)>pli<-!ints  for  admission  to  tho  appren- 
tice courso  of  ji  certain  nulroad's  sliops.  In  just  about  that  time 
a  newspajier.  under  tlie  caption  "Sons  of  Millionaires  liuild  Kn- 
gines,"  made  a  target  of  several  who  graduated  one  and  two  years 
after  I  did.  The  son  of  the  superintendent  of  a  locomotive  works 
who  refused  me  a  job  in  the  shops  is  now  ready  to  enter  the  Held, 
and  will  be  watched  with  some  interest  in  his  efforts. 

In  conclusion,  and  speaking  for  those  to  come,  as  well  as  for  tlw 
present  employees,  the  writer  suggests  a  pointer  which  if  better 
regulated  would  certainly  increase  the  efforts  and  temptati»>ns  of 
those  in  railroad  work  : 

1.  A  fair  field,  with  no  favorites  for  the  positions  we  are  all 
aiming  for. 

2.  Salaries  e«|ual  to  those  which  can  be  obtained  from  other 
concerns,  offering,  besides  shorter  hours.  less  night  work  and  an 
opportunity  to  see  something  of  life  other  than  the  passing  of  tin- 
"limited    express"    twi«-e   a    da.v. 

.'!.  Assurance  that  there  is  always  room  at  the  top,  which  it 
should  be  understiKwl  is  a  height  not  ii  million  miles  off  and  which 
is  uneniumbere«l  by  a  lot  t>f  healthy  men  at  )>res»'nt. 

'  .:  t  n  .  <:.  w.  ('. 


To  the  Etlitor: 

In  fairness  to  lioth  men  under  consideration,  and  to  lust  realize 
what  each  accomplishes  in  three  years,  I  will  consider  them  to  a 
slight  extent  in  detail,  ami  q\iott'  jiortions  from  the  original  where 
desirable. 

•Tudging  from  what  the  second  man  accomplished  in  the  round- 
house, he  must  hav«'  remained  there  about  one  year.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  year,  I  will  assume,  he  enters  the  shop.  In 
that  year  he  eats  at  the  table  with  the  men.  lives  among  them, 
understands  them  thoroughl.v.  gains  the  friendshii)  and  resi)e<t  of 
men  and  Ixtsses.  becomes  the  best  man  in  the  gang,  and  is  selei-ted 
for  g4ng  foreman  an<l  tills  the  position  successfully — in  one  year. 

With  no  actual  previous  training,  he  enters  the  machine  shop, 
is  start'-d  on  e<'c«'ntric  strai»s.  and  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  of  the 
men  and  discourageemut  fiom  the  foreman,  in  less  than  a  year, 
f>robably  nine  months,  he  is  not  only  appointed  assistant  foreman, 
but  is  holding  the  ]iosition  successfully.  In  the  other  three 
iiiimths  of  the  year  he  is  firing  a  locomotive  and  holding  his  own 
with  the  rest.  A  re<-ord  of  progress  in  one  year  even  excelling 
that  of  his  second  year.  Sub-foreman,  we  might  say.  of  round- 
house, gang  foreman  of  erecting  shop,  assistant  foreman  of  ma- 
chine shop,  and  locomotive  fireman — in  three  years.  It  is  small 
wonder  he  is  popularly  considered  the  best  man — "Because  he  is 
painted  so." 

And  what  of  the  other  fellow  of  ansunicd  equal  ability  who  has 
si)ent  three  years  in  the  shop?  lias  he  not  gained  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  the  men  and  bosses?  If  he  has  not — and  the 
article  infers  this — he  is  not  of  equal  ability  with  the  second. 
Has  he  in  three  years  gained  nothing  but  "a  general  insight  into 
shop  practices"?  Then  he  is  not  of  equal  ability  with  the  second. 
Is  the  be4t  that  can  be  said,  "He  does  very  well"?  The  article 
also  says,»*'He  ought  to  be  prepared  for  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility, if  he  has  profited  by  his  opiwrtunities,"  qualifying  a  praise 
by  suggesting  the  contrary.  Farther,  the  article  says,  "The  shop 
is  modified  to  suit  the  first,  and  the  officers  -of  the  road  do  him 
homage."  This  is  cited  as  a  strong  point  against  him,  and  yet 
in  reading  the  article  it  seems  that  the  shop  is  more  modified  to 
suit  the  second  man,  and  I  think  it  reacts  more  to  his  credit  than 
otherwi.se;  and  yet  the  original  suggests  the  moral,  "It  is  a  dis- 
advantage to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  one's  superiors." 

The  pojiular  view  tlmt  No.  2  is  the  better  man  is  not  surprising. 
lie  i-t  the  U'tter  man,  "liecause  he  is  painted  so."  The  hypothesis 
that  the  men  are  of  equal  abilitv  equal  mental  and  physical  skill, 
seems  in  the  article  to  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of.  No.  2  is 
an  exceptional  man  and  will  sm-ceed,  as  he  has  thus  far  succeeded, 
in  whatever  he  undertakes.  No.  1  has  been  unattractively  painted, 
and  has  evidently  accomplished  little  of  value  to  himself  <>r  to  the 
company. 

In  <oncliision.  I  claim  that  the  oriirinal  supj)Osition  has  by  no 
means  been  carrie<l  out,  for  with  eqital  ability  atid  mental  skill 
or  tact  they  will  both  find  their  level  as  surely  as  water  un- 
restrained will  find  its  level,  and  they  will  rise  side  by  side  until 
the  character  and  personal  attributes  of  one  gain  for  him  .some 
especial  and  well-merited  reward.  F.  E.  SEELEY. 


To  the  Editor: 

.Vs  it  has  not  been  so  very  long  since  I  was  a  special  apprentice 
myself.  I  have  read  with  interest  your  editorial  in  the  October 
nundier  and  the  replies  thereto  in  the  November  number,  compar- 
ing the  work  and  value  of  a  special  apprentice  with  those  of 
.mother  technical  young  man  who  goes  alone  into  the  shop  and, 
according  to  the  story,  wins  on  his  merits. 

It  seems  to  me  that  man  No.  1  is  practically  ignored  and  the 
whole  article  focused  on  man  No.  2,  who  is  certainly  a  prodigy 
for  accomplishing  all  the  things  he  is  credited  ^vith  in  the  time 
allowed  him — three  years.  Suppose  you  take  the  .smartest  young 
man  graduated  from  the  best  te<-hnical  school  in  the  country  and 
let  him  enter  the  boiler-washing  gang  in  some  roundhouse,  being 
entirely  unknown  to  the  officials  of  the  mechanical  department. 
I>o  you  believe  that  in  a  few  months  he  will  have  im])roved  the 
methods  of  boiler  washing  to  such  an  extent  that  his  ability  will 
be  noticed  and  make  him  foreman  of  the  gang?  Again,  he  goes 
into  the  erecting  shoj)  and  in  less  than  a  year  has  overcome  preju- 
dice of  foreman  and  men.  learned  all  ,that  is  necessary  to  know 
in  order  to  become  a  gang  boss — a  Hve  to  ten  yea-rs'  job  for  an 
ordinary  man — and  has  become  a  gang  boss,  being  placed  over 
goo«l.  capable  men  of  ten  to  twenty  years*  experience  I  Does  this 
seem  i»robableV  Again,  he  goes  into  the  machine  shoj)  as  a  lathe 
hand  and  is  soon  offered  the  i»osition  of  assistant  foreman,  having 
presumably  worked  his  way  around  to  all  the  various  machines  and 
mastered  them  all,  else  he  would  not  be  competent  to  direct  the 
work  of  others,  .\fter  this  last  achievement  he  goes  to  firing,  and 
is  s<x)n  a  regular  mend)er  of  the  freight  pool — all  of  this  inside  of 
three  .vears. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  anyone  thinking  this  matter  ovt^r  thought- 
fully cannot  help  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  accomjdish  in  three  years  what  man  No.  '2 
was   creclited   with   doing. 

Ill  regard  to  the  statement  that  special  apprentices  are  given 
special  privileges  and  led  to  lielieve  that  they  are  being  trained 
for  ofTicial  positions  and  are  "The  Coming  It,"  as  Mr.  Wliyte  ex- 
pressed it.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word,  vi/..  that  in  the  shoit  in 
which  I  worked  the  special  apprentice  had  no  si)ecial  jirivileges. 
the  regular  apprentice  being  moved  around  from  one  kind  of  work 
to  another  with  the  same  regularity  as  was  the  special  ai>i)reii- 
tice.  and  worked  in  the  same  departments.  The  only  "special 
|»rivilege"  the  special  aiipivntice  had  over  his  less  fortunate  brother 
was  the  privilege  of  saving  money  for  "the  company"  by  ruiminy 
hard  road  tests  at  the  rate  of  $.'{,"»  per  month,  when  otherwise  they 
would  have  had  a  $1<M>  or  $12.'»  engineer  of  tests.  ,•.••' 

In  regard  to  the  idea  that  the  special  apprentice  is  given  i6  be- 
lieving himself  the  coming  railroad  official,  I  would  say  that  where 
I  "served  my  time"  we  were  given  to  understand  that  our  semi- 
contract  with  the  railroad  company  ended  in  three  years.  At  that 
time,  if  we  had  proved  of  value  to  the  company,  we  would  be 
retained,  and  promoted  as  opportunity  and  our  abilities  per- 
mitted. It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  who  has  spent  four  years  in  a 
technical  school,  is  from  23  to  24  years  of  age,  and  is  willing  to 
spend  three  years  in  a  railroad  shop,  starting  in  at  12^^  cents 
l>er  hour,  all  for  the  sake  of  the  experience  he  will  obtain,  should 
be  credited  with  more  sense  than  to  believe  that  all  he  had  to  do 
to  become  an  official  was  to  pass  three  years  in  a  railroad  shop. 

\V.  S.  R. 


AN  IMPROVED   KNUCKLE    PIN    FOR    PASSENGER 

COUPLERS. 

MlCHlG.^N  CeNTBAL  R.\ILR0AD. 


The  difficulty  met  with  in  removing  and  replacing  knuckles 
and  knuckle-pins  of  passenger  couplers  is  a  serious  one  on 
account  of  the  buffers  overlapping  the  pins  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  pins  cannot  be  removed  without  first  in  some  way 
compressing  the  buffers,  removing  them,  or  by  taking  down 
the  couplers. 

A  knuckle-pin  for  passenger  couplers,  so  constructed  that  It 
could  be  as  easily  and  quickly  removed  as  with  freight  coup- 
lers, has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  an  unsolved  problem. 
One,  however,  meeting  all  requirements,  that  will  commend 
itself  to  railroad  men  generally,  and  to  car  men  in  particular, 
simple   in  construction  and  operation,   inexpensive,  and  that 
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does  not  change  existing  conditions,  has  been  devised  on  th« 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  and  is  already  in  use  on  many  can. 
This  simple  device  is  so  clearly  illustrated  in  the  accompany- 
ing engraving  that  little  remains  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  ex- 
;>lanation. 

\  The  pin  is  made  without  a  head  in  order  to  permit  its  move- 
raent  downward  through  the  coupler-head.  Its  lower  end  la 
reduced  in  size  below  that  of  the  body,  thus  forming  what  may 
for  convenience's  sake  be  called  a  pintle.  A  detachable  support, 
, >r  washer,  with  a  hole  through  its  center  Just  sufficiently  large 
10  receive  the  pintle  end,  furnishes  a  support  for  the  pin;  this, 
in  tdrn.  is  carried  by  another  and  fixed  support,  cast  on  or 
fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  lower  lug,  cored  out  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  provide  a  seat  for  the  detachable  support,  hold 
it  in  position,  and  permit  of  its  being  inserted  or  removed  at 
will.  Through  this  fixed  support  is  a  hole  of  the  full  size  of 
the  pin,  through  which  the  pin  may  pass  freely  to  and  from 
the  coupler  when  the  detachable  support,  or  washer,  is  re- 
moved. As  will  be  readily  seen,  when  in  place  the  pin  rests  on. 
and  its  weight  is  carried  by,  the  detachable  support,  which,  in 
turn,  is  held  in  place  by  the  fixed  one.  To  remove  the  pin,  it  is 
raised  until  the  pintle  end  is  clear  of  the  movable  support. 


THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  MACHINE  TOOL  OPERATION. 


WITH    SPECIAL  BEFiatENCE   TO   THE    MOTOR   DRIVE. 


The  tool  steel  is  the  keynote  to  the  situation  and  a  com*, 
plete  knowledge  of  its  characteristics  and  possibilities  form 
the  starting  point  for  all  further  work.  Carbon  steel  will  give 
a  finer  finish  on  steel  than  the  air  hardening  variety  and,  for 
form  cutters,  is  still  largely  used.  Where  heavy  roughing 
cuts  are  possible,  air  hardening  steel  has  unquestionably  re- 
placed it  and,  in  fact,  the  recent  developments  in  the  processes 
of  hardening  have  been  the  direct  means  of  revolutionizing  old 
methods  of  machine  tool  design  and  so-called  shop  practice. 

We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  "best  shop  practice"  should 
mean  "arriving  at  the  desired  result  at  the  least  cost"  and 
can  be  used  in  a  relative  sense  only.  We  constantly  hear  ma- 
chinists condemn  a  means  of  arriving  at  a  result  irrespective 
of  its  merits,  their  reason  being  that  "it  is  not  good  practice." 
If  drilling  with  a  feed  of  1-16  of  an  inch  per  revolution  gives 
the  desired  finish  in  much  less  time,  it  is  certainly  good  prac- 
tice and  if,  under  these  conditions,  we  find  a  sharp  point  on 
the  drill  is  not  essential,  so  much  the  better.    Twist  drills  are 
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.     .V.'  KNUCKLE   PIN    SUPPORT   FOR   PASSENGER   COUPLERS. 

This  support  is  then  taken  from  its  seat  out  through  the  slot 
In  the  side  of  the  fixed  support,  which  leaves  the  passage  clear 
for  the  downward  removal  of  the  pin.  In  replacing,  the  re- 
verse of  this  operation  is,  of  course,  followed. 

For  couplers  already  in  use,  provision  is  made  for  the  head- 
less pin  by  making  the  fixed  support  as  a  separate  piece  and 
fastening  it  to  the  coupler  by  means  of  machine  bolts.  This 
method  has  proven  very  satisfactory.  The  engraving  shows 
the  device  as  applied  to  old  and  also  to  new  couplers. 

In  freight  couplers  there  is  no  advantage  in  headless  pins, 
nor  in  removing  them  from  the  under  side;  but  there  is  a 
great  advantage,  in  both  passenger  and  freight,  in  having  the 
pins  supported  at  the  lower  end  instead  of  at  the  upper,  which 
will  hold  in  place  the  lower  end  or  piece  of  pins  that  often 
break  in  service,  invariably  resulting  in  breaking  oft  the  upper 
lug  of  the  coupler.  The  loss  from  this  cause  is  extremely  larg«, 
as  was  shown  by  a  paper  read  before  the  Western  Railway 
Club«at  its  meeting  in  Chicago  last  May;    so  it  can  be  said 

V.:j^,.that  the  bottom-supported  pin  is  valuable  for  both  passenger 

"  ...and  freight  couplers. 

This  device  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  rail- 
road men,  who  invariably  speak  in  favorable  terms  of  ita 
merits.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Chubb,  auperlntend^at 
o'  *lr-brake»  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 
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BREAKING-DOWN    POINT    OF    8TEKL8. 


■  ,l3>  I  wr 


now  run  from  four  to  six  times  as  fast  as  used  to  be  consid- 
ered possible.' 

The  influence  of  the  Taylor-White  process  tool  steel  has 
been  so  revolutionary  in  character  that  it  merits  dwelling 
upon  it.  The  underlying  principle  of  this  discovery  is  clearly 
shown  oa  the  accompanying  curve,  which  is  plotted  from 
values  of  cutting  speeds  and  temperatures.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  curve  rises  from  the  zero  point  until  the  tempera- 
ture of  1550  degrees  is  reached,  when  the  cutting  values  sud- 
denly fall  off,  this  representing  the  full  extent  of  our  knowl-. 
edge,  when  the  experiments  at  Bethlehem  were  undertaken. 
The  most  interesting  and  valuable  fact,  that  these  values 
again  increase  if  the  hardening  temperature  is  carried  beyond 
the  "breaking  down  points,"  was  the  result  of  the  work  just 
referred  to,  and  the  superiority  of  steel  treated  in  this  way 
as  compared  with  Sheffield  Mushett — which  was  probably 
equal  to  any  air-hardening  steel  on  the  market  at  that  time, 
may  be  expressed  as  follows: 


10  C  stool .•'••*-'b«>*v'*>.« 

SOCSte«l ...........;. 

Cast  Iron 


MnslMtt.  Taylor-Whitc. 
..       1.0  a.5 

..     to  U 


These  figures  are  the  result  of  a  series  of  tests  conducted 
by  the  Franklin  Institute  and  represent  the  facts  as  nearly 
as  they  could  be  determined.  There  are  now  a  number  of 
makes  of  steel  in  the  market  treated  along  the  lines  ex- 
plained above,  which  give  equally  as  good  results. 

An  exact  knowledge  of  the  cutting  speeds  of  which  these 
tools  will  permit  when  machining  different  materials,  and  the 
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power  to  pull  various  cuts  under  all  conditions,  are  absolutely 
essential  if  we  wish  to  properly  design  machine  tools  or  use 
them  to  their  full  capabilities  in  actual  service.  The  value 
of  this  information  is  now  being  realized  by  several  of  the 
machine  tool  builders  and  the  results  are  already  being  felt -in 
the  shop  in  the  form  of  much  more  efficient  toola. 

The  motor  drive  makes  the  measurement  of  power  so  simple 
that  we  may  arrive  at  these  results  with  comparatively  little 
difficulty.  A  series  of  experiments  was  recently  conducted  in 
the  shops  of  the  IJnk-Belt  Engineering  Co.  to  determine  the 
best  air  hardening  tool  steel  for  use  on  cast  iron,  using  a 
specially  arranged  testing  lathe  and  the  necessary  accessories. 
This  particular  lathe  gives  126  spindle  speeds  increasing  in 
5  per  cent,  increments  and  is  especially  adapted  to  this  work. 
It  is  a  48-in.  Louge  &  Shipley  laihe  with  its  motor  controller 
operated  from  the  carriage;  it  has  42  speeds  ahead  and  six 
reserve,  in  a  range  of  6  to  1.  Electrical  instruments  were  used 
td^take  records  of  the  energy  absorbed  and  the  cutting  speeds 
were  carefully  determined  by  suitable  instruments. 

The  accompanying  table  is  a  portion  of  a  record  and  shows 
the  method  of  tabulating  this  data.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  tests  on  various  tools  were  made  in  this  series  of 
experiments,  the  depth  of  cut  and  feed  being  kept  constant 
and  the  spee^  varied  so  that  the  tool  would  last  just  twenty 
minutes. 

TESTS    OF    TOOL    STEELS. 


November  24.  U)02. 
Uust  Iron. 
Cutting.  Dry.       Tool— l>i  in.x^ins. 


Kind  of  Steel  in  Tool.  Sclf-Hardeninpr 
Kind  of  Tool,  Hinht  Hand  Rou(?bin»;. 
Clearance  Anple  of  Tool,  8  Detrrees. 

Rake  An.^le  of  Tool  {|fJ>,"t^'}];-^'»; 
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A  few  e:^periments  only  would  prove  of  little  value,  as  the 
factors  are  so  variable  in  character.  The  uniformity  of  the 
tool  must  be  determined,  then  the  cutting  speed  for  material 
of  all  kinds,  and  finally  the  relations  between  these  quanti- 
ties should  be  ascertained  and  empirical  formulse  derived. 

With  the  present  light  on  the  subject,  it  seems  strange  in- 
deed how  machine  tools  could  have  been  designed  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  we  can  now  criticise  the  course 
pursued.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  the  manufacturers  of 
such  apparatus  are  slow  in  adopting  the  proper  course,  al- 
though in  every  instance  we  have  found  them  open  to  con- 
viction and  glad  to  discuss  the  problem  from  the  present 
standpoint. 


It  is' not  now  my  intention  to  discuss  the  subject  of  machi; 
tool  design,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  that  the  most  inefficient  pa 
of  most  shops  is  the  machine  tool  equipment,  and  until  tl 
user  of  this  apparatus  realizes  this  point  and  demands  m;. 
chines   designed   along  the  correct   lines   the   desired    resu' 
will  not  be  reached. 

To  those  who  have  not  given  the  subject  close  study  th; 
statement  may  seem  to  be  without  foundation,  but  it  matter 
not  what  type  of  tool  we  consider,  its  shortcomings  can  h 
readily  pointed  out.  The  feeds  on  tne  average  drill  pres 
are  ridiculously  low,  the  power  supplied  and  rigidity  of  th 
frame  on  machines  using  multiple  cutters  are  out  of  all  pr( 
portion  to  the  work  we  should  be  able  to  absorb  at  the  cu  , 
and  so  on. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  were  selected,  as  of  unusual  ii 
terest  to  the  users  of  machine  tools,  from  an  admirable  papt  • 
delivered  recently  before  the  New  York  Electrical  Society  h- 
Mr.  Charles  Day,  of  the  firm  of  Dodge  &  Day,  Philadelphi: 
Pa.     His  paper  is  an  excellent  treatment  of  this  importai 
subject  and   we  heartily  recommend   our  readers   to  secur  • 
complete  copies  of  the  paper  for  furtiier  study,  which  ma. 
be  obtained  from  tue  secretary  of  the  society,  Mr.  Geo.  li 
Guy,  114  Liberty  street.  New  York  City. 


Mr.  T.  S.  Lloyd,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Dela 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  has  been  given  charge  of  th'- 
car  department  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  L.  T.  Canfield  fron> 
railroad  service.    Thus  another  independent  car  department  in 
placed  under  the  direction  of  motive-power  officers.     Mr.  Lloyi 
has  in  two  years  put  the  locomotive  department  of  this  roa*^ 
into  excellent  condition,  and  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Can 
field  has  brought  the  car  department  to  a  plane  which  wil' 
render  it  easy  to  conduct  the  two  In  one  office.     The  high 
esteem  in  which  Mr.  Canfield  Is  held  by  his  former  associate;; 
was  manifested  by  a  large  gathering  of  his  friends  on   tho 
occasion  of  his  leaving  his  office  and  the  unexpected  presenta 
tlon  of  beautiful  and   appropriate   tokens.      His   ability   and 
efficiency  as  an  officer  are  accompanied  by  unusual  personal 
traits  which  make  his  subordinates  and  associates  his  friends; 
in  fact  his  relations  with  his  subordinates  constitute  no  small 
part  of  the  reason  for  his  success.     Mr.  Canfield  Is  now  vice- 
president  of  the  Standard  Railway  Equipment  Company,  of  St 
Louis.     Mr.  Lloyd  has  reorganized  the  car-department  official 
staff  to  suit  the  new  conditions  and  has  extended  the  juris 
diction  of  the  various  mechanical  officers  over  the  car  depart 
ment.      Mr.  Lloyd  was  educated  at  the  Western  University, 
near  Pittsburgh,  and  was  an  apprentice  at  the  Pittsburgh  Loco 
motive  Works.     After  serving  as  machinist  in  a  number  of 
railroad  shops  he  was  made  foreman  at  Fort  Wayne,  under 
Mr.  F.  D.  Casanave.      In  1890  he  went  to  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Cincinnati  division,  and  waf 
promoted  to  the  position  of  general  mechanic  at  Richmond 
The  present  addition  to  his  responsibilities  Is  one  for  which  h< 
is  admirably  prepared. 


AMERICAN  ENGINEER  TESTS. 


LOCOMOTIVE   DRAFT   APPLIANCES. 


XIII. 


Report  by  Prof.  W.  F.  M.  Goss. 


SECTION  V. 


f  Con  tinned  from  Page  S62,  December,  1902.) 


•-'.  •■. 


Editor's  Note. — This  portion  of  the  report  includes  Tables 
VI.  to  XIII.,  inclusive.  Next  month  we  shall  proceed  with  th» 
text 
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Speed 

rounds  of  Steam  Used 
CutOflf 
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TABLE  VI. 

TWENTY-MILE  SERIES. 

CX)NSTANTS. 

/Miles  Per  Hoar 20 

\R.  P.  M *....,..  97.8 

/Per  Hour ^......  8000 

\  Per  Minute ........ ..... ...  135 

I  In  Inches .;......  5.8 

\  In  Percent,  of  Stroke....  23.8 

RESULTS. 


t. 


M.  E.  P.  63  lbs. 
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VI 
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1. 

.036 

.05 

6 

1.1 

.8 

.028 

.026 

6 

1.3 

.8 

.0288 

.022 

7 

1.6 

1. 

.036 

.024 

1 

1.20 

1.0 

.036 

.030 

■■■  ■  - 

2 

1.25 

1.2 

.043 

.034 

3 

1.25 

1. 

.036 

.029 

1-A 

4 

1.26 

1.2 

.043 

.04 

5 

1.12 

1.8 

.0468 

.042 

6 

1.3 

1.3 

.0468 

.036 

7 

1.4 

1. 

.036 

.026 

1 

1.4 

1.0 

.036 

.026 

2 

1.26 

1.1 

.0396 

.032 

3 

1.32 

1. 

.036 

.027 

1-B 

4 

1. 

1.1 

.0396 

.04 

5 

1.1 

1.2 

.0432 

.039 

6 

1.3 

1.3 

.0468  . 

.036 

7 

1.35 

1.3 

.0468 

.035 

1 

1.25 

1.0 

.036 

.029 

2 

1.25 

1.1 

.0396 

.032 

3 

1.25 

.9 

.0324 

.026 

l-C 

4 

1.2 

1.2 

.043 

.036 

5 

1.11 

1.2 

.0432 

.034 

6 

1.2 

1.3 

.0468 

.039 

7 

1.46 

-    1.4 
.9 

.0503   , 
.082      • 

.035 
.027 

.'  '.'■ 

1 

1.2 

2 

1.24 

.9 

.0324 

.026 

.- 

3 

1.28 

1.25 

.045 

.035 

1-D 

4 

1.1 

1.2 

.0432 

.039 

6 

1.09 

1.3 

.0468 

.043 

6 

1.3 

1.6 

.054 

.042 

I 

7 

1.26 

1.6 

.054 

.043 

1 

1.1 

1.7 

.028 

.066 

2 

1.25 

1.6 

.0576 

.046 

8 

1.26 

1.6 

.0678 

.046 

2-A 

4 

1.2 

18 

.0648 

.054 

5 

1.15 

1.6 

.0576 

.050 

6 

1.3 

1.4 

.050 

.038 

7 

1.35 

1.3 

.0468 

.035 

1 

1.1 

2.3 

.083 

.075 

2 

1.25 

2.2 

.0792 

.063 

3 

1.23 

2. 

.072 

.059 

2-B 

4 

1.2 

2.3 

.0828 

.069 

5 

1.2 

2.3 

.0828 

.069 

6 

1.3 

2. 

.072 

.066 

... 

7 

1.25 

1.7 

.0612 

.048 

■  ,: 

•.-..■-  ..■'.>" 

1 

1.05 

2.4 

.086 

.083 

' .  - 

2 

1.15 

2.4 

.0864 

.076 

3 

1.24 

2.7 

.0972 

.078 

2-C 

4 

1.2 

2.6 

.0936 

.078 

5 

1.11 

2.4 

.0864 

.078. 

6 

1.3 

2.4 

.0864 

.066 

7 

1.3 

i:i 

2.1 
2.7 

.076 
.097 

.068 
.088 

1 

2 

1.1 

2.7 

.097 

.088 

3 

1.26 

2.8 

.1008 

.081 

.-•  - 

2D 

4 

1.2 

S. 

.108 

.090 

' "  .* 

6 

1.10 

2.9 

.1044 

.096 

6 

1.2 

26 

.0936 

.078 

■*' ." 

7 

1.2 

2.2 

.0792 

.066 

~  1 
2 

3 
4 

1.2 

1.4 

.0504 

.042 

Hase 

No.  2 

1.2 

1.3 

.047 

.039 

i  ■ 

5 

1.06 

1.1 

.04 

.087 

''■•".•■• 

6 

1.4 

1. 

.036. 

.026 

■  .' .' 

7 
1 

1.2 
1.1 

.6 
1.4 

.022 
.05 

.018 
.048 

'  •- 

2 

1.2 

1.8 

.0648 

.06 

3 

1.2 

1.95 

.070 

.058 

S-A 

4 

1.2 

1.8 

.065 

.054 

'••-•.. 

K 

1.09 

1.6 

.058 

.053 

fi 

1.3 

1.7 

.061 

.047 

7 

1.25 
1.2 

1.2 

1.6 

.043 
.057 

.035 
.047 

2 

1.23 

2. 

.072 

.058 

2 

1.25 

?:,v 

.072 

.067 

8-n 

4 

1.2 

.068 

.057 

5 

1.1 

2. 

.072 

.066 

« 

1.3 

2. 

.072 

.065 

7 

1.4 
1.1 

2. 

.072 

.051 
.062 

1 

1.6 

.067 

2 

1.22 

1.9 

.0684 

.056 

3 

1.19 

2. 

.072 

.060 

8-C 

4 

1.2 

2. 

.072 

.06 

R 

1.1 

2.8 

.088 

.076 

6 

1.2 

t.l 

.0T« 

.068 

T 

1.SB 

2.4 

.Qt8 

.0«» 

3-D 


4-A 


4-B 


4-C 


4-D 


Base  No.  3 


6A 


6-B 


5-C 


5-D 


6-A 


«-B 


6-C 


IL      III. 


.  00 
•  >•  S 

>cu£ 

ao  o  S 


cas 


IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Smoke  Box 

Pressure. 

•o 

o     « 

V 

ncy 

<"  C  f' 

o  «  i: 

ss 

cie 

Spco 

0  oa 

1.25 


.038 
.056 
.06 
.06 
.083 
.069 
^075 
.053 
.077 
.062 
.060 
.056 
.048 
.028 

.063 
.086 
.072 
.069 
.076 
.060 
.043 

.072 

.091 

.091 

.084 

.081 

.066 

.069 

.087 

.102 

.090 

.09 

.086 

.090 

.069 


Sta<*. 


6-D 


Base  No.  4 


7-A 


1.2 


1.36 
1.35 


.0684       .067 


1.6 


.064 

.0288 
.01 8_ 

.072 

.0864 

.072 

.0684 

.0684 

.0504 

.0432_ 

.072 

.0972 

.0792 

.0864 

.0792 

.0766 

.0684 

.075 
.0864 
.0865 
.090 
.0936 
.0864 
J5756^ 
.079 
.0864 
.0972 
.0972 
.108 
.0972 
.1008 
.079 
.0864 
.0792 
.072 
.0576 
.0504 
^036 

.093" 
.1008 
.0972 
.0828 
.0756 
.0849 
.0504 


.108 
.108 
.108 

.0989 
.0936 
.0766 
.0612 


.048 

.021 
.013 

.064 

.068 

.058 

.057 

.06 

.04 

.03 

.064 
.075 
.064 
.072 
.07 
.058 
^051 
.067 
.072 
.069 
.078 
.084 
.069 
.058 

.071 
.073 
.080 
.081 
.098 
.075 
.076 

.07 

.071 

.072 

.055 

.052 

.04 

_.027 

.078 

.084 

.081 

.069 

.067 

.05 

^04 

.09 

.092 

.09 

.078 

084 

.068 

.068 


7-B 


"V-C 


7-D 


:8-A 


8-B 


8-C 


8-D 


II.      III. 


TV.  V. 

Smoke  Box 
Pressure. 


N 

H 

o 
Z 


«  *"  s 

nor 
Qgx 


ED 


•o 

« 


o  « s; 


11 

o  « 


VI. 


a 
« 

e 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1.2 
1.14 

1.11 

1.2 

1.3 


3.3 
8.1 
8.1 
3.1 
2.7 
2.8 
2.2 


.119 

J.116 

.1116 

.1116 

.0972 

.0828 

.0792 


.099 

.097 

.092 

.08 

.088 

.069 

.061 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 

6 

7 


1.23       1.9 
1.25       1.2 


1.35 
1.30 


.6 
.4 


.068 

.043 

.021 
.014 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

7 


1.14 

1.23 

1.17 

1.2 

1.18 

1.2 

1.35 


2.1 
2.8 
2. 
1.8 
1.4 
1.1 
.9 


.076 

.082 

.072 

.064 

.06 

.039 

.032 


.055 

.036 

.016 
.012 

.066 

.067 
.061 
.064 
.043 
.032 
.024 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
J 

1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

7 


1.14 

1.2 

1.17 

1.25 

1.12 

1.26 

_ri5_ 

1.17 

1.26 

1.23 

1.2 

1.11 

1.3 

r2 

1.09 
1.3 
1.3 
1.25 
1.11 
1.26 
JlJt 

1.1 

1.2 

1.25 

1.25 

1.13 

1.4 

1.2 


2.3 
2.7 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 
1.7 

JJL 
2.6 
2.9 
2.6 
25 
2.5 
2.3 
1^9 

2.4 
3.4 
3.2 
2.8 
2.9 
2.6 
2^4 

2.4 

2.4 
2.2 
1.7 
1.4 
1. 
.6 


.083 

.097 

.086 

.082 

.079 

.061 

.054 

.094 

.104 

.093 

.09 

.09 

.082 

.068 

.086" 

.122 

.116 

.1 

.104 

.093 

.086 

.086 

.086 
.079 
.061 
.050 
.036 
.021 


.072 
.081 
.073 
.066 
.071 
.049 
.047 

.08" 
.083 
.076 
.075 
.081 
.064 
^056 

.079 
.094 
.088 
.081 
.094 
.075 
.07 

.07 

.072 
.063 
.049 
.045 
.026 
.017 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 


1 

2 
3 

4 
B 
6 

7 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 

7 


1.2 

1.23 

1.2 

1.25 

1.12 

1.3 

IJW 

1.13 

1.15 

1.18 

1.2 

1.1 

1.8 

1^8 

1.16 

1.18 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.8 


2.8 

2.6 

2.4 

2. 

2. 

1.4 

1^ 

"2.8 
2.9  , 
2.6  ♦ 
2,3,, 

li7i.. 
1.4_ 

2.9 

3.1 

SO 

2.6 

2.4 

2. 

1.6 


.1 

.093 

.086 

.072 

.072 

.050 

.086 


.1 

.104 

.093 

.082 

.072 

.061 

.06 

.104 
.111 
.108 
.093 
.086 
.072 
.067 


.083 

.076 

.08 

.058 

.064 

.039 

^029 

.089 
.091 
.077 
.069 
.065 
.047 
^089 

.09 

.094 

.098 

.078 

.072 

.06 

.048 


Normal.Petticoat 

Pipe  In  •       l.»         t.f 


Normal ,  Petticoat 

Pipe  Out  •       1.4         2.8 


.098 


Sliding    A 


SIldlDK   B 


1 

2 
8 

1 

2 
8 


1.4 
1.8 

1^3 

1.6 
1.2 
1.4 


2.4 
2.1 
2.0 

2.2 
2.4 

2.5 


Sliding  C 


1 

2 
3 


1.2 
1.2 
1.2 


2.6 
2.8 
2.6 


.086 

.075 
.072 

.079 
.086 
.09 

.093 
.101 
.093 


SlldlBK  D 


1 

2 


1.2 
1.2 
1.2 


2.8 

2.8 
8. 


.1008 

.098 

.108 


JD66 

.061 
.057 
.055 

.054 

.071 
.064 

.077 
.084 
.077 

.084 
.077 
.09 


*  NomiaL 


72 


AMERICAN  ENGINEER  AND  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


Pounds  of  Steam  U8ed.,v.-..t>;.«.....: 
Cutoff.......,..^ 


<A«  •  *-f  •  •  *-•-•» •  I 


TABLE  VII. 
THIRTY-MILE  SERIES. 

CONSTANTS. 

:     i  Miles  Per  Hour 30 

•^'\K.  P.  M 145.8 

I  Per  Hour 10648 

•     VPer  Minute jl75 

Jin  Inches .    6. 

-  -  -  -  \  In  Per  Cent,  of  Stroke.  '35  3 

UKSUL'fs. 


M.   E.   P.   55.6   lbs. 


It       III. 


Stack. 


Base  No.  1 


M 
H 

O 

2 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


■ji  u  z, 
■0*3 

1.85 
1.65 


1.8 
1.63 
1.8 
1.8 


IV.  V. 

Smoke  Box 
Pressure. 


22$ 

o  <  £ 

5^o 


.75 
.9 

1.1 
1.8 
1.8 
1.1 


•a 

4. 

o  m 
_a.u 

To27 
.036 

.0396 
.036 
.036 
.0396 


VI. 


e 

V 

u 

6 
H_ 

.015 
.022 

.022 
.022 
.02 
.022 


1-A 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1.75 

1.75 

1.79 

1.8 

1.64 

1.8 

1.9 


1.25 

1.25 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 


.036 

.045 

.0468 

.0504 

.0504 

.0503 

.0433 


-1-B 


1-C 


1-D 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7_ 

1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

_7_ 

1 
2 
3 

4 
B 
« 

7 


1.6 

1.7 

1.84 

1.5 

1.63 

1.8 

1.8_ 

'1.9 
1.65 
1.82 
1.7 
1.65 
1.8 
lj_ 
1.9 
1.62 
1.8 
1.7 
1.63 
1.7 
1.5 


.9 
1.2 
1.2 
1.5 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 


1. 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.8 


1. 

1.1 

1.2 

1.5 

1.6 

1.8 

1.8 


.032 

.0432 

.0432 

.0546 

.0576 

.0576 

.0576 

.036 

.0396 

.0432 

.05 

.054 

.0576 

^649_ 

.036 

.0396 

.0432 

.054 

.0576 

.0648 

.0649 


.021 
.026 
.026 
.028 
.037 
.028 
.023 

.02 

.025  M 

.023^ 

.036^^ 

.035 

.032 

.032 


Stark. 


3-0 


4-A 


2-A 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


2-B 


■'■'"■•■-r- 


1 

2 
.3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


1.85 

1.65 

1.79 

1.6 

1.65 

1.8 

1.85_ 

"1.9 
1.67 
1.77 
1.8 
1.65 
1.8 
1.8 


8 


1 

8 

6 

1A_ 

2.5 
2.7 
2.6 
2.8 
2.6 
2.2 
1.9 


.065 
.072 
.072 
.076 
.065 
.058 
.050 


>d-:' 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


1.7 

2.9 

1.62 

3.2 

1.8 

3.1 

1.6 

3. 

1.62 

.1. 

1.7 

2.7 

1.75 

2.4 

2-D 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
« 
7 


1.8 
1.53 
1.84 
1.8 
1.63 
1.8 
.1.8 


3.1 

3.6 

3.55 

3.5 

3.2 

3. 

2.8 


Bve  No.  2 


% 
2 

8 

4 
5 
A 

7 


1.67        1.7 


1.7 
1.62 
1.8 
1.8 


1.6 

1.4 

1.1 

.8 


8-A 


SB 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

_7_ 

1 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


1.8 

1.72 

1.75 

1.8 

1.65 

1.8 

1.8 

1.85" 

1.74 

1.65 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 


1.8 

2. 

2.2 

2.2 

2. 

1.8 

"1.8 
2.2 
2.2 
2.4 
2.4 
2.2 
2.1 


9-C 


1 

3 
3 

4 
5 

8 
7 


1.8 

1.72 

1.77 

1.7 

1.65 

1.8 

l.t 


1.9 

2.2 

2.4 

2.fifi 

2.6 

2.8 


.09 

.0972 

.0936 

.1008 

.0936 

.0792 

.0684_ 

104 

1152 

1116 

108 

108 

0972 

0865_ 

111 
.1296 
.128 
.126 
.1152 
.108 
.1008 

.0612 

.058 
.05 
.039 
^29__ 

.065 
.072 
.079 
.079 
.072 
.065 
.05^_ 

.064 
.0792 
.079  « 

:086 

.086 
.079 
_.07«_ 

.068 

.0792 

.086 

.092 

.094 

.094 

.09 


.019 
.024 
.024 
.03 
.033 
.032 
^038 

>  .019 
.024 
.024 

'  .032 

.036 

.038 

^043 

.036" 
.044 
.04 
.047 
.039 
.032 
^027 

.047 
.058 
.053 
.056 
.057 
.044 
.038 

.061 
.071 
.062 
.067 
.067 
.057 
.049 

.062 

.085 

.07 

.07 

.071 

.06 

.056 


.037 

.034 

.03^ 
.022 
.016 


.036 
.042 
.045 
.044 
.044 
.036 
.03 

".035 
.045 
.048 
.054 
.054 
.044 
.039 

038 
.046 
.048 
.054 
.057 
.052 
.01 


4-B 


4-C 


4-D 


Bate  No.   3 


S-A 


5-B 


5-C 


B-D 


II.       III. 


N  0)   V  E 

2     onS 


IV.  V. 

Smoke  Box 

Pressure. 


O         V 

*  u  ?■ 


■o 
« 


o  < 


VI. 


a 

G 

H 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


1.8 

1.63 

1.67 

1.6 

1.62 

1.8 

1.8 


2. 

2.1 

2.3 

2.5 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 


.072 

.0756 

.082 

.09 

.101 

.097 

.097 


.040 
.046 
.049 
.056 
.062 
.054 
.054 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


1.8 

1.7 

1.75 

1.6 

1.63 

1.7 

1.85 


2.5 
2.9 
2.6 
2.5 
2.2 
1.8 
1.3 


1 
2 
3 

4 
B 
6 

7 

1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 


1.9 

1.7 

1.75 

1.65 

1.65 

1.6 

1.95 

1.8 

1.63 

1.75 

1.65 

1.67 

1.8 

1.8 


1 
2 
3 

4 
B 
« 
7 


1.9 

1.67 

1.73 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 


3.1 

3.4 

3.1 

3. 

2.8 

2.3 

1.9 

3.4 
3.9 
3.6 
3.3 
3.2 
2.8 
_2J 

3.9~ 

4.3 

3.8 

3.6 

3.6 

3.4 

2.8 


1 

2 
3 

4 
f 
« 

7 


1.7 

1.9 

1.8 
1.8 


2.2 

1.6 

.9 
.6 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

7 


1.7 

1.68 

1.7 

1.7 

1.65 

1.7 

1.85 


2.6 
2.7 
2.6 
2.3 
2.1 
1.7 
1.3 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


1.67 

1.7 

1.75 

1.7 

1.67 

1.8 

1.8 


2.6 
3.3 
2.8 
2.8 
2.6 
2.4 
2. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
7 


1 
2 
3 

4 
B 
6 

7 


1.65 
1.65 
1.78 

1.8 
1.7 
1.7 
1^85 

1.65 

1.65 

1.76 

1.7 

1.63 

1.7 

1.95 


2.6 

3. 

3. 

3.2 
3. 
2.9 
2.5 

2.7 

3.2 

3. 

3.3 

3.6 

3.2 

3.1 


6-A 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


1.62 

1.64 

1.7 

1.75 

1.65 

1.8 

1.8 


6-B 


8-C 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

~l" 
2 

3 

4 
R 
« 

T 


1.6 
1.7 
1.8 
1.7 
1.63 
1.7 
_1.75 

1.55" 
•1.73 
18 
1.85 
1.61 
1.8 
1.5B 


2.9 
2.9 
2.8 
2.3 
2. 
1.6 
_1JI_ 

3.2 
3.5 
3.5 
2.9 

2.8 

2. 

1.6 

■3.6 
3.9 
3.9 
3.3 
3. 
2.S 
21 


.090 

.1042 

.096 

.09 

.079 

.065 

.047 


.05 

.061 

.053 

.056 

.049 

.038 

.025 


.112 

.122 

.1116 

.108 

.101 

.083 

.068 

.122 

.1402 

.130 

.118 

.115 

.101 

^3_ 

.140 

.1548 

.137 

.129 

.129 

.122 

.101 


.059 
.072 
.063 
.066 
.061 
.052 
.035 

.064 
.086 
.074 
.071 
.069 
.056 
_.046 

.074 
.093 
.079 
.076 
.076 
.067 
.056 


.0792 

.0576 

.0324 
.0216 


.0466 

.031 

.0179 
.012 


.094 

.0972 

.0936 

.0828 

.0756 

.0612 

.0468 


.055 
.058 
.055 
.048 
.046 
.036 
.026 


.094 

.1188 

.1008\ 

.1008 

.0936 

.086 

.072 


.094 

.108 

.108 

.1152 

.108 

.104 

.094_ 

.097 

.1152 

.108 

.1188 

.1296 

.115 

.1116 


.104 

.1042 

.1008 

.0828 

.072 

.0576 

.0396 


.115 

.126 

.126 

.0044 

.1008 

.072 

.0576_ 

".155 
.1402 
.14 
.1188 
108 
.09 
.9780 


.056 

.07 

.057 

.059 

.056 

.048 

^4 

.057 
.065 
.061 
.064 
.063 
.061 
.049 

.059 

.07 

.062 

.07 

.08 

.068 

_^057 

.064 
.064 
.059 
.047 
.044 
.032 
^22 

.072 

.074 

.07 

.061 

.062 

.042 

.033 

.083 

.081 

.077 

.064 

.067 

.05 

.044 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Smoke  Box 

' 

Pressure. 

stack. 

g 
0 
2 

Obse  nred. 
Back  Pres- 
sure, lbs. 

Inches  of 

Water. 

Observed. 

V 

.♦J 

0  « 

c 

a 
e 

0 

e 

H 

6-D 


Base  No.  4 


7-A 


7-B 


7-C 


7-D 


8-A 


8-B 


8-C 


8-D 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


1.7 
1.7 

1.6 

1.95 

1.6 

1.7 

1.85 


4.3 

4. 

4. 

3.8 

3.3 

2.8 

2.4 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1.68        2.4 


1.65 

1.8 
1.95 


1.4 

.7 
.5 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


1.63 

1.72 

1.67 

1.65 

1.65 

1.6 

1.9 


2.9 

3. 

2.S 

2.3 

1.8 

1.4 

1. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

1" 

2 

3 

4 
B 
6 
7_ 

~1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


1.67 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.63 

1.75 

1.75 

1.62" 

1.8 

1.8 

1.82 

1.68 

1.75 

1.60 

"1.62 
1.9 
1.87 
1.7 
1.68 
1.8 
1.8 


3. 

3.4 

2.9 


3.1 
4.1 
4.0 
3.5 
3.7 
3.2 
2.9 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1.65 
1.7 
1.82 
1.7 
1.65 
1.8 
_1^85_ 

1.67 

1.67 

1.72 

1.5 

2.1 

1.95 

1.8 


2.9 
3.0 
2.6 
2. 
1.5 
1.1 
.8 


3.2 

3.3 

3. 

2.4 

2.2 

1.7 

1.2 


1 
2 
3 

4 
B 
6 

7 


1.69 

1.63 

1.8 

1.6 

2.3 

1.9 

1.75 


3.6 
3.6 
3.6 
2.8 
2.8 
2.1 
1.6 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.7 
2.3 
1.8 
1.85 


4. 

4. 

4. 

3. 

3.3 

2.4 

1.9 


Normal,  Petticoat 
Pipe  In  • 


1.8 


2.8 


Normal,  Petticoat 
Pipe  Out  • 


1.8 


3.2 


Sliding:    A 


2.1 

1.7 
1.9 


2.8 

27 
2.3 


Sliding   B 


Sliding  O 


Sliding    D 


1 
2 
3 

1" 

2 

3 

1 

2 

8 


1.9 
1.7 
1.9 

2. 

1.6 

2^ 

1.8 

1.6 
1.8 


2.6 

3. 

2.8 

3.2 
3.4 
3.2 

3.3 

3.4 
3.4 


.155 

.144 

.144 

.1368 

.1188 

.1008 

.086 


.091 
.085 
.09 

.07 
.074 
.059 
.046 


.086 

.050 

.025 
.018 


.051 

.031 

.014 
.009 


.104 
.108 
.09 
.082 
.064 
.050 
.036 
.108 
.122 
104 


.064 
.063 
.054 
.050 
.039 
.031 
.019 


2.9 

.104 

2.7 

.097 

2.1 

.075  • 

1.7 

.061 

.    3. 

.108 

3.7 

.133 

7)  3.6 

.13 

'3.2 

.115 

3.3 

.118 

2.8 

.105 

2.3 

.083 

.112 
.148 
.144 
.128 
.133 
.115 
.104 


.065 

.072 

.061 

.062 

.06 

.043 

.035 

067 
074 
072 
063 
071 
058 
052 

.069 
.078 
.077 
.075 
7079 
.064 
.057 


.104 
.108 
.093 
.072 
.054 
.039 
JD28^ 

.115 
.118 
.108 
.086 
.079 
.061 
.043 


.063 
.063 
.052 
.042 
.033 
.022 
.015 


.069 
.071 
.063 
.057 
.038 
.031 
.024 


.129 

.129 

.130 

.10 

.1 

.075 

.057 


.076 

.08 

.072 

.063 

.043 

.04 

.033 


.144 
.144 
.144 
.108 
.118 
.086 
.068 


.08 

.08 

.08 

.063 

.043 

.047 

.037 


.055 


.115 


.101 
.097 
.082 

.093 
.108 
.101 

.115 
.122 
.115 

.119 

.122 
.122 


.064 

.04 

.057 

.043 

.049 
.063 
.053 

.0.'>7 
.076 
^57 

.068 

.076 
.068 


•  Normal. 
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:li- 


^  Speed 

Pounds  of  Steam  Used 

Cutoff 


TABLE  VIII. 

FORTY-MILE  SEBI|:j^. 

CONSTANTS. 

/  Miles  Per  Hoar. 40 

••••\R.  P.M 1M.A 

iPer  Hour VKM 
PerMinute 116 
In  Inches 6.4 
In  Per  Cent,  of  Stroke.    26.9 

RESULTS. 


M    E.  P.  52.0  lbs. 


I. 


II.       III. 


Stack. 


1-A 


HB 


1-C 


1-D 


2-A 


2-B 


2-C 


2-D 


Base  No.  2 


t-A 


SB 


3-C 


s.    c 


Uase  No.  1 


H 

o 
S5 

l" 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 

7 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


10 

_o«S_ 

2.7  ~ 
2.24 

2.25 
2.26 
2.4 
_2.55_ 

2.Z 

2.25 

2.50 

2.3 

2.22 

2.2 

2.45 


IV.  V. 

Smoke  Box 
Pressure. 


o   v 
w  u  ?■ 

*  S  i^ 

til 
5^o 


o 
o  « 


1.2 
1.2 

1.3 
1.2 
1.2 
1. 

~1.2~ 
1.4 
1.6 
1.7 
1.7 
.1.7 
1.6 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 


2.2 
2.3 

2.35 

2.25 

2.21 

2.4 

2^5 

2.65 

2.23 

2.52 

2.05 

2.13 

2.2 

2.4 


1.4 
1.4 

1.4 
1.8 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 


1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.7 
1.8 
1.9 
2. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


2.45 

2.25 

2.4 

2.3 

2.22 

2.2 

2.3 


1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.8 

1.9 

2. 

2.1 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 


2.6 

2.27 

2.35 

2. 

2.21 

2.4 

2.45 


2.3 
2.4 

1:1 

2.2 

2. 
1.6 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


2.4 

2.2 

2.37 

2.2 

2.25 

2.4 

2.4 

'2.45 
2.15 
2.38 
2.3 
2.25 
2.2 
2.2 


3.1 

3.2 

3.3 

3. 

2.9 

2.5 

2.2 

'3.5' 
3.8 
3.7 
3.5 
3.5 
3.1 
2.7 


1 
2 
3 

4 
B 
6 
7 


2.45 

2.1 

2.42 

2.4 

2.21 

2.4 

2.25 


4. 

4.3 

4. 

3.9 

4. 

3.4 

3.2 


1 
2 

3 

4 
6 
6 
7 


2.33   2.1 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
« 
7 


2.3 
2.22 
2.2 
2.5 

'2.6 
2.4 

2.4 
2.2 
2.23 
2.2 

1^— 
2.5 
2.3 
2.5 
2.3 
2.25 
2.2 
2.65 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


2.5 

2.27 

2.34 

2.3 

2.23 

2.3 

2.4 


1.9 
1.6 
1.2 
.9_ 

2^3 

2.6 

2.65 

2.6 

2.4 

2.1 

1.7_ 

2.7 
26 
2.9 
2.9 
2.9 
2.6 
2.4 

2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

3.1 

3.1 

8. 

2.8 


.043 
.0432 

.0468 
.0432 
.0432 
J)36_ 

.043 

.0504 

.0577 

.061 

.0612 

.0612 

.064 


.05 

.0504 

.0503 

.065 

.0684 

.0684 

.0684 


.05 

.0504 

.0503 

.0612 

.0648 

.0684 

.072 


.047 

.0504 

.0503 

.0648 

.0684 

.072 

.0756 


-111 

.1152 

.1188 

.108 

.1044 

.09 

.0792_ 

"126 

.1368 

.1332 

.126 

.126 

.1116 

.0972 


.144 

.1548 

.144 

.1404 

.144 

.122 

.1152 


.0756 

.068 
.058 
.043 
.032 


.082 

.094 

.096 

.094 

.086 

.076 

^061  _ 

T097 

.094 

.104 

.104 

.104 

.094 

^87_ 

.097 

.1008 

.097 

.112 

.112 

.108 

.101 


VI. 


a 

0) 

E 


.016 
.019 

.021 
.019 
.018 
J)14 

.019 
.022 
.023 
.027 
.028 
.028 
.022 


.023 
.022 
.021 
.029 
.031 
.028 
.03 


.018 

.023 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.031 

.03 


.019 
.022 
.021 
.028 
.031 
.033 
.033 


083 

.032 

0864 

.038 

0936 

.04 

0864 

.043 

0792 

.036 

072 

.03 

0578 

.024 

.046 

.052 

.05 

.049 

.046 

.037 

^033 

.051 
.064 
.056 
.055 
.056 
.051 
.044 


.059 
.074 
.059 
.058 
.065 
.051 
.051 


.032 

.030 
.026 
.019 
.013 

.032 
.039 
.039 
.043 
.038 
.034 
.025 

.039 
.041 
.042 
.045 
.046 
.04§ 
^038 

.038 
.044 

.04«! 

.049 

.05 

.047 

.042 


I. 

II. 

IIL 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Smoke  Box 

Pressure. 

stack. 

• 

H 
H 

o 

2: 

Observed. 
Back  Pres- 
sure, lbs. 

Inches  of 

Water. 

Observed. 

.1 

n  « 

11 

O  tf 

PL.O 

B 

e 

8-D 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 


2.6 

2.23 

2.6 

2.4 

2.2 

2.2 

2.4 


2.4 

2.7 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3.1 

3.2 


4-A 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 

6 
7 


2.3 

2.3 

2.35 

2.2 

2.3 

2.2 

2.4 


.3 
3.3 
3. 
2.9 
2.5 
2. 
1.4 


4-B 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 


2.2 

2.35 

2.34 

2.26 

2.27 

2.4 

2.6 


3.6 
4.1 
3.4 
3.6 
3.2 
2.7 
2.1 


4-C 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 


2.5 

2.3 

2.28 

2.3 

2.34 

2.4 

2.3 


4.3 

4.6 

4. 

4. 

3.7 

3. 

2.6 


4-D 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 


2.8 

2.27 

2.41 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.35 


6.3 

6. 

4.4 

4.3 
4.2 
3.8 
3.2 


Base  No.  3 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


2.35   2.8 
2.45   1.9 


5-A 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


2.45 
_2^25_ 
2.41 
2.33 
2.4 
2.4 
2.25 
2.2 
2.35 


1.1 
_.7_ 
3.2 
3.6 
3.1 
2.8 
2.4 
2. 
1.4 


8-B 


5-C 


B-D 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

_7_ 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


2.37 

2.4 

2.36 

2.46 

2.26 

2.3 

2.4  _ 

2.3 

2.25 

2.4 

2.4 

2.25 

2.25 

2.4 


3.2 
3.9 
3.4 
3.2 
3.2 
2.8 
2.8 

"3.2 
3.6 
3.6 
3.7 
3.6 
3.4 
3.1 


2.45 

2.26 

2.3 

2.45 

2.22 

2.3 

2.35 


3.4 

3.8 

3.6 

4. 

3.9 

3.8 

3.5 


6-A 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


.i 


6-C 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

2.45 

2.28 

2.4 

2^4  _ 

2.27 

2.33 

2.2 

2.3 

2.24 

2.15 

2.25 

2.1 

2.26 

2.2 

2.35 

2.27 

2.2 

t.2B 


3.6 
3.5 
3.4 
2.7 
2.4 
1.8 
1.3 


4. 

4.2 

4.2 

3.4 

3. 

2.4 

1.9 

4.4 
4.6 
4.5 
3.9 
3.4 
2.9 
1.4 


.086 

.0972 

.108 

.108 

.108 

.112 

.115 


.108 

.1188 

.108 

.104 

.09 

.072 

.05 


.126 

.1476 

.122 

.130 

.152 

.097 

.076 


.155 

.1666 

.144 

.144 

.133 

.108 

.094 


.191 

.18 

.158 

.155 

.151 

.136 

.115 


.1008 

.0684 

.0396 

.0252_ 

.115 

.126 

.1116 

.1008 

.0864 

.072 

.0503 


.115 

.1402 

.1221 

.1152 

.1152 

.1008 

^0792_ 

.115 

.1296 

.130 

.1332 

.1296 

.122 

J^116^ 

.122 

.1368 

.13 

.144 

.1404 

.1368 

.126 


.129 

.126 

.122 

.0972 

.0864 

.0648 

.0468 

.144 

.151 

.151 

.1224 

.108 

.086 

.0684 

.158  ~ 

.1656 

.162 

.1404 

.1224 

.104 

.0684 


.033 
.044 
.041 
.045 
.049 
.061 
^048 
.047 
.052 
.046 
.047 
.039 
.033 
J)21 

.057 
.063 
.052 
.058 
.061 
.041 
.029 


.062 
.072 
.063 
.063 
.067 
.045 
.041 


.068 
.079 
.065 
.065 
.063 
.057 
.049 


.043 

.028 

.016 
.011 
.048 
.054 
.046 
.042 
.038 
.033 
.021 


.049 
.058 
.052 
.047 
.051 
.044 
.033 

".05 
.058 
.054 
.055 
.057 
.054 
^046 

.05 

.059 

.056 

.054 

.063 

.059 

J)54 

.054 

.055 

.055 

.04 

.036 

.027 

.019 

T064 
.065 
.068 
.053 
.048 
.040 
.030 

.075 

.073 

.074 

.06 

.056 

.047 

.088 


I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

^ 

H 

Smoke  Box 

»       .  ■ 

.  ■  ■■-:■ 

Press 

ure. 

8t»ek. 

• 

N 

o 

Observed. 
Back  Pres- 
sure, lbs. 

Inches  of 

Water. 

Observed. 

i 

HO  m 

11 

k 
a 

V 

G 

2 

a.v 

H 

6-0 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


2.1 

2.25 

2.3 

2.4 

2.2 

2.25 

2.5 


4.8 

6. 

6.2 

4.4 

4.1 
3.3 
2.8 


.173 

.18 

.1872 

.1584 

.1476 

.1188 

.1008 


.082 

.08 

.081 

.066 

.067 

.053 

.04 


Base  No.  4 


IT 

2 

3 

4 
• 
6 
7 


2.30 

2.3 
2.36 


2.8 

1.7 

.75 
.5 


.061 

.027 
.018 


.048 

.027 

.012 
.008 


7-A 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


2.22 

2.35 

2.13 

2.33 

2.25 

2.3 

2.3 


3.4 

3.6 

3. 

2.7 

2.4 

1.6 

1.1 


.122 
.129 
.108 
.097 
.086 
.057 
.039 


7.B 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


2.18 

2.25 

2.30 

2.4 

2.22 

2.2 

2.2 


3.6 

4.2 

3.6 

3.4 

3. 

2.4 

1.9 


.129 
.158 
.130 
.122 
.108 
.086 
.068 


.055 
.055 
.051 
.042 
.038 
.025 
^17 

.059 

.07 

.056 

.051 

.049 

.039 

.031 


7-C 


7-D 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7_ 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


2.21 

2.35 

2.37 

2.35 

2.22 

2.3 

2.45 

2.21 

2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2S 

2.35 

2.35 


3.6 

4.6 

4. 

3.8 

3.8 

3.2 

2.9 

3.9 
4.7 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
3.7 
3.5 


.129 

.166 

.144 

.136 

.136 

.1156 

.104 

.14 

.169 

.151 

.151 

.151 

.133 

.126 


.058 

.071 

.061 

.058 

.062 

.05 

.043 

.067 
.070 
.066 
.069 
.067 
.057 
.054 


8-A 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


2.22 

2.3 

2.4 

2.35 

2.33 

2.30 

2.35 


3.5 
3.6 
3. 
2.3 
1.9 
1.25 
.9 


.126 
.129 
.108 
.082 
.068 
.045 
.032 


.057 

.056 

.045 

.035 

.029 

.02 

.014 


8-B 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


2.25 

2.4 

2.45 

2.35 

2.5 

2.4 

2.25 


4.1 
4.2 
3.5 
2.9 
2.4 
1.9 
1.4 


.148 
.151 
.126 
.104 
.086 
.068 
.05 


.066 
.063 
.051 
.045 
.035 
.028 
.022 


8-C 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


1.27 

2.25 

2.4 

2.25 

2.7 

2.4 

2.2 


4.5 
4.4 
4. 

3.4 
3. 
2.4 
1.9 


.162 
.158 
.144 
.122 
.108 
.086 
.068 


8-D 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


2.4 

2.23 

2.4 

2.4 

2.8 

2.4 

2.25 


4.9 

4.7 
4.2 
3.6 
3.6 
2.7 
2.3 


.176 
.169 
.151 
.130 
.129 
.097 
.082 


.071 

.07 

.06 

.054 

.037 

.0.^6 

J)3l 

.073 

.075 

.069 

.054 

.036 

.04 

.036 


Normal. Petticoat 

Pipe  In     •-  2.4    3.9    .14     .058 


Normal, Petticoat 
Pipe  Out  • 


2.4 


Sliding  A 


1 
2 
3 


2.8 
2.2 
2.3 


3.8 

3.6 

3. 

2.7 


J  36 

.129 
.108 
.097 


.057 

.046 
.049 
.042 


Sliding  B 


1 
2 
3 


2.6 
2.2 
2.3 


Sliding  C 


.MIdIng  D 


r 

2 
3 

1 
2 

8- 


2.6 
2.3 
2.5 

2.4 
2.2 


3.0 
34 
3JL 

3.5 
3.9 
4.2 

4.0" 

4.1 

4.0 


.108 
.122 
All 

.126" 

.140 

.151 

.144 
.147 
.144 


.041 
.055 
.048 

.048 
.061 
.06 

.06 

.067 

.06 


•  Normal. 
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TABLE  IX. 

T  FIFTY-MILE    SERIES. 

CONSTANTS. 

Speed.  .i^Hiv. ,...,., ..,.^..    (Miles    per   hour 50 

founds   of  Stoa^i    Useil  ■  Per     Hour 14194 

'  Per    Minute 236 

Cnt-Off. .,,.......,..,,.. ^. ...  /  In    Inches.  6.8 

;;•;..;        .■-'.:*■>;•;       *  In   Per  Cent,  of  Stroke    .     28.6 

■•»  •  *  "- 


TABLE  X. 
saiHas  aiiw-Axxis 


CONStANTS. 

Miles  Per  Hour 90 

R.  P.  U. ..•••. .••..*..  291.6 

/  Per  Hour 15040 

l  Per  Minute   250 

Cut-Off I  In   Inches 7.2 

\  In  Per  Cent,  of  Stroke.  .     30.0 


Speed  I 

Pound.s    of    Stesn    Used 


.M.   E.   P.    41.5   lbs. 


M.    E.   P.  40.0    lbs. 


I. 


n. 


RESULTS. 
III. 


IV.  V. 

Smoke  Box  Pressure. 


VL 


3. 

3.1 
2.8 

3.5 

3. 

3.1 


4. 

3.9 

4. 

5.1 
4.3 
4.6 


Observed  Inches 

Back  of 

Stack.                                   Nozzle.  Pressure,  Water. 

.    .  -' .  Pounds.  Observed. 

'           ' 1  3.  3.1 

2-3          2  2.95  3.1 

3  2.9  3.4 

1 

2-C  2 

8. 

2-D         2 

3 

1  2.9  4.2 

4-0           •  •-•  «kt. "^  ■  •.•*'• «     ,'       «  v<  4* 

.;;.....:.;.           3  «.  4.2 

1  3.  4.9 

4-0      ■..;  V  •■••«■•■•  •^  •  •;*••          Z  Z.jJ  4.4 

;-.'.*•  *•■*•-•  '•  •  •  •'  -*"-■ . "        8  2.9  4-Z 

."  .  ^m  >.  r    \.  I  —     '  ■ ■ 

."     '   ^      .V...^. 1  3.4  6.7 

4-D         2  3.  5. 

3  2.8  4.6 

............          1  2.8  4.6 

6-B        .,  i  ^.-.i^v*.  •  .           2  2.8  3.2 

;...:;..  v.;..          3  2.7  4.0 

1  2.8 

o-C        -•  ••-*-••  •  •  •>  «•  •            2  ^.85 

^      '■■■    ■  .  .■  ■              a  9  7 

•'•'•••>'.•«.»».«'•  •          ••  *••  I 

.*,.  ^^:^~-  y  ,■■.  ■ 

%                           .   •'»   •  «  «  •mm  ■•>   -                      1  2.7  5.4 

6-D      ,    **♦-.•■•■■•  ir-*  ••^►.••,  '2  3*  5.4 


Effl- 
Pounds,     ciency. 
Calcu- 
lated. 


5.1 
4.8 

4.2 


.115 
.115 
.123 


.038 
.038 
.042 


.144 

.14 

.144 

.187 
.154 
.165 


.048 
.044 
.061 

.052 
.051 
.064 


.151 

.144 
.151 


.063 
.046 
.05 


.176 
.158 
.151 


.068 
.054 
.052 


.206 

.18 

.156 

.165 
.115 
.144 


.06 

.06 
.055 

.059 
.041 
.052 


.183 
.172 
.161 


.063 
.061 
.066 


.194 
.194 
.165 


.069 
.064 
.063 


..        -..    .     .  \     .vl. 

1 
2 
8 

3. 

3,1 

2.8 

4.6 
4.3 
3.8 

.166 
.154 
.136 

.066 

.06 
.048 

1 
2 
3 

2.8 

3. 

3. 

5.2 

4.8 
4. 

.187' 

.172 

.144; 

.066 

8-C          ,,...^...,.. 

.087 
.048 

1 
2 
3 

3. 

2.9 

3.2 

6.6 
6.2 

6.4 

.198 
.187 
.194 

.066 

.066 
.06 

-4- 

Normal  Petticoat.  Pipe  in. 

Normal 

3. 

4.6 

.165 

.055 

Normal  Petticoat.  Pipe  Out  No'rmal 

2.8 

4.4 

.158 

.057 

Sliding    A 

.  .  •  .  .  «.•  •.>^.  » -t  " 

■-.■-.    ; 
.  .  .  .  •  '*iv'#  .•■'••■•  •-  • 

.■■.•■>    '*'**". 

.   •'•-•■,•'»-••■•  i*-Vfc  i 
•  •  #.«^4.  •  •  •  •'  m','»-  • 

1 

2 
3 

1 
2 
3 

3.4 
2.8 
2.9 

3.2 
2.9 
8. 

4. 

3.5 
3.1 

3.6 
3.9 
8.6 

.144 
.126 
111 

.129 
.140 
.129 

.042 
.046 
.038 

Sliding  B 

.04 

.048 

.043 

Sliding  C 
Sliding  b 

1 
2 
S 

1 
2 
3 

8.1 
2.3 
3.4 

f3. 

4. 

3.9 
5.2 

4.2 
4.6 
48 

.144 

.14 

.18 

.151 
.166 
.172 

.046 

.061 

.     .068 

.06 

059 

,^ 

.067 

IL 


RESULTS. 
IIL 


IV.  V. 

Smoke  Box  Pressure. 


/             

1 

3.6 

8.66 

3.4 

6.1 
4.4 
4.4 

.187 
.158 
.158 

.046 

2-C          

2 

.042 

3 

045 

1 

4.2 
3.6 
8.6 

6.9 
4.8 
4.8 

.212    ' 

.172 

.172 

.06 

2-D          

2 

.047 

3 

.049 

Observed        Inches 

^     Back  of  Pounds, 

Stack.  Nozzle.*  Pressure,     Water,  Calcu- 

Pounds.    Observed.  lated. 

1  3.6  3.4  .123 

2-B •        2  8.66  3.6  .129 

3  8.6.  3.8  .136 

6.1 
4.4 
4.4 

6.9 
4.8 
4.8 

1  8.5  4.9  .176 

4-B  2  8.7  4.4  .158 

3  8.6  4.4  .158 

1  3.1  5.4  .194 

4-C  2  8.46  6.  .180 

8        '     8.2  4.6  .166 

1  3.8  6.7  .241 

4-D  2  3.7  6.6  .237 

3  3.4  5.  .180 

1  3.5 

6-B  2  3.6 

3  8.6 

1  3.6  6.7  .206 

6-C  2  3.26  5.6  .201 

8  8.6  4.8  .172 

6.: 

5.i 
6.2 

5.: 

4.( 
4. 

1  3.4  6. 

8-C  2  8.6  5.2 

8  3.6  4.6 

1  •8.9  6.4 

8-D         2  8.7  6. 

8  8.8  6.6 


VI. 


Effi- 
ciency. 


.034 
.034 
.039 


.05 

.042 

.045 

.055 
.061 
.049 


.064 
.064 
.052 


6.1 
4.7 
4.2 


.183 
.168 
.151 


.052 
.048 
.043 


.058 
.057 
.06 


1 

2 
8 

8.6 
iJi 
8.2 

6.2 

5.8 
6.2 

.228 

.208    ■ 
.187 

.068 

6-D 

.068 

.069 

1 
2 
8 

3.6 
8.6 
8.2 

5.2 
4.6 
4. 

.187 
.162 
.144 

.061 

8-B 

y.::::::::: 

.046 
.046 

.216 
.187 
.166 

.286 
^^,216 


.063 
.052 
.046 

.06 

.068 

.062 


.\ormal  Petticoat.  Pipe  In    Normal 

3.5 

5.2 

.187 

.053 

Normal  Petticoat,  Pipe  Out  Normal 

3.2 

5. 

.180 

.056 

1 

8.8 
8.2 

3.5 

4.2 
3.8 
3.1 

.161 
.136 
.111 

.04 

SUdinK  A     2 

.042 

3 

.032 

1 

3.7 
3.8 
3.3 

4. 

4.9 

3.9 

.144 
.140 
.140 

.039 

SlldinK   B     2 

.038 

3 

.042 

1 

8.4 
8.2 

8.6 

4.6 
6.1 
6.3 

.166 
.183 

.190 

.048 

SlidinK  C     2 

.057 

.052 

1 

8.6 
8.2 
8.6 

4.8 
6.1 
6.4 

.178 
.183 
.194 

.049 

SlldiBC  D     2 

.057 

.056 
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TABLFj  XI. 


TABLE  XIL 


19  PER  CENT.  CUT-OFT  SBRTieB. 
CONSTANTS. 


tJut-Off 

r'ounds  of  Steam   Used. 
i>e*'d 


{In  Incbes 
In  Per  Cent,  of  Stroke. . 


4.f 

1ft 


,  Per  Hour    9702 

\  Per  Minute    .  . 


Miles  Per  Hour. 


•V 


162 

40 
.  194.4 


26.9  PER  CENT.  CUT-OrF  SERIBB. 
CONSTANTS. 


Pounds   of  Steam    Used 


In   Inches    6.4 

In  Per  Cent,  of  Stroke .  .     26.9 

Per  Hour   12988 

Per  Minute    216 

Miles  Per  Hour 40 


M.  E.   P.   35.4   lbs 


■".  .    , 

1 

1.6 
1.4 
1.6 

2. 
2. 
2.4 

.072 
.072 
.0864 

.06 

2-C          

2 

.051 

3 

.054 

1 

1.5 
1.4 
1.6 

2.4 

2.4 
2.6 

.0864 
.0864 
.0936 

058 

"  2-b        

2 

.062 

3 

.058 

1 

1.5 
1.4 
1.5 

2.2 
2.2 
2.4 

.0792 
.0792 
.0864 

.053 

.     4-B         

2 

.057 

3 

.058 

.     4-C         '.'.'.".'. 

I 

2 

8 

1.4 
1.3 
1.6 

2.5 

2.4 
2.6 

.0738 
.0864 
.0836 

.053 
.066 
.062 

:  ;^  RESULTS. 

•  i     L  II.      III. 

Observed 

■   •*.  tJack 

_'.':■.  Miick.  Nozzle.    Pressure, 

■'.  Pounds. 

•;  V  1  1.6 

;•  2-B         2  1.4 

1.6 
1.4 
1.6 

1.5 
1.4 
1.6 

1.5 
1.4 
1.5 

1.4 
1.3 
1.6 

1  1.4 

•     '   4-D         ;;  2  1.4 

8  1.5 

.  '■-"::':'  1  1.5 

:  '  «-B         .»,,•         2  1.4 

*'•  '••••■••■«•«•  o  X»0 

""        '  ■         ■      '  ' 1 

1  1.6 

•    6-C         2  1.4 

._^^ ,.. 3  1.4 

;r    :  1  1.6 

•V*^'  ••••••••■•■•  ma  X>V 

•  ••••••••••a  O  X*9 

I  IJ2 

,:,  ,  8-B-        2  1.2 

'■/  3  1.6 

'7  1  1.3 

...   .  8-C         2  1.4 

%  1.4 

\  1.4 

8-D         •.  1.4 

!%  1.4 

N'«mal  Petticoat.  Pip*  In   Norta»r      1.4 

Nyrmal  Petticoat,  Pipe  Out  Normal       1.2 

y  1  1.4 

Gliding  A     2  1.1 

8  1.8 

1  1.2 

iing  B    2  1.4 

8  1.4 

/  ' 1  1.2 

■     ling  c     2  1.2 

S  1.2 

,  1  1.4 

"^    ;tng  D    2  1.3 

3  1.4 


IV.  V. 

Smoke  Box  Pressure. 


VI. 


Incbes 

Effi- 

of 

Pounds, 

ciency. 

Water, 

Calcu- 

Observed. 

lated. 

1.6 

.0576 

— a<«':'036 

1.6 

.0576 

.041 

2. 

.072 

i    • 

.051 

3.1 

2.6 
2.8 


2.3 
2.2 
2.4 


8. 

2.6 

2.6 


2.9 
2.4 
3. 


2.6 

2.2 
2.2 


2.7 
2.6 
2.4 


8.2 
3.6 
3. 


2.4 


2.4 


2.0 
1.9 

i.e 


2. 

2.1 

1.9 


2.4' 
2.3 


2.2 

2.4 
2.3 


.1116 
.0936 
.1008 


.0828 
.0792 
.0864 


.079 
.067 
.067 

.066 
.056 
.054 


.108 

.0936 

.0936 

.1044 

.0864 
.108 


.09 

.0792 
.0792 


.072 
.067 
.067 

.069 
.062 
.072 

.078 

.066 
.068 


.0972 
.0936 
.0864 


.076 
.067 
.062 


.1152 
.1296 
.108 


.082 
.093 
.076 


.086 


.061 


.086 


.0T2 


.072 
.067 


.061 
.062 
.044 


.072 
.076 
.068 


.06 

.053 

.048 


.072 

.086 
.082 


.06 

.071 
.068 


.079 
.086 
.082 


.056 

.066 
.068 


M.  B.  P.  50.1  lbs. 

RESULTS. 

I.                                          U.            III.  IV.                   V. 

i         '  Smoke  Box  Pressure. 

Observed  Inches 

Back  of  Pounds. 

Stack.              .,    .              Koszle-    Pressure,  Water.  Calcu- 

.:*\c-  .■•••;■>?, "I             Poimds.  Observed.  lated. 

.*,»;».y.»,"'.>.  •       1              2.4  2.6  .0936 

2-B        ;.:iij^i^.|V>,..          2        \    2.4  2.6  .0936 

-.•  •:•  •  '•>  •  •' y.'ii ,» "«             ftl                  *■•>  o*  aXvo 

.W^i\.»...          1              2.4  3.2  .1162 

2-C          ...r..i..,..,.           2               2.4  3.2  .1152 

............          3              2.4  3.5  .1098 

-# 

1              2.4  4.2  .1612 

2-D         ,....,.,,.»>.          2              2.4  3.8  .1368 

'.«'.<••.<.•••:•          3              2.6  4.4  .1584 

1             2.2  8.6  .1260 

4-B        ....V....;...           2               2.2  8.4  J144 

4-C         .•  •#,».«^»  «>•»»-•          2              2^  4.  .144 

-.'«•  ••v*<-*>  •'••.•          8              2«o  4*  •144 

1          2.4  6J  jstn- 

4-D         .,;.;,.  •-..^^X          2              2.3  4.2  .1512 

»«-•'•» •••^*  •  •           3               Z*o  4.4  .lSo4 

1             2.W  b.7  .1822 

6-B         ,.».V.... ,...          2              2.2  <3.7  .1332 

.1               2.3  4.3  .1548 

6-C          2              2.4  4.2  .1612 

8              2J(  4.2  .1512 

1             2.2  4.7  .1692 

6-D         ......*,....          2              2.6  4.4  .1684 

'-•  •  *'•  >••«••'•'•           8               Z«v  %m^  •1d84 

1               2.4  4.  .144 

S-B         ......^.....          2              2.2  8.8  .1868 

........*...          8             2.4  8.4  .1224 

1              2.6  4.6  .1666 

8-C         ............          2             2.4  '4.2  J.612 

.  ^« . . . ; . . . . .          3             2.4  8UI  :  f  '  v«XS68 

-■ ■—. ^ 1 1— i, 

1              2.4  S.  .18 

8-D         ....*. 2              2.6  4.S  .1728 

....^...*...,          8              2.4  4Jt  .1612 

Normal  Petticoat.  Pipe  In    Normal       2.4  8.9  />  .140 

Normal  Petticoat,  Pipe  Out  Normal       2.4  '  8.S  .186 


▼L 


Effi- 
ciency. 


.039 
.089 
.047 

.043 
.052 
.046 


.063 
.067 
.063 


.067 

.052 
.064 


.062 

.058 
.068 


.079 

.066 
.063 

.066 

.06 

.054 


.067 
.063 
.066 


.077 
.061 
.066 


.06 

.062 

.061 


.066 
.063 
.066 


.076 

.066 
.063 

.068. 
.067 


1 

2.8 
2.2 
2.8 

8.6 

8. 

2.7 

.129 
.108 
.097 

046 

Sliding  A     

2 

.049 
042 

8 

1 

2.6 
2.2 
2.3 

3. 

3.4 

3.1 

.108 
.122 
.111 

041 

Sliding  B     

2 

056 

3 

048 

1 

2.6 
2.3 
2.6 

3.6 
8.9 
4.2 

.126 
.140 
.161 

048 

Sliding  C     

2 

.061 

3 

'    1 

2.4 
2.2 
2.4 

4. 

4.1 
4. 

.144 
.147 
.144 

.06 
067 

Sliding  D    

2 

8 

.06 

\    y 
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V  .  :<  TABLE  XIII. 

35  PER  CENT.  CUT-OFF  SERIKS. 

CONSTANTS. 

rut  rat  ■  '-■■■'•':         ^  J'V>-  ■  •:  /  In    Inches    8.4 

«-Ul  OtK,  ,>.>^,..,.v.r'5;*^->.- \  In  Per  Cent,  of  Stroke.  .     35.0 

«  '  ^    ■  iicl  '■    '  »T  -^'  /Per   Hour    17330 

Pounds   of  Steam   Used \  per  Minute    289 

„       .  /  Miles  Per  Hour 40 

Speed.  „..^^.^,.j.., ...„.., \n     p     54 ..,...>./,.  194.4 


CONVENIENT    LOCOMOTIVE    RECORD. 


Devised  by  G.  R.  Henderson. 


P.   65.4   lb 

ESULTS. 
III. 

Observed 

Back 
Pressure, 
Pounds. 

4. 
4. 
4. 

IV.                   V. 

Smoke  Box  Pressur*. 

VI. 

Stark.                                   Nozzle. 

."  ■••;:■  /  rv..'.'   .'  ' '  ■■    .  'v^  ;•..  '■« 
'    Z-o         ..-ji.-.'.'.-.-....*'' •■» «   '      2 

Inches 

of 

Water, 

Observed. 

4.3 

4.2 

4.6 

Pounds, 
Calcu- 
lated. 
.1548 
.1512 
.1656 

Effl- 
riencT- 

.038 
.038 
.041 

I 

4. 
4. 
4. 

5. 

5. 
5.4 

.18 
.18 
.1944 

.045 

2-C 2 

.045 

■ 3 

.048 

1 

4. 

4. 
4.3 

6.5 

6. 

6. 

.2340 

.216 

.216 

.058 

2-U         2 

.054 

3 

.05 

1 

4. 

4.2 

4.3 

6.9 
5.4 

5.2 

.2124 
.1944 
.1872 

.053 

4.B          2 

.046 

3 

.044 

4^     ::-:::::::r-l 

4. 

4.1 

3.9 

7. 

6.4 

6. 

.252 

.2304 

.216 

.063 
.056 

■  -    ;:: » 

.055 

4-D            2 

4.2 
4.2 
4.2 

7.6 
6.6 
6.2 

.2736 
.2376 
.2232 

.065 
.054 

3 

.053 

...... C.';v..vi-'v       1 

6-B          ............           2 

3.8 
4.2 

4. 

6.3 
6.8 
5.8 

.2268 
.2448 

.2088 

.059 
.058 

3 

.052 

(j-C          2 

4. 

3.8 
4. 

6.7 
6.9 

6. 

.2415 
.2304 
.216 

.06 
.061 

3 

.054 

» 

3.9 
4.2 
4. 

7.8 

7.4 
7. 

.2736 
.2664 
.252 

.07 

.063 

.063 

t .■■'■■  :■  -.■^'•■.l.'A  ■■■V.''.v-'- ■   ;vv.-:-.-  :...■■ 

^  8-B                                            2 

4.2 
4.3 
3.8 

6.6 

.2376 
.2124 
.18 

.056 
.049 

3 

.047 

•■••.•»-*'«>.«i.  •  •            !• 

a-c        2 

4.2 

4. 

4. 

7.2 

7. 

5.8 

.2592 

.262 

.2088 

.062 
.063 

3 

.052 

.^.  — 1 

g.n               2 

4. 
4. 
4. 

7.8 
7.6 
6.4 

.2808 
.2736 
.2304 

.07 
.068 

.:..::::....     3 

.067 

Norma)  Petticoat,  Pipe  In    Normal       4. 

5.7 

.202 

.051 

Normal  Petticoat,  Pipe  Out  Normal       4. 

6.8 

.208 

.052 

Sliding  'A    ............          2 

3 

3.9 
4.4 

4.8 

5.2 
4.8 
4. 

.187 
.172 
.144 

.048 
^     .039 
*     .03 

Slldlnv   B     .  r.  . .' .v.  . . .  .           2 

3.8 
4.2 
4.4 

6.2 
5.1 
4.9 

.187 
.183 
.176 

.049 
.043 
.04 

..•.•V«.y...              X 

eiidiQs  c    ... ,v...l...        2 

4. 
4.4 

4.7 

6.7 
6.3 
6.2 

.205 
.226 
.223 

.051 
.061 
.047 

Sliding   D       ...,••.•...           2 

4. 

4.2 

4.8 

6.2 
6.2 
6.2 

.223 
.223 
.223 

.055 
.058 
.046 

3 

This  engraving  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  convenient  and 
compact  locomotive  record  in  the  office  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Henderson, 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Santa  F§.  Each  loco- 
motive on  the  road  is  represented  by  a  block  of  wood  2  ins. 
square  by  '4  in.  thick.  On  each  edge  of  the  block  is  the  engine 
number,  classification  and  tractive  power.  Each  of  the  four 
edges  is  painted  with  a  color  representing  the  condition  of  the 
engine.  ^  White  signifies  "good";  blue,  "fair";  green,  "poor." 
and  yellow,  "awaiting  the  shop."  The  blocks  are  arranged  in 
columns  in  an  open  case,  where  they  are  easily  examined  and 
moved  about  or  turned  around.  Index  blocks,  thicker  than  the 
others,  Indicate  the  various  shops  or  divisions,  and  the  blocks 
are  placed  under  these  indexes  as  desired.  For  instance,  the 
block  marked  -?. 

2247  S  14.950 
refers  to  switch  engine  No.  2247,  having  a  tractive  effort  of 
14.950  lbs.    The  block  may  be  placed  under  "Topeka  Shop."  or 
"Chicago  Division."  or  "Reserve."  or  "Scrapped."    The  color 
of  the  edge  of  the  block  which  is  exposed  to  view  indicates  its 


A    CONVENIKNT    LOCOMOTIVK    RECORD. 

condition,  and  its  location  in  the  case  shows  its  location  on  the 
road.  Every  month  the  whole  record  is  revised  by  a  clerk 
and  the  "condition"  indications  brought  up  to  date.  Every 
week  the  location  record  is  revised.  "Good"  condition  means 
that  the  engine  will  give  90  days  or  more  of  efficient  service; 
"fair"  means  that  an  engine  is  good  for  from  30  to  90  days  of 
service;    "poor"  means  "shop  in  30  days." 

Mr.  Henderson  devised  this  record  system  while  he  was  with . 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  and  it  is  Itill  being  used  there  very 
satisfactorily.  Mr.  Henderson  has  extended  it  also  to  the  con- 
dition of  cars.  A  large  case  in  the  car-department  office  pro- 
vides blocks  for  all  the  passenger  cars  on  the  road.  There  is 
sufficient  space  for  three  years'  records,  and  each  column  repre- 
sents a  month.  The  colors  of  the  blocks  represent  classes  of 
cars,  as  follows:  White,  mail;  yellow,  chair;  gre«a^  smokers ; 
blue,  chair;  drab,  combination,  and  pink,  dining  cars.  The 
four  sides  of  the  blocks  indicate  that  a  car  is  in  the  shop  for 
repairs  of  one  of  four  classes,  according  to  which  side  is  ex- 
posed. These  are  indicated  as  follows:  Class  A,  general  over- 
hauling and  painting,  repaneling,  or  the  original  paint  burned 
off;  class  B,  general  overhauling  and  painting,  without  burn- 
ing off  old  paint;  class  C.  general  overhauling  and  applying 
one  coat  of  coach  color,  re-striping  and  varnishing;  class  D, 
general  overhauling,  with  paint  touched  up  and  varnished. 

It  would  seem  to  be  difficult  to  devise  a  more  elastic,  com- 
pact and  convenient  system  than  this  for  keeping  a  record  of  a 
large  amount  of  equipment.  The  case  shown  in  the  engraving 
is  about  4  ft.  long  by  3  ft.  high  and  perhaps  3  ins.  deep  from 
the  wall.  It  is  a  part  of  an  admirable  system  by  which  Mr. 
Henderson  may  inspect  at  a  glance  the  condition  of  his  work. 


vtw 
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WHYTE'S    LOCOMOTIVE    CLASSIFICATION. 


Adopted  by  tue  American  Locomotive  Company. 


Tin    engineering   department  of  the  American   Locomotive 
Iconu' '">"'  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Sague,  mechanical 
|pncin<  i  r.  has  adopted  the  Whyte  locomotive  classification,  de- 
]viso.l  ;  y  Mr.  F.  M.  Whyte.  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  ex- 
plain"; by  him  on  page  56  of  this  journal  for  February,  1901. 
A  plan  was  desired  which  would  be  simple,  universal,  easily 
lujil,  r-^tood  and  easily  used.      It  is  based  upon  the  representa- 
tion,   '.v   numerals,   of  the   number   and   arrangement  of   the 
whet  is   of  a   locomotive,   beginning   at    the  front.     Thus    260 
means  a  "mogul"  and  460  a  "ten-wheel"   engine,  the  cipher 
denoting  that  no  trailing  wheels  are  used.     These  numerals 
may  ho  separated  by  hyphens  or  they  may  be  placed  consecu- 


WHVTE'S     LOCOMOTIVE  'CLASSIFICATION.  » 

Adopted  by  American  Locomotive  Company.     •■-J^v 


I 


040   ^    O  O     

060  A  OOP     _ 
080  A  OOOO 
240  An  OC) 


4  WHEEL  SWITCHER 


4  COUPLED 


MOGUL 


CONSOLIDATION 


-H-*  ^■' 


260  An  OOP    __ 
280  An  PPPP     _ 

?IOO    An    PPPPP DECAPOD 

440  An  o   P  P e  WHEEL 

460    An  OPPP to  WHEEL 

480  An  nPPPP  .a 

042    .^     P  P    Q .  _4  COUPLED  *  TWAILINC 

062  A  PPP  O  6 1 : 

OR2  A  PPPP  o f!L..i : 

044  A  PP  oo 

064,  J_Q£lQjQ-Q 
046  A   no  nnn 
O&GA    PPPnn 


FORNEY  4  COUPLE D_ 

a       ■; 


FORNEY  4  COUPLED 


il_  __„EQBNtV  ^C9JJPLE'>_  . 
COLUMBIA 


PRAIRIE 


242  An  PP  o 

2_62  An  PPPn 

282  An  PPPP  O    a  COUPLED  double  ^noer 

244  An   PP  no   ±.j: : 1_ 

264  An    PPP  no    e_.-: 'l " 

PRAAn   PPPP  no    »      " • _ 

246  An  PPooo *_: '1 1 — 

266^0   PPP  nnn »_  •• •■ :: — 

442  AO   O  PP  CJ ATLANTIC i 

462  An  o  PP  P  Q  PACIFIC    .' 

444  An  n  CjCj  n  n 4  coupled  double  ender 

464,^0  oOPQ  0  0    .A_  ••  . • 

-•446  Ann  OO  nnn        4     ■•    .     __; 

466  Ann  000  nnn  a : L 


"tiydy.  Thus  far  the  classification  is  merely  a  substitute  for 
ihc  old  method  of  referring  to  different  wheel  arrangements  by 
F'opiilar  names,  a  custom  which  has  given  us  the  "Central  At- 
Kuitic,"  "Northwestern,"  "Chautauqua"  and  "Atlantic"  types 
f"i"  the  same  wheel  arrangement.  It  has  also  given  us  the 
I'Kific,"  the  "Mountain"  and  "St.  Paul"  types  for  another 
wiiiel  arrangement,  with  other  perplexing  nomenclature. 

-fn  drder  to  include  in  the  classification  some  definite  factor 
wFiich  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  character  and  size  of  a  loco- 
'-"♦ive,  the  American  Locomotive  Company  adds  the  total 
*tibht  of  the  engine  expressed  in  thousands  of  pounds.  Thus 
i«Q  Atlantic  type  locomotive  weighing  176,000  lbs.  will  be 
"  ias.sed  as  a  442-176  type.  If  the  locomotive  is  compound,  the 
letter  "C"  will  be  substituted  for  the  hyphen,  and  the  classifi- 
cation will  be  written  442C176.  Locomotives  with  tanks  on 
the  main  frames,  instead  of  separate  tenders,  will  be  indicated 


Tjy  the  letter  "T"  in  place  of  the  hyphen.  Thus  a  double-end 
suburban  locomotive  with  a  two-wheel  leading  truck,  six 
drivers  and  a  six-wheel  rear  truck,  weighing  214,000  lbs.,  wilt 

be  represented  by  266T214.  *- li: 

This  action  of  these  locomotive  builders  is  to  be  commended..' 
The  accompanying  diagram  indicates  the  new  beside  the  oW., 
classificationi. ;  =  = .  .-  -. 


„^ — 


LUNKENHEIMER    MECHANICAL    OIL    CUP. 


A  new  positive,  mechanically  operated  oil  cup  has  been  per- 
fected by  the  Lunkenheimer  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Oil  from  the  glass  reservoir  is  fed  to  a  small  pump  below, 
through  a  sight  feed  glass,  and  all  the  oil  which  cojn«s  down 
must  necessarily  be  delivered  to  the  desired  destination.  The 
pump  is  driven  by  the  crankpin  mechanism  (H  and  G  in  the 
engraving)  and  the  piston  rod  E.  A  lever  (J)  is  driven  by  the 
fittings  attached  to  it,  and  the  ratchet  wheel  D  is  advanced  by 
a  certain  number  of  notches,  as  determined  by  the  stroke, 
which  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  fitting  K.  The  lubrl-  - 
cator  is  mounted  upon  a  stand  and  placed  in  a  convcoieat  loottr} 


.  -ti'.'i 


^-  •■  ^ 


■I  ■_  -t  -.:  .    .-,. 


LUNKENHEIMER    MECHANICAL    OIL    CUP. FRONT  VIEW. 

tion  where  it  may  be  driven  from  the  engine,  the  oil  pipe  being 
connected  from  the  tube  C  to  the  steam  chest  or  cylinder.  A 
check  valve  is  placed  in  the  oil  connection  to  secure  satisfac- 
tory working  of  the  device.  In  starting  the  engine,  if  more 
oil  is  desired,  the  ratchet-wheel  may  be  turned  by  hand.  The 
ratchet-wheel  and  pawls  are  of  hardened  tool  steel,  all  other 
metal  parts  being  of  hard  bronze  composition. 


Tests  at  partial  and  full  loads  have  been  made  by  Prof. 
Jacobus  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  upon  a  Rice  &  Sar»; 
gent,  cross-compound  condensing  engine  at  the  Brooklyn 
plant  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The  engine 
had  20.03  and  40  by  42-in.  cylinders,  an  J  the  average  clearance 
in  the  cylinders  was  4  per  cent  for  the  high  pressure  and  6.8 
per  cent  for  the  low  pressure>.  It  was  provided  with  a  reheat- 
ing coil  in  the  receiver  which  was  s^upplie'i  with  steam  at 
boiler  pressure.  The  condenser  was  of  the  Bulkley  pattern 
and  the  engine  drove  a  direct  connected  Bullock  generator, 
the  speed  being  120  rev.  per  min.  The  tests  shox^'ed  a  water 
consumption  of  12.10  lbs.  per  horse-power-hour  at  627  horse- 
power and  12.75  lbs.  at  1,004  horse-power.  At  491  horse-power 
the  water  consumption  was  13.9  lbs.  and  at  339  horse-power  it 
was  14.58  lbs.  These  figures  represent  the  total  water  con- 
sumption, including  that  used  in  the  jackets  and  the  reheater 
coil.  The  complete  record  of  the  tests,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  calibration  of  the  electrical  measuring  instruments, 
io  continued  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Providence  Engineer- 
ing Works,  Providence,  R.  l»   - 
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THE  SHARP  JOURNAL  BOX. 


The  journal  box  was  designed  and  patented  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Sharp,  of  the  Armour  car  lines,  with  a  view  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  trouble  from  hot  boxes.  It  is  constructed  with  a 
tight  lid,  which  is  held  tightly  closed  by  a  spring  fltted  into 
the  lid  so  that  it  will  press  the  lid  against  its  seat,  and  yet 
when  the  lid  is  fully  open  the  spring  is  out  of  the  way  and 


It  is  of  unquestionably  far  greater  advantage  to  study  with 
an  instructor  than  by  the  correspondence  scliool  method, 
and  we  earnestly  recommend  any  one  desiring  instruction, 
who  can  have  access  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools,  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  same  instead  of  the  correspondence  method. 

The  building  of  the  Twenty-third  Street  Branch,  which  is 
the  oldest,  and  the  parent  of  all,  has  recently  been  sold,  and 
a  new  building  is  now  in  process  of  erection  on  the  same 


Section  of  Box 


Dutail  uf  Li  J 


THK    SlIAKl-    JOl  ISNAI-    UOX. 


it  may  remain  open.  The  spring  is  straight  and  is  secured 
by  a  dovetail  bit  in  the  lid  itself.  The  engravings  illus- 
trate the  fitting  of  the  lid  against  the  projecting  top  of  the 
box  and  also  the  grooves  in  the  cover  at  the  sides.  These 
tend  to  keep  out  dust,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  hot  boxes.  To  prevent  dirt  from 
entering  the  box  at  the  inside  face,  the  dust  guard  slot  opens 
on  the  under  side.  These  boxes  have  been  in  service  for 
.more  than  a  year,  giving  satisfactory  results.  They  are 
manufactured  by  the  Holland  Company,  77  Jackson  Boule- 
vard, Cnicago. 


EDUCATIONAL  pEPARTMENTS    OF   THE  NEW  YORK 

CITY  Y.  M.  C  A. 


The  educational  dei)artments  of  the  various  New  York  City. 
branches  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  have  this 
season  met  with  large  enrollments  in  the  classes  in  which 
both  day  and  evening  instruction  is  given  at  convenient  hours. 
Among  the  subjects  taught  are  the  following:  Arithmetic; 
algebra;  geometry;  free-hand,  architectural  and  mechanical 
drawing;     bookkeeping  and  commercial  law. 

The  courses  of  study  are  all  carefully  adapted  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  have  not  ha<l  the  opportunity  of 
higher  edmation,  but  who  wish  to  better  themselves  by  study 
outside  of  working  hours,  and  particular  care  is  exercised 
for  the  individual  wants  of  each  student,  A  large  portion  of 
the  enrollmejit  in  the  mechanical  drawing  class  this  year  is 
from  the  ranks  of  practical  machinists,  metal  workers,  and 
even  tracers  from  draughting  offices,  who  find  the  demands  of 
the  times  to  require  of  them  their  best  efforts.  Also  many  of 
the  students  in  mechanical  drawing  are  those  who  have  had 
instruction  from  correspondence  schools  with  not  entirely 
satisfactory  results,  and  have  found  it  far  more  desirable  to 
work  with  the  assistance  of,  and  in  the  presence  of,  an 
Instructor. 


street  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  avenues.  It  is  to  cost 
when  completed  about  |850,000,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
most  complete  association  building  in  the  world.  In  this 
building  class  rooms  capable  of  accommodating  over  700  stu- 
dents in  day  and  evening  classes  will  be  arranged. 


The  ,  Vulcan  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Company,  of 
Germany,  builders  of  the  "Kronprinz  Wilhelm,"  the  "Kaiser 
Wilhelra  der  Grosse"  and  others  of  the  trans-Atlantic  fleet  of 
the  North  German  Llyod  Steamship  Company,  has  selected  a 
new  location  for  its  shipbuilding  yard  and  works  on  the 
River  Elbe,  near  the  North  Sea.  The  company  has  for  some 
time  been  hampered  in  constructing  and  handling  the  mddern 
mammoth  .ocean  liners  at  its  former  works  -at  Stettin,  on 
the  River  Oder,  by  the  shallow  draft  of  tne  water  in  the  latter 
river,  as  well  as  in  its  outlet,  the  Baltic  Sea  itself.  The  inten- 
tion is.  at  first,  to  build  only  the  large  vessels  at  the  new 
works,  the  engines  for.  the  same,  and  as  far  as  possible  the 
boilers  also,  to  be  supplied  by  the  Stettin  works. 


A  remarkably  strong  recommendation  for  the  chilled  cast- 
iron  carwheel  comes  from  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  .Jersey. 
It  appears  that  out  of  8,000  wheels  under  I.OOO  .')0  Ion  steel 
cars. built  for  that  road  by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 
but  (!  wheels  were  found  to  be  defective  in  "21  months  of  con- 
tinuous service.  This  amounts  to  0.7r»  of  1  per  <ent.  These 
and  other  interesting  figures  on  this  subject  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Streicher,  of  that  road,  at  the  February  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Railroad  Club. 


An  air-lift  pumping  plant' using  the  Pohle  system  of  piping 
and  raising  water  2t)7  ft.  is  described  in  a  recent  number  of 
('ompressed  Air.  The  plant  is  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  the  wells 
are  2,000  ft.  deep  and  the  discharge  is  at  the  rate  of  13G  gals, 
per  minute. 


:-^. 
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THE    STAR   IMPROVED    STEAM  ENGINE  INDICATOR. 


CAST-IRON    WHEELS    AND    BRAKESHOES. 


This  instrument  combines  good  features  of  other  instru- 
ments of  its  kind  with  a  number  of  valuable  new  ones.  Its 
frame  is  strong  and  rigid.  The  pencil  motion  is  of  the  well- 
known  Thompson  type,  which  was  selected  because  of  its  satis- 
afctory  features  of  rigdity  and  lightness.  The  spring  ter- 
minates in  a  ball,  as  in  all  instruments  of  the  Richards  type. 
The  cylinder  is  removable  from  the  frame,  and  is  steam- 
jacketed  to  prevent  unequal  expansion.  Instead  of  screwing 
into  the  outer  shell,  the  cap  is  threaded  into  the  interior  of 
the  top  of  the  cylinder  itself,  thus  securing  perfect  alignment 
of  the  piston-rod.  A  hard  rubber  covering  is  secured  to  the 
cap,  having  a  milled  edge,  this  material  being  non-conducting 
and  permitting  of  handling  without  the  least  discomfort.  An- 
other feature  of  this  kind  is  a  tube  to  conduct  away  the  steam 
and  hot  water  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  oper- 
ator's hand  will  not  be  burnt.  These  conveniences  are  sure  to 
be  appreciated.  To  adjust  the  height  of  the  pencil,  a  threaded 
swivel  head  is  provided  for  the  piston-rod,  and  the  atmospheric 


STAB  IMPBOVEO  UiOICAXOB. 

line  may  be  brought  to  any  desired  location  on  the  card..  This 
instrument  has  an  improved  clutch  detent  attachment  and  a 
helical  spring  for  driving  the  drum.  By  a  few  easily  made 
rhanges  the  instiiiment  may  be  changed  from  right  to  left 
hand.  The  Star  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  108  East  Ded- 
ham  street,  Boston,  are  the  manufacturers.  They  are  equipped 
with  machinery  and  have  expert  mechanics,  their  indicator' 
department  being  in  all  respects  upon  the  high  plane  of  their 
other  well-known  specialties. 


A  profit-sharing  plan  has  been  put  into  effect  by  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees.  The  com- 
pany will  carry  for  each  of  its  employees  who  has  been  in  its 
service  six  months,  and  whose  application  is  approved  by  the 
general  manager,  from  one  to  twenty-five  shares  of  the  com- 
pany's preferred  stock,  according  to  the  wages  or  salary  of 
the. employee.  An  initial  payment  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  stock 
must  be  made,  followed  by  monthly  payments  of  the  same 
amount.  As  interest  on  the  deferred  payments  will  be  charged 
at  only  4  per  cent,  and  the  stock  pays  7  per  cent.,  the  employees 
have  the  advantage  of  the  difference  of  3  per  cent. 


"Keep  down  the  braking  load  and  the  necessity  of  much 
braking  effort,  and  you  will  help  the  cast-iron  wheel;  increase 
either  the  speed  or  load,  or  both,  and  the  wheels  will  suffer  if 
they  are  not  proportionately  strengthened.  For  the  same 
amount  of  braking  in  the  same  period  of  time,  I  believe  that  a 
shoe  of  soft  cast-iron  will  heat  the  cast-iron  wheel  to  a  less 
extent  than  any  other  shoe  in  common  use,  for  the  reason  that 
considerable  heat  must  be  dissipated  in  the  particles  which  arfe 
thrown  off  the  shoe  in  an  incandescent  state.  Apparently  the 
softer  cast  iron  allows  the  passage  of  heat  through  the  body 
of  the  shoe,  whereas  the  more  ductile,  flowing  metals,  as 
wrought  iron  and  mild  steel,  as  well  as  the  harder  and  more 
dense  chilled  and  hard  cast  iron,  apparently  hold  back  the 
heat  and  maintain  a  higher  temperature  at  the  face  of  the  shoe 
and  consequently  a  higher  temperature  at  the*  wheel-face.  As 
brakshoe  makers,  our  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  retain- 
ing, as  much  as  possible,  the  soft  cast-iron  effect  in  the  brake- 
shoe,  toughening  it  by  inserts  to  jesist  rapid  wear  as  well  as 
to  increase  the  grip  on  the  wheel.  We  have  been  compelled, 
however,  in  order  to  meet  to-day"s  requirements,  to  reinforce 
the  cast-iron  body  by  the  addition  of  a  steel  back  as  a  safe- 
guard against  failure  in  the  shoe  by  cracking.  The  cast-iron 
wheel  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  reinforced  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  brakeshoe,  and ,  the  wheelmakers  can  only  add  more 
weight  in  the  rim  and  plate  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
metal.  The  records  of  test  on  cast-iron  wheels  under  the 
80,000-lb.  and  100,000-lb.  capacity  freight  cars  indicate  that  the 
cast-iron  wheel  of  to-day  is  equal  to  the  increased  demand 
when  the  braking  load  is  based  on  the  light  weight  of  the  car. 
What  will  happen  to  the  cast-iron  wheel  from  the  brakeshoe 
acting  with  a  load  based  on  the  total  weight  of  the  loaded  car 
is  a  question  yet  to  be  decided. 

"In  conclusion,  and  returning  to  the  consideration  of  the 
cast-iron  wheel  to  meet  to-day's  requirements  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  relation  between  the  brakeshoe  and  the  wheel,  the 
use  of  a  flanged  brakeshoe — bearing  on  the  wheel-tread  and 
flange,  the  shoe  supported  against  failure  by  a  steel  back — 
will  materially  assist  the  successful  operation  of  the  best  cast- 
iron  wheel  that  can  be  made." 

These  are  the  concluding  paragraphs  in  a  paper  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Sargent,  read  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Railroad  Club.  The  paper  should  be  carefully  read  by  everyone 
who  is  interested  in  the  operation  of  trains  and.  the  main- 
tenance of  equipment.  '  "'^>-- :'  ■?• 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  A  GOOD  DRAFT  GEAR. 


y|»;.,A  drawbar  of  the  strongest  material  to  resist  blows, 
jerks,  etc.,  with  secure  attachment  to  transmit  stresses  re- 
ceived. 

II.  Adequate  yielding  resistance  with  minimum  recoil,  se- 
curely hoXised.       .■   -  v^.--' 

III.  Fixed  attachments  of  the  car  strong  and  well  designed 
for  ease  of  inspection  of  the  gear,  and  well  secured  to  the  car 
so  as  to  distribute  and  dispose  of  all  stresses  as  advantageously 
as  possible. — Mr.  E.  M.  Herr,  in  a  paper  before  the  Railway 
Club  of  Pittsburgh.    ;  : ;  ■   i; 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


Locomotives :  Simple,  Compound  and  Electric.  By  H.  C.  Reagan, 
Locomotive  F^ngineer.  Fourth  Edition.  578  pp..  Ilhistratod. 
.Tohn  Wiley  &  Sons,  43  East  Kineteenth  street,  New  York.    1902. 

Price,  $2.50.  v;      ,-  :      v\ 

The  author  is  a  locomotive  engineer  and  writes  for  locomotive 
engineers  and  firemen.  He  describes  boilers,  cylinders,  frames, 
rods,  valve  motion,  the  compound  locomotive,  safety  valves,  in 
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-jcctors  anil  l)oil<'r  fittings,  air  brakes,  and  an  appendix  is  devoted 
to  the  electric  locomotive.  With  few  exceptions,  he  contents  him- 
self with  descriptions  and  does  not  ?et  down  into  the  impc^rtant 
principles.  A  large  amount  of  the  matter  is  already  available  from 
JHaniifacturers'  catalogues.  s,  , 

That  thus  book  is  in  its  fourth  edition  indicatt$  that  it  has  had  a 
goo«l  reception,  but  to  the  reviewer  this  appears  to  be  for  lack  of  a 
bftter  book  rather  than  because  of  great  merit  in  itself.  It  con- 
tains new  matter,  but  does  not  reflect  the  must  important  progress 
j){  the  locomotive  since  the  appearance  of  the  previous  edition. 
Its  vahio  lies  chiefly  in  a  presentation  of  descrij)tions  of  various 

♦  5<ystems  of  compounding,  in  suggestions  with  re*ipect  to  emergency 
*y'pairs  for  cases  of  breakdown,  and  in  an  elementary  discussion  of 
•electric  lo<-omotives,  supplemented  by  engravings  of  a  number  of 
such  lo*"t)motives.  The  good  features  of  the  book  are  prominent. 
^>ut  thvy  stand  out  from  a  lot  of  matter  rtuch  of  which  is  old  and 
indifferently  presented.  The  locomotive  is  worthy  of  the  best  work 
«of  which  any  author  is  capable,  and  this  book  should  be  revised  and 
TOmplete<l.  It  should  be  brought  up  to  date  with  respect  to  present 
tendencies  of  design.  A  lot  of  obsolete  matter  should  be  discarded 
and  present  day  practice  presented  in  its  place.  The  probable 
reason  why  we  have  no  satisfactory  book  on  the  locomotive  is  that 

__  in  order  to  be  up  to  date  such  a  work  needs  to  be  completely  re- 
vised every  few  years.  In  spite  of  these  criticisms  we  are  glad  to 
see  any  book  upon  the  locomotive.  Engineers  and  firemen  are 
eager  students  and  faithful  readers.  Th«y  should  therefore  have 
the  best  that  can  be  produced. 

History  of  the  Nottin^lL-nu  &  J.iiicoln  Kailway — a  jjaiitr  by 
-Mr.  Clement  E.  Stretton,  of'Saxe  Cuburg  House,  Leicester,  Eng- 
I.ind. — Tlie  author  traces  the  history  of  this  road  from  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Midland  Kailway  in  1S41,  the  line  of  which  was. 
exl«>nded,  by  advice  of  (leorge  Stephenson,  .to  Jsottingham  and 
Lincoln.  .Mr.  t<tretton  is  to  be  commended  for  his  faithfulness  in 
placin::  on  re<oi<l  many  jiortions  of  the  important  early  liisiorv 
of  railroad  <levqlopment  which  would  otherwise  be  forgotten  and 
concealed  by  tlu»  swift  progress  of  transportation.  In  connection 
wiih  the  account  the  author  says:  "Finally,  the  Jessop  'edge- 
rail-way*  from  I^)ughborough  to  Nani)antan  «iis  opened  in  June, 
17SS>,  being  the  first  line  upon  which  the  inside  flanged  wIk-cI  was 
n.se<I.  The  fa«t  that  Mr.  Jessop  first  decided  to  have  an  outside 
gauge  of  r»  ft.  and  then  changed  to  an  inside  iraugo  without  alter- 
ing the  rails  is.  of  cotirse,  the  rea.son  why  we  to-day  have  a  gauge 
i>f  4  ft.  S'.^.  ins.  In  other  words,  it  is  r»  ft.  less  the  width  of 
two  of  Jes.sop*s  rails.  All  modern  railway  vehicles,  it  is  common 
Ivuowledge.  have  a  Hange  upon  the  inner  side,  and  it  is  equally 
•certain  that  without  the  flange  railway  traffic  would  be  impossi- 
ble, as  the  Outram  idea  of  a  letlge  ujton  the  rail  to  keep  the  wheels 
upon  the  track  would  be  useless  for  other  than  horse  traction,  or 
a  spee<l  of  more  than  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour.  Mr.  Jessop's 
great  invention  was,  therefore,  in  1788  to  introduce  and  make  at 
tlie  Hutterley  w.rks  the  flange<l  wheel  and  the  edge  rail.  The  fact 
that  William  Jessop  was  the  inventor  of  tie  flanged  wheel,  and 
that  he,  by  placing  the  flange  inside,  made  the  railway  gauge  4  ft. 
8^/2  ins.,  as  it  is  at  present,  is  an  interesting  point  in  railway  his- 
tory, and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  some  of  the  original  rails 
are  preserved  in  the  South  Kensington  Museinn.  the  Leicester 
Museum  and  at  the  ^oughborough  Free  Library..  Thus,  at  Lough- 
lM>rough  originafted  two  most  important  inventions,  viz.,  the  edge 
railway  and  thi^  4  1^.  81^.-111.  railway  gauire,  which  latter  gauge 
has  b«Home  almost    universal." 


Of  a  largo  niunbcr  of  calendars  received  this  year  from  maini- 
facturing  concerns,  two  are  worthy  of  special  mention,  one  from 
the  r.raily  Itrass  fompany  and  the  other  from  the  American 
Sleam  (iaiige  and  Valve  .Manufacturing  Company.  Both  of  these 
arc  unusually  artistic  jind  attractive. 


"Cranes  of  Different  Kinds"  is  the  title  of  a  haiKlsomcly 
printeil  |)ampiilet  received  from  Maris  Brothers,  Philadelphia, 
builders  of  hand  and  elec-tric  traveling  <ranes.  In  a  few  pages  of 
well-written  description,  accompanied  by  engrtivings,  the  reader 
finds,  the  product  of  the  company,  and  its  purposes,  presented  with 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  his  time  and  trouble.  This  pamphlet 
is  from  the  advertising  shop  of  Clarence  P.  Day,  140  Nassau 
street.  New  York.  Its  unique  character  and  attractive  ai»pear- 
ance  cannot  fail  to  compel  careful  examination  by  those  into 
whose  hands  i^  comes. 


The  board  of  (iirc<"tors  oi  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  in  a 
meeting  held  January  15,  declare<l  the  regular  <iuarterly  dividend 
(ui  the  preferred  stock.  j 

Mr.  J.  W.  Duntley,  i»resident  of  the  Chlifiigo  Pneumatii-  Tool 
Company,  g.ivc  a  bantiuet  »t^  the  Union  League  Club,  Cliicnro, 
.laiiuary  J2.  to  the  representatives  of  the  company  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  was  held  at  the  close  of  tlic  business 
meeting  on  the  occasion  of  the  se<-ond  annual  gathering  of  these 
representatives  in  Chicago.  Mr.  J.  \V.  Duntl<>y  received  a  loving 
cup  and  Mr.  W.  I).  Duntley  a  handsome  watch  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sales  department  of  the  company.  In  connectiiui 
with  the  meeting,  a  committee('of  the  directors  visited  all  of  the 
plants  on  a  trip  of  inspection.  It  was  evident  that  greatly  en- 
larged facilities  must  be  i»rovided  to  meet  the  immediate  demand 
for  increas'ed  product.. 


The  .Vmerican  Blower  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  distributed 
an  illustrated  cinular  (Jescribing  the  heating  plant  for  the  Natural 
Food  Comi)any,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  which  the  "A.  B.  C* 
system  is  employed.  The  building  is  4(».'{  ft.  long,  and  in  all  has 
nn  ariHi  of  .')!(•  acres  of  floor  space.  The  heating  system  sui)i)lies 
4.."><K).0(K)  cu.  ft.  of  volume  with  a  change  of  air  every  !.'»  mintites, 
and  in  some  portions  every  TVa  minutes.  Three  200-in.  steel-jdate 
fans  are  employed. 

The  Pedrick  «St  Ayer  Company,  for  a  great  many  y<'ars  located  at 
I'hiladeli)hia.  Pa.,  have  removed  to  Plainfield.  N.  J.,  and  are  now- 
occupying  their  new  works  which  they  have  just  comideted.  the 
main  building  of  which  is  400  ft.  long  and  100  ft.  wide,  with  in- 
dependent power-house,  blacksmith  shop.  i)attiMn  shop  and  pattern 
storage.  This  new  shop  has  lH>en  equipped  with  electric  traveling 
cranes  and  modem  tools  so  as  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  largely 
increased  demand  for  their  standard  goods,  for  which  I  hey  have 
made  such  a  reputation,  consisting  of  air  compressors,  air  hoists, 
pneumatic  riveters,  and  special  railroad  tools.  Their  selling  oflicc 
is  at  85-87-89  Liberty  street.  New  York  City. 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  built  1..532  locomotives  in  the 
year  1002.  1,-375  in  1901  and  1,217  in  1000.  The  best  year  prior 
to  1000  was  1890,  with  an  outptit  of  94t»  locomotives.  Of  the 
l..'.'!2  built  last  year  74  were  elei-tric.  124  were  compounds  and 
25  were  fitted  to  burn  oil.  The  niunber  built  for  export  was  W. 
Owing  to  the  demand  at  home  the  number  exported  was  very  much 
smaller  than  usual. 


The  IMiosphor-Bronze  Smelting  Company  (Limited),  2200  Wash- 
ington avenue,  I'hil^delnhia,  have  Issued  a  ne)vly  revised  price 
list.  No.  21,  of  their  well-known  "Ele|>hant  Brand"  jdio-sphor- 
bronze.  It  is  stated  that  this  company  is  constantly  adding  to 
and  improving  its  facilities  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for 
their  product.  The  pamnhlet  gives  sizes  a«d  thicknesses  of  phos- 
phor bronze  sheet  metal,  wire,  circles.  roUs,  wire  ropes,  ingots, 
castings,  alloys  and  "hardenings."  Those  using  this  material 
should  procure  this  revised  list  of  prices  and  secure  the  latest 
discount. 


The  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio, 
have  appointed  the  Uepublic  Railway  Appliance  Company,  of  St. 
Louis,  as  their  agents  for  the  Southwest.  Mr.  E.  S.  Marshall  is 
president  of  the  latter  company,  and  from  his  experience  as  sujier- 
intendent  of  motive  power  of  several  important  reads  is  specially 
well  (iiialified  to  present  the  merits  of  this  staybolt  iron.  He  has 
used  "carl<i;ids"  of  it  himself.  'Hw  mamifacliinM-s  of  this  )iro<luet, 
in  a  recent  communication,  say:  "Wc  are  jdeased  to  .-iniiouui-e  (hat 
the  year  just  closed  has  been  (he  banner  year  for  us  :ind  the  out- 
look for  100.".  is  still  better.  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  irt.n  is  fast  in- 
creasing in  favor  owing  to  its  many  advantages  over  the  .solid  or 
drilled  boit.  We  furnish  solid  staybolt  iron  made  of  the  sama  high 
grade,  doftble  refined  charcoal  iron,  as  the  hollow,  to  those  who 
prefer  solid  material." 


WANTED. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE 
SHOP  WANTED.-;— A  bright,  active  nuin  as  assistant  super- 
intendent in  Canadian  sh(»p ;  must  be  a  good  organizer,  able  to 
manage  men,  and  experienced  in  locomotive  building.  This  is  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  an  ambitious.  ca|>able  man.  Apply, 
Stating  age,  experience,  and  salary  expecte<l.  Applications  will  be 
regarded  as  strictly  confidential.    Address  "Locomotive,"  this  oflice. 
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RAILWAY    SHOPS. 


BX  B.    H.    SOULE. 


II. 


GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 


Before  taking  up  the  different  departments  in  detail  it 
would  be  well  to  consider  those  more  general  questions  which, 
in  a  problem  of  shop  design,  always  precede  the  actual  map- 
ping out  of  the  several  buildings.  The  location  is  the  first  of 
these,  and  it  naturally  becomes  fixed  at  what  might  be  called, 
in  a  transportation  sense,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  district 
or  system  to  be  served.  This  is  always  a  terminal  or  division 
point,  and  often  a  junction  point  as  well.  This  consideration 
usually  outweighs  the  question  of  labor  and  material  supply, 
which  otherwise  would  be  the  determining  factor.  It  seldom 
has  happened  that  shops  were  designed  first,  and  a  correspond- 
ing plot  of  land  purchased  subsequently;  on  the  contrary,  rail- 
way companies  have  usually  anticipated  the  actual  planning 
of  new  shops  by  acquiring  available  property  adjacent  to  their 
right  of  way  and  otherwise  favorably  located.  This  has  some- 
times resulted  in  extremes,  such  as  a  nearly  square  tract  of 
land,  or,  on  the  contrary,  a  long,  narrow  strip.  The  former 
condition  is  found  at  the  Burnside  (111.)  plant  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  and  the  latter  exists  at  the  Horwich  shops 
of  the  Lancashire ''ft  Yorkshire  Railway  of  England.  Either 
condition  is  a  restraint  on  the  free  grouping  of  buildings  and 
arrangement  of  track  approaches;  at  both  places  very  clever 
solutions  have  been  found,  however.  The  ratio  of  length  to 
breadth  in  a  plot  of  ground  thus  reserved  for  shop  purposes 
should  preferably  fall  between  these  extreme  limits.  The 
acreage  should  be  liberally  ample,  and  when  the  exact  layout 
plan  has  been  decided  on,  and  space  reserved  for  all  possiole 
extension,  the  surplus  land,  if  any,  may  be  disposed  of.  In 
such  a  case,  restrictions  may  be  placed  on  the  property  sold, 
and  the  character  of  the  neighborhood  thus  guaranteed,  to  a 
certain  extent.  Access  to  a  group  of  shop  buildings  by  other 
means  than  railway  tracks  being  desirable,  a  public  road  (if 
one  does  not  already  exist)  should  be  laid  out  along  one  edge 
of  the  property.  Gifts  of  land  for  shop  purposes,  or  contribu- 
tions towards  its  cost,  should  not  be  too  hastily  accepted;  title 
to  such  lands  may  come  into  question  later  on,  if  the  railroad 
company  modifies  Its  manner  of  using  the  same.  Two  such 
cases,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  have  occurred  on 
American  railways  within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  shop  site  having  been  chosen  and  the  land  provided,  the 
character  and  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  completed 
plant  must  be  determined  or  assumed.  This  will  usually 
I  rystallize  out  into  a  certain  number  of  locomotives  and  cars, 
passenger  and  freight,  to  be  maintained,  or  built,  or  both,  per 
unit  of  time,  usually  per  month.  It  is  safer  to  proportion  the 
Pliops  on  the  basis  of  the  greatest  output  likely  to  be  required 
<1uring  any  one  month  of  the  year,  than  it  is  to  work  on  the 
oasis  of  assuming  the  monthly  output  to  be  simply  one-twelfth 
of  the  desired  yearly  output.  The  trend  of  organization,  re- 
Bultmg  from  the  general  experience  of  railways,  being  towards 
•merging  the  locomotive  and  car  departments  under  one  con- 
trol, the  typical  railway  central  repair  plant  will  comprise  all 


of  the  several  shops  which  are  required  in  either  connection. 
Separate  locomotive  and  car  repair  plants  may,  of  course,  be 
justified  where  work  of  each  kind  is  prosecuted  on  a  large 
stale,  or  on  account  of  special  or  local  considerations.  In  the 
more  general  case  of  the  combined  shop,  however,  certain  of 
the  departments  can  be  used  jointly  for  both  locomotive  and 
car  work;  such,  for  instance,  are  the  storehouse,  the  machine 
shop,  the  smith  shop,  the  foundry,  the  carpenter  shop,  and  the 
paint  shop.  This  list  of  joint  shops  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
great  economy  can,  in  general,  be  accomplished  by  the  concen- 
tration of  the  work  of  locomotive  and  car  repairs  into  one 
group  of  buildings,  as  otherwise  at  least  five  of  these  six  sub- 
departments  (the  foundry  being  possibly  excepted)  would 
have  t6"l5«  duplicated.  When  there  is  but  one  such  group  of 
buildings,  yard  service,  whether  by  switching  engine  or  labor- 
ing gang,  can  also  be  economized. 

One-story  buildings  are  always  to  be  preferred  if  concentra- 
tion does  not  have  to  be  sacrificed.  Day  lighting  and  internal 
transportation  are  both  easier  to  accomplish  in  one-story  struc- 
tures. The  only  exception  to  the  general  principle  is  in  the 
case  of  those  few  departments  where  the  work  is  light,  such 
as  the  tin  shop  and  the  upholstery  shop.  The  oflBce  and  store- 
house buildings  may  be,  and  generally  are,  of  two-story  con- 
struction, however.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  artificial  lighting,  under  present  conditions,  is  so 
cheap  and  satisfactory  that  the  shutting  off  of  daylight  does 
not  reduce  output  as  much  as  in  the  old  days  of  oil  lamps  and 
torches. 

Having  determined  the  number  of  departments  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  each  must  be 
considered  separately  and  the  essential  dimensions  fixed  upon; 
but  the  grouping  *a.nd  relative  arrangement  of  departments 
must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  Labor  saving  devices  are 
of  first  importance  as  features  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
original  design  of  a  building;  next  in  importance  is  the  pro- 
viding of  such  facilities  of  every  sort  as  will  guarantee  that 
the  labor  which  cannot  be  saved  but  must  be  expended  shall 
be  used  and  applied  under  conditions  of  maximum  eflSciency 
and  economy.  The  logic  by  which  improvement- investments 
are  justified  is  simply  a  satisfactory  demonstration  that  inter- 
est depreciation  and  repairs  will  totalize  less  than  the  wages 
of  unassisted  labor  would  have  amounted  to  in  accomplishing 
the  same  result.  A  very  satisfactory  rule  which  is  in  use  on 
one  of  our  western  lines  is  that  any  proposed  improvement 
which  will  save  labor  amounting  to  10  per  cent,  of  its  cost 
will  be  favorably  considered.  The  credit  of  this  company  being 
on  a  3  per  cent,  basis,  it  is  argued  that  such  a  transaction  is 
virtually  |i  7  per  cent,  investment. 

Each  building  having  thus  been  worked  out  as  a  problem  by 
itself,  the  grouping  and  layout  can  be  considered.  The  evolu- 
tion of  recent  years  has  tended  towards  bringing  together 
under  one  roof  such  departments  as  are  mutually  dependent 
on  one  another,  and  have  a  continuous  interchange  of  ma- 
terials. The  smith  shop  and  the  foundry  are  generally  isolated 
on  account  of  the  smoke  and  dust  which  results  from  their 
operation.  Buildings  which  must  be  separated,  but  which 
house  departments  which  are  dependent  upon  one  another, 
should  be  kept  as  close  together  as  possible.  Modern  practice 
tends  toward  restricting  such  inter-shop  space  to  from  40 
to  60  ft.  While  due  regard  must  be  given  to  the  question 
of  fire  risk.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  exclusively  dominate 
the  situation,  as  In  a  recent  case  on  an  eastern  trunk  line 
where  an  insurance  company  which  had  issued  a  blanket 
policy  notified  the  railroad  company  that  a  proposed  new 
erecting  shop  must  not  be  within  100  ft  of  any  adjacent 
building.  .  ;  -..     ; 

A  prime  requisite  In  pliaaiTlIng  railway  shops  Is  that  the  pre- 
liminary work  shall  be  done  by  some  one  who  has  become 
familiar,  by  actual  experience,  with  the  operation  of  such 
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ihops.  The  architect  has  no  legitimate  place  in  this  prelim- 
inary work,  and  his  services,  if  needed  at  all.  may  be  availed 
of  when  structural  details  and  embellishments  require  atten- 
tion. But  the  mechanical  engineer  and  the  civil  engineer  can 
cope  with  the  bulk  of  the  problems  involved. 


AMERICAN   ENGINEER  TESTS. 


Locomotive   Draft  Appliances. 


BEPOBT  BY  PBOFESSOR  W.  F.  M.  G06S. 


SECTION  VI. 


DISCUSSIO.N    of    RESULTS. 


(Continued  from  page  Hi)  » 
35. — A  Basis  of  Comparison. — In  outlining  the  tests,  it  was 
proposed  to  base  all  comparisons  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  jet, 
and  eflBciency  was  defined  as  the  ratio  of  back  pressure  to  draft 
(See  paragraph  5).  The  assumption  of  such  a  measure  Is 
based  upon  the  tact  that  the  result  which  is  sought  by  the  use 
of  any  combination  of  draft  appliances  is  a  reduction  of  pres- 
sure within  the  front-end,  and  that  the  force  effecting  such 
a  reduction  of  pressure  is  a  function  of  the  pressure  of  steam 
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the  series  of  experiments  under  consideration,  were  not  sucL 
as  affected  the  back-pressure.  A  change  in  the  diameter  of 
the  exhaust  tip  would  have  done  this,  but  through  the  presen; 
work  a  fixed  diameter  of  tip  was  employed.  All  this  being 
true,  it  appears  that  effects  resulting  from  changes  in  th^ 
front-end  mechanism,  such  as  were  involved  by  the  experi- 
ments under  consideration,  are  quite  as  well  shown  by  a  direct 
comparison  of  draft  values  as  by  a  comparison  of  efficiency 
values.  Moreover,  the  draft  values  involve  a  single  observa- 
tion made  under  conditions  favorable  to  accuracy,  and  conse- 
quently they  supply  a  better  basis  for  comparison  than  effi- 
ciency, which  depends  on  two  observations,  one  of  which  is 
rather  difficult  to  obtain  with  accuracy.  In  view  of  these  con- 
siderations, it  has  seemed  wise  to  depart  from  the  original 
outline  which  requires  that  comparisons  be  based  on  efficiency, 
and  adopt  a  new  plan  by  virtue  of  which  comparisons  shall  be 
based  on  draft  alone.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  all  the  work 
which  follows,  this  haa  been  done,  though  in  the  tabulated 
statement  of  data,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  compare  the  results  herewith  presented  with  those  obtained 
by  other  experimenters,  values  for  efficiencies  are  presented 
for  each  test.  ' 

Thus  far,  however,  justification  for  basing  comparisons  on 
dVaft  rather  than  upon  the  ratio  of  back-pressure  to  draft, 
rests  entirely  upon  assertions  concerning  the  existence  of  a 
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in  the  passage  between  the  cylinders  and  the  exhaust  tip. 
The  maintenance  of  considerable  pressures  in  the  exhaust 
passages  tends  to  reduce  the  economic  performance  of  the  en- 
gine, hence  it  is  desired  that  the  necessity  for  such  pressures 
be,  so  far  as  practicable,  avoided.  The  proposed  meas\ire  of 
efficiency  takes  all  this  into  account,  for  by  its  use  that  arrainge- 
ment  of  apparatus  which  will  give  a  desired  reduction  of 'pres- 
sure in  the  front-end  in  return  for  the  least  back-pressure  will 
be  the  most  efficient.  Such  a  conception  is  perfectly  logical. 
It  is  not  new,  but  on  the  contrary  is  one  which  has  been  many 
times  employed  in  the  study  of  draft  appliances. 

The  preceding  statement  is  general  in  its  application.  It 
applies  not  only  to  the  tests  under  consideration  but  to  all 
tests  which  may  be  made  for  the  pn-rpose  of  determining  the 
value  of  this  or  that  draft  appliance.  It  happens,  however, 
that  in  the  experiments  under  consideration,  the  exhaust  tip 
was  of  the  same  size  for  all  tests.  Furthermore,  it  appears 
as  one  of  the  significant  results  obtained  from  the  tests  that  a 
change  in  the  height  of  the  exhaust-pipe  does  not  affect  the 
back-pressure  by  a  measurable  amount.  Consequently,  so  far 
as  the  present  study  is  concerned,  the  back-pressure  for  any 
given  condition  of  running  appears  as  a  constant;  and  the 
efficiency  which,  in  the  general  case,  is  a  function  of  both 
back-pressure  and  draft,  is  left  to  depend  upon  draft  alone. 
In  other  words,  the  changes  which  were  made  in  the  stack 
and  exhaust-pipe  arrangement,  in  the  process  of  carrying  out 


definite  relation  between  draft  and  back-pressure,  the  truth  of 
which  it  will  now  be  well  to  consider. 

36. — Relation  Between  Draft  and  Back-Pressure  as  Dis- 
closed by  Tests. — It  was  to  have  been  expected  that  changes 
In  the  stack  would  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  back-pres- 
sure, but  it  has  not  before  been  shown  that  an  increase  of 
30  ins.  in  the  length  of  the  exhaust  pipe  would  produce 
no  measurable  change  in  back-pressure.  A  direct  comparison 
of  back-pressures  as  obtained  from  different  lengths  of  exhaust 
pipes  under  similar  conditions  of  running,  is  presented  as  Fig. 
30.  In  these  diagrams,  the  nozzle  heights  are  plotted  along  the 
horizontal  axis,  the  verticals  representing  back-pressure.  Ob- 
served back-pressures  are  denoted  by  circles,  and  the  mean 
values  of  the  back-pressure  obtained  by  averaging  all  of  the 
observed  values  taken  during  the  tests,  with  each  of  the  seven 
heights  of  nozzle,  are  represented  by  full  lines.  The  result  of 
such  a  comparison  shows  that  none  of  the  average  values  vary 
from  the  mean  of  all  values  by  more  than  6  per  cent,  and, 
considering  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  reliable 
readings  of  the  back-pres^^  gauges,  it  is  entirely  justifiable 
to  assume  that  the  straight^^lines  drawn  as  indicated  in  the 
figure  referred  to  fairly  represent  the  true  back  pressuie. 

The  usual  formula  for  efficiency,  as  already  defined,  la 

D         I 
E  =  —  —  —  D 
•P  P 
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in  which  E  Is  the  efficiency.  D  the  draft,  and  p  the  back-pres- 
sure. But  it  has  just  been  shown  that  for  any  given  cut-off 
and  speed,  the  tests  under  consideration  show  the  back-pres- 

!  1 

sure  p,  to  be  constant.       Hence  —  is  a  constant,  and  E  in  the 

P 
equation  is  directly  proportional  to  D,  which  is  mathematical 
proof  that  comparisons  based   on   draft   will   have  the   same 
significance  as  those  based  on  efficiency. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  preceding  demonstra- 
tion does  not  appeal,  the  fact  may  be  made  to  appear  more  sim- 
ple when  shown  graphically  as  Fig.  31.  In  this  figure,  the 
draft  curves  obtained  with  a  given  nozzle  (No.  5)  and  the  sev- 
eral heights  of  stack  at  speeds  of  twenty  and  forty  miles  per 
hour,  are  plotted  and  drawn  as  full  lines.  Above  these  draft 
curves  are  values  representing  efficiency  calculated  in  the  or- 
dinary manner  from  observed  data  with  results  represented 
by  solid  dots.  Ttiese  are  to  be  compared  with  corresponding 
points  obtained  by  multiplying  draft  values  by  a  constant, 
based  on  the  average  back-pressure,  with  results  indicated  by 
circles  on  or  near  the  efficiency  curves.  A  very  close  agree- 
ment between  the  two  sets  of  points  is  thus  disclosed.  A  simi- 
lar presentation  involving  data  from  another  height  of  nozzle 
(No,  6)  ;^d._ itnother  stack  (No.  7)  is  presented  as  Fig.  32, 
and  any;' c^;«fc' experimental  data  similarly  plotted  will  give 
Bubstahtialiy^  ine  same  results.  It  is  evident  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  'diagrams  (Figs.  31  and  32)  that  the  efficiency! 
curves  and  draft  curves  are  substantiaHy  identical  in  form^ 
and  hence  values  represented  by  one  aTe  proportional  to  cor- 
responding values  represented  by  the  other.  As  a  means  by 
which  to  compare  results  of  tests,  therefore,  either  may  be 
used  with  equal  advantage,  and  for  reasons  which  have  al- 
ready been  stated,  use  will  be  made  of  the  draft  in  the  discus- 
sion which  is  to  follow. 

37.— A  Study  of  Results  by  Means  of  Plotted  Curves.— Hav- 
ing presented  the  data  obtained  from  the  tests  of  stacks,  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  undersigned  to  proceed  at  once  with 
A  presentation  of  conclusions  derived  therefrom.  It  has  been 
suggested,  however,  by  certain  gentlemen  whofTiave  assisted 
in  the  advancement  of  the  work  that  there  sUould  be  some 
diagrammatic  presentation  of  the  results.  It  has  been  urged 
that  such  a  presentation  would  permit  the  effect  of  the  various 
changes  to  be  at  once  seen  and  would  g've  at  a  glance  a  meas- 
ure of  relative  values.  In  compliance  with  this  suggestion, 
and  with  the  ^ssent  of  the  A.mkkkax  Bncinkkk,  such  an  ex- 
hibit is  herewith  presented.     (Figs.  33  to  88.) 

With  reference  to  this  exhibit,  the  following  should  be  noted. 
First,  that  all  curves  are  plotted  in  terms  of  draft  as  meas- 
ured in  inches  of  water  and  stack  diameters.  As  four  differ- 
ent heights  of  stacks  were  employed,  there  are  four  series  of 
curves  for  each  height  of  nozzle,  and  as  seven  heights  of  noz- 
zles were  employed,  there  are  twenty-eight  diagrams  for  each 
form  of  stack.  Each  group  of  four  figures  represents  all  dia- 
meters of  stacks  for  a  given  nozzle.  Figures,  therefore,  from 
S3  to  60,  inclusive,  represent  straight  stacks  and  Figs.  61  to  88. 
Jncluslve,  represent  taper  stacks. 

(To  he  continued. J 


THE  INFLUENCE   OF  TIME  ELEMENT    ON    MECHANI- 
CAL AND  TRANSPORTATION  MATTERS. 


BT    H.    T.    HERB, 


The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  has  found  it 
netessary  to  provide  a  special  organization  to  conduct  its  ex- 
tensive electrical  application  in  and  near  New  York  City.  This 
work  will  be  in  charge  of  a  commission  consisting  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Wilgus,  fifth  vice-president;  Messrs.  B.  J.  Arnold.  F.  J. 
Sprague,  George  Gibbs,  and  A.  M.  Waitt.  Mr.  E.  B.  Katte, 
electrical  engineer,  will  have  charge  of  the  electrical  and  me- 
•  hanical  work  and  will  report  to  the  commission.  Mr.  Katte 
IS  succeeded  as  mechanical  engineer  of  the  chief  engineer's  de- 
partment of  the  road  by  Mr.  A.  .7.  Slade.  who  will  have  charge 
<jf  the  work  in  connection  with  heating,  lighting,  power  plants, 
and  fuel  and  water  supply  stations. 


MASTEB   MECHANIC,    .NOBtX>LK   &   WESTERN   RAILWAY^ 


A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  "Ton  Mil* 
Statistics"  and  voluminous  data  have  been  and  are  now  pre- 
pared on  this  subject  for  the  information  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  railways  and  for  current  reports  for  the  general 
public. 

Until  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  records  of  perform- 
ance were  generally  based  on  engine  mileage  in  relation  to 
mechanical  matters  and  train  mileage  in  relation  to  transporta- 
tion matters.  The  use  of  the  ton  mile  for  statistics  may  be 
said  to  be  of  recent  origin,  or  at  least  its  adaptation  to  general 
statistics  has  existed  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  That 
ton  mileage  is  of  more  value  in  studying  operating  statistics 
than  either  the  engine  mile  or  train  mile,  in  recognizing  effi- 
cient operation,  in  giving  a  fairer  comparison  and  a  truer 
measure  of  what  the  road  has  done,  will  not,  I  think,  be  ques- 
tioned. .-./>;. 

Analyzing  a  few  current  terms  familiar  to  most  railway  men 
and  determining  a  unit  of  measure  for  general  comparison, 
which  shall  combine  the  various  elements  entering  strictly  Into 
the  movements  which  occur  on  railroads  in  general,  leads  to 
the  following  discussion.    .;-.;.:":-•- 

We  require  for  our  major  premises  these  considerations: 

First — Assume  the  railway  established  and  that  mainten- 
ance of  the  permanent  way  shall  not  be  considered. 

Second — Traffic  cannot  be  moved  without  the  expenditure  of 
power.  -'^  •;^;•  r 

Third — Power  involves  three  elements,  viz.,  force,  distance 
and  time. 

Fourth — Work  involves  two  elements,  viz.,  force  and  dis- 
tance. ■■-" f  " 

Fifth — The  commodity  In  which  a  railway  deals  is  the  moT- 
Ing  of  traffic.  r 

Sixth — The  cost  of  fuel  a^d  wages  of  train  and  engine  men 
constitutes  a  majority  of  the  expenses  of  moving  traffic,  super- 
vision of  conducting  transportation  representing  but  a  small 
percentage. 

Seventh — Cost  of  fuel  and  wages  of  train  and  engine  men  is 
variable,  dependent  on  the  traffic  moved  and  the  time. 

Eighth — Cost  of  supervision  is  practically  constant,  between 
wide  limits,  i.  e.,  independent  of  traffic  moved. 

Ninth — Independent  of  the  maintenance  of  equipment, 
which  should  vary  almost  directly  as  the  traffic  moved  and  the 
time,  efficient  operation  will  obtain  when  the  greatest  traffic 
is  moved  with  the  least  expenditure  for  fuel  and  wages  of  train 
and  engine  men  with  a  proper  relation-  to  the  time  of  move- 
ment of  the  traffic. 

In  considering  the  probable  capacity  of  a  railway  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  two  things  are  of  vital  importance,  viz.,  the  mo- 
tive power  and  equipment.  R'ecent  conditions  on  many  roads 
have  indicated  that  the  traffic  was  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
facilities  of  power  and  equipment  to  move  it,  and  it  has  not 
been  uncommon  for  railway  officers',  in  general  to  hear  the 
terms  "Shortage  of  power"  and  "Shortage  of  equipment."  En- 
gines have  frequently  been  loaded  beyond  capacity  in  the  at- 
tempt to  move  freight  when  equipment  was  obtainable,  with 
consequent  serious  delays.  Employees  have  spent  long  hours 
on  the  road  to  prevent  congestion,  working  on  the  last  end  of 
their  trips  with  only  half  a  will,  making  the  movement  of  their 
trains  probably  less  expeditious  than  if  they  had  a  pecuniary 
incentive  to  make  every  effort  to  reach  the  terminal  with  m 
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heavy  tonnage  as  could  be  handled  and  with  as  rapid  dispatch 
as  possible. 

Recent  conditions  have  naturally  given  large  figures  on  the 
ton  mile  basis,  as  the  element  of  time  is  eliminated  in  a  meas- 
ure, and  indeed  on  the  present  basis  of  pay  for  train  and  engine 
men,  ecouoniy  in  operation  is  obtained  unless  the  hours  on  the 
road  are  so  excessive  as  to  increase  the  cost  of  running  such 
trains,  per  1,000  ton  miles,  due  to  overtime  made  by  the  crews. 

What  would  be  the  result  as  shown  by  ton  mile  statistics  if 
the  element  of  time  were  considered,  and  how  would  this  affect 
the  wages  of  the  men  handling  the  trains  and  the  movement 
of  traffic  and  equipment  for  the  public  and  tbe  road? 

Assume,  for  example,  one  division  of  a  railway  100  miles  in 
length  and  equipped  with  certain  Class  A  engines,  rated  at 
1.000  tons. 

Case  I. — Train  and  engine  crew  A  can  take  with  a  Class  A 
engine  1,000  tons  over  a  100-mile  division  in  10  hours. 

Case  II. — Train  ami  engine  crew  B  can  take  with  a  Class  A 
engine  1,000  tons  over  the  same  division»in  8  hours.  Obviously 
the  ton  mileage  of  both  trains  (100,000-ton  miles)  is  identical, 
as  is  also  the  engine  and  train  mileage.  There  is  no  question, 
however,  as  to  which  crew  has  done  the  better  work,  assuming 
the  dispatching  and  other  conditions  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Case  III.— Suppose  train  and  engine  crew  C  takes  the  same 
tonnage  over  the  same  division,  under  similar  conditions,  in 
12  hours. 

In  Case  III.  the  ton  mileage  (100,000-ton  miles)  is  the  same 
as  in  Cases  I.  and  II.,  but  the  cost  to  the  railway  company  per 
1,000-ton  miles  is  greater  for  wages  in  Case  III.  than  in  Cases 
I.  or  II.,  assuming  that  the  crews  draw  overtime  after  10  hours 
on  the  road.  The  cost  for  wages  per  1,000-ton  miles  in  Cases 
I.  and  II.  is  identical,  yet  we  have  the  apparent  anomaly  that 
the  men -who  do  the  best  work  derive  less  pecuniary  benefit 
from  the  company  than  the  men  who  do  the  poorest,  unless  it 
be  considered  that  crew  B  is  relieved  earlier 

Assume  now  that  these  crews  are  to  be  paid  for  work  they 
actually  do,  which  results  in  a  direct  benefit  to  the  railway 
company,  i.  e.,  combine  the  elements  time,  distance  and  force 
for  a  basis  of  pay. 

Case  la— A  makes  lOU.OOO-ton  miles  in  10  hours  or  10,000- 
ton  miles  per  hour. 

Case  Ila— B  makes  100,00q-ton  miles  In  8  hours  or  12,500-ton 
miles  per  hour. 

Case  Ilia— C  makes  100,000-ton  miles  in  12  hours  or  8,333- 
ton  miles  per  hour. 

If  the  crews  were  paid  on  a  unit  basis  of  "1,000-ton  miles  per 
hour,"  crew  B  would  earn  more  money  for  themselves  and  the 
company  than  either  A  or  C,  the  latter  earning  the  least.  The 
above  was  as.sumed  for  a  100-mile  division  of  a  railway,  and  if 
applicable  to  this  portion  it  should  be  applicable  to,  the  road  ai 
a  whole. 

Assume  that  the  road  has  10  such  divisions  with  similar  con- 
ditions applicable  to  each  and  handled  by  three  classes  of  men 
as  outlined  above.  In  through  trafllc  over  the  entire  line  the 
following  would  obtain: 

Case  lb— Crew  A  makes  1,000,000-ton  miles  in  100  hours. 

Case  lib— Crew  B  makes  1,000,000-ton  miles  in  80  hours. 

Case  Illb— Crew  C  makes  1,000,000-ton  miles  in  120  hours. 

Equating  the  three  cases  to  the  basis  of  what  crew  C  can  do 
by  making  the  element  of  time  equal: 

Cwe  Ic— Crew  A  makes  1,200,000-ton  miles  in  120  hours. 

Case  lie— Crew  B  makes  1,500,000-ton  miles  in  120  hours. 

Case  IIIc— Crew  C  makes  833,300-ton  miles  in  120  hours. 

It  is  apparent  therefore  that  but  little  more  than  half  the 
equipment  and  power  Is  needed  to  move  the  same  traffic  with 
crew  B  as  with  crew  C.  This,  of  course,  will  apply  equally 
well  under  the  present  conditions  of  ton  mileage,  but  would 
not  employees  running  trains  and  engines  over  the  road  be 
.stimulated  to  haul  heavy  tonnage  and  make  better  time  if 


their  rate  of  pay  was  based  on  a  power  basis  instead  of  a  mile- 
age or  time  basis?  Would  not  continual  complaints  from  en- 
gine and  train  crews  remedy  diflSculties  on  the  road  which 
cause  delay  now?  Would  not  dispatchers  make  every  effort 
to  avoid  delays  to  escape  the  annoyance  and  extra  work  caused 
by  continual  complaints  which  would  originate  with  the  men 
if  delayed  on  the  road?  Would  the  motive  power  department 
have  any  peace  if  their  engines  and  rolling  stock  were  not 
maintained  in  first-class  condition?  Would  not  the  same  stim- 
ulating effect  be  apparent  on  the  maintenance  of  way  depart- 
ment to  keep  slow  orders,  etc.,  to  a  minimum?  Would  not  the 
employees  engaged  in  running  the  trains  be  on  the  alert  to 
discover  means  and  ways  to  move  greater  tonnage  in  less  time 
and  each  become  an  inspector  for  defects  that  might  cause  de- 
lays? Would  not  the  incompetent  soon  be  discovered  by  his 
fellow  employees  and  forced  to  retirement?  Would  the  rail- 
way suffer  extreme  loss  in  case  of  delay?  Would  not  the  ton- 
nage rating  of  engines  for  economical  loading  and  speed  soon 
adjust  itself  to  the  most  efficient  loading  of  the  power?  Would 
not  the  statistics  compiled  on  a  power  basis  be  the  true  meas- 
ure of  the  output  of  the  railway  and  applicable  to  motive  power 
accounts  as  well  as  conducting  transportation? 

Should  motive  power  not  be  maintained  on  a  basis  of  power 
(1.000-ton  miles  per  hour)  instead  of  on  a  basis  of  work  (1,000- 
ton  miles)  or  a  basis  of  distance  (mileage),  as  heretofore? 

In  fact,  would  a  ton  mile  per  hour  basis  for  statistics  not  be 
elastic  and  fully  applicable  to  the  determination  of  all  statis- 
tics in  which  the  movement  of  trains  is  considered,  and  result 
iu  economy  and  efficiency  both  in  a  financial  and  educational 
manner  for  the  railway  and  its  employees? 

If  a  full  and  impartial  discussion  of  this  subject  through  the 
medium  of  this  journal  can  be  obtained  the  object  of  thi* 
article  will  be  accomplished. 


WHAT    "BIG    ENGINES"    MEAN. 


The  new  passenger  locomotives  for  the  Chicago  &  Alton  de- 
scribed  in   this   issue  surpass   all   previous   designs   in   size, 
weight  and  capacity.    They  have  4,078  sq.  ft.  of  heating  sur- 
face and  carry  220  lbs.  boiler  pressure.     They  weigh  219,000 
lbs.  and  have  141,700  lbs.  on  drivers,  with  15,000  lbs.  added 
to  one  (W  them  by  a  traction  increaser.    One  of  them  can  pro- 
duce aSiraw-bar  pull  of  over  34,000  lbs.,  and  this  is  for  pas- 
senger sajvice.     In  the  details  of  construction  are  found  10  x 
12-in.  main  driving  journals  and  7  x  7-in.  crankpins  for  the 
main  rod  connections.     There  is  nothing  of  the  monstrosity 
order  about  these  engines.     They  were   built  to  do  certain 
definite  work  which  the  most  powerful  passenger  engines  pre- 
viously built  cannot  do.     it  must  therefore  be  granted  that 
such  enormous  proportions  are  necessary.    There  is  nowhere 
the  least  hopeful  sign  that  passenger  equipment  will  decrease 
in  weight  or  that  requirements  of  passenger  service  will  be 
less  rigorous.    This  means  that  the  railroads  will  soon  be  face 
to  face  with  inadequate  facilities  for  dealing  with  many  heavy 
engines  and  the  problem  of  efficient  and  sufficient  shops  be- 
comes more  vital  and  more  important  every  year.    The  loco- 
motive is  to-day  in  advance  of  the  tracks,  the  bridges,  the 
side-tracks,  the  water  service,  the  car-draft  gear  and  the  shops, 
and  this  is  a  situation  requiring  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  business  men  who  are  directing  the  operations  of  railroads. 
In  the  matter  of  shops  allow  us  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  built  within  the  past  two  years  are  already  "back 
numbers."     It  will  not  be  long  before  the  ability  of  railboad 
officers  win  be  measured  by  their  treatment  of  this  problem. 
The  advent  of  such  large  and  heavy  engines,  which  is  suggest- 
ive of  the  necessity  of  quick  and  economical  work  in  mainte- 
nance, calls  attention  to  this  subject  In  a  new  and  forcibU 
way. 
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POWERFUL    PASSENGER   LOCOMOTIVE. 


4—6—2  Type. 


CHICAGO   &   ALTON    RAILWAY. 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  built  for  this  road 
two  passenger  locomotives  which  head  the  list  of  designs  for 
this  service,  with  reference  to  weight,  power  and  heating 
surface.  They  are  intended  especially  for  very  heavy  and 
comparatively  slow  passenger  excursion  trains  to  be  run  in 
connection  with  the  approaching  exposition  in  St.  Louis.  One 
of  them  has  80-in.  drivers  and  the  other  73-in.,  the  latter 
being  equipped  with  a  modified  Player  traction  increaser 
which  transfers  about  15,000  lbs,  from  the  leading  and  trail- 


ing trucks  to  the  driving  wheels.  The  accompanying  photo- 
graph, drawings  and  comparative  table  give  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  proportions  and  power  of  these  remarkable  locomotives. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  the  front  tube  sheet  is 
well  back,  the  tubes  are  20  ft.  long,  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy 
of  Mr.  Vauclain  of  two  years  ago.  The  smoke-box  is  101  ins. 
long.  Those  who  have  been  striving  to  reduce  the  size  of 
smoke-boxes  will  watch  the  effect  of  this  feature  with  interest. 
The  tender,  having  capacity  for  8,400  gals,  of  water  and  9  tons 
of  coal,  is  the  largest  ever  built  at  the  Baldwin  Works.  It 
should  be  stated  that  before  deciding  upon  the  proportions  of 
these  engines  the  officers  of  the  road  borrowed  the  heaviest 
and  most  powerful  passenger  engines  in  the  country,  and  from 
exhaustive  tests  decided  that  none  of  them  would  meet  the 
conditions  required.    This  meant  that  a  larger  than  the  largest 


THE    MOST    POWERFUL    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVE    EVER    pUILT. 
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their  rate  of  pay  was  based  on  a  power  basis  instead  of  a  mile- 
age or  time  basis?  Would  not  continual  complaints  from  en- 
gine and  train  crews  remedy  difficulties  on  the  road  which 
••ause  delay  now?  Would  not  dispatchers  make  every  effort 
to  avoid  delays  to  escape  the  annoyance  and  extra  work  caused 
i>y  (ontinual  com{)laints  whicii  would  originate  with  lite  men 
if  delayed  (in  flif^  road?  Would  the  motive  power  department 
liave  any  peace  if  their  engines  and  rolling  stock  were  not 
maintained  in  first-class  condition?  Would  not  the  same  stim- 
lilaiin.:^  ctfirt  !>(•  appaifiit  on  the  maintenance  of  way  depart 
ment  to  keep  slow  orders,  etc.,  to  a  minimum?    Would  not  the 

■  employees  engaged  in  running  the  trains  be  on  tlie  alert  to 
discover  means  and  ways  to  move  greater  tonnage  in  less  time 
ur.d  each  become  an  insjjector  for  defects  that  might  cause  de- 
lays;  Would  not  the  incompetent  soon  be  discovered  by  his 
fellow  employees  and   forced  to  retirement?     Would  the  rail; 

■'way  suffer  extreme  loss  in  case  of  delay?  Would  not  the  ton- 
lia.ue  rating  of  engines  for  economical  loading  aud  speed  soon 
adjust  itself  to  t!:e  most  efliiient  loading  of  tlie  power?  Would 
not  the  statistics  « onipiled  on  a  power  basis  be  the  true  meas- 
ure of  the  output  of  the  railway  and  applicable  to  motive  power 
accounts  as  well  as  condticting  transportation?        .    :.    . 

Sliould  motive  power  not  be  maintained  on  a  basis  of  power 
( I.ODO-lon  miles  per  hour)  instead  of  on  a  basis  of  work  (1,000- 
ton  miles)  or  a  basis  of  distance  (mileage),  as  heretofore?     •' 

In  fact,  wotild  a  ton  mile  per  hour  basis  for  statistics  not  be 
elastic  and  fully  api)licable  to  the  determination  of  all  statis- 
tics in  which  the  movement  of  trains  is  considered,  aud  result 
in  economy  and  efficiency  Ijoth  in  a  financial  and  educational 
manner  for  the  railway  and  its  employees?  -'•..:  '-.Tv,.;!:;:-.' .•,-:.- 

If  a  full  and  impartial  discussion  of  this  subject  through  the 
medium  of  this  journal  can  be  obtained  the  object  of  thifc 
article  wiil  be  accomplislicd.  :;:^.v,V-    .' 
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WHAT    "BK3    ENGINES"    MEAN^,;.   '■..-' 

The  new  passenger  locomotives  for  tlie  Chicago  &  Alton  de- 
scribed in  tlti^  issue  surpass  all  previous  designs  in  size, 
weight  and  capacity.  They  have  4,078  sq.  ft.  of  lieating  sur- 
face and  carry  2:i0  lbs.  boiler  presstire.  They  weigh  219,000 
lbs.  and  have  141,700  lbs.  on  drivers,  with  15,000  ^bs.  added 
to  one  of  them  by  a  traction  increaser.  One  of  thenp  can  pro- 
duce a  draw-bar  pull  of  over  34,0oo  ll)s.,  and  this  is  for  pas- 
senger service.  In  the  details  of  construction  are  found  10  x 
12-in.  main  driving  journals  and  7x  7-In.  erankpins  for  the 
main  rod  connections.  There  is  uothlng  of  the  monstrosity 
order  about  these  engines.  They  were  b'lUt  to  do  certain 
definite  work  whicli  the  most  powerful  passenger  engines  pre- 
viowsly  built  cannot  do.  It  must  therefore  be  granted  that 
such  enormous  proportions  arc  necessary.  There  is  nowhere 
the  least  hopeful  sign  that  passenger  equipment  wiil  decrease 
in  weight  or  that  requirements  of  passeng<'r  service  will  be 
less  rigorous.  This  means  that  the  railroads  will  soon  be  face 
\.to  faee  with  inadequate  facilities  for  dealing  with  many  heavy 
'engines  and  the  problem  of  efficient  and  sufficient  shops  be- 
comes more  vital  and  more  imiiortant  cnery  year.  The  loco- 
motive is  to-day  in  advame  of  the  tracks,  the  bridges,  the 
sidetracks,  the  water  service,  the  car-draft  gear  and  the  shops, 
and  this  is  a  situation  requiring  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  business  men  who  are  directing  the  operations  of  railroads. 
In  the  matter  of  shops  allow  us  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  built  within  the  past  two  years  are  already  "back 
numbers."  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  ability  of  railroad 
officers  will  be  measured  by  their  treatment  of  this  problem. 
Tlie  advent  of  such  large  and  heavy  engines,  which  is  suggest- 
ive oflhe  necessity  of  quick  and  economical  work  in  mainte- 
nance, calls  attention  to  this  subject  in  a.  new  and  forcibU 
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POWERFUL    PASSENGER   LOCOMOTIVE* 


4—6—2  Tvi^; 


CIIICAUO   &.  ALTOA'    BAltW.^jf,\ 


The  IJaldvvin  Locomotive  Works  have  built  for  this  road 
.two  passfiiger  lot onioiivcs  whith  head  tlie  list  of  designs  for 
tills  service,  with  reference  to  weight,  power  aud  lieatiug 
surface.  They  are  intended  especially  for  \Tery  heavy  and 
vomparatively  slow  i)assengcr  excursion  trains  to  be  run  in 
:  ('oiiiii'rtiou  with  the  approaching  exposition  in  St.  Loui.«!.  One 
of  tlicni  has  SO-iu.  drivers  aud  the  other  7,'Mn.,  the  lattor 
being  ecpiippod  with  a  modified  I'layer  traction  incroa.scr 
which  transfers  about  15,000  lbs.  from  the  leading  and  trail- 


inig  trucks  to  the  driving  wheels.  -  The  accompauying  photo-  -c - 
graph,  drawiugs  and  comparative  table  give  an  excelleut  ideii'    ;' 
of  the  proportians  and  power  of  these  remarkable  locomotives. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  the  front  tube  sheet  is ..  r/ 
well  back,  the  tubes  are  20  ft.  long,  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy  .;,/- 
pf^^  Mrv  Vauclain  of  two  years  a^o.     Tlie  stiioke-box  is  101   ius.  ■;■.:• 
long./    Those  Wbo  have  been  striving  to   reduce  the  si«e  oC-  -. 
smoke-boxes  will  watch  the  effect  of  this  feature  wjtli  JntercKt.     .• 
The  tender,  having  capacity  for  8,4ou  gals,  of  watir  and  li  tons .;, 
of  coal,  is  ih<'  largest  ever  built  at  the   Huldwin   Works,      It- 
should  be  stated  that  before  deciding  upon  the  proi)ortJons  of  ; 
these  engines  the  officers  of  the  road  borroweil  the  heaviest     V 
and  most  powerful  paa.'^enger  engines  in  the  country,  and  from 
exhaustive  tests  dciided  that  none  of  them  would   meet  the 
conditions  required.    This  meant  that  a  larger  than  the  largest.  ,' 
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must  be  buHt,  which  explains  the  great  advance  in  weight 
and  heating  surface  over  previous  practice.  These  enormous 
locomotives  were  therefore  built  for  definite  conditions  in- 
volving trains  of  twenty  or  more  cars,  and  not  in  any  sense 
to  surpass  others  in  size. 

The  trains  these  engines  are  to  haul  will  consist  of  twelve 
passenger  cars  and  weigh  approximately  600  tons,  without 
passengers  and  baggage.  This  train  will  accommodate  con- 
veniently 760  people,  which  would  increase  the  weight  57  tons, 
and,  allowing  15  tons  for  baggage,  would  make  the  train 
weigh  nearly  675  tons.  The  distance  this  train  is  to  be  hauled 
is  110.6  miles,  and  is  to  be  made  in  ff^  hours,  including  two 
stops  and  three  slow-ups  for  railroad  crossings.  Making  an 
allowance  of  six  minutes  for  all  stops,  the  actual  running  time 
would  be  2  hours  and  24  minutes.  This  would  mean  an  average 
speed  of  46  miles  per  hour.  Before  deciding  on  the  size  of 
engines  to  do  this  work  a  test  was  made  between  three  different 
Prairie  type  engines,  one  a  four-cylinder  compound  and  the 


other  two  simple  engines.    The  most  important  dimensions  of 
these  three  different  engines  are  as  follows: 
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1 

17  &  d8  X  28 

69 

70 

71  »4  X  108 

200 

53.5 

3,738 

111,6' K) 

31.537 

2 

20^x28 

80 

64« 
66^ 

81x85 

200 

48.6 

3.313 

130,000 

24.990 

3 

20x28 

75 

72  X  102 

200 

51. 

8,534 

140.200 

25  386 

The  conclusion  reached  from  the  test  was  that  to  do  this 
work  an  engine  about  15  per  cent,  more  powerful  than  engine 
No.  2  was  needed,  and  these  heavy  engines  were  designed 
accordingly. 


CHICAGO    &    ALTON    4 6 2    TYPE. 

Wheels 81.600  lbs. 

wheels 34.600  lbs. 

Heating  surface  to  cylinder  volume 331.00 

Tractive   weight  to  heating   surface 34.74 


RATIOS 

Tractive    effort    80-in. 
Tractive    effort    73-in. 


Tractive  weight  to  tractive  effort  (80-in.) . . , 


.4.48 
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TENDER  BODY   BOLSTBB. 
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SEAM    IN   KRONr  COURSE   (SKB   I.OXr.ITUOnf  AI.   SSCVION.) 


THE    FIRE    BOX,    SHOWING    CROWN    STAVING. 


FLEXIBLE   STATBOLT  USBB  IN   TSBOAT. 


LONGITUDINAL   SECTION   OP  BOILEB. 

POWERFUL  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVB.— -CHICAGO  &  ALTON  RAILWAY. 
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Tractive  effort  to  beating  surface 7.74 

Heating  surface  to  grate  area 75.5 

Tractive  effort  X  diameter  of  drivers  to  beathig  surface 619.2 

Heating  surface  percentage  of  tractive  effort. ....... .». 12.8 

Total  weight  to  heating  surface i 53.7 

COMPARISON      WITH      OTHEK      LARGE      PASSENGER      LOCOMOTIVES. 

Total 

Total  Weight 

Total                   Heating  Divided  by 

Engine            Weight                 Surface  Heating 

Name  of  Road.                Number.              (Lbs.)                   (Sq.  Ft.)  Suriface. 

Chicago  &  Alton 601                    219,000                    4,078  53.7 

Santa    Fe    1000                    190.000                    3.738  50.1 

New    York    Central 2980                   176,000                   3.505  50.2 

Che.sapeake    &    Ohio.  .  .    147                   187,000                   3,533  52.9 

Lake    Shore    650                   174,500                   3,343  52.2 

Chicago    &    Northwt'n.l015                    160,000                    3,015  53.1 

.Northern    Pacific 284                    202.000                    3.462  58.3 

CHICAGO    &    ALTON    RAILWAY. 

4-^6 — 2  Type  Passenger  Locomotive. 
..:.:••.:-•..•    .■.       General  Dimensions.      ■■,•:■'.■.     ■'■..■ 

Gauge   . ;'.'  .V'. .  if^.,",  .•; v  <v.  ♦'".,".•.  .4  ft.  8'/^   Ins. 

Cylinder .v-^«...  ...............................  .22  x  28  ins. 

Valve    •.....«  .»  .  <  .  . . ...  i,' ......  i .....;«....  .  Balanced    piston 

Holler — Type    ..;,.'.  .>....  »,/^.i,. Straight 

Diameter    .'i  i.,  ; .  *  i  .v.  i  •  i-i..' .."..,....  70    ins. 

Thickness  of  sheets.  ......;..;:.>«  ^^  .  .11-16  in.,  23-32  in.  and  %   in- 
Working  pressure v'i  i/i 220    lbs. 

Fuel ». .  .  .  '.'. Soft   coal 

Staying .;.<,.. Crown  bar,  5Vi-in.  x  6-in.  T-section 

Firebox — Material ^ ;  . . .  * Steel 

Width .;,  Vi. . . , .72%    Ins. 

Depth  ............ .  .*i,;iiv-v.-.i.  .  .Front,  73%   ins. ;    back,  64%  ins. 

Thickness  of  sheets:         "     '         - 

Sides,  %  in. ;    back,  %   in. ;    crown,  %  in. ;    tube,  %  in. 

Water  space Front.  4  Vi  ins. ;    sides,  3  »/j  ins. ;    back,  3  %   ins. 

Tubes — Material    »,  ••  ,v«  .►>.,......*■•-.......  i. ..  j ...»...,.. Iron 

Wire  gauge    .  .■.i.^.  .v. ..  w:wv-..  ••i.-.i.  .'.■.,.'•..-.•»....»  .v. No.  11 

Number . 328 

Diameter    2  %    ins. 


-Firebox 


•3  •  ?  f*?"^ 


Length   .... 
Heating    surface 

Tubes    

Firebrick   tubes 

Total     

Grate    area    ...,.*. 

Driving  wheels — Diameter  outside...*. 

Diameter  of  center 

Journals Main, 

Engine  truck  wheels  (front)  .Diameter, 

Journals    ..,'..-.  ^-..^  < , 

Engine  truck  wheels   (back)..,...,;.* 

Journals .->..  .  .~.^>..'.  ... 

Wheel    base — Driving    ...■i;.*i;;j^5 ..'.;» 

Rigid    •.;,VV.  .i.i.^ 

Total  engine   i'..  t L .  ..:■.. 

Total   engine   and   tender.  .  .».v*-v-*.,; 
Weight — On    driving    wheels.....; >*.-.'i* 

On    truck    (front) .,...«.,.'.•; 

On   truck    (back) .  . . . ,  .i  .v..  ••  ...•  • 

Total    engine 
Tank — Capacity. 
Tender — Wheels . 

Journals   .  . , , , 


.73 
.66 


ins. 
ins. 


10  X  12  ins.  ; 
33  ins.  on  No. 


■  4 v.v: 


»•*'*>  i  *  • 


20   ft. 

.  .202  sq.  ft. 

3,848  sq.  ft. 

.  ..28  sq.  ft. 

4,078  sq.  ft. 

.  .  .54  sq.  ft. 

and  80  ins. 

and  73  ins. 
others.  9  z  12  ins. 
1,  36  ins.  on  No.  2 

6Vi   X  13  ins. 

.  .Diameter.  42  in:! 

8  X  12   ins. 

13  ft.  9  ins. 

...... .13  ft.  9  intr. 

32  ft.  8  ins. 
62  ft. 


> . ....  I 


I  ...*  . .  > '" 


.;%.*..'...**  .,.'.1*  9   .k'-., 
m-Jm   '•'%  ^".'.  .  .  i»  .  '^.^  .  .  .  . 

.v-.-^.".  •>.»'■,■. .:; ■.-.»  <  »141,700  lbs. 

.... 36.300  lbs. 

:.:, 41,500  lbs. 

.  .  .  ...  .'.  ....  ....  .  .  .219.000  lbs. 

.Coal.  9  tons;  water,  8.40o  gals. 
.  .  .  Number,  8  ;  diam.eter.  36  ins. 
5 1/^  X  10  ins. 


Mr.  C.  P.  Coleman  has  resigned  as  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and  will  engage  in, business.  The 
duties  of  his  office  will  be  performed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Middleton, 
second  vice-president,  at  his  office  at  39  Cortlandt  street.  New 
York  City. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Taylor,  of  the  Taylor  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
died  February  17  at  his  home  in  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  after  an 
illness  of  only  a  few  days.  He  was  widely  known  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  car-wheels. 
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EXTENSIVE  SHOP  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Jackson,  Michigan. 


MICHIGAN    CENTBAL    RAILROAD. 


I'HE  Power  Plant. 


One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  extensive  Im- 
provements under  way  at  the  locomotive  i^epalr  shops  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  at  Jackson,  Mich.j  is  the  introduction 
of  the  electrical  system  of  distribution  of  power,  together  with 
the  installation  of  a  very  complete  central  power  plant,  which 
will  not  only  supply  all  the  lighting  and  the  power  for  the 
machine  tools,  cranes,  etc.,  at  the  shops,  but  will  furnish 
current  for  the  electric  lighting  of  the  union  depot  and  freight 
department  buildings  in  the'^center  of  the  city,  about  a  mile 
away,  and  also  for  the  night  lighting  of  the  extensive  yards 
located  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city.  This  power  plant, 
which  has  recently  been  completed  and  placed  in  service,  has 
replaced  four  separate  isolated  power  plants  of  boilers  and 
engines  which  were  scattered  around  adjoining  various  shop 
buildings — the  machine  shop,  the  blacksmith  shop,  the  car- 
penter shop  and  the  roundhouse. 

A  departure  from  the  more  usual  method  of  power  distribu- 
tion is  an  important  feature  of  this  installation,  in  that  the 
three-phase  alternating-current  system  is  used  rather  than  the 
direct-current  system.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  desire  to 
supply  current  for  the  lighting  at  the  depot  buildings,  the 
transmission  to  which  required  a  rather  high  voltage  on 
account  of  the  distance — for  this  the  alternating  current  is 
particularly  applicable  as,  unlike  direct-current,  it  may  be 
transformed  up  to  the  high  voltage  at  the  power  plant  and 
then  transformed  back  down  at  the  point  of  consumption, 
th|||  confining  the  dangers  of  the  high  voltage  to  the  trans- 
mission line  only  and  still  deriving  the  advantages  of  its  high 
economy  in  transmission.  Another  important  advantage  ac- 
companying this,  however,  is  that  due  to  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  durability  of  the  induction  motor  on  account  of  its 
freedom  from  brushes  or  other  exposed  contacts,  there  being 
nothing  but  short-circuited  windings  on  the  rotor  or  rotating 
part. 

The  power  plant  building  is  of  substantial  steel  and  brick 
construction,  with  inside  dimensions  of  89  ft.  north  and  south  , 
and  85  ft.  east  and  west.  The  south  50  ft.  of  the  building  is 
devoted  to  the  boiler  room,  and  the  north  38  ft.  and  11  in.  to 
the  engine  room,  a  13-in.  brick  wall  dividing  the  two  rooms. 
The  height  from  the  floor  of  the  boiler  room  to  the  bottom 
chord  of  the  roof  trusses  is  24  ft.,  and  the  height  to  the  top 
inside  of  the  monitor  over  the  boiler  room,  43  ft.;  the  height 
from  the  engine  room  floor  to  the  roof  trusses  is  22  ft.  The 
walls  are  brick  on  concrete  foundations,  the  roof  being  ex- 
panded metal  and  cinder  concrete  carried  on  steel  roof  trusses. 
The  monitor  is  also  of  steel  construction,  with  expanded  metal 
and  concrete  roofing.  The  engine  room  is  ventilated  by  6 
large  Pancoast  ventilators. 

The  floors  in  both  the  engine  and  boiler  room  are  built  of 
cinder  concrete  with  cement  dressing,  in  all  6  ins.  thick,  the 
engine  room  floor  level  being  2  ft.  above  that  of  the  boiler 
room  and  not  excavated.  Brick  pilasters  support  the  roof 
trusses  and  also  the  crane  runway  in  the  engine  room;  the 
crane  has  a  span  of  37  ft.  2  ins.,  and  is  of  7%  tons  capacity, 
operated  by  hand  power.  A  concrete  lined  tunnel,  6  ft  in  the 
clear  inside  height  and  4  ft  6  ins.  wide  outside  of  pilasters, 
extends  the  entire  length  of  the  engine  room  adjoining  the 
division  wall;  the  roof  of  this  tunnel  is  expanded  metal 
and  concrete  supported  on  5-in.  I-beams.  A  further  tunnel  ex- 
tends from  this  cross  tunnel  on  the  line  0-D,  shown  in  the 
accompanying  floor  plan,  to  a  point  in  front  of  tue  air  pumps, 
Uiis  tunnel  being  covered  by  checkered  steel  plates. 


The  boiler  equipment  consists  of  three  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
water-tube  boilers  of  their  vertical  header  type,  each  boiler 
having  2,640  sq.  ft  of  heating  surface  and  rated  at  264  h.-p. 
They  are  set  in  batteries  of  two,  one  battery  having  at  present, 
however,  only  a  single  boiler,  provision  being  made  for  the 
addition  of  a  fourth  boiler  to  complete  that  battery  at  some 
future  time.  A  view  of  the  boilers  is  presented  on  page  93, 
which  engraving  also  shows  the  Green  stokers. 

All  three  of  the  boilers  are  equipped  with  automatic  stokers 
of  the  link  grate  type  made  by  the  Green  Engineering  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  111.  Each  stoker  has  a  free  width  of  grate  over  the 
traveling  links  of  7V-i  ft.  and  the  effective  grate  area  is  67V2 
sq.  ft.  presented  between  the  front  housings  and  the  arch. 
The  traveling  link  portion  of  the  grate  is  driven,  at  a  very 
Blow  rate,  by  power  irom  a  shaft  above,  through  an  eccentric 
and  ratchet  mechanism,  the  shaft  being  driven  by  a  small 
vertical  engine  on  top  of  the  coal  bunkers;  an  engine  was  here 
preferred  to  a  motor  to  permit  starting  before  dynamos  are 
running.  The  framing  of  the  stokers'  mechanism  is  very  sub- 
stantial, and  a  smoke  arch  of  novel  design  is  used,  having  the 
supporting  framework  far  removed  from  the  heat  of  the  fire. 
The  stokers  are  arranged  for  hand  feeding  from  the  floor,  the 
coal  being  stored  in  the  large  bunker  shown  at  the  south 
side  of  the  boiler  room — see  floor  plan  on  page  89.  The  coal  is 
shoveled  direct  into  these  bunkers  from  the  cars  on  a  slightly  " 
elevated  track  outside  the  building,  and  is  drawn  out  for  flring 
through   feeding  holes  at  the  floor  on  the  boiler-room  side. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  automatic  self-cleaning 
feature  of  the  traveling  link  grate.  The  fuel  is  fed  onto  the 
grate  at  the  front  and  is  slowly  carried  toward  the  rear,  during 
which  it  burns  progressively;  the  speed  of  travel  is  so  ad- 
justed that  the  fuel  is  completely  burned  as  it  is  dumped  off 
the  grate  at  the  rear.  This  feature  of  dumping  as  the  links 
pass  over  the  rear  drum  of  the  carrier  mechanism  causes  the 
grates  to  be  self-cleaning  and  absolutely  prevents  any  clogging 
or  trouble  from  clinkers.  When  properly  installed  and 
handled  these  grates  consume  the  fuel  practically  smokeiessly. 
Thus,  while  of  considerable  greater  first  cost  than  ordinary 
grates,  they  will  burn  fuel  smokeiessly  and  economically,  and 
are  operated  much  more  economically  than  plain  grates. 

The  waste  fuel  gases  are  carried  from  the  boiler  to  the 
economizer  through  a  wrought  steel  breeching,  built  up  of 
i^-in.  steel  plate  with  angle-iron  stiffeners.  The  economizer, 
which  has  a  capacity  sufficient  for  four  boilers  of  the  size 
installed,  has  192  vertical  tubes,  presenting  a  total  of  2,400 
sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  for  heating  the  feed-water  from  the 
waste  gases;  it  was  installed  by  the  Green  Fuel  Economizer 
Company,  Matteawan,  N.  Y.  A  by-pass  is  arranged  around 
the  economizer  which  may  lead  the  waste  gases  from  the 
breeching  direct  to  the  induced  draft  fans,  if  it  is  desired  for 
any  reason  to  cut  the  economizer  out  of  use.  The  gases  are 
deflected  into  either  path  by  a  swing  damper  of  novel  con- 
struction mounted  upon  roller  bearings  placed  outside  of  the 
smoke-flue  and  which  therefore  will  not  deteriorate  through 
the  action  of  the  hot  gases  and  thus  will  always  swing  easily. 
At  the  outlet  end  of  the  economizer  there  is  arranged  a  louvre 
damper,  which  may  be  closed  when  the  economizer  is  shut 
down  for  repairs  in  order  to  keep  it  free  from  the  gases.  De- 
tails of  the  economizer  and  the  by-pass  damper  are  shown  in 
the  drawings  on  page  91. 

The  induced  draft  apparatus,  which  is  located  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  boiler  room,  consists  of  two  7-ft.  blast  fans 
operated  by  direct-connected  vertical  steam  engines,  together 
with  the  steel  stack  and  connections,  all  of  which  were  fur- 
nished by  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
fans  are  arranged  one  above  the  other  for  economy  of  space, 
a.s  shown  in  the  elevation  drawings  of  the  boiler  room,  the 
upper  fan  and  its  engine  being  supported  upon  a  steel  plat- 
form of  I-beams  9  ft.  4  ins.  above  the  floor.  Each  fan  is 
driven  by  a  single  engine,  with  cylinder  8  ins.  in  diameter  by 
6-ln.  stroke,  of  the  well-known  vertical  inclosed  type  of  the 
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Sturtevant  Company's  make,  the  blast  wheel  of  the  fan  being 
mounted  directly  upon  an  extension  ot  the  engine's  shaft. 
The  blast  wheels  are  each  84  ins.  in  diameter  with  42  ins. 
face,  each  fan  having  a  delivery  outlet  42  x  isy2  ins.  in  section. 
Each  fan  is  provided  with  tight-shutting  louvre  dampers  at 
the  Inlet  side  for  cutting  it  out  of  service,  and  the  bearings 
for  the  engine  and  fan  shaft  are  all  removed  from  contact 
with  the  hot  gases  and  are  water-cooled  besides  to  prevent 
interruptions  of  service  by  overheating.  Either  fan  is  capable 
of  carrying  the  load  for  all  of  the  boilers,  the  extra  fan 
being  installed  for  reserve  to  permit  shutting  one  down  for 
repairs  at  any  time.  The  steel  stack  is  60  ins.  in  diameter 
inside  and  extends  to  a  height  only  48  ft.  5  ins.  above  the 
boiler-room  floor.  'Ihis  elimination  of  the  high  stack,  other- 
wise necessary,  with  its  attendant  high  first  cost  and  expense 
of  maintenance,  is  an  even  greater  advantage  of  the  induced 
draft  system  than  that  offered  by  its  remarkable  ability  to 
force  the  boilers  to  meet  sudden  and  unexpected  demands. 

The  arrangement  of  the  steam  piping  is  shown  in  the 
cross-section  view  of  the  power  plant.  The  main  steam  header 
is  supported  back  of  the  boilers  and  over  the  breeching  upon 
a  specially  designed  pipe  gallery  and  is  10  ins.  in  diameter 
throughout  its  length.  The  steam  is  taken  from  the  boilers 
through  Davis  automatic  stop  and  check  valves,  which  will 
close  in  case  of  accident  to  the  boiler  or  piping,  and  through 
an  8-in.  pipe  bend  to  a  gate  valve  located  on  top  of  the 
header.  The  connections  to  the  engines  are  provided  with 
gate  valves  at  the  point  where  they  leave  the  header,  next 
to  which  are  placed  steam  separators.  The  pipes  then  are 
carried  on  a  beno  of  90  deg.  to  the  engine  throttles.  An 
auxiliary  steam  header  3  ins.  in  diameter  is  connected  imme- 
diately above  the  stop  and  check  valves  through  gate  valves 
from  each  boiler.  This  auxiliary  header  is  used  for  the  sup- 
ply of  steam  to  the  boiler  feed  pumps,  to  the  induced-draft 
engines,  the  engines  for  operating  the  stokers,  and  to  the 
automatic  pumps  used  in  connection  witn  the  heating  sys- 
tem. Also  a  4-in.  pipe  line  is  run  from  the  main  header  to 
the  blacksmith  shop  to  supply  the  steam  hammers. 

The  main  exhaust  header  is  carried  in  the  tunnel  under 
the  south  side  of  the  engine  room  and  receives  exhaust  from 
the  engines  underground.  A  14-in.  connection  is  made  through 
the  tunnel  leading  into  the  boiler  room  from  the  main  ex- 
haust header  to  the  open  feed-water  heater  and  to  a  riser 
extending  up  through  the  roof  and  provided  with  a  back- 
pressure valve  and  an  exhaust  head  for  free  exhaust.  The 
back-pressure  valve,  located  in  the  exhaust  riser  just  above 
the  heater  connection,  is  a  Kleley  valve,  which  will  open  in 
case  the  heatii^g  system  cannot  take  care  of  all  the  exhaust 
steam,  causing  a  pressure  to  back  up  toward  the  engines. 
The  exhaust  from  the  auxiliaries  is  also  brought  in  to  the 
main  steam  pipe  below  this  back-pressure  valve.  A  cross- 
connection  is  made  irom  the  steam  header  to  this  vertical 
riser  through  a  pressure-reducing  valve,  which  enables  live 
steam  to  be  furnished  to  the  exhaust  system  for  heating  in 
case  of  necessity. 

The  piping  is  of  standard  wrought-lron  pipe,  the  high-pres- 
sure lines  being  equipped  with  extra  heavy  fittings.  The 
valves  throughout  are  of  Chapman  make,  except  the  pressure- 
reducing  valve  and  the  back-pressure  valve,  which  are  Kleley 
valves,  and  the  automatic  stop  and  check  valve  and  the  fan 
regulator  valve  on  the  steam  connection  to  the  fan  engines, 
which  are  of  G.  M.  Davis  Regulating  Company's  manufacture. 
For  the  automatic  return  of  the  condensed  water  accumulat- 
ing in  the  high-pressure  steam  pipe,  the  separator  receivers, 
and  at  the  engine  throttles,  the  Holly  system  is  used.  All 
piping  is  covered  with  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company's 
asbestos  sponge-felted  covering. 

The  fan-regulator  valve  controlling  the  fan  engines  is  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  boiler  equipment.  It  is  inserted  in 
the  steampipe  leading  to  the  fan   engines   and   set  for  the 


desired  pressure  to  be  carried  on  the  boilers.  Normally  the 
valve  is  open  until  the  pressure  rises  and  overcomes  the 
weighting,  when  it  slowly  closes  and  slows  down  the  engine 
driving  the  fan.  When  the  pressure  drops  the  valve  opens  and 
allows  the  engine  to  speed  up  again,  thus  automatically  keeping 
the  boiler  pressure  at  as  near  affixed  point  as  the  regulation  of 
induced  draft  will  accomplish.  The  regulator  is  provided 
with  an  adjustment  arrangement  so  that  the  valve  throw 
may  be  limited  and  the  maximum  and  minimum  speed  .of  the 
engine  may  be  fixed.  It  is  found  best  to  adjust  the  throw  of 
the  valve  not  to  shut  off  entirely,  so  as  to  keep  the  engine 
moving  and  thereby  avoid  dead  centers. 

The  boilers  are  fed  by  two  Worthington  7%  x4i/l.  x  10-in. 
outside-packed  pressure-pattern  feed-pumps,  which  draw  water 
from  a  Webster  vacuum  heater  of  1,200  rated  horse-power 
capacity. 

HEIATING    SYSTEM. 

The  main  exhaust  header  in  the  engine-room  tunnel  extends 
the  full  length  of  the  building  and  out  underground  at  each 
end  through  a  Webster  oil  separator.  These  pipes  form  the 
mains  for  the  heating  system  throughout  the  entire  plant. 
The  return  pipes  are  brought  in  through  this  tunnel  at  each 
end  and  are  carried  into  the  boiler  room  to  the  two  vacuum 
pumps.  The  shops  had  formerly  been  heated  by  live  steam 
direct  from  boilers,  while  all  exhaust  steam  had  been  allowed 
to  escape  to  the  atmosphere.  In  the  new  plant,  with  the  in- 
stallation of  new  engines  of  much  greater  capacity  than  for- 
merly used,  the  exhaust  steam  from  them,  together  with  that 
from  the  hammers  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  was  considered 
too  valuable  to  throw  away.  After  looking  into  the  merits  of 
the  various  methods  and  systems  of  heating  and  circulating 
steam,  the  Webster  system  was  adopted  and  is  now  in  success- 
ful operation. 

The  locomotive  and  machine  shops,  which  are  both  under 
one  roof,  contain  in  all  3,300,000  cu.  ft.  of  air,  and  for  heat- 
ing there  has  been  installed  two  fans  and  large  groups  of 
blast  coils,  containing  in  all  21,000  lineal  feet  of  1-in.  pipe. 
These  fans  and  coils  are  ot  the  National  Blower  Company's 
manufacture.  The  other  buildings  in  the  group  are  heated 
by  direct  radiation  in  the  form  of  wall  or  ceiling  coils  and 
cast-iron  radiators,  there  being,  all  told,  about  15,000  sq.  ft. 
of  direct  heating  surface  with  a  cubical  contents  of  buildings 
of  about  2,000,000  cu.  ft. 

The  supply  piping  is  run  from  the  power  house  to  the  near- 
est buildings,  and  between  buildings,  through  tunnels  and 
trenches;  but  is  raised  and  suspended  overhead  inside  the 
buildings.  The  system  of  return  piping  is  all  run  in  trenches 
under  the  ground  or  floors,  and  connections  are  made  to  these 
returns  from  every  heating  unit. 

Two  special  vacuum  pumps  in  the  boiler  room  are  connected 
to  the  main  returns  and  are  used  to  draw  the  water  of  con- 
densation and  air  from  the  coils  and  radiators,  the  conden- 
sation being  delivered  into  a  Webster  feed-water  heater  and 
purifier.  The  extraction  of  air  and  water  from  each  radiator 
and  coil  is  controlled  by  special  Webster  thermostatic  water 
and  air  relief  valves,  attached  to  the  return  end  of  the  unit 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  air  valves. 

By  the  use  of  the  Webster  system,  exhaust  steam  is  used 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  when  not  suflScient  Is  supplemented 
bj  live  steam  from  the  boilers  under  a  reduced  pressure.  The 
circulation  is  accomplished  under  a  pressure  below  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  all  air  and  water  being  extracted,  the  former 
escaping  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  latter  entering  the  feed- 
water  heater  to  be  used  again  for  boiler-feed  purposes. 

The  heating  plant  was  installed,  under  the  supervision  of 
Charles  H.  Wilmerding,  consulting  engineer,  by  Thomas  & 
Smith,  the  heating  contractors.  The  Webster  system  was  in- 
stalled under  the  supervision  of  the  American  Engineering 
Specialty  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  Western  agents  of  Warren 
Webster  &  Company. 
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(JKXKUAL     ELECTRIC     KIGHT-PA.N'EL     SWITCHBOARD,     SHOWING     WATTMETERS 
UPON    THE     TWO     MIUOLE     PANELS. 


200-kw.  riiachines,  while  that  driven  by  the  smaller  engine  is 
a  26-pole  60-kw.  machine.  A  particular  feature  of  these 
dynamos  is  the  method  of  operating  the  compensating  ex- 
citers by  mounting  upon  the  outboard  bearing  pedestal  and 
gearing  direct  from  the  main  shaft.  The  rating  of  these 
dynamos  is  on  the  basis  of  an  Increase  in  temperature  not  to 
exceed  25  deg.  C.  after  a  continuous  full-load  run  of  24  hou^. 
The  cables  leading  from  the  geneilators  to  the  switchboard 
are  carried  in  a  checkered-plate  covered  trench  in  the  floor, 
as  shown  in  the  generator  view  on  page  92,  which  leads  to 
a  pit  behind  the  board.  The  switchboard,  which  was  built  by 
the  General  Electric  Company,  consists  of  eight  panels  of 
blue  Vermont  marble,  90  ins.  high  by  32  ins.  wide  by  2  ins. 
thick,  mounted  on  an  angle-iron  platform  and  braced  out 
from  the  wall  at  a  distance  of  6  ft.  Three  of  the  panels  are 
generator  panels,  two  are  lighting  panels  and  the  other  three 
are  power-feed  panels.  The  board  is  equipped  with  two  re- 
cording wattmeters,  one  for  registering  the  power  output 
and  the  other  the  lighting  output.  There  are  at  the  rear  two 
sets  of  ^  bus  bars,  one  set  for  power  and  one  for  lighting. 
The  power  feeder  panels  are  equipped  with  automatic  oil 
switches.  The  cables  from  the  generators  are  brought  in 
under  the  switchboard  to  a  pit  4  ft.  3  ins.  deep,  which  is  cov- 


VJKW    OF    THE    BOILEKSj    SHOWING    TRAVELING    LINK    GRATES,    FEED-WATEB 
HEATER    AND    PUMP    GOVERNOR. 


VIEW   OF   BOILER  FEED   PUMPS,    SHOWING    ALSO    ECONOMIZER   AND   INDUCED- 
DRAFT  FANS  IN   PART. 


JACKSON     SHOPS     POWER     PLANT. — MICHIGAN     CENTRAL     RAILROAD. 


The  engine  equipment  consists  of  two  tandem-compound 
horizontal  engines,  with  cylinders  16  and  25  ins.  in  diameter 
by  18  ins.  stroke,  which  run  at  200  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  a  smaller  tandem-compound  engine,  with  cylinders  10 
and  IG  ins.  in  diameter  by  14  ins.  stroke,  all  three  of  which 
were  furnished  by  the  Ball  Engine  Company.  They  are  all 
of  the  shaft-governor  automatic  cut-off  type,  and  operate  non- 
tondensing  at  an  initial  steam  pressure  of  150  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  They  are  all  provided  with  synchronizing  devices,  by 
which  they  may  all  be  brought  to  a  common  speed  when  the 
dynamos  are  being  operated  in  parallel. 

An  old  air-compressor  moved  from  one  of  the  previous 
power  plants  is  installed  in  the  engine  room  for  present  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  Rand  two-stage  compressor,  with  inter-cooler, 
having  10  x  16-in.  steam  cylinders  and  Ty^  and  14  x  16-in.  air 
cylftiders,  delivering  at  a  pressure  of  120  lbs.  The  dimensions 
of  the  engine  room,  however,  are  such  as  to  admit  of  the  in- 
stallation later  of  an  air-compressor  of  1,000  or  1,200  cu.  ft. 
capacity,  and  also  anadditional  200-kw.  generating  unit. 

Each  of  the  engines  are  direct-connected  to  an  alternating- 
?urrent  three-phase,  60-cycle,  compensating  exciter  type  gen- 
erator, with  stationary  armature  and  wound  for  480  volts,  all 
of  which  were  built  by  the  (Jeneral  Electric  Company.  The 
generators  driven  by  the  two  larger  engines  are  both  36-pole 


ered  over  at  the  floor  level  with  a  wooden  grating  supported 
01'.  steel  I-beams.  All  outgoing  feeders  are  taken  out  from 
the  bottoih  of  the  board  into  the  pit  and  led  out  in  lead-covered 
cables  underground. 

The  present  electrical  load  to  be  operated  from  this  plant 
consists  of  480  h.p.  in  motors  driving  machine  tools,  etc.,  107 
arc  lamps  and  about  600  incandescent  lamps,  besides  three 
alternating  current  cranes,  two  of  60  tons  each  with  auxiliary 
10-ton  hoists,  and  one  crane  of  TU  tons  capacity.  The  first  two 
cranes  are  equipped  with  45-h.p.  motors  for  the  main  hoist 
and  for  the  bridge  travel,  30-h.p.  motors  for  auxiliary  hoist 
and  10-h.p.  motors  for  trolley  travel,  while  the  Ti/^-ton  crane 
is  equipped  with  11-h.p.  motors  for  the  main  hoist  and  the 
bridge  travel  and  a  3-h.p.  motor  for  the  trolley  travel.  The 
total  connected  load  in  motors,  therefore,  will  be  743  h.p. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Wilmerding,  consulting  engi- 
neer, for  drawings,  information  and  assistance  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  description.  Mr.  Wilmerding  designed  the 
building  and  superintended  its  construction. 


Mr.  John  N.  Abbott  has  resigned  as  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  "Consolidated  Railway  Lighting  and  Re- 
frigerating Company,"  100  Broadway,  New  York,  and  has  also 
dissolved  his  connection  with  the  several  subsidiary  companies. 
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200-kw.  macbiues,  while  that  drivien  by  the  smaller  eagiae  ift  f 
a    2«J-polc    60-kw.    machine.      A    partrcular    ftature    of    these  .;. 
dynamos   is   the   method   of   operating   the   compensating    exv   ; 
citers  by   mounting  upon  the  outboard   bearing  pedestal  and 
gearing  direct  from  tiie  maid  ^laft.    Tlie  rating  of  these   ; 
dynamos  is  on  the  basis  of  an  increase  in  temperature  not  to  _ 
exceed  25  deg.  C.  after  a  continuous  full-load  run  of  24  bour& 
The  cables  leading  from  the  generators  to  the  switchboard 
are  carried  in  a  checkered-plate  covered  trench  in  the  floors vji 
as  shown  in  the  genei-ator  view  on  page  92,  which  leads  to  ^ 
a  pit  behind  the  board.    Tiae  switchboard,  which  was  built  by; 
the   General    Electric   Company,    tonsists    of    eight  panels    tttf 
blue  Vermont  marble,  90  ins.  high  by  32  ins.  wide  by  2  ifls..; 
thick,   mounted   on   an   angle-iron   platform   and   braced  out 
from  the  wall  at  a  distance  of  «  ft.    Three  of  the. panels  are 
generator  panels,  two  are  lighting  panels  and  the  other  three; 
are  power-feed   panels>     The  board   is  equipped  with   two  re-.: 
cording    wat tmeters,    one   for    registering   the    power    output    ^ 
and  the  other  tne  lighting  outptit.     There  are  at  the  rear  two: 
sets  of  ^  bus   bars,   one   set   for    power   and    one   for    lighting. 
The   power    feeder    panels   are   expiippeil    with    automatic   oil' 
Bwitclies.     The   cables   from   the   generators  are  brought  Itt;; 
under  the  switchboanl  to  a  pit  4  ft.  3  ins.  deep,  which  is  oov^v; 


■  .;  .  "•*_  -  *  '■    f^. 
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-  jArKSO.V    SHOPS     POWER     PLANT.— Mini IGA.V     <'KXTR.AL     U.\U,ltOAD. 


' -The   engino   equipment   consists    of   two    tandem-compound 
horizonral  engines,  with  cylinders  1(5  and  25  ins.  in  diatneter 
l»y   IX  ins.  stroke,  which  run  9^t  200  revolutions  per  minute, 
:ui:d   a   srualler    tandeni-foni pound    engine,    with    cylinders    it) 
and  It;  iu.s.  in  diameter  by   lA  ins.  stioke,  all  three  of  which 
..^'pre  furnished  by  the  Ball  Engine  C^jmpany.     They  are  all 
.v«<  the  shaft-governor  automatic  cut-off  type,  and  operate  non- 
i  oiidensing  at  an  initial  steam  pressure  oF  l.ld  lbs.  per  square 
tjicli.     They  are  all  provided   with  syii<hr<»nizi!ig  devices,   ]ty 
■' whi'h  they  may  all  be  brought  to  a  common  si)eed  when  the 
,  dyna.mds  are  being  operated  in  vs^^^^^i.^^  ':    yy^^^'  "  :'■  -  ^'r^: 
•  :  ^An    old    air-<'ompressor    moved    from    one    of   the    previous 
-Ifower  plants  is  installed  in  the  engine  room  for  present  pur- 
^  pases.     It  is  a  Raiul  two-stage  compressor,  with   inter-cooler, 
having  lOxltjin.  steam  cylinders  and  7«i.  and  14  x  16-in.  air 
.cylinders,  delivering  at  a  pressure  of  120  lbs.     The  dimensions 
0'  the  engine  room,  however,  are  stich  as  to  admit  of  the  in- 
;stallation  later  of  an  air-compressor  of  1,000  or  1,200  cu,  ft. 
"••npaclty,  and  also  anadditional  200-kw.  generating  unit.  ; 

-..Each  of  the  engines  are  direct-connected  to  an  alternating-' 
"  ^iirrent  three-phase,   60-cycle,  compensating  exiiter  type  gen- 
t^ralor,  with  stationary  armature  and  wound  for  480  volts,  all 
.  of  whi(!h  were  built  by  the  General  Electric  Company.     The 
generators  driven  by  the  two  .larger  engines  are  both  36-pole 


ered  over Jat  the  floor  level  witiiai'  wooden  grating  supported 
6i'  Bteel  I-beams.     AH  Outgoing  feeders  are  taken   out  from 
the  bottorli  of  the  board  into  the  pit  and  led  out  in  lead-«'Overed - 
cables  undergrouml. 

The  present  electri«al  load  to  lie  operaU^^l  from  this  plant- 
«onsists  of  480  h. p.  in  motors  driving  maihine  tools,  etc.,  IW 
arc  lami>s  and  alKmt  <»oo  incandescent  lami»s,  besides  thrt><?- 
alternatingCnrrent  cranes,  two  of  <;0  tons  each  with  auxiliary 
lu-ton  hoi.sts.  and  one  <  rane  of  T^j  tons  vapaciiy.    The  first  iwd 
cranes  are  equii»i)ed  with   4 -"vtt.p.   motors  fort  the  main   hoist' 
and  for  the  bridge  travel.  :{o-h  p.  motors  f<]r  auxiliary  lioist' 
and  10-h.p.  motors  for  trolley  travel,  while  the  IVi-ton  erane 
is  equipped  with   11-h.p.  motors  for  the  main   hoist  and  the 
bridge  travel  and  a  :i-h.p.  motor  for  the  trolley  travel.     The 
total  connet^ted  load  in  motors,  therefore. wiU  he  743  h^j^  ". /^.. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  H,  Wilnierding,  consulting  engl 
neer,  for  drawings,  information  and  assistance  in  the  prei»a- 
ration    of    this    description.      Mr.    Wilmerding,  designed    the 
building  and  superintended  its  construction.  ''''^' ■■':-', :,-\' ...  ;  ■ ' 


'■i\ 


Mr.  John  N.  Abbott  has  resigned  as  vice-president  and  geii-~ 
eral  manager  of  the  '"Consolidated  Railway  Lighting  ami  Re- 
frigerating Company,"  100  Broadway,  New  York,  and  has  al.-M> 
dissolved  bis  coDuection  with  the  several  subsidiary  cooipauiea. 
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NEW  .YORK  ISUBWAY^CARS. 

Interbobough  Rapid  Tbansit  Company. 


FBAMING   AND  COKSTBLCTION   DKTAILS. 


Photographic  views  of  the  sample  cars  built  for  this  road 
were  illustrated  on  page  308  of  this  journal  for  October,  1902. 
Sijice  that  time  the  standard  construction  has  been  determined 
upon,  and  500  cars  are  now  being  built,  to  be  ready  for  service 
when  the  road  opens  next  year.  The  details  were  worked  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Gibbs,  consulting  engineer 
of  the  road. 

•;  ■     V-v  .  General  DimeDsious. 


i  »•«■•■• 


-•  ^>-»_v^  . 


•.■•»■•'*  *-.. 


Ft. 
.42 
.51 
.51 
.10 
.    8 


Ins. 
7 
2 
5 
11 
8% 


8  10 
8  10 


Length  over  body  corner  posts 

Length  over  buffers   

Length   over  drawbars 

Center  to  center,   needle  beams 

Width  -over  side   sills    

Width  over  sheathing    ........ 

Width   of   platforms    ..../*:..;, 

Width  over  eaves.   .....v..;--.....'.'.......'. 8     6 

Height,  top  of  rail  to  under  face  of  side  sill  at  truck  (car  light)    3   .1% 

Height,  top  of  rail  to  top  of  roof  at  center  (car  light) 12        % 

TrucliL  centers ... ,  .,  .36     0 

Diameter  of   motor  truck   wheels.. ...  i-.; ;,;....        33 

Diameter  of  trailer  truck  wheels.  ...i ,;-.................».'...  .        30 

Weight  of  car  body    (estimately)    .*. 4  »..*...  ;-...:.V.,V-;»    27,000   lbs. 

1                                      Steel  Shapes  in  Frame.  :;  i". 

sills 6-in.,  8-lb.  channels,  47  ft. 

Hody  end  sills 5-in..  llV.j-lb.  channels,  8  ft. 

Drawbar  supports.  ,.  .......  .4-in.,   6i/4-lb.   channels,   3  ft. 


4^4 

114 


ins.  long 
ins.  long 
ins.  long 


Center  sills,  v . 
■  Needle  beams. 


Platform  supi>orl8. 


.5-in.,  12>4-lb.  I-beams,  47  ft.  4%   ins.  long 
...  ...5-in.,  9% -lb.  I-beams,  8  ft.  6  ins.  long 

.*•,•.> .6-in.,  16-lb.  Z-beams,  4  ft.  6  ins.  long 


End  bars  in  hood   .  .... v.V. 2V^  by  2  by  -^-in.  angles 

Platform  end  sills , ...  * 5  h^f  4  by  %-in.  angles 

Sector  bars ......"..;.... G  by  3 '^   by  L.-in.  angles 

Platform  supports .,;..: 6  by  4  by  V.'-JQ.  angles 

The  bodies  are  the  same  for  motor  and  trailer  cars.  The 
motor  cars  have  one  motor  and  one  trailer  truck.  The  differ- 
ence in  height  due  to  the  difference  in  the  wheel  diameters  is 
made  up  in  the  truck  design.    :{'i  :/■"  ^'■■■'p'?-'-^''^.-:' 

PLATFORMS. 

The  channels  and  beams  in  the  longitudinal  sills  are  secured 
to  steel  angles  forming  the  platform  end  sills,  to  which  are 


e     Section  at  Center! 


Qt  Cur 


_L. 


also  attached  the  anti-telescoping  plates  and  anti-telescopmg 
posts.  The  latter  extend  and  are  secured  ta  the  steel  angles 
forming  the  end  bow  reinforcements,  which  are  secured  to  the 
end  bows,  with  ends  extending  along  the  sides  of  the  side 
plates  in  the  car  Iwdy  and  are  secured  thereto.  The  platform 
structure  at  each  end  is  supported  by  Z-bars  and  angles,  the 
Z-bars  being  bolted  to  the  center  sills  and  the  angles  to  the 
side  sills.  These  supports  extend  beyond  the  platform  end-sill 
angles  to  support  the  platform  sills  and  buffer  beams.  Two 
•  ods  at  each  end  of  the  car  with  threaded  ends  pass  through 


the  end-sill  angles  and  end-wall  castings  for  the  platform  truss- 
ing. The  buffer  beam  is  built  up  of  white  oak,  and  is  secured 
to  two  oak  timbers  placed  on  the  Z-bar  stipports  and  bolted  to 
the  bars  and  end-sill  angle.  A  cast-steel  drawbar  carrier  is 
bolted  under  the  end-sill  angle  between  the  Z-bars.  On  each 
Z-bar  is  a  sector  bar  support  to  which  the  steel  angle  sector  bar 
faced  with  plate  steel  is  bolted.  On  each  side  of  the  platform, 
resting  in  castings  under  the  buffer  beams  and  extending 
through  the  body  Iwlster,  is  a  safety  chain  anchor  rod,  with  a 
spring    seating  against  the  body  bolster  filling  casting. 

'  FK.VMINU. 

The  side  sills  are  of  heavy  steel  channels,  the  center  sills  of 
heavy  I-beams;  all  longitudinal  sills  are  reinfoix-ed  on  the 
sides  with  heavy  timbers,  as  shown  in  transverse  section. 
The  body  end  sills  are  channels  secured  to  the  side  sills  by 
gusset  plates  and  to  the  center  sills  by  steel  castings.  The 
body  bolsters  are  of  plates,  with  a  steel  draw  casting  at  the 
center.  Under  the  body  end  sills  are  cross  trusses,  and  other 
cross  trusses  are  provided  at  the  needle  beams.  Special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  securing  strong  construction  in  the  floor 
and  roof  framing  at  the  ends  of  the  car.  The  body  counter- 
brace  rests  at  the  ends  in  pocket  castings  over  the  bolsters, 
and  brace-rods  are  secured  to  the  long  brace  at  the  joints, 
passing  through  the  side  sills  at  the  nee^Ue  beams.  On  each 
side  of  the  car  is  a  long  truss  rod  with  flat  ends  hooked  over 
the  short  diagonal  braces  at  the  ends  of  the  car.  These  rods 
have  turnbuckles  and  extend  from  end  to  end  of  the  car. 
Toward  the  center  of  tlie  car  the  rod  is  a  flat  bar,  gained 
into  the  posts.  The  ends  of  the  short  diagonal  braces  at 
the  ends  of  the  body  counter  brace  are  bored  for  rods,  passing 
down  through  the  side  sills  near  the  bolsters.  The  truss  plank 
is  of  Southern  pine  l"'^  x  11  ^^  ins.,  extending  the  full  length 
of  the  car  to  the  body  corner  posts  in  one  piece.  At  the  center 
of  the  car  is  a  pair  of  diagonal  brace  rods  secured  to  the  side 
sllis.  The  spaces  in  the  bracing  below  the  windows  are  filled 
with  whitewood  blocking.  - 

KOOF  FBAMING. 

The  engravings  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  roof  and  ves- 
tibule construction  without  detailed  description.  The  prin- 
cipal carlines,  of  which  there  are  seven,  are  composite,  of 
wrought  iron  shaped  to  the  roof  and  sandwiched  between  two 
white  ash  carlines.  White  ash  i«  used  for  the  side  deck  inter- 
mediate, upper  deck  and  hood  carlines. 

The  cars  are  fitted  with  guard  chains,  hand  holds  and  safety 
gates,  everything  being' designed  with  a  view  of  allowing  the 
cars  to  pass  the  90-ft.  radius  curves  on  the  Manhattan  tracks, 
in  case  the  cars  should  be  used  on  the  elevated  roads.  For 
this  purpose  auxiliary  bolsters  were  provided  at  each  end  of 
the  cars  and  extension  links  are  Used  for  transmitting  the 
draw  bar  pull  to  the  bolsters. 

To  guard  against  fire  from  the  wiring  the  floors  are  ceiled 
underneath  with  Vi-in.  "Transite"  board  secured  to  all  the 
bridging.  The  cables  are  also  protected  by  conduits  of  the 
same  material,  and  no  wires  enter  the  cars  except  for  lighting 
and  heating.  Over  the  motors  the  proteition  is  reinforced  by 
steel  plate  and  fire  felt.  All  of  these  cars  have  the  Gibbs 
sliding  door  in  the  vestibules.  The  floor  is  grooved.  The 
cars  are  sheathed  with  (opper  outside  and  are  finished  inside 
with  mahogany  of  light  color.  The  headlining  is  of  composite 
board.     ^>-v  *•;■; X-.  X    '  /    -■  .  - 

The  cars  will  seat  52  persons.  The  spaces  under  longitudinal 
and  cross  seats  are  ceiled  up  with  framework  of  wood,  in  which 
the  electric  heaters  are  placed.  The  interior  finish  is  rather 
plain,  but  neat;  the  panels  have  marqueterie  linings,  and  all 
mouldings  are  plain.  The  ceiling  is  of  half  Empire  design, 
painted  light  color,  with  plain  decoration.  The  cars  will  be 
lighted  with  incandescent  electric  lights,  2r.  of  which  are 
placed  on  the  ceilings  inside  of  the  car  and  two  above  each 
platform  in  the  hood.    The  platform  doors  ai'e  of  exceedingly 


&e 


J^ 
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novel  design;    the  side  or  exit  doors  are  operated  by  levers      form,  and  when  the  door  is  folded  back  into  the  open  position 
from  the  end  of- the  car,  and  the  end  door  is  so  arranged  that      it  encloses  the  master  control  and  motorman's  brakeyalve. 


when  the  platform  is  used  as  the  motorman's  compartment 
this  door  closes  the  passageway  between  the  center  vestibule- 
posts,  giving  the  motorman  the  freedom  of  the  entire  plat- 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  George  Gibbs,  consulting  engineer, 
and  Mr.  W.  T.  Thompson,  master  mechanic  of  the  road,  for  the 
drawings  and  Information. 


■  ii ' 


•■'  ■•.:. 


PLATFORM    FRAMING    AND    DRAFT    fiKAR. 

PASSENGER  CARS.— INTERBOROUGII   RAPID  TRANSIT   COMPANY. 
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TEST   OF   OIL    BURNING    LOCOMOTIVE. 


Distance  1,422  Miles. 


ATCUISON,  TOPEKA  &.  SAXTA  FE  KAILWAY. 


The  three-furnace,  corrugated  firebox,  oil-burning  locomo- 
tive. No.  824,  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  this 
road  was  illustrated  on  page  10  of  this  journal  for  January, 
Vj02.  Since  the  engine  went  into  service  the  brick  setting  of 
the  fireboxes  has  been  changed  in  accordance  with  the  draw- 
ing presented  herewith. 

After  the  oil-burning  devices  had  been  adjusted  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  engine  at  Topeka,  it  was  decided  to  make  a 
lunning  test  with  full  tonnage  In  a  run  of  1,422  miles  from 
Topeka  to  Needles,  Cal.,  where  the  engine  was  to  go  into 
regular  service.  The  d_a^  were  taken  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Goode, 
who  acted  as  fireman  for  the  entire  trip.  Ten  engineers  served 
over  the  various  divisions.  Oil  was  carried  in  a  tank  car  from 
Topeka  and  other  cars  were  stationed  along  the  line  at 
Dodge  City,  Albuquerque  and  Gallup.  The  engine  tank  was 
tilled  from  the  cars   by  compressed   air.     Beaumont   oil   was 


the  trip— at  La  Junta,  Raton  and  Albuquerque.  At  the  other 
<livision  points  the  boiler  was  left  full  of  water  over  night, 
and  in  the  morning  its  own  steam  was  used  in  firing  up. 

From  Newton  to  Dodge  City  the  evaporation  per  pound  of 
oil  was  lowest.  This  was  because  of  difficulty  in  securing  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  two  upper  burners.  In  firing  oil- 
burning  locomotives  the  fireman  regulates  the  oil  by  the  color 
of  the  smoke  at  the  stack  and  by  the  steam  gauge.  Mr.  Goode 
says:  "The  only  excuses  for  smoking  an  oil-burning  locomo- 
tive are  leaky  tubes,  a  leaky  firebox  or  diflSculty  in  adjusting 
the  burners  properly."'  He  also  says:  'Engine  824  has  been 
doing  good  work  on  the  mountain  over  a  3%  per  cent,  max- 
imum grade  from  San  Bernardino  to  Summit." 

This  test  does  not  represent  an  efficiency  investigation  of 
oil  fuel,  but  a  running  test  over  a  long  distance  under  ordinary 
road  conditions.  The  data  are  presented  in  the  accompany- 
ing tables.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Henderson,  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  Santa  Fe,  and  to  Mr.  Goode 
for  this  information. 

UlL    A.Mi    WATKK    CO.NSIMI'TIO.N    BY     E.NGIXE    824. 

Topeka,    Kan.,    to    Needles,    Ariz..    1.422    Miles. 
Left  Topeka,  May  2,  1902,  at  4.40  A.   M. 


Arrived  Needles. 
May  17,  1902.  at  1.10  A.  M. 
Length  of  time  on  trip.  Topeka  to  Needles.  .14  days.  8  hours,  30  minutes 

used    over    all    divisions    except    the    last,    from    Seligman    to        Uelays  and  time  not  running ll  days,   l    hour,  :i5  minutes 

^,    ,  -    ,  ,        .,  3         T-1  i     V    ♦  Actual   running;  time 3   days,   0   hours,   55   minutes 

..eedles,    where    Bakersfield    oil    was    used.      Except    between      Average  speed  on  trip  (running  time),  miles  per  hour is.i 

Gallup    and     WinslOW,    128    miles    of    down    grade,    full    tonnage        Average  tonnage   for  entire  trip •■  •  -930   tons 

»  1  .,.  I        Tons  hauled  one  mile  for  entire  trip    I,330.b31   tolls 

was  hauled  all  the  way.    There  were  no  "engine  tailures     and      Total  weight  oil  burned  i Topeka  to  Needle-)  iu  tons 69.9  tons 


FIREBOX     SETTING.— LONG-DISTANCE     TEST     OF     A    TRIPLE-FURNACE    OrL-BURXING    LOCOMOTIVE. 

ATCHI.SO.N,  TOPEKA  &  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY. 

no  trouble  whatever  except  a  little  difficulty  in  firing  up  at 
one  or  two  points.    The  boiler  was  washed  out  three  times  on 


Total  weight  water  evaporated    (Topeka  to  Needles)    iu  tons.. 721. C  tons 

Water  evaporated  per  lb.  oil    (Topeka   to   Needles)    iu   lbs 10.32   lbs. 

Oil  burned  per  ton  mile   (Topeka  to  Needles)    in  lbs .105  lb. 


THE   BECOKrt   BY    DIVI.SIOXS. 


Division 


Mileage     .  .  »  i  ...  .  .w  ••  ... . .  . 

•Mean  grade-^feet  per  mile. 

Date    

Train    No 

Leaving  time  .  .f.  .^  ;.  . 

Arriving  time 

Time  on   road    

Actual   running  time    

Average  speed — miles  p.  h. 

Tonnage    

Number  of  cars  .......... 

Tons  hauled   one  mile    .  .  .  . 

Oil    burned    over     division. 

lbs.    (actual)    

Water  evanorated  over  divi- 

s^ion,  lbs.    (actual)     

Kyaporation  per  lb.  oil.  lbs. 
n'  ^""""^d  per  ton  mile.  lbs. 
Oil  burned  per  engine  mile, 

lbs. 


Topeka 

to 
Emporia 


62 

17.2 

5-2-02 

29 

4.40  a.m. 

9.40   a.m. 

5h. 

3  h..  ."jO  m. 

16.2 

1,100 

6'8!26o 

9,177 

88,096 
9.60 
.134 

148. 


Emporia 

to 
Newton 


74 

6.2 

5-2-02 

Extra 

5.45  p.m. 

1.05   a.m. 

7  h.,  20  m. 

4  h.,  50  m. 

15.3 

2  000 

72 
148.000 

11,362 

110,070 
9.68 
.078 

154. 


Newton   to 

Dodge 

City 


167 

7.9 

5-S-02 

3d-33 

6.05   p.m. 

3.50   a.m. 

9  h..  45  m. 

7  h..  40  m. 

21.8 

1,273 

212  591 

14,044 

127,314 
9.06 
.066 

84. 


Dodge 

City  to 

La  Junta 


202 
9. 

5-4-02 

Extra 

11.30  a.m. 

5.30  a.m. 

18  h. 

11  h,  20  m 

l-J.S 

1,110 

70 

224,220 

21,850 

202.515 
9.27 
.098 

108. 


La  Junta 

Raton 

Las   Vegas 

to 

to 

to  Albu- 

Raton 

Las    Vega.- 

querque 

im 

Ill 

132 

36.4 

17.6 

17.1 

5-6-02 

5-8-02 

5-9-02< 

lst-33 

Local 

lst-33 

11.25  a.m. 

9.15  a.m. 

11.35  a.m. 

8.05  p.m. 

12.45   a.m. 

9.45  p.m. 

8h.,  40  m. 

15  h,  30  m 

10  h,  10  m 

5  h.,  50  m. 

7  h..  10  m. 

6  h.,  55  m. 

18. 

15.5 

19.1 

545 

1,125 

635 

42 

39 

56.135 

124.875 

83.820 

10,925 

11.799 

10,488 

125,495 

133,916 

109.495 

11.50 

9.66 

10.44 

.194 

.094 

.125' 

104. 

106. 

79. 

Albu- 
querque to 
Gallup 


158 

16. 

5-11-02 

lst-33 

4.25  a.m. 

5.25   p.m. 

13  h. 

9  h..  40  m 

16.4 

1,000 

38 

158.000 

17,480 

202.102 
11.53 
.110 

111. 


Gallup 

to 
Winslow 


Winslow 

to 
Seligman 


1 


128 

2. 

5-11-02 

Extra 

8.15  p.m. 

3.50  a.m. 

r  h..  35  m. 

5h. 

25.6 

25 

1 

3  200 

4.807 

54.963 
11.43 
.150 

38. 


143 

25. 

5-14-02 

Extra 

7.45  a.m. 

8.05   p.m. 

12  h.  20  m 

9  h. 

15.9 

1,030 

25 

147.290 

17.480 

199.692 

11.42 

.102 

122. 


Seligman 

to 
Needles 


140 

10. 

5-16-02 

Extra 

4.30  a.m. 

1.10  a.m. 

8h.,  40  m. 

7  h..  40  m. 

18.3 

700 

104,300 

10.488 

109.568 
10.45 
.101 
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MACHINE    TOOL    PROGRESS. 


III. 


Fkeds  and  Drives. 


I!V    C.-\\.    OUERT. 


A   PORTABLE   POSITnE   FEEDINO   ATTACHMENT. 


The  prccprtinpr  articles  of  this  series  have  dealt  with  types 
of  variable-speed  positive-drive  feeding  mechanisms  which 
have  heen  built  upon  machine  tools  as  an  essential  part,  being 
incorporated  in  the  design  of  the  machine  and  thus  not  ap- 
plical)le  to  any  other  tool.  The  National  Machine  Tool 
Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  introduced  an  independent 
feeding  mechanism,  whiih  is  of  particular  interest  because  it 
will  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  yet  at  the  same  time  is  a 
complete  and  separate  attachment  in  itself,  which  is  applicable 
to  any  lathe  equipi)ed  with  the  usual  style  of  quadrant  for 
change  gears.  It  is  quickly  applied  to  a  lathe  and  easily 
manipulated,  and  will  prove  invalual)le  where  it  is  desired  to 
repla<e  the  loose  change  gear  system  and  belt  feeds  l)y 
positive-drive  geared  feeds  iri  adapting  a  lathe  to  the  new 
high-duty  tool  steels  for  hard  use  and  profit  making. 

The  accompanying  engravings  on  the  opposite  page  present 
comprehensive  illustrations,  front,  rear  and  internal,  of  this 
interesting  device.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  pinions  of  different 
sizes  mounted  within  a  dust  i)roof  case  and  arranged  to  all 
rotate  together  in  mesh  with  a  common  intermediate  gear, 
and  means  of  delivering  motion  from  any  of  the  driven  pinions 
through  various  gear  combinations.  Fig.  !.">  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  nine  pinions,  E-K.  around.,  the  common  driving 
gear,  V,  the  front  half,  M,  of  the  case  being  removed.  The 
common  gear,  F.  is  mounte<l  upon  and  rotates  on  the  eccen- 
trically located  stud,  R,  on  the  front  half  of  the  frame;  it  is 
to  l)e  noted  that  gear,  F,  is  not  driven  at   its  hub. 

The  device  is  mounted  upon  a  lathe  by  merely  bolting  the 
mounting  plate,  P,  to  the  lathe's  quadrant  in  place  of  the  in- 
termediate gear,  and  so  adjusting  it  thaf  the  receiving  gear.  A, 
may  be  swung  into  mesh  with  the  spindle  pinion,  S.  As  may 
be  seen  in  Fig.  lo,  gear.  A,  is  mounted  upon  a  bracket,  J,  ad- 
justable concentrically  with  gear,  H,  which  is  driven  by  A; 
this  facilitates  the  proper  meshing  of  the  gears  and  also  ren- 
ders the  device  adai)table  to  lathes  of  different  designs. 

The  drive  for  the  gearing  is  from  the  spindle  pinion,  S,  of 
the  lathe  through  gear.  A,  to  gear,  B,  wliich  is  mounted  upon  a 
shaft  passing  through  the  extension  hub,  O,  of  bracket,  J,  upon 
which  the  frame  of  the  gear  box  is  nuiunfed  by  the  hole  in 
stud,  R.  The  opposite  end  of  this  shaft  is  keyed  for  the  driv- 
ing gear,  C,  Fig.  13;  gear,  C,  drives  the  train  of  gears  within 
the  case  by  means  of  pinion,  D,  which  may  be  mounted  at  will 
upon  either  one  of  two  of  their  extended  shafts,  2  or  3,  which 
project  out  through  the  front  of  the  case,  and  are  feathered 
and  provided  with  spring  buttons  for  retaining  the  gear.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  internal  view,  shaft  3  drives  gear,  F, 
at  a  slower  rate,  while  shaft  2  will  drive  it  at  a  faster  rate; 
thus,  by  means  of  pinion,  D.  two  rates  of  speed  are  available, 
while  inasmuch  as  gears,  C  and  D.  are  entirely  interchangeable 
four  changes  of  speed  may  be  obtained. 

The  method  of  taking  motion  from  any  one  of  the  pinions, 

E,  which  run  at  differing  sjjeeds  in  mesh  with  common  gear. 

F.  is  by  means  of  jaw  clutches,  H-H,  in  the  ends  of  their  shafts 
projecting  throtigh  the  rear  half,  N,  of  the  case.  Fig.  14.  De 
livery  gear,  G,  may  be  thrown  into  connection  with  any  one 
of  those  clutches  by  either  one  of  the  corresponding  clutches, 
.T  or  »■',  which  are  controlled  by  knob.  K.  The  case  of  the  gear 
box  may  be  rotated  upon  its  center  bearing,  O,  after  being  re- 
leased by  handle,  L,  in  order  to  bring  any  one  of  clutches,  H, 
into  line  with  either  5  or  6. 


The  purpose  of  the  two  clutches,  5  and  6,  is  for  reversal  of 
feeds;  when  6  is  thrown  in  and  drives  feed  gear,  T,  direct,  it 
delivers  motion  in  the  same  direction  in  which  gear,  C,  and 
the  spindle  of  the  lathe  are  rotating,  while  if  5  is  thrown  in 
clutch,  feed  gear,  T,  is  driven  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
that  of  the  lathe's  spindle,  the  reversal  of  motion  being  due  to 
the  pinion  on  shaft,  5,  driving  through  pinion,  G,  as  an  idler 
or  intermediate.  Thus  by  throwing  shaft,  5,  into  clutch,  which 
is  done  by  turning  knob,  K,  to  the  left,  the  carriage  of  the 
lathe  is  given  right-hand  travel,  while  throwing  in  clutch,  6, 
by  turning  K  to  the  right  gives  the  carriage  left-hand  travel. 

The  proper  positions  of  the  case  for  clutching  the  various 
pinions  are  indicated  by  marks  upon  the  outer  edge,  which 
are  brought  around  to  pointer,  X,  for  clutch  5,  or  to  pointer, 
Y,  for  clutch  6.  The  jaw  clutches,  H-H,  and  on  5  and  6,  are 
of  steel  thoroughly  hardened  so  as  to  be  thrown  in  clutch  while 
the  lathe  is  in  motion  with  perfect  safety. 

As  may  be  noted  in  Fig.  15,  the  stud,  R,  was  located  eccen- 
trically upon  M  in  order  to  allow  the  larger  sizes  of  the  nine 
pinions,  E-E,  to  be  placed  all  at  one  side  of  the  common  gear, 
F.  and  thus  permit  of  a  smaller  case.  The  revolving  of  the 
<ase  for  bringing  any  of  the  clutches  into  line  for  connecting 
up  is  very  easily  accomplisHied  after  releasing  the  clamping 
lever,  L,  by  using  the  hub  of  gear,  D,  as  a  handle,  while  the 
proper  clutch  to  use  for  any  particular  thread  to  be  cut  on 
the  lathe  is  indicated  by  the  table  of  gear  combinations  located 
on  the  frame  beside  knob,  K.  For  the  entire  range  of  thread 
cutting  it  is  only  necessary  to  change  gear,  D,  on  the  front  of 
the  box.  twice,  all  other  necessary  changes  being  made  by 
rotating  the  gear  casing  and  operating  the  clutches.  The 
drive  is  always  through  only  two  gears  in  the  casing,  and  the 
common  intermediate,  which  has  its  bearing  on  the  long  hub, 
O.   within   the  casing. 

For  general  purposes  the  thirty  regular  changes  possible  are 
sufficient.  On  the  No.  4  attachment  they  cover  the  following 
threads  per  inch:  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  llt.j,  12,  13, 
14.  Ifi,  18,  20,  22,  24,  26,  27.  28,  30,  32,  3G,  40,  42, 
44.  46,  48,  52  and  56,  while  the  feeds  are  in  proportion. 
This  range  is  obtained  by  driving,  if  the  lathe  has  four  threads 
per  inch  on  the  lead  screw,  from  a  36-tooth  gear  on  the  spindle 
or  stud  to  a  48-tooth  gear  on  the  lead  screw.  If  a  24-tooth 
gear  is  substituted  on  the  screw,  one-half  the  index,  or  from 
2  to  28  threads  per  inch,  can  be  cut,  and  coarser  feeds  obtained. 
The  contrary  is  also  true,  of  course,  and  by  making  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  driving  gear  the  series  will  comprise  a 
range  of  finer  threads  and  feeds.  This  may  be  carried  out  in- 
definitely. Gears  of  other  proportions  are  used  accordingly  as 
the  number  of  threads  per  inch  on  the  lead  screw  may  vary; 
as,  for  instance,  for  metric  threads  a  50-127  pair  of  gears  is 
used. 

The  following  table  gives  the  gears  to  be  used  in  driving  for 
the  different  sizes  of  feeding  attachments.  Other  gears  with 
the  same  ratios  may,  of  course,  be  used: 


Size  of 
Attachment. 


No.  3, 


No.  4 


/ 


<0.  5.  i 


Spindlo  or 
Stud  (iear. 

24 
30 
36 

24 
30 
30 

1« 
CM 
72 


Screw 
Gear. 

.54 
.54 
54 

48 

48 

4S 

48 
48 
48 


Pitch  of 
Screw . 

4 

5 
6 

4 

5 
6 

4 
5 

6 


Fig.  16  is  an  illustration  of  the  Schellenbach  feeding  attach- 
ment applied  to  an  engine  lathe  made  by  the  Bradford  Ma- 
chine Tool  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  device  is  un- 
(luestionably  a  very  valuable  one  and  has  proven  very  service- 
able, being  applicable,  as  it  is,  to  any  lathe.  It  is  of  very  com- 
pact design  and  is  easily  handled.  It  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  great  task  of  displacing  the  old  method  of  belt 
feeding,  with  its  many  objectionable  features. 
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FIG.     13. GENERAL     VIEW     OF     THE     SCHELLENBACH 

FEEDING    ATTACHMENT. 


FIG.      14. REAR     VIEW     OF     FEEDING      ATTACHMENT, 

SHOWING     SUPPOBTING     PLATE. 


KHi.     15. INTEB.VAL    VIEW    OF    FEKPING    ATTACHMENT,     SHOWING  ARRANGEMHNT    OF    THE    COMMON    INTERMEDIAXS    GgAB    AND    MULTI-SPEED    PINIONS. 


FIG.    16. VIEW  OP  THE  FEEDING    ATTACHMENT   MOUNTED    UPON    AN    ENGINE    LATHE   OF    THK   BRADFORD    MACHINE    TOOL   CO. 

MACHINE  TOOL  PROGRESS.— SCHELLENBACH  FEEDING  ATTACHMENT. 
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r.  :.,  ■jiX/.rs  nu>umid -wiltUtt  :i^  aud  anajii:«-il  to  all 

'  ■.■vrVifau\  rot^«Ylt»>K,.  rri.  ;itV«^s    '  witij  ||i   i-oii)i»on    inivini''<liati'   i;t  ar, 

;•  -'^v  J«'"')  nii^^jjsrVif'di.'livHi'iiK  hiotiini  iroijl  any  oi.  tlH'  -livvon  pinions 

..   ;y.  ihvoHgh  Ajii'fnus  f;«uf  mnjluiiai  iot)«.     l-^iu.  \'y  shoVvr;:  thr  anans?*^ 

'v'.v^  .liWiUj  01   tlw;   hiu^    pitllolis.    ly-lC.   arvvnftrl   tlu'   1  oninjon   diivinii; 

:/:;    leVifr;  ;jv,-  't1n»-:fr(»ut   ^^f^.:  ivii  i>f{ih«'  •'a^p'  ludn^  ^t^niovn^.     Th*- 

/..■/.-  (^(s.utIrt^>n  ru;\*ai\' "-R/fe^^  iotaf»^s  on  tlie  oi-coii- . 

^.  •'.  /iiMfal'v  liiiatrHf  st^l^i.^R.  oii  ttir  fionf  Juiir  of  the  framo;    it  Is 

.;^'M.o,-!]iviHH«V«)  fhai  ^<'a.f.:  Fy  iV  nAi  driven  ar  its  liuh. 

/f'''CT'*^0-(lf^S\i<*'  is\muttiitvfjl  "i>JM>ri  a  lartiv  l»y  -niviely  hoUing  t!i»' 

:-  ■   -jBVfjnjvrlittf  'irfat*^  'f\^. to^  .;i]nadiaiu  in  plavfv  oj. thf  in- 

•  '.':..  tW'ini'dfat*'  K»'ar.  aniV.Vi.o  fl^d|iisrin;j;  It  limf  ihf  i»Mt»ivfnK  gf^ar,  A. 
v"  ,^'  hiay  h«'  sv^^ttitK  Ip't'  'n'*i*U  \\  itii  tlio  .spfndlf  pinion,  S.  As  may 
■/-V  Tm'  5;«-ph:;.  til  Fiji  ^'»,  gfair;  A.  is  uifMintf'd  upoh  a  l»rark«'t,.  J.  ad- 
':,;'.  ;|uRfdl>^l^.r  A:;oi)«^;nfrt<'tf^^^^  '^-  ^vlpfh  i«  driv**!!.  l»y  A) 
;.';  'Uifi*  ffli+-ilitart'S  th*?'  iji'ittp^^^  jtoaps  and  also  ipn- 
\.  ;  ;(U;VsviliV'.  :dvvi!'«''  adnpfaWt'.ro  l,Hth^'S  td"  (lifff'r<^nt  d«-sia:ns. 
v-v'  -■  jTlii-  irdv*'  t*>i  .>h('.  J-'»'a'"iti.u  ii^.  froui  th«>  s^iindlf  pinion,  S,  of 
^ -V  ;:ri«:^Jat|!4'vt)\v;on«ii  ji'^aixi^-^^^^^  nianrtt.o<\  ni>on  a 
•:j  sJuUt  paSsriig-tUrough  tliv.c.\i^J»siWn  hiilv.  U.  of  bra«kot,  .1.  uicm 
r  "'  A-Jiivh  ihfV  Ivani'v  of  iU<'' L^»ar  box  rs  nu)iinn-d  liy  rhv  h«)i<'  in 
i^'^._.s^nd.  U.  ^'l'ht\oppos^ii»\  V^^^^^  ol"  this  siiaft  i.«:  l«'\t'<|  tV»r  the  dviv- 
r  •■,  HiJi  'jicflV/it^..  i'lii.  f;!^^^  drtVi-s  thi-  train  01  cf'ars  \vithiti 
■■-.•il  »».'»»*•:  i>.v  nif'ansof  jiJtiUin,  1>,  VhiHi  n'J^>  !•»'  inou:it»Mi  at  will 

;■'■  :'.  HfK»ii,:ciih>.'j'ot\<<  of't^^^^  ih*:'ii-  <xt,i.'inUM]  siiafis.  z  or  rf,  wliirlj 

".      ptoiiiH  t  ou;    tlxmiiubTlwr  front  of  ihr  ra.^f.  aiid  an-  l"<'aUu'ivd 

.7:  'attd  pi.ovid+^d:  w iih,  si»jiti^  but  1  oivs  t'oi  rvTaiJiiny  t Iw  fr»"*ar.  As 
:..":•■;  'nijiv'  !ii'\'K*?**ft-.  frmp'/tfiv.  liit».',riKJl  yifw,  s^iaft  -^.  ditivis.  >;paiv  F. 
.;.  . .  at  .1  i^low**;-.  Vat^.  .tthilp;  g^j-tft  1'  tv'ill  di tvn  it  at  a  fast^i^r  fate; 
■•}: •<■  "fii|»H'.  iiv ;ni«'an,s  of  ptnj<Sn.  1*,  t\v|>  latrs  of  sj)f>e'd  ar4'  available. 

;V;  ;•  .W^i^^JV  i^i»-'^'H!l'  fi.  »•''  "•at"^-  t '  and  O.  ar*-  mttrtdy  inl»M<  haugealdo 

V •  ■■  7  Tin   nut l»od  (ij"  laKing ' niot inn  ijoni  atry  uiP'  ui  1 1tiM)! n ions. 

y-  'h^  wi*irh^  at  difjVHn.y  rrp'-nis  in  in<s>^l:  wfth  <(ini!uon  ;;rar. 

■'v  \ . -.j.^^  is,  by.  iv**' au,^  of  ja-Sv;  <4nl'h^'S:  fl  ,U,  in  th<-  ♦■ud.*  ui  1  heir  sjiafts 

.^  •:;  prjnijpvtiiJ??  tbrJMHili:  tK^'rf'^^^^  ihf  «aso;  F}«,  14.     Do 

■;i  ^'   ti vM-y  \g*'d^r^..  CJ.  -i»ay'  .bV>-  tlH'own  into  «  ounertlon  witii  any  ono 

of  tho!?('  (4n}t;h''-h  liiy.'<4tli>'r'^n«'  of  tiu-  1  oriVi^iMUMlins;  (dutdM's. 

.".  or  tv.  .>vhi<  Ij  ar«\ '■otitroll^d  by  km       K.    The  raso  of  tho  ghar 

box  tJia.^  b»'.,rotatf'drt(pid!n  .its  M;.n^  aftpr  beinp  rf 

1«i.s*'il.i>y  l>a»d]^;  1/.  v^^^^^^  any  otip  of  <bu<hes,  M. 

/:.■  \-ifll;A  Jin*''W;i|lvfithwr;.a-'Qr^         .^i■V, ...;■•/•;•;:  /:.:r;  ■  . -;;  .  ;■..-. ^^'  .--  r 
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'.  The  purpose  of  the  two  ilutcbes,  .".  and  tJ,  is  for  reversal  of 
feeds;  when  «»  is  thrown  in  and  drives  feed  s^ar,  T,  direct,  it 
delivers  motion   in   the  same  dire*  t ion  in   whi»h  gear,  C,  and 

..the  spindb'  uf  tin-  latlu-  arc  rotaiin.ti,  wliik'  if  .'.  is  thrown  in 
eJti tell,  feed  gear,  'P.  is  driven  in  an  oi>iK>site  direction  from 
thai  (tf  ilic  lathes  sj)indle,  the  reversal  of  motion  being  due  to. 

,  th"  pillion  on  shaft,  .">,  driving  through   pinicui.  (J,  as  an  idler 

•or  intermediate.  Thus  l)y  throwing  shaft.  ."..  into  clutch,  which 
js  done  l)y  mining  knob.  K,  to  the  .left,  the  carriage  of  the 
latht»  is  givt'ii  right-hand  travel,  while  throwing  in  clutch,  (i,. 
by  turning  K  to  the  right  gives  (he  cariiage  left  hainl  travel. 
The  proper  positions  of  tlie  case  for  tlutching  the  various 
pinions  are  indicated  by  marks  upon  the  outer  edge,  which 
ar*»  brought  around  to  jiointer.  X,  for  clutch  .">.  or  to  pointeri- 
Y,  for  clutch  ♦;.  The  jaw  clutches.  H-H,  ami  on  ."•  and  (»,  are 
»»f  .steel  thoroughly  hardened  so  as  to  be  thrown  in  clutcli  wliile 
tlu'  lathe  is  in  nu)tion  with  peifet  t  safety. 

As  iiia\  be  noted  ill  Fijr.  !.">.  the  stud,  U.  was  lo<-ated  eceen- 
tiically  upon  .\f  in  order  to  allow  the  larger  sizes  of  the  nine 
pinions.  l'MC„  to  be  placed  all  at  one  side  of  the  cr)mmon  gear. 
!•'.  and  thus  permit  of  a  smaller  1  ase.  Tlie  revolving  of  the 
case  fi)r  bringing  any  <d'  tiie  clutches  into  line  for  connecting 
tU>  is  very  easily  acconiplished  after  releasing  the  clamping 
lev.r.  I.,  by  using  tlie  bub  of  gear,  IX  as  a  handb',  while  the 
juoper  cluiih  to  use  for  any  particular  thread  to  be  cut  on 
the  latlie  is  indicated  by  the  table  of  jjear  i-onrhriiations  located 
on  the  fram<'  beside  Un(i(>i  K.  For  the  entire  range  of  threat!' 
cutting  i(  is  only  'k  ics.sary  to  «  hange  gear.  I),  on  the  front  of 
the  boN.  twice,  all  other  necessary  changes  Ix  ing  made  by 
rotating  the  gear  casing  and  operating  the  clutches.  The 
driv^  is  always  thr»)ugh  only  two  g<'ars  in  the  casing,  and  th«* 

1  oniinon  intertnediate.  which  has  its  bearing  <ui  ili<>  long  hub 
0.   within   the  casing. 

For  general  purjiose^  (he  thirty  regular  changes  possible  are 
siiffieieni.  On  the  Xo;  4  attachment  they  <-over  the  following 
threads  per  imh;  ;4V  5,  -  % .  f*  $/ S*^  ,1<».  H.  IP...  li'.  13, 
U.  Irt.  IS.  2t».  I'L*.'  i'4.  i*(;.  27  -JS.  no.  :;:'.  .",•;.  |o.  yz, 
44.  .l«».  4^. '.ri2  and  rif..  while  the  feeds  are  in  proportion. 
This fjinge  is  obtained  by  driving,  if  the  lathe  has  four  threads 
jM-r  in»h  on  the  lead  screw,  from  a  Ji^'i-tooth  gear  «ui  the  spindle 
«>r  stud  to  a  4>*-tooth  gear  o\\  the  lead  screw.  If  a  24-to()tli 
.gear  is  substiiuted  on  .die  screw,  one-half  tli«'  index,  oi-  fioni 

2  to  L^S  thveads  per  inch,  can  l>e  iiK.  and  coarser  feeds  obtained. 
Tile  <oiitiaiy  is  also  true,  of  i-ourse.  ami  by  making  tin.'  rediic-; 
tion  in  the  size  of  the  driving  gear  (he  series  will  comprise  a 
valine  of  finer  threads  and  f»'<ds.  This  may  be  carried  out  in- 
(bdinitely.  f;«ars  of  other  proportions  are  used  accfirdingly  as 
the  iiuiulier  of  threads  per  iie  li  on  the  lead  screw  nia.v  vary;' 
as,  for  instance:  for  melrit-  ihr«'ads  a  "io  iijT  pair  of  mars  is 
used. 

Tlie  following  table  gives  the  gears  to  be  used  iti  driving;  lor 
the  ditferent  sizes  ol  feeding  attaclinients.  f)iher  gears  with 
the  same  ratios  may.  of  course,  be  iiscd:     •;•.>.■  :'-i      :':-. 
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'^■■.'.'A^y- 
,'.-■■  4 


Fig.  If.  is  an  illusirai  ion  id'  the  Si  hellenbach  feedinu  attach-' 
meat   applied   10  an   engine  lathe  made   by   the    Ituidford    .Via 
ehini'  Tool   (■(iiiipauy.  of  ("iniimiati,  Ohio.     This  devi((>  is  un- 
cpiesiiouably  a  v.ry  valuable  one  and  has  prov(  n  very  service-  . 
able,  beini;  a))plicalde.  as  it  is.  (o  any  lathe.      It  is  of  ver.v  com- 
pact ilesignand   is  easily  handled.      It   will   lie  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  great  task  of  displacing  the  old   method  of  belt 
•fe»MHng.  with    its   many  object^onalile  features...'.   "-.;•...:..       •.• 
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The  resignation  of  Colonel  Prout  after  sixteen  years  as 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Railroad  Gazette  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
profession  of  technical  journalism.  To  the  Westinghouse 
interests,  whose  service  he  enters  as  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Union  Switch  and  Signal  Company,  there 
is  a  corresponding  gain,  and  thus  another  general  officer  with 
an  .international  reputation  is  secured  to  the  staff  presided 
over  by  Mr.  George  Westinghouse,  again  testifying  to  his 
ability  to  surround  himself  with  the  ablest  men.  Colonel 
Prout  combines  natural  ability,  attractive  and  polished  per- 
sonal traits,  general  information  and  a  broad  minded  man- 
ner of  dealing  with  large  questions,  in  a  way  which  has 
brought  him  distinction  as  an  engineer,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  honor  as  a  man  and  a  position  of  great  respect  and 
powerful  influence  as  an  editor.  His  experience  includes  ser- 
vice in  the  Civil  War,  education  as  an  engineer,  commissions 
of  responsibility  in  the  Soudan,  where  he  was  an  assistant 
and  associate  of  General  Gordon,  commercial  business  in  New 
York  and  his  long  and  successful  editorial  charge  of  the 
Railroad  Gazette.  His  name  takes  a  worthy  place  with  those 
of  Messrs.  Dunning,  Forney  and  Wellington.  He  has  effect- 
ively employed  his  ability  to  write  and  to  speak  in  public 
and  has  placed  his  high  professional  and  personal  ideals  be- 
fore many  bodies  of  men  and  engineering  students  through 
his  lectures  and  addresses  as  well  as  his  writings.  He  has 
served  as  an  educator  to  prospective  engineers  in  the  problem 
of  facing  the  world  and  has  furnished  them  an  inspiring  exam- 
ple. He  has  also  been  prominent  in  the  most  important  work 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  His  hosts  of 
friends  cannot  wish  him  more  success  in  the  future  than  has 
always  attended  him.  It  is  regretted  that  Colonel  Prout  re- 
tires from  the  leading  position  in  this  profession,  the  standard 
and  dignity  of  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  improve. 


THE    MATTER    OF    MOTIVE    POWER    SALARIES. 


If  all  of  the  motive  power  superintendents  in  the  country 
should  resign  simultaneously  to-day  the  managements  of  the 
railroads  would  have  at  least  three  surprises. 

The  motive  power  department  would  be  discovered  to  be 
most  important  and  most  neglected,  from  a  business  point 
of  view. 

It  would  be  found  impossible  to  secure  the  right  men  to 
fill  the  positions  immediately,  as  these  men  are  not  in  training. 

The  heads  of  these  departments  would  be  in  demand  among 
industrial  establishments  at  from  two  to  three  times  their 
present  salaries. 

It  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  railroads  to  have  this  very 
thing  happen.  It  would  reveal  a  state  of  weakness  which 
the  real  owners  of  the  properties  need  to  understand.  They 
need  to  know  that  most  railroads  do  not  for  a  moment  consider 
promotion  from  the  staff  to  fill  the  position  of  the  chief; 
that  these  officers  are  not  as  a  rule  encouraged  to  pursue  a 
business  policy  in  their  departments  and  that  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  motive  power  demands  a  grade  of  ability 
and  a  fund  of  experience  which  are  sought  for  and  paid  for 
appropriately  by  the  "captains  of  industry." 

How  simple  are  the  specifications  for  the  men  who  would 
be  so  greatly  needed!  They  must  be  masters  of  men  and  thor- 
ough students  of  the  labor  problem.  They  must  be  able  engi- 
neers. They  must  be  business  men.  They  must  be  organizers 
of  campaigns  far  more  complicated  and  more  difficult  than 
those  which  have  won  the  praise  of  nations  for  military 
guccesses. 

Granting  that  every  motive  power  department  has  such  a 
flMQ  at  |t^  1^9^(1  to-day^wbat  about  the  future?   Wbat  is  tbere 
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about  the  present  situation  to  attract  and  stimulate  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  best  mechanical  talent  of  the  times  to  prepare  for 
these  responsibilities  and  truly  great  opportunities?  These 
questions  need  attention,  and  they  need  it  now. 

Because  of  its  source  and  its  clear  expression  the  following 
letter  to  the  editor  from  a  successful  superintendent  of  motive 
I)Ower,  now  retired  from  railroad  service,  is  presented  here,  and 
it  needs  no  comment: 

"I  have  been  quite  impressed  by  the  article  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  your  January  number,  on  the  subject  of  inade- 
quate pay  of  motive  power  officers  in  the  United  States.  I 
think  you  state  the  proposition  fairly,  and  it  exactly  fits  the 
conditions  which  many  have  experienced  in  this  line  of  work. 
I  venture  to  state  that  many  a  mechanical  officer  in  his  reflec- 
tions upon  the  'state  of  things'  has  seen  pictured  in  his  mind, 
'He  who  enters  here  leaves  all  hope  behind.'  If  not  in  exact 
phrase,  he  has  seen  it  at  least  in  substance. 

"I  remember,  a  good  many  years  ago,  while  hanging  over 
a  drawing  board,  of  being  advised  by  my  professor  to  the 
effect  that  if  I  did  that  work  well  to  be  sure  to  let  no  one 
know  it,  as  I  would  certainly  be  kept  at  it.  I  feel  that  the 
mechanical  department  has  been  'kept  at  it'  so  long  as  a  result 
of  the  present  system  that  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  suitable 
men  to  fill  the  positions  now  being  offered. 

"Many  a  chief  clerk  in  the  mechanical  department  has  gone 
around  and  up,  due  to  the  needs  of  some  other  department, 
while  the  'boss'  is  pulling,  discontentedly,  at  the  end  of 
his  rope.  It  would  seem  almost  a  waste  of  money  for  a 
young  man  to  attempt  to  fit  himself  for  a  mechanical  position 
on  some  of  the  American  railroads,  as  he  could  do  just  as  well 
ill  some  other  department,  given  the  same  amount  of  sense, 
without  going  through  a  technical  school. 

"The  mechanical  officers  have  done  well,  as  the  shops  and 
equipment  show  in  many  cases,  when  we  consider  how  subor- 
dinate the  department  is  on  some  lines.  I  know  of  a  recent 
case  where  a  motive  power  superintendency  on  a  road  having 
about  700  engines  was  offered  at  $5,000,  and  possibly  'migl^t' 
pay  $(5,000  per  year.  The  position  is  a  hard  one,  labor  con- 
ditions most  difficult  and  the  intelligent  advice  needed  for 
dependent  lines  an  indefinite  quantity.  I  believe,  however, 
no  mention  was  made  in  this  case  of  a  'tenor  voice'  among 
the  requisites.    What  a  prize  to  drawl 

"As  you  have  said,  '  the  gates  to  higher  positions  must  be 
thrown  open.'  This  will  not  be  done  by  those  most  imme- 
diately superior  to  the  mechanical  department  by  relinquish- 
ing voluntarily  the  authority  which  they  have  so  long  enjoyed. 
It  must  come  from  the  top  and  the  mechanical  department 
must  be  brought  into  'close  harmony'  with  the  highest  officials 
and  recognized  as  a  necessary  and  prime  part  of  the  organi- 
zation instead  of  a  nuisance  of  secondary  importance — to 
be  just  tolerated.  I  know  of  railroads  on  which  the  effort  to 
keep  the  mechanical  department  in  the  background  is  not 
often  lost  sight  of  and  would  be  almost  comical,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  uncomfortable  position  which  the  department  occupies. 

"I  remember,  some  years  ago,  meeting  Mr.  Worsdell,  me- 
chanical superintendent  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  in 
York,  England.  He  said  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  be  of 
service  to  me  as  soon  as  ^a  certain  meeting  of  the  directors 
which  he  was  in  YorK  to  attend  was  over.  While  I  do  not 
suppose  such  a  conaition  as  motive  power  officials  being 
asked  to  meet  the  board  of  directors  is  likely  to  become  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  nevertheless  this  incident  speaks 
volumes  as  to  what  the  relation  between  the  mechanical  and 
the  other  departments  should  be.  '   •• 

"It  cannot  be  contended  that  all  mechanical  departments 
are  properly  run  or  that  every  man  who  happens  to  be  head 
of  a  mechanical  department  is  a  genius,  but  the  mechanical 
department  is  a  vital  element  in  railroad  organization  and 
should  be  so  recognized.  A  competent  and  trusted  man  \yith 
sufficient  compensation  should  be  put  at  its  head,  one  who 
will  not  look  upon  the  future  as  hopeless  oa  account  of  the 


existence  of  a  bar  to  his  advancement.  Some  railroads  have 
done  this.  I  hope  more  will  follow.  I  feel  that  I  may  speak 
to  you  on  this  subject,  as  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  the  good 
things  which  may  open  to  the  mechaniial  department — 'some 

day\"      ::--:t-  •^■' 


With  cars  accumulating  upon  so  many  sidetracks  for  want 
of  locomotives  to  move  theni^,  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Herbert  T. 
Herr  in  his  article  on  page  83  of  this  number  is  opportune. 
If  the  only  recognition  of  the  time  element  in  freight  service, 
so  far  as  the  crews  are  concerned,  is  the  payment  of  "over- 
time," there  is  not  only  no  incentive  for  prompt  and  efficient 
work,  but  rather  a  premium  upon  the  opposite  of  these. 

Mr.  Herr  suggests  placing  a  premium  upon  acceleration  of 
train  movements  and  in  a  way  which  seems  likely  to  bring  out 
a  concerted  effort  of  enginemen,  trainmen  and  dispatchers  to 
accomplish  it.  Train  service  is  a  complicated  one,  involving 
many  elements  and  presenting  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a  general  improvement  like  this  one.  but  the  proposed  method 
seems  worthy  not  only  of  discussion  but  of  actual  trial.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  pay  overtime  for  delayed  crews, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  paying  an  equal  or  £ 
higher  premium  for  getting  in  on  time.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  such  a  plan  would  result  in  a  large  reduction  in 
the  time  lost  by  a  few  minutes  here  and  there,  whirh  amounts 
to  many  hours  in  the  course  of  a  month  and  on  a  long  division. 

This  suggestion  involves  the  principle  of  "piecework"  in 
securing  the  maximum  output  of  machinery.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly have  the  same  effect  on  the  road  as  in  the  shop,  and 
its  application  to  train  service  cannot  be  more  difficult  than 
in  building  or  repairing  locomotives  and  cars.  It  would  seem 
to  be  much  easier  to  apply  to  trains.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
know  what  the  readers  think  of  this. 


The  voluntary  loyal  support  of  workmen  is  needed  in  order 
t'j  secure  the  desired  results  from  theui.  This  cannot  l)e  had 
in  any  shop  unless  a  tradition  of  fair  treatment  exists,  and 
neither  piece-work  nor  anything  like  it  can  succeed  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  tradition.  The  unwritten  law  of  business 
must  begin  at  the  top.  "One-man  power"  of  the  right  sort 
will  accomplish  this  result.  Mr.  J.  P.  Deems  has  said:  "I 
believe  the  power  that  succeeds  is  the  one-man  power  where 
the  one  man,  by  his  example,  by  his  tact,  by  his  judgment, 
by  his  sense  of  justice  and  right,  by  his  love  for  his  fellow 
men  and  of  the  business  he  is  engaged  in,  by  his  enthusiasm 
and  personal  magnetism,  controls  and  leads  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  other  men  without  thr ir  knowing  it." 

The  question  is,  How  can  men  be  brought  into  the  frame 
of  mind  which  makes  them  a  part  of  the  company  instead  of 
being  mere  servants? 


A  division  superintendent  was  complaining  about  the  delay 
to  through  freight  trains  in  a  yard  for  inspection:  This  sug- 
gested to  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  the  possibility 
that  the  inspection  at  that  point  was  unnecessarily  rigid,  and 
it  was  decided  to  have  the  trains  looked  over  for  safety  on  ar- 
rival and  the  brakes  set  by  the  engine  hauling  the  train  into 
the  yard.  If  the  next  engine,  when  coupled  on  to  haul  the 
train  out  on  its  further  journey,  is  able  to  release  all  the 
brakes  the  train  proceeds  at  once.  Cars  which  will  not  release 
have  their  brakes  cut  out  and  are  carded,  but  the  train  goes 
on  and  such  cars  are  set  out  for  repairs  at  the  first  conven- 
ient point.     This  works  well  and  saves  a  lot  of  time. 


The  importance  of  counteracting  the  momentum  of  rapidly 
moving  parts  of  reciprocating  machine  tools  is  only  beginning 
to  be  realized.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  this  at 
the  Collinwood  shops,  several  of  the  motor-driven  planers, 
shapers  and  slotters  having  been  equipped  with  flywheels  to 
overcome  the  inertia  effects  in  reversing.  This  is  discussed  on 
pages  102-103. 
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One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  met  in  the  applications  of 
motors  for  the  individual  driving  of  the  machine  tools  at  the 
Collinwood  shops  was  that  involved  in  the  driving  of  recipro- 
cating machines,  such  as  planers,  Blotters  and  shapers.  Most 
of  such  tools  are  provided  with  quick  return  motions  of  the 
table  or  ram,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  such  reversals, 


to  drive  direct,  by  a  15-h.p.  Crocker-Wheeler  multiple  voltage 
motor,  a  36-in.  planer  which  was  geared  up  for  a  cutting  speed 
of  30-ft.  per  min.  and  a  reversal  speed  of  75-ft.  per  min.  Power 
input  tests  showed  that  the  average  power  required  for  the 
cutting  stroke  was  only  8-h.p.  while  at  the  instant  of  reversal 
an  extreme  demand  for  current  was  made  amounting  to  over 
40-h.p. — a  momentary  overload  of  250  per  cent.;  a  reduction  of 
the  platen  speeds  of  the  machine  by  one-half,  from  30  and  75 
ft  per  min.  down  to  15  and  37  M>  ft.  per  min.  resulted  in  bring- 
ing the  overloading  down  more  than  one-half,  within  the  over- 
load limit  of  the  motor.  These  figures  show  very  plainly  that  it 
is  not  the  quick  return  motion  of  the  table  that  causes  the  extra 
demand  for  power,  but  rather  that  the  surge  of  power  is  re- 
quired in  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  moving  parts  in  for- 
ward motion,  including  the  platen  and  the  rai)idly  revolving 
pulleys,  for  the  reversal. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  that  this  heavy  inertia 
effect  originates   in   the   rapidly  moving  pulleys  used   in  con- 
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in  all  cases,  bring  very  heavy  instantaneous  demands  lor 
power.  Upon  tools  of  tliis  type  this  results  in  bringing,  at  inter- 
vals, heavy  surges  of  current  into  the  motor — in  fact,  so  heavy 
that  the  overload-release  circuit-breaker  protecting  the  motor 
must  necessarily  l)e  set  for  a  current  several  times  greater 
than  that  normally  required. 

Actual  power  input  tests  that  have  been  made  upon  motor- 
driven  planers  have  shown  that  a  Niles  10-ft.  x  10-ft.  x  20-ft. 
planer,  machining  cast  iron  with  three  cutting  tools  and  re- 
quiring 2(i-h.p.  at  the  motor, on  the  cutting  stroke,  brought  a 
demand  for  43-h.p  at  the  instant  of  reversal,  while  only  24-h.p. 
were  required  for  the  balance  of  the  quick  return  stroke  at  a 
speed  of  three  times  that  of  the  forward  stroke.  An  8-ft.  x 
8-ft.  X  20-ft.  Pond  motor-driven  planer,  which  required  15-h.p. 
on  the  cutting  stroke  while  machining  cast  iron,  demanded  a 
surge  of  current  amounting  to  29  h.  p.  at  the  instant  of  reversal 
of  the  platen,  while  the  remainder  of  the  3  to  1  quick  return 
stroke  was  made  with  only  14-h.p. 

An  extreme  case  of  this  kind  was  developed  at  the  works  of 
the  William  R.  Trigg  Company,  Richmond,  Va.,  in  an  attempt 


nection  with  the  reversing  mechanism  rather  than  in  the 
movement  of  the  planer's  jilaten,  so  that  if  the  pulleys  used 
in  the  drive  be  made  as  light  as  possible  and  a  heavy  fly-wheel 
be  used  on  the  motor's  shaft  the  inertia  will  be  reduced  some- 
what and  partially  prevented  from  taking  effect  upon  the  motor. 
Experiments  made  in  this  direction  show  that  a  decided  gain 
is  effected  by  such  an  applic^ation  of  a  fly-wheel  to  the  motor's 
shaft,  so  as  to  assist  with  its  stored  energy  of  rotation  in 
supplying  the  demand  made  for  power  at  the  instant  of 
reversal.  On  a  60  x  60-in.  x  12-ft.  Pond  motor-driven  planer 
it  was  found  that,  by  mounting  a  42-in.,  15(t0-lb.  fly-wheel  on  the 
motor's  shaft  whicn  ran  at  400  rev.  per  min.,  the  power  de- 
manded at  the  instant  of  reversal  of  the  platen  was  only  2-h.p. 
greater  than  that  required  for  the  quick  return,  which  was 
14-h.p.,  the  power  required  during  the  cutting  stroke  being 
10-h.p.  In  another  case  a  30-in.  fly-wheel,  weighing  500  lbs., 
was  applied  to  the  shaft  of  a  motor  which  ran  at  800  rev.  per 
min.,  driving  a  28  x  32-in.  x  C-ft.  Gray  planer,  and  the  power 
demanded  at  the  instant  of  reversal  of  the  platen  was  found  to 
be   only   4.5-h.p.,   the   power   required   for   the   cutting   stroke 
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being  3.2-h.p.  and  that  for  the  quick  return  stroke  being 
3.9-h.p.  Also  a  fly-wheel  has  been  applied  to  the  motor  driving 
the  above-mentioned  36-in.  planer  at  the  Trigg  Company's 
shops  with  equally  successful  results  for  the  reversals. 

In  the  Collinwood  shops  installation  the  question  of  fly- 
wheels received  particular  attention,  several  of  the  reciprocat- 
ing machines  being  equipped  with  fly-wheels  at  the  motors,  and 
several  machines  of  this  type  have  been  thus  equipped  since 
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their  installation.  On  page  102  is  an  illustration  of  the  24-in. 
Niles  geared  slotting  machine  which  has  a  fly-wheel  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  motor.  The  detail  view  at  the  right  gives  an 
idea  of  the  method  of  applying  the  fly-wheel;  it  is  mounted 
upon  a  shaft  which  is  driven  by  the  motor  through  a  reduction 
gearing,  the  latter  shaft  serving  as  the  arive  for  the  ma- 
chine. The  application  of  this  wheel  presented  no  interfer- 
ence with  the  regular  drive  of  the  machine  inasmuch  as  the 

■  ■''["'■::'  fly-wheel  is  used  as  the 
belt  wheel  for  the  quick  re- 
turn motion  of  the  ram. 

One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  fly-wheel  drives 
Is  that  on  the  26-in.  triple- 
geared  shaper,  shown  here- 
with, which  was  built  and 
equipped  with  the  fly-wheel 
drive  by  the  Cincinnati 
Shaper  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  The  motor, 
which  is  of  the  back-geared 
type,  is  mounted  on  an  ex- 
tension of  the  machine's 
bed.  the  drive  being  by  the 
usual  shifting  belts  direct 
to  the  driving  pulleys.  A 
heavy  fly-wheel  is  mounted 
direct  ui)on  the  extended 
armature  shaft  and  is  util- 
ized as  the  belt  wheel  for 
the  quick  return  motion, 
while  the  forward  motion 
for  the  cutting  stroke  is 
obtained  through  the  single 
reduction  gearing.  Tnis 
method  is  simple  and 
avoids  any  mechanism 
other  than  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  countershaft, 
and  belt  drive— indeed  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  direct 
method  of  accomplishing  the  result  desired  *»in  this  case. 

The  engraving  at  the  left  presents  a  view  of  the  30-in.  Pond 
planer  which  was  formerly  driven  from  the  motor  through  an 
ordinary  spoked  belt  wheel,  but  has  since  been  equipped  for 
the  fly-wheel  effect  by  ^e  bolting  in  of  circular-shaped  weights 
within  the  rim  on  each  side  of  the  spokes.  In  this  manner  the 
desired  result  was  accomplished  without  disturbance  to  the 
machine.  The  54-in.  Pond  motor-driven  planer,  illustrated  in 
the  lower  view  upon  page  104  presents  another  example  of 
the  fly-wheel  driven  reciprocating  tool,  in  both  of  the  latter 
planer  cases  the  fly-wheel  is  not  mounted  upon  the  shaft  of 
the  motor,  but  upon  an  intermediate  shaft  which  is  driven 
from  the  motor  throji'gh  reduction  gearing. 

THK    .MACIIIXK    TOOLS. 

The  a<  (onipanying  illustrations  of  the  machine  tools  present 
further  representative  examples  of  tho  motor-driving  equip- 
ments installed  at  Collinwood,  in  addition  to  those  illustrated 
in  the  preceding  article  of  this  series.  The  motor  mounting  is 
shown  on  all  of  the  ma<hines,  but  in  many  cases  it  was  found 
impossible  to  so  choose  the  views  as  to  show  the  electric-al 
controlling  apparatus,  on  account  of  their  being  located  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  tool. 

The  slotting  machine  illustrated  on  page  102  is  the  24-in. 
geared  slotter  (tool  No.  19)  made  by  th«  Niles  Tool  Works 
Compan.v,  and  is  driven  by  a  7>^-h.p.  Crocker- Wheeler  multiple- 
voltage  motor.  The  motor  mounting  is  independent  of  the 
tool,  being  located  upon  a  separate  base  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
tontrolling  switches,  starter,  etc.,  are  conveniently  lotated  for 
the  operator  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tool.    This  slotter  is 
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'  Ohf'nf  i!ip  hiosr  diffl<-ii1t  problems  inrt  in  ili»>  H|tpli<'ations  of 
motors  for  th«'  imlividual  diiviiis  of  ilu'  niai'hiiu'  tools  at  thr 
CoUiiiwood  .shops  was  that  involved  in  tho  driving  of  lecipro- 
•iTaUus  machines,  siich  as  planers,,  slot t«^rs  and  stiapers.  Most 
of  sm-h  to«)ls  are  provided  with  <pii<k  iftiirii  motions  f)f  thn 
tabte  pr  ram,  aiUl,it  ;is.^  weU-kiiQWii  fart  tliat  sn<|i  reversals 


_^.to  drive  dir<s-'t,  hy  a  ir»-h.p.  Croi-kcr-Whoeler  mwUipIo  voltage 

':•  inotor,  a  .''.♦l-in.  planer  wiiidi  was  .m-ared  up  for  a  <  tittiug  speed 

..    of  30-ft.  per  iiiin.  and  a  reversal  speed  of  T.'.-ft.  per  inin.    Power 

V    , iui)ut    lestK  showed   that    the  average  power  required   for  the 

..;   eiiiiiiii;  stroke  was  only  s  h.p.  while  at  the  inst ml  of  reversal 

,;.an  extreme  demand  for  iiiiieni   was  made  amoiintiiru;  to  over 

■/*  40-h.p. — a  nionientary  overload  ui'  l'.'o  jiei'  eent.:  a  reduction  (^f 

';  the  platen  speeds  of  the  ina<hine  l»y  one-half,  from  ;!o  and  T'l 

,    ti    per  mill,  down  m  l.'i  and  :'.7'j  ft.  i»ei-  min.  resulted  in  briii.s;- 

T   '  tn,u  the  oveiloadinK  down  more  tlian  one-half,  within  the  over- 

;    h)ad  limit  of  the  motor.    These  tignres  show  very  plainly  that  it 

4s  not  llie  qui<k  r»'fuiii  nioiinn  of  ilie  lalde  tliat  lanses  tin-  t>xna 

demand   for   power,  hot    rather  that    the  snrste  of  power  is   re- 

rpiired   in  overeominir  the  inertia  of  tin*  movin.u  parts  in   for- 

waiil   motion,   iin  ludinj;:  the  yiaten  and   the  lapidly  revolving 

pnlleys.   for  tlm  i-eversal.  ^ '^1;",^•V•'•^Jv^V  •  :^  '  ^!'!^-r  ^;^' -'•  y-  '^    .: 

It    is  the  opinion   of  a   preat   many  tiial  tliis  heavy  inertia 

effect    oriuinaies   in    the    ia]>id!y ,  movinir  pulleys  used    in   eon 
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in  ail  eases,  brhis  veiV  heavy  {nstantaneon>«  demands  for 
power,  rpoo  tools  <d  ihi.s  lypt-  this  jesults  in  l>rin.uint;.  at  inter 
rjils,  lieavy  purses  of  t-urreift  ititt)  ihv  njoto,r--rn  tact,  so  Iteavy 
thi»t.11ie.  Wer^«'fl«ii*'lea.se  ejn  urtr>reakei-  pruteelin^  the  motor 
ftnisi  neeessarrly  he  s«>t  l'«>r  a  eunent  sev««ral  times  iireater 
than  that  mu-mally  r»'quired. 

Aetnal   povver  inpuf   t>K|s  that    have  been   made   uiiun    niofor 
driven  pUuKMs  have  shown   thai    a   .\iles   lofi.  x    lo-fi,  x  L'o-ft 
planer,  nta<li lain;; ca.st   iron   with   three  eintinK  tools  and   re 
quirinj?  :i»i-h.p.  at  the  motor  on  the  cutting'  stroke,  broutiln   a 
demand  f<ir  Kih.p  at  the  instant  of  reversal,  while  fuily  I'lh.p. 
vven>  rp«pilri'd  for  the  batenee  of  the  quick  return  stroke  at   a 
speed  of  three  times  that   of  the  forward  stroke.     .An   S-ft.  x 
s  ft.   X  L'o-rt.   Pond   motor<lriven'  planer,  which    retpiiitd   l.'.-h.p. 
on  ihe  cutliiiK  stroke  while  macb initio  casi  iron.  demamhMl   a 
surge  of  current  anionnthiK  t<i  2U  h.  p.  ar  the  instant  of  reversal 
of  the  platen,  while  the  remainihr  of  the  "  tn  1   qui<  k   return 
.<;troke  was  made  with  (Uily   I  t-h  p. 

An  extren>e  case  of  tliis  kitid   was  flevelopcd  at   the  works  of 
liui  Williatn  U    TriKg  ('oiu|)ai»y.  itichmond.  Va  ,  in  an  attempt 


nection  with  the  "rt-versiiig  niei  hani.^^n"!  ratiier  ihair  In  the 
movement  of  iht>  planer's  platen,  so  that  if  ilie  pulleys  used 
in  111'-  diive  be  nui<l<'  as  li^lit  as  possible  and  a  liea\y  lly -wlioel 
be  u.seil  on  the  nioiors  shaft  the  inertia  will  be  reijiiced  some<' 
wliai  and  partially  prevented  from  lakiufr  ert<(i  uimmi  tln'  motor. 
ICxperiments  made  in  this  direcijon  show  thai  a  decided  i;ain 
is  effected  by  such  an  application  ui  a  ll.\ -wheel  in  the  motor's 
sliaft.  so  as  to  assist  with  its  stored  em  iiiy  of  rotation  in 
supplyiiifr  llie  demand  nuide  f(u-  power  ai  the  instant  of 
reversal.  On  a  t'.o  x  00-in.  x  ll'-fl.  i'ond  mottu-diiven  planer 
il  w.is  found  ihat.  by  mouniin.i;  a  lli-in,,  ir>uOr(b.  lly-wh<>el  on  the 
moiois  .shaft  whicn  ran  at  loO  reV...  pel"  nu«..  tire  power  de-. 
niamied  ai  ihe  instant  of  revfM'sal  oT  the  platen  was  only  L'h.p. 
ui'eaiei-  than  thai  reijuiied  for  ih<^  (piick  reiuiii.  whi<h  wa.^ 
1  I  h.p..  the  power  re«piiied  durin.i;  llie  cuttin,u  stroke  being 
lull  p.  Ill  iin(>ther  ca.*ie  a  .'iO-in.  fiy-wheel.  weiisihin}?  ."»tM»  jhs., 
was  applied  to  the  shaft  t)f  a  motor  whicli  ran  at  stto  icv.  per 
mill.,  rlriviiru  a  '_'>!  x  ;'.2-in.  x  r,-ft.  rjiay  planer.  an<l  the  jiowet- 
ilemandeil  at  the  instant  of  reversal  of  the  platen  was  found  to 
be   (jiily    l..">-h  p.,    the    power    required   for   the   cutting-  stroke 
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'iieing   3.2-h.p.    and    tliat    for    the    quirk    return   stroke    being 
•3j9-K.pv  Also  a  fly-wlieel  iias  been  applied  to  the  motor  liriving 
'•the    al)ove-mentioued    ?,*',-in.    i)lauer    at    Hie   Trip:j;    ('ompany's 
■shops  witii  equally  snceesstui  results  lor  the  reversals. 

in   the   ColUnwood    sho|)s   installation-  iti»p%iestiou,  of  fly- 

."-.wheels  received  particular  attention,  several  of  the  re(;ipi"Oc'at- 

■'■"InM:  niaehines  being  equipped  with  lly-wlieels  at  the  motors,  antl 

■;sev«'ral  machines  of  ihia  type  Imye  been  thus  utjuipptnl  si lue 


tjieir  instatlation.  On  page  102  is  an  iUustration  of  the  24-in..  ." 
Niles  geared  slotting  jyachirie.whleh  has  a  fly-wheel  as  an  ..■ 
auxiliajy  to  iho  mm  or.  The  detail  view  at  the  right  gives  an  ,. 
idea  of  the  nietiiod  of  ai»plying  the  (ly-wh+id:  it  is  uiouuied  }- 
ujiion  a  shalr  whiih  is  driven  by  the  motor  thfoogh  a  re<Juction  - 
gearing,  the  latter  shaft  serving  as  -iJie  arUe  t^or  Ih*  -m«-^; ; 
thine.  Tht>  iiipi»!iraiion  of  this  wlieeF  presentiMl  •  no  inferfiT-,; 
elite  w.u,h_  the. veguiarr  drive,  of  the  jnaeiiine,.inasinueh  as  the  '^ 
•  >:''^  :  V  V    !•  :^-;  '  ;.V<:'   'fly-wheel    is^nseid    as    the'^ 

iTjek  wheet  for  the  tjuiok  re^\. '. 
-^twrn  motion  of  the  rara;    .v. 
One  of  the  nio.<;t  interest- V- 
iiig  of  the  tly-wheei  drives  ." 
is  that  OH  tlie  2C-in.  triple- 
geared  shaper.  sliown  hei-e-  ^; 
with.  whi<h  was  Iruik  and 
-equipped  with  the  tly-wheei 
rfrive    by    thfe    Ciminnati  <:, 
Shaper    Company,    Cim*in-  '" 
na^i.    Ohio.       The     motor,, 
which  is  of  the  bacK-geare<|.  .- 
type,  is  mounted  nn  an  ex-" 
tepMOA ■;  of   the    machines  ; 
be<l.  the  drive  being  b.v  the  . 
us-uaJ   shitting  i»ebs   direct  >; 
to   the   driving   pullcy.s.      A 
.-heavy  fly-wheel' is  mounied 
dimt    upon   the   exteuded;.- 
armattire  shaft  ami  is  util-  ■; 
iice»l  as  the   belt    w  fieel    for.;.. 
t^eV';^jii«')v;  ret«ni    m<rtion.  .. 
*faile  T.lV<»  forward  nwition    ' 
for   the    (litling   stroke    is." 
obtajntHi  lii rough  the  siiLgle.' 
i-iUl  ucti  on     gea  ri  ng.       Tb  is 
iijFihod  , : js  ;  piiiftpfe  ;  |ii«l^^ 
avoids      any   ■mechanism 
other    thanWonld     t»««    re- 
q'lired   for   a  eountersbafl'  ' 
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and  belt Ulrlve— imlwMl  it  is  difficirtt  to  imagine  a  more  dire^-i 
method  (>f  accomt)lisui!ig  Jbe  result   d»'siied  in  this  ca.><e.;   •.-,•.;■  , 

Tlu:  eiigraving  at  Mie  left  presents  a  view  of  the  ;!»;-iu.  I\nid 
pJaneivwbi^h  was  fqrni«Mly  driven  froni  the  nuuor  through  an 
oivUiiafy  spokecl  l>eit  whe«l.  but  lias  sjneel>et»u  »>quip|)ed  for 
ibe  fly-Avheereffe.  t  liy  the  i>obing  in  of  cfriular-shappd  weights 
witldn  the  rim  on  each  side  of  the  spokes.  In  this  manner  the 
de?<ired  j-esHlt  vvas  ac<omplisiietl  without  disturbance  to  the 
mat  hi|]ie.  .The  «i4-in^  Pond  motor-driven  planer,  illustrated  in 
the  lower  vie>^:ii|HHt  |>age  JUj4  jpresents  another  example  of 
the  fly-wheel  d-iiven  reiiprocatiug  tool.  In  Utih  ui  the  latter  /.: 
idaner  tiises  tht-  ny-whe<l  is  not  nioui.ted  upon  the  shaft  of  ' 
the;  miot»r,  ■but  .tjfji^^  shaft    which    ia  drivxu 

.fifpii!  the  nuitor  tht^»ugh  redtntion  geariugl,-     -^'^  - -S^frf  y:;?;  .^i.. 

-  Vi-' ....;.;.; ■ii^/  '■'  :X-:':,;-\   nu^ ^M^t-jii^xK; TO(->f-s;'  y^'^'":-'',:''-:^ ■■" ■' -■''  y  :'^'■^■'■■■ 

rile  a<  com|)anyiiig  il  lust  rat  ioiisof  the  ma<Jiine  tool^/present 
furtb«n-  representative  exanipleis  of  ^h^  nM*tdr-driving  e«mi|»-- ^ 
mcnts  iiisialled  at  roll  in  wood,  in  addition  to  those  i!]u.«trate<| 
i!i  the  iu-e<eding  artj.-ieni  ibis  .series.  Tlie  motor  mounting  is 
.shown  dii:^irof  the  tnaHhines.  but  in  many  cases  it  was  foun<l 
impossible  to  so  «choos»^  th^fe  views  as  to  B|K»«;ihe  electrieal 
controlling  appiUatus./<m  aui-eoUM  of^ ttoeir  Jwirnig ' lo»ate<l  on 

oppo^;ilt-  sides  of  llie  tool.        .   '  ,-I    ^ 

The  slotting  machine  illuMliatedcMi:iKigeli62  is  the  2-l-in. 
geared  Sloiter  Vttool  Xo,  1M>  ipiide -by  th^e  Niles  Tool  Works^-- 
Company,  ami  is  driven  b.v  a  T'^j  b. p.  Crocker  Wheeler  multiple 
voltage  motor.  Thf«  nn»tor  mounting  is  independent  of  tin- 
ttxd.  iM'ing  locate<I  up«tn  a  .separate  i>as.'  upon  the  lloor.  and  the 
;  rtmtiellirtgi  i»wjf«-hes.  slaHer^j^ipv.  are  <ouveniently  bw  ated  for 
the  oiKjratoi^^tr^^^^^^^     opposite  side  of  the  tool.    This  slotter  is 
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geared  for  heavy  forge  work,  the  ram  being  driven  by  rack  and 
pinion,  with  tangent  gearing  at  the  side.  The  circular  table  is 
5(t  ins.  in  diameter  and  has  40  ins.  longitudinal  feed  and  36  ins. 
(TOSS  feed,  the  feeds  always  taking  place  at  the  top  of  the  rani's 
stroke. 

The  motor-driven  shaper  illustrated  on  page  103  is  a  26-in. 
triple-geared  shaper  of  the  rack  type  (tool  No.  82)  made  by  the 
Cincinnati  Shaper  Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  motor  used 
for  driving  it  being  a  3-h.p.  constant-speed  Crocker-Wheeler 
motor.  As  regularly  built  for  belt  drive,  the  pulleys  for  the 
forward  and  return  motions  of  the  ram  are  placed  on  the  front 
side  of  machine;    but  in  order  to  have  the  same  relative  pulley 


speeds  with  motor  drive  as  given  by  belts,  the  pulley  for  the 
reverse  or  backing  motion  of  ram  is  placed  on  front  side  of  the 
machine,  and  is  driven  directly  from  the  fiy-wheel  on  the  arma- 
ture shaft,  and  the  pulley  for  the  cutting  or  forward  motion 
of  the  ram  is  placed  at  the  back  and  is  driven  by  a  pulley  on  a 
back  shaft,  the  bearings  for  which  are  bolted  to  the  motor 
frame.  The  gear  on  the  back  shaft  runs  in  mesh  with  a  rawhide 
pinion  attached  to  the  armature  shaft,  the  ratio  between  the 
gears  and  the  driving  pulleys  being  such  as  to  give  the  proper 
relation  between  the  cutting  and  reverse  speeds  of  the  ram. 
The  design  of  this  shaper  involves  many  interesting  features. 
The  head  swivels  to  any  angle,  being  graduated,  and  is  pro- 


KOt'BUJ    HEAD    LOCOMOTIVE    KKA.ME    SLOTTI.Ni;     MACHINE. BEMKNT.    MILE.<<    &    CO.       DRIVE.N    BY    A    20-H.P.    MULTIPLE-VOLTAGE 

CROrKER-WUKELER     .MOTOR. 

(Heavy  54-in(h  Frame  Planer  in  background  at  right.)  , 


HEAVY    54-INCH    X    54-INCH    X    32-FOOT    KRAME    PLANER.      ■ — PONI)    MACHINE    TOOL    CO.        SPECIAL    FLYWHEEL    DRIVE 

iTlOM  A   20-H.P.   CONSTANT-.SPEEI)   CKOCKEK-WHEKLER    MOTOR. 

(Horizontal  Boring  Machine  in  background  at  right.) 
COLLIN  WOOD  SHOPS. -LAKE  SHORE  &  MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 
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vided  with  an  automatic  down-feed,  the  screw  for  which  is 
provided  with  a  graduated  collar  reading  to  .001  in.  The  vise 
is  of  a  special  design  in  which  the  fixed  jaw  extends  down 
to  a  scraped  bearing  on  the  table,  thus  providing  an  unusually 
large  footing.  Ball  bearings  are  used  under  the  elevating 
screw  for  the  rail,  and  also  the  length  of  the  stroke  is  very 
easily  changed  while  the  machine  is  in  motion. 

The  36-in.  planer  (tool  No.  17)  illustrated  on  page  103,  as 
well  as  the  54-in.  planer  (tool  No.  15)  shown  on  page  104,  are 
motor-driven  planers  built  by  the  Pond  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany, the  former  driven  by  a  7%-h.p.  multiple-voltage,  and  the 
latter  by  a  20-h.p.  constant-speed  Crocker-Wheeler  motor.  The 
table  of  the  latter  planer  is  driven  by  a  train  of  cut  gearing 


00-INCH     HORIZONTAL     BORING     AND     DRILLING     MACHINE. NILES     TOOL 

WORKS     CO.        DRIVEN     BY    A    5-H.P.     MULTIPLE-VOLTAGE     C.-W.     MOTOR. 


from  the  motor,  located  at  one  end  of  the  bed,  to  the  longi- 
tudinal splined  shaft,  which  delivers  to  the  two  movable  heads. 
These  heads  are  thus  independently  driven,  and  they  have 
independent  variable-speed  feeds,  as  well  as  hand,  and  rapid 
power,  movements  along  the  bed  in  either  direction.  This 
machine  has  a  length  of  stroke  of  21  ins.,  and  a  distance  be- 
tween housings  of  44")4  ins.,  with  a  height  under  housings  of 
23  ins.  ■:■■■':  y\     .;.;;  ;>:';; 

The  60-in.  NiTes  horizontal  boring  and  drilling  machine 
(tool  No.  18)  illustrated  on  this  page  presents  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  a  motor  application  for  the  drive.  The  motor,  which 
is  a  5-h.p.  multiple-voltage  Crocker-Wheeler  motor,  is  mounted 
upon  a  bracket  bolted  to  the  front  side  of  the  frame.  The 
drive  is  through  a  double  reduction  of  gearing  which  is  ar- 
ranged for  two  changes  of  speed  by  slip  gears;  these  speed 
changes,  together  with  the  machine's  back  gear  attachment 
and  also  the  multiple-voltage  system  at  the  motor,  provides  a 
wide  range  of  speeds.  The  spindle  of  this  tool  has  a  54-in. 
traverse  of  two  settings,  the  maximum  distance  from  the  cen- 
ter of  spindle  to  the  cross  table  being  23  ins.  and  to  the  long 
table  30  ins.  This  type  of  machine  furnishes  the  best  known 
means  of  quickly  and  accurately  boring  a  number  of  parallel 
holes  in  work  without  loosening  the  clamp-bolts  from  the  table. 

The  gap  lathe  illustrated  below  is  the  28-48-in.  exten- 
sion gap  lathe  (tool  No.  35)  built  by  Edwin  Harrington,  Son  & 
Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  is  driven  by  a  l%-h.\).  multiple- 
voltage  Crocker-Wheeler  motor.  The  drive  is,  on  this  tool  as 
on  the  boring  machine,  through  two  reductions  of  gearing 
which  has  two  speed  changes  by  means  of  slip  gears;  in  this 
way  the  wide  range  of  speed  is  secured.  This  gap  lathe  has 
particular  advantages  for  the  repair  shop.  As  an  improvement 
on  the  ordinary  gap  lathe,  the  extension  feature  permits  mak- 
ing the  gap  wide  or  narrow  to  suit  the  work;  also  allows  turn- 
ing a  much  longer  shaft,  as  the  distance  between  renters  may 
be  doubled  by  extension  of  top  portion  of  bed.     With  ample 


28-INCH — -48-INCH    EXTENSION    GAP    LATHE. EDW.    HARRINGTON,    SON'   it   CO. 

DRIVEN    BY    A    7%-H.P.    MULTIPLK-VOLTAGE    CliOCKER-WHKKLKR   MOTOR. 

COLLINWOOD   SHOPS. — LAKE   SHORE  &  MICHIGAN   SPUTUSRX    RAILWAY. 


and  rack  mounted  in  bearings  and  from  a  crossed  belt  for 
the  cutting  and  an  open  belt  for  the  return  motion  by  means 
of  a  shaft  driven  by  an  electric  motor  on  the  arch.  The  belt- 
shifter  guides  one  belt  entirely  off  the  pulley  before  starting 
the  other  on,  permits  stopping  the  table  instantly  from  either 
side  without  stopping  the  belts,  and  is  arranged  to  clear  the 
reversing  dog,  allowing  the  work  to  be  run  from  under  the 
tool  for  inspection. 

The  upper  engraving  on  page  104  illustrates  the  double-head 
locomotive-frame  slotting  machine  (tool  No.  14),  built  by 
Bement,  Niles  &  Co.  This  tool  is  driven  by  a  20-h.p.  multiple- 
voltage  motor.    The  drive  is  a  direct-geared  reduction  drive 


power  to  turn  up  to  the  full  diameter  of  swing  over  lower  bed, 
it  has  capacity  for  a  wide  range  of  work  and  is  handy  to 
operate.  . 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  maoe  in  the  development  of 
the  Cooper-Hewitt  electric  vapor  lamp.  The  most  re<ent  de- 
velopment is  the  discovery  of  an  application  of  this  vapor  tube 
principle  to  transforming  alternating  current  to  direct  cur- 
rent; when  alternating  current  is  passed  through  the  lamp  only 
one  polarity  of  the  wave  is  conducted  by  the  vapor,  thus  effect- 
ing a  rectification  from  which  a  continuous  flow  of  direct  cur- 
rent may  be  drawn.     :• 
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^SfurcH  Tor  fifaVy  loVx*'  w«l"k,  tbv»  rani  lieiiiK  Uilvon  l»y  iu<k  aiul 
piiiiiiii.  Willi  taimi'iit  geariii;;  at  tlio  side.    TIh'  liniilar  taliN'  is 

>>>  ills.  In  <liani«'i«  r  and  has  Itt'ins.  louititiidinal  tVrd  and  :U'>  ins. 
fros*s  fj'iMiy  tJUe  ff't^ils  always  tai^inu  ])\inv  af  (lie  lop  id  tlu'  laiii's 

: ':■  Thtvitt.^tor-ih'ivi'tt  shar'»  r  illustrated  on  |>ai:<'  !••;;  is  a  'Jtl-in. 
■tjr||il«vip«>»tt'd  sfiapt'i"  id"  JlK'  laiK  lypr  (lodi  NO,  Mil  niadt-  liy  ihd 
i'in<  innati  Shapi-'i-  Ccdiipiiny.  C'iiivinnaii.  Oliiw.  ilic  ini)toi-  used 
■f«n-  iKivinu  U  iM-iny  a  :Mhi.  rbnsiaiu  spr»  tl  ('iin  Ucr-WlnM'Irr 
aH>'|iriv;  A-ri  n-uulai'ly  t)uift  lor  Ix'lf  drivp.  Ww  |»u!l«'ys  for  ilir 
.  ftjrviard  and  returu motions  of  tb«'*raMi  arc  pla« cd  dii  tli(>  fiom 
.»iih»  of  nia<hiivc:    ^Ml^  ill  orilor  to.  lii»v«'  tlit'  same  rtlaiivc  piillty 


si^i'ds  Willi  motor  drive  as  ^iven  by  belts,  the  pulley  for  the 
nvtise  or  backing  motion  of  ram  is  ))la«-ed  on  front  sidi'  of  ilic 
ma<-bine.  and  is  driven  dirertly  from  the  fly-wheel  on  the  armu 
Hire  shaft,  and  the  pulley  for  the  (iittiusi;  or  forward  motion 
i)\  tln'  ram  is  placed  at  the  baik  and  is  diiveii  by  a  luillcy  on  a 
back  shaft,  the  bearings  for  which  are  iiolted  to  tiie  motor 
fiaine.  The  g«'ar  on  the  back  shaft  runs  in  mesli  with  a  rawhide 
[union  at(a<]ied  to  ihc  aniiaiure  shaft,  tlie  ratio  Ix'tween  the 
gears  ami  the  driving  pulleys  being  such  as  to  give  the  juoper 
relation  between  the  <utting  and  reverse  speeds  of  the  ram. 
The  (It  sigti  of  this  shaper  involves  many  iiiiercsting  features; 
The  head  swivels  to  any  angle,   being  uraduaicd.  and   is  pro 


;.   (:Hv»(V^' 5-l-:iiii  tl   PiiiiiH'   l'I;iin  f   ill   l>:i.ki:i<>iiii<!  iit    riulir.i 
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~  rjirrd   with   an   automatic-  down-fofd.  tho  s<rfi\v   for  Whirh   is 

.,  "|)i-ovi<l»'»l  wiUj  a  giu<luait'<i  ( oliar  ri-aiiing  to  .oo|   In.     Tin-  vise 

■is.  of  a  special   design  in   which  the  fixed  jaw  extf'iids  down 

.-...lb  a- s«" ''aped  l)earinK  on  the  tahle,  thus  providing  an  lUiHsually 

large  footing.  Hall  hearings  are  used  under  the  elevating 
;     screw  for  the  rail,  and  also  The  N-ngth  of  the  stroke  is  yt'ry 

t'asily  changed   while  ilie  machine  is  in  nu)tiou.\^/^"     v      :^^ 

'.!:^..The  SG-in.  i)laner   (tool  No.   17)   illustrated   on   page  103,,afi 

:•:  iwell  as  the  .>4-in.  planer  (to<d  N'o.  l."))  shown  on  page  PH.  are 

:     ni<»tor-driven    planers   hnilt   hy   tlie    Pond    .Ma<-hine   Tool    ('0111- 

iraiiy.  the  former  driven  hy  a  7'^-h.p.  multiple-voltage,  and  the 
;'■  latter  liy  a  iio-h.p.  constant-speed  Cro«ker-\Vheeler  motor.  The 
-   .falde  of  the  latter  idaner  is  driven   l)y  a  train  of  cut  gearing 


Ori7l>;cH     n"0RI/.0XTAL     KORIXG     AXD     DKH.LlNti     MArH»NK.Tr-^nj.rEis     TfKIU; 

ivt»RKS' ;«•«».      PiuvKN    HY   A   H-JUP. .  >ici[.TriM.K-Vf>i.rA<;K  c.-w..  SHrmu. 


frorii  Vile  riiotnrr  1ocaf«'d  at  twir  cnH  of  th*''  iw-d,  th  tlje  Ivrtfgf 
tudinal  si)lined  shaft,  wlij<  h  delivers  lo.ihelwo  roovahie  hea'ls. 
These  heaUs  am  thus  itidepeHdeuMy* dlfv^^'li.  and  they .haVi* 
indep«'ndoRt  variaiilt^.spetHl  fe«bs,  as  w«'U  as  liautl.  and  rapi<( 
p<iwer.  niov<'in«'nt.s  along  Hie  l»ed  in  eitlier  (lire<  tion.  This 
machine  has  a  lengili  (>f  stroke  of  21  ins.,  and  a  distance  Iw- 
t\veHn  Irousinga^  of  44"-|   ins.,  Wltli  a  height,  iinder  housings  bf 

•^23.i ins. ■:;,-':■-.■/;■'. ■.;!/.v--:vv'  ■      '^.■■'-^■'^/'■'■'^■'''^^ 

TTie  r.O-ini  Xiifes  horizonia)  iwring  and  (frillihg  ntacTuiiie 
(tool  No.  i:s>  iUnstrateil  on  this  page  presents  a  splendid  ex- 
aini)le  of  a  motor  application  fov  the  drive.  The  motor,  which' 
is  a  it'K.\}.  multiple-voltage  ('rck'ker-WliefPler  rrtotoiv  is  nioiinto<l 
upon  a  Itraihet  l»olte«i-  to  the  f*"ont;-gid<e  Of  the  frame.  ITic 
drive  is  through  a  <1ould«'  jeducUon  of  gearing  which  is  ai- 
langed  for  two  i  haiiges  id  spe<'d  hy  slip  gears;  these  si<e«'d. 
changes,  together  with  the  inacttiTies  baiit  g^r  aitailnuettt 
and  also  th*  mult tplr-- voltage  system  at  thV»  motor,  provides  d 
Wide  range  «»f  speeds.  The  spindle  of  this  tool  has  a  r>4-in.* 
t ravers*'  of  two  settings,  the  niaxininiu  distutice  from  the  cen  • 
t^r  of  si)indle.to  the  <:r6ss  tahlf  .l»ein};  !»S  iiis.  ami  to  the  lo«ig 
tablej.W  ins.  .Thrs  type  of  machine  fMrni*ih«'s  ihj?  liest  kt'owu 
nutans  of  (pit ckly  and  accurately  horing  a  inimlHT  <if  ftaralh  I 
holes  in  work  wrthont  loosicning  the  elanip-ltcdts  from  ilie  lahle. 

Tine  gap  lathe  jllnstrate.l  h«d<>w  Jtif/tljiv  28-4S-in.  ejci^ii- 
sion  gap  lathe  J  tool  No.  :;.".  i  hnilt  hy  KdWfn  Hariington,  Soil  jK 
Co..  rhiladeiidiiu.  Pa.,  ami  is  drivc-n  hy  a  Tti-h.p.  muUrple- 
voliage  Cnuker-Wheelci motor;  The  drive  Is;  on  tiiis  i<m»1  as 
on  the  Ijoring  nia«hi»e.  ihrougli  two  rediKM ions  <i>l'  gearing 
which"  has  tw<)si)ped  changes  4)y  moans  of  sHp  gears:  in  this 
way  tht'  wide  range  of  speed  is  secur^Ml.  This  gap  lathe  has 
particular  advantases  for  the  repair  shop.  .Vs  an  improvement 
on  the  ordinary  ga|i  laihe,  iIm'  exK'Usion  ffatur*'  permiis  ntak. 
ing  the  gap  Ai^'ide  or  narrow  tosliiil  (ho  work;  also  allows  ttti*fr;: 
iiig  a  nutch  longer  shaft,  as  tlie<Ustafleo  lW'iw«H>n  eentet^  jniay 
bp  donlded  by  extension  of  top  portion  of  lx?«l.  _ .lA'U4i  aiMt»l«' 
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:ind  rack  mounted  in  hearings  and  from  a  cioss/mI  belt  for 
(he  cimiiifi  and  an  open  belt  for  the  return  motion  l)y  means 
^f  a  slinti  ilriven  by  an  electri<-  motor  on  the  arch.  The  l)elt- 
sliilicr  guides  one  bidt  entirely  off  the  pulley  before  i^tarting 
the  oth«'r  on,  permits  stopi>ing  the  tJ^ble  instantly  from  either 
sid»'  without  stopping  tlu'  belts,  and  is  arranged  to  clear  the 
reversing  dog,  allowing  the  work  to  be  run  from  umler  the 
io<)l  for  inspection.  '<  :-v:"h;      "^  \-. 

-The  upj>er  engraving  on  i)age  Hi4  illustrates  the  double-head 
locomotive-frame  slotting  machine  ttopl  Ko.  14),  built  by 
Heni,.,,,.  Xiirs  &  (^1.  This  tool  is  driven  by  a  L'n-h.p  multipb'- 
voltage  motor,    TU^  drive  is  a  dirtn^t-geared  reductioju,  drive 


Itow*^  to  turn  tip  to  the  full  diaaieteiVof  swIiiR  oVerdowipr  l*is«i.-. 
it    has  capacity  for  a  wiile  r«nge,trf.  work-  aii4  is  hiitidy  te.. 


';:'.   1-, 


liemarkable  progr^'ss  has  lic^n  niaue  in  the  4oyeJo|mVent . dJt /y 
the  (\)oper-Hewitt  elect  rivvaiwv  lamp.     The  m«).s1|    r«*cent  lAo-r- 
veloi)ment  is  the  di.scovery  of  air  application  of  this  vaimr  tn!>«' 
piinciple  to   transforniing  alternating   current   tu   ilirect  eur- 
iH^'nt;  when  alternat  ing  cnrretit  is.passiMl  through  tlie  lamp  only  ^ 
otie  ^jolaiity  of  the  wave  is  *irtMlu«t<?d  by  the' vajKn-.  thus  i^tii^'iLr}- 
ing  a  rectificittion  from  whieU  a  cOntUnioiiis  flow  ol  Uireci  tiir-l  ' 
rcut  may  be  4iawn.  o'  -•'  >      .    ■■^;  V^ J^'  .    .:  '  v^v# 
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FREIGHT    LOCOMOTIVES. 

2—8 — 0  TYPE. 


Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway. 


These  drawings  and  photograph  illustrate  an  order  of  135 
hPBvy  freight  locomotives  now 'being  built  for  this  road  at  the 
•  Hrooks  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The 
weights  are  a  little  less  than  those  of  the  Burlington  engine, 
illusti-ated  last  month,  and  so  also  is  the  heating  surface.  The 
f^xtent  of  the  order  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  most  powerful 
engine  thus  far  used  on  the  Rock  Island  confirm  the  observa- 
tion made  last  month  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  systematic 
tendency  toward  a  marked  but  gradual  increase  in  power  of 
freight  locomotives.  These  engines  form  a  part  of  an  order 
of  22.5  placed  last  year  by  this  road  with  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company. 

Among  the  details  the  valve  gear  and  frame  construction 
are  specially  interesting.    The  valves  are  of  the  inside  admis- 
sion type  and  the  clearances  are  unusually  small,  as  the  sec- 
tional  engraving   shows.      This    drawing   also   illustrates   the 
direct  or  straight-line   construction   of  the   motion   bar  with 
reference  to  the  jaws  at  its  ends,  and  the  same  idea  is  carried 
out   in   the   crosshead   attachment   to   the   valve   stem.     The 
roc  ker  box  furnishes  a  long  bearing  for  the  rocker,  which  is  a    5 
substantial  steel  casting.     This  is  a  development   to   whicli  ' 
si)ecial  attention  has  been  given  for  several  years  in  the  de-. 
signs  by  the  Brooks  Works. 

The  frames  are  in  a  single  piece,  with  no  splices,  and  they 
are  of  cast  steel,  5  ins.  wide.  These  works  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  cast-steel  frames  are  easily  made  in  one 
pie<-e.  At  their  front  ends  the  frames  stop  immediately  in 
front  of  the  cylinders,  where  they  are  bolted  to  a  large  steel 
casting  forming  the  front  deck  and  spindle  guide  in  one  piece. 
This  construction  is  shown  in  the  elevation  drawing  and  also 
in  the  detail  drawing  of  the  frames. 

RATIOS.  ,„   . 

Tractive  effort    39,000  lbs.     '  •  ;  -■ 

HealiriK   surface   to  cylinder   volume 247.3 

Adhesive  weight  to  heating  surface 55.14 

Adhesive  weight  to  tractive  effort .  .  . . . ,.. 4.61 

Tractive  effort  to  heating  surface.  ....!» ,..i< 11.94 

Meatiiig  surfaie  to  grate  area 65.28 

Tractive  effort   X   diameter  of  drivers  to  heating  surface 752.2 

Heating  surface  to  tractive  effort ,......, 8.36% 

Total   weight   to   heating   surfac*; .;;■,.>;'..>. 61.4 

FREIGHT  IX)COMOTIVE,    2— S 0    TYPE. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &   Pacific-   Railway. 
General   Dimensions. 

Gauge 4  ft.  814   ins. 

Fuel Bituminous   coal 

Weight   in   working  order 200,500  lbs. 

Weight   on   drivers 180,000  lbs.    ?.:  -.^. 

Weight  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 345,000  lbs.    ; '    T 

Wheel   base,   driving    »»  ••  •. 17  ft. 

Wheel    base,    rigid     -,♦>•»  • 17  ft. 

Wheel    base,    total ,,.  ..  .«.,.....  ,.:^.i  ;...• 26  ft. 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender.  ;■...'.  •;..,'■.' i -•,■."..•."■.  i.  .'..57  ft.  6  1ns. 

Cylinders. 

Diamotcr  of  cylinders    w 22   ins. 

Stroke   of   piston    .,«,.,',  .v-...;.  ;V; v.  ., 30  ins. 

Horizontal    tliickness   of   piston.  .',....•....•...... 21  61-64  ins. 

Diameter  of   piston   rod 4  Ins. 

Kind   of   piston-rod   packing........ ,........,,, U.S. 

Size  of  steam  ports  ...  i.,  .^r. ..  y>  ii»  •!•••••;•••..■  j,^..... 2  ins.  x  29  Ins. 
Size  of  exhaust  ports.'.  ...•.*.•...•.'.<.;  i  J  ;'..•...,.  .'I /;. Area,  05  sq.  ins. 
Size  of  bridges    2  13-16  Ins. 

Valves. 

Kind  of  valves    Improved   piston 

Orcatest    travel    of   valves 5  13-16  ins. 

Outside  lap  of  valves 1  In, 

Inside    lap  of   valves 0  in. 

Lead  of  valves  In  full  gear — 3-32  in 

Wheels,  Etc. 

Number  of  driving  wheels }» 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire.  .  . . ._..._. ....  ,  ,. 63  ins. 

.Material   of  driving   wheel   centers <"■.'■. ...".; Cast   Steel 

Thickness  of  tire Z^t  ins. 

Driving  box   material    Cast   steel 

Diameter  and    length  of  driving  journals: 

Main,  10  ins.  diameter  by  1  2  ins.  ;  others,  9  ins.  diameter  by  12  ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  main  crankpin  journals.  .7  ins.  «liameter  by  7  ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  side-rod  crankpin  journals. 

7V(«  ins.  diameter  by  5  ins. 

Kngine  trui  k,  kind   Radial  and  swing 

Engine  truck  journals 6  Ins.  diameter  by  12  ins. 

Diameter  of  engine  truck  wheels 36  las. 
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CAST   STEEL  FRAMES SHOWING    CONSTRUCTION    AT   FRONT   END   AND    ATTACHMENT   TO   SPINDLE   Gl^DE    CASTING. 


I 


DIAGRAM     OF     VALVE     MOTION. THIS     ARRANGEMENT    GIVES    A    CLEARANCE    OP    6.84    PER    CENT.,     INCLVDING 

CYLINDER    CLEARANCE,    PORTS    AND    SPACE    AROUND   VALVE    AND  BVSHING. 


Boiler. 

n«.l*!^'    1- Radial  stayed  and  extended  wagon  top 

?v"nru^^  diameter  of  rtrst  ring 72%   Ins. 

Th,[u  "^  P'-e-^sU'-e ...V,,  ..200   lbs. 

1  nickiiesH  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outs^ide  of  firebox  : 

Firebox     iPnc^H  ■:'  ■-.     -v^  %•  25-32.  13-16.  9-16,  %.  %   in. 

P  r«h^^       ".fw^    ^  »  •  ♦  « •-•^'•- 108   ins 

K<  r!h "'  V^^^ ';.'...,.■..,.„. 68  ins. 

*>^Ik     •  1'''"** .viV;>..;v..Front,  75%   ins.;    back.  61  Va   ins. 

Hrebox  plates,  thickness : 

r   reoox,  water  space Front,  4  ins. ;    sides,  4  ins.  ;    back.  4  ins. 

{■  irebox.   crown   staying 1  in 

Hrebox,  stay  bolts 1  in. 

lubes,  number  '•  •■  os* 

rubes,    diameter _ . . , , . . .  . .  ..,...,.  .^,\^^  ... 2  ins. 

lubes,  length  over  tube  sheets. ..........;  ,.;.^.  ...v, 15  ft.  6  ins. 

Heating   surface,    tubes    ......,...../:...... 3,087  sq.  ft. 


Heating  surface,  firebox 
Heating  surface,  total    . 

Grate  surface . 

Exhaust   pipes    

Exhaust  nozzles 


b    .    •    •/• 


Smokestack,   inside  diameter' ... , 
Smokestack,  top  above  rail  . 


«-'•,».-•  •^^•vy^.A.^'*  »^  v«  w;'**'*-*'*  ■>  •  .'V;  x77  6Q.  ft. 

•  V*-^-'«  Ay.*.  •'*«>••'« I,  «-•;,!  s-^  •'•'••  a  «. 3,264  sq.  ft. 

*.  <>V:* '■#.'•'«« '1,-9  «,  a..*..  ^  «»  J.  •••*■-«  1^ -«  ...   .  OU    SQ.   XL. 

• . «  ^..  •'v"jK>-.  •■■♦•  ^'« « *.»-•»  •••....••...  Single 
."iTv-.*  .'■■»■>_*.■«•.» v^i'i  ...  .5'/^   Ins.  diajneter 


.16^ — 15   ins. 
..15  ft.  7%   Ins. 


'■-  ^-•y-.-y -..■/,. ^'  Tender. 

Sty  I©    •■.*.*  •.•*..«  •'*  v>  f ; .  *'*.•  •-;..*•  ...i.  •  4  .^..v  .■•-•  «'• ..  * .  .Eight   wheel 

Weight,   empty   .i,.:v.  i  .v^>  j'..  . -vv.  .«'»v.  .i;  ..."....=.''... .. .  .57,220  lbs. 

Wheels,  number    ......... .....  ..;•>^; ..;....'...'....  1 8 

Wheels,  diameter .-^^y^-^] 33  ins. 

Journals,  diameter  and  letigth.  . 5%   Ins.  diameter  by  10  ins. 

Wheel    base    18  ft. 

Tender  frame 13-ln.   channel 

Water  capacity  ...........,:.,.. y,;i,..».4/. 7,000  U.  S.  gals. 

Coal  capacity   . . . . . . .  .v.. . ...':. 16  tons 
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.<:  ^^v-:^.^ 


".■1  -y. 
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>^'l, 


.'  •  •'.puic.Uifn,  Rite K  l.M,AM)  &  r.\cii"jy  Railv>ay. 


^r-^-':  ;■-:•: 
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'ri»'s<'  /U'awiuKs  ami  ph(»t(»j,'ra|)h  illustrate  an  order  of  13;". 
U^nvy  fifiiilit  locomotives  iiow'lK'irij;  luiiU  lor  tins  road  at  tin- 
lirooks  Works  of  the  Aint'ricaii  J.ocoinoliVf  Company.  The 
\v« JKlits.arf  a  iililf  l»ss  than  those  of  the  Uurlingtou  engine, 
illustrated  last  month,  and  so  also  is  the  heating  surface.  T!i«' 
<  xteiit  or  (he  oid'T  and  the  faet  tliat  this  is  the  most  i)o\\erful 
•  •niiine  ihus  tar  used  on  the  Hock  Island  eonfirni  the  observa- 
tion made  last  mr»ntli  to  the  etTect  that  there  is  a  systematie 
teiulfMHV  toward  a  marked  hut  gradual  int-rease  in  power  6f- 
. freight  Joeomotives.     These  engines  form  a  i)art  of  an  order 

"of  ir.\  [daeed  last  year  l>y  this  road  with  the  .American  Loco- 

; motive  ('(»mpany. 

Amoiii;  the  details   the   valve  gear  and    frame  construction 

,  are  specially  interesting.  The  valves  are  of  the  inside  admis- 
sion !yi>c  and  the  ch»aran<<'s  are  unusually  small,  as  the  s«k- 
tioual  engraving  shows.  This  drawing  also  illustrates  the 
in're«-iv  jof  straight-line  eonstrnetion  of  the  motion  bar  with 
i'efereixe  16  the  jaws  at   its  ends,  and  the  same  idea  is  carried 

out  in  the  crosshead  attachment  to  the  valve  stem.  The 
rocker  ho.v  fiirnisln's  a  long  bearing  for  th«-  rocker,  which  is  a 
"stibstantial  steel  casting.  This  is  a  development  to  which 
special  attention  has  been  given  for  several  years  in  the  de-- 
signs  i)y  the  Hrooks  Works. 

Ttie  frames  are  in  a  single  piece,  with  no  splices,  an<l  they 
are  of  cast  steel,  ."»  ins.  wide.  These  works  have  taken  advan- 
tag<?  of  till-  la«  t  that  cast-sted  frames  are  easily  made  in  one 
tdece;  At  their  front  ends  the  frames  stop  immediately  in 
fr!»nl  of  the  cylimb'is.  where  they  are  bolted  to  a  large  steel 

.casting  formitig  the  front  d»^ck  and  spindle  guide  in  one  pi*>c<'. 
Tills. wnist ruction  is  sltown  in  the  elevation  (Irawing  an«l  also 

.M\  thedetail  drawing  (d   the  frames,   v;  •■;...;;  ;;•■>.%•;•,>••• 

,   Tnr«livif'i'n«rrt    .  ,\  .■;..,.•-■■■-■••.  •-•- 
,  iU'iitini;   >.in-«*:icf  tn  lyliinlcr  vnbnno. .-... 

l\<lll«'.-lVc' Wi'IkIiI    ((I    iK'illiUK    surfiii-.- .  ;■.  .  .' 

.\»Ilic,>-ivf  wi'iKlit   ti»  irat-tivv  ••ll'urt,..  .^ .-. 

Trrtciivf  «'iT<»rt   to  iusitinK  >>\\via^:v.^ .  iy. 

■ftfiil  hisr   surfaif   ro    m'atf   area ...'..  .-.. 

TriMtiv*-  cii'ori   >    iHiinnicr  of  rtriyersr  ta.heatiiig.'KUr'fiiee 

Hviitiiik.  >urfa<f  in  tra»«fvi'  cfftirt,.  :  .._.....,.;-.., 

Total   vciKlil    t<*   hfiitins   .■<urf;ue.  > . ;.; ,  :V., ,  . . 

V,:    v^-         V  ,'    '.     na:u;jrr  i-iuoyioriVK.  2    's     o   rVi-K.: 
i-.-.        ...  .•■   .'•.'■_'•  ..riti'.aso.   I{i.)'-1\    tshiiid  A-    Pai-i.rii'    l(i|il«'«iy 

■■■,■,.      -.    ■■'     .•■•.■'.■'■..   i •  '..'^^Gi'itKr;!!   Itiiiii-nsions,- ...       ..■^. 
-  fiaui:*; '.  v;'. ./..,- /^ .  .  lV...;'.',^-;-;:Vi  ,v ;;  *. ,  .;;.-.>:.....: ^.: 

Kuvi  :.-.,.. ......... .i..  ..,;...  ;,.ti.U-/  ;.:y  ."•.';., ■-.>. 

Woiuhf    in   wofkiiiK  nrrtj-r  .•.'■;...•■... .»,.'.  ;  ...  .V,  .i  : ,  l;  .v, ;,'..  ^■.. 
,'  \\i  i!.'lii    i>ri   ilrivir- ,  ..  /..  .  ■,  .  .    ...;..'  -  >  ..■.-•;'....  ;;>.;; .  '. 

W.iulit  iti;;ir)o;uid  U'lult't;  u)  "will'ktiiKprdr'.r* .  ^  .i ->...•' • 

\Vlii"l    l>:i.-  .    ilri\  iiii;    .  ,;.  '."r.f .'..._,.  ,  .-.  .;.■;,  ...  ...,.,..,■.,,.. 

WIhcI    ti;i.-c.    rii;i<l     ..'   .">..  V;.  ..'./..■.' .■•.■.vi\. /,•-■..  iii'-.  .'i: 

\vi I  »>)isc.  tot  ill     .,-.-. . . ,:  ..,.■.■,,...  . .  .  .■>". .  ...■.■.  . ...  ; .,'; . , 

AVIiee.l  l»as»'.  tf»tiil,.<-ii!iitM'  .il»«l  teiMU>r.;  :.;■.,..,'.  ...;.',.  '•  •  ;'• 

.K- ■■'■."    !'.\'':  '.".-■^^'v''. 'V  "     '^■-    "'■'.  t'yliudi'rs  '.C"'^':.  '-/-['v'.'- 

'.   Iliitnil-I'M'   'ill-    ij  t^llOtr*  •'•....  ,.;   .   .-.■  .  ;.     ......yV.i  ,..•■..',.;•,  ..   .'.  . 

.  fStmkf    of    iilr-fiiji     ;  ,  .  -':<  .'.H.  .•;•.■.■;'-'.■.»"-;  .-.■.  .'■...>...:.'......":; 

.  Iliirf/.niit.it   iliii-Kii-:  V    rif  -jilstoiii:.-'  V  ,</■• -Oi:;  y.  J  vV'..;i  ^  ..»•■, 

1»i:im?l»'r  i>f   j.istuH   rod .  ^^ ^\..,/':\V.  :\:,.i^^  •  •-.•:. 

K  ttid  <)i    |i  j  ,-i  ( III  -  i-i)<J   |.:i<I<  I  i>K ... .  ■ .  ■.'./:.>.'•. .;  '>  ji  ■■ .  ■.',:-  •  - ... ; ,.'  •'•■  •;  •  - 

■  Si/f  ni   -iti-iiill    |Mii'l'~ 


.   f''."',-. 

•  '•  •- 

.39,000   lbs. 

jr  .   t,  j'-'. 

•  • -^ 

.247.3 

*   .  -  V  '. 

»    ii 

-•■"• ,;  . 

.55.14 

,:  .-.^■* 

..4.61 

•  ^  ..».»'•,; 

■■  •   '■  •• 

-■  V  i^  . 

.  II.W 

.6.5.28 

irfiH-*' 

•  '  •  ; 

.75;;.2 

•  • '.  t  • 

•  •'• 

.-•,'•-.. 

s.^n 

.  ;.;.-■. 

•■*•■ 

.  i  '.    ,.". 

.:el=4 

.  .4'ft.  S«i  Ins. 
Kituinjiioiis  cnal 
....  l!<n •,,")< Hi  111.;. 

.".    .V  1  SH.IHHI    |ti~. 

.  .-.  .:JJ3.()0<»  lb.-;. 

., ;..-,.  .17  ft.. 

.>.•.•;.;  ..■v..^.t7  ft. 
.........^cn: 

.•»r.,-r»7    ft.    GJtlS, 


Si/.f  t»f  f-xhau^t  |i«(r(si .. ;  .• 


•' K»mJ  .<>r:  V4ilV«.S  .:..•...■...:  .■ 
f>.r.'iit«wt  travHl  lif  valvi-s.'. 
;'i>ur-idp  tap  of  vahc's.  .•  .  .-. . 
vlir^tdi'  .'lap  •■>f  vaty-'-..  r,  ..1'; 
M,»';tfl  <i|"  valve-   ill  lull  «<>at 


&'■'  ■  ■■•'  ''^■'■'' 
■■  -'  1  '■•If."  • 


::.-;":;;:.  .:.:'.<»  ins. 
.v..  .:/-2i  61-«i4  hi^. 
':..:.:, . .  .-iK.: .  .4  in.><. 
..:;.-.  .  .:•.  ..,.V.  S. 
:;-.'Ji  in.i.  X  2ii  ins. 
,i  Area,  an  sq.  ias, 
;^.;.;.2  JS-lCtas: 


..Iinprovi'd   jii.^toii 
,,.  ; .  .  .•"»13-H;  iii.'i. 

;'..  .-.  .'.  .  . , .  .  .  1  in. 

,..  >  ........  .0  in. 

'.'r-S.  ,.--^-32  in 


4''  ■■■.  :-'-V-vv/.-::;>.'.y.--    13; 


,^- 

•  .V    ■•  ■   -  i      -  ! 

■■■•■■;;  ■...  ••«'  ;•■■ 

■    ■.'■'.;'   ■  't-- 

'V' 

;•:•-•   v  ^-  '^'v 

•   .  '  '  ^.   • 


'■:■':   '..'.:'    '   ■•  ■:  ¥?'1"?*-J«^  Ktv..  ;"';'/.;; 

•  XinntwF   Iff  ilfiviiii;.  WtM-i'ts.  .  .......  .  1  ,-...!.l  .>  . '. 

■  .Miaiiii'tiT  of  driviiit^  vvtu-il*  om>idc-  of  .tjre-.v.  :-:v-!'- 
'   .\I:il.'ri;jl    i>t  dnvilit;    wbo>'J    ct'i|t«Ts.  .......!>..  ■.'.-. 

Tlijrtk:n--.-   tif  tirf  ..  .  .  ;  .  ^•.  ,'.  .  ...;,!.,_:.»'.;...'.»;'•-,.  . 

.Jirivint'   box    iiialcriat   '.i  ^  ..;.'.; .:'.  .•;.•;»•.,;.;...•;...;  .v 
liianift'T  ami -.IfMii-'rii   of  <Vrivini;    jonrnal-i :   '  '  ;, 

Mrtiti.   to  iii.~.  (liiuiictir  Ij.v  t'J  ins.  ;    othi-n'.  J*  ins-,  diattietjpr  by  -12' In!-'. 
-fiiaimtcr  iiinl  Icnptlt  of  main  riankiiin  .joiimiils.  .7  ins.  diameter  by  7  in.<. 
-Iliamctcr  and  It'nttlh  of  sid<'-rn4t  rrankpin  journals. 

>......  -  7 ',2  ins.  diamrtcr  by  5  ins. 

..-Klijcilu-  truik.  I<iiid    .     ..  i  ;»'.  .  .v'.'V:-. ;••.;.  :;,v\>. ;•......  .  .  .  .  IS.idial   and   swinn 

",J5nKhi<'  trmk  Journal.><.v.  ..^  >.'..;:.;.'...;.'>:•<.■.  (i.  Inn.  diaint-tor  by  32  in 


v..  ,.«.•?  Ins. 
..Cast   steot 

.  :.,:?i^  ins. 

..;<^ast    steel 


'.-■'■.-.X 


U    T.-: 


.JJrjoiwJcr  of  cnxinf-  truck  wtjpol?.". 


..36  iqs 


.  ......  .  • ,  .i 
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■t.      , 
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'.-■'■I,'  • 
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•  •'  ^J^ 


.  *'-^ 
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■     Uqller,  -r -i.;';  '^' W?    >^^-  ;   ,■     "       ^'  ;.'-'l»«ia<«ig  surface,  firebox    .:. 

■•..  V  •-  ■■'"'VsiVh-  ■  'ii^lit„i     iCu'      .i       »     j'  ■  /^    '     -        Ilfjitmgsurfaie., total-  ,  .  .  , 

■■-.^•V:^!r.-b«X.    ..'n«th.:.;,.C;:.;::..;-  /;/.;;!?y:--»Jvl  S,nokrs..,K.  to,.  a....v..  nnl  . 


• » •-♦-->  «  •..k^^ 


•  *•.-,..-;-•>.  ..-v-*- ^  - '.^ -r .i^i^- ^  rf  •  ^^.V,*  ^V  -.-oO  SQ.  ft. 

-v':--.i-:..'»-i-<.w.  ^  ,,:;.!.";■.  ^Srli  Ins,  diatui.-t»>r  ■■••'.■ 
... .;;.::  ?r. vV,^?:; :;;/:..•.  .^t6^»i— 15   ins 
;  ...^iiiJi.;C^..::v..;.  ;.;.,. 15. ft.   7'-   ijis. 


Tlllii  ■-.    iHinilHT       ,J^T. 

.:.  •-'■■••■'  ■%."»'■•'"?>«   snrfa.-e..  tubes    .;..-; .  , 


-Te^3^fei^:•^.^.:^'j^^^■' ";'•■■  •'.".';  iV.  ■^'^"•■•"■''.  ,■■'•:, 
:...■.■.  ,l.;:.=.n;v;;;.-.\\  ii...'.  ^..r.?, 220  lbs. 

•.  '     •:  :'■'.■  I.        .  ■-•—'■       ■■"••".  -.  ^ 
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.■..Vi.i. ,-.;;;;  . .  .21as;-  TctuUT  frame   . . ; .  .  .'.  , .  ,  , .  ......iZ'-'.i.-vr.l ..■-..  .':•;...'.;./...'. . 1 3'1n.  <'hatmel 

'. .?. ,  .ii .  .:;.15  ft.  tj  ins.  Waicr  eapa«ity  ..•; .  ,  .  i  ..>...'.  ;,i,  .-.r-vX-- i'»>  •v.. ;;»■  .vV.:;-v>'7.000  U.  S.  Rals 

^  .V^Jv^.  .i;S.0«7;sq;  ft.  ,  Coal  jcaj»acjty, .;/./.;..  ...;.:.;.■.■.:.:.;•..  i..;!-^^;**?;/,'.;.  .;i^  ;....,  .i  .15  Uiu» 
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INFLUENCE    OF    TIME    ELEMENT     ON    MECHANICAL 
AND    TRANSPORTATION    MATTERS.* 


To  the  Editors: 

We  should  not  pns.s  ovor  litjhtly  mid  without  due  coasideratioii 
any  suggestion  which  might  phice  the  correet  interpretation  of 
inechanieal  department  results  before  those  interested  or  affected. 
It  is  only  a  sliglitly  lesser  duty  of  the  uKH-hanieal  department 
oHicinls  to  see  that  the  result  of  their  oiieralions  is  made  intelli- 
gible and  correct  in  substance  than  that  they  repair  properly  and 
at  a  reasonable  expense  the  cars  and  engines  in  their  charge.  Cer- 
tainly the  work  done  is  an  item  which  must  be  taken  into  account, 
and  any  drmoit  which  affects  the  work  done  is  a  proper  subject 
for  consi(h>ration.  The  proper  presentation  of  reliable  statistics 
has  oftt'U  been  a  .'•afeguard  against  the  unreasoning  i)rejudice  of 
jtialoiiN  or  unfriendly /otficials.  Ili-nce  we  should  be  alert  aiul 
should  oi)pose  eompurisiins  whi<-h  do  not  compare  and  statistics 
which  neglect,  without  reason,  important  elements  of  the  proposi- 
tion. 

I  must  confess  that  my  c«mversion  to  the  "tonnage  basis"  came 
.MS  a  matter  of  .sclf-dffcn.st>  rather  than  from  .-iny  innate  desire  to 
try  what  1  then  thought  to  be  a  '•uew-faugled"  and  ralh4>r  lui- 
ne<es.sary  way  of  tloing  things.  I  felt  quite  .secure  on  the  Uh-o- 
mntive  cost  per  Utile  basis  so  long  as  it  was  satisfactorily  <'om- 
parable  with  previous  years  and  our  lighter  power  avoided  any 
worry  about  our  neighbors'  results.  With  the  advent  of  heavier 
power  we  had  forcibly  jiresented  to  us  an  important  pari  of  the 
]>roposition.  demonstrating  that  our  iigures  did  not  give  favorable 
comitarisons  with  those  made  by  us  for  jirevious  years.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  did  not  take  long  to  convince  us  that  what  the  nui- 
cliine  actually  di«l   was   the   proper  measure   of  eliiciency. 

The  s\ibject  of  tonnage  rating  has  been  before  the  Master  Me- 
<hanics'  As.so«iation  since  ].S!>S,  and  the  reports  are  really  good 
reading ;  not  s«;  mucli  when  consi«lered  year  by  year  as  when 
taken  in  their  entirety  as  showing  the  development  of  what  has  at 
tiuH's  .seemed  to  many  of  us  an  almust  hoiieless,  if  not  neinlless, 
task.  The  earliest  rejiort  shows  that  it  was  aluu»st  impossible  to 
get  up  a  general  disiiission  of  the  sidtject.  The  members  wert' 
apparently  awed  by  the  variable  elements  entering  into  the  proposi- 
tion, as  well  as  by  its  newness.  With  the  advent  of  1S1)1>  there  was 
aroused  a  more  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  ton-mile  statistics, 
and  with  the  general  di.scussion  in  the  railway  clubs  and  mechanical 
Itapers,  and  with  possibly  some  iiH|uiries  from  our  superior  oflicers 
on  the  subject,  the  i)roblem  iK'tame  one  of  moment.  The  associa- 
tion almost  from  the  start  has  taken  the  position  that  "it  would  be 
diHicult  to  produce  a  form  of  locomotive  statistics  that  would  show 
entirely  fair  compari.sous  one  system  with  another."  Yet  the 
desire  for  comparison  is  extant  and  the  attempts  to  compare  go  on. 
Tlujise  who  are  at  the  ludm  still  desire  to  know  whether  we  <h)  as 
well  as  previously,  as  well  as  our  ni'ighbors,  and  as  well  as  we 
should  <h).  Out  of  this  condition  will  not  a  farther  development  of 
I  lie  -systt'Ui  lie  ilemandeilV 

The  world  of  tinance  loves  statistics,  and  we  may  as  well  give  a 
small  Iwty  a  gun  and  a  cartridge  with  the  hope  that  he  will  not  try 
lo  put  (hem  together  as  to  expe»t  that  those  wIh»  own,  control  or 
invest  in  a  i>rop(>rty  will  not  compare  statistics  at  hand,  either  for 
comfort,  advertisement,  or  whatever  may  suit  their  puritose.  If 
the  alH>ve  be  reasonabh*.  i.s  it  at  all  certain  th.it  a  declaration  of  the 
.•issocial  ion  uuide  in  l.S!»'.»  to  the  elTect  that  we  can  afford  to  neglect 
the  element  of  time  in  our  statistics  will  be  allowed  to  stand? 
Will  not  the  development  of  the  .system  finally  call  for  a  recog- 
nition of  all  the  variable  elements  which  may  vitally  affect  the 
service,  in  order  for  us,  so  far  as  possible,  to  place  figures  in  such 
shai>e  as  will  best  fit  comparison,  which  we  may  not  approve,  but 
which  are  bound  to  be  made?  We  are,  I  feel,  quite  well  on  the 
wtty  to  the  use  of  the  tonnage  basis  for  pius^enger  service;  and  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  a  committee  which  can  solve  the  problem  of 
the  switching  locomotive  and  allowance  in  the  tonnage  problem  nmy 
be  able  to  go  still  farther.  Certainly  the  matter  of  overtime  is 
looked  after  more  or  less  closely  on  most  all  lines,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  wages  paid  for  it  and  the  effect  on  general  resulti!  in  specific 
cases  have  been  often  noted.  While  the  over  normal  time  element 
may  be  in  many  cases  a  negligible  quantity  on  account  of  its  small- 
ness,  there  are  many  kinds  of  service  and  many  branches  on  the 
average  railroad  where  such  is  not  the  case.  It  would  seem  to  me 
it  iij  pertinent  to  inquire  into  how  far  the  time  element  can  jiistly 

•Sco  artklo  ou  this  subject  by  H.  T.  Ilirr  on  page  84. 


be  consider*>d  or  neglected  in  railroad  service.  That  the  idea  has 
some  foimdation  for  investigation  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  (hat 
th«*re  is  a  Miister  Mechanics'  Association  coumiittee  on  the  cost  of 
running  high-speed  trains.  We  will  surely  have  to  take  the  time 
eh'iuent  into  account  on  high-speed  trains  if  figured  on  a  tonnage 
basis.  However,  we  must  not  force  into  our  statistics  any  element 
whi<h  may  mean  a  "splitting  of  hairs,"  and  I  hold  that  we  are 
benefited  by  having  in  our  statistics  only  such  elements  as  we  will, 
on  analysis,  see  we  should  be  able  to  explain  or  control. 

W.  A.   NETTLETON. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERRORS. 


In  the  article  by  Mr.  Herr  in  the  seventh  line  from  the  bottom  in  the 
first  column  on  page  84,  for  "833,.300  ton  miles"  read  "1,0(J0,(XX)  ton 
miles,"  and  in  the  next  Ime  below  for  "  but  little  more  than  half  "  read 
'*  two  thirds." — Editor. 


THE    DAVIS    COUNTERBALANCE. 


To  the  Editors: 

Consifh'r.ible  attention  has  recently  been  given  by  the  various 
railroad  periodicals  to  the  "Davis  Counterbalance"  and  its  sup- 
l»osed  virtues,  first  among  which  is  claimed  a  great  improvement  in 
the  ilistribution  of  the  ordinary  hammer  blow  and  the  consniuent 
ejuse  of  riding  of  the  engine.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  inviting 
criticism  at  least  by  the  following  opinion: 

If,  on  the  attached  diagram,  we  let  A  represent  the  center  of 
gravity  of  one  coiniterweight  and  }i  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
other  couulei  weight  of  the  I»avis  counterbalance,  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  of  mechanics  that  the  couuuon  center  of  gravity  of  these  two 
bodies  lies  at   the  middle  of  a  straight  line  which   connects  these 


THE    IMVIS    COUNTERBALANCE. 

two  centers  of  gravity,  or  at  a  point  marked  C,  which  is  on  the 
vertical  di.imeier  of  the  wheel  center.  It  therefore  follows  that  the 
real  efl'ect  which  these  two  separated  counterbalances  produce  is 
e.\actly  e<iuivalent  to  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  if  their 
combined  weight  could  be  collected  .and  placed  at  the  jioint  marked 
C.  This  .could  readily  be  done  by  disposing  of  the  coiniterbalance 
weight  A  and  I'»  ami  putting  one  counterbalance  weight  equal  to 
their  combined  weight  at  the  pi>int  C,  Now  it  is  plainly  evident 
that  this  is  nothing  more  nor  le.ss  than  going  back  to  the  original 
form  of  counterbalance  used  in  every  day  practice,  viz.,  one  large 
weight  of  any  form  whatever,  directly  opposite  to  the  crank  pin. 
It  therefore  makes  no  difference  in  what  way  any  number  of 
weights  may  be  symmetrically  distributed  around  the  rim  of  the 
wheel,  so  far  as  dividing  up  hammer  blows  or  anything  of  that 
kind  is  concerned  ;  as  long  as  the  weights  are  group»'d  symmetrically 
ou  either  side  of  the  center  line  pas.sing  through  the  crank  pin  and 
the  driving  axle,  the  resultant  effect  will  be  the  effect  of  their  com- 
bined weight  placed  at  the  intersection  of  this  center  line  and  a 
center  passing  through  their  common  center  of  gravity. 

.jVs  the  value  of  a  counterbalance  weight  varies  directly  as  its 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  axle,  it  follows  that  the  Davis  form 
of  counterbalance  is  a  very  inefficient  one  because  the  common 
center  of  gravity  of  the  Davis  counterbalance  necessarily  lies  close 
to  the  axle.  It  therefore  follows  that  a  great  deal  more  weight 
than  would  ordinarily  be  required  with  a  common  form  of  counter- 
balance is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  same  effect  as  with  the 
common  form  of  counterbalance,  which  can  be  placed  out  close  to 
the  rim  of  the  wheel.  A.  II.  FETTEKS. 
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HEAVY    COMPOUND    FREIGHT    LOCOMOTIVE. 


2 — 8—2  (Mikado)  Type. 


ATCHISON,    TOPEKA    &    SANTA    FE    RAILWAY. 


Very  few  road  engines  with  a  weight  of  200,000  lbs.  on 
driving  wheels  are  running  in  regular  road  service.  On  page 
15  of  the  January  number  of  this  journal  this  design  for  the 


"Santa  Pe"  was  illustrated  and  a  photograph  has  now  been 
received  and  placed  before  our  readers.  This  weight  gives 
25,000  lbs.  per  driving  wheel,  which  is  raised  considerably  by 
the  traction  increase  in  starting.  This  is  a  noteworthy  design 
in  that  the  boiler  is  almost  exactly  like  that  of  the  heaviest 
locomotive  ever  constructed.  (See  American  Engineer,  June, 
1902.)  The  photograph  shows  the  disposition  of  the  whistle, 
the  air  drums,  and  also  gives  the  location  of  the  back-pressure 
brake.  .    .     .,  ^ 


HEAVY   CO.MPOUND   FREIGHT    LOCOMOTIVE— ATCHISON,   TOPEKA  &   SANTA  FE  RAILWAY. 

2 8 2     (MIKADO)     TVPE. 


MAGNETS  FOR  HANDLING    BOILER  PLATE. 


This  magnet  is  used  at  the  general  storehouse  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  isorthwestern  Railway,  at  Chicago,  for  handling 
boiler  plate,  frogs  and  other  material  for  which  it  is  adapted. 
Its  construction  is  simple  and  it  is  available  for  use  wher- 
ever the  necessary  electric  current  may  be  had. 

In  preparing  the  engraving  sufficient  information  was  in- 
cluded on  the  drawing  to  explain  the  construction.  The  mag- 
net cores,  12  in  number,  are  of  soft  steel  and  5  x  3i^  x  1  in. 
in  size.    Fifty-six  pounds  of  No.  17  D.  C.  C.  magnet  wire  was 
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ELECTBO-MAGNET   FOB   HANDIJNG   BOILEB   PLATE CHICAGO    &    NOBTHWE8T- 

BBN  BAILWAT. 


used  on  12  tin  magnet  spools,  whicn  are  well  insulated  with 
paper.  The  capacity  in  lifting  is  3,000  lbs.  with  a  220-volt 
current.  It  is  used  in  connection  with  an  air  hoist  and  a 
traveling  crane  in  the  storehouse  yard  and  will  lift  frogs, 
plate,  castings,  or  any  steel  or  iron  parts  presenting  favor- 
able surfaces.  A  simple  make-and-break  switch  is  used  to 
control  the  magnet.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Quayle, 
superintendent  of  motive  iKJwer,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Slaughter,  for- 
merly general  storekeeper,  for  this  drawing. 


LOCOMOTIVE    TESTING    PLANT    FOR    CORNELL. 


Cornell  University  is  to  have  a  locomotive-testing  plant,  for 
which  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  will  donate  a  Vauclain 
four-cylinder  balanced  compound,  to  be  built  to  designs  yet  to 
be  decided  upon  by  Prof.  H.  Wade  Hibbard  and  the  builders. 
It  is  probable  that  the  engine  will  be  the  4 — 4 — 0  type,  with  a 
boiler  designed  for  pressures  up  to  300  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
To  utilize  high  pressure  a  traction-increaser  device  will  be 
used  to  throw  the  entire  weight  upon  the  driving  wheels.  The 
plans  are  sufficiently  perfected  to  assure  a  well-designed  and 
completely  equipped  plant,  but  the  details  have  not  yet  been 
worked  out.  Cornell  University  and  Professor  Hibbard  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  this  important  addition  to  the  labora- 
tory equipment  of  Sibley  College. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  use  of  water-softening  ai)paratus 
is  so  limited.  At  the  present  time  there  are  not  over  two 
hundred  plants  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  these  are 
to  be  found  chiefly  in  manufacturing  plants.  The  number  of 
plants  in  use  on  the  railroads  of  this  country  does  not  exceed 
thirty-five,  which  represents  about  15,000,000  gallons  of  water 
daily.  At  present  no  road  has  enough  purifying  plants  to  rep- 
resent the  possibilities  of  purification.  If  but  one  of  the  sev- 
eral water  stations  on  a  division  is  equipped  with  a  plant,  its 
effect  on  boiler  repairs  does  not  appear  to  advantage,  because 
the  treated  water  is  mixed  in  the  tender  with  the  untreated 
water.  Only  when  entire  divisions  are  equipped,  or  at  ter- 
minal points,  where  switch  engines  use  the  water  exclusively, 
can  comparisons  be  made. — J.  B.  Greer,  before  Pittsburg  Rail- 
way Club. 
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INFLUENCE    0>    TIME    ELEMENT     ON     MECHANICAL 
_  AND    TRANSPORTATION     MATTERS. 

■  '\V«--  s'lmulil  litii  |ia>«;  ovt'r  li^ilil  f.\  '••nitl  NvilTjouI  illli'  roii>itl>'l':ifii>ii 
nW  ■**iiui:<-'s.ii«Hi  wliiv-Ji  niiuiht  iil.-u-i-  ilu-  i-urrrri  ii(i<-r|iri'i;it  inn  ni 
iHK'1-Urtniiul  ik-jKirKHU'iit  rt-sulfM  l»«'r»nv  l.hiisi'  iiil<>rosti>(l  or  :ilV"'ii.i| 
h  i«  otijy  ii  slislijly  h'vjtj'j'  i|iii\  of  ilif  im-i  li;iiii«:il  <lf)>.iiim<-iii 
I'llii-ia.ls  l<»  si'c  tlttil- llif  Ti'svill  1"!'  ilifir  ii|>i-i-;ii  Ioii-n  i>.  iii;ii|i-  inii'lli 
uHiUv  ;in«VHirrm't,  in  .viHJislsrrM?*'  tli.-m   iluit   ihcy   r.-|>.iii    imiix-rly  .-mil 

"    ;it  a  r<'ii'<i"i:il»f''  f\l"'i»s<'  thiV  ••.Hf'  jiihI  riiuiii'"N  in   iImmt  rliaiui-.     t  "•  r- 

A  ••{iiiiHy  l.lti'.  Avurk  <Ut(M'  i>.-  .-iii   iit-ni  \vlii«-li  niii>i  Ik-  i;ik<-ii   iiiin  in-iniin(. 

•■.:mim|  ;iii'v' t;/*^'»rti'^»//:.  AvliiMi  nlVi'ii--  liir  \\i>i-k  ilnii'-  i--  ;i  prnin  r  -iii1>j«M-l. 
I'or   i-i)ti<i«ii'r:iiii;H.      'j'lii'    iir<ij>f)-    |>ri'sciti.-ii  imi    ol"    ri'li.-ildi-    ^t.-iti^rn-^ 

..  iias   «>fi«-n    li«'t;ii    -I   ';irf;r»:rr<j   ni;;iii»~^i    iIk-    niinMsonin::    lin-Jtnlit-i-   oi' 

;     JrsillMts     III-     nnriirlltlly     nllirijlls.  IIi-IKi'     Wr     slii.lllil     Im-     ;lii'rl      niicl 

xh<.iijl»i    u[i|M»sfr  i'itiii|>:i.ris(iiiN"\vliif-|i    <lii    n<>i    i-iiiii|i;it-<'    ;inil    ^liilistii's 
\\  liK-li   iif:;l«'«-i.  \viHnM,l>   i:»»rtMt»n.  iiul>'>rt.-mi    <lriiii'ni>  '<\'   iIh-   imiiiosi 

,•  .'■    l')'*'**?)  .<Vhi.I'»;ms  llinj   h»y  »'»»|fiV-i'r>(inii  !•»  I  In-  "Idmh.-i^i'  l>;i-^is"  <  .-mir 

;)s  :i   in:itlfr«ir  s»'U'tl«-ri>n.<.f   riulii'i"  IIimU    ri->ihi   ;iii.\    iiiii:ii<'  lU-siri'   tti 

1 1-.\    \v|irit  .1    ihi'U    iIkmiuIu    l<i    Ih'  <i    "ikw   l.-iuul'-'l"    aiitl    riillirr    iiri- 

. /»i«'«;«*<NUi\v^  \v*i>.'of- .thir  !■  fiHl:  rjiifiV*  ,s»i;inv  itn   iln-   I<h-.i 

■  ■  firoi  i-v  I' ■  i-ii-ii    pi-j-;  iiiiti-    l);i.si><.  <(>    Iniia    .-is    ii    \v;»s    <;i(i».fjn-tiii-ily    <-niii- 

*'   |»:ir;lj>li'    whh   l»ri'.vii»ns   y(;ars    iiiul   uiir    li^ljliT    |iii\\ii-    Mvciilni    :iiiy 
\vtiiT>    :i|mmiI- ywr  |uv^kK«»ps':..t^SlHl^.      With.  I^       :nl\in(    <>!    ln'.-iu<i- 
|i«>\\fr   wcjiiiii    f'linihly    itrcsciif'-it   tit   ns   jiii    iin|ii>i-i.-iiii    |i:ii-i    nf    iln- 
|i(-(t|°Misitli>H.  Uriii<>ti--<lri|tiiiu   lliiU oiii-  Jii;iii-fN  diW   iml   uIm-   l':i\ni-iiMr 
-.•.•Miri|r;ii:isoj».s  \vttU  1  lni<iO  irti^th-  )).v  IH  .ftu*  l»n'vl<Mis  yi-iii-N.       |i    is  sjil'f 
U^  sji,\    ilmi!  ij  tljij   imi   rjiki-  Ittli;:   lo  « iiii\  iiur   ii<   ihai    v\li:ii    iln-   in.-i 
r.hl.ui'   :ii-tii;iH\    lUd.  wiiV;    lIu-    prdiici'    iiii'nsiiiT    nl"   olliriiiirx . 
'      Tin-  liiihjiTi   nt'  lriiuuii:i'   hitiriy:   liris   In-i-n   bcrurc  tlic    Mjis^it    Mi- 
•  fi.-inirs'   .VssitM'KifiiiHsiHi-i'    ISI'N.    :iimI   iIm-    n-iMiru   iiri-    rnilly    pnxl 
rratlTiij;  •;     linf    *.;  >  iiiu«')i     wlu'ii    i-i>ii!»iilvri*(l     M-ar     liy    y<-ar    as    wIm-u 
lakfH   ill  tItfiV  «'''l"'"'y  j>'*'  •^IV»i«iiiy;  iIm-  i|i'si'liiii!iii'in   nf  w  l>al    li;l>  a  I 
riji»«'K   si'^iiiod -M>  JI,»Miy>*  ■m£;;Ms  nil   ah  iui|.flcss.    if   nut    nci-diirssi.' 

■  lavk.'  Tlw  t-;i'Kli<'st  rf|i«*i'f  ■«linvvs.  I  h.ai  il  was  altiii>>i  iin|Mts>.i|i|i>  t») 
^ol  ii|i  a  ';:;i'Hri'al  '<lJ->«M'.Hi<»n  t»l!  i  In-.  snl»j«'»  f.  'J'Ik'  nK-mlii-rs  wn-i- 
.  >i|ilK»j*«iiil\  aAViint  l.^v  flw' V'iir'ufliU' t'li-nivnls  i-iiii-rin;:  inr<i  ili«'  |.i-i>]M.si- 
ii«>ri.  a>i  vvfll  as  li.\  iis  ih-u  Uii-s.  Willi  ilu-  ail\tiii  of  iS'.t'.t  ilicn-  was 
ari>iis».Hl  :i  Hioro  !;«'U<'raJ  iii(vjy>|  in  tli«'  ~iii>jf<-i  of  (mi mitt-  staliNlirs. 
alM^S^  Trti  tlit*^  ^yiU'rnl  disf'ii>«iijwU  ill  llif  railway  ilnlt-  ami  in<  dianiial 

•■;  jiaiu-rs,  nnil  vit'i   [Mivsilily  mmhi'  in>(uirit-s  Inaii  "iir  sujH-iiur  ollifi-rs 

.^'  .iTii  tl»4'.jsi.i|>j<*<-t.  itu-  ju-oMcni   |M-.ani>    nn<-  <il    in<»iTi<nt.      TIk-  a>>(HJa' 

:,' Vhiu  •;)li»a»Kt-.fl'i«ltilhv  iihiEt  luK  t:ikin  (In-  |Hisiti«iii  liial  "il   would  Im- 

dilHftiH  lo  jirodHt*'  a   I'orai  ol'  l<»<-oinoi  ixi-  >iaii^ii<-<  ilial    would  sliow 

,  (•niirtdj    lair    ri»ii>paiis*»ns    oih'    sysJrm    vviili    aiioili.r."       Via    tin- 

.':  >lo>iiT»'  fi»T  voirtparlsv'V  >**. '■^'«»*''  aiwl  thf  alii-inpis  lo  <-oiii|)arc  «•.»  on. 
'IMiMsi'  \\l|o  jii•♦»:l^l1lf'  hf'ltr*  still  ilcsiri-  |i»  kii<>\\  w  h<-'it»-i'  <><'  do  n^< 
\\i\lt  as  j,»rt'vi«^Misl\  ,v;»<: -\v«'U,  «s  uiir  Ufi;;|iiioi«..  and  a-<  vmII  as  w<' 
■>l(oiiM  dti.  MhH  rif  Ijiis  rjiiHlU.ioii  v\  111  iioi  a  iai-ltit'i'  di-vtlopmiiit  of 
|Jo'  sysjt^i'^iif)  iu-  dit'iiitiiMk^tl:.:'^'''^; .  :  -'  '■■: .  '  'i  \  .-.•',."  v-  ■>■  ■' ■  '..j 
,  TIm*  Vvorld  of  li;ian<  ••  ](rfV,i»s ■•«<i{|fisiit-<.  and  «•»»  may  as  well' j;'v<'  n 
>Nt:ili  iH»\   a  yitn,  ;nid  :i  «yirjriiiy«'  wiili  »li.-  h<«|>f  lltai    In-  will   not   iry 

■;i«  liilil,  MitMil  lojivthi'i'  fus.  tb.<^^  ilios.-  w  Im  mwii.  •••■niiol  «»r 

i»i\>->i(   in  a  |ii-opi-riy   \\  i[t  .n"f  <*o"M'!ii<' slalislio  ai   hand,  rillii-r  f<>r 

.    'i-olfiJoia.    .-ulyi'ri.i-M-uH'-ni,   mt    wliaii-\>-i-   may   >nii    i!ii-ii-    iiiir|m>i'.        It" 

•I'tH- i*U>Vv  Jm';  i'i«ji.si-ii(a|dv;'Js  it  at 'aJr<-<rt'l'iiii  'I'ai  a  d.-.  i.-iiai  i-ui  <.!'  iIk- 

a^-siw-iaJiMfi  iiKidi-   rM'l>t»!>  to  I  li<    i'lT<'<t    that    w-  <ati  .itVoid   l<>  m-^di'ii 

tilt-   .thtitf'iii    <»li1iiii>    ill   our    >iat,isii«-s    will    In-    alli|\s<'d    to   stauil".' 

•  ..WiU  ;t»i*l  ihv.  <l«Ht4n)»in<"Jil  .sy.Hi«>ni  linally  frtlllor  «  rwog- 
liiiion  of  .nil  iW  varraLlr  «'Ir'niriiis  whii-ii  may  vitally  alVfct  lln' 
s«i,-\  in;,  ill  <u-»l<'r  for  Mrs,  .'h>  fur  at*  iios>ildr.  to  phu-i-  (i^iiri's  in  sm-h 

•.  Klw|KVf»s  vVill  Jkvsl  Ht  «-»Mui»rtrison,  xvUicji  wi,-  nia^   not  approve,  tail 

.whi<*h  arc  lxjun*t- to  lit;  niadci'       Wf  arr,    1    I'l-cl.  qiiiti-  well  on  lIn' 

.  •.  wa.v   l<*  tTie  Uise 'of  tlif  t'ounti;^!'  Icisis  Tor  i»a.ssfnyi'r  si-rvict- ;    and  it 

•  \VHril*I  .siH'ii)  tu  ino  tiiat  11  «-oiiuniltf<-  w  iiirii  can  sulw  llif  proldt-ni  «d" 
.  H»r  sAvUt-litnjj  l«»<'i»uiotivi:«n<J-a!Jo\vaiK-('  in  ili»>  .toniiai:i'  proldi-in  nia.\ 

.  .  iW-  ahlt>-t»>  !j;i*  .still    lari;hi'r.     t.Vrtainly    (In-    iiialii-r  of  ov»rliiia'    is 
••.■. .|«Mik«'d  afr«'r  niO<-.o  or  !«•>»  clost-ly  iiii  mo^i  all   lito-^.  and  tin-  disposi- 
i4V»^  <>t\\va|ti's  iJaid-furJt  i«iM    (hf  »-tTc<i  on  :;>m<i-;iI  n.-uli.-  in  sprritic 
<-aM's  lent'  Ikm'U  ol'lvU  noli-d.      \Vhi!«'  tin-  o\rr   muMi.-tl   linu-  ilinniit 
inay  Im*  in  u»a,n;.v  «asc>«  a  no.i^lijiildf  (iiiatiliiy  on  a<<oiini  id'  its  >iiiall- 
V  Jm's.s,i  tlUfrc:  are-.uian>^'fciiiUs  o  and  tiiaiiy   hratnlM's  oii   ili." 

.i\ora^«'  i-aili'o.-id  \\iui-f»  Mirli  is  iiot  tli<'  <ast'.       It    \\i>iild  sn-in  to  un- 
it iij  jwrtint^nt  lu  iiHtiiir.c  iutu  liuw  tar  \\w  tiniv  ckun-ni  can  jviislly 

•    '  '•  ■*■    »; '-  /.  '•  ■  '*-•-  '"•'  -' " 


tif  CMiisid'Ti'd  or  nr;;I<>«t.'d  in  raili'oail  si-rvirr.  Tlial  tin-  idi-:i  lia^ 
>oiii<"  toiind.-ii  inn  Inr  invest  iuatioii  is  i-n  idtiK  t-<l  h\  tin-  f.-iit  lliat 
llwn?  is;  a  .Ma^ii-r  .M<<li;iiiii  v"  Assoiialion  (-ointnittfc  on  tli<-  «-os|  of 
.rnimin^  liiuli  speed  Iraiiis.  We  will  siirel.v  have  to  take  the  time 
•  dement  iniM  ai-i-iinnt  on  hiiili  speed  trains  if  li;:iired  on  a  tonnaue 
h.-lsis.  iliiwexet-.  We  iMHst  not  l"oree  into  onr  st.-itist  i<s  .-in\  etemein 
wliieh  ma\  mean  a  "split  t  iiii:  of  hairs."  and  1  ludil  that  We  are 
helieliled  1»\  ha\iim  ill  our  >l.llisties  only  Sllrh  idilllellls  as  we  will. 
"If    an.-il\sis.    see    we  .shnuld    lie   aide   to   explain   or  eolllrol. 

■; v.-  ._.:■.,■  r.-^:v.;  :,  .V  ■ -r '•  ''./'■■ '■■'..^y-s:j'\''Wr:^-  Ni-:'rriJ-:t<»N.  :i 

:       ,:      -'^K^^'-  TYPOGRAPHICAL   ERRORS.-^:'  ;■:  :'!'•":;-■ 


1 


III  the  artitdt'  Iiy  Mr.  Ilirr  in  the  seventh  line  frmii  tin- hottmii  in  the 
liTst  (-nlutiin  on  pane  S4,  for  "  s;«,:«Hi  (on  miles"  read  "  l,iHKI,(MHt  ton 
miles.  '  and  ill  the  iK'Xt  liiie  hrlow  for '•  hiit  little  uion- than  half*  rt-atl 
"iwo  thirds."— KniToK.  .   .,  •;-•::;  ';'    .; 

.:■:;  ••  ;        THE    DAVIS    COUNTERBALANCE,  v-    : ;'  :    ^  • 


To  f  hi'  KiHtiiiN  : 

<  'iillsider.-ilile     allelll  inn      ha-      IMi'Mll.X      lieell     liiM-ll     1 1.\      I  lie     \arioll.s        . 

railroad    i>er-ii>di«a  Is    in    ihe    "|»a\is    « '..iinlerlialaiii  <•"    .-nid    its   >Jni|«-     '  : 
pKsed  \  in  lie-,  lirsi   .-11110111;   whiih   is  <laiiiied  a  ure;il    iiiiprnveiiient   in 

llle    di-l  I'iliUl  inn    nf     the    nrdill.-||'y     h.-imiMi'l-    IdnW     and     the    ennseiillelll 

ease  of    riding  id"   tin-  eii;:int>.      Tliort'  <aii   he   im   harm    in    iiniliiii; 
eiirtei-ni  .•)i    |e;is(   hv  the  I'ollnwin;;  opinion:  . .]-, 

If.    n||     the    allaiheil    dia^rram.     W  e     let     A     |-(  Jileselll     the    lelller    <>f',' 

uiavi(y  of"  uni'  eoiiiiierweii;lii    .-Hid    r.   Ihe  center  of  cravilyd*.  (lit*.  . 
nilier  cnniiiei-wei::li:  nf  Ihe  I  fax  is  <oiiiiterh:ilain-e.  it   is  a  vxell  known 

f-|il     \>i    luechallic.s    thai     ihe    cnmillnn    celllel-    nf    ijra\il\     of    these   JVVjI»     '.- 

Iioilii-s    lij's   ;ii    ihi'    niiddle   >>i   a    sn-.-ii;:hi    line    which    cohiuh-Is   |.Im's«*  .;-, 


v.'--.-.  .  '  •";;;    V*  .'.^-     ■    V^-TIOS.  JlAVIS  ;COi;XTICintAliAXVK-V    '   •';^' •■■:.•  /   '■■'■'■^'^-^  i.''-"' 

■  Avo  ciiiieis   of   lifavity.  v>Y  ht  a    pnini    marked  ('.   whicli   is  on  i\\&' 
Virlical  diameter  of  the  wlieel  center.      Ii   1  he  re  foti>  folio  w.s  that   the 

real  e|1'ei-t  which  I  hese  I  w  n  separ.-lti'd  coll  III  erh,-|  l.-lllces  lifiidllci'  is 
eX:lcll.\     ei|i|ival<'lll     In     ihe    elTeil     which     Wnnid     he     prndHCeij     if     ihi'ir 

roinhilied   weiuht    cniild   lie  .•nlici  i..|   .nid   placid   al    t  lie  pidni    iii.iiki-i| 
< '.     This  iniild   readii.x    he  dniie  |>\    dispnsin-   ,ii  the  coiinterhal.-iiic'' 
Wciuhl     .V    :ii|i|     1:    .ind    ptlllilli;    one   coinildhalalice    werulil     eipial    tn 
their  conihiiied    wiiuhi    ai    the   pniiit    < '.      .\nw    ti    ik  jdaiuiy  ovideii! 
Ih.it    this  is   iioihiii::  nmrc  inn    less  ih.-m  unim;   h.-ick  to  the  oi-iuin:il 
form  of  cniinicrha hiiicc   used    in  e\erv   da\    pr.iciicf,   viz.,  iMie  iarjje    '.' 
-  widijlii    of  .•iii.\    fni  Ml    \\liaie\.i.   diieiilx    np|i<iviii-   iH  j  lio  crank   pin.\/ 
Il    theiefni-e    makes    tin    dilVereiice    in    wli.il     wa.v     .-my    ii'imlier    of 
weiuhts   may    he   symineiricallv    disirilnitid   around    thi-   rim  of    the 
vvIkm'I,  .so  Jar   as   dividin:;    up    hammei    hinws   nr   aiivthinj;   of   that' 
kii'd  is  concerned;  us  Ion;;  iis  the  wei:^his  are  urmipcd  symmet  ric,-ill\ 
nil  eiilier  .side  nf  the  center  line  pas.-ini;  iliroii;:ii  the  cr.-ink  pin  .-iinl 

(he   drivili;:   axle,    the    resllllallt    etVect    will   he  till'  tdT<V4    nf    their  cniil 

hilled    weiu:lit    idaced  .-it    the  itilersc<  lion   of  this  center   line  and  i^^,.. 
ceiiier  pas-iim  ihi-ou;;li  their  coinmoii  ci-nter  of  .^irasity. 

.\s    ihe    N.iliie   of    a    cnuillerh.-ll.-mce    Wei;;ht    v:iries    directly    ;is    its  i" 
disiaiice  from  the  ceiiler  nf  the  axle,   il   follows  lli.il   1  he   l>a\is  fnini 

iti     cnUIIterli:ilaill-e     is     .-l     very     iltellicieni      mie     hei-.-tUSe     I  he     cnlMlnnll 

ceiitei-  of  ;;ra\ily  of  the  I»avis  coiinteihalaiice  iieccs.-ai-ily  lies  eln.se 
to  the  axle.  It  tlierefoiv  follows  thai  a  m-e:it  de.il  nmre  wei;;ht 
iliMii  would  ordinarily  he  leipiired  with  a  coiiuiiom  form  of  coiiiiier- 

li.i  l.lllce    is    Ilecess.-iry    ill    order    to    ^et     the    same    e|To«-l    as    with,  tin- 
t'omiimn    fnrm   of  cnuiiierha l.-iiice.   wlii«-h  c;iii   he   idai-***]  oirt  fkise  to   .' 
v|he  rim  nf  the  wlieel.  ,.,,..>...;..;,;;:  .         .A.    11.   FKTTKICS.  ''^  . 

\         ...       ,.    .-,     •  ^//■^'^V'^B- ■•"''•"'■ '■''"*:  i''-'-'^-     ..  ■„     ■,■■.■■  ^  ■■^■■^ 
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:^ ''HEAVY    COMPOUND    FREIGHT    LOCOMOTnVE.^t^:;:. 


•  2--8— 2  (MtK.viM*)  Tvi'K  ::. •; 


At<:ililJ*ON'.    TOl^KA    &    SANTA    Ft    BAltWAT?,; 


•'^-'.y^ry  ft'W'.Tdad   on^inos   with   a   woight  of   liOO.OOO   lbs,  on: 

:;-'Vriv4JJK  wheels  ar('  lunniiiii  in  loj^ular  road  service.     On  page; 

■/Vt  oi  ibc  January  number  of  this  journal  this  design  for  the 


"Sahfca  Fts"  was  flltistrated  and  a  photnigfanh  lias  how  beoii"; 
reeeived  and  i)la<ed  before  our  readers.  This  W'-ight  giv4'R 
25,000  lbs  per  dtjiving  whe^'l.  whfeh  is  r^alwii  considerably  bjri 
the  traction  increase  in  starting.  This  is  afnotewortUy  desicn . 
in  that  the  boib-r  i.s  almost  exa<tly  like  tllat  of  the  beavie.'^t- 
locomotive  ever  constnu-ted.  (See  Amum<an  Enm.vkkk.  Juue, 
.1902.)  .The  photoRraph  shows  the  disposition  of  the  whistle,; 
the  air  drums,  and  also  KJ.ves  the  location  of 'the  ba»-k-pre,s»ur-i.- . 
brake.'  ;-;\  .:■'■':'-:.'.   -;':     ."■:■•■.       ;.  ■::^  r./:-".^.:  ■■  ^'r'i^i-^'  ';,.;■"•■  ■-•:'■-  .■'.■■,%• 
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MAGNETS  FOR  HANDLING    BOILER  PLATF. 


. ..'.  TiHs  magnet  is  used  at  the  general  storehouse  of  the  CKi- 

Vcijito    &    .Northwestern    Railway,    at    Chicago,    for    handling 

.-.  b.oiJi^r  plate,  frogs  and  other  material  for  wiiich  it  is  adapted. 

•■its.<:on.struction  is  simple  and  it  is  yvaiiable  for  use  wher- 

Jt'.ver  the  ne<-essary  electric  current  may  be  ha^  ./  ,''.•/.;  ■'. j .  ,.•:;; .; 

.lo  preparing  tht?  engraving  suffi<ient  information  was  in- 

.<:lu«ied  on  tlie  drawing  to  explain  the  construction.    The  mag- 

..'ijet  cores,  12  in  number,  are  of  soft  steel  and  5  x  3Vi.  x  1  in. 

ip  size.    Pifty-six  pounds  of  No.  17,  D.  G.  G,  magnet  wire  was; 
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Jised  on  12  tin  magnet  spools,  whij-n  are  well  insulated  witlr  • . 
paper.     The  capacity  in  lifting  is  3,m(»o  lbs.  with  a  220volt:: 
current.     It  is  used   in  coune<tiou  with  an  air  hoist  and  a;}: 
traveling  crane  in  the  slorehouse  yard   and   will   lift   frog.s»-V 
plate,  castings,  or  any  steel  or f iron  parts  presenting  favorrV'^ 
able   surfaces.     A   simple   make-and-break   switch    is   used   tdV 
control  the  magnet.     We  are  indt^bted  to  Mr.  Robert  Quayle,   • 
superintendent  of   nuttive   power,  and  .Mr.  tJ.  F.  rilauiilitcr,  for- i  ■ 
merly  general  storekt^per;  for  this  drawing.  .J.;'-. :  vj".^  •.^v^  l^j^'  ■'' 


LOCOMOTIVE    TESTING    PLANT    FOR    CORNELU 


'     Cornell  University  is  to  have  a  loeomotivf'-testlnK  plant.  Tor  ' 
which  the  lialdwin  Locomotiv<rW43rks  will  dottate  a  Vaudaiu 
four-cylin<Jer  balanced  compound,  to  be  Imiit  to  designs  j-et  tOi 
be  de«ided  upon  by  Prof.  H.AVadeHibbard  and  the  builderB. 
It  is  probal)le  that  the  engine  will  be  the  4— 4  -u  type,  with  a." 
boiler  de.'^ignetl  for  presst ires  up, to  300  lbs,- i>er  square  inch.' 

/To  Utilize  high   pressure  a   rra«*tidn-in»-reaser  deviGe'wiU.  fee 
used  to  throw  the  entire  weight  npon  the  driving  wheels.     The  .; 
plans  are  sufficiently  piTfc*  ted  to  assure  a  well  designed  and" 
completely  eciuipped  i)lant,  Inii  tlie  details  have  not   j'et  be<^ 
worked  ottt.    Cornell  l^niversity  an<l  Professor  Hibbard  are  to* 
lie  congratulated  .uiMU)  this  important  addition  to  the  lahora- ;' 
tpry.  equipment  of  Sibley  College.    ,:  .   .,v    :,; ;  .;     ;  ;.v.  . :  ■:..■.; rJ~ 
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'     !l  is  to  bv>  regi'i-itcd  tlmt  the  n.^e  of'watet  sbftiaiittg  apiafatus'-' 
is  so  liniitt'd.:   At  the  imsr.nt   time    f.lu're  .;ar«'    not   over    twu  ■ 
hiuidred   plants  In  use   in   the  PnllmT  States;  atiit  these  are" 
to  tie  fovihd  chiefly  in  mauufacturiJig  plants*.    The  numiK-r  ef 
plants  in  use  on  tlie  railroaiis  of  this  country  does  n<it  ex<-<'«''<t 
thlrty-tive,  which  represents  ;ibout  irj,Oou,uuu  gallons  of  wat^T  •: 
daily.    At  present  no  road  has  enough  purifying  plants  to  rep- 
resent the  po.ssibilities  of  purification.    If  but  oiie  of  tlwB  sev:-< 
eral  water  stations  on  a  division  is  etpiippcd  with  a  plant.  itsT 
effect  on  boiler  r+'pairs  docs  not  apju'dr   to  adyantjigc,  because, 
the  treated  water  is  mixed  in  the  tender  With  the  untreated ' 
wat«r.     Only  when. entire  divisioaA  iu-e- equipped,  or  at  tWr 
minal  points,  where  switch  engines  use  the  water  exclusively,' 
can  comparisons  be  made.-r-J.  P.Greie^,  before  Pittsburg  Rail-*, 
way.  Club...  ..':„^  ;-.  \     '.  /     ■..-  ^^V'=v  '■''■■:i ^:^    ■'■."'''<  -  .■  - 
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A   REMARKABLE    MACHINING    PERFORMANCE    WITH 
A   MOTOR-DRIVEN    TOOL. 


An  interesting  machining  performance  was  recently  made 
with  a  large  motor-driven  boring  mill  at  the  shops  of  the  Bui- 
lo«k  Electric  Company  at,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  serves  to 
demonstrate  the  true  value  of  the  electrical  method  of  tool 
driving.  The  tool  in  use  was  a  12-foot  Niles  boring  mill, 
direct-driven  by  a  Bullock  standard  type  N  multiple-voltage 
motor,  rated  at  15  h.p.  at  a  speed  of  500  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. This  motor  is  located  within  the  protecting  boxing  shown 
at  the  left  of  the  frame  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  the 
motor  shown  on  top  of  the  frame  of  the  tool  being  used  exclu- 
sively for  adjusting  the  cross  rail. 

The  work  was  the  large  cast-iron  commutator  sleeve  shown 
on  the  table  of  the  machine,  of  which  there  were  several  for 
an  order  of  2,200-kw.  direct-current  generators  being  built  by 
the  Bullock  Company  for  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company. 


\TKW    OF    THE    BORI.NT.    MILL   USED    IN    TVKNING    THE    crOMMl'TATOR    .SLEEVES 
BULLOrK    ELECTRIC    MFG.    CO. 

The  castings  were  of  medium  hard  iron,  and  the  tool  steel 
used  was  the  Firth-Sterling  air-hardening  tool  steel.  Both 
heads  were  used,  one  tool  in  each,  the  table  revolving  for  a 
cutting  speed  of  60  ft.  per  minute.  The  depth  of  cut  at  either 
tool  varied  from  %  to  %  in.,  due  to  the  usual  inequalities  of 
surface  of  castings,  and  the  feed  was  %  in.  at  each  tool, 
which  corresponds  to  a  feed  of  V^  in.  per  revolution  of  the 
table  if  only  a  single  tool  were  used. 

Under  this  feed*  the  metal  was  removed  at  the  rate  of 
1.200  lbs.  of  chips  per  hour.  Careful  measurements  were 
made  of  the  power  required  for  driving  the  machines  under 
these  conditions,  which  showed  the  gross  input  at  the 
motor,  measured  electrically,  to  be  Vi  h.p.  for  each  cubic  inch 
of  metal  removed — a  very  economical  performance.  The 
a<laptability  of  the  multiple  voltage  system  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  this  operation;  with  the  controller  used 
on  this  machine,  giving  26  different  speeds,  it  was  extremely 
easy  to  satisfactorily  adjust  the  cutting  speed  to  the  capacity  of 
the  tool  steel  used,  as  a  result  of  which  this  high  cutting  rate 
was  obtained. 

Another  interesting  result  was  recently  shown  at  the  Bul- 
lock Company's  works  in  a  compariso"  of  machining  oper 
ations.  A  power  input  test,  similar  to  the  above-describee 
test  upon  the  boring  mill,  was  made  upon  a  motor-driven 
rotary  planer  which  was  being  operated  at  a  high  cutting 
rate  planing  cast  iron.     The  tool  was  a  Pond  rotary  planer 


with  a  50-in.  head  having  GO  inserted  cutters,  and  wai! 
driven  at  a  feed  of  %  in.  per  revolution  of  the  head,  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  feed  of  a  trifle  over  .01  in.  per  cutter.  The 
amount  of  metal  removed  at  this  cutting  rate  was  1,200  lbs. 
per  hour  (20  lbs.  per  minute).  Measurements  of  the  power 
required  to  drive  the  tool  showed  a  power  input  at  the  motor 
of  15  h.p.;  from  this  it  is  evident  that  with  20  lbs.  of  chips 
removed  per  minute  with  15  h.p.,  %  h.p.  is  required  per  pound 
of  metal  removed — an  expenditure  of  three  times  as  much 
power  as  was  required  upon  the  boring-mill  operation. 

While  the  actual  expenditure  of  power  per  cubic  inch  of 
metal  removed  is  of  minor  importance  as  compared  with  the 
time  required  for  an  operation  in  most  cases,  still  the  dis- 
crepancy in  power  required  by  the  rotary  planer  is  here  very 
significant.  It  illustrates  in  the  most  forcible  manner  possi- 
ble the  effect  of  the  multiple  inserted  cutter  tool:  with  each 
cutter  of  the  head  having  an  individual  feed  of  .01  in.  the 
metal  removed  is  very  finely  broken  up — almost  pulverized — 
while  with  the  boring  mill  using  only  two  cutting  tools  under 
very  heavy  feeds  the  metal  is  broken  up  into  chips  of  coarser 
size.  The  rotary  planer  operation  would  naturally  require 
more  power,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  required  three 
times  as  much  power  as  the  boring  mill  operation  per  unit 
of  metal  removed  for  that  reason. 


Mr.  Alexander  C.  Humphreys  was  inaugurated  president  of 
the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  at  Hoboken  February  5. 
succeeding  the  late  president,  Henry  Morton,  who  held  the 
office  from  the  founding  of  the  institute  in  1870  until  his  death 
last  year.  President  Humphreys  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1851,  and  came  to  this  country  while  a  young  man.  After 
spending  a  number  of  years  in  business  and  rising  to  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  of  the  Bayonne  and  Greenville  Gas  Light 
Company,  he  arranged  to  study  at  Stevens  Institute,  and  by 
employing  his  evenings  and  spare  time,  completed  his  course 
to  graduation  in  1881.  He  then  became  chief  engineer  of  the 
Pintsch  Lighting  Company  and  remained  until  1894,  when  he 
turned  his  attention  to  business  in  the  firm  of  Humphreys  & 
Glasgow.  He  has  had  a  prominent  part  in  constructing  gas 
and  electric  lighting  plants  and  in  their  management  and  the 
business  interests  connected  with  them.  Coming  as  he  does 
from  a  successful  business  experience,  and  being  an  energetic, 
forceful  man,  he  is  unusually  well  qualified  to  succeed  to  this 
important  office.  The  many  friends  of  Stevens  Institute,  as 
well  as  its  nearly  one  thousand  graduates,  look  forward  to  his 
administration  -with  confidence  and  expectation  of  continued 
progress. 


Mr.  R.  J.  Gross,  second  vice-president  of  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  has  started  on  a  trip 
around  the  world.  He  goes  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  the  first 
stop  to  be  at  Honolulu.  From  there  he  goes  to  Japan,  Korea 
and  Siam,  and  from  China  he  will  travel  over  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad  to  Russia.  He  plans  to  visit  every  country 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Gross  will  be  absent  from  this  country  about 
a  year.  The  purpose  of  his  trip  is  to  make  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  opportunities  for  American  locomotives  in  the 
Orient  and  European  countries  and  to  establish  systematic 
business  relations.  Mr.  Gross  will  be  accompanied  on  his  trip 
by  Charles  M.  Muchnic,  until  recently  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  who  will  act  as  Mr.  Gross'  secretary. 


Mr.  Max  Toltz  has  resigned  as  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway.  He  is  engaged  in  superintending 
the  application  of  his  system  of  acetylene  car  lighting  to  a 
large  number  of  cars  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  has  been 
retained  by  that  road  in  a  consulting  engineering  capacity  in 
connection  with  the  new  shops  at  Montreal. 
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A   REMARKABLE     MACHINING     PERFORMANCE    WITH 
T:      ,;-^-  ;■      A    MOTOR-DRIVEN    TOOL. 


:      An   fhtt'iVstiiii;    iiuuhinini;   iMM-r«tinian<t>   was    nMriiMy    hiail*- 
•  Avith  H  lurgo  nu)t()i-(liiv«'n  hoiiiif;  mill  at  the  shops  of  the  Uul- 
Jo«k    KI«Htri<-   Company   at   Ciininnali.  Ohio,    whii-h    servos  to 
tlemoijsf rate  the  tnie  >'alne   of  the  eleetri<-al    method   of  tool 
iliiviii^.      The   too!    in    nse    was   a    12-foot    Niles    hoiing    niili, 
(iii'eit.-ilriveu    hy   a    Hullorlx    standard    typ«'    N   nni!tiple-voltane 
motor,  rated  at  ir>  h.p.  at  a  speed  of  .')(»«»  revolutions  per  min- 
■ntei;  This  nvot()r  is  Uwated  within  ilie  proteeting  boxing  shown 
at  the  Fefi  of  tile  frame  it>  tlie  a<ronipaMyinjr  ilinsiration.  tlie 
motor  shown  on  top  of  tlie  fiame  of  the  tool  l)eing  vtsed  exclu- 
sively for  adjusting  the  rross  rail.    •   '        ■         ' 
,:-. ;^h!P.  work  \va.^  the  laige  east-iron  <ommu(ator  sleeve  shown 
f»u  the  tahle  of  the  maihine.  of  which  there  were  several  for 
an  order  of  l.'.L'on-|<\v.  direct-eiirrent  generators  being  built  !)y 
_  llu*   ^{tilhn  k   (."onii>any   for  the   I'iilsbuig  iie<lu(tion   Comi»any. 
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;'■•  ;^,'--^,(  .:';>■.    ^      ji  air:.  ,»o.  :         "     ■ 

The  castings  Wen-  of  medium  fiafd  iron!  and  the  tool  steel 
■  ii.sed  was  the  Kirth-Sterliug  air-liaitliiiing  tool  steel.  Hoth 
'heads  w^ere  tis<Ml,  orie  tool  in  eaih,  the  tahle  revolving  for  a 
tutting  speed  of  W»  ft.  per  minute.  The  depth  of  ent  at  either 
.tool  varied  from  ■",  to  T.s  in.,  due  to  the  usual  inequalities  of 
;.sarfjue  of  rastings.  and  the  feed  was  's  in.  at  eaih  tool. 
.  whieh  eorresponds  to  a  feed  of  ',  in.  per  revolution  of  the 
' table  if  oftl^,  a  single  tool  were  used.     (;■  m^^-,;  ■      j-v- 

'     rmfer   this    feed    the    metal    was    removed    at    tlie    rate    of 
Hvi^Wi    Uk*.    of    ihips    per    hour.      Careful     mtasurrments    were 
iHUde  of  the  power  required   for  driving  the  marhines  un<ler 
_:i"h«*e  ,  londitions.     which     show«d     the     gross     input     at     tin' 
motor.  ni«'asured  eleetriially.  to  l»e   ',  h.p.  for  each  «ubi<-  inch 
.of    Tiietal     rcnioved— a.    very    eronomical    performance.      The 
adaptability  of  the  multiple  voltage  .<>ystem   »  annot  be  better 
illustrated  thian  by  this  operation;    with  the  controller  used 
.on  this  machine,  giving  2fi  different  speeds,  it  was  extremely 
easy  to  satisfactorily  adjust  the  cutting  speed  to  the  capa(  ity  of 
the  tool  steel  used,  as  a  result  of  ^Yhiea  this  high  cutting  rate 
>;was  obtained..  .'■ ,     "  "-•    .i . .".  ■ '^^-■■•- ■■■v-'--^'       ^'  •■•.';■•;:'    :    .  .'. 
;'  Another  interesting  result  was  recently  shown  at  the  Bul- 
lock  Company's   works   in   a   compariso''    of  machining   oftrr 
^aiions.      A    power    injiut    test,    similar    to    tin*    above  describee 
.test    Hpon    the   boring   mill,    was    made    upon    a    motor-driven 
rotary    planer  which    was   being   operated   at   a   high   cutting 
rate  planing  cast  iron.     The  tool   was  a   Pond   rotary  planer 


with  a  .".••-in.  head  having  •;<•  insei'ted  cutters,  and  wa." 
driven  at  a  fei'd  of  's  in.  per  revolution  of  the  head,  whicir 
is  ecpiivalent  to  a  feed  of  a  trifle  over  .01  in.  per  cutter.  The 
amoiinl  of  metal  rentoved  at  this  cutting  rate  was  1.200  lbs. 
liei-  hour  (20  lbs.  |)er  minute).  Measurements  of  the  power 
rcqtiired  to  drive  the  tool  showed  a  powcf  ini)ut  at  the  motor 
of  15  h.p.;  from  this  it  is  evident  that  with  20  lbs.  of  chips 
removed  per  minute  with  1.".  h.p.,  "•,  h.p.  is  required  per  pound 
of  metal  removed — an  expenditure  of  three  times  as  mu<'h 
power  as  was  required   upon  the  boring-mill  operation.  /  :•, 

While   the  actual   expendittire  of  power   per   cubic    inch    of 
ttietil  removed  is  of  minor  importance  as  comi)ared  with  the 
lime   required    for  an   oi)eration    in    most    cases,   still    the   dis- 
crepancy in  power  required  by  the  rotary  planer  is  here  very 
significant.     It  illustrates  in  the  most  forcible  manner  possi 
i)le  the  effect  of  the  multiple  inserted  cutter  tool:     with  eacll 
cutter  of  the   head   having  an    individual    feed   of   .01    in.   the, 
metal   removed  is  very  finely  broken  uii — almost  pulverized-^r 
while  with  the  boring  mill  using  only  two  <-utting  tools  under-': 
very  heavy  feeds  the  metal  is  broken  u])  into  chips  (Tf  coar.ser 
size.      The    rotary    planer    operation    would    naturally    require^, 
more  power.  Init  it  is  intereslitjg  to  note  tliat  it  required  three 
times  as  much   power  as  the  boring  mill   operation   per  unit -^ 
of  metal  removf'd  for  that  reason.     .     ;..     -    .    ,  ;.  -    .  •.;;;- 


.Mr.  .Alexander  C.  Humphreys  was  inaugurated  pr«^sident  of 
the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  at  llohokeii  February  5, 
succiediug  (he  late  presi(h>iil.  Henry  .Morion,  wito  lield  the 
othce  from  the  founding  of  the  institute  in  ISTo  until  his  death 
last  year.  I'resident  Humphreys  was  horn  in  ScotlantI  in 
\s:>\.  ar.rl  came  to  this  (ountry  while  a  young  man.  After 
spending  a  number  of  years  in  business  and  rising  to  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  of  the  IJayonne  and  (Ji-eenville  (Jas  Light 
C(unpany.  he  arranged  to  study  at  Stevens  Institute,  and  by 
employing  his  evenings  and  S])are  time,  completed  his  course 
to  graduation  in  ISSI.  He  then  became  ihief  engineer  of  the 
Pintsch  Lighting  Company  and  remained  until  l.s!t4.  when  he 
tuiiied  his  attention  to  business  in  the  firm  of  Humphreys  & 
Clasgow.  He  has  had  a  prominent  part  in  constructing  gas 
and  f'lectric-  lighting  plants  and  in  their  management  and  the 
business  interests  connected  vvitli  them.  Coming  as  he  does 
from  a  successful  business  experience,  and  being  an  energetic, 
forceful  man.  he  is  untisually  well  qualified  to  succeed  to  this 
important  office.  The  many  friends  of  Stevens  Instittite,  as 
well  as  its  nearly  t)ne  thousand  graduates,  look  forward  to  his 
administration  with  confidence  and  expectation  of  continued 
progress. :.>•;:•.■     ■.•.:•;    '.    '^>\  ■•^''■^'v-^V'-V-W;-..  ^\".{>;:.''' •    :•.;;  •; 


Mr.  R.  .T.  Oross.  second  vice-president  of  tbe  American  T.oco- 
motive  Company,  iMinkirk.  N.  Y.,  has  started  on  a  trip 
arotind  the  world.  He  goes  by  way  of  San  I''rancisco.  the  first 
stop  to  he  at  Honolulu.  From  there  he  goes  to  .Japan,  Korea 
and  Siam.  and  from  China  he  will  travel  over  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Itailrtiad  to  Russia.  He  plans  to  visit  every  country 
in  Kurop<'.  .Mr.  (Jross  will  be  absent  from  this  country  about 
a  year.  The  pniiKt.se  of  Itis  trip  is  to  make  a  careful  invest! 
gat  ion  of  the  opportunities  for  American  locomotives  in  the 
Orient  and  Furopeati  countries  attd  to  «'stablish  systematic 
business  relations.  Mr.  (Jro.ss  will  lie  accompanied  on  his  trip 
by  Charles  M.  .Muchni<'.  until  recently  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  hcnvei-  ii  Rio  fJrande,  who  will  act  as  Mr.  Gross'  secretary. 


Mr.  Max  Toltz  has  resigned  as  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Great  Xorthern  Railway.  He  is  engaged  in  superintending 
the  application  of  his  system  of  acetylene  car  lighting  to  a 
large  number  of  cars  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  has  been 
retaint'd  by  that  road  in  a  consulting  engineering  capacity  in 
connection  with  the  new  shops  at  Montreal. 
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NEW    LCXOMOTIVE    SHOPS. 


Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway. 


III. 


{For  previous  article  see  page  53.) 


In  the  February  number  the  locomotive  erecting  and  machine 
shop  was  described  in  detail.  The  other  buildings  are  of 
similar  character  but  of  lighter  construction,  to  adapt  them 
to  their  special  purposes. 

BOILER    SHOP. 

This  building  has  a  main  bay  and  a  50-ft.  lean-to.  The  main 
bay  provides  for  boiler  and  tank  work  and  is  served  by  a  35- 
ton  crane  on  runways  extending  over  the  dwarf  wall  into  the 
erecting  shop.  One  track  extends  through  this  bay  and  four 
other  tracks  180  ft.  long  provide  for  the  tank  work.  In  the 
lean-to  is  a  space  of  400  x  50  ft.  for  machinery  and  the  riveting 
and  flanging  equipment.  A  monitor  extends  almost  the  entire 
length  of  the  main  bay  and  five  ventilators  each  having  16 
sash  are  provided  for  in  the  roof  of  the  lean-to.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  glass  in  the  roof  is  shown  in  the  photograph  of 
this  building  on  page  12  of  the  January  number.  This  build- 
ing has  a  slag  roof  over  hemlock  roof  boards.  The  floor  of 
the  erecting  flue  and  flange  departments  is  of  earth  and  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  building  of  wood.  F'rom  the  north  end  of 
the  building  to  the  riveting  tower  the  lean-to  is  served  by  a 
5-ton  electric  crane,  controlled  from  the  floor  of  the  shop. 
This  covers  all  of  the  space  over  which  boiler  plates  are 
handled. 

The  riveting  and  flanging  outfits  are  placed  under  a  riveting 
"tower  located  over  the  roof  of  the  lean-to  and  about  150  ft. 
from  the  north  end  of  the  shop.  In  the  tower  is  a  crane  to 
serve  the  riveter  and  a  small  lean-to,  on  the  roof  of  the  shop 
lean-to  and  built  from  the  tower,  provides  for  the  accumulator 
for  the  riveter,  flanging  press  and  hydraulic  punch.  The  hy- 
draulic machinery  warrants  a  separate  description.  The  in- 
stallation of  a  flanging  press  in  a  railroad  repair  shop  is  some- 
what unusual.  In  the  small  plan  of  the  space  under  the  rivet- 
ing tower  the  location  of  the  flange  furnace  is  shown  and  its 
construction  is  illustrated  by  sectional  views.  The  smoke  flue 
passes  under  the  wall  of  the  shop  connecting  to  the  stack 
which  is  seen  in  the  photograph  on  page  12. 

SMITH    AND  FORGE  SHOP. 

This  building  is  568x60  ft.  The  north  half  is  the  forge 
shop  and  the  south  half  the  smith  shop.  A  lean-to  180  x  20  ft. 
provides  a  furnace  room  outside  of  the  main  wall  of  the  forge 
shop.  The  roof  has  a  slag  covering  and  the  floor  is  of 
earth  throughout.  A  10-ton  electric  traveling  crane  serves  the 
entire  shop  and  the  forge  shop  has  17  jib  cranes  for  the  ham- 
mers and  fires.  The  furnaces  are  fired  with  coal.  Over  each  of 
the  six  furnaces  a  horizontal  tubular  boiler  is  placed  to  utilize 
the  waste  heat.  These  furnish  steam  for  the  hammers  and  the 
exhaust  is  piped  to  the  general  heating  system  and  to  the 
atmosphere  through  a  pressure  retaining  valve.  Smaller  fur- 
naces are  located  in  the  shop,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  which 
shows  the  location  of  the  bending  machinery  and  forges. 

THE    FOUNDRY    .\ND    STOCK    HOl'SE. 

This  building  is  400  x  130  ft.  It  has  a  center  and  two  side 
bays.  A  10-ton  crane  covers  the  whole  of  the  center  bay  and 
each  lean-to  has  a  1-ton  crane  operated  by  compressed  air  and 
having  shorter  runways  because  of  the  core  ovens  and  cupolas. 
In  the  main  bay  there  are  also  4  portable  electric  cranes.  The 
glazing  in  this  building,  is  shown  in  the  photograph  on  page  13. 
In  the  plan  the  arrangement  of  the  floor  space  is  indicated. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the  stock  house  for  the 
foundry.  It  is  seen  in  the  third  photograph  on  page  13.  This 
building   is   161   x   40  ft.   and  has  two  standard  gauge  tracks, 


one  on  each  side,  extending  into  the  building  at  the  yard  le\  i. 

Under  these  tracks  are  bins  for  the  storage  of  foundry  i  i- 

terial.    On  a  level  with  the  floor  of  tnis  building  and  the  flo  s 

of  the  bins  is  a  push  car  track  with  a  turn-table  at  the  cen  r 

of  the  building.     From  the  transverse  track  the  loaded  c  s 
are  pushed  into  the  foundry  through  a  tunnel  to  the  foundry^ 

elevators  to  the  cupolas  or  to  the  foundry  floor,  as  requii  i 
Kinnear  rolling  shutters  are  titted  to  the  track  doors. 

CARPENTER  AND  PATTERN  SHOP. 

In  this  building,  200  x  60  ft.,  with  three  and  one-half  stori  s, 
all  of  the  woodwork  of  the  plant  is  concentrated.  The  m:  n 
floor  provides  for  dry  lumber  storage  at  the  south  end,  iv  i 
to  this  is  the  paint  shop  for  cabs  and  special  work,  while  i  ,e 
north  end  contains  the  electrician's  store-room  and  repair  sli  p 
and  the  scale  department.  The  second  floor  is  used  for  a  g'  \- 
eral  woodworking  shop,  including  the  pattern  shop.  The  thi  il 
and  fourth  floors  are  used  for  pattern  storage.  This  building 
is  well  lighted  and  convenient.  It  has  two  exterior  elevators 
with  10  X  12  ft.  platforms,  one  on  the  south  end  and  the  oth*'r 
on  the  west  side  of  the  building.  This  building  has  an  imn 
fire-escape  at  the  north  end. 

STORE  HOUSE. 

As  shown  in  the  general  ground  plan,  on  page  10,  the  storf  • 
house  is  built  between  and  connected  to  the  boiler  and  smith 
shops.  It  is  also  near  the  machine  and  erecting  shops.  The 
building  is  100  x  70  ft.,  two  stories  high  atid  equipped  with  au 
elevator  with  a  6  x  9  ft.  platform.  The  track  running  through 
its  center  extends  also  through  the  locomotive  machine  shoii. 
The  storehouse  floor  is  raised  to  the  level  of  the  floor  of  u 
freight  car.  Between  this  track  and  the  elevator  is  a  platform 
scale.  Light  for  the  lower  floor  comes  through  two  well^' 
through  the  second  floor,  over  which  are  the  roof  monitors. 

OFFICE   BUILDING. 

This  building  has  three  floors,  the  second  being  on  the  level 
with  the  street.  The  lower  floor,  12  ft.  below  the  street  level, 
provides  for  the  offices  of  the  general  foreman,  shop  clerical 
forces  and  timekeepers.  On  the  second  or  main  floor  are  the 
offices  of  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  master  car 
builder,  with  their  clerks.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  was 
shown  in  the  large  ground  plan  on  page  10.  A  large  room  occu 
pies  the  greater  part  oi  the  floor  with  a  large  vault  at  thf 
north  end  and  toilet  rooms  in  the  corners.  Other  offices  art 
located  on  each  side  of  the  hall  at  the  south  end.  The  drawing 
room  on  the  third  floor  is  a  flne,  large,  well  lighted  room.  A 
cement-floored  blue-print  room,  office  for  the  chief  draftsman 
and  electrical  engineer  and  the  large  drawing  room  occupy  thi 
whole  floor. 

In  such  large  shop  buildings  it  was  necessary  to  employ  de 
vices  whereby  the  inaccessible  windows  in  the  monitors  ma> 
be  quickly  closed  in  case  of  sudden  storms.  In  the  locomo 
tive  shop  the  sashes  are  operated  in  lengths  of  about  100  ft 
by  shafts  of  l^/i-in.  pipe.  These  are  rotated  by  means  oi 
air  cylinders  6  x  10  ins.  in  size,  which  are  controlled  from  a 
central  point  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  roof  columns.  The  other 
buildings  have  the  Evans  window-controlling  devices  supplied 
by  the  Quaker  City  Machine  Company,  of  Richmond,  Ind 
These  are  operated  by  hand. 

The  power  house  and  machinery  equipment  of  the  plant  wil' 
be  the  subjects  of  separate  articles. 


The  Great  Western  Railway,  of  England,  has  ordered  a  Du 
Bousquet  four-cylinder  compound  locomotive  in  order  to  make 
a  close  study  of  the  French  locomotives  with  respect  to  Eng- 
lish conditions.  In  this  case  not  only  the  locomotive  but  the 
runner,  the  fireman,  and  also,  perhaps,  the  fuel,  are  to  be  im- 
ported for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  merits  of  the  French 
practice  under  the  best  conditions  obtainable. 
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POWERFUL    ENGLISH    SUBURBAN    L(X:OMOTIVE. 


Great  Eastern  Railway. 


This  road  has  a  very  important  suburban  service,  which  is 

anstantly   increasing,  and   in   order  to  handle  it  punctually 

..  ith   its  existing  schedules   this   interesting  locomotive  was 

•signed  by  Mr.  James  Holden,  locomotive  superintendent  of 

[Ue  road,  and  one  has  been  built  at  the  Stratford  shops. 

It  has  ten  54-in.  driving  wheels  and  a  wheel  base  of  19  ft. 
N  ins.,  the  central  pair  being  flangeless.  It  is  a  simple  engine, 
with  three  18\ii  by  24-in.  cylinders,  two  of  which  are  outside 
and  the  other  inside  the  frames.  The  inside  cylinder  connects 
(o  a  central  crank  on  the  second  axle,  and,  to  provide  clearance 
for  the  crosshead,  the  leading  driving  axle  is  cranked.     The 


connecting  rod  is  6  ft.  9%  ins.  long  between  centers,  and  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  frame,  one  leg  of  which 
passes  above  and  the  other  below  the  leading  axle.  The  cranks 
are  set  at  angles  of  120  deg.  to  each  other.  The  boiler 
is  large,  and  appears  to  be  up  to  the  limit  of  size  for  this  road. 
It  provides  3,010  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  and  42  sq.  ft.  of  grate 
area,  these  figures  being  the  largest  ever  employed  in  English 
locomotive  practice.  This  boiler  has  six  SVa-in.  safety  valves. 
The  boiler  pressure  is  200  lbs. 

This  is  a  remarkable  locomotive,  and  it  gives  an  impression 
of  the  difficulties  presented  by  suburban  service  of  the  present 
time.  That  the  most  powerful  locomotive  in  England  is  de- 
signed specially  for  suburban  service  indicates  the  severity  of 
the  conditions.  We  are  indebted  to  Engineering  for  these  en- 
gravings. =    -  . 


POWERFUL   SUBURBAN  LOCOMOTIVE.  WITH   THREE   CYLINDERS. 

GBEAT  EASTERN  RAILWAY. 


ATOMIZERS    FOR    LIQUID    FUEL. 


In  using  oil  fuel  in  marine  service  the  use  of  steam  for 

iitomizing  is  important,  and  this  was  the  subject  of  careful  at- 

'  ntion  by  the  "Liquid  Fuel  Board"  of  the  navy  department.    It 

•as  found  that  with  steam  atomizing  burners  the  average 

"ircentage  of  steam  required  for  the  burners  was  about  4Vi 

'T  cent,  of  the  entire  evaporation  of  the  boilers.    Such  a  con- 

•  raption  of  water  that  must  be  made  up  by  evaporators  on 

ipboard  leads  to  the  use  of  air  as  an  atomizing  agent.    Con- 

rning  the  matter  of  steam  in  the  flame,  the  recent  report 

-^    Rear    Admiral     Melville    states    that    there     is     quite 

'■>■    widespread    misconception    regarding    the    part    that  the 

•'"earn    which    is    used    for    atomizing    purposes    plays    in 

'Meeting   combustion.     It    is    supposed    by    many   that   after 

tomlzing    the    oil    the    steam    is    decomposed    and    that 

"^  e  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  again  united,  thus  producing 

^"pat  and  adding  to  the  heat  value  of  the  fuel.    While  it  may 


be  true  that  the  presence  of  steam  may  change  the  character 
and  sequence  of  the  chemical  reaction,  and  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  higher  temperature  at  some  part  of  the  flame, 
such  an  advantage  will  be  offset  by  lower  temperatures  else- 
where between  the  grate  and  the  base  of  the  stack.  All  steam 
that  enters  the  furnace  will,  if  combustion  is  complete,  pass 
up  the  stack  as  steam,  also  carrying  with  it  a  certain  quantity 
of  waste  heat.  The  amount  of  this  waste  heat  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  steam  and  its  temperature  at  entrance  of 
the  furnace.  The  quantity  of  available  heat,  measured  in 
thermal  units,  is  undoubtedly  diminished  by  the  introduction 
of  steam.  In  an  efficient  boiler  it  is  quantity  of  heat  rather 
than  intensity  that  is  wanted.  For  many  manufacturing  pur- 
poses intensity  of  heat  may  be  of  primary  Importance,  but  in 
a  marine  steam  generator  a  local  intense  heaC  is  objectionable 
on  other  grounds  than  those  of  economy,  viz.:  its  liability  to 
cause  leaky  tubes  and  seams  from  the  unequal  expansion  of 
heating  surfaces. 
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A    PORTABLE    ELECTRICALLY    DRIVEN    GRINDING 

MACHINE. 


A  valuable  feature  of  the  equipment  of  the  new  Collinwood 
shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  is  to 
be  found  in  the  addition  of  a  number  of  the  Hisey  portable 
electrically  driven  grinders  for  use  as  attachments  to  lathes, 
planers,  milling  machines,  etc.,  for  various  grinding  opera- 
tions.   The  Hisey  motor  grinder,  which  was  recently  put  upon 


THB   HISET  PORTABLE   GRINDER. 

the  market  in  an  improved  form  by  the  Hisey-Wolf  Machine 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  involves  in  its  construction  some 
valuable  features.  It  is  a  tool  of  unusual  value  on  account  of 
its  ready  and  easy  application  to  a  large  number  of  otherwise 
difficult  operations,  and  its  time-saving  qualities,  due  to  sim- 
plicity of  application  and  operation. 

This  device,  which  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving, consists  of  an  iron-clad  bipolar  electric  motor,  with 
an  emery  wheel  attached  directly  upon  the  end  of  its  armature 
shaft,  the  whole  of  which  may  be  mounted  in  the  tool-post  of 
a  machine  tool.  The  motor  is  built  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  according  to  a  design  especially  calculated  for  the 
high  speed  necessary.  The  high  speed  is  obtained  by  a  two- 
pole  design  of  field  magnet  frame,  which  provides  a  closed 
magnetic  circuit  and  also  a  perfect  mechanical  protection  for 
the  armature  and  its  commutator. 

The  motor  illustrated  in  the  engraving  runs  at  a  speed  of 
4,500  rev.  per  min.,  a  special  design  of  toothed  armature  being 
used  to  withstand  this  speed.  The  notchings  for  receiving  the 
wire  are  very  narrow  near  the  periphery,  but  widen  out  farther 
in;  this  permits  a  wedge  to  be  driven  in  after  the  armature 
conductors  are  in  place,  which  retain  them  with  absolute 
security.  The  armatures  are  wound  for  either  110  or  220  volts, 
direct  current. 

An  important  feature  of  this  machine  is  the  armature  bear- 
ings. They  are  cone  bearings  at  both  ends,  the  cones  for  which 
have  two  ground  surfaces,  one  of  3  degs.  and  the  other  of  45 
degs.  inclination.  These  cones  are  tightened  up  to  any  degree 
of  tightness  by  the  adjusting  nut,  T,  on  the  shaft  at  the  com- 
mutator end.  By  this  means  the  true  rigidness  in  running 
and  freedom  from  end  play,  so  necessary  for  exact  grinding, 
are  perfectly  secured.  « 


In  using,  the  tool  is  mounted  by  the  shank  in  the  tool  post 
of  the  lathe,  milling  machine  or  other  machine  tool,  and 
started  by  inserting  the  extension  plug.  A,  in  the  nearest  in- 
candescent lamp  socket.  The  shank,  G,  is  of  steel  and  is  fitted 
to  the  cap  of  the  V-way.  The  V-slide  permits  a  cross  adjust- 
ment of  3  ins.,  by  means  of  handle  E. 

This  machine  has  a  wide  range  of  work,  such  as  grinding 
centers,  cutters,  reamers,  dies,  rolls,  etc.;  also  surface,  parallel 
and  internal  grinding  jobs  of  all  kinds.  For  internal  grinding 
the  extension  mandrel,  N,  is  used  by  removing  the  regular 
grinding  wheel  and  attaching  in  its  place.  This  permits 
grinding  in  as  small  a  hole  as  the  wheel  on  the  extension 
mandrel  will  enter. 

The  tooth  rest,  F,  is  a  valuable  attachment  for  the  grinder, 
serving  as  an  index  for  cutter  and  reamer  grinding,  and  in- 
suring that  each  tooth  is  ground  correctly  by  acting  as  a  stop 
in  rotating  the  cutter. 

For  surface  grinding  the  device  is  very  easily  attached  to 
the  planer  or  shaper  tool  post,  and  used  like  a  cutting  tool. 
One  of  the  best  tributes  to  the  general  usefulness  of  this  device 
is  the  use  made  of  it  in  the  manufacture  of  its  own  parts  at 
the  Hisey-Wolf  shop.  A  great  many  of  the  parts  are  finished 
by  grinding,  but  the  most  difficult  of  all,  the  armature  core, 
is  ground  down  not  only  for  smoothness  but  also  the  necessary 
balancing,  which  is  thus  secured  with  perfect  ease. 

,  j.. 


DRAWING    TABLE    FOR    TRACING    BLUE    PRINTS. 


During  the  early  experience  of  everyone  who  works  in  a 
drawing  room  difficulties  are  met  in  traciyg  blue  prints,  espe- 
cially if  the  prints  are  indistinct.  Mr.  W.  R.  Maurer,  chief 
draftsman  of  the  motive  power  department  of  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburg  Railway  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  devised 
a  convenient  table  for  this  purpose.  The  table  is  of  pine, 
stained,  and  the  complete  cost  is  about  $5.  The  glass  is  made 
IV^  ins.  smaller  than  the  margin  of  the  standard  size  sheets 


DRAWING    TABLE    FOR    TRACING    BLUB    PRINTS 

used  on  the  road  referred  to  and  it  is  also  used  conveniently 
for  one-half  and  one-quarter  sheets.  A  reflector  receives  light 
from  a  window  and  projects  it  through  the  glass  under  the 
print.  The  reflector  is  hinged.  By  making  the  board  separate 
it  may  be  removed  from  the  frame.  The  under  side  of  the 
board  and  the  inside  of  the  frame  above  the  reflector  are 
painted  white.  In  using  this  table  it  Is  placed  in  front  of  a 
window  and  the  curtain  drawn  down  so  that  the  strong  light 
comes  from  below.  Mr.  Maurer  says  that  with  this  device  it 
is  possible  to  trace  a  blue  print  through  a  sheet  of  Whatman's 
paper.   .  • 
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GRADING  OF  VASTE. 


TESTS    DEVELOPING    A    SYSTEM    OF    "MERIT    MAKKING,"    INDICATING 
POSSIBILITY    OF    SPECIFICATIONS    FOB    COTTON    WASTE. 


The  immense  annual  consumption  of  waste  by  large  rail- 
road systems  tias  for  a  long  time  rendered  apparent  the  desir- 
ability of  having  a  system  for  definitely  grading  the  various 
qualities  of  cotton  waste  with  respect  to  the  results  that  may 
be  expected.  Purchasing  from  the  makers'  classifications  is 
indefinite.  Inasmuch  as  information  is  rarely  given  regarding 
the  relative  values  of  their  different  classes  or  brands. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  this  subject  and  the  uncertainty 
of  th«  properties  defining  the  relative  values  of  waste,  the 
New  York  Central  recently  instituted  an  investigation  ot 
various  standard  commercial  brands,  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining data  that  might  eventually  lead  to  the  introduction 
of  specifications  governing  its  purchase.  The  properties  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  waste,  namely,  those  of 
absorption,  capillarity  and  expansion  resulting  from  absorp- 
tion, were  determined  for  several  different  commercial  brands. 
*iine  samples  were  tested,  the  analyses  of  which  appear  in 
the  accompanying  Table  No.  1.  The  absorption  and  the  ex- 
pansion resulting  therefrom  are  given  in  per  cent,  of  original 
volumes,  while  the  capillarity  is  given  both  in  per  cent,  of 
weight  and  in  height,  the  results  obtaineu  appearing  in  Table 
No.  2,  which  exhibits  the  unexpected  variations  between  stand- 
ard brands. 

An  effort  was  made  to  compare  the  effects  of  the  various 
amounts  of  foreign  matter  upon  the  absorption,  expansion 
and  capillarity  In  height,  but  the  indications  were  difficult 
of  interpretation.  The  general  indication  of  this  portion  of 
the  test  points,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  waste  Is  best 
which  has  the  least  foreign  matter— that  is,  the  one  which  is 
cleanest 

The  most  important  teature  of  this  investigation  was  the 
system  of  "merit  marking"  developed  for  summing  up  the 
results  of  the  different  determinations  for  facility  in  com- 
paring total  results  of  each  brand.  This  consists  of  a  num- 
bering or  ranking  of  the  various  brands  tested  from  1  up  to 
the  total  number  tested,  according  to  their  relative  value  or 
merit  in  each  property  investigated;  that  is,  the  brand  having 
the  greatest  amount  of  foreign  matter,  for  instance,  is  marked 
1,  the  lowest  rank;  the  brand  next  better  is  marked  2,  and 
so  on.  In  the  same  way,  the  brand  giving  the  greatest  absorp- 
tion is  given  the  highest  rank  (marked  the  highest  number), 
ana  that  giving  the  least  is  marked  1,  the  lowest  rank.  Table 
No.  3  shows  the  merit  marking  for  the  nine  samples  tested; 
brand  No.  7  gave  the  least  absorption  and  was  therefore  marked 
1,  while  brand  No.  2  gave  the  greatest  and  was  thus  marked  9, 
the  highest  rank  of  the  nine  tested.  Where  two  or  more  sam- 
ples gave  equally  good  results  in  any  particular  property  in- 
vestigated, they  are  given  the  same  merit  mark  or  rank  down 
from  tne  highest  value.  The  sum  total  of  the  rank  numbers 
received  in  all  the  investigations  for  a  sample  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  comparison  of  that  sample  with  the  others,  giving, 
as  It  were,  the  total,  or  preponderance,  of  merit  of  that  sample. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  this  method  of 
comparison  may  not  be  strictly  exact;  this  method  makes 
the  result  of  the  investigation  of  each  property  of  equal  im- 
portance In  Its  effect  upon  the  total,  whereas  the  investigation 
of  one  property  may  be  of  greater  importance  than  any  or 
all  of  the  others.  But  no  way  Is  apparent  for  grading  the 
importance  of  the  results  of  the  various  properties  tested, 
so  It  is  probable  that  the  method  outlined  above  is  approxi- 
mately correct.  It  Is  interesting  to  note,  however,  in  this 
connection  that  in  Table  3  the  final  totals,  which  establish 
the  actual  relative  merit  of  the  samples  tested,  have  graded 
the  samples  in  very  nearly  the  same  order  as  that  Indicated 


in  the  column  headed  "Total  Foreign  Matter,"  thus  adding 
further  proof  to  the  statement  above  to  the  effect  that  the 
less  "foreign  matter"  tnere  is  in  waste  the  higher  its  value. 

The  information  resulting  from  the  tests  recorded  in  Table 
No.  1  is  also  important.  It  shows  in  one  case  over  14 
per  cent,  of  moisture,  oils  and  fats;  in  two  cases  it  shows 
19  per  cent,  of  dirt  and  coloring  matter,  and  in  another  case 
31  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter.  It  is  of  interest  also  to  note 
that  the  waste  which  apparently  shows  the  best  in  the  tests 
contains  the  least  amount  of  wool. 

Specifications  for  cotton  waste  might  be  drawn  up  on  a 
basis  of  the  information  given  in  Table  No.  1,  giving  the  per 
cent,  of  moisture,  oiis  and  fats  allowed,  the  per  cent,  of  dirt 
and  coloring  matter  allowed,  and  the  total  per  cent,  of  both, 
and  also  the  per  cent,  of  wool.  The  per  cent,  of  coloring  mat- 
ter and  dirt  and  of  wool  should  be  less  for  white  waste  than 
for  colored  waste. 

.,      TABLE   NO.    1. 
Results  of  Chemical  Analyses  of  Samples  of  Waste. 


Moisture 

Dirt  and 

Total 

No.  of 

Oils  and 

C!oloring 

Foreign 

Sample 

.     Fats. 

Matter. 

Matter. 

Cotton. 

Wool. 

1 

7.20% 

4.30% 

11.50% 

66.10% 

22.40% 

2 

3.40% 

4.60% 

8.00% 

80.57% 

11.43% 

3 

6.10% 

19.00% 

25.10% 

51.83% 

23.07% 

4 

5.10% 

12.70% 

17.807o 

65.36% 

16.84% 

5 

11.50% 

19.50% 

31.00% 

52.007o 

17.00% 

6 
7 
8 

14.60% 

7.10% 

21.70% 

54.05% 

24.26% 

l6."2b% 

14.30% 

24. '50% 

57.27% 

18.23% 

9 

12.80% 

9.30% 
^         TABLE 

22.10% 
NO.   2. 

59.62% 

18.82% 

Tests  of  Waste 

for  Absorption,  Expansion 

and  Capillarity. 

Absorption, 

Kxpansion, 

Capillarity. 

Capillarity. 

by  Height 

No.  of 

Per  Cent. 

of 

Per  Cent,  of 

Per  Cent,  by 

Increase  in 

Sample 

.    Volume. 

Volume. 

Weight. 

Inches. 

1 

424.% 

7.80% 

215.% 

%'  to 

2- 

2 

489.% 

9.17% 

270.% 

%'  to 

2- 

3 

352.% 

7.80% 

165.% 

^'  to 

l¥ 

4 

441.% 

9.17% 

170.% 

%-  to 

5 

434.% 

6.25% 

110.% 

r-\i 

1' 

6 

409.% 

9.17% 

155.% 

2^"  ,. 

7 

350.% 

6.25% 

220.% 

5-16- 

to    1\' 

8 

470.% 

7.80% 

125.% 

%'  to 
%-  to 

w- 

9 

402.% . 

7.80% 

160.% 

TABLE 

NO.   3. 

System  of 

"Merit  Marking"  for  Grading  Waste. 

*            >     >  - 

■     ■;        J 

•             T     . 

«- Capillarity . > 

,    , 

»            >    >      J     t 

•      »   *  «    ,»     -: 

By  Height. 

•fego 

>  ».  t   t   -i 

»             » 

»    •           »    •        . 

, 

• 

ea>g« 

m  ■ 

fee  .  •••S  .«- 

l-^ 

at 

2         £| 

^^ 

< 

;..  sf 

in                 m 

^="= 

l?fklfil-l"trA    ^^Y»ln/»f 

1 

s    i  ;'■- 

ft- 

.        '"•  3 

7 

7                   9 

44 

2 

9  ., 

9 

.•J 

9 

7                  9 

62 

3 

3 

"2 

8 

5 

7                  6 

81 

4 

7 

7 

9 

6 

9                  8 

46 

5 

2 

6 

7 

1 

8                  5 

29 

6 

6 

4 

9 

8 

8                  9 

89 

7 

1 

7 

8 

6                  7 

•  • 

8 

*4 

8 

8 

2 

8                  6 

86 

9 

6 

8 

8 

4 

8                 7 

as 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  under  construction  at  present 
a  much  needed  new  building  for  its  engineering  departments. 
It  will  be  very  complete  in  its  appointments,  costing  about 
$140,000.  and  will  have  a  naval  testing  tank,  a  compressed-air 
laboratory,  a  hydraulic  laboratory,  refrigerating  and  cold  stor- 
age apparatus  and  other  valuable  equipment. 


A  Lighthouse  in  a  Desert. — There  is  at  least  one  lighthouse 
in  the  world  that  is  not  recorded  on  any  mariner's  chart.  It 
is  away  out  on  the  Arizona  desert,  and  marks  the  spot  where 
a  well  supplies  pure,  fresh  water  to  travelers.  It  is  the  only 
place  where  water  may  be  had  for  forty-five  miles  to  the  east- 
ward and  for  at  least  thirty  miles  in  any  other  direction.  The 
"house"  consists  of  a  tall  cottonwood  pole,  to  the  lop  of  which 
a  lantern  is  hoisted  every  night.  The  light  can  b*>  seen  for 
miles  across  the  plain  in  every  direction. 
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DEVICE  FOR  SPACING  DUNBAR  PACKING  RINGS. 


The  accompanying  drawing  represents  an  improved  device 
for  spacing  Dunbar  or  similar  packing  rings.  This  device  is 
not  essentially  different  from  the  one  devised  by  Mr.  George 
Wales  of  the  West  Burlington  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Railway,  which  was  described  on  page  89  of  our 
March,  1902,  issue.  It  consists  of  a  circular  cast-iron  plate, 
22  ins.  in  diameter,  with  circles  scribed  upon  its  face  to 
correspond  with  various  sizes  of  pistons,  the  range  being  from 
12  to  22  ins.  in  diameter.  At  the  center  of  the  plate  is  pivoted 
a  forked  bearing,  which  supports  a  rod  extending  to  the  edge 
of  the  plate:    thus  the  rod  may  be  raised  and  swung  around 
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PLANER    AND    MATCHER    FOR    THICK    STOCK. 
S.  A.  Woods  Macuine  Coxpany. 


I'LATK 


to  any  position,  clips  being  arranged  to  firmly  hold  it  at  60- 
d'  Tee  points  around  the  circle.  An  adjustable  sliding  pointer 
Is  arranged  on  the  rod  so  that  it  may  be  clamped  in  any  posi- 
tion thereupon.  When  the  bar  is  dropped  into  one  of  the  clips 
it  is  in  position  for  making  one  of  the  marks  on  the  ring  to  be 
cut;  then  by  dropping  it  into  all  the  rest  of  the  slots  and'hiaking 
marks  by  the  sliding  pointer,  the  six  equidistant  ma'"ks  neces- 
sary for  this  kind  of  packing  may  be  madfe:  •  i'kis  has  proved 
a  very  rapid  combination  and  has  maHy  advantages  for  quick 
work.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.'  F.'  Kiilv^en-.  df.  DdveCport, 
Iowa,  for  this  information.       •  .  '  -■ 


The  vessels  which  have  at  pre30u{  llie  i econf  Voi-  the  most 
economical  machinery  are  the  steamers  Inchdunc  and  Inch- 
marlo,  whose  machinery,  like  that  of  the  lona.  was  built  by 
the  Central  Marine  Engine  Company,  of  West  Hartlepool.  The 
engines  are  not  of  great  size,  the  aggregate  indicated  horse- 
power being  only  1,000.  The  steam  pressure  tarried  is  267 
lbs.  There  are  five  cylinders,  two  being  low  pressure,  but 
the  expansion  is  in  four  stages.  The  cylinder  diameters  are 
17.  24,  34  and  42  ins.,  the  stroke  of  all  pistons  being  42  ins. 
The  coal  per  horse-i)ower  on  the  trial  trip  from  Hartlepool  to 
Dover  was  the  unprecedentedly  small  amount  of  0.97  lb.  In 
this  machinery  everything  which  would  contribute  to  economy 
has  been  adopted.  The  steam  is  superheated  to  a  temperature 
of  about  500  deg.  V.,  and  all  the  cylinders,  excep:  the  high 
pressure,  are  jacketed,  both  on  the  barrel  and  on  the  (nds. 
The  feed  water  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  '{70  deg., 
and  a  light  artificial  draft  of  the  induced  type  is  used,  while 
the  boilers  are  fitted  with  Serve  tubes.  The  economy  attained 
in  this  machinery  of  getting  a  horse-power  for  about  one 
pound  of  coal  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  it  makes  a  record 
which  it  will  be  difficult  for  other  designers  to  excel,  if.  Indeed, 
in  vessels  of  large  power,  it  can  be  reached.— W.  M.  McFar- 
land,  in  Engitwering  Mayazinv. 


A  special  demand  has  developed  for  a  heavy  planer  and 
matcher  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  ordinary  fast  feed  matcher 
and  a  large  timber  sizer.  Such  a  machine  of  modern  construc- 
tion has  been  needed  to  perfectly  dress  and  match  thick  floor- 
ing timbers,  boards  and  other  material  used  in  car  building. 
The  S.  A.  W^oods  Machine  Company  of  South  Boston,  Mass., 
have  applied  their  long  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  car  builders  to  the  problem  and  nave  produced 
what  is  known  as  the  "Woods  No,  10,  Extra  Heavy  Planer 
and  Matcher"  as  their  latest  attainment. 

The  last  few  years  have  brought  many  changes  in  the  con- 
struction of  planing  machines,  which  have  helped  to  greatly 
increase  the  capacity  and  quality  of  the  work.  •  The  principle, 
however,  is  not  changed  and  remains  the  same  as  it  has  been 
since  the  introduction  of  tne  cutter-head,  but  the  operation  of 
the  machines  has  been  improved  as  stated.  One  of  the  great- 
est improvements  is  the  application  of  the  wedge  platen  used 
in  this  machine,  as  describe^  below.  This  is  a  feature  patented 
and  controlled  by  these  bur|ders  and  is  deserving  of  wide  at- 
tention, i 

The  adjustable  wedge  platen  permits  of  changing  the  cut 
or  distributing  it  between  the  top  and  bottom  cutter-heads 
without  either  disturbing  the  top  rolls  or  altering  the  finished 
thickness  of  the  lumber.  This  feature  also  allows  of  instantly 
adjusting  the  machine  for  surfacing  on  one  side  only  and 
with  it  scant  sawed  lumber  may  be  made  full  dressed  thick- 
ness. The  adjustment  is  made  from  the  feeding  in  end,  from 
which  point  the  moveable  parts  may  be  iii^ptly  locked  in 
place  after  they  are  adjusted.  The  device  resembles  the  table 
of  a  buzz  planer,  adjustable  on  inclines.  The  platen  plate 
under  the  top  cutter-head  rests  on  an  inclined  bed  which  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  simultaneously  with  the  lower  feeding  in 
rolls,  thus  increasing  or  diminishing  the  cut  of  either  head, 
as  desired. 

Knife  setting  gauges  which  are  adjustable  to  give  the  de- 
sired projection  of  the  knife  over  the  lip  of  the  cutter  head, 
permit  the  accurate  setting  of  knives  without  measurements 
or  the  use  of  other  instruments.  Binding  levers  take  the  place 
ol  wrenches  for  locking  the  adjustable  parts  of  the  machine. 
The  feed  is  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  operated  from  either 
end  of  the  machine.  Three  distinct  styles  of  feed  can  be  fur- 
nished with  this  machine  as  preferred:  That  shown  in  the 
engraving  on  page  119,  a  friction  cone  feed,  or  a  tight  and 
loose  pulley  feed.  The  power  hoist  facilitates  the  adjustment 
of  the  top  rolls  and  cutter-head  simultaneously,  or  the  feeding- 
in  rolls  independently.  The  top  cutter-head  may  be  discon- 
nected from  the  regular  hoisting  mechanism  and  the  rolls  ad- 
justed independently. 

The  bottom  cutter  head  and  its  yoke  are  arranged  to  draw 
out  by  a  screw,  facilitating  access  to  the  knives.  The  system 
of  applying  pressure  to  the  top  feed  rolls  from  below  obviates 
overhead  weights.  The  pressure  bar  or  platen  over  the  bottom 
cutter  head  acts  as  a  gauge  for  thickness  of  the  finished  stoc-k 
and  may  be  adjusted  in  a  parallel  plane,  or  either  end  may  be 
disconnected  from  the  hoisting  mechanism  and  raised  or  low- 
ered independently,  all  from  the  operating  side. 

Both  the  top  and  bottom  cutter  heads  are  double  belted,  the 
upper  feeding  in  rolls  are  solid,  although  sectional  rolls  and 
expansion  center  guides  may  be  applied  if  desired.  There  ^re 
six  feed  rolls,  9V1»  ins.  in  diameter.  The  side  chip  breakers 
are  sectional  with  shoes  independently  adjustable.  The  ex- 
pansion gearing  is  properly  covered  and  ample  provision  is 
made  for  taking  away  all  shavings,  etc. 

The  machine  is  built  to  work  18  to  30  ins.  wide  up  to  12  ins. 
thick.     Us  special  features  are  covered  by  patents. 
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Ancient  and  Modern  Eugineerinp  and  the  Isthmian  Canal.  By 
Wm.  II.  liurr.  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 8vo,  47.'i  pages ;  profusely  illastrated.  I'.HrJ :  .lohn 
Wiley  &  Sons,  4^i  East  Nineteenth  street,  New  York.  I'rice, 
$8.50;    postage,  27  cents  additional. 

Tlie  basis  of  this  book  is  a  series  of  six  lectures  delivered  by 
rro£es.sor  liurr  in  1902  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  I'nivei-sity. 
The  lectures  have  been  somewhat  elaborated  for  this  publication. 
Tlie  first  part,  on  ancient  civil  engineering  works,  contains  much 
of  interest  and  covering  considerable  range,  most  of  it  not  readily 
available  in  engineering  literature.  The  second  part,  on  bridges, 
touches  the  subject  somewhat  technically  as  well  as  historically 
and  is  well  up  to  date  in  methods  of  treatment  and  in  the  features 
covered.  The  same  is  true  of  part  three,  on  waterworks,  which  is 
treated  from  many  standpoints,  some  of  which  are  too  new  to  have 
received  complete  and  up-to-date  attention  in  most  text-books. 
Filtration,  in  particular,  and  also  purification,  waste  and  storage, 
receive  intelligent  attention.  The  railrojtd  part,  after  touching 
upon  the  general  subject  interestingly,  looks  more  partictilarly 
into  signalling  and  the  development  of  tlie  locomotive.  Parts  five 
and  six  have  to  do  with  the  Nicaragua  and  the  Panama  routes  for 
a  ship  canal,  which  I'rofessor  Burr  can  treat  somewhat  authorita- 
tively, being  a  member  of  the  canal  <ommis.sion.  Of  course,  this 
matter  is  both  new  and  interesting.     It  is  not  altogether  usual  to 


of  it  at  various  iwint.s.  His  final  chapter  is  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
north  of  France,  of  Belgium  and  of  Holland.  The  author  clearly 
des<ribes  the  conditions  of  the  coasts,  and  his  conscientiou-s  care 
and  acctiracy  enhance  the  value  of  the  x-olirme.  He  appreciates 
the  imjwrtance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  conditions  to  the 
engineer  who  seeks  either  to  evade  or  to  resist  the  destructive 
power  of  the  sea  by  the  structures  which  he  designs. 


The  Steam  Turbine.  By  E.  H.  Sniffin.  The  paper  ui)on  this 
subject  by  this  author,  read  before  the  American  Street  Uailway 
Association  at  the  recent  Detroit  meeting,  has  been  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  by  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  from  any  office  of  that  comjwny. 


"Leading  Newspaper^"'  is  the  title  of  a  convenient  little  book  of 
20(J  pages  published  by  (ieo.  P.  Bowell  &  Co..  10  Spruce  street. 
New  York,  in  which  tiit  leading  pai)ers  are  di.scus.sed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  advertiser.  The  bulk  of  the  sjiace  is  occupitnl  by 
a  list  of  leading  pain^rs.  including  newspapers  and  journals  de- 
voted to  spe<-ial  classes  of  readers.  The  list  .states  the  circulation 
of  each  in  case  the  publishers  nre  willing  lo  disclose  the  tigun's 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  a  valuable  little  book  which  will  be  very 
convenient  for  reference  by  the  advertiser.     Its  price  is  $1. 


The  .Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  have  distributed  a  souvenir 


find  so  much  of  solid  good  and  so  little  that  faM^  to  prove  of  value 
esi)ecially  in  a  book  with  such  an  origin  as  stated  aSQj;e.  The  book 
is  finely  printed  and  is  full  of  half-tone  and  other  uliLstrations. 
Altogether  it  is  both  an  attractive  and  a  valuable  book  for  any 
engineer's  library. 


Ihe  Sea  Coast.  (1)  Destruction,  (2»  Littoral  Drift,  (.3)  Protec- 
tion.    By  W.  H.  Wheeler.  M.   Inst.  C.  E.     Illustratwl.     Long- 

V  mans,  CJreen  &  Co.,  91  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  1902.  Price 
$4..')0. 

The  purpase  of  the  writer  of  this  book  Ls  to  present  clearly  the 
conditions  of  the  sea  coast  wTiich  arise  from  the  varying  agencies 
of  change  and  degrees  of  exposure.  After  a  brief  general  consider- 
ation of  the  sea  coast  and  of  the  destructive  action  of  shore  waves, 
the  author  gives  a  more  extended  treatment  of  the  littoral  drift. 
In  portraying  this  important  part  of  the  action  of  the  .sea  the 
author  describes  notable  examples  which  represent  the  diverse 
effects  in  various  countrie.s.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  general 
description  of  sea  walls.  In  another  chapter  exami)les  of  sea 
walls  are  described  and  their  construction  illustrate*!.  Another 
chapter  treats  upon  groynes,  their  construction,  use  and  advantages. 
Ihe  coa.st  of  t^ngland  has  an  important  history  and  is  an  interest- 
ing study  which  merits  the  Uescriptions  which  Ut.  Wheeler  gives 


pamphlet  of  the  inspection  trip  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  to  the  new  terminal  of  the  North  (llerman  Lloyd  Steam- 
ship Company  at  Ilolxjken  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  annual 
meeting  of  that  society,  held  in  New  Y'ork  in  January.  The  pamph- 
let pre.sents  construction  views  of  this  fireproof  terminal,  and  notes 
the  fact  that  the  entire  structural  steelwork  of  the  buildings  and 
piers  is  protected  with  Dixon's  silicon  grajdiite  paint,  l^e  i)amph- 
let  i)resents  an  excellent  idea  of  the  <onst ruction  of  this  interesting 
group  of  structures.      It  iis^  well  worth  sending  for. 


The  American  Blower  Company.  Detroit.  Mi<h..  have  issue<l  two 
new  pamphlets.  The  first  illustrates  the  api»licati<m  of  their  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  system  to  a  numl>er  of  large  manufacturing 
plants  and  railroad  shops.  Tlie  illustrations  present  typical  large 
plants,  and  the  text  gives  the  rea.son.s  for  the  adaptability  of  tlie 
fan  system  of  luxating  to  them  and  the  rea.sons  why  it  is  the  only 
e<'onomical  and  satisfactory  method  <»f  hi-ating  large  buildings. 
The  iiamphlet  gives  an  excellent  getieral  idea  of  the  "\.  B.  C." 
.system.  The  other  i»aniphlet  is  devottnl  to  the  ".V.  B.  C"  moist 
air  dry  kiln  jtatented  by  this  company.  This  little  jiamphlet  is  in- 
tended to  give  enough  information  to  lead  to  rt*<piests  for  the  larger 
catalogue,  No.  130,  which  may  be  had  upon  application. 
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Frogs,  switches,  switch-stands,  rail-braces  and  similar  equipment 
manufactured  by  the  Weir  Frog  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  are 
illustrated  and  described  in  "Catalogue  No.  6,"  just  issued  by  them. 
This  is  a  popular  and  convenient  catalogue.  Its  purpose  is  to 
present  by  numbered  engravings  the  varieties  of  work  this  firm  is 
prepared  to  furnish,  and  those  desiring  this  material  will  do  well 
to  read  the  concise  statements  made  in  connection  with  these  illus- 
trations, and  apply  for  further  information  if  necessary.  The 
chances  are  that  orders  may  be  based  upon  the  catalogue,  so  great 
is  the  variety  of  work  shown.  At  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  valuable 
collection  of  twenty-two  tables  containing  information  concerning 
track  and  track  work.  Railroad  officers  and  others  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  track  work  should  procure  a  copy  of  this  catalogue. 


The  Counsellor. — A  unique  and  interesting  publication  bearing 
this  title  has  come  from  the  office  of  Clarence  P.  Day,  140  Nassau 
street.  New  York.  It  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  mechanical 
trade  and  class  advertisers,  advertisement  writers  and  publishers. 
It  stands  for  scientific  treatment  of  the  problem  of  publicity,  and 
its  pages  are  full  of  suggestions,  both  in  the  form  of  text  and 
illustration.  The  underlying  idea  presented  is  that  advertising 
to  be  efifective  must  be  directed  by  specialists.  Mr.  Day  is  well 
qualified  by  ability  and  experience  to  advise  and  conduct  active 
campaigns  in  this  service,  and  his  "advertising  shop,"  from  which 
this  interesting  publication  comes,  is  evidently  well  equipped  in  all 
particulars  for  effective  work.  The  Counsellor  will  appear  as  a 
quarterly,  and  probably  later  as  a  monthly,  publication.  It  is  a 
fine  piece  of  printing,  the  color  work  on  the  covers  being  especially 
pleasing  and  effective. 


The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  have 
issued  a  pamphlet  describing  the  Barney  brick-conveyor  system. 
In  a  number  of  well-selected  engravings  the  application  of  this 
simple  system  of  conveyors  to  the  service  of  brickyards  is  shown. 
These  conveyors  are  built  for  capacities  varying  from  5,000  to 
35,000  bricks  per  hour,  either  loaded  on  cars  or  piled  in  storage. 
Those  who  have  had  to  do  with  handling  bricks  by  the  hand-labor 
and  wheelbarrow  method  will  at  once  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
this  system,  which  not  only  cheapens  the  handling  but  greatly  in- 
creases storage  capacity.  The  essentials  of  this  system  are  an 
endless  carrier  chain,  a  series  of  swinging  baskets,  and  an  over- 
head track  or  runway.  The  pamphlet  also  describes  other  well- 
known  specialties  of  this  company  in  conveyors  and  allied  ma- 
chinery. 


•  •  «••     • 
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INDUSTRIAL: NOTES;  y::*! 


The  Railway  Appliances  Company/«i^,*Jli(»*,(Xj5i5^:i!.  jCompany 
announce  that  they  have  consolidatQ|3'Uiie«(/ifV.iBSl.'tfe5tAhe  busi- 
ness of  both  concerns  will  be  continued  under  the  name  of  the  Rail- 
way Appliances  Company,  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  with  the 
following  officers  :  Mr.  H.  K.  Gilbert,  president ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Quincy, 
vice-president;  Mr.  G.  H.  Sargent,  manager,  and  Mr,  Percival 
Manchester,  secretary. 

A  large  installation  of  Nernst  lamps  is  to  be  made  in  the  Far- 
mer's National  Bank  building  in  Pittsburg,  which  is  to  be  the 
largest  business  building  in  that  city.  The  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company  have  furnished  three  150  kw.  and 
one  75  kw.  alternating  current  generators  and  the  entire  building 
will  be  lighted  with  Nernst  lamps,  as  follows :  One  thousand  55- 
watt  single-glower,  1,250  88-watt  single-glower,  20  two-glower 
and  20  six-glower  lamps.     This  is  a  high  tribute  to  this  lamp. 


The  Chicago  PneUmatic  Tool  Company  has  issued  through  President 
Duntley  a  financial  statement  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1902, 
showing  its  finaocial  condition  to  be  very  strong  and  its  business  to  be 
most  satisfactory  and  gratifying.  In  order  to  concentrate  manufacture 
and  improve  the  facilities  for  meeting  the  increased  demands  of  pur- 
chasers, the  Aurora  factory  is  to  be  consolidated  with  the  Cleveland  j.lant. 
This  will  greatly  increase  the  output.  In  his  address  to  the  stockholders 
President  Duntley  states  that  the  business  for  January,  190.3,  was  .W 
[ter  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  same  month  in  1908. 


The  O.  M.  Edwards  Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  inform  us  of  a 
change  in  their  office  in  Chicago.  Mr.  B.  S.  McClellan  has  been 
appointed  Western  manager,  to  succeed  Mr.  E.  E.  Silk,  who  has 
resigned.  Mr.  McClellan  has  charge  of  the  Western  territory  and 
the  office  in  the  Fisher  building,  Chicago. 


The  Philadelphia  Bourse  is  evidently  appreciated  as  an  effective 
factor  in  bringing  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  products  before 
purchasers  through  the  exhibition  department.  The  present  year 
opens  with  a  number  of  new  exhibitors  and  enlarged  spaces  have 
been  taken  by  others  who  have  been  using  these  excellent  facilities. 
Applications  should  be  made  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers,  superintendent 
The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Holland  Company,  with  main  offices  in  the  Great  Northern 
Building,  Chicago,  have  opened  an  office  in  San  Francisco,  508 
Market  street,  with  Mr.  F.  F.  Small  as  Pacific  Coast  manager. 
Previous  to  his  connection  with  the  Holland  Company  Mr.  Small 
was  for  many  years  draughtsman  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, and  recently  engineer  of  tests  on  the  Mexican  Central.  The 
Holland  Company,  besides  handling  their  own  patented  specialties, 
are  also  Pacific  Coast  representatives  of  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville 
Company's  products ;  also  those  of  the  Dake  Engine  Company,  and 
sole  agents  for  the  Marion  Malleable  Iron  Works  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


A  prospectus  of  the  Magnolia  Metal  Company  offering  ?200,000 
of  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock  has  been  received.  This  issue  is  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  working  capital  and  for  business  ex- 
tension due  to  the  large  expansion  of  business.  In  addition  to  the 
manufacture  of  Magnolia  Metal  and  Defender,  Mystic  and  Kosmic 
this  company  now  produce  every  grade  of  babbitt,  linotype,  stereo- 
type and  other  similar  metals.  The  steady  growth  of  tne  business  of 
the  company  has  been  noted  and  the  plan  of  increasing  its  capital 
will  •undoubtedly  add  an  important  advantage.  Subscriptions  may 
be  sent  direct  to  the  Magnolia  Metal  Company,  511  West  Thir- 
teenth street.  New  York  City. 


The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  has  recently 
placed  an  order  with  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  for  four 
Westinghouse-Corli.ss  engines  of  the  horizontal  cross-compound  type. 
These  engines  will  form  the  main  power  equipment  of  a  new  power 
station  in  process  of  erection  on  the  company's  property  at  Wee- 
hawken,  N.  J.,  which  will  supply  power  to  the  grain  elevators  and 
shops  there  located.  Two  of  the  engines  are  of  1,200-h.p.  normal 
capacity  and  the  remaining  two  of  700  h.p.,  each  pair  being  direct- 
connected  respectively  to  750  and  400-kw.  polyphase  generators  of 
the  revolving  field  type.  They  will  operate  with  140  lbs.  of  steam 
superheated  to  500  degs.  F.,  and  with  high  vacuum.  The  equipment 
also  includes  a  small  exciter  engine  of  the  Westinghouse  vertical 
compound  type. 


The  steam  turbine  equipment  of  the  Hartford  Electric  Light 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  to  be  duplicated  in  the  near  future 
by  machines  manufactured  by  the  builders  of  the  original  installa- 
tion, the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The 
present  Corliss  engine  equipment  will  be  replaced  by  two  1,000-h.p. 
turbines,  direct-connected  to  revolving  field  polyphase  generators. 
These  units  will  operate  in  parallel  with  the  1,.300-kw.  unit  in- 
stalled one  year  ago  and  were  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  utmost  flexibility  and  economy  in  the  operation  of  the  plant. 
The  turbine  plant  will  operate  with  superheated  steam,  with  150 
lbs.  pressure  and  a  high  vacuum.  The  original  installation  created 
much  interest  among  engineers  and  power  users,  and  it  is  a  grati- 
fying reflection  that  the  first  American  steam  turbine  of  large  size 
has  given  such  immediate  satisfaction  as  to  warrant  an  extension 
of  the  turbine  equipment  and  the  relegation  of  the  steam  engine, 
after  one  year's  operation.  Although  the  Westinghouse-Parsons 
steam  turbine  has  been  on  the  market  less  than  four  years,  4,000 
kw.  of  turbine  machinery  have  been  put  into  service  and  75,000 
kw.  have  been  contracted  for.  The  Westinghouse  Machine  Com- 
pany find  it  necessary  to  build  a  new  turbine  shop  to  meet  in- 
creasing demands.  This  turbine  is  controlled  by  Westinghouse, 
Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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III. 


Thk  Erf.cttno  Shop. 


Ererting  shops  may  be  broadly  grouped  as  either  longi- 
tudinal or  transverse;  longitudinal  when  the  stall  tracks  run 
Ifngthwise  of  the  shop,  transverse  when  they  run  crosswise. 
In  the  longitudinal  shop  three  tracks  run  through  the  shop; 
in  the  transverse  shop  any  number  of  tracks  (according  to 
tlie  length  of  the  building)  run  across  the  shop.  In  the  longi- 
tudinal shop  the  overhead  traveling  cranes  for  lifting  engines 
must  be  two  in  number;  in  the  transverse  shop  but  one  such 
(  rane  is  required,  although  a  second  and  lighter  crane  on  a 
lower  level  is  often  provided.  In  the  longitudinal  shop  en- 
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gines  are  brought  In  on  the  middle  track,  are  generally 
stripped  and  unwheeled  on  that  track,  and  are  then  placed  on 
one  of  the  side  tracks  for  repairs.  In  a  transverse  shop  which 
ie  provided  with  an  adjacent  transfer  table,  engines  may  be 
run  in  on  any  track.  If  there  is  no  transfer  table,  engines  are 
brought  in  on  some  one  designated  track,  and  lifted  (over 
intermediate  engines,  if  necessary)  to  some  other  track:  they 
may  be  stripped  and  unwheeled  either  on  the  track  on  which 
they  are  brought  in,  or  on  the  track,  on  which  they  are  subse- 
quently placed;  practice  varies  in  this  respect.  Fig.  1  is  a 
typical  cross-section  of  a  longitudinal  ehop;  Fig.  2  of  a  trans- 
verse shop,  with  crane  equipment  on  one  level;  Fig.  3  of  a 
transverse  shop  with  crane  equipment  on  two  levels,  Fig.  4 
i?  that  particular  modification  of  the  Fig.  2  type  which  ia 
found  in  the  case  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  at  Phila- 
delphia. Tables  1,  2  and  3  give  the  essential  dimensions  and 
data  for  several  shops  of  each  type. 

First  considering  longitudinal  shops  in  connection  with  Pig. 
1  and  Table  1,  an  examination  of  column  B  discloses  a  marked 
tendency  to  increase  the  spread  of  the  tracks.  In  the  early 
shops  this  spread  was  18  ft.:  in  1902  a  spread  of  22  ft.  was 
common  practice,  and  in  1903  a  spread  of  24  ft.  9  in.  appears 
(in  the  case  of  the  new  Canadian  Pacific  shop  at  Montreal), 
while  it  is  also  known  that  another  road  intends  to  make  the 
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KHi.    1. — rUOSS-SKC'TION    OFXOTfGITlDIXAL   ERECTi:XG    SHOP. 
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Flti.     2. t'KOSS    SKCTIOX    OF    TR.\SSVERSE    ERECTING    SHOP.        CRANES 

ON    ONE    LEVEL.       WITH    OR    WITHOUT    TR.\.NSFER    T.\BLES    AS    NOTED 
,,  .  IN    T.VBLE    2. 


TABLE    1. — DATA    FOR    LONGITUDINAL    ERECTING    SHOPS,       (See    Fig.    1.) 


Place. 


Altoona,  Pa.,  No.  1 
-Mtoona,    Pa.,    No.    2 

Roanoke,    Va 

Burlington,  Iowa  . . 
Alfna.Pa.  (Juniata), 
naltimore.  .Md.  .>.. 
Concord,   N.    H...>. 

r»Tibois,  Pa 

Rlizabethport,  N.   J. 

Omaha,  Neb 

Topeka,  Kan 

Montreal.   Can 

•Tackson.    Mirh 

Portsmouth.  Ohio  .. 


R,-»^. 


Penna. 

Penna. 

N.  &  W. 

C.  B.  &  Q. 

Penna. 

B.  &  O. 

B.  &  M. 

R.,  R.  &  P. 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 

U.    P. 

A.,  T.  &  S.  P. 

C.    P. 

M.   C. 

N.  «  W. 
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« 
> 


1875 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1891 
1896 
1897 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1803 


Apprdx.  Cross  Section  Dimensions. 


Horizontal. 


ft.  ins. 
57—0 
57 — 0 
55 — 10 
56 — 6 
60 — 6  ■ 
67 — 8 
65—4 
67 — 4 
79—4 
68 — 8 
69 — 0 
7.5 — 0 
70 — 4 
68—2 


B 

ft.  ins. 
1^—0 
18 — 0 
18 — 0 
20 — 4 
19—6 
19 — 0 
20—0 
22 — 0 
22-0 
23 — 0 
23—0 
24—9 
22 — 0 
22—6 


ft.  Ins. 
10—6 
10—6 
9 — 11 
7—11 
10 — 9 
14—10 
12—8 
11—8 
17—8 
11—4 
11—6 
12—9 
13 — 2 
11—7 


ft.  ins. 
29—8 
29 — 8 
28—4 
31—6 
32 — 0 
28 — 4 
32-0 
38 — 0 
40—0 
40 — 0 
41 — 8 
36 — 6 
40 — 1 
«5— 0 


Vertical. 


E 

ft.  Ins. 

21—11 

21-— 11 

21 — 6 

23—2 

24—1 

20—4 

24 — 0 

27—0 

30-0 

30—1 

2.5 — 0 

27—0 

27 — 6 

28-0 


ft.  ins. 
7 — 9 
7 — 9 
6—10 
8 — 4 
7—11 
8 — 0 
8—0 

11 — 0 

10-0 
9—11 

16—8 
9 — 6 

12—7 
7—0 


-& 

a 

a"    . 

f.3  O. 

o 

gtn 

< 
ft. 

350 
350 
245 
315 

loo 

624 
305 
340 
450 
400 
500 
900 
350 
150 


Loco. 

Standing 
Cap'y 
Side- 
tracks 
only. 
*■  c 
*  e 
cS 

ft. 

18     39 
18      39 


10 
12 
6 
30 
14 
12 


49 
52 
50 
41 
44 
57 


18  56 
18  44 
22  45 
45 
50 
50 


40 

14 

6 


Cranes, 
s.  t.  =  sing, 
trolley, 
s.  t. 
2,  65-ton 
2,  65-ton 
2,  40-ton 
2,  30-ton 
2.  65-ton 
2,  50-ton 
2,  30 -ton 
2.  50-ton 
2,  50-ton 
2,  50-ton 
2.  60-ton 
2,  60-ton 
2.  60-ton 
2.  60-ton 


Machine  Shop 
Location. 


One    side,    sep.    bldg. 
One    side.    sep.    bldg. 
One   side,    sep.    bldg. 
One  side,  same  bldg. 
One    side,    sep.    bldg. 
One  side,   same  bldg. 
Both    sides,    same    bldg. 
Both    sides,    same    bldg. 
One  side,  same  bldg. 
One  side,   same  bldg. 
Both    rides,    same    bldg. 
One  side,   same  bldg. 
Both    s-ides.    same    bldg. 
One   side.    sep.    bldg. 


TABLE  2.— DATA  FOR  TRANSVERSE  ERECTING  SHOPS  WITH  CRANES  ON  ONE  LEVEL.   (See  Fig.  2  ) 

.       .  Cranes, 

Approx.  Cross  Section  Dimensions.  S^  o      Available        s.  t.  =  sing. 

R.  R.  '-C'?    Stall  Tracks.  trolley.  Machine  Shop 

_,  or  Year  Horizontal.  Vertical.  i:S  Spread       d.  t.  =  d'ble  Location. 

P'«te.  Loco.  Co.        built.       A  B  D  E  F  <Jo      No.     CtoC.         trolley. 

With  Transfer  Table. 

„,         .  Ft.  Ids.  Ft.  Ins.  Ft.  Ins.  Ft. Ins.  Ft.  Ins.  Ft.  Ft.  Ins. 

mooniiiiffton,    III C.  &   A.          1883  58—8  34-0  26 — 3     21 — 6  4—9  404  16  22-0    2  d.  t.,  50-ton  One  side,   same  bldg. 

^<  h.  nectady.    N.    V Am.    Lo<-o.    Co.   1892  61 — 0  34 — 0  34 — 0      27 — 6  6 — 6  317  17  17 — 0      2  d.t..  40-ton  One  side,  sep.  bldg. 

'»urnsi(le.  Ill ^              IC.              1892  74—6  67 — 6  31 — 6     21 — 0  10 — 6  550  24  22 — 0     1  d.t..  100-ton  One  side,  same  bldg. 

r>cpow,    N.    Y v..  N.  Y.  C.  1893  65—0      36—0      34—0      22—6      11—6     { ^  [  ^6  20-0       2  d.t,  60-ton       One   end,    sep.    bldg. 

Pond  du  Lac,  Wis W.  C.  1900  57—8     32—9     27—2     20—2        7—0        329  15  22— 0      ^  d.t..  30-ton      One  side,  same  bldg. 

Oelweln,    ia C.    G.    W.  1900  57—4      35—0      33—6      26 — 4        7—2        390  13  25— Ol   1  d.t,"  65-ton    }0''«  s'**®-   ^^™^  ^^<*«- 

Rrainerd,   Minn n.  p.  1900  (e.  s.  &  m.  s.  in  three  bays  130' over  all)   570  25  22— o|  Jie*bly°^ly'}'^°<^  *'**'®    •''^™®  *''**• 

Hannibal.  Mo ..-,,.:  H.    &    St.    J.  1901  61—3     45—0     34—0     26—5        7—7        227  10  22— ej  i  dl".;  7olton   }°°^  '■'^®'   ^*°^^  **'***• 

Baring   Cross,    Ark..!.-  M.  P.  1902     68—0  35—2     26—3        8—11      330       15     22— o{    i  l.t.',  70-ton  )°"^  '''^®'  ^*"®  *'''**• 

Oak  Grove,   Pa jj    Y.  C.  1903     68 — 6     40 — 0     40 — 0     28 — 0     12 — 0       425       19     22 ol    1  ••t.,  30-ton  -I  One  side,  same  bldg. 

.'.    .  V'^l  1  d.t.,  75-ton   / 
p  Without  Transfer  Table.  :'      •      - 

f'liiladelphia.   Pa B.  Loco.  Wks.     1891  See  Fig.  4.    (No.  Pits.)  335       19     16 — 0      2  d.t.,  100-ton     One  side.  sep.  bldg. 

trolipv"*^'  '^^^  ^^3vy  cranes  at  Oelwein,  Hannibal,  Baring  Cross  and  Oak  Grove     are  "dummies,"  1.  e.,  can  only  lift  by  their  own  mechanism:  the 
"eys  are  moved  by  hand,  and  the  bridge  by  the  light  crane. 
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spread  25  ft.  at  proposed  new  shops.  This  means  that  the 
width  of  the  shop  between  crane  runway  posts  (dimension 
A)  must  be  at  least  76  ft.,  and  permits  the  free  movement  of 
engines,  when  hung  from  the  cranes,  between  other  engines 
standing  on  the  middle  and  side  tracks.  Similarly  the  height 
of  shop  from  floor  to  roof  truss  (dimension  D)  has  increased 
until  40  ft.  appears  to  be  about  normal.  The  average  length 
of  track  occupied  by  each  engine  approximates  45  ft. 

Next,  considering  transverse  shops  in  connection  with  Figs. 
2  and  3  and  Tables  2  and  3,  it  is  evident  that  a  width  of  65  ft. 
between  crane  runway  posts  (dimension  A)  is  sufficient  for 
slinging  and  handling  engines  by  the  overhead  cranes  even  in 

Bottom  Cliortl  «>r  RiK>r  Truss 


At  this  point  it  may  be  noted  that  in  longitudinal  shops  the 
track  pits  are  usually  continuous,  being  bridged  across  be 
tween  engines,  where  necessary;  in  transverse  shops  tlu> 
length  of  pits  (dimension  B  in  Tables  2  and  3)  varies  greatly, 
but  40  ft.  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average.  Ine  depth  of  pit.^^ 
does  not  appear  in  the  tables  but  has  been  found  to  average 
about  2  ft.  6  in.  The  width  of  pit  for  track  of  4  ft.  8»4  in. 
gauge  comes  to  about  4  ft.  0  in. 

Examining  Table  5  It  is  found  that  the  transverse  shop 
requires  less  floor  space  than  the  longitudinal  shop  by  24  per 
cent.,  and  less  volume  by  38,  14,  and  5  per  cent,  for  the  three 
types  respectively.  The  relative  costs  would  be  modified,  how- 
ever, by  the  crane  equipment,  and  in  {..cneral  the  crane  run- 
ways of  transverse  shops  without  transfer  tables  have  to  sus- 

nottom  Cluiril  of  Roof  Truss  


m 


13 


FT 


J5UP», 


iW.    3. — CROSS    SECTION    OF   TRANSVER.SK    KRKCTIM;    SIKH'.       CK.VNKS 
ON    TWO   LBHTELS.       WITHOUT    TRANSt'ER    TAI5I.K.S. 


FIO.   4. — CROSS   SECTION  OF  ERECTINC!    SHOP. 

WORKS. 


TABLE  3.— DATA  FOR  TRANSVERSE   ERECTING   SHOPS   WITH  CRANES   ON  TWO  LEVELS.      (See  Fig.  3.) 


Dunkirk.   N.  Y, 

Richmond,   Va.    , 
Paterson,  N.  J. , 


R.  R, 
or 
Loco.  Co. 


Year 
built. 


Approx.  Cross  Section  Dimensions. 
Horizontal.  Vertical. 

A  B 


Available 
^^d.    Stall  Tracks,    cranes, 
£-a5  "SO       s.  t.  =  sing. 

aooo  Jo  trolley, 

d.  t.  =  d'ble 


D  E  F  G 

Without  Transfer  Table. 
Ft.  Ins.   Ft. Ins.  Ft. Ins.  Ft. Ins.   Ft.  Ins.  Ft.  Ins. 
1899   63 — 0      40 — 0   50 — 1   27 — 8      10 — 10   11 — 7 


<i-3  o 


0}  o 
Co 


Machine  Shop 
Location. 


trolley. 


Reading,  Pa.'.. 
Colllnwood,    O. 
McKees"    Rocks, 


Pa. 


Am.  Loco.  Co, 

.  Am.  Loco.  Co.  1902  66 — 5  No  pits.  52 — 5  30 — 11  10 — 0  11 — 6 

•  Rogers  Loc.  Wks.1902  59 — 11  38—0  50 — 0  27 — 10  12—2  10 — 0 

P.  &   R.    1902  66 — 8  45 — 0  46 — 6  27 — 11  10—1  8—6 

.  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  1902  64 — 2   38 — 0  47 — 0  26 — 3  12 — 1  8 — 8 

P.  &   L.  E.   1903  60 — 2  33 — 0  49 — 1  26 — 3  12 — 1  10 — 9 


Ft. 
255 


17   14— 6{l^-t-1^0-ton  j^j^^  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^jja^;- 
17   16-0{l^.t;'l20-tO.  |o„^  ^,„^_  ,,p    ^„g.    ^ 

''''-Mld.l::^'.?tr}0"cend.sep.bldg:^ 

•o}    "^^  ^"^-HVA'lf-lT  }one  side,  same  bldg. 

23  22— 0 1  Y^-  ^^o^/ton"  l*^"*^  '''^^'  ^*"°  **'^*- 

528       20  24— oi  \^\-  \^^'J-"^  lone  side,  same  bldg. 
^   1  S.I.,  ly-ion    ) 


303 
261 

74 

740 

530 


those  transverse  shops  which  have  no  transfer  table  (Fig.  3 
and  Table  3)  and  are  entirely  dependent  on  overhead  cranes. 
\V  here  this  width  is  made  more  than  65  ft.  it  is  generally  done 
with  the  object  that  the  overhead  cranes  may  serve  a  fringe  of 
heavy  tools  which  are  placed  along  one  edge  of  the  erecting 
shop  bay.  In  the  five  transverse  construction  shops  the  spread 
of  stall  tracks  ranges  from  14  ft.  to  17  ft.,  which  makes  it 
hard  to  justify  a  spread  greater  than  20  ft.  in  the  transverse 
repair  shop,  especially  if  strippings  are  stored  elsewhere  than 
between  stalls  on  the  floor  level.  It  is  evident  that  the  height 
(dimension  D)  of  a  transverse  shop  equipped  with  cranes  may 
vary  between  the  extremes  of  35  ft.  and  50  ft.,  but  If  we  assume 
that  it  is  desirable  to  have  at  least  enough  head  room  to  lift  a 
boiler  over  an  engine,  40  ft.  becomes  the  minimum,  and  three 
heights  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  different  combina- 
tions, as  follows: 

TABLE     4. HEIGHTS     OF     TRANSVERSE     ERECTING     SHOPS. 

Combination   1 — One   level    (Fig.   2)  ;     one  crane,   say   30  tons,   to   lift 
boilers   over  engines ;     one   dummy   crane,   say   75   tons,  to  unwhcel   en- 
gines, but  not  to  lift  engines  one  over  another   (as  at  Oak  Grove). 
Transfer  table  required.      Height 40  ft. 

Combination  2 — One  level  (Fig.  2)  :  one  heavy  crane,  say  12ft  tons, 
to  lift  engines  one  over  another  (as  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works). 
No  transfer  table  required.      Height 45  ft. 

Combination  3 — Two  levels  (Fig.  3);  one  light  crane,  say  10  tons; 
one  heavy  crane,  say  120  tons,  to  lift  engines  one  over  another  (as  at 
all  shops  In  Table  3). 

Height  .. 


>••'*»'•'•«••! 


.50    ft. 


A  comparison  of  the  dimensions  of  the  typical  longitudinal 
erecting  shop  and  the  three  suggested  alternative  arrange- 
ments of  the  transverse  erecting  shop  is  given  in  Table  5. 


TABU!    5. DIMENSIONS    FOR    ERECTING    SHOPS    PER   ENGINE. 


Longl- 

Item.  tudlnal. 
Floor-space  dimensions  (In  feet).45x38 
Floor-space  area  (in  square  feet)  1,710 
Height  to  roof  truss  (In  feet) ...  40 

Volume    (in   cubic  feet) 68,400 


Comb'n  1. 

65  X  20 

1.300 

40 

52,000 


-Transverse. -- 
Comb'n  2.   Comb'n  3. 
C5  X  20        65  X  20 


1,300 

45 

58,500 


1,300 

50 

65.000 


tain  twice  the  load  at  any  given  point  that  the  runways  of 
longitudinal  shops  do,  because  the  maximum  load  must  be  car- 
ried by  one  crane  instead  of  by  two  as  in  a  longitudinal  shop. 
The  use  of  dummy  cranes  (see  foot  note.  Table  2),  however, 
imposes  their  maximum  load  on  crane  runway  posts  only, 
while  the  intermediate  girders  have  to  sustain  the  load  of  the 
adjacent  lighter  crane  only.  The  one  safe  basis  for  comparing 
costs  is  actual  estimate. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  longitudinal  erecting  shop  and  the 
transverse  erecting  shop  without  transfer  table  may  be  stated, 
in  part,  as  in  Table  6. 

For  very  large  installations  a  choice  may  be  made  between 
the  longitudinal  erecting  shop  and  the  transverse  erecting 
shop  without  transfer  table,  but  there  are  many  cases  of  small 
installations  where  a  transfer  table  is  required  for  handling 
passenger  cars,  and  may  also  be  conveniently  used  for  handling 
engines  in  and  out  of  an  erecting  shop.  Wherever  the  transfer 
table  is  used,  however,  to  give  access  to  a  shop,  efficient  light- 
ing and  heating  are  impaired,  bench  or  storage  room  is  sacri- 
ficed inside  the  building,  and  yard   room  outside. 

The  output  of  several  erecting  shops  of  both  the  longitudinal 
and  transverse  types  is  shown  by  Table  7,  which  also  shows 
the  machine  shop  floor  area,  and  the  variety  of  work  under- 
taken in  the  machine  shop,  as  these  are  perhaps  the  two  most 
important  influences  which  affect  the  output.  The  number  of 
locomotives  turned  out  per  stall  per  month  on  the  ten-hour 
basis  is  the  safest  criterion  for  making  comparisons,  as  over- 
time is  an  indeflnite  quantity. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  flne  results  shown  for  the  longi- 
tudinal shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Altoona,  and 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  at  Roanoke,  on  repair  work,  and  for  the 
Schenectady  works  of  the  American  J^ocomotive  Company  on 
construction  work.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  these  are  all 
comparatively  old,  though  modern  shops,  and  have  had  the 
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great  advantage  of  perfecting  the  details  of  their  equipment 
and  organization,  whereas  the  many  shops  built  since  1900  are 
all  still  either  incompletely  equipped  or  organized.  Several 
of  the  railway  shops  listed  in  Table  7  are  turning  out  new,  as 
well  as  repaired,  locomotives,  but  in  each  such  case  the  output 
shown  in  the  table  is  that  which  would  be,  or  actually  has 
been,  accomplished  were  no  new  engines  being  built. 

Among  the  repair  shops  Altoona  shows  the  largest  machine 
shop  floor  space  per  erecting  shop  stall.  The  case  of  Roanoke 
is  unique,  as  showing,  apparently,  a  small  machine  shop 
floor  space  per  engine.  The  erecting  shop  stands  ten  engines, 
and  on  that  basis  the  machine  shop  floor  space  is  2,590  sq.  ft. 
per  engine,  a  comparatively  high  figure;  but  an  adjacent 
round  house,  abandoned  for  road  work,  is  used  as  an  annex  to 
the  erecting  shop  and  stands  14  engines,  which  are  unwheeled 
and  wheeled  in  the  erecting  shop  and  hauled  back  and  forth 
between  erecting  shop  and  round  house  on  special  trucks. 
The  total  number  of  engines  under  erecting  shop  treatment 
being  24,  the  machine  shop  floor  space  is  reduced  to  1,079 
sq.  ft.  per  stall,  which  suggests  that  good  crane  facilities  per- 
haps have  quite  as  much  influence  on  output  as  does  liberal 
machine  shop  floor  space.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
principal  construction  shops  follow  a  much  more  uniform 
practice  in  providing  machine  shop  floor  area  per  erecting  shop' 
stall  than  do  the  railway  repair  shops. 

In  considering  these  output  figures  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  cost  of  the  work  done  has  not  been  touched 
upon,  and  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  where  the 
output  per  stall  is  largest  the  cost  per  unit  of  work  done  is 
the  least. 

The  storage  of  engine  strippings  in  ;-epair  shops  is  not  re- 
duced to  any  uniform  practice,  and  is  worthy  of  more  con- 
sideration when  new  shops  are  being  designed.  The  use  of 
special  pits,  between  tracks,  for  this  purpose,  has  been  tried 
and  abandoned  in  certain  cases,  but  is  nevertheless  a  feature  in 
some  new  erecting  shops  now  under  construction.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  a  final  solution  of  this  problem  will  embody 
some  proper  provision  of  racks  and  bins  on  the  floor  level  and 
closely  adjacent  to  the  engines  under  repairs,  but  not  between 
slall  tracks. 

Although  the  longitudinal  erecting  shop  has  been  credited, 
in  the  foregoing,  with  great  flexibility  of  operation,  yet  its 
design  is  quite  stereotyped;  on  the  other  hand,  the  transverse 
erecting  shop,  in  conjunction  with  adjacent  crane  served  bays, 
offers  opportunity  for  a  great  number  of  variations  and  com- 


TABLE.  6 LONGITUDINAI.    AND     TRANSVEBSE     EBECTINO     SHOPS     COMPARED. 


Item. 

Longitudinal. 

Transverse. 

Layout. 

Can  be  placed  parallel 
to  general  line  of  trades 
and  entered  by  direct 
track   connection. 

If  placed  parallel  to 
general  line  of  tracks, 
must  be  entered  by  turn- 
table. If  entered  by  di- 
rect track  connection, 
must  be  placed  crosswise 
to  general  line  of  traoks. 

Structural. 

Width  of  bays  (distance 
between  roof  trusses)  can 
be  determined  by  condi- 
tions of  economy  alone. 

Width  of  bays  murt  b« 
same  as  spread  of  stall 
tracks,  whether  economi- 
cal or  not. 

Compactn  ess 
(say    for    shop 
with  20  engines). 

450  ft.  long  by  76  ft. 
wide.       Less   compact. 

400  ft.  long  -by  65  ft. 
wide.       More    compact. 

Access  from 
other   shops. 

Must  be  across  the  pits. 

Not  necessary  to  cross 
the  pits. 

Lighting      (day 
and    night). 

More  difficult. 

Easier   and  better. 

Lifting  engines. 

Engines  have  to  be  lift- 
ed only  high  enough  to 
clear  driving  wheels ;  less 
time  consumed. 

Engines  have  to  be  lift- 
ed high  enough  to  clear 
adjacent  engines ;  more 
time   consumed. 

Moving  engines 
horizontally. 

Less  distance  under  av- 
erage   conditions. 

More  distance  under 
average    conditions. 

Dropping  en- 
gines   onto    their 
wheels. 

More  use  of  cranes  and 
less  manual  labor  (in 
handling   wheels). 

Less  use  of  cranes  and 
more  manual  labor  (in 
handling   wheels). 

Flexibility      In 
general      use      of 
shop. 

Greater. 

Less. 

binations,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  transverse  t5T)9 
may  find  favor  in  some  of  the  large  problems  of  the  future. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Mr.  Arthur  M.  Waitt  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  rolling  stock  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad.  It  is  understood  that  he  will  take  a 
well-earned  rest  after  having  been  connected  with  the  Vander- 
bilt  lines  for  the  past  fourteen  years. 


TABLE   7 — OUTPUT 


Railroad    or    Loco.  Year 

Place.  Company.  Built. 

Altoona,   Pa.,  No.  1.  Pcnni=ylvania.  187.5 

-Mtoona.   Pa.,  No.   2.  Pennsylvania.  1883 

noanoke,    Va N.   &   W.  1883 

Burlington,    Iowa    .  .  C.   B.   &  Q.  1883 

Haltiniore,     Md B.  &  O.  1896 

Concord,    N.    H B.    &    M.  1897 

Klizabfthport,    N.   J.  C.    R.   R.   of   N.    J.   1902 

Omaha.   Neb U.  P.  1902 

Topeka,    Kan A.,    T.    &    S.    F.  1903 

Tnckson,    Mich M.  C.  1903 

Montreal,    Can C.  P.  1903 

Portsmouth,  Ohio   ..  N.  &  W.  1903 

Notes. — c.  K.,  erecting  shop  ;    r. 


OP  ERECTING  SHOPS  OP  THE  SEVERAL  TYPES. 

No.    locomotives   turned 
Machine  Shop.  out   per  month. 

Available  , -* — >     <- ' 

Number       Ploor  Space  (Sq.  Ft.).     Ten-hour  basis, 
of  Stalls.  Total.  Per  Stall.  Total.   Per  Stall. 


Nature  of  Work  for 

^     which        machlne- 

With  overtime.       shop     tool     equlp- 

Total.  Per  Stall,     ment    is    provided. 


LONGITUDINAL    BEPAIR    SHOPS. 


18  1 
18  f 

e.  s.  10  \ 
r.  h.  14  / 
12 
30 
14 
18 
18 
22 
1.  e.  s.  14  i 
t.  e.  s.   8  f 
36 
6 
b.,  roundhouse ; 


120,350 

25,900 

19,215 
82,756 
18.300 
31,500 
42,700 
58,125 

39,740 
94,500 
11,232 


3,343 

1,079 

1.601 
2.759 
1,307 
1.750 
2.372 
2.642 

1,806 
2,625 
1,872 


115 
SO 


3.19 
2.08 


140 
57 


16  1.33 

35  1.17 

15  1.07 

25  1.39 

22  122 

Not  yet  in  operation 

Not  yet  in  operation 
Not  yet  in  operation 
Not  yet  in  operation 


3.88       Loco,   repairs 

2.33      Loco,  and  car  repairs 

Loco,  and  car  repairs 
I..OCO.  and  car  repairs 
Loco,  and  car  repairs 
Loco,  and  car  repairs 
Ix)co.  and  car  repairs 
Loco,  and  car  repairs 

Loco,    repairs 

Loco,  and  car  repairs 
Loco,    repairs 


1.  e.  s.,  longitudinal  erecting  shop;    t.  e.  s.,  transverse  erecting  shop. 


niddniinnton.    III.     .  . 

Itiirnsidc.    Ill 

T>cppw,    N.    Y 

UrainorU.    Minn.     .  .  . 

Oclwpin,    Iowa    

Pond  du   Lac,   Wis.  . 

Hannibal,    .Mo 

Collinwood.    Ohio    .  . 

Reading.   Pa 

Haring  Cross.  Ark.  . 
McKee's  Rocks,  Pa. 
Oak   Grove,    Pa 


TBAN8VEBSE    BEPAIB    SHOPS. 


C.  &  A. 
I.  C. 

.N.  Y.  C. 

N.  P. 

C.  G.  W. 

W.  C. 

H.  &   St.  J. 

L.  S.  &  M.  S. 

P.  &    R. 

M.  P. 

P.  &   L.  E. 

N.  Y.  C. 


1892 
189,3 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1903 
1903 


16 
24 
46 
25 
13 
15 
10 
23 
70 
15 
20 
19 


23,390 
42,900 
30,540 
47,465 
24.180 
21.142 
19.272 
45,580 
44.400 
32,010 
52.272 
21,250 


1.462 
1.787 

664 
1,898 
1.860 
1,409 
1.927 
1.982 

634 
2.134 
2,614 
1,118 


27 
27 
53 
28 
18 

12 
35 
69 


1.69 
1.13 
1.15 
1.12 
1.38 

1.20 

1.52 

.99 


Not  yet  in  operation 
Not  yet  In  operation 


Loco. 
Loco. 
Loco. 
Loco. 
Loco. 
Loco. 
Loco. 
Loco. 
Ix>co. 
FjOco. 
Loco. 
Loco. 


and  car 
and  car 

repairs 
and  car 
and  car 
and  car 
and  car 
and  car 

repairs 
and  car 
and  car 
and  car 


repairs 
repairs 

repairs 
repairs 
repairs 
repairs 
repairs 

repairs 
repairs 
repairs 


Alt'na,  Pa.  (Juniata)         Pennsylvania.        1891 


Philadelphia.    Pa.    ..Baldwin    Loco.    WTcs.1891      I 
Schenectady,   N.   Y.  .      Amn.    Loco.    Co.     1892     ' 

Dunkirk,   N.    Y Amn.    Loco.    Co.     1899 

Richmond,   Va Amn.    Loco.    Co.     1902 

Paterson,    N.    J Rogers   Loco.    Wks.  1902    | 


LONGITUDINAL    CONSTBUCTION    SHOPS. 

8  51,375            6,422 

TRANSVEBSE  CONSTBUCTION   SHOPS. 

60  416,074            6.935 

17  116,555            6,856 

17  115.579            6,799 

17  66,097             3,300 

le  83,849           S,865 


8.5 


40 
30 
18 
20 


1.06 


2.35 
1.77 
1.06 
1.26 


10 


128 
50 
40 
26 


1.25       Loco,   constructloa 


2.13       Loco,  construction 

2.94       Loco,  construction 

2.35        Loco,  construction 

1.47       Loco,  construction 

Loco,  construction 
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THE    APPLICATION  OF    INDIVIDUAL  MOTOR  DRIVES 
TO    OLD    MACHINE    TOOLS. 


MlKEES    rocks    shops.— PITTSBURG  &  LAKE  ERIE  R.  R. 


UY    i:.    \.    WKKillT,    MKCHANICAL  ENUIMiIER. 


The  advantages  of  the  individual  motor  drive  for  machine 
tools,  particularly  on  tools  which  require  a  variable  speed, 
are  being  demonstrated  in  several  of  the  more  progressive  ma- 
i  hine  shops  which  have  recently  been  equipped.  Judging  from 
the  very  satisfactory  results  reported  with  the  individual  drive, 
the  amount  of  attention  it  is  at  present  receiving  and  the  in- 
vestigations which  have  and  are  being  made  in  order  to  perfect 
it,  it  seems  that  its  use  may,  in  the  near  future, become  general. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  problem  of  equipping  old  tools, 
or  rather  tools  which  are  now  in  use,  with  individual  motors 
promises  to  be  a  very  important  one,  and  the  question  nat- 
urally presents  itself  as  to  whether  it  will  pay  to  thus  equip 
tools  which  have  not  been  specially  designed  for  motor  driv- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  we  must  determine  whether  the 
design  of  the  tool  is  such  that  when  thus  equipped  we  can 
make  use  of  the  better  grade  of  tool  steels  which  have  lately 
been  put  on  the  market.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  that 
the  construction  of  the  tool  is  so  light  or  so  badly  designed 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  the  larger  cuts 
or  the  higher  cutting  speeds  which  these  new  tool  steels 
permit. 

The  question   as   to  whether   it   will   pay   to   thus   equip   a 
machine   will  of  course   depend   upon  several   considerations, 
such  as  the  particular  system  of  individual  drive  which  is  to 
be  used,  the  design  of  the  machine,  the  work  it  will  be  required 
to  do.  the  range  of  speed  desired,  etc.     In  most  cases,  if  the 
machine  is  in  good  shape  and  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the 
conditions  such  that  the  close  speed  regulation  thus  afforded 
can  and  will  be  used  to  advantage,  it  will  probably  pay  f» 
change  It;    but  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  and  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  carefully  consider  each  machine  by  itself. 
As  an  illustration,  it  was  found,  in  considering  the  applica- 
tion of  a  motor  drive  to  a  certain  machine,  that  the  speed  as 
driven  by  a  belt  was  such  that  on  certain  grades  of  work  con- 
siderable time  was  necessarily  lost  on  account  of  not  having 
a  variable  speed  and  a  close  speed  regulation.     The  cost  of 
changing  this  to  an  individual  motor-driven  tool  and  in  chang- 
ing certain  parts  of  the  running  gear,  in  order  to  make  them 
strong  enough  to  take  advantage  of  a  better  tool  steel,  seemed 
excessive.    Upon  ascertaining  the  price  of  a  new  machine  that 
would  do  similar  work,  however.  It  was  found  that  It  would 
be  a  decided  advantage  to  fit  up  the  old  tool,  which  was  other- 
wise in  good  condition  and  which  would,  when  thus  fitted  up, 
be  practically  as  good  as  a  new  machine.  . 

In  some  cases,  all  that  will  be  required  will  be  the  necos 
sary  electrical  apparatus  and  the  gears,  or  silent  chain,  to 
connect  the  motor  to  the  machine.  Others  may  require 
brackets  for  the  motors,  new  runs  of  gearing,  stronger  run 
ning  parts,  or  new  means  of  driving  the  feed  mechanism 
lubricating  pumps,  or  hoists.  Fly-wheels  may  have  to  be  used 
on  planers,  shapers  or  Blotters  to  protect  the  motor  from  the 
sudden  heavy  shocks  due  to  reversal.  Where  new  runs  of 
gearing  are  added,  clutches,  or  some  means  of  throwing  the 
gear  in  and  out,  will  need  to  be  provided. 

In  planning  for  their  new  shops  at  McKees  Rocks  the  Pitts- 
burg &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  have  just  completed  designs  for 
equipping  about  thirty  of  their  present  belt-driven  machines 
with  Crocker-Wheeler  Company  motors  for  individual  driv- 
ing, using  the  four-wire  multiple-voltage  system.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  article  will  be  to  show  how  these  designs  were 
worked  up  and  to  consider  in  detail  some  of  the  changes  made. 
In  these  shops  the  individual  motor  drive  will  be  used 
almost  exclusively  for  the  machine  tools,  except  on  the  very 
light  machines,  and  in  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  some 
questions  of  design,  which  will  be  treated  later,  it  might  be 
well  to  briefly  consider  the  reasons  which  Influenced  the  man- 


agement to  take  such  a  radical  step  from  ordinary  railroad 
shop  practice. 

First. — The  most  important  reason  was  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  closer  speed  regulation.  We  find  that  on  most 
of  the  belt-driven  tools  the  average  increase  of  speed  per  step 
is  about  50  per  cent.  For  instance,  the  spindle  speeds  might 
run  as  follows:  10,  15,  23,  35,  53,  70,  etc.  It  was  found  by  closely 
watching  the  work  on  these  machines  that  while  in  many 
cases  the  speed  was  evidently  too  low  for  a  given  piece  of 
work,  yet  the  increase  of  speed  to  the  next  step  was  so  great 
that  the  tool  steel  could  not  stand  it.  The  controller  to  be 
used  in  these  shops  is  such  that  the  average  increase  of  speed 
per  step  will  be  about  10  per  cent.,  i.  e..  10,  11,  12.1,  13.3,  14.6, 
16.1,  etc.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  output  per  ma- 
chine and  therefore  per  man  should  be  considerably  increased, 
since  it  will  be  possible  to  more  nearly  approach  the  working 
limit  of  the  tool  steel.  In  the  ordinary  shop,  the  labor  item 
is  the  largest  single  item  of  expense,  and  the  saving  of  a  small 
per  cent,  of  a  man's  time  will  amount  to  quite  an  item  at  the 
end  of  a  year. 

Second. — It  permits  of  great  ease  of  sp°ed  regulation.  Tlio 
controller  can  be  placed  at  the  most  convenient  point,  or,  if 
advisable,  two  or  more  handles  can  be  provided  at  different 
parts  of  the  machine.  In  the  case  of  a  lathe,  the  handle  can 
be  arranged  to  travel  with  the  tool  carriage.  With  the  belv 
driven  machine  more  or  less  time  is  always  lost  in  throwing  a 
belt,  and  a  negligent  operator  will  not  always  take  advantage 
of  a  change  of  speed  on  account  of  the  exertion  required  to 
make  the  change. 

Third. — It  allows  head  room  for  cranes.     A  traveling  crane 
can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  a  railroad  machine  shop, 
»  particularly  for  serving  the  larger  machines. 

Fourth. — Increased  light  and  cleanliness  results.  Upon  en- 
tering the  machine  and  erecting  shop  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railway  at  Collinwood  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  features  is  that  part  of  the  shop  which  is  occupied 
by  individual  motor-driven  tools.  For  a  moment  or  two  it  is 
hard  to  realize  you  are  really  in  a  machine  shop,  the  contrast 
with  some  of  our  older  shops  being  so  great.  With  plenty  of 
light  and  the  absence  of  dust  and  dirt  caused  by  shafting 
and  belts,  a  workman  surely  ought  to  be  inspired  to  do  better 
and  more  efficient  work. 

Fifth. — The  machines  can  be  placed  to  the  best  possible 
advantage,  and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  rearrange  them  it 
can  readily  be  done. 

Sixth. — If  it  is  necessary  to  work  a  few  machines  overtime 
a  lot  of  power  will  not  be  wasted  in  running  a  shop  full  of 
shafting. 

Seventh. — When  a  machine  is  not  running  it  is  not  using 
any  power,  whereas,  in  a  belt-driven  shop  the  shafting  is 
always  running.  Experiments  have  demonstrated  that  in  an 
ordinary  machine  shop  the  shafting  requires  as  much  or  more 
power  than  the  average  power  required  to  run  the  machines. 
Of  course  the  loss  of  power  in  transforming  the  mechanical 
energy  into  electrical,  carrying  it  from  the  power  house  to 
the  machine  tool  and  re-transforming  it  back  into  mechanical 
energj'  to  some  extent  offsets  this,  but  the  efficiency  of  the 
generator  and  motor  is  quite  high  and  these  losses  are  not 
nearly  as  great  as  those  involved  in  the  use  of  shafting. 

Eighth — Additional  tools  can  readily  be  added  to  the 
equipment. 

Ninth — The  absence  of  shafting  simplifies  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building. 

To  partially  offset  these  advantages  we  find  the  following 
disadvantages: 
First. — Greater  first  cost;  and 

Second — Depreciation  is  greater  and  motors  require  more  at- 
tention. (This  item  should  not  amount  to  much,  however, 
as  the  motors  are  now  made  in  a  very  substantial  manner 
and  require  very  little  attention. 

The  expense  of  training  the  men  to  take  advantage  of  the 
closer  speed  regulation  must  also  be  considered,  for  it  is  here 
that  the  greatest  gain  over  the  old  system  is  to  be  made. 
While  no  definite  plans  bftve  as  yet  been  adopted,  this  diffi- 
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culty  will  probably  be  met  in  the  following  manner:  A  plate 
will  be  placed  on  each  machine  to  show  the  different  spindle 
speeds  for  each  position  of  the  controller  handle  with  each 
run  of  gears,  if  there  is  more  than  one  run.  As  soon  as  the 
machines  are  installed  in  the  shop  a  careful  set  of  tests  will 
he  made  to  determine  as  closely  as  possible  the  working  limits 
of  the  tool  steel  on  each  of  the  different  classes  of  work  to  be 
done  on  each  machine.  These  results  can,  of  course,  only  be 
approximate.  The  Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  in  a  series  of 
tests  at  their  works,  found  that  the  norse-power  required  on 
the  same  piece  of  work  varied  as  much  as  30  per  cent.,  de- 
pending on  the  shape  of  the  cutting  tool  and  the  sharpness 
of  its  edge.  This  difference  can  probably  be  overcome  to  a 
large  extent  by  grinding  the  tools  on  a  universal  grinder. 
The  difference  in  the  chemical  composition  and  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  same  kind  of  material  is  such  that  the 
results  to  be  gained  by  these  tests  will  probably  vary  con- 
siderably; but  by  planning  the  work  according  to  the  aver- 
age results  we  ought  to  approach  very  much  nearer  the 
working  limit  of  the  tool  steel  than  with  the  present  system 
of  drive.  The  serious  part  of  the  problem  will  be  to  work 
up  this  information  in  such  shape  that  the  operator  of  a  ma- 
chine, who  may  not  be  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  can  easily 
grasp  it  and  may  know  what  cutting  speed  to  use  on  a  given 
piece  of  work.  We  expect  to  overcome  this  by  drawing  up 
a  series  of  tables  which  will  be  simple  and  easily  understood. 

To  those  wishing  to  more  fully  investigate  the  questions 
involved  in  the  use  of  individual  motors,  the  following  refer- 
ences may  be  of  interest: 

"The  Requirements  of  Machine  Tool  Operation,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Motor  Drive."  By  Charles  Day;  paper  read 
before  New  York  Electrical  Society.  December,  1902.  "The 
Power  Question — Locomotive  Repair  Shop."  By  R.  W.  Stovel; 
paper  read  before  the  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburg,  February, 
1902.  "Electric  Equipment  in  Modern  Machine  Shop  Prac- 
tice." By  F.  B.  Duncan;  paper  read  before  the  Engineers 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  May,  1902.  "Continuous 
Current  Motor  for  Machine  Tools.'  By  F.  O.  Blackwell; 
paper  read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers, November.  1902. 

Upon  undertaking  the  work  of  drawing  up  plans  for  chang- 
ing the  machines  to  take  motors,  we  found  very  little  infor- 
mation on  file  as  to  the  runs  of  gearing  and  the  spindle  speeds 
of  the  different  machines.  The  first  t.tep,  therefore,  was  to 
get  together  this  data.  At  the  same  time,  each  machine  was 
given  a  number  for  convenience  in  handling  sketches,  draw- 
ings and  correspondence.  The  following  shows  this  data  for 
one  of  the  machines: 


Lathe  No.  6. 


95  T. 
71". 


«T.. 
7-r. 


21  Teeth 
6  Pitch 


MTecfh 
6Pit«h 


DATA   FOB   LATHE   NO.    6. 

Spindle  Speeds. 

Minimum — Back   gear   in 

Maximum — Back   gear  in 

Minimum — Single  gear 

Maximum — Single   gear 

31-95  X  24-84  =  1-10.7  back  gear  ratio. 


R.  P.  M. 

..     6y2 

. .  41 
..  69 
..    438 


The  next  step  was  to  determine  the  new  range  of  speeds 
desired,  and  it  was  decided  to  base  these  on  a  tool  steel  which 
would  take  a  heavy  cut  at  50  or  60  ft.  per  minute.  The  min- 
imum speed  on  a  machine  cutting  various  diameters  would 
therefore  be  for  the  heaviest  cut  on  the  largest  diameter,  while 
the  maximum  speed  would  be  for  a  light  cut  or  for  filing  on 
the  smallest  diameter  of  work.  In  the  case  of  such  machines 
as  shapers  and  slotters  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  what 
the  tool  steel  would  stand  as  the  speed  the  machines  them- 
selves would  stand,  and  this  was  oetermined  by  running  the 
machines  at  the  maximum  speed  with  the  belt  and  roughly 
estimating  how  much  more  they  would  stand.  A  number  of 
experiments  were  made  on  the  machines  by  taking  large  cuts 
ct  as  high  speeds  as  possible  to  see  how  they  would  stand  up. 
Some  of  them  appeared  too  light  and  it  was  decided  not  to 
fit  them  up.  A  number  of  tests  were  also  made  with  Mushet 
steel  to  get  some  idea  of  its  limitations.  Following  are  a  few 
examples  of  the  above  series  of  tests,  which,  while  not  of 
especial  value,  may  be  of  interest: 
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o    ■ 
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—     c    . 

Marbine. 

EC 

Si 

PC 

Material. 

—  t 

—  0. 

—  & 

o 

Qc 

OS 

5^ 

j-K 

^n 

In. 

In. 

Z 

Ins. 

Ft. 

Boring     mill.  . 

.Mushett 

■Vi 

3-32 

2 

Steel  tire  . 

44 

24 

2  rev. 

Axle   lathe    .  .  . 

.  Mushett 

J-4 

% 

2 

Steel  axle 

52 

Wheel    lathe     . 

.Mushett 

5-16 

1-12 

•■> 

Steel  tire 

15 

4  min. 

Lathe    No.    9.  . 

.Mushett 

V* 

1-16 

Steel  crank  pin 

6', 

36 

20  rev. 

Lathe    Xo.    10. 

.Mu.<hett 

'/4 

3-32 

Steel  crank  pin 

6>/< 

42 

13  rev. 

Lathe   No.    6.  . 

.  Muahett 

3-16 

1-36 

Steel  crank  pin 

6V4 

72 

36  rev. 

Lathe    No.    11. 

.Mushett 

•4 

1-18 

Steel  crank  pin 

6V4 

32 

18  rev. 

Lathe    No.    18. 

.  Mushett 

'/4 

1-32 

Steel  crank  pin 

6 

62 

31  rev. 

Lathe    No.    19. 

.  Mushett 

'4 

3-64 

Steel  crank  pin 

h% 

34 

12  rev. 

Lathe    No.    8.  . 

.Mushett 

3-16 

1-32 

Steel  crank  pin 

5% 

36 

32  rev. 

M 

<Kees    Rocks   S 

bops. 

8-18-"02. 

Having  determined  the  range  of  speed  and  the  maximum 
cuts  to  be  taken  on  each  machine,  the  next  question  to  be 
considered  was  the  amount  of  power  it  would  require.  Tests 
have  shown  that  the  horse-power  required  depends  practically 
on  the  amount  of  metal  removed  per  minute. 

The  Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  with  this  as  a  basis,  have 
devised  the  following  formula  for  nnding  the  horse-power 
required  for  a  given  cut: 

H.P  =  feed  X  cut  X  cutting  speed  per  minute  in  inches  X 
number  of  cutting  tools  X  a  constant. 

An  extensive  series  of  tests  made  by  them  shows  the  value 
01  this  constant  to  be  from  .35  to  .5  for  cast  iron  and  from  .45 
to  .7  for  steel,  depending  on  the  hardness  of  tne  material.  For 
instance,  considering  the  fourth  case  in  the  above  table  we 
have: 

1/16  X  «4  X  36  X  12  X  1  X  .7  =  4.7   H.P.    (Maximum). 

For  turning  steel  tires  we  arbitrarily  assumed  that  the  con- 
stant would  be  1,  since  this  steel  is  very  hard. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  high-speed  steam  railway  competition,  which  was  in- 
augurated about  a  year  ago  by  the  German  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers,  has  resulted  in  no  prizes  being  awarded,  five  of 
the  plans  submitted  only  being  given  honorable  mention.  It  is 
now  under  consideration  to  submit  a  closed  competition  be- 
tween the  five  more  successful  engineers  under  specifications 
of  a  more  practical  nature.  In  the  last  year's  competition  it 
was  specified  that  the  steam  locomotives  were  to  be  designed  to 
be  powerful  enough,  and  to  be  capable,  with  the  cars,  of  with- 
standing the  high  speed  of  90  miles  per  hour,  a  train  speed 
which  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  both  here  and  abroad 
to  be  far  beyond  the  limits  oT  possibility  imposed  by  the  track 
and  road-bed  conditions  of  the  best  railway  lines. 


The  limit  of  high-speed  operation  of  machine  tools  is  not 
determined  by  the  cutting  tools,  or  by  the  ability  of  the  drive 
tc  vary  its  speed  and  pull  the  cut,  but  is  to  be  found  in  the 
stability  of  the  machine  itself.  Machine  tools  have  been  de- 
signed much  too  light  in  the  past  to  withstand  the  duty  im- 
posed by  modern  methods  of  operation,  as  with  the  Novo. 
Taylor-White,  and  other  high-speed  tools  cutting  speeds 
ranging  from  40  to  100  ft.  per  minute  have  been  rendered 
practicable,  whereas  10  to  20  ft.  per  minute  was  formerly  con- 
sidered "good  practice." 
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EXPERIMENTAL  TANDEM  COMPOUND  FREIGHT 
I  LOCOMOTIVE. 
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About  four  years  ago  this  road  began  a  policy  of  building 
heavier  locomotives,  although  its  grades  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
light.  The  capacity  has  increased  with  every  new  design  in 
freight  service,  but  the  advance  has  been  very  gradual.  This 
road  rates  its  engines  on  a  percentage  basis,  a  100  per  cent, 
engine  being  one  with  a  drawbar  pull  of  100,000  lbs.  Of 
course,  this  figure  will  never  be  reached  and  the  rating  need 
never  be  disturbed  or  changed.  Early  in  the  year  1901  a  num- 
ber of  2 — 8 — 0  type  engines  were  built  for  this  road  (Amkki- 
CAN  En(;inkkr,  March,  1901.  page  83),  which  were  rated  at 
38.5  per  cent,  on  this  basis.  These  were  designated  Class  G-1. 
and  were  soon  followed  by  Class  G-2  of  the  same  wheel  ar- 
rangement, but  with  the  dimensions  and  weights  given  in  the 
table  which  appeared  in  the  inset  with  the  June,  1902,  num- 
ber of  this  journal.  This  class  is  rated  at  39.1  per  cent.,  and 
66  of  them  are  now  in  service.  These  are  all  two-cylinder 
Schenectady  compounds,  and  are  able  to  haul  4,000  tons  of 
coal  in  trains  of  90  cars  between  Buffalo  and  Albany  with 
help  at  the  heaviest  grades.  They  are  •  not  used  between 
Albany  and  New  York.  The  limits  for  trains  on  this  road, 
however,  is  3,000  tons  or  80  cars.  This  design  was  another 
step  toward  heavier  and  more  powerful  engines,  and  as  the 
35-in.  low-pressure  cylinder  of  the  Class  G-2  was  considered  the 
limit  for  the  two-cylinder  compound  for  this  road  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  tandem  cylinder  arrangement  offered  the  most 
favorable  opporunity  for  an  increase  in  capacity.  Instead  of 
trying  the  tandem  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  another  of  the 
G-2  class  was  built  exactly  like  the  others,  except  in  the  details 
involved  in  the  use  of  tandem  cylinders.  This  is  known  as 
Class  G-2  A,  and  as  it  is  a  step  toward  a  much  heavier  and 
more  powerful  design  of  this  type  it  is  placed  on  record  here. 
Careful  and  systematic  progress  in  increasing  capacities  of 
locomotives,  particularly  with  new  types  of  this  character,  is 
commendable,  and  the  larger  engines  constituting  the  next 
advance  will  be  more  successful  because  of  the  experience  with 
this  experimental  engine.  The  next  class,  G-4,  will  have  1"6 
and  30  x  30  in.  tandem  cylinders,  and  the  weight  on  driving 
wheels  will  be  about  200,000  lbs. 

The  experimental  engine  is  an  adaptation  of  Class  G-2*  it 
has  the  same  boiler  and  running  gear,  and  the  cylinders  and 
valves  follow  the  plan  of  the  first  Schenectady  design  of  tandem 
compound  for  the  Northern  Pacific  (Amkkuan  E.\».inkkk.  Sep- 
tember, 1901,  page  271),  the  cylinder  being  the  same  size  as 
those  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  same  form  of  metallic  sleeve 
is  used  for  the  piston  rod  where  it  passes  througn  the  head  be- 
tween the  nigh  and  low  pressure  cylinders,  and  the  valve  for 
converting  from  compound  to  simple  and  the  reverse  is  the 
same  in  principle  as  the  earlier  form  operated  by  a  rod  from 
the  cab.  This  valve  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  The 
cylinders,  however,  uave  undergone  a  marked  change,  which 
seem^  to  be  a  decided  impro\'ement.  Instead  of  a  double-bar 
frame  at  the  cylinders  a  single  10-in.  slab  is  used  and  the 
stresses  are  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  from  the  center  of 
the  cylinder  to  the  center  of  the  frames.  This  permits  of 
avoiding  tortuous  steam  passages  and  the  cylinder  structure 
is  not  weakened,  as  it  has  been  sometimes,  to  provide  for  a 
double-bar  frame.  Furthermore,  the  cylinder  fastenings  may 
be  made  stiffer  and  stronger.  This  appears  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant improvement.  A  number  of  interesting  details  will 
be  brought  out  in  connection  with  the  new  and  heavier  class 
wnich  is  soon  to  be  built. 

Experience  with  this  experimental  engine  has  been  satisfy- 
ing in  every  respect,  but  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  pro- 
vide for  automatic  lubrication  of  the  piston-rod  sleeve  between 
the  cylinders.  On  the  new  engines  this  will  be  done.  The  indi- 
cator cards  shown  are  interesting  because  they  exhibit  the 
effect  of  the   absence   of   a   receiver   on   the   tandem    engine. 
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"About  four  years  ago  ttiis  road  l>egan  a  polhy  of  building 
heavier  locoraotivt's,  althoup;h  its  grades  are,  as  a  rule,  v<>ry.. 
light.     The  capacity  has  increased  with  e\x>ry  new  d-esign  in'  j 
fieight  service.  I)iit  tlie  advaiuo  has  been  very  gradual.     This 
road  rates  its  engines  on  a  i«Tccutag»    basis,  a  loo  pt-r  cent,  , 
engine   being   one    with   a   drawbar    pull   of   loo.O'^O    lbs.     Of 
course,  this  figure  will  iiev€T  be  reached  and  the  rating  neeU'^- 
never  be  disturbed  or  ihanged.    Early  in  the  year  li*ui  a  num-r 
l)er  of  2— S — o  iy|>e  engines  were  built   for  this  road    (Ami:uIt. 
O.VN    Ex^itNKKi:.    March.   1i»oi.   jja.ge  K3K  wliirli    were   rated   at 
38.5  per  cent,  on  this  l)asis.     These,  w^re  designateii  Class  4S-I<v 
and  were  soon  followed   by  Class  0-2  of  the  same  wheel  ai>v 
rangement,  but  with  the  dimensions  and  weigiits  given  in  the 
table  which  appeared   in  the  inset  with   the  June,  lt<o2,  num-^^ 
ber  of  this  journal.    This  class  is  rated  at  39.1  per  cent.,  and- 
66  of  them  are  now   in  service.    ^Tbese  are  all  two-cylinder. 
Schenectady  compounds,  and  are  able  to  haul   4.<^»<mi   tons  of 
coal    in   trains  of  ;♦<•   tars   lnHween    Ijuffalo   and    Albany    with 
help   at   the   heaviest   grades.     Tliey   aiv    not    used   l>etweeii 
Albany  and  New  York,     The  limits  for  trains  on   this   roacl, 
however,   is  n.OMo  ton?;  or  S'«t  cars.     This  <b^ign   was  another 
step  toward  heavier  and  m«n-e  powerful  engines,  and  as  the: 
3r)-in.  low-))ressure cylinder  of  the  Class  (1-2  was  considered  the.. 
limit  for  the  two-<ylin«ler  eompouml  for  this  roadi  Itwas  de- • 
cided  that  the  tandem  cylincierarrangemenf  offered  the  most 
favoialile  oi)portinit.v  for  an  increase  in  capacity.     Instead  of 
trying  the  tandem  experiment  on  a  large  .^t ale.  another  of  the 
G-2  class  was  built  exactly  like  the  others,  except  in  the  detailsi 
involved  in  the  use  of  tandem  cylinders.     This  is  known  as 
Class  (1-1*  A,  and  as  it    is  a  step  toward  a  mu<h  heavier  an<l 
Diore  powerful  design  of  this  \y\H'  it  is  placed  on  re<ord  here. 
Careful   and   sy.stematic   progress   in    iiureasing   (apacitieg  qf 
lG<oraotives.  particularly  with  new  types  of.  this  character,  is 
commendable,    and    the    larger   engines   <onstituting   the    next;, 
advance  will  be  more  successful  U'cause  of  the  experience  with 
this  experimental  engine.     The  next  class.  G-4.  will  have  W- 
and  30  X  30  in.  tandem  cylinders,  and  the  weight  on  driving 
wheels  will  be  about  Jimi.ouo  lbs. 

The  experimental  engine  is  an  adaptation  of  Class  G-2*  It' 
has  the  same  boiler  and  running  gear,  and  the  cylinders  and 
valves  follow  the  plan  of  the  first  Schene<-tady  design  of  tandem 
compounil  for  the  Nortliein  Pacific  (Amv.ici«.\n  Kn«.im>|{.  Sep- 
tember. liH>l,  j)age  271).  the  eyliuder  being  the  same  size  as 
thosv'  of  the  Northern  Faeific  TIm'  same  form  of  metallic  sleeve 
it  used  for  the  piston  rod  where  it  passes  througn  the  head  be- 
tween the  nigh  and  low  pressure  cylinders,  and  the  valve  for 
converting  from  compound  to  simple  and  the  reverse  is  the 
same  in  principle  as  the  earlier  form  (.>perated  by  a  nxl  from 
the  cab.  This  valve  is  shown  in  one  or  the  illustrations.  Th« 
cylinders,  however,  nave  undergone  a  marked  «hange.  whi<h 
seeniij  to  be  a  decided  improvcuienJ.  Instead  of  a  <loublc-bar 
frame  at  the  cylinders  a  single  loin,  slab  is  tised  an<l  the 
stresses  are  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  from  the  center  of 
the  cylinder  to  the  center  of' the  .frames.  This  permits  of 
avoiding  tortuous  steam  jiassages  and  the  «-ylinder  structure 
is  not  weakened,  as  ii  has  b«MMi  sometini«'s.  lo  provide  for  a 
double-liar  frame.  Furthermore,  the  «yliuder  fastenings  may 
be  made  stiffer  and  stronger.  This  appears  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant improvement.  A  ntimber  of  interesting  <letails  will 
be  brought  out  in  (ounectiQU  W'ith  ^e  new  j^adbeavier  class 
wnich  is  soon  to  be  built.       ^    — ;.":        -^^  '     /■   '."  :   - 

Experience  with  this  experimental  engine  has  been  satisfy- 
ing in  every  respect,  but  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  pro- 
vide for  automatic  lubriiation  of  the  piston-rod  sleeve  between 
the  cylinders.  On  the  new  engines  this  will  Ih^  done.  Tiie  indi- 
cator cards  shown  are  interesting  because  they  exhibit  the 
effect  of  the  absence  of  a  receiver  on   the  tandcnn   engine. 
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They  are  presented  in  comparison  with  cards  from  one  of 
the  G-2  class. 

For  convenience  in  comparison  the  following  ratios  have 
been  worked  out  for  the  experimental  engine: 


Heating  surface  _      3,480 
Volume  H.  P.  cylinders  —       O" 

Adhesive  weight  _  172,500 

"Heatingsurface  ~     3,480 

Adhesive  weight  _  172,500 

Tractiveeflort  ~  39,100 

Tractive  effort  _   39.100 

Heating  surface  ~     3,480 

Heating  surface  3,480 

Grate  area  ~    50.3 


=    511 


=  49.57 


=      4.4 


=    11.2 


=       69 


Tractive  efTort  X  diameter  of  drivers 


Heating  surface 


=  707 


Last  summer  a  series  of  test  runs  were  made  in  freight  ser- 
vice to  compare  one  of  the  cross  compounds  with  the  tandem, 
the  engines  being  alike  excejjt  for  the  system  of  compounding. 
In  the  accompanying  record  No.  2399  is  the  tandem  and  No. 
2374  the  c-ross-compound.  Helper  engines  were  used  out  of 
DeWitt  and  on  other  grades.     Five   water  stops  were  made 
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FRAME  CONSTRUCTION   AT  CYLIXDERS. 


on  each  trip.  Water  meters  were  used  to  record  the  amount 
of  water  used.  Finely  broken  bituminous  coal  was  used  and 
the  same  quality  was  used  for  both  engines.  It  was  weighed 
on  platform  scales  at  both  terminals.  Both  engines  had  the 
same  size  exhaust  nozzle,  5\i  ins.  The  boiler  performance  of 
the  tandem  was  lightly  better  than  that  of  the  cross-compound, 
but  the  coal  record  per  ton-mile  was  slightly  in  favor  of  the 
cross-compound;  the  difference,  however  was  not  sufllcient 
to  be  of  importance.  Indicator  cards  are  shown  for  both  of 
the  eng^ines. 


ROAI>  TEST  OF  LOCOMOTIVES  NOS.  2399  AND  2374-MOHAWK  DIVISION.    FREIGHT  SERVICE, 


Date. 


O 

a 

ii 


Trip. 


%4   CD 

OS 
.*>  =«  •S,2S  t>  < 


« 


<0 


So 


7:4  B 


S      o^ 


O       >  9 


a 
o 


^        oft     t»  a 
».S     o-z     ^-c 

Or-i-J  it- J  t-CuJ  H  0-3  !?  S.^  >  aiS  -^mO-  <f^a 


t^  M  V 

«  5  s 


V  c8 


d 
o 

c:  o 

brtiDln. 
11    53 


il 

hra.mln. 
2    W 


July.n).  02  2399  r>eWltt  to  West  Albany      72       139     3217  447161.0429    .3033     19  79 1.38340   7.21       8.4       182.3   65 

July  31,  02  J399  I>e Witt  to  West  Albany   |79       IM     ^^^  is^Ul  mSQ    .3158     20840  143210   6.87       8.23       184     72.5       11    7         1    51       9 


o 
9  e 

«a 

tan.mlB 
9    40 


a 


'a>   S 


>-  S 


ft  '-'S'25 
>?;' 9^   o2  ^'••~ 


Average 
Auk-  4.  02 
Aug.  6.  "02 

Aug.  8.  '02 

Average  . . 


•2399  DeWitt  to  West  Albany 
2^74  DeWitt  to  West  Albany 
2374  DeWitt  to  West  Albany 

2374  DeWitt  to  West  Albany 


74      3231449107.0444    .3166 

76       140     3:.'21  449.140   0434    .30.t6 
80       139     3136  435904.1434    .3092 


/65       139     3165 


\   1 


15 


5« 


440805  .0436    .3185 


8374  DeWitt  to  West  Albany      74      3173  441565    C435    .3111 


-0009  141877  7.04  8.36 

194J)6  137400  8.05  8.5 

1893ii  134784  7.12  8  7 

:9-J30 140400  7.30  8.39 

19219  1375^8  7.16  8.53 


184 

1K< 
189 
177 

178.3  67 

181.4  70 


67.5 
71.86 
71.3 


12  26 

12  3 

12  30 

12  34 

12  32 


?i  Differ.nce 
on 


2399  DeWitt  to  West  Albany 
»374  DeWitt  to  West  Albany 


74      3<31  449107 

74      3173  441565 


Based 

2:«9... 


SUMMARY.     AVEUAGE  RESULTS, 

.0444.3166     20009141877   7.04       8.36     183       67.5 
.0435.3111      19230137528    7.16       8.53     181.4    70 

2.0%   0.87%    3.7?i 


12 
12 


26 
3i 


2  24 

2  37 

2  43 

2  54 

3  45 


2    24 
2    45 


1.7%    2.0%    1.1%    3.8%    3.1%    1.7% 


16 


10 
9 
8 


9    40 
9    18 


10    2 
8    18 


0.8%     14.6%     8.97 


14.4 
15.4 


2         14.08 
26       14.9 
47       15.8 


12 

9 

11 
17 
10 


39.1 

44.7 

42.9 
41.2 
43.2 


14.4 
15.0 

14.08 
15.03 


15     37.4 
14     40.8 


11 
14 


42.9 
40.6 


6.7%  2.7%   5.3% 


Card 
No. 


11 


R.  P.  M. 


42 
48 

Ml 


NO.  2374— CROSS  COMPOUND. 


Tiain 
Velocity. 
Miles  per 

Hour. 

7.93 

9.06 

23.43 


Reverse 
Lever 
Notch. 

S 
5 

17 


Throttle. 


Full 
Full 
FuU 


Boiler 
Pressure. 


18S 
196 
17ff 


M.  E.  P. 


H.  P. 

Average. 


139 
144  8 
53.2 


L.   P. 
Average. 

58.65 

42.3 

33.6 


Freight  serrlce,  August  8.  1902. 
DeWitt  to  West  Albany,  139  miles. 
Time  on  road,  12  h.  30  m. 
Time  standing,  2  h.  43  m. 


Actual  running  time,  8  h.  47  m. 
Average  speed,    15.8   m.   p.   h. 
Number  of  cars,  80. 
Weight  of  train,  3,136  tons. 


H.  P. 

408.65 

486.5 

461.76 


I.  H.  P, 


L.P. 

402.6 

331.85 

579.5 


Total. 

811.25 

818.35 

1041.25 


'Cards  1  and  3  taken  with  engine  working  simple. 




NO. 

2399— TANDEM  COMPOUND. 

—     

R 

P.  M. 

Train 
Velocity, 
Miles  per 

Hour. 

Reverse 
Lever           Throttle. 
Notch. 

Boiler 
Pressure, 

M.  E.  P. 

I.  H.  P. 

Card 
No. 

Left  Cylinders. 

Left  Cylinders. 

ToUl 
I.  H.  P. 

H.  P.              L.  P. 

Average.        Average. 

H.  P. 

Average 

L.P. 

Average. 

TotAl. 

10 

7» 
106 

13.60 
20.41 

10                   Full 
19                   Full 

19S 
180 

126                    43 
81.2                  24.5 

869.75 
270.4 

325.55 

278.7 

595.80 
549.1 

1190.60 
1098.2 

Card 

Taken  from  Test  of  July  31,  1902. 

Engine  Working  with 

•Starting" 

Valve  Open. 

14 

« 

12.96 

14                  Fall 

194 

82.2                  49.1 

133.15 

371.61 

504.76 

1009.95 

Freight  service,  July  29.  1902. 
DeWitt  to  West  Albany.  139  miles. 
Time  on  road,  11  b.  53  m. 
Time  standing,  2  b.  13  m. 


Actual  running  time.  9  h.  40  m. 
Average  speed,  14.4  m.  p.  h. 
Number  of  cars,  72. 
Weight  of  train,  3,217  tons. 
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SECTION     THBOUGH     STARTING     VALVlt;^. 


Experimental  Tandem  Compound  Freight  Locomotive. 

2 — 8 — 0  Type. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

General  Dimensions. 

GaugQ 4  ft.  8%  Ins. 

Fuel    Bituminous  coal 

Weight  in  working  order 200.000   lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers ., .  .,,i. 172,500  lbs. 

Weight  engine  and  tender  in  working  order.. . . . ,;, :>^v. ....  .308,000  lbs. 

Wheel  base,  driving .v.i. 17  ft. 

Wheel  base,  rigid 17  ft. 

Wheel  base,  total 26  ft.  3  ins. 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender 54  ft.  3  ins. 

Cylinders. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 15  and  28  Ins. 

Stroke  of  piston ; 34  ins. 

Horizontal  thickness  of  piston 5  V4    Ins. 

Diameter  of  piston  rod High-pressure,  3  ins. ;    low-pressure,  4  ins. 

Kind  of  piston  packing Plain  rings 

Kind  of  piston-rod  packing .y.y.i,..^.:v,.x;. >•.«.*  .  .Metallic 

Valves. ;   ^'i-?: ':'  .i  '^S':'  • 

Kind  of  slide  valves ,,.•*  .Cl^i*-.^'... Piston  type 

Greatest  travel  of  slide  valves , 6  ins. 

Steam  lap  of  slide  valves 1  in. 

Exhaust  clearance  of  slide  valves 

High-pressure,  line  and  line ;    low-pressure,   14   In. 

Lead  of  valves  In  full  gear Line  and  line 

Kind  of  valve-stem   packing ^.. Metallic 

Wheels,  Etc. 

Number  of  driving  wheels 8 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire 63  Ins. 

Material  of  driving  wheels,  centers Cast  steel 

Thickness  of  tire ,,..., 31^    ins. 

Driving-box   material ;....j.i  .«^;..:.  .  .  .Cast   steel 

Diameter  and  length  of  orlvlng  journals 

Main,  9 •/(>   ins.  diameter;    others,  9  Ins.  diameter  z  12  Ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  main  crankpin  journals 

7Vi  X  51/4   ins.;    6VG   ins.  diameter  x  6  ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  side  rod  crankpin  journals 

5  ins.  diameter  x  3^.    ins. 

Engine  truck,  kind Two  wheel,  swing-bolster 

Engine  truck,  journals 6^4    ins.  diameter  x  10  ins. 

Diameter  of  engine-truck  wheels 33  ins. 


No.  1  H.  P. 


r 


No.  1  L.  P. 


.^  ■  ^  •:    Boiler. 

Style Straight,  with  wide  firebox 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 72  Vfe    ins. 

Working   pressure 210    lbs. 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox 

25-32,  %.  13-16,  1,  %  In. 

Firebox,  length ; .  .>." i».>-. 96%    ins. 

Firebox,   width .  .  ii  . ..;' .  i . . 75%    ins. 

Firebox,  depth ...:..>•.".  ...^i,.*  .  .  .Front,  73  ins. ;    back,  63  ins. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness 

Sides,  5-16  in.;   back,  %  in.;    crown,  %  in.;    tube  sheet.  %  In. 
Firebox,  water  space 4   ins.   and  5  in.<. 

front,  3^   ins.  and  5%  Ins.  sides,  3^^    ins.  and  4^    ins.  back 

Firebox,  crown  staying Radial  stays,  1  Vt«  in.  diameter 

Firebox,  staybolts ; . . 1  in.  diameter 

Tubes,  material  and  gauge Iron.  12  B.  W.  G. 

Tubes,   number ,  •..>  w .  •>  ....•'.', .  • .  «*  ^. .  .  .  .  396 

Tubes,  diameter .<.'......•  •  •' • .  v>  ^r.:. . ..  ...:■., .  .2  ins. 

Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheets.  .  .  .v.i  .vV.».  •■•'•••«*  •  •  •  (16  ft  )    192  Ins. 

Fire  brick,  supported  on ,.  ,;  v;.,.>>.»^>  *-i. Water  tubes 

Heating  surface,  tubes ....,.:....,..•.  .",.^,*.'.. .  .3,298.08   sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  water  tubes.,.;. ...  .i,r.»5..i...ii...  i-»i. ..  .27.09  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  flr«box. ....  i^.  .V.. -VyVi'.",-.;'.......*',..,.  ..  155.40   sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  total.  ..  ,.,....:.,:».i.;i.^.».,..i.»i,i.  .3,480.57  sq.   ft 

Grate   surface ,...>,....>.  .'* ,.,.'..............  ..  ..50.32    sq.    ft. 

Exhaust    pipes    ....  i, ...  *  .^  ; .  .■  .i-. Single 

Exhaust  nozzles '.  .'.  . .-. ... . . .S  iQS.,  5^  iAs..  5%   ins.  diameter 

Smokestack,  inside  diameter. . . ; . .-".  1. ,.»..:. .  >....,, 18  ins. 

Smokestack,  top  above  rail.  .  .v^  ..,.,.»....;..... .  .. 14  ft.  9  ins. 

Boiler  supplied  by .  .  .;«,^  . . . ,  ,-;i.i  *..,i.....^\i.. ; Two  Injectors,   No.  10 

,,-  ^-'.•.:'^'■.^;"  ■'tender. 

Style    '^  is. .'. '. .'. 8-wheel 

Weight,  empty    44,750   lbs. 

Wheels,  number    .,,.... 8 

Wheels,  diameter .^..  ^i;, .  .^  ». 33   ins. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length.  ..,.,...,>, i-J^*  .6  ins.  diameter  x  9  Ins. 

Wheel  base  ....  ...,-►■, , . .. .......;.  ..>.,..►*►>;•» ; : 16  ft.  6U.   ins. 

Tender  frame    ...■ii.'.'..,f'^.,.f..^..,,.^...ji^.i'.,...10-m.   steel   channel- 
Tender  trucks   . .  i  . . . . ; .  .V...-  .^. .  w  ,'. ,  .V.i , ..  *  •. » . . .....  Fox  pressed   steel 

Water  capacity    ..  .'V.'.i:;.v--. ■...';.;;*•.■.  .....i'li..  .5  000  U.  S.   gallons 

Coal  capacity : 10  tons 

Brake — Westinghouso-Amerlcan    Combined    on    all    drivers     on 

tender  and  for  train.      9 14 -in.  "L.  H.  air  pump.     Two 

main   reservoirs,   16  x  126  Ins. 


No.  S  M.  P. 


Mo.  10  L.  p. 


No.  14  H.  P. 


A.L. 


INDICATOR    CARDS     FROM     CROSS-<"<)MPOlTNI)    AND    TANUKM      UH'OMOTIVKS. 


Purdue  University  has  recently  been  the  recipient  of  liberal 
leatment  at  the  hands  of  its  State  legislature,  just  adjourned. 
''y  an  amendment  to  a  previously  existing  law,  the  income  of 
•be  university  has  been  increased  from  a  twentieth  of  a  mill 
'0  a  tenth  of  a  mill  upon  the  assessed  value  of  the  State. 
I  he  increase  is  about  $65,000,  which  brings  the  university's 
annual  income  from  all  sources  considerably  above  $200,000. 
fhe  legislature  also  made  specific  appropriations  amounting 
in  round  numbers  to  $150,000,  out  of  which  is  to  be  provided 


a  central  heating  plant  and  a  building  for  the  department  of 

physics. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  contemplates  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  crossing  Long  Island  Sound  by  the  way 
of  the  Hell  Gate  channel  and  Ward's  and  Randall's  Islands,  bo 
as  to  give  its  recently  acquired  Long  Island  system  connection 
with  the  N.  Y.  C.  and  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroads  reaching 
the  New  England  States. 
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POWER     TEST    OF    AN    ELECTRICALLY-DRIVEN 

SHAPER. 


Cincinnati  Shaper  CoMrANY. 


A  very  important  advantage  is  gained  from  the  individual- 
drive  method  of  elet-trically  operating  machine  tools  by  reason 
of  the  facility  offered  for  easily  and  accurately  measuring, 
electrically,  the  power  required  for  various  machining  opera- 
tions. The  expenditures  of  power  required  for  all  varia- 
ations  in  cuts  and  feeds  may  be  readily  determined  as  volt- 
meter, and  ammeter  readings  can  be  taken  of  the  current  de- 
manded by  the  motor  while  the  cut  is  under  way. 

An  interesting  power  test  was  recently  made  in  this  way  by 
the  Cincinnati  Shaper  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  upon  a  large 


besides  the  usual  gibbing  of  the  saddle  to  the  front  side  of  the 
bed  there  is  also  a  taper  gib  underneath  the  saddle  bearing 
against  the  front  edge  of  the  baclc  member  of  the  bed,  thus 
dividing  the  thrust  between  the  two  top  members  of  the  bed  in- 
stead of  concentrating  it  at  the  front  edge. 

The  object  of  the  test  was  to  determine  by  the  above  men- 
tioned electrical  method  the  actual  amount  of  power  required 
for  driving  the  machine  during  a  machining  operation  in 
which  the  feeding  ratio  only  was  varied  regularly.  The  work 
machined  during  the  test  was  a  piece  of  cast  iron  of  close 
grain,  but  of  medium  hardness.  A  uniform  depth  of  cut  was 
used  throughout,  the  feed  being  varied  by  1-16  in.  in  the  dif- 
ferent tests. 

The  motor  operated  at  a  speed  of  1,050  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, while  the  ram  was  geared  to  travel  at  a  rate  of  20  ft.  per 
minute  on  the  forward  stroke  and  of  65  ft.  per  minute  on  the 
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36-INCH  DOUBLE-HEAD  MOTOR-DRIVEN    TRAVERSE    SHAPER.— CINCINNATI    SHAPER  CO. 

USED    IN    THE    POWKH    TEST    WITH    VAKIOLS    FEEDS. 


double-head  motor-driven  traverse  shaper,  which  had  been 
arranged  especially  for  motor  driving  by  the  application 
of  an  independent  motor  for  the  drive  of  each  head.  The  ac- 
companying engraving  presents  a  general  view  of  this  tool 
thus  equipped,  the  motors  used  for  the  two  drives  being  each 
of  the  constant-speed  type.  Both  motors  were  of  5-h.p.  capac- 
ity, made  by  Jantz  &  Leist,  of  Cincinnati,  and  arranged  to 
operate  upon  a  500-volt,  /^irect-current  circuit.  They  are  each 
mounted  upon  an  indepe7:'.<ent  base  at  the  end  of  the  machine, 
which  carries  a  strong,  lattice-braced  steel  superstructure  for 
the  support  of  the  tountfrshaft. 

Each  motor  is  belted  direct  to  its  countershaft  through  a 
pair  of  four-step  cone  pulleys,  from  which  countershaft  are 
run  the  two  belts  necessary  for  the  slow  forward  and  the  quick 
return  motions  for  the  ram.  The  control  of  each  motor  is 
through  a  knife  switch  and  a  starting  rheostat,  located  upon 
the  end  of  the  shaper's  bed  and  protected  from  metal  chips 
and  dirt  by  hood. 

This  shaper  is  of  a  new  design,  each  ram  of  the  tool  having 
a  stroke  of  36  ins.  and  independently  driven  through  steel 
gearing  and  racks  of  extra  strength.  A  notable  feature  is  the 
double-gibbed  arrangement  of  staying  the  ram  saddles  to  the 
bed.  in  order  to  properly  resist  the  stress  due  to  the  very  heavy 
cuts  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  new  high  duty  tool  steels: 


return  stroke.  Voltmeter  and  ammeter  readings  were  taken 
while  the  tool  was  cutting,  fifteen  or  twenty  readings  being 
taken  for  each  rate  of  feed,  and  from  these  results  averages 
were  calculated,  which  were  considered  to  represent  very 
closely  the  result  of  the  uniform  conditions  for  each  rate.  This 
was  particularly  necessary  because  the  voltage  of  the  motor 
supply  current  varied  from  480  to  550.  From  these  average 
values  of  the  voltage  and  current,  the  power  used  by  the  motor 
was  calculated  in  horse-power,  as  indicated  in  the  following 
table: 

POWER     REgUIRED     AT     THE     MOTOF, 

Motor,    running    light,    driving    countershaft    and    pulleys    on 

machine,    only     1.66-H.P. 

Gross    power    required    to    drive    the    machine    running    light, 

during  forward  motion   of   ram 2.38-H.P. 

.\et   useless  power  absorbed  by   forward   motion  of  ram   at  ap- 
proximately   20-ft.    per   minute 72-H.P. 

Gross   power   required  to   drive   the   machine   running   light,    at 

instant   of   reverse   of  ram 7.71-H.P. 

Net   useless   power  absorbed   during   reverse  motion   of   ram   at 

approximately    fi5-ft.    per    minute 6.05-H.P. 

Power    required    at    the   motor   with    the    tool   cutting    at    the   constant 

depth   of  29-32-in.,   but   with   varying  feeas : 

For    a    feed    of   .S-«4-in. — gross 5.52-H.P. 

For   a    feed   of   3-«4-in. — net 3.14-H.P. 

For  a  feed  of  4-64-in. — gross i 6.11-H.P. 

For   a    feed   of   4-64-in. — net V  ..i  .  v 3.73-H.P. 

For  a  feed   of  .5-64-in. — gross •.',  ; .  .  v  i 7.14-H.P. 

For   a   feed    of    5-64-in. — net 4.76-H.P. 

For  a  feed  of   6-64-in. — gross 8.61-H.P. 

For   a    feed    of   6-64-in. — net 6.23-H.F. 


.i.pBiL,  1903. 
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The  actual  proportions  of  the  cut  taken  by  the  tool  during 
the  tests  is  indicated  by  the  sketch  above  the  accompanying 
liiagram  at  the  right;  the  depth  of  cut  was  maintained 
(onstant  at  29-32-in.  throughout  the  tests.  The  diagram  is 
arranged  to  present  graphically  the  relation  of  the  increase  ot 
iMJwer  demanded  by  the  motor  to  the  increase  of  cut  due  to 
the  increased  rate  of  feed.  The  four  full  vertical  lines 
at  the  middle  are  drawn  to  a  scale  to  represent  the 
net  power  required  at  the  tool  with  the  various  feeds, 
the  percentage  of  increase  of  power  required  in  each  case  over 
that  demanded  for  the  previous  feed  being  indicated  at  the 
top  of  each  line.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  variation  in  the 
power  required  becomes  much  greater  as  the  feed  grows 
heavier  and  more  metal  is  removed  per  stroke;  this  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  increased  size  of  chip  and  its  attendant 
difficulty  of  breaking  up.  Power  values  based  upon  the  law  of 
variation  established  in  the  actual  diagram  have  been  assumed 
and  corresponding  lines  drawn  for  four  other  feeds  (the  dotted 
lines),  which  indicates  what  may  be  expected  with  feeds  ot 
1-64,  2-64,  7-64  and  8-64-in.,  respectively,  under  similar  condi- 
tions. 

These  tests  were  not  carried  out  as  far  as  was  desired,  but 
the  results  are  useful  in  that  they  indicate  what  may  be  ex- 
pected within  certain  limits  during  a  machining  operation 
under  certain  definite  conditions.  It  will  indicate  lines  along 
which  further  investigations  of  this  nature  may  be  carried  to 
very  good  advantage,  not  only  for  the  designers,  but  also  for 
the  users  of  machine  tools. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  information  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Steen,  of 
the  Cincinnati  Shaper  Company,  by  whom  these  tests  were 
made. 
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l)IA(iftAM   OF  POWBR   BKQl  IRKD    WITH   V.VRYIXJi    CITS. 


NEW    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVE. 


PeNiNSVLVANI.V    LiKKS    WkST   of    PiTT.smTRli. 


4-4-2   TYPE. 


Class  E  2  a  (Pennsylvania  Classification). 


In  general  appearance  this  locomotive  resembles  the  Class 
E  2  (American  Eni;ineer,  June,  1902,  page  188),  except  that 
the  steam  dome  and  sand  box  are  separate.  Many  of  the  de- 
tails of  construction  are  changed,  and  the  engravings  are 
selected  with  a  view  of  illustrating  these.  By  comparing  the 
lists  of  dimensions  the  boilers  are  seen  to  be  almost  identical 
in  capacity  and  construction.  I'en  locomotives  have  piston 
valves  with  inside  admission  and  airect  valve  motion,  while 
twenty-two  have  Richardson  valves.  Tiie  engravings  show  the 
construction  of  both. 

The  frames  are  specially  interesting,  in  that  they  are  widened 
at  the  jaws  in  order  to  secure  lateral  strength.     This  feature 


is  clearly  shown  in  the  engravings.  In  front  of  the  splices 
the  frames  are  4  x  8  in.  in  section,  and  at  the  cylinders  4V{j  x  7 
in.  At  the  driving  wheels  the  section  u  S'/i  x3  in.  Frequent 
cross  braces  stiffen  the  frames  laterally.  These  are  shown  in 
the  side  elevation.  At  the  front  ends  of  the  frames  are  large 
cast  steel  gusset  braces.  The  engravings  are  worthy  of  careful 
study  which  will  reveal  many  interesting  features,  such  as  the 
ample  steam  passages  in  the  cylinder  saddles,  which  space 
limit.s  do  not   permit  of  discussion   in   detail. 

In  the  absence  of  actual  data  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
this  new  passenger  locomotive  will  do,  but  it  seems  fair  to 
expect  it  to  handle  such  a  train  as  that  of  the  Michigan 
Central  recorded  on  page  33  of  our  January  issue.  That  train 
weighed  731.19  tons,  and  was  hauled  at  a  speed  of  55.8  miles 
per  hour.    The  locomotives  are  compared  as  follows: 


Weight    in   working  order....... 

Weight   on   drivers ., 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender;  .^i.. 

«E  Maximum    tractive    power.;. .  .yv. 

^    Adhesive  weight 


Tractive  effort 
Heating    surface 
Grate    area    .  .  . . 


LiOcomoHvos. 
Penna.                    M.  C. 

176.600  lbs.           176.000  Ib^ 

iv. «...       109,000  lbs.             95  000lbs 
.^.;>.  ..      311,100  lbs.           286,.^00  lbs 
23.755  lbs.            24.700  lbs 

4.56 

4.29 

,...,....       2,6.-?9  sq.  ft. 
.il.v.  .          55.5  sq.  ft. 

.S.521  sq.  ft 
."SO.a  sq.  ft 

PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE,   4—4—2  TYPE.— PENNSYLVANIA   LINES. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CLASS   E   2   a.  /-■■.;'/: 
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'.  -.    POWER     TEST    OF    AN    ELECTRICALLY-DRIVEN 

S%'  .,.:v-i  .•.>.-•;.. ;^--....-SHAPER.     ■,.,..^  .-;,^.-...-.  -/....■  ,,.., 

:V";A:'v<'iy    iin|Mii'l:iiii    ;i<lv:inl:it;i     is   L;:iii.iil    limii    ill.'   imlividual- 
,«!i;fV«»  ni.'lhoil  of  .li'.diijilly  (ipi  i.h  iiii;  Mi.Khin.'  lools  Ity  reason 
«»r   titf    fat  Hiiv    oITitimI    for    easily    i<iiil    atiuiately    iiieasiirinj;. 
ejivjri<airy.   the   [Kjwer   re<|iiii-e<|   tdi    vaiiniis   iiiacliiiiiiii;  opera 
lions,      't'lie    expeiidiimes  of    |ii)\\ei     i<<|iiii((|     lit!-    all     varia 
■iritoits  in:  i-til>i~  aihl    le.-.ls   may   be   leaililv    <ieieriiiine(i  as  voK- 
»aeter.  ani(  anuneier  reailiiii;s  ran   lie  i:ikeii  oi   the  ciirrenl   tie 
•  Jinin.led  In    (he  nuilor  while  llle  «iil    is  iMiilei-  w.ty. 
,  ".    All  itiieresiiiit;  power  list   was  leeeriily   made  in  this  way  liy 
■the  Cimiiiiial  i  Sliaper  Company.  (  iii<  innali.  Oliio.  upon  a   larne 


hesides  tlj<>  usual  Kibhinj;  of  (lie  saddle  lo  (he  front  sid«'  of  (lie    ', 
lied   lh<'i<'   is  also  a   taper  i;ili   iind<'i-ne:t(li   1h«  saddle   hearing    ' 
ai^ainsl    (he   front  edn<'  of  the   harU    iiK'iiilier  of  tho  bed,   thus 
dividin.i;  llie  ihnisl   betwei  n  the  Iwo  top  nienibeis  of  the  ImmI  in 
stead  id"  eon<eiil  ratin.u  il  al  tlu"  front  edi^*'.  ■    .V  • 

'I'he  objeei   of  (he  lest    was   lo  deleiiiiiiie  by   (he  above  men-  t" 
lioiieil  eleedieal   iiieihol   (lie  Miliial   amoiiiU  of  power  required 
for    diiviiii;    (lie    iiia<hin<'    diiriiii;    a    inaihiniiiK    opciation    in   . 
wiiiili   lilt    leedinti  ral  io  oiilv  was  varied   rej;ularly.     Tlie  work 
machined    diiiinn    (lie    hsl    was   a    piet  e   of   east    iron    of   elo.se 
main,  biil    ol'  medium   hardness.      .\   uniform   depth   (d'  tiit  was     _ 
iiseil   I  hroiii^hoMi.  (he  feed   bein.u  varied   by   l-IC  in.  in  the  djf-   .. 
fereiK    (es(s.        .;;'''.•;  .;;'    j  v. /;-•    ■:■■,.■'     :;  >■  :.'' "V^'^/ 'i.  ;■ ' '".•^^•r-    .:  ■■ 

The  me(or  operated  at  a  speed  of  l.tv.'O  revoliilions  per  niln-  " 
nie.  while  the  ram  was  Cleared  to  (lavel  at  a  rate  of  2<>  ft.  jK'r  '■ 
iiiiiniie  on   (he  forward  stroke  and  of  (■..">  fi.  per  minute  on  tlie    . 


*-'*•,* 


■'^^■^- 


■.,1«-I,\CJ1   l>l)l  MLK  UKAJi   MdlOIC  l)Kl\i:.\     lli 

V,'-.  :.!:;,-•.-.••  ...V  .«:t»Kl>    IX     I'llK.  It/WI  li     II 


.\\i:i;sK   siiAi'KK.— ciNtiNNA  11    sii.\i'i:k  I'o.: 
SI    Willi    v.Mjiiii  s  'k+:ki>s..    ,..••. •■     ;-.•'. 


«fo»rKle-?H>ad    moto! ■driven    traverst>    shj<p«'i".    wliieli    "liad    been 
amtnsied    especially     ftif    itiotor    drivin.u    by     ihe    apidication 

-  of  an  imiependeni   motor  for  thy.  drive  of  each  hfad.     Tlio  ae- 

fonipanyiiii;  «.'ni;iaviiiji  iHTtSerilti  a  .miieial  view  of  this  tool 
thits  equipped.  l!ie  iifotors  usetf  for  the  iwo  drives  bein.u  each 
»jf  th<'  constant  .•fpeed  type.  IJoth  motors  wer.-  of  r>h.p.  <apac 
liy.  mad*'  by  .laiuz  t!k:  Loist.  »»f  Cincitmaii.  ami  arran.urd  to 
ojit  rate  up«iii  a  '»!K»-t'OJ,t;  vilV(t-cui  r.'iit  circuit  They  are  each 
mouiitt'ii  iijioti  at!  indotU'.'ent  base  at  tho  end  of  tlie  niaciiiin'. 
wliich  tarries  a  strojiij.  'ntti»'od>ra»t\d  stet^l  supersii-uctiire  for 
i.he  support   of  thf  i-<nint«  rshaft..        ' ' 

;'.  Eaeli  niotoi'.  is  Indttnl  direct  to  its  <  oiitittMshaft  through  a 
pair  of  foui'-sterv.volie  j»iiHeys.  titini  which  coiinttusliaft  are 
run  thi'  two  Ivlts  nt'cossaty  for  tlu-  slow  forward  and  the  cpiick 
rorurri    imuions   for   the   laiu.     Tlie  contttd   of  each   motor   is 

,fhrou.t:h  a  Iviiift    swiuh  and  a  »«ta'itn»i  rhoostat.  located  uptui 

'ti»»»  rtld  til' :tht^  shapor's.  btnr'aiul  prot»'cied  from  metal  chips 
aiHl  diit  b>   h»KVd.       . 

;   .  This  siiai)cr  is  »^f  rt  1u'"iv  desii:n.  each  ram  of  the  tool  having; 

.a.>!troUe  of  :!•'.  ins.  ami  iiidependenily  dri\eii  liiroimh  strid 
jxrarini;  and  racks  of  ■extra  strenjitii.  .\  notable  feature  is  the 
<louble-.i;ibbed  arrauttemeiu  of  siayinc  the  ram  saddles  to  thv' 
btd.  in  order  to  properly  resist  the  stress  due  lo  ilie  very  heavy 
lilts  rfSiiUiiV);  from  the  use  of  ttie  new  hij;li  duty  tool  steels; 


v.«-i  c 


return  stroke.  Volnnel»'r  and  annheter  readinps  w'ere  taken 
while  the  tool  was  tiitiiiii;.  Iifi«  t-n  or  iweiiiy  reatlinss  beinjr 
tak<  n  for  each  rale  of  teed,  and  fituii  liie,><e  results  averaK«'s 
were  (ahulated.  which  were  considered  lo  rejiresent  very 
closely  the  result  of  die  uniform  conditions  for  each  rate.  This 
was  pariiciilarly  ne«-essary  becaus<!  the  voltage  of  the  motor 
siijijdy  current  varied  fituii  ISo  (o  'tT^n.  Krcun  these  average 
\aiues  (d  the  \(ilia.i:e  and  curiein.  ihe  power  used  by  the  motor 
was  calculaied  in  hoi  sepower.  as  iiniicatcd  in  the  following 
table:  _ 

-         ,./^.:^]':yoWKn    i:i;<fri^rf;i>  '  AT    TH*:    MpTcJtv      •'■..'•  V  •;;     . 

Motor.     iiiiiniiiK     liuJit.    <li'iviiit;    <-iiniifrr>liiift  *aiul    imlioys    on 

iii;ii  liiiK'.    orVly     ,  .' .  , .■ . l.(!«i-ir.l*. , 

<;io~-.    pow.T     rrqiiiri'tl    lo    tb'iv.'    tlU"    ni.'ti'liiiK^    niimiiiK    liKht. 

iluriiit;   forvvard   nioitoii    ol'   ranv .  .  .-.  .  .-. ' 2. 38-11. F. 

.Nit    iir-i' !..-;>   iMiw.r  alisorlicd    liy    forwio'tt    iii<iti/iii   of   rain    at    ati- 

in'oxiiuaicly    I'o  ii,    |>ir    niiiitiir Tli-ll.l'. 

»;io-^>    (low.'r    ri'(|iiir<'<l  to   driv.'    tlic   iiii.tchiiu'    riiniiinK    lislii.   at 

iii~laiit    of    ri-v>r.-c   of    ram 7.71  -It. P. 

Nil    u-^i'Ic->    power   al>>orl>«-il   during    rcvcrHc    inntioti    of   ratu    at 

at>|>roxiin:itcly    c,."i-ft.    per    mi  mil  c .»l.or>-TI.I'. 

Power    rciiiMVi'ii    al    ili«'    niotor    with    ilic    tiMil    (putting    at    ttw',  con.-jtant ' 
iii|)tli   of  :J:i-;!L'-iii..   luii    with    varyuiK  Iwiis  :-■■•'■..'■.■..■■, .  :    ■• 
Kor    a    feed    of  .:'-t;t-iii.      Kfos.-.  .........:..,  ;\,v:;,:,;-'. ,'.':.  x".  ..S.52-H.P.'> 

Kor    a    f.'.il    of    :;-t;4-lii.  -lu't  .,..■..,  J'!  :.:,,...;.'..;'.".;.  ....•.;.;.  .S.I  l-f  I. P 

I-'or  a    fic.l   of    l-«;4-in.--pro>»t».. ,,,,/.  ."V.  .  v':. ;.  .,,,•.,•.  :  ..::•;,...■....  ,»i.1 1-ll.P. 

l-'or   a    fcctl    of    4-ti-t-iii.      in-l  .;'•.., .,'.,.,....;:.,  .^..  1  ,-., /v:';,.  •...-.. 3. 7X-H. I'... 

l-'or  a    f.c.l    of  .'i-e.l-iii.      uriistt.  ......  ,,•..,......•,."....'.>••..,..<■.  ...7.1  1-H. P. 

I'or    a     feed    nf    ."-•U-ill.    -  liot  ..^;  .  i  ;....■,/.;';  /.^  I  .i  ........  \.  ..  .4. 7(!-H.  P. 

l-'or  a  iV.d  of  *;-«!4-lll.-  KfOsK.  .  c^.  -  '  •  vVv.  .  .- rV.  .  .•l..-»  .v,.v .  .  /S.lll -H.P. 
for   u   l'«M'a   of  *i-C4-in;-— nvt . .  '.^V"... »  .;.  *  V.>  .  . .'-;,,  .«; ; . ,...-...  i  G.^S-HP. 
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Tli«'  attuiil  jiroportious  of  the  cut  takou  by  the  tool  during 

..lie  tests  is  in(iitat<'<l   l)y   the  slvetoli   above   tlio  a<»onipanyiiig 
iiagrani    al    (he    rigliL;      Hic    depth    of    <iit    was    maintained 

.  onsiant    al   :i!t-:;:J-in.    tiirouKJunit   liie    tests.     The   diagram    is 

■fCranged  to  iiresfiil  grai»hi(ally  liie  relation  of  the  increase  of 

power  <ieniande(l   i>y   tin-  motor  to  the  increase  of  cut  due  to 

lie    increased    rate    of    feed.     Tiie    four    full     verliial     lines 

,  viT  the  middle  are  drawn  to  a  scale  to  repieseut  tlie 
liet  ijower  required  at  tiie  tool  witii  the  various  feeds, 
riie.  percentage  of  increase  of  power  r.c^uired  in  each  casse  over 
that  (lemaiidetl   for  tlie   i)rcvious   U^{h\    being  indicated   at  the 

.joi>  of  ea«li  line.  It  may  bo  noticed  tliat  the  variation  in  ilie . 
|niwei-  required  becomcis  much  greater  as  the  feed  grows 
lieavier  and  more  metal  is  removetl  per  stroke;  tliis  is  un- 
lititibtedly  due  to  the  increased  size  of  chip  and  its  attendant 
diificully  of  breal\ing  up.  Tower  values  based  uiton  ilie  law  of 
variation  established  in  the  a<tuai  diagram  have  been  assumed 
and  corresponding  lines  drawn  for  four  otlier  feeds  (.the  dotted 
lines),  which  indicates  wliat  may  be  expected  with  feeds  ol 
1-04,  2-ti4,  7-tJ4  and  S-O-l-in.,  respectively,  under  similar  condi- 
tions.     ■.;■     .-.■-■    ■''/  :'\  '  /\';-''. '-.,''. ~[^ '■':  ■■■/'~-/-':--'-~-;';''y[  :''^-^-    ':   ■,■'•■'.;' 

'.  .These  tests  were  not  carried  out  as  far  as  was  desired,  but 
the  results  are  useful  in  that  tliey  indicate  what  may  be  ex-. 
pi'cled  witiiin  certain  limits  during  a  ma<hining  oi»eration 
under  cerUiin  delinile  conditions,  ii  will  indicati-  lines  along 
wliich  furtlier  investigations  of  tliis  nature  may  be  carried  to 

;  ypry  good  advantage,  not  only  for  the  designers,  but  also  for 
the  users  of  machine  tools,   c.:    ■...    [\;  -:'.:'-'i-'y:^y---:--y-  [''■■■}-r-\ 
.  "AVe  are  indebte«l  for  this  information  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Steen,  of 
ihe  Cincinnati    Shaper  ('oiiipany,   by    whom    these  tests   were.: 
niajle,.  :. .:^:. '■■'■..'. '-t--.:  '.■^. 


iw.viiJ^AvM  .«jfc-  i^JWKit  i;i;«^«  lui.i*  w  iril  v.MJ>tiX4i  jCTl*- 


:  ,'t'- 


-=  *•■.  • .  ■ .— ^ 


NEW    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVE. 


.'.;/  '^4*KSXS¥i.VAMA  Links  Wkst  4»r  Pittskmwv 


4-4-2  TYl'K. 


:' V-v^- Lv''" ■'?'••'' ^'^  R'i'A:-iipi'*;xxsYj.vANiv.erAssn-i(\vti«i\ iv  ;y;;::,: '^ •■ 

',[  in  general  apix-araiue  this  kxomotive  resembles  the  Claiw; 
is  J  (A.mi:kic.\.n  E.\<.i.ni:ki!,  June,  JHU2,  page  JS8),  except  that 
the  .steam  dome  and  sand  box  are  .separate.  Many  of  the  de- 
tails of  construction  are  changed,  and  the  engravings  are 
selected  with  a  view  of  illustiating  tlicse.  |{y  comparing  the 
lists  of  dimensions  the  boilers  are  seen  to  be  almost  identical 
i'l  capacity  and  construction.  I'en  locomotives  have  piston 
valves  with  inside  admission  and  uirect  valve  motion,  while 
twenty-two  have  Richardson  valves.  Tiie  engiavings  sliow  the 
coiit,!  ruction  of  both.  •'•'-■': 

The  frames  are  specially  interesting.  i!i  that  they  are  widened 
at  the  jaws  in  order  to  secure  lateral  strength.     This  feature 


f^  ilegirly  showid  in  the  engravings.     In  front  of  the  si»4ie«BS  ; 
the  frames  are  4  x  K  in.  in  .se.iion,  au«l  at  the  cylinthMs  4*2  x  7 
in.     At  the  driving  wheels  the  .section  u   .''jX3  iH.     Frequmt 
^•:oss  brates  stiffen  the  frames  laterally.     'I"he,s«'  are  shown  in 
tlie  side  elevation.    At  tlie  front  entfs  of  tlie  frames  are  Jar«e 

4ast  steel  gusset  braces.  The  engravings  are  woitiiy  of  careful 
study  whic'h  will  revial  many  interesting  ft atui<>s.  su<h  as  the 
ample  steam  i>assag<'s  in  the  cylinder  .saddles,  wnich  spave 
limits  <|o  not    p<'rmil    of  <iis«-ussion   in  details  ;\.-.;  ^ 

In  tile  absence  of  actual  data  it  Is  rnipos.sih!e  to  say  what 

this  new   passenger   locomotive  will   do,  but    it   seems  fair  to 

expeet    it    t<i    handle    stub    a    train    as    that    of    the    .\li<higan 

X'entral  r^'corded  on  page  .',:',  of  our  January  issue.    That  train 

weighed  7.31. l:«  tiins.  and  was  hauled  at  a  spef««t  of  r»».8  inl^*;5.; 

;  fHjr  hour.    The  locomotives  are  eonipared  as  follows:     :;:v,.y,j-'.: 

'  .'_  .  j.iMDiiiiu iv*-**-: 


AWight    in   workin«  onlr'r,',  .  . 

Wci^'lit.  on  (Irivt-rti.  .  ;  .  .  ■.  .  .".  . 
\Vi'ii;fit  <)»'  tiiKinc  and  l<'ii4«;f. 
M  a  X  i  tiiiHii  I  r;nt  i  ve  |«rt  wi-r..-;-..';  • 
A«llif.--iv<'  wi-i.i;lit 


,-.•,-.,*  .t  ■ 


Trat'tivc.VlTiJTt- 
Hearing     sUrfiKt* 
Crfiti-    area;  ;;;i. 


.,..   ::  IN  una.    . 

iii.  17«!.<;«">  Itjy. 

.-•    ■■tl*'.*,niHi  Jits. 
.-     .ni  J.lu..  tl,y. 

•V^-.'^liT^a  ^8»s.- 
;;  ■}.\^''4;5tt\-  V,;. 


.lT«T.«MM»'l6-.<  : 
21.74HJ  lb!<. 

■'/■■■:  ..|.,gjf.>.':- 


I 


PASSILNGER  LOCOMOTIVE.  4— 4— 2  TYPE.— PENNSYLVANIA   LINES. 

;V.\;   ■::..:■■■:■:■"■'■':■  ,/:^\-:.'-:]  :•■'-■'-  V      PENNSYLVAXIA   CLASS  E  2   a..-':^^   .'-•;:.■-.:.•".••'■ 
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While  necessarily  based  In  both  cases 
upon  assumption,  the  following  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  comparison  between 
the  work  which  could  be  done  by  the  heat- 
ing surface  of  the  Pennsylvania  engine, 
providing  it  could  haul  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral  train  at   the   speed   stated.      Based 
upon  a  train  resistance  of  16  lbs.  per  ton 
and  10  per  cent,  internal  friction  of  the 
engine,  the  horse  power  required  is  1,915, 
and   the   tractive   effort  to  produce   this 
would  be  12,689  lbs.    This  would  call  for 
a  mean  effective  pressure  of  94  lbs.  and 
an  evaporation  of  49,790  lbs.  of  water  per 
hour.     At  a  ratio  of  7  lbs,  of  water  per 
pound  of  coal,  the  coal  consumption  would 
be  7,113  lbs.  per  hour.    This  would  mean  128  lbs.  of  coal  per 
square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  18.8  lbs.  of  water  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface  per  hour,  and  1.38  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface 
per  horse  power  per  hour.    The  Michigan  Central  locomotive 
gives  a  figure  of  1.83  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  horse  power 
hour. 

If  these  assumptions  are  fair,  and  they  appear  to  be,  the 
Pennsylvania  locomotive  is  capable  of  a  remarkable  perform- 
ance with  a  small  heating  surface.  Evidently  a  great  deal 
remains  to  be  learned  about  locomotive  boiler  proportions. 
The  present  enormous  beating  surfaces  may  prove  to  be  ob- 
tained somewhat  at  the  expense  of  circulation. 


—  .45j|^ ^ 


RATIOS. 

Tractive   power   used   below. ..,..».,  ..•«- 

Total  cylinder  volume .'. , ,  .vi ,  ,^'. 

Heating  surface  to  lylinder  volume..... 

Tractive   weight  to   heatins   surfiue.... 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive  el'l'ort. .  . . . . . 

Tractive  effort  to   healing   surface...;....-. 

Heating   surfa<c   to   grate   area 

Tractive  effort   X   diameter  of  drivers 


I   •  t.  •  •   *   < 


23,750    lbs. 

9.94   cu.   ft. 

265.5 

.:;.,. 41.3 

'  ■  4   '^'i 

,■  *■,-  ,  .,■,..,...........,..,  ^•t'*/ 

.,, ,  ;  ••• .  .>■. 8.99 

.  .  ....  .  . 47.54 

heating  .surtaee 719.20 

Heating   surface   to    tractive    eflort ^^i^'o 

Total   weight  to  heating  surface "0-9 


FRAMES  OF  PASSENGEB  IX>COMOTlVE,  PENNSYLVANIA  MNE8. 

Material  of  driving  wheel  centers Cast  steel 

Thickness  of  tire 4    ins. 

Tire  held  by Shrinkage  and  Gibson  fastening 

Driving  box  material Cast   sti-el 

Diameter  and  length  of  driving  .lournals dy^  ins.  diameter  x  13  ins. 

Diameter  and  length  of  main  craiikpin  journals.* 

Main  side.  7%.  x  ."">  ins.;    6  Ins.  diameter  x  GVi    in^- 
Diameter  and  length  of  side- rod  crankpin  journals, 

5'^   ins.  diameter  x  4%    ins. 
Engine  truck,  kind. 

Pour-wheel  swivel  cen.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  standard 

Engine  truck.  Journals 5>^   ins.  diameter  x  10  ins. 

Diameter  of  engine  truck  wheels 30  ins. 

Boiler. 

Style     .v/.-.;i^  . .  •  Belpaire 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring ....,', 67   ins. 

Working   pressure 205   lbs. 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox  : 

1  in.,  11-16  in.,  %  In..  %  in.,  %  in.,  13-16  in 

Firebox,  length Ill  ins. 

Firebox,   width    72   ins. 

Firebox,   depth Front,   67  1-16  ins. ;   back,   64  7-16   ins. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness  : 

Sides,  5-16  in.  ;    back.  5-16  in.  ;    c-rown,  %  In. ;    tube  sheet,  %  in. 

Firebox,  water  space 4  ins.  front,  4  ins.  sides,  3%  ins.  back 

Tubes,  material  and  gauge Iron  ;   11  B.  W.   G^ 

Tubes,   number . , 315 


K 2 a     I'ASKK.N.SIR     LOrOMOTIVK. 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburg. 
General    Dimensions. 


Gauge   

Fuel    •  •*?  • '. 

Weight  In  working  order;  .-..■■. . 

Weight  on  drivers 

Weight  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 

Wheel  base,  driving .... .  .  ...  . . . 

Wheel  base,   rigid ;,V.-.y:. ...... 

Wheel  base,  total •  .  •  •  •  -  •  ■•'••■ 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender 


4  ft.  9  Ins. 

,  Bituminous  coal 

.  .  .  .176.600  lbs. 

109,000  lbs. 

311.100  lbs. 

7   ft.   5  ins. 

7  ft.  5  ins. 

.  .30  ft.   »i^  Ins. 

60  ft.  2  9-16  ins. 


Tubes,  diameter 

Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheets. 

Heating  surface,  tubes.  .  .  .>. . , 

Heating   surface,   firebox........ 

Heating  surface,  total.  .  .  ii'.;.,. 

Grate  surface :..\' 

Exhaust   pipes .";-. 

Exhaust  nozzles •. 

Smokestack,  inside  diameter.  .  . 
Smokestack,  top  al)ove   rail.  .  .  . 


..-•  •  .kv  r  •  V  f  '*  •  •  ■*•-•>.■  *••••■ 
'  •  '•  a,  •'  •  a^*  '!>*■•«•■•*■  •  .  •  ■  (  ■  ■ 
.•  •'  •••'  t.*  •*#■•».'<*••:••  ■  •  •  »  ■  ■ 
.•  **_•■*  ^  '•  i^*.*'V  •.^•^  ^  •  •  '•  •.••';• 
I  ■•^•.fc''*    #•.  ••  a^ at  k.^  A  •'•    i(  4-V.-*    ^    •   V    a    •  * 

•  ••^'»   »' «  •   y»   •,■••'•,'•'■ 

■  '  -r  .■-    ■        /  "•   .' 

>    •    •    •    »  .!»  •■■•  'a    «  '•    «     • 


2   ins. 

.  .  .15  ft.  1  in. 

.  .2,474   sq.  ft. 

..165.7    sq.    ft. 

.2,639.7   sq.  ft. 

.  .  .55.5   sq,   ft. 

.  .  Single  :     low 

5-ln.,   514 -in,,   5%-in. 

.16  ins.   and  18%    ins. 

14   ft.   111/2    ins. 


Tender. 


,«  •  v.%.«.< 

Cylinders 
cylinder- •  • 20% 


26 
.5 
.314 


Ins. 

ins. 
ins, 
ins. 


1  V.  ins, 
X  3  ins, 
1%   Ins. 


Diameter  of 

Stroke  of  piston. 

Horizontal  thickness  of  piston.  ,  i.-»j.', 

Diameter  of  piston  rod .iv.*  jv 

Kind  of  piston  packing ....,..,....- .  .Cast  iron 

Kind  of  piston-rod  packing .Pennsylvania  Railroad  standard 

Size  of  steam  ports "i  T'^^J"^.'  * 

Size  of  exhaust  ports /    For  last  22  engines  <    ..20  ins. 

Size   of   bridges '  I 

ValTes. 

Kind  of  slide  valves  : 

First  10  engines,  piston  valve;    last  22  engines,  Richardson 

Greatest  travel  of  slide  valves •  ■  7  jns. 

Outside  lap  of  slide  valves 1%    ins. 

Inside  clearance  of  slide  valves 3-32  Ins. 

Lead  of  valves  in  full  gear 1-32  In.  lead  in  full  gear  F.  &  B. 

Kind  of  valve-stem  packing Pennsylvania  Railroad   standard 

Wheels,  Etc. 

Number  of  driving  wheels ii'.'  ** 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire 80  Ins. 


v^ty  le ( ... ..  ■.  ....a...... 

Weight,   empty    ;■'.  .V-.-. 

Wheels,  diameter 

.lournals,  diameter  and   length 5i/<>   ins 

W   II6P1       D<1S(^      ,*    .    ,    ■    a^^    a.  •_•    aa   *'  •    •.   •'•    •    ■    •.■    •    a.aa    *«   f-_>t,a   a    a    ■    •    ■ 

Tender  frame   .  .  .vi..- ,•;«■*  •'•»■. .-.:....»"..«  i.i..».»/i»V 
Tender  trucks : 

Two  4 -wheel,  center  bearing.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  standard 

Water  capacity 7,000  U.   S.   gals. 

Coal  capacity ^,  < <:, ,', IQ  tons 


.  .  .  .Water  bottom 

56,150   lbs. 

36    ins. 

diameter  x  10  ins, 

20   ft.  6   Ins. 

.  lO-in.  steel  channels 


Mr.  Leigh  Best,  secretary  of  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany, sends  us  a  copy  of  the  locomotive  catalogue  which  has 
just  been  prepared  for  distribution  in  foreign  countries.  It 
comes  just  as  we  go  to  press,  which  precludes  an  extended 
notice.  The  printing,  etc.,  embossed  cover  and  the  engravings 
surpass  in  excellence  every  publication  of  this  kind  which  has 
come  to  our  notice.  It  presents  a  record  of  noteworthy  loco- 
motives now  running  in  this  country,  together  with  a  large 
number  built  for  foreign  roads,  giving  the  data  in  both  French 
and  English. 
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IMPROVED    TREATMENT    OF    CAST    IRON    CAR 

WHEELS. 


BT   F.   E.    SEELEY. 


With  the  introduction  of  100,000  lbs.  capacity  cars  and  the 
resulting  increased  stresses  in  the  cast-irou  car  wheel,  the 
(jnestion  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  that  wheel  has  reached 
its  limit  of  strength.  Many  believe  this  to  be  the  case  and 
advance  in  support  of  their  belief  the  increased  failures  of 
rasl-irou  wheels  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1  when  applied  to 
J  00,000  lbs.  capacity  cars  over  those  of  60,000  lbs.  capacity. 
Manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  the  limit  of 
strength  has  not  been  reached,  but  that  the  limit  in  the  price 
paid  for  cast-iron  wheels  necessarily  limits  the  quality  of 
pig-iron  used  and  the  attention  and  supervision  necessary  for 
the  most  improved  manufacture  of  the  wheels. 

The  New  York  Railway  Club  made  this  the  subject  of  their 
discussion  In  January,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the 
advantages  of  these  discussions  or  the  good  resulting  from 
them. 

The  writer  some  time  ago  was  invited  to  investigate  an 
improved  treatment  of  cast-iron  wheeis  which  is  well  worth 
consideration.  First,  however,  a  brief  summary  of  what  a 
cast-iron  car  wheel  of  to-day  is  called  upon  to  stand,  com- 
pared to  one  of  two  or  three  years  ago,  is  in  order. 

A  wheel  of  to-day,  weighing  25  per  cent,  more  than  formerly, 
with  the  same  section  of  flange,  is  forced  to  carry  75  per 
cent,  more  load  at  lOO  per  cent,  greater  speed  and  be  subject 
to  injurious  effects  at  least  three  times  those  which  it  was 
formerly  subject  to,  and  the  strains  and  heat  due  to  brake 
application.  It  must  be  guaranteed  for  50  per  cent,  greater 
life  and  subject  to  severe  test  and  the  option  of  the  railroad 
— all  for  the  same  price. 

A  study  of  the  stresses  in  a  cast-iron  wheel  is  not  complete 
without  knowledge  of  the  brake  shoe  in  its  relation  to  and 
effect  on  the  wheel.  The  brake  shoe  has  little  effect  upon  the 
hard  chill  of  the  wheel  tread  so  far  as  actually  wearing  into 
or  cutting  the  wheel  is  concerned.  Indirectly,  however,  its 
effects  are  enormous  and  are  often  lesponsible  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  wheel.  The  brake  shoe  is  the  agent  by  which  all 
the  energy  stored  in  the  wheel  due  to  rotation  and  load  is 
converted  into  heat,  and  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  wheel 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  shoe  upon  the 
wheel  and  the  time  in  which  the  work  is  done.  The  chilled 
iron  does  not  absorb  or  conduct  heat  readily  and  internal 
strains  are  introduced  and  create  a  tendency  for  the  wheel 
to  crack.  That  this  is  a  fact  is  proved  by  an  examination  of 
wheels  removed  from  100,000  lbs.  capacity  cars.  These  showed 
fine  checks  or  cracks  in  the  tread  and  flange  which  seemed  to 
develop  in  the  dividing  line  between  the  gray  and  white  iron 
and  then  work  through  to  the  surface. 

Chilled  white  iron,  while  excessively  hard,  is  very  brittle 
and  crystalline.  The  only  way  manufacturers  have  of  tough- 
ening the  chill  is  to  place  the  wheels  in  a  pit  after  they  are 
cast,  cover  them  over  and  allow  them  to  gradually  cool  for 
three  or  four  days.  This  tends  not  only  to  relieve  internal 
strains,  but  also  to  diminish  the  brittleness  of  the  chilled 
portion  of  the  wheels,  increasing  thereby  its  ability  to  with- 
stand shocks,  while  the  hardness  is  effected  to  only  a  very 
slight  extent.  This  is  common  practice  among  all  makers 
and  equally  available  to  all,  consequently  any  superiority  of 
a  wheel  of  one  make  over  that  of  another  lies  in  the  use  of 
superior  pig-iron,  superior  casting  methods  or  both.  If,  there- 
fore, a  method  of  treating  a  wheel  exists  that  will  further 
improve  it  after  It  is  cast,  then  a  superior  wheel  to  any  now 
cast  can  be  made;  and  if  this  treatment  can  be  applied  at 
Blight  expense  it  seems  in  the  line  of  wisdom  and  economy  to 
give  it  a  trial. 

The  process  of  treatment  is  patented  by  the  Standard  Steel 
Car  Wheel  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Is  briefly  as 
follows:    After  the  wheels  are  once  cast  and  allowed  to  cool 


according  to  the  usual  method,  they  are  placed  in  a  specially 
constructed  hydro-carbon  furnace  and  heated.  After  being 
subjected  to  a  certain  heat  for  a  few  hours  they  are  allowed 
to  gradually  cool  for  perhaps  two  days.  This  process,  simple 
in  itself,  tends  to  relieve  all  internal  stresses  and  changes  the 
chill  from  a  very  hard  and  very  brittle  composition  to  a 
very  hard  and  exceedingly  tough  composition,  as  well  as 
toughening  the  wheel  throughout.  The  writer's  understand- 
ing of  the  chemical  changes  undergone  is  as  follows:  Carbon 
exists  in  cast  iron  in  two  states — graphitic  and  combined. 
When  a  wheel  chills,  a  portion  of  the  graphite  carbon  changes 
to  a  combined  form,  alloying  with  the  iron  as  seen  in  the 
chill.  When  this  is  further  heated  a  portion  of  the  combined 
carbon  undergoes  a  further  change  to  what  is  commonly 
known  as  temper  carbon,  which  is  exceedingly  tough. 

The  life  of  a  cast-irou  wheel  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the 
chilled  portion  to  withstand  shock,  wear  and  the  strains  due 
to  heating  by  biake  shoes.  If  this  process,  as  is  claimed  for  it, 
will  toughen  the  tread  and  flanges,  and  by  relieving  internal 
stresses  decrease  those  due  to  heating,  it  is  well  worth  gen- 
eral adoption.  It  is  not  only  uie  actual  strengtu  of  the  metal 
that  is  desired,  but  a  toughness  as  well — what  in  a  test  piece 
with  a  load  applied  at  the  center  would  be  a  combination  of 
strength  and  toughness,  or  resilience,  which  is  the  resisting 
force  of  the  material.  Comparative  ttsts  of  bars  show  that 
those  treated  by  this  method  require  nearly  twice  the  load 
tc  break  them,  a  considerably  greater  deflection,  and  a  resil- 
ience over  two  and  one-half  times  that  attained  in  those  cast 
in  the  usual  manner  and  not  treated.  Tests  of  trolley  and 
freight  wheels  showed  that  wheels  treated  after  this  manner 
would  withstand  in  most  cases  double  the  number  of  blows 
to  those  similarly  cast  but  not  so  treated. 

Considering  the  cheapness  and  simplicity  of  this  treatment 
and  the  increased  strength  and  durability  possible  when  so 
treated,  along  with  the  recent  failures  of  cast-irou  wheels 
under  cars  of  40  and  50  tons  capacity,  the  introduction  of  this 
method  seems  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 


"ANTI-FRICTION"   CAR  SIDE  BEARINGS  AND  CENTER 

PLATES. 


EFFECT  ON  TRAIN  RESISTANCE. 


Pittsburg  &  IjAke  Erie. 


This  road  has  for  five  years  been  experimenting,  systemati- 
cally, with  ball  bearing  center  plates  and  side  bearings.  Mr. 
L.  H.  Turner,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  now  considers 
the  matter  to  have  gone  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and 
he  is  sure  that  'it  is  simply  impossiole  to  have  sharp  flanges 
under  cars  equipped  with  these  appliances."  With  the  entire 
elimination  of  flange  wear  and  rail  wear  from  the  flanges,  he 
has  found  a  marked  reduction  of  train  resistance.  Some  of  the 
results  of  his  tests  were  recorded  in  this  journal  in  February, 
1902,  page  45.  Mr.  Turner  has  carried  his  experiments  further 
and  found  that  these  bearings  produce  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  tonnage  rating  of  locomotives.  He  has  supplied  the  fol- 
lowing results:  ..... 

TUE   PITTSBURG   A  Z.AKE  ERIE   RAILROAD. 

Report  of  train  test  between  Fleming  Park  and  College: 
Test  Train  No.  1. — All  freight  cars  equipped  with  Hartman 
ball-bearing  center  plates  and  side  bearings. 

Tons. 

48   steel    gondolas    .  . .  .  i  .«,^:.v;..«»S4  • 3,010 

1  dynamometer  car  .  .  .<• .  i . .  .^ .% 16.5 

1  private    car    ...........'...,....... 51 

1  caboose 10 

^■■V  '"    ''  •  3,087.5 

Test  Train  No.   2. — All   freight  cars   equipped   with   plain 

center  plates  and  side  bearings. 

Tons. 

48  wooden  and  steel  coal  cars 2,622.6 

1  dynamometer  car 16.6 

1  private  car 61 

1  cabooM  w... 10 

S.600.0 
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Distance  between  Fleming  Park  and  College 26  miles 

Average  drawbar  pull,  entire  distance,  test  No.   1 14,470  lbs. 

Average  drawbar  pull,  entire  di.'^tance,  test  No.  2 12,780  lbs. 

Reduction    of   drawbar  pull    for  test   No.    1,    below   that   expected 

under  conditions  of  No.   2,  per  cent 4.9 

Average  res^lstance  in  pounds  per  ton,  test  No.  1 4.68 

Average  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton,  test  No.  2 4.91 

Percentage  of  resistance  in  favor  of  test  No.   1 4.9 

Average  miles  made  per  hour,  test  No.  2 14.72 

Percentage  in  favor  of  test  No.  1 ,..,.. 11.4 

Required  to  start  truck  with ..,,,,,. 75  lbs.         9% 

While  the  average  results  are  very  favorable  to  the  ball- 
bearing, a  still  better  showing  would  have  been  made  had  the 
condition  of  the  rail  been  the  same  during  both  tests.  A  light 
rain  during  most  of  the  time  that  Test  No.  1  was  being  made 
required  a  liberal  use  of  sand,  which  of  necessity  increased 
the  train  resistance.  In  arriving  at  results  of  these  tests 
where  the  conditions  are  so  varying,  it  is  wise  to  consider 
only  average  results,  or  those  that  manifest  themselves  in  the 
earning  value  of  the  train.  We  find  that  train  No.  1,  witn 
ball-bearing  center  plates  and  side  uearings,  notwithstanding 
the  handicap  due  to  the  use  of  sand,  made  11.4  per  cent,  greater 
speed,  with  5.5  per  cent,  less  drawbar  pull.  The  revenue  ton- 
nage approximated  Gfi  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  train; 
the  increased  earnings  due  to  reduced  train  resistance  at  six 
mills  per  ton  mile  amounts  to  |59.60  for  each  100  train  miles. 
In  addition  to  the  increased  earnings,  the  ease  with  which 
trucks  adjust  themselves  when  equipped  with  ball-bearing  ap- 
pliances entirely  eliminates  sharp  wheel  flanges  and  side  raij 
wear,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  safe  and  economical 
railroad  operation. 

Another  and  equally  interesting  test  was  made  in  August, 
1900,  with  a  car  that  had  been  equipped  with  Hartman  ball- 
bearings for  over  three  years.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  get 
as  nearly  accurate  results  as  possible  in  this  test,  and  in  order 
to  do  so  a  turn-table  7  ft.  In  length  was  constructed,  and 
each  truck  of  the  car  handled  separately.  A  dynamometer 
was  used  to  measure  the  power  required  to  displace  each 
truck.  The  following  report  gives  results  of  the  four  tests 
made:  — 

CURVE   RE.««ISTANCK   ON    CAR.S    EQfll'PKD   WITH   IIART.M.\A    BALL    BEAR- 
ING CENTER  PLATES   AND  SIDE  BEARINGS,  IN   COMPARISON   WITH 
THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  CENTER  PLATES    AND  SIDE  BE.\RINGS. 

FIRST  TEST. 

Flat  center  plate  and  side  bearing  with  %  in.  deflection  of 
body  bolster  resting  on  side  bearing. 

Resistance. 

Required  to  start  trm  k 800  lbs.      100% 

Required  to  displace  truck  2  ins 1.100  lbs.     1007o 

SECOND   TEST. 

Flat  center  plate  without  side  bearing. 

Resistance. 

Required   to    start   truck 27.5  lbs        34% 

Required  to  displace  truck  2  ins 525  lbs       48^{, 

THIRD   TEST. 

Hartman   tmll-bearing  center   plate  and   side   bearing   with 

%-in.  deflection  of  body  bolster  resting  on  side  bearing. 

Resistance. 

Required   to  start   truck 75  lbs         9% 

Required  to  displace  truck  2  ins 450  lbs       407o 

FOURTH   TEST. 

Hartman  ball-bearing  center  plate  without  side  bearing. 

Resistance. 

Required  to   start   truck 75  lbs  9% 

Required  to  displace  truck  2  ins 325  lbs        29% 

Displacement  of  the  truck  of  2  ins.  corresponds  to  a  154- 
degree  curve.  The  tests  were  made  with  P.  McK.  &  Y.,  car 
No.  12,162,  loaded^  total  weight  91.000  lbs.,  equally  distributed. 
More  power  was  required  to  displace  the  truck  2  ins.  than 
It  did  to  start  it,  because  of  the  construction  of  the  groove  in 
the  plate.  The«grooves  are  deepest  in  the  center.  When  cars 
take  heavy  curves  the  body  of  the  car  is  raised  slightly  by  the 
rotating  movement  of  the  balls.  All  results  of  the  test  prove 
conclusirely  that  a  large  amount  of  center  plate  resistance  can 
b«  r«moy*d  by  the  use  of  propor  appliances. 


VHAT  MOTIVE   POWER  OmCERS  ARE  THINKING 

ABOUT. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 


One  thing  specially  needed  in  our  railroad  organization; 
is  a  system  of  promotion  of  subordinates  which  will  render  i" 
possible  to  replace  a  man  high  in  authority  without  jeopard 
fzing  the  position  of  anyone,  even  down  to  the  office  boy.  Ir 
Is,  and  always  will  be,  expensive  to  operate  a  large  enter 
prise  when  the  subordinate  oflicials  are  always  anxious  as  to 
their  tenure  because  the  presiding  oflScial  is  one  who  owes  his 
appointment  to  supposed  ability  to  "make  a  record"  in  a  short 
time.  The  only  records  worth  making  are  not  made  in  a 
short  time,  and  the  conditions  of  society  to-day  are  such  as 
to  render  it  advisable  to  inaugurate  policies  of  management 
upon  a  long-term  basis.  Progress  is  too  rapid  to  make  this 
easy,  but  it  is  none  the  less  necessary.  Railroads  with  tra- 
ditions are  rare.  It  is  apparent  that  those  having  them  ^ar* 
not  greatly  troubled  with  labor  disturbances,  and  where  "tra- 
dition" stands  for  a  definite  policy,  well  founded  and  con- 
sistently developed,  it  is  an  excellent  thing.  It  may  be  carried 
BO  far  as  to  interfere  with  progress,  but  that  is  not  commend- 
able and  is  not  the  kind  under  discussion.  What  is  wanted  is 
a  feeling  among  subordinates  which  makes  them  personally 
interested  in  the  success  of  their  superior.  This  is  occasion- 
ally found,  but  not  often  enougn.  It  involves  a  principle  which 
should  be  cultivated,  because  a  pays.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  sentiment.      It  is  a  business  principle 


In  visiting  the  heads  of  motive  power  departments  to-day 
we  find  a  marked  change  in  the  subjects  which  are  upper- 
most in  their  minds.  A  few  years  ago  the  subjects  discussed 
were  not  as  important  as  are  those  of  the  present  time.  It  is 
becoming  evident  that  it  is  no  longer  sufllcient  for  a  superin- 
tendent to  be  a  good  mechanic.  He  must  be  an  executive,  an 
organizer  and  a  business  man.  The  present  problems  are  busi- 
ness problems  and  they  are  growing  more  important  every 
day.  We  are  evidently  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  with 
respect  to  the  mechanical  departments  of  railroads,  and  it 
may  be  called  the  era  of  the  application  of  commercial  prin- 
ciples; those  principles  which  have  led  American  industrial 
enterprises  to  their  high  degree  of  success.  This  means 
much  to  the  railroads  and  it  opens  great  opportunities  for 
young  men  who  are  preparing  to  fill  the  important  positions 
of  the  future. 


The  old  boiler  shop  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  Omaha  is  now 
used  as  a  power  house  for  generating  power  to  drive  the 
extended  shop  plant  at  that  point.  No  better  illustration  than 
this  is  needed  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  past  few  years. 
A  building  which  up  to,  say,  five  years  ago,  was  ample  for  the 
boiler  repairs  at  Omaha  is  now  only  large  enough  to  contain 
the  boilers,  engines  and  generators  to  furnish  power  for  the 
shops.  Formerly  the  engines  and  boilers  were  scattered  all 
over  the  plant.  The  power  house  is  not  only  a  new  thing,  but 
It  is  a  big  thing.  It  is  apparent  that  it  is  often  too  small. 
Even  those  built  as  recently  as  three  years  ago,  with  provision 
for  expansion,  are  now  too  small,  and,  like  the  air  compressor, 
it  is  difficult  to  get  them  large  enough.  In  the  case  of  the 
power  house  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  at  Chicago,  illus- 
trated in  this  journal  in  March,  1900,  page  82,  a  new  600  kw. 
unit  now  fills  all  the  space  for  extension  except  that  reserved 
for  another  air  compressor  which  must  soon  be  put  in.  Any 
further  addition  will  require  a  new  building.  The  expensivs 
character  of  this  equipment  renders  it  necessary  to  make  large 
allowances  for  expansion,  and  many  of  the  new  power  houses 
will  undoubtedly  soon  be  found  too  small.  If  there  is  any 
possibility  of  using  them  as  "central  stations"  they  need  to 
b«  trsated  with  a  lares  gsnerosity  as  to  spac*  coTsrsd. 
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MOTOR-DRIVEN    MACHINE    TOOLS. 


KlOI'BKSKNTAriVE  EXAMl'LKS   OF   InDIVIUUALLY-DRIVEN    LaTIIES. 


The  principle  of  individually  driving  machine  tools  by  elec- 
tric motors  has  successfully  passed  the  experimental  and  pro- 
liationary  states  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
loature  of  the  equipment  of  every  modern  machine  shop.  One 
oi  the  very  important  details  of  the  application  of  this  type  of 
lirive  has,  however,  remained  in  an  unsettled  condition  owing 
;o  the  diversity  of  practice  in  the  type  of  motor  used  for  the 


will  be  noted,  several  radical  improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced, which  are  of  unquestionable  value.  Much  data. has  been 
obtained  regarding  this  valuable  subject  in  the  past  few  years, 
which  will  tend  to  exert  an  important  influence  upon  future 
work  in  this  direction;  one  of  the  most  important  decisions 
that  has  been  generally  arrived  at  by  the  users  of  machine 
tools  is  that  of  strictly  avoiding  the  use  of  motors  which  are 
not  of  standard  and  interchangeable  designs,  so  as  to  be 
readily  replaced  in  case  of  accident  or  repairing. 

Below  is  presented  an  engraving  which  will  show  the  type  of 
motor-drive  adopted  for  individual  drives  upon  the  Hendey- 


/"^mf^nm^mm 


CO.NSTA.NT-SI'EED    GEARED    DBIVE    ON     A     26-IX.     PRENTICE     LATHE. —  I'BEXTICK    BROS.    COMPANT. 


CONSTANT-Sl'EEI)     BELTED     DRIVE     FOR     THE     IIENDEY-NORrON     LAllIE,     USING 
(•ONE    PI  LI.KYS. — HENDEY    MACHINE   COMPANY.  vi       ' 

drive.  If  alternating  current  motors  he  used  all  variations  of 
«peed  must  be  obtained  outside  of  the  motor,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  the  constant-speed  type  of  direct  current  motors  which 
are  frequently  used,  and  this  requires  additional  mechanical 
complications  to  which  most  machine  tools  are  not  adapted. 
If  variable-speed  motors  be  used,  of  which  there  are  several 
different  types,  the  problem  is  greatly  simplified,  but  even  in 
that  case  the  best  method  of  incorporating  the  motor's  support 
into  the  design  of  the  machine  seems  to  be  unsettled. 

The  accompanying  engravings  present  illustrations  of  sev- 
Pial  individually-driven  lathes  which  will  indicate  the  trend  of 
the  best  practice  amongst  the  tool  makers,  both  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  constant-speed  and  of  variable-speed  motors.    As 


Norton  engine  lathes  by  ttie  Hendey  Machine  Company,  Tor^ 
rington.  Conn.  The  motor  is  mounted  upon  the  top  of  a  stand- 
ard extending  above  the  lathe,  rather  than  being  Incor- 
porated into  the  headstock;  this  method  requires  the  use  of  a 
countershaft  with  cone  pulleys  in  order  to  afford  the  speed 

changes  at  the  spindle  necessary  for 
general  work. 

The  motor  used  is  of  the  constant- 
speed,    back-geared    type,    with    a 
double  gear  and  clutch  arrangement 
between   the  motor  and  back  gear 
.shafts  by  which  two  different  speeds 
may  be  delivered  from  the  cone  pul- 
ley.     The    standard    carrying    the 
motor  is  bolted  rigidly  to  the  lathe 
bed,  and  is  strongly  webbed  to  pre- 
vent    disturbing     vibrations.      The 
motor  is  attached  to  a  hinged  plate 
on  top  of  the  standard,  at  the  front 
end  of  which  plate  there  is  a  short- 
throw  cam  to  allow  the  plate  a  slight 
drop  for  loosening  the  belt  when  It 
Is  desired  to  shift  from  one  step  of 
the  cone   to  another.     The  cam  is 
supported  by  adjustable  posts  which 
permit  of  taking  up  any  stretch  oc- 
curring in  the  belt. 
The  motor  is  controlled  by  a  knife 
^^:i,y':.:'^.s.''.'.y-,:'-  ■'        switch  and  starting  rheostat  on  the 
left  side   of  the  motor  standard,   the  motion  of  the  spindle 
being  controlled  by  the  rod  extending  above  the  bed,  which 
throws  the  clutch  on  the  back-gear  shaft  free  for  stopping, 
or  into  connection  with  either  gear  for  running.      Owing  to 
the  reversing  device  at  the  apron  for  the  carriage,  the  Hen- 
dey  Company  do  not  recommend  a  reversing  motor  with  its 
attendant  extra  expense  and  complication.    The  sizes  of  motors 
recommended  for  the  different  sizes  of  lathes  are  as  follows: 
li:  to  14  in.  swing,  one  horse  power;   16  to  24  in.  swing,  two 
horse  power;  32  in.  swing,  three  horse  power. 

At  the  top  of  this  page  is  shown  the  26-in.  motor-driven  lathe 
which  has  been  developed  by  Prentice  Brothers  Company, 
Worcester,  Mass.    The  type  of  drive  here  advocated  is  that  of 
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.|>l»t»nt.t*  N'two'-ii  FI«''nii«K  fVick-  ami  Colli-Ke.- .  >. .  v  . 
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-: ..     AVhile  th(*'averjige  r«.sults  iwo  very  favorable   to   the   liall- 

.'Wafinj?.  a  still  bettor  Kbowin«  would  u:ne  beon  mail*'  lia<l  tin' 

•/;._  (uiHtilioii  of  tilt'  fail  l)»;i'ii  thv  Kanio  dmiiiK  both  t«'sils.     .\  liniit 

,\'  rain  liiniiiw  iiinsl  of  iho  tlnio  that  Test  No.  1  was  lifiim  iiia«l«' 

;H'quii«t|   a  lilifiar  us»-  td"  saiKl,   which   of   ii»'««'ssily    iii«i<'as»Mi 

/•  •  the   trjun  .r«'!!*'"*t^it'«- :  '.I'n^^^  at    i(>siilts   nf    ihisf   icst.s 

■  .  .Wherw  the' c»Hitlitit)iis  aro\K(j  varyiii^',  it  is  wise  lo  rousich-r 
r-.;nnly  avera!;c  rrsuKs,  or  those  that  inaiiircst  lIuMiisclvcs  in  ili<' 
V:    ••arniiiK   valiu-  of  tb<'   train.      \V»'   liiid   thai   Uaiii    No.    1,    willi 

,  "  ball-bi'ariiiji- «.M'uJvr  j»Ja<i's  and  .'+id«'  iM»uriiij;s,  notwithstanding 
.;  '  thi-  handii-Hp  diit^  to  •llif.  n«e  of  t«autl.  maiif  III  pi-r  («'ut.  .uiralt  r 
. .' -spocd,  with  ."...'.  I i/T  irnt.  loss  drawtiar  |inll.     The  irvoiuio  t»>n- 

■;^  ;naj;o  upproxiiuaH'tl  ♦;«'.  jwir  tout,  of  the  total  woiKht  of  train; 
...the  incn-asod  rarninj^s  dtK*  to  I'cdin-od  train  rosisiaino  at  six 
.; mills  iHT  tail  milf  amoimts  to^.">!).t'iO  for  •■adi  Hmi  train  miles. 
.V,  Jn   addition   to   tin-    imresii^od   earnings,   thf   »ast'    with    whiih 

'•/trucks  adjust  ihcmsflves  when  equipjK'd  with  halMiearinj;  ap- 
-.  ■•'•  plian«-es  iMitiiciy  iliininatr.s  sharp  wherl  flanges  and  side  rai.l 
/  •;  1*e«iir,.:wl»i<:ll   |8;  ttf^r*^^  •»    safe  and   e«on«uni<al 

•      railroad  operation.     /.    .     :  '     .    ;•  '         ^  • 

'  ;';  Another  a.nd  t'qtiafiy  interestiiiic  test  was  made  in  Atifxust, 
:.--■.  lllOO,  with  a  » ar  that  had  been  ecpiipped  with  Hartiuan  ball- 
;.  /beariuKs  for  ovei"  thitt'  years.'    (Ireai  i  ains  were  taken  to  get' 

'x  as  nearly  ae«-nrate  results  as  possible  in  this  test,  and  in  order 

VS'to   do   so   a   turn-table    7    ft.    in    length    was   const nirted,    anil 

each   truck   of   the-  car  iiandled   sei)araicly.     A    dynatnoiueler 

was    use«l   to   measure  the   power   required    to    dis[ilace   each 

:'v  truck.     The  following  report  jifives   results  of   llit>   four   te.sts 

!J;  ;inade:— ^,.^:    ■:."  '^^r  ■:■■':  J-.^'  ■?■■  .r';\-'  ■ ...  ■■'■    ■■:^-  ■■.:■■.■::.■■■■.   ■  .v    : 

■•:•;' ;:ci'B^"K  RKNiJ*TS«>t>:"«^\^^^^^^^  uun   n  vi;r.\i  \.\   i:\ii    i:i  Ai: 

:.'<-.  .ix4i'cKSTKi:  ri.;\'r>;s  anp  .*niK  iiK.vRiNOS,  in  co.Mi'ARi.-io.v  wini 
;  ..r;.  '  TU.I5  m'*'^^'^*fy'*%>T'*>?NrKK  iM.\Ti>^  \M>  sinii  iJK.\BrM;s,  , 

^■'-.•>-.-;^'^'.Vt  ■  ■'r'^jv  Micsr  TKNT.  "•■:'■■  ■  •-:   ;.  .'  :•.•?!.■■•.•.•''«.■ 

:..V'- : \  Flat  *"«^^^^^^^^  platv'.aiid  sid«'  lM>ariii,i;  villi  46  in.  deflection  of 
v.:;  body  bolster  restiiig;/fln  $iile  bearii»K;;.\. -.;.,;  ..: ;   .:;.,:•  . 

'■'■■^^  .,■,■',    ■■'^\.--S-y''7v^--V-'- ''i-'.  ■•'li      ^-  ''■,'•  ,'•'■;  '   .■■•:-•' ■'H<^si^tarVfi'.' 

'.  Requir»'tl  to  "titai't   iryi}-^^:-.''^-^---.-!-^:'^-^-'-'^-.^-.'''''.^..^^^:  .Sot •  lbs.      ion'"; 
■<    R.  ipiinil  fty  >lispla«-e  :ilr«ivlS"-lJ.  hJ^iV.V        .i»*  •  ...  ;  V.  .;. .'  .;..i.loO  lbs.      It>V' p 

"*f"^    ..   '.-.-'v -^-'v:-.':^----  MiK-iyNh'TlMiflV-;  .'.■■.■.;!;:'■/>:.■  .;;  ::,■:':''•:■■■  ■): 

,',"      Plat  cMiter.  plate witliout  si^ie  bearing.     ..■■'•'■'':-''.^^::-^/  ;■  ['yT/':':' , 

'.•V  '■  ■■:•'•  .'.-"ir.'.   ■.■'■•        . ,.  .^   -  ■<■•■'     tlpsistaiiri'; '■  ■ 

■  ■ '.'  Roqulrt'cl  to.  >tart   tru^k.  .•.r^;  i^.;Nj^i:'.>>V.i  .-l.ii.i  <"<-';,'■;».     -">''  "'^        31''; 
'    Rf«iuir.'«l  to  jllic'i'lwiU  .tlsBV^{i^,2'"ln!». ■:.:>-;'. .;.  .  . .  .  .^l'> Vv.  ;.    5:;tV,Ibs   ,    48*;;. 

Hartman   liafi^lM.'^riTis:  <-<?nter  piate  and   side   bearin.u;    with 
i-^-in.  detlettion  «>f  lM)d>   rM>l.ster  restinti  on  side  bearing. 


Hpqtllrrrt.'trt  stirrt  tfiH-WV.v.;- . ."  !> 
K«i|iiir<(l  f«i  iliv|.la(  .••  trilvK ';;  iu?i 


Resist  jim'C. 
7.-»  lbs         9% 


450  lbs       40< 


\o 


.;vHartniau  iKill-lwarinM:  center  plate  without  side  beariuK. 


Rpq  II I  red  th    .-fdrt    tiriii  k.  ......  ..V.j.j:*;^ 

R»iliiir«(l  to  <lisi«lafo  trmlc  !!■  ins-v.  , .-.,. 


V  "-^  '  f  ■<  ■y 


Jli^istance. 
TSlljs  {t<^. 

.'f2.>lbs        2!»'-c 


Displacemeut  of  the:  triiek  of  2' ins.  eorrespoiicls  to  a  ir>4- 
degree  curve.  The  tests  Were  made  with  I'.  M.K.  A:  Y.,  car 
No.  llMt;::.  loade*d,  total  weight  IU.uOo  lbs.,  equally  distriliuted. 
More  power  was  reqnir«'d  to  disphne  the  truck  '2  ins.  than 
if  did  to  start  it,  becau-^e  of  the  eoti^t 'iiition  of  the  K'oove  in 
the  plate.  The  •?:rooves  are  4eepei*t  in  the  center.  When  cars 
take  heavy  curves  the  liody  of  the  car  is  raised  slightly  by  the 
rotating  movement  of  the  balls.  .Ml  result?  of  tlie  test  prove 
conclusiTely  that  a  large  amount  of  center  plate  resistance  can 
b*  removed  by  the  use  of  proper  appliances.       '  z^'    ■"'        V  ^ ' 


WHAT   MOTIVE    POWER  OFFICERS  ARE  THINKING 

:":'.' :r-i..--'''-:.  ABOUT,    ■■y':/''-^- '■■'''':'-■.■-  .-' 


r  ?•    .,•;  I. 


i^:^  "'i-iij  i 


Kiun»in.\i.  CoKKi;siMM»K.\cE.- 


One  thing  specially   lu'eded   in   our   railroad   organization 
Is  a  system  of  promotion  of  subordinates  which  will  render  j 
possible  to  replace  a  man  high   in  authority  without  jeopari] 
Izing  the  position  of  anyone,  even  down  to  the  office  boy.      I 
is.  and   always   will   be,   expensive   to  operate   a   large   enter 
prise  when  the  subordinate  officials  are  always  anxious  as  tc 
their  tenure  because  tlic  presiding  ofRcial  is  one  who  owes  hi- 
appointment  to  supposed  ability  to  "mfike  a  reiord"  in  a  shor: 
lime.     The  only   records  worili   maliing  are  not   made   in  u 
short  time,  and  the  conditions  of  society  tO-day  are  such  aS 
to  render  it.  advisable  lo  inaugurate  policies  of  management, 
upon   a   long-term   basis.      Progress   is   too   rapid  to  make   this 
i-asv .   lull    ii    is   none   ilic    l«ss    nfiissai  y.       Itailioads    with    i  i^a  > 
ditions  are  rare.     It  is  apparent  that  those  having  them  ar« 
not  greatly  troubled  with  labor  disturbanres.  and  where  "tra 
dition"   stands   for   a   definite   poliiy,    well    founded   and   con- 
sistently develojieil.  it  is  an  excellent  thing.     It  may  be  carried 
BO  far  as  to  interfere  with  progress,  but  that  is  not  commend- 
able and  is  not  the  kind  under  discussion.     What  is  wanted  Is 
a  feeling  among  subordinates  which    makes  them   personally 
interested  in  the  suetess  of  their  superior.     This  is  «)(casion 
ally  found,  but  not  often  enougii.     It  involves  a  principle  which 
should  be  cultivated,  because  ii  pays.     This  is  cot  a  question' 
-t)f  seniinifni.      It   is  a  business  priiiiiple  ..•>'.-..;.;.., /•...-:;>.-  .i 


In   visiting  the  heads  of   motive   power  departments  todajr* 
we   tin<l   a   marked   i  iiangi>   in  the  subjt-cts  whi<h   are   upperr  ' 
most  in  their  minds.     A  few  y<ars  ago  the  subjects  dis<tisaeij 
were  not  as  important  as  are  those  of  the  present  time.     H  iS 
becoming  evident  that   it  is  no  longer  suHirient  for  a  superin- 
tendent to  be  a  good  nn'(hanic.     lie  must  be  an  executive,  au 
organizer  and  a  business  man.    The  present  problems  are  busi- 
ness problems   and   they   are   growing   more    important   every 
day.     We  are  evidently  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  with 
r«spect   to   the    mechanical    departments   of    railioads,    and    it. 
may  be  « ailed  ine  era  of  the  application  of  commercial  prin-    . 
ciples;     those  principles  which   luive  led  American   industrial 
enterprises    to    their    liigh    degree    of    success.      This    means 
mu(  h   lo   the   railroads  atui   it  opens   great   opportuniti<'S   for 
young  men  who  are  preparing  to  fill  the  important  positions 
of  the  future.  ;     •     •' '  J^•  •  V -\^;"-- ''•■    ri!- f  ■■  :  -  ..  ^;  • 


•^ 


The  old  boiler  ?hoj»  of  the  I'uion  I'aiiflr  at  Omaha  is  now 
used  as  a  jiowt-r  house  for  generating  power  to  ilrive  the 
extended  shop  plant  at  that  point.  No  better  illustration  than 
this  is  needed  to  indiiattj  the  progress  of  the  past  few  years 
A  building  which  up  to.  say.  five  years  ago.  was  ample  for  th« 
boiler  repairs  at  Omaha  is  now  cmly  large  enough  to  contain 
the  boilers,  engines  and  generators  to  furnisli  power  for  the 
shops.  Formerly  the  engines  and  boilers  were  scattered  all 
over  the  plant.  The  power  house  is  not  only  a  new  thing,  but 
It  is  a  l;ig  thing.  It  is  apparent  thai  it  is  often  too  small. 
Even  those  btiilt  as  recently  as  three  years  ago,  with  provisiou 
for  expansion,  are  now  too  small,  and.  like  the  air  compressor, 
it  i.s  dillirult  to  .uet  tliein  large  t'lKiuiili,  In  the  case  i)(  the 
power  house  of  the  Chicago  &  .Northwestern  at  Chicago,  Illus- 
trated in  this  journal  in  March,  lyOO,  page  82,  a  new  BOO  kw 
unit  now  fills  all  the  space  for  extension  except  that  reserved 
for  another  air  compressor  which  must  soon  be  put  in.  Any 
further  addiiion  will  require  a  new  building.  The  expensive 
character  of  this  equipment  renders  it  nece.«^sary  to  make  large 
allowances  for  expansion,  and  many  of  the  new  power  houses 
will  undoubtedly  soon  be  found  too  small.  If  there  is  any 
possibility  of  using  them  as  "central  stations"  ibey  need  to 
b«  treated  with  a  large  generosity  as  to  syac*  coT»r»d. 
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MOTOR-DRIVEN    MACHINE    TOOI^  r^.  ,  :  .: . 


'Ili«-  r»riinil)i<'  'ff  iH'livitliiiilly  diivlnj;  ?iia<-1iiii«'  (<»nls  1>y  j'h'i- 
ii-  nioUir.s  ha^i  Kui»<'ss|"iilly  pat>y«'d  (J»o  fXiHTimcntal  and  iiio- 
ai«»iKiry  stat«i  and  lias  eome  to  be  resardfd  as  a  nocessary 
at'U'ip  of  *ho  eiinipmont  oT  every  modern  machine  shoi).  One 
:  x\\(f  very  important  details  of  flie  appliration  of  this  type  of 

.;-iiv<'  ha>!,  however,  remained  in  an  nnsettled  condition  owinj? 

ill  the  divorsUy  of  i)ia<ti(e  in  the  type  of  motor  used  for  the 


will  be  noted,  several  raili<al  improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced, which  are  of  niMiiieslionable  value.  Mucli  data  has  been 
oMainod  regarding  this  valuable  subjet^  in  the  past  few  years, 
whicb  will  tend  to  exert  an  important  iniliienee  np<m  future 
work  iir  this  direction;  one  of  the  m.»st  }mj>ortant  ilecisions 
(hat  has  been  generally  arrived  at _  l»y  the  users  of  machine 
tools  is  that  of  strictly  avoiding  the  Use  of  motors  which  are 
not  of  standard  and  interchangeable  designs,  so  as  to  1><^- 
readily  replaced  in  case  of  accident  orf  cpairing.     : :  !  ; 

■■'  ■'..'-7  ■.  ''  '.'"-        .*."     .' 

liclow  is  present<'d  an  cngravinji  which  will  show  ^e  type  ot 
motor-<irive  adopted   I'or  individual   drix'es  upttu   the  Hendey-. 


:<C'K.: 


.  *  .M  /•  •    •    .- 


o»;\>«T.v.\t-si'J-;kh   oeaiii  II    mki^k  .vs.  a   26-tN.    i'Rk.ntJck.  latii:K.-^i*bkxtu:k  isHMRi-,coMPA TTt:: 


••■ .  •> 


;•>;.:/        t:t,»x>iTAN'iyKt'jBMr^  ttKi;t:KiK  tutmc;  w>r  ,tmk  :  hknijky  vtA-rtrt^; : ;»;sin« 

;;tV'v"-':'  '-'  ^.••^■■vi':-^  ■■  ^^<'^►^ir■^'*■■'■■'■^^'^'^'~^i'•^vt^KY'■^lAx•H^^K  w  ?'''  ■"'.;, ■ 

■•Irlvo.     If  alternating;  <  u rrent  molws  b.?  uSe^t  all  variations  df 

^ileed  iiiiist  lie  olitained  outside  of  the  motor,  as  is  also  the  case 

..  Vkith  the  constant-speed  type  of  direct  current  motors  which 

•jinf    liY>(jupntly  used,  and  this  requir<>s  additional  mechanical 

•'•enipli.  aiions  lo  which  most  machine  tools  are  not  adapted. 

■   variable-speed  motors  be  used,  of  which  there  are  several 

lilTerent  types,. the  problem  is  greatly  simplified,  but  even  in 

'lat  case  the  best  method  of  incorpoialing  the  motor's  stipport 

iito  the  design  of  the  machine  seems  to  be  unsettled. 

j:„^    The  accompanying  engravings  present  illustrations  of  sey-* 

i^^T^ai  individually-driven  lathes  whi«-hwiH  indicate  the  trend  of 

'hf»  best  practice  amongst  the  tool  makers,  both  as  to  the  ap- 

.;^:^^^'^M?.^  *'!^  *^***'s^^*^^"BP««<^  and  of  variable-speed  motors  .As, 


Xdfton  engine  lathes  by  the  Hende'r  Machine  Com panr,  Toi^. 
nngton.  Conn.    The  motor  i.s  mounted  i;pon  the  top  of  a  stand- 
ard  extending  above  the   lathe*    rather    than    being    incor- 
porated into  tile  headstock;  this  method  requires  the  use  of  a 
«ount«'rshaft  with  cone  pulleys  in  order  to  afford  the  speed 

changes  at.  the  spin<;ll«,;.uecessary  for 

general  Work,  v",:;.^'^ ;  .  /'"    '■''-'  ' 

The  motor  nsffjil^  of  the  «*»nstant-  ; 
sjt«*<»d.  back-gi'ar«'d  tyiM-,  with  a 
.double*  gear  and  »-lutch  arrangement 
between  the  tnot or  and  back  gear 
shafts  by  which  two  different  sp^-eds 
may  be  delivered  from  the  <one  pul- 
ley.  The  standard  carrying  the 
mottn-  is  Ixtlted  rigidly  to  the  lathe 
be<l.  and  is  stroufsly  V**Hhed  to  pre- 
vt'tit  dismi'birtg  viltrations.  The 
motor  is  attadu'd  to  a  hinged  plate 
on  f OP  of  the  staritiiird.  at  the  front 
end  of  wfc4oh  feiate  there  is  a  short- 
thiow  cam  to  allow  the  plate  a  slight 
drop  for  loosening  tlv<>  belt  when  It 
is  desired  to  sbift  from  one  step  of 
tha  itme,  to  another.  The  cam  Is 
supported  by  adjustable  posts  which 
permit  of  taking  up  aa^;  stretcb  i)c- 
curring  lii  the  J»elt.       V    '-  '.■   ^" 

The  niot of  is  controlled  by  a  knife 
•;'   ;     5=    :'.:-' -      '      switdi  and  starting  rheostat  on  the 
left,  Sidf   of  the    motor  standard,   the   motion  of  the   spindle 
being  controlled  by  the  rod  extending  above  the  bed.   which 
throws  the  ^Inteh  on  the  back-gear  shaft  free  for  stopping, 
or  into  cohhection  with  either  geaJ'  for  running.     Owing  to; 
the  reversing  device  at  the  apr«m   for  the  carriage,  the  Hen- 
dey Company  do  not  recoiunu-ud  a  reversing  motor  with  its 
atteuilant  extra  expense  and  complication.:  The  sizes  of  motors 
recommended  for  the  different  sizes  of  tathes  are  as  follows; 
11'  to  14  in.  swing,  one  horse  power;   10  to  24  in.  swing,  two 
horse  power;  3-  in.  swing,  three  horse  power. 
'i4t  the  top  of  this,  page  is  shown  the  2<l-in.  motor -driven  lathe' 
which   bas    been    develoi»ed   hy>;prentice    Urothers    Company, 
M^orcester,  Mass.    The  type  of  drive  here  advocated  Is  that  of 
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a  constant-speed  motor,  mounted  beneath  the  bed  and  driving 
through  gearing  to  the  headstock.  The  motor  shown  on  this 
lathe  is  a  three  iiorse-power  motor,  of  the  enclosed  type  for 
protection  from  chips  and  dirt;  it  is  noi  reversible,  a  mechani- 
cal gearing  arrangement  operated  by  a  double  throw  clutch 
being  provided  for  reversing  the  direction  of  drive.  The  switch 
and  starting  rheostat,  which  control  the  motor,  are  conven- 
iently located  on  the  front  of  the  bed  at  the  left. 

Changes  of  spindle  speed  are  obtained  mechanically  by  the 
clutch  levers  projecting  from  the  head  under  the  guard  hood. 


GEARKU   DRIVK   FOR  A    LE  BU».M»   KN«il.NK  X.VTJIK.        Ml  I.TII'I.K-V(ILT.V«;i: 
MOTOR. — HILLOCK    KLECTRIC    .M  ANIFACTI  BI.N(.   C'OMI'ANY. 


result — to  combine  simplicity  and  flexibility  in  the  mounting 
of  the  motor  and  the  drive  to  the  spindle,  but  with  varying 
success.  The  following  examples  represent  applications  of 
llullock  motors  to  operate  upon  the  multiple-voltage  system 
(four  wire)  of  the  Bullock  Electric  Manufacturing  Company, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Controllers  are  used  in  all  of  these  cases,  which 
affords  from  12  to  26  different  speeds  at  the  motor,  as  well 
as  its  reversal  with  6  speeds.  All  of  these  equipments  have 
proven  very  serviceable  and  have  given  perfect  satisfaction. 
The  first  example,  shown  herewith,  is  a  drive  for  kn  18-in. 

engine  lathe,  built  by  the  R.  K.  Le- 
Blond  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  The  motor  is,  in  this 
case,  mounted  directly  above  the 
headstock  upon  short  brackets  cast 
as  a  part  of  the  headstock  frame. 
In  this  way  the  alteration  of  the 
lathe  was  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  a  most  direct  drive  obtained. 

The  drive  is  by  gears  direct  to 
the  spindle,  with  changes  of  gear- 
ing to  provide  for  additional 
changes  of  speed.  As  may  be  no- 
ticed, the  controller  is  mounted 
horizontally  upon  the  bed  below  the 
headstock.  and  provided  with  a  long 
splined  shaft  extending  beneath  the 
apron  so  as  to  be  rotated,  and  the 
motor's  speed  changed,  by  a  handle 
permanently  located  upon  the  car- 
riage. 

At  the  left  is  illustrated  a  sim- 
ilarly arranged  drive  upon  a  Fitch- 
burg  lathe,  the  motor  being  in  this 
case  located  at  the  rear  of  the  headstock  instead  of  above. 
The  motor  support  consists  of  a  small  special  bracket  of  neat 
design  bolted  to  the  headstock  frame  and  conforming  to  the 
contour  of  the  field  magnet  ring.     The  drive  is  also  in  this 


,      GE-VRED  DRIVE   VOB  A  FITCIIBUEG    L.\T1IK.        M  rLTirLE-VOLTA(;E 
MOTOB. — BULLOCK    ELECTRIC    MANUFACTIRI.NG    COill'AXY. 

The  lathe  is  started,  stopped,  or  the  motion  reversed,  and  at 
an  accelerated  speed,  entirely  independent  of  the  motor,  by  a 
lever  attached  to  the  apron,  always  convenient  to  the  operator; 
this  lever  operates  the  double-throw  clutch  in  the  gear  revers- 
ing arrangement  beneath  the  bed.  By  means  of  the  four  differ- 
ent speed  runs  of  gearing  in  the  head  and  the  back  gear,  eight 
even  changes  of  spindle  speed  are  afforded,  varying  from  four 
to  284  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  following  illustrations  of  motor-driven  lathes  present 
examples  of  lathes  driven  by  variable-speed  motors,  and  will 
indicate  what  has  been  done  in  this  branch  of  motor  applica- 
tion.   A  variety  of  attempts  have  been  made  toward  the  desired 


GEARED     DRIVE     F(Ml     A     StJ-IN.     1H).ND     LATHE.         MULTIPUi- VOLT  AGE 
MaTOU. — HILLOCK    ELECTRIC     MANUFACTURING     COME'ANV. 

case  through  gearing  to  the  spindle,  back  gears  and  runs  of 
gearing  permitting  further  changes  of  speed. 

The  engraving  on  page  139  presents  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  motor  for  the  drive.  The  lathe  in  this  case  is  an 
American  Tool  Company's  cabinet  lathe  with  a  special  head- 
stock  arranged  for  the  motor  drive,  a  Bullock  type  N  motor. 
The  motor  is  mounted  upon  a  special  pedestal  bracket  at  the 
rear  of  the  headstock,  with  its  shaft  at  right  angles  to  the 
lathe's  spindle;  the  bracket  is  of  box-snape  construction  bolted 
to  the  rear  of  tne  lathe  bed  and  partly  resting  upon  the  floor. 
The  drive  is  through  a  pair  of  spiral  gears  to  the  spindle  direct, 
giving  a  single-speed   reduction — a  very  simple,  though   ef- 
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•vitive  arrangement.  The  motor  control 
s.  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  the  LeBlond 
lathe,  through  the  controller,  located  on 
rlic  front  of  the  bed  and  operated  through 
•  lie  agency  of  a  splined  shaft  by  a  handle 
permanently  mounted  on  the  apron.  The 
range  of  speed  thus  afforded  is  further  ex- 
ended  by  the  usual  back-gear. 

The  type  of  motor  mounting  favored 
by  the  Pond  Machine  Tool  Company  is 
sliown  on  the  36-in.  motor-driven  Pond 
athe  illustrated  on  page  138.  It  is  the  type 
III  motor  mounting  which  is  used  at  the 
CoUinwood  shops  installation  and  has 
liceu  found  highly  satisfactory.  The 
motor,  also  a  Bullock  motor,  is  supported 
l)y  a  frame  spanning  the  headstock  frame. 
?;everal  runs  of  gears  being  interposed  in 
the  drive  to  the  spindle  to  furnish  addi- 
tional ranges  of  speed. 

A  similar  arrangement  of  motor  is  pre- 
sented by  the  cut  immediately  below, 
which  shows  a  Bullock  motor  mounted  to 
drive  a  Schumacher  &  Boye  engine  lathe. 
The  motor  mounting  is  provided  in  this 
case  by  lugs  cast  en  the  headstock  frame 
to  which  the  motor  is  bolted. 

The  two  remaining  cases,  shown  below,  illustrate  motor 
drives  in  which  the  motors  are  built  into  the  headstock. 
One  is  a  Fitchburg  lathe  and  the  other  one  a  Schumacher 
4L  Boye  lathe,  both  motors  being  Bullock  multiple  voltage 
motors.  This  arrangement  results  in  a  very  compact  and  con- 
venient mounting  for  the  motor,  but  it  introduces  an  inherent 
defect  by  virtue   of  the   lack   of   ready   interchangeability   of 


Sl'KCIAL    .sIMU.\L-(;I;AR    drive    KOR    AMERICAX    TOOL    CO.MPANVS   CABINET    LATHE. 

Ml'LTri'LE-VOLT.VGE     MOTOR. BlLIvOCK     ELECTRIC    M AXIFACTIRIXU 

COMPANY. 


(iEAREI)    DRIVE    O.N     A     SCHUMACHER     &     BOYE    LATHE.         MULTIPLE- 
VOLTA(JE    MOTOR. — BULLOCK     ELECTRIC     MANUFACTURING     CO. 


HE.\DSTOCK     DRIVE     ON     SCHUMACHER     &     BOYE     LATHE.— BULLOCK 

MOTOR. 

motors;  when  a  motor  is  thus  built  into  a  headstock,  with  its 
ainiature  shaft  serving  as  the  spindle  or  as  a  back-gear,  it 
necessarily  requires  considerable  time  to  replace  it  by  another 
oiotor  in  case  of  accident  or  necessary  repairs.  For  this  reason 


IIEADSTtK'K    DRIVE   ON    .\    FITCIIBUItti    LATHE. — BULTjOCK    MOTOR. 

the  Bullock  Company  do  not  advocate  this  arangeinent,  pre- 
ferring the  previously  illustrated  cases  in  which  an  entirely 
standard  motor  is  used,  so  as  to  be  readily  repla<-ed  if  neces- 
sary by  one  of  a  similar  dimension. 


The  Simplon  tunnel  is  progressing  rapidly.  According  to 
Consul  Pearson  (Genoa),  about  4,000  workmen  are  employed 
in  the  tunnel,  and  not  less  than  G,000  on  the  Italian  section  of 
the  road  between  Isella,  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and 
Arona,  the  present  terminus  of  the  railway  running  north 
from  Milan.  It  is  now  practically  certain  that  the  road  will 
be  completed  by  July  1,  1905.  The  greatest  of  the  Impedi- 
ments was  the  ever  increasing  heat  in  the  tunnel,  caused  by 
the  growing  volume  of  water,  which,  although  it  starts  at  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  6,000  feet  above  the  line  of  railway, 
after  percolating  through  beds  of  limestone,  becomes  almost 
boiling  hot  and  flows  into  the  tunnel  at  a  temperature  of  from 
112  deg.  to  140  deg.  Fahr.,  rendering  not  only  work  but  life 
impossible,  without  resort  to  artificial  means  of  refrigeration. 
The  engineer,  by  turning  cold  air  on  hot  air  and  cold  water 
on  hot  water,  has  reduced  the  temperature  in  the  tunnel  from 
140  deg.  to  70  deg.  Fahr.  The  volume  of  water  flowing  out  of 
the  south  end  of  the  tunnel  is  over  15,000  gals,  per  minute 
and  furnishes  motive  power  sufficient  not  only  to  work  the 
refrigerating  apparatus,  but  to  compress  the  air  by  which 
the  drills  are  operated.  This  tunnel,  when  completed,  will 
be  the  largest  in  the  world — to  wit,  14  miles  long,  or  twice 
the  length  of  the  Mont  Cenis  and  5  miles  longer  than  the 
St  Qothard.  The  cost  of  the  tunnel  alone  will  be  118,610,000, 
an  average  of  nearly  |1,000,000  per  mile. 
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:»  constaiit-spccd  motor,  maiintrrt  honeath  tlio  b<*d  and  drivins 
tliroujih  gearing  to  the  licuilsloi  k.  Tlio  motor  shown  ou  tliis 
tath*»  is  a  three  horse- jk) wo r  motor,  of  the  eiulosod  type  lor 
(MotO)  tion  from  »hips  ami  dirt;  it  is  iu»l  reversilile,  a  Bietlrani- 
•  al  Ki'ariiiji  arranjiomtiit  ofu  rated  liy  a  doul)le  tlirow  chilfh 
!)♦  itii;  piovidf-d  tor  revrrsiiij;  llic  diret  tuiii  of  diivr.  The  swilcli 
iiinl  slart.inK  rheostat,  wiiich  ••oHtr«iT  tiie  ;m<>l()r,  aic  roiivni 
itntly  loi-atfMl  on  the  front  of  the  lied  at  the  left:.-.; 
'  Cliauj;«'s  of  spindle  siie«'d  are  ohtainnl  hum  hanlcaHy  by  the 
ciutcli  levers  project  in  l:  I'roin  the  bead  under  thy  ^iiard  lKU|d. 


;    '  VKAK»:iv ifRiVK-riH^  A,  i.k;  HiJi'.Niv- KNi'.ixK  i.A'nili;;-;  >n  ».X!i'i>:-><>i.rAM; 


r^'sult— to  coTnhiTie  simpiieity  and  flexibility  in  the  mount  ins 
of  (he  ujotor  and  (lie  drive  to  (ho  spir.dle,  but  with   varyinj; 
suceoss.     The    following   examples    represent   appliratious   ot 
Ihillofk 'motors   to  operat*;  upon   the   iiiultiplc-voltage  system 
(four  \vire>   of  the   l?ulln<l<   Klettric   Manufafturinj;  Company.. 
('Jn<iiinati,  O.    Controllers  are  used  in  all  of  (lu'se  eases,  whieli 
affonls  from  12  to  2G  different  speeds  at  the  nudor,  as  well 
as  its  levi-rsal  with  »»  S|»e(<ds.     All  of  thcso  •MpiipmciKH  hav< 
provt'u  vfry  s«'rvi<  rahic  and  have  jiivtii  i)tMfefi  satisfad  i<ui. 
,  ;i"iu'  lirat  example,  iihowu  hen'wiih.  is  a  drnv  f(u-  an  IS-in. 
'■■::■  \,\y  -■:..■:  ■''■S-:jCl''r'---''^'^/f>i\i^iuo  lathe,  Imilt  l>y  ili<'  fi    K.  I.i 

niond  Machine  Tool  rom|)aiiy.  t'in- 

.rinnali,   O.     The   motor   is.   in   this' 

-ease,    moun(ed    ilirtMtiy    al)ovc    tin' 

.  1>eq,ds((»ck  upon  short  l)racUr(s  cast 

..as  p.  part    of   ihc   headstock    frame 

•^  — A^^\  I'v     In    'bis    w;iy    lh«'   alteration    of    the 

^^k"^  .      .tatlic   was    rcduicil    to   a    miMi4r.uui 

_J^^  j^  ■       "^and  a  most  diicct  drive  oltlalned. 

'ilic   drive    is   by    i^ears   tlireet;;io 
lilt     spimlle.   with    ehanges  <yf   .aear- 
iuii      to      proviile      for      additional 
g^^^^  I  iianuis   of   speed.      As   n^av   lie   no  . 

W^K^  li<i<l.     ill)'     I'oiitrnller     is     mounted 

^^r  hoii/onially  upon  liu'  l>ed  below  (he 

-^^Ite^^^  hendsiocU.  and  {)rovi(!ed  with  a  lon.i; 

•-s*^^*^^  spliiieil  shaft   extending;  beneath   llu- 

«.-         apron  so  as*  to  l»e  rotated,  and  the : 
motor's  speed  ehanRed.  by  a  handl«> 
jiermaiiently    hvateti  ui»oh.  4hM  ''ar- 
riage.  ■-.;  ■    '  '  ■  '.  ': 

.\l  tin-  left  is  illustrated  a  sim- 
ilarly arraiified  driveiipoii  a  Fitdv- 
burii:  lathe,  the  motor  beinu  in  (his 
ease  located  at  the  reai-  Df  the  lu-adstoi  k  instead  of  above. 
Tlif  niottM"  support  consists  of  a  small  sp»'«ial  bracket  of  neat 
flesiitn  bidted  to  the  headstock  frame  and  <  iinforntinf^  to  tlio 
.oiitouf  of  ijie   (ielij   uiaiitiei    rinu.     The  diive  is  q|.ls«)   in    this 


■•■.;• 


'I  i( : 


i!  ;  ,  i  ;  11  :  •! 


T 


tvKAttKi)  iniiVf:  H»ii  A  nii-Jiia  i:<.  j-.vTite.     Mt  i.'riei.f>vin,f A«;t 

MoTt>U. — BlLl-OCK    tXKCllHC    MiVJtrF.UTI  WIN*.    COAtfAXV. 


t^:.^^::!^^     i«i:i\i     >ii»R,  .v-i  ;3<i-iN.     Pi'»M»   -LAIIIJ.         M  I  t,Trfl.K-V(H/r.V<,K 
..    •■      .Ml»T<H:.— BI'WAH'*^,'  ••it-Kl  rUHv    M.iX  I'l-At-T.t  Bt..Mr    <  I  >  \|  r  A  NX.  '  .  ;  :■:■ 


The  latiiq  is  started,  stopped,  or  the  njulion  reversed^  and  dt 
an  ae»  (Blerated  speed,  entirely  independent  of  the  motor,  by  a 
lever  attached  to  the  apron,  always  convenient  to  the  operator;' 
this  lever  operates  the  double  throw  clutch  in  the  gear  revers- 
ing ariaiiKement  beneath  the  bed.  By  means  of  the  four  differ* 
;ent  speed  runs  of  gearing  in,  the  head  and  the  back  gear,  eight 
even  changes  of  spindle  speed  are  alYorded,  varying  from  four 
to  2S  t  revohitions  per  n)iniite.  ..■^-. 

The  following  illustrations  of  motor-driven' lathes  piesent 
examples  of  lathes  driven  by  variable  speed  motors,  and  will 
indicate  what  lias  been  done  in  this  branch  of  motor  applica- 
tion.   A  variety  of  attempts  have  been  made  toward  the  desired 


case  through  gearing  to  the  siiiinlle,  bat  k  gears  autl. runs  of  • 
gearing  pennitling  further  clianges  of  speed. —      ■.,.'.  v.- V;.- 
.•  ;tiie  engraving  on  j>age  lol)  pr«\sents  a  difterent  arrangement, 
of   (he    motor    for   the   drive.      The    lathe    in    this   case    is   an  , 
American  Tool  Company's  cabinet  lathe  with  a  special  hcad- 
slo<  k  arranged  for  the  motor  drive,  a  IJuUock  type  N  ntotor,  ■ 
Tlie  motor  is  niounte<l  upon  a  special  pedestal  bracket  at  the 
rear  of  (he  heatlstock,  with  its  shaft  at  right  angles  to  (be 
lathe's  sitindle;  the  bracket  is  of  box  siiape  construction  boKed 
to  the  rear  of  tne  lathe  bed  and  partly  resting  ujion  the  floor.^ 
The  drive  is  (lirough  a  pair  of  sjiiral  gears  to  the  spindle  direct/ 
giving   a   single-speed    reduction — a   very   simple,   though    ef-;  ■ 
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livo  anaiiK«'m«'nt.     The  niutor  control 
JM  tlii^  1  us«'  as  ill  tluit  of  the  Lel31ouU 
riVc   .tlnoiijjli  llio  coutrollcr,  located  oU. 
.    iitUyoitt  «>f  the  ImvI  aiirt  oi»'iHto<i  thi  «nighl- 
,(•  ;i>i<'iic.v  of  a  S[)1iiied  shall  by  a  handle 
.1  (iiaueiiily  nioiiated  on  the  a|iron.    The   ' 
iiei'  61'  speed  I h us  alforded  is  niiilu'f  ex^  x 
;  •  U!ii)e(l  i)y  Ihe  usuarf  ha«k  ge£(r.  ■  vf-     v.";: 
I'T-iie  type   of   iiiotor    mount iii^    favored    . 
■   tlie   I'ond  Madiine  Tool  ('oui|>aiiy   is'; 
..iwn   on   the  :!«i-in.   uu)tor-«iiiven    I'tHuI 
,lhe  Olusti-ated  on  pase  1  :{,S,    If  is  the  type  , .. 
I   iiHifoi'  mountins  which  is  used  at  the: 
r.iiljinwood    sliops    installation    and    has 
":.  en      found      hii;hly     satisfac  toiy.     The 
.iiur.  also  a  Ihillot  k  motor,  is  HUpp«u'tec! . 
iij:  a  frame  spanning  the  headstock  frame,"  ' 
.'several  runs  o(  shears  bein^'  interposed  in  ■ 
.ihe  drive  to  the  sjdudle  lo  iurnish  addi- 
'tiojial  ranges  of  speed.  ,;    .       '    >,    ;      \ 

A  similar  .ai-rangenien(  of  niotot;  is  in-ie-   .; 

.  ^iiHct}     by     th«'    cut    Immediately     belov^,.; 

"- M  hii'h  sJiows  a  JJuIlock  niotcu'  niount«>d  to 

•dlive  aS<humacher  &  Hoye  engine  lathe; 

'The  motor  mounting  is  providod  in  this 

iase  by  lugs  cast  c.n  tlie  lieadstock  franie- 

•  .tovvluili  the  niotor  is  bolted. 

V  :/l'ljV>    two    remaining    cases,    shown    below 

-tfnives   in   w hich   the  motors  iM<^ol>iiiH  tnt*'   the  lieadstoc  kJ, 

-OiH?   Is  a    I'ilcbliurg   lathe  and    the othei    one   a    Schumacljer;^ 

vAlAoye    lathe,    butli    itietors    being    ilullm-k    multiple    voltage. 

^utiii^irR.    This  arrangement  results  in  a  Very  compa<t  :»nd  c<m.-.v 

:  vi-nicviit  4noitatiijg  for  the  itirttor.  luit  It  jnt  i  oduces  aiv  inhipfejiit 

'dinfeot 'by  Virtiie;  p|  the  JateK  bf  i-vady   interchangeabnity  ^-i 
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sri:Ol.\i/  >lMUAl,^.l  VR   in!i\>;  for   AMftiju  a\  t«*«»l  otMv.vxv's  i'viilNfiT  i^Wttli''' 
■'_::   '      .  Mri.riri.K-v«u.i  \(.K    moiou.— i:ri  uk'K   ti.tA;riuc  ma^i  i^aa  :ri  inv*;:;:' o!  ■; 


•i?^-- 


illusirativ  nibtoi' 


•  vKi!it  1H5IVK  ft\    A    s(in-\rAeiii:i!    ;<    imivk   TATiii-:.  '  '  Mt'i.'riin.f:- 

ViHTAl.l;    MOKIIU— ini.locK     tl.liniUC    -M  \\«  1  Al  Tl  laM,     CO. 


SMU  .MACIIKU 


;irri;i.iK*K 


•*toi:s;.  when  a  ttrotor  is  thua  built  jjito  a  Headstoek,  with  its 

,  :^;«Huture  sliaft  serving  as  tlie  spiHai*^  of  as  a  liackgear;  It- 

.  •■'^'"'ssariJy  retpilres  considerable  time  to  replace  it  by  another 

'uotgr  in  case  of  accident  or  necessary  repairs.  For  this  reason 


t f KAosixnk  am \k  < »>   a  iirt 'rwn;'ijiLi  j i.vt'itt-;.>--Bt  i /»**i}K   \i«n>r n*. 

the   Hiillot^k  Comjiany  «Jo  iiot  >4vi»cat*'  tJhis  aiaiiKeaient.  pre- 
ferring the  previoiislyintistraiwl.  cases  Jrtw^^^ 
staiidard  tiiotor  is  tiseil;  .k<i  as  lWlif:;!3?adUy^^^ 
sary  -tiy  one  of  a  sinviliat:  dun<^nKio^:;A  r  .. :'■■'  v^',-; r 'v  .; -  'V  .-  ■ ;  :•:  V 

The  Simplon  tunnel  is  progressing  raiddiy^  Aitording  to 
Consul  Pearson  (G«*noa.».  about  i.ttyO  w^rkineu  ar€  employed 
in  the  tunnel,  and  not  less  than  G.OwO  on  ihe  Italian  section  of 
the  road  between  Isclla,  at  the  nioutJi  of  the  tunnel,  and 
Arona,  the  present  terminus  of  the  railway  running  north 
from  Milan.  It  is  now  practically  certain  that  the  road  will 
be  completed  by  July  1,  190.5,  "The  greatest  of  the  impedi- 
ments wa.s  the  ever  increasing  heat  in  the  tunnel,  caused  by 
the  growing  volume  of  water,  which,  although  it  starts  at  the 
Bummit  of  the  monntain,  6,000  feet  above  the  line  of  railway, 
■after  percolating  through  beds  of  limestone,  becomes  almost 
boiling  hot  and  flows  into  the  tunnel  at  a  temperature  of  from 
112  deg.  to  140  (leg.  Fahr.,  rendering  not  only  work  hut  life 
impossible,  without  resort  to  an ifieial  means  of  refrigeration. 
The  engineer,  by  turning  cold  air  on  hot  air  and  cold  water 
OP.  hot  water,  has  reduced  the  tenu»erature  in  the  tunnel  from 
140  deg.  to  70  deg.  Fahr.  Tlie  volume  of  water  Howing  out  of 
the  south  end  of  the  tunnel  is  over  ly.OtMJ  gals,  per  nunut3 
and  furnishes  motive  power  sufficient  n«t  only  toi  lifork  the 
refrigerating  apparatus,  but  to  <*"mpress  Oie  air  by  which 
the  drills  are  operate<lTti is  tunnel,  when  completed,  will 
be  the  largest  in  the  world —to  wit.  14  miles  long,  or  twice 
the  length  of  the  Mont  Cenis  and  5  miles  longer  than  the 
St.  Gothard.  The  cost  of  the  tunnel  alone  will  be  113,510,000, 
an  average  of  nearly  11,000,000  per  mile,  r  .  -.  .. . 
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The  investigation  of  the  portion  of  this  subject  relating  to 
stacks  has  been  completed,  and  the  conclusions  reached  by 
Professor  Goss  are  at  band  and  will  be  printed  in  forthcoming 
numbers  of  this  journal.  It  is  appropriate  to  remark  at  this 
point  that  this  research  is  undoubtedly  the  most  comple'te  and 
thorough  which  has  been  made  up  to  this  time  in  connection 
with  locomotive  draft  appliances.  The  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  committee  of  1896  brought  exhaust  pipe  design 
out  from  the  unknown,  and  the  present  tests  appear  to  have 
done  the  same  for  stacks.  These  experiments  establish  the 
correct  stack  and  front-end  relationships  for  the  relatively 
small  locomotive  at  Purdue,  and  the  formulae  there  obtained 
are  now  being  tested  upon  large  locomotives  upon  several 
prominent  railroads.  The  results  will  be  brought  before  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  in  June.  Upon  them  the  char- 
acter of  the  further  pursuit  of  the  problem  will  depend. 

These  investigations  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  this  journal,  which  has  up  to  this  time  conducted 
the  tests  at  its  own  expense,  but  the  work  has  been  brought 
up  to  a  condition  which  has  naturally  led  to  an  offer  of  co- 
operation by  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association.  Last  year, 
as  a  result  of  a  suggestion  by  President  Waitt  in  his  annual 
address,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  results,  con- 
sider a  plan  for  extending  the  investigation,  and  to  assist  in 
the  work.  This  committee  will  report  in  June,  and  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  American  En(;ineer  that  the  investigation  should 
proceed  to  include  other  valuable  and  useful  conclusions  which 
now  appear  to  be  within  reach. 

Professor  Goss  has  never  done  better  or  more  careful  work 
than  that  covered  by  his  report,  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  to 
await  the  presentation  of  his  final  conclusions  to  acknowledge 
his  conscientious  and  even  self-sacrificious  assistance  and  that 
of  the  trustees  of  Purdue  University,  which  has  been  most 
generous.  Earnest  attention  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
is  hoped  for,  so  that  the  continuation  of  this  investigation 
may  have  the  Interested  support  of  all  of  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  in  behalf  of  which  the  work  was  originally 
undertaken. 


THE    SPECIAL    APPRENTICE. 


That  several  things  are  wrong  with  the  special  apprentice- 
ship system  is  becoming  evident  to  many  people.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  technically  trained  young  men  have  been  avail- 
able in  large  numbers  for  the  past  thirty  years,  the  railroads, 
for  some  reason,  do  not  find  it  easy  to  secure  the  men  they 
need  for  superintendents  of  motive  power. 

One  difficulty  is  that  young  technical  men  seldom  remain  in 
railroad  service  long  enough  to  get  fairly  started  on  the  road 
to  promotion.  This  is  a  matter  for  immediate  thought  and 
action.  One  of  our  contemporaries  expresses  the  opinion,  held 
also  by  many  railroad  officers,  "that  the  railroads  should  do 
something  more  than  they  are  now  doing  to  make  the  position 
of  its  special  apprentice  more  attractive."  The  American  En- 
gineer does  not  take  this  view. 

There  is  something  about  technical  education  which  makes 
it  difficult,  and  many  times  impossible,  for  a  young  man  to  be 
patient.  Instead  of  constantly  reminding  the  graduate  that 
he  is  supposed  to  be  specially  well  prepared  for  advancement, 
should  he  not  be  led  to  forget  that  he  has  had  any  "advan- 
tages?" 

The  position  of  superintendent  of  motive  power  is  the  one 
which  needs  to  be  made  more  attractive.  When  this  position 
ic  made  what  it  ought  to  be,  young  men  will  prepare  more 
patiently  to  fill  it.  Technically  educated  men  could  then  enter 
with  confidence  upon  a  long  time  service.  If  they  enter  it 
with  a  view  of  rising  because  of  actual  results  accomplished 
there  will  soon  be  men  enough  for  all  the  positions. 

By  way  of  a  practical  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  special 
apprentices  who  have  served  their  time,  why  not  create  new 
positions,  such  as  assistant  foremen  in  the  shop  and  in  the 
roundhouse?  If  this  can  be  done,  many  of  these  young  men 
may  be  saved  to  railroad  service. 


April,  1903. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


THIRTY-TON    BOX    CAR    WITH    STEEL    UNDER- 
FRAME. 


To  tlie  Editors: 

Referring  to  the  criticisms  of  the  30-ton  steel-underfranie  box 
car  iu  the  January  issue  of  the  American  Engineer  ano  Uail- 
HOAU  Journal,  page  18,  the  writer  feels  it  incumbent  upon  himself 
to  reply  as  follows : 

Regarding  Mr.  Reynolds'  first  question  (February  number,  page 
W).  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  better  construction  to  u.se 
preK.sed  steel  sills  instead  of  structural,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  going  somewhat  beside  the  question.  The  underframe  was  de- 
signed ius  a  structural  underframe,  and  the  matter  of  whether  or 
not  a  fundamentally  different  type  would  be  better  for  the  puri>oK<^ 
is  hardly  in  question.  Neither  do  I  see  that  his  suggestions  re- 
garding the  desirability  of  using  wooden  sills  point  the  way  to  a 
projier  solution  of  the  underframe  problem,  because  experience  has 
tended  to  prove  that  the  wooden  sill  substructure  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  for  freight-car  service.  Particularly  is  this  true  with  re- 
s|)oct.to  pulling  and  buffing  shocks;  less  .so,  of  course,  from  the 
standpoint  of  vertical  loads.  .",.:.• 

CVmcerning  latticing  top  flanges  of  center  sills,  and  not  tlie  bot- 
tom, it  should  be  answered  that  this  is  proposed  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  a  great  many  railroad  men  to  punching  holes  in  the  tension 
flanges  of  longitudinal  sills.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that, 
(•<iiisiderpd  as  a  column,  the  central  backbone  of  the  car  would  be 
miH'h  stifFer  with  cover  plates  top  and  bottom,  but  neither  these 
nor  lattice  bars  were  shown  on  the  bottom  flanges  for  the  reason 
tiiat  they  are  not  believed  to  be  absolutely  essential.  \Miat  pro- 
])ortion  of  a  3(>0,000-pound  blow  on  the  drawbar  would  be  sus- 
tained by  the  center  sills,  the  writer  frankly  confes.ses  he  does  not 
know ;  he  doubts  whether  it  can  be  determined  even  approximately 
in  a  car  frame,  and  is  therefore  disposed  to  be  guided  by  experience 
in  this  particular  matter. 

'Hie  designer  readily  agrees  that  the  section  shown  for  the  bot- 
tom member  of  the  body  bolster  may  be  less  than  the  best- practice 
would  indicate  to  be  desirable ;  his  only  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
drawing  was  not  presented  as  a  finished  example,  but  was  prepared 
hurriedly  with  a  view  to  illustrating  a  type,  rather  than  as  a  fully 
worked  out  case,  complete  in  all  details.  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
Itetter  to  strengthen  the  compression  member  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Reynolds,  or  by  using  a  heavier  bar. 

The  writer  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  actual  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  transportation  of  such  materials  as  are  preferably 
carried  in  box  cars,  to  hazard  the  statement  that  an  all  steel  box 
car  would  be  better  than  steel  underframe  equipment  with  a  wooden 
superstructure.  I  imagine  that  under  certain  atmospheric  condi- 
tions a  great  deal  of  moisture  would  condense  on  the  inside  walls 
of  a  steel  box  car,  which  might  be  injurious  to  many  commodities. 

Noting  Mr.  Kennington's  criticisms  of  the  method  of  attaching 
truss  rods  to  the  body  bolsters,  I  think  if  he  will  examine  the  de- 
sign a  little  more  carefully  he  will  see  that  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  failure  at  the  point  mentioned,  for  the  reason  that  the  %-in. 
rivets  pass  through  the  top  bolster  member  as  well  as  the  large 
gusset  plate,  and  in  addition,  the  truss  rod  bolster  straps  are 
anchored  up  at  the  ends  to  afford  a  bearing  against  the  top  mem- 
ber of  the  transom. 

The  writer  does  not  understand  why  it  is  impossible  to  hold  the 
end  of  the  car  down  against  the  end  gusset  plates  over  the  center 
sills.  As  the  end  frames  would  be  provided  with  the  usual  rods, 
antl,  in  addition,  a  wooden  sub-sill  could  be  used,  which  offers  every 
opportunity  to  secure  it  by  bolts  to  the  underframe,  I  do  not  see 
that  there  should  be  much  difficulty  to  accomplish  this  result. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  corner  gussets  were  riveted  to  the 
end  sills  as  well  as  to  the  side  sills,  they  would  help  to  stiffen  the 
frame  against  distortion  when  poling;  the  rea.son  this  was  not 
done  is  to  have  the  end  sills  as  free  as  possible  from  any  rivets 
that  would  be  difficult  to  remove  in  case  new  end  sills  were  neces- 
sary. Moreover,  since  wooden  cars  are  usually  built  without  any 
diagonals,  and  are  not  seriously  distorted,  it  is  believed  the  scheme 
shown  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

The  writer  agrees  with  Mr.  Kennington  that  it  would  not  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  use  the  underframe  illustrated  for  flat  or 
gondola  cars  without  suitable  modifications.  As  this  was  never  the 
mtention,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty   whatever  to  adapt   the  details   to  suit  different 


classes  of  cars  without  departing  in  any  essential  particular  from 
the  general  style  of  construction. 

Permit  me  to  say  in  closing  that  the  only  imjwrtant  features  of 
thus  design  which  are  advocated,  is  the  use  of  truximl  xtrueiurnl 
steel  siUn  rather  than  )ire.s.s<Ml  steel  lish-bellied  girders,  or  uiitrussfvl 
structural  sections  sufficiently  .strong  in  them.sclves  to  larrv  the 
given  load;  also,  the  general  type  of  body  bolster,  end  sill,  and 
arrangement,  as  a  whole,  of  the  several  parts.  Dimensions  of  de- 
tails and  their  precise  location  would  have  to  be  modifie<t  to  suit 
special  requirements.  From  thus  point  of  view,  the  writer  main- 
tains that  his  style  of  underframe  is  very  well  adapted  to  meet 
the  severest  conditions  of  modern  train  service. 

GEORGE    I.   KING. 


WHAT   "BIG   ENGINES"    MEAN. 


. ^v^  ;t  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  March  10,  V.HK). 
To  the  Editors  :^.:Q^ 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  American  Engineer  and  RAii.i:<»An 
Journal,  a  descriptive  article  appeared  describing  some  m-w  Un-omo- 
tives  recently  built  by  the  Baldwin  I^ocomotive  Works  for  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad.  An  (nlitorial  entitled  "What  Hig  En- 
gines Mean"  api>ears  in  the  same  b^sue  in  conjunction  with  this 
article.  The  editorial  says  that  these  engines  were  built  to  do  a 
certain  definite  work,  which  the  most  jxiwerful  pas,s4Migor  eugint»s 
previously  built  could  not  do.  The  point  is  also  brought  out  that 
the  motive  power  of  railroads  iu  general  is  fast  a.ssuming  proi>or- 
tions  with  which  it  is  difficult  to  cope  with  the  prt'seirt  shop  facili- 
ties. This  is  a  condition  which  naturally  exists  wIk'U  any  line  of 
mechanical  business  is  on  the  increase.  It  Ls.  of  ruurse.  esp<H-ially 
true  in  railroad  work.  The  management  is  iuterest^vl  primarily 
in  the  output,  or  the  work  done.  The  facilities  for  doing  thb;  work 
are  more  or  less  secondary  and  always  follow. 

No  one  with  any  knowledge  of  existing  cx)nditions  or  of  the  hi.«i- 
tory  of  past  development  of  railroad  work,  and  mechanical  work  in 
general,  would  venture  to  make  a  prophecy  as  to  the  liiuit  iu  size 
of  locomotives,  or  in  fact  any  cla.s.s  of  ma<-hinery.  There  may  l»e. 
however,  a  limiting  condition  which  will  have  a  decided  influence 
upon  the  size  of  locomotive  units.  It  Hoes  not  require  a  v»'r\  gn-at 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  passenger  service  of  all  the  hc-ivy 
trimk  line  roads  divided  up  into  small  units,  these  units  being  )»ro- 
pelled  by  electricity,  which  is  generated  in  stationary  plants.  This 
would  make  possible  an  e<'onomical  operatitMi  of  small  units  im- 
possible with  the  present  propelling  power.  Ijooking  forward  t<» 
this  condition,  of  course,  does  not  meet  with  the  favor  of  a  great 
many  interested  parties,  but  it  is  sure  to  come. 

The  writer,  in  convei-sation  with  the  chief  engineer  of  the  New 
York  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad  exactly  six  years  ago,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  elevated  traiius  would  be  op(>rated  by 
electricity  by  a  sjstem  in  which  each  car  would  supply  its  own 
motive  power.  The  expression  of  this  idea  provoked  a  rather  sar- 
castic smile  on  the  countenance  of  the  chief  engineer.  His  reply 
was  to  the  effect  that  they  were  doing  certain  work  with  a  tvrtaiu 
amount  of  fuel  and  attendance,  and  "how  could  j-ou  hope  to  im- 
prove upon  that  condition?"  It  is  needless  to  comment  on  this  mat- 
ter further,  as  the  millions  of  dollars  which  this  company  is  ex- 
pending for  this  equipment  is  conclusive  evidence  that  there  must 
be  improvement  hoped  for  somewhere.  Can  we  not  reasonably  hope 
to  see  the  passenger  .service  of  the  principal  railroads  thnuighout 
the  country  handled  on  a  similar  plan  to  the  one  in  use  (m  the 
Manhattan  Ele\'Hted  Railroad? 

There  are,  however,  many  modifications  and  improvements  that 
can  be  made  in  applying  this  method  of  propulsion  to  railroads, 
among  which  might  l)e  mentioned  the  possibility  of  making  head-on 
and  t<iil-end  collisions  an  impos.sibility.  This  couhl  be  easily  accom- 
plished by  cutting  the  line  into  sec-tions  and  so  arranging  that  there 
must  be  one  dead  section  between  each  two  trains  at  all  times.  A 
train  or  a  car  entering  this  dead  section  will  not  only  be  deprived 
of  its  power,  but  will  have  all  of  its  braking  power  api>lied  in- 
.stantly.  Such  an  arrangement  would  make  very  high  si)eed8  possi- 
ble, feasible  and  safe. 

The  concentration  of  such  enormous  weights  in  trains,  which  are 
to  be  propelled  at  a  high  speed,  makes  the  question  of  retardation 
one  of  very  great  importance  and  is  certainly  fraught  with  many 
difficulties  and  no  small  degree  of  danger.  The  advantages  of  the 
reduction  of  weight  of  the  moving  mass  to  a  minimum  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  explanation.  The  question  of  how  this  us  to  be 
accomplished  is  a  matter  of  development.  Tliis  development  is 
rapidly  taking  place  and  there  will  certainly  be  some  radical 
changes  in  the  near  future.  W.  COOPER. 
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THE    DAVIS    COUNTERBALANCE. 


To  llio  Editors: 

Mr.  l-'i'ttcrs'  sljilciiiciil  of  I  Ik-  aclioii  ,)f  c-ouiitcihahuuo  wi'i^ht.s 
in  liis  lottor  on  (lit'  I  »a\  is  Coiinlcrhiilance  is  corroct." 

TIhuc  is  notiiin^  wliicli  ran  hv  a«-conii»lisli«'(l  by  (lie  Davis  systt-ni 
which  cannot  be  accoM»i)lisbp<l  by  the  Mastci-  Metlianics'  motliod  as 
outlintMl  in  tlio  ISIMJ  and  1S1>7  it'|Hirts;  if  thf  sainr  jiroportion  of 
tin*  nH-ijirocating  parts  are  used  to  (U>t<>rniin<<  tlie  nccdfd  counter- 
bahiiuo  \vt'i;;hts.  If  any  supcriorily  has  b<\'n  shown  for  tlip  Davis 
system  1  should  susju'cl  soiiic  form  of  ci>mparison  had  been  made 
with  some  en;:ine  on  wiiich  liie  exact  state  of  the  counterbalance 
wei^iiis  had  eitlier  not  been  (hlenniiit,'d  or  had  not  been  corrected 
before  the  test. 

The  only  other  jiossibility  I  see  is  tliat  if  the  T>avis  balance  com- 
l>els  a  heavier  wheel  owini:  to  the  scheme  of  location  used,  one 
l»ound  adch'd  to  counterbalaiue  the  reci])r<Hatiii}i  i>arts  would  have 
h'ss  effe<-t  tlian  on  a  lighter  wlieel,  as  the  disturbance  caused  by 
any  weight  is  inversely  as  the  mass  on  which  it  acts.  It  will  be 
remeud>ere<l  that  in  Attwood's  machine  for  demon.- 1 rating  tiie  law 
of  falling  bodies  that  where  the  two  weights  designated  as  "I*" 
were  suspended  by  a  cord  and  exactly  balalued  on  a  pulley,  one 
weight.  "1'."  at  cither  en<l  of  the  cord,  when  the  small  weight  des- 
igiuiled  as  "p"  was  aihled  to  one  side  it  fell,  ncd  freely  like  any 
onlinary    body,   but    with   dr(  teased    acceleration,   according    to    the 

I> 
formula  .  or  inversely  as  the  mass, 

2P  +  I> 
The  writer  has  had  it  stated  to  him  tluU  engines  which  had  had 
the  .size  of  the  wheel  increa.s4>d  by  leaving  on  1  Vl-  '>'s.  of  the  old  tire 
as  a  rim,  rode  better  than  formerly  at  high  speeds.  If  they  di<l  I 
should  explain  it  by  the  above,  a.s  the  counterbalance  was  not 
touched.  This  ju-oposition  could  be  probably  demonstrated  better 
if  a  small  lucnhd  were  used  than  in  actual  practice,  as  the  model 
would  allow  a  variation  of  projtortion  not  met  with  or  fea.sible  in 
practice.  X-  ^-  Z. 


St.  Louis.  March  14,  1903. 
To  the  Etlilors: 

1  am  much  interested  in  in  article  that  appears  on  page  108  of 
your  issue  «>f  March  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  A.  II.  Fetters.  It 
is  not  a  great  while  .since  tliat  I  received  a  letter  from  ii  prominent 
supcriuteuih'Ut  of  motive  jiower  and  luachinery.  from  which  I  wish 
to  quote  as  follows  : 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Master  Me- 
chanics' Association  i)relty  thoroughly  cover  the  counterbalance 
(piestioii.  (iiid  H'hih  it  is  tnu  Hint  tlui/  (to  tutt  iiroriilc  a  perfect 
eoutiterbalancv,  it  is  certainly  true  tluU  our  modern  engines  are 
giving  us  no  trouble. 

"Your  circular  about  D.ivis  driving  wheels  states  that  the 
weights  determined  under  the  .Master  Mechanics'  -Association  rules 
are  place<l  at  each  of  the  two  points  h»cal''d  at  an  angle  of  120 
degrees  from  the  crankpin.  and  it  is  claimed  that  in  this  location 
the  centrifugal  forces  due  to  the  revolving  weights,  counteract  each 
other. 

'Wow,  ax  a  mutter  of  fact,  the  c<  ntrifuiiul  forces  of  these  two 
counterbalances  act  eaaetly  as  the  resultant  notild  act,  and  it  can 
be  proven  that  the  resultant  is  equal  in  force  and  direction  to  the 
centrifugal  forces  due  to  our  counttrliuhuice  as  at  present  located; 
therefore  it  is  evident  that  the  Davis  system  calls  for  twice  the 
counterweight  in  a  wheel  center  that  we  now  put  in,  and  with  no 
improvement  in  the  balance." 

The  italics  in  the  above  quotation  are  mine,  and  are  given  to 
emphasize  the  statement  made  b.v  Mr.  Fetters  wherein  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  resultant  as  between  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  weights  A  atid  15  is  at  the  point  (',  being  the  middle 
of  a  straight  line  connecting  the  two  centers  of  gravity,  and  180 
degrees  from  the  crank. 

Mr.  Fetters,  I  think,  has  overlooked  the  same  important  point  that 
the  superintendet  of  motive  power  overlooked  when  be  wrote  me 
the  letter  from  which  I  have  quoted  as  above,  in  that  it  necessarily 
follows  that  if  there  is  the  resultant  effect  mentioned  as  between 
the  weights  A  and  B,  there  is  the  same  resultant  effect  as  between 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  cranknin  and  its  weight,  and  the 
counterbalance  weight  B  as  between  the  two  counterbalance 
weights  A  and  B ;  and  if  there  is  this  resultant  between  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  crankpin  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  weight 
B,  then  there  is  a  similar  resultant  as  between  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  crankpin  and  its  weights  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  counter- 
balance weight  -\,  yiehling  a  ((»rrect  distribution  of  weights  neces- 
sary for  a  correctly  counterbalanced  wheel ;    and  when  the  atten- 


tion of  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  was  called  to  this  fact 
he  admitted  the  force  of  the  argument  and  has  a  set  of  wheels  in 
use  and  is  specifying  the  Davis  wheels  under  his  locomotives  as  he 
orders  ad<litional  power,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  practical  exi>eri- 
ence  had  from  using  the  wheels. 

The  time  was  when  all  the  wise  men  of  the  world  insisted  that 
(he  world  was  flat,  and  Avhen  the  old  mariner  startled  the  world  as 
then  constitutetl  by  his  statement  with  regard  to  his  ability  to  sail 
around  the  world,  they  took  the  old  man  and  locked  him  up  because 
tliey  said  he  was  crazy ;  but  after  a  while  people  broke  away  from 
their  traditions  of  the  past,  and  they  were  able  to  see  things  a.s 
this  man  saw  them,  and  as  a  result  America  was  discovered. 
America  was  always  here,  and  it  simi)ly  needed  some  man  who  was 
sufficiently  receptive  to  the  truth  to  discover  the  fact  to  the  balance 
of  the  world, 

I  honestly  and  candidly  believe  that  Philip  Z.  Davis  of  Texas 
ha.s  made  ji  great  discover^'  in  the  law  that  he  has  discovered  in 
connection  with  the  counterbalancing  of  locomotive  driving  wheels, 
aiul  the  practical  experience  that  we  are  getting  from  the  use  of 
these  wheels  under  the  large  number  of  locomotives  equipped  with 
them  to-day  serves  to  establish  this  fact,  and  all  of  those  who  try 
the  Davis  wheels  express  the  same  opinion  with  r«'gard  to  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  question,  and  therefore  the  Davis  wheel  has  ceased 
to  be  a  theory  and  has  become  an  established  fact. 

Mr.  Fetters'  article  is  simply  a  very  strong  endorsement  of  all 
that  is  claimed  for  the  Davis  wheel,  in  that  he  points  out  uninten- 
tionall.v  the  fact  that  where  the  counterweight  is  dis])osed  ISO 
dt'grees  from  the  crank  there  is  absolutely  no  resultant  force  be- 
tween the  two  revolving  weights,  t.  e..  the  crank  and  the  counter- 
balance; but  when  the  cotinterbalance  is  placed  so  that  the  counter- 
balance is  always  lliO  degrees  frotu  the  crank  and  the  two  counter- 
balances are  necessarily  120  degrees  from  each  other,  then  you  have 
a  correctly  counterbalanced  wlit  el.  and  it  is  perhai)s  a  remarkable 
phenom<'iia  that  you  can  do  with  three  weights  what  you  can  do 
with  four.  IKA  C.  IIUBBELL. 


332.'  Washington  Avenue, 
St.  Louis,  March  12,  1903. 
To  the  Editors: 

Referring  to  an  article  in  your  March  number  by  A.  II.  Fetters 
relative  to  the  Davis  method  of  counterbalancing,  I  will  say  that 
I  haven't  time  to  indulge  in  a  ttnhnical  disciussion  of  this.  How- 
ever, when  I  was  working  for  the  'Frisco  system  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  calipering  the  wheels  of  a  ten-wheel  engine  equipped  with 
this  counterbalance.  After  being  in  service  eighteen  months  the 
greatest  difference  in  the  lengtlis  of  diameters  drawn  through  six- 
teen points  on  the  circumference  of  the  tire  was  three-one-hun- 
dredths  of  an  inch.  This  same  engine  was  frequently  in  the  shop 
for  tire  work  when  equipped  with  the  "old  style"  counterbalance, 
with  tires  badly  worn  out  of  round.  Furthermore,  persons  having 
little  or  no  mechanical  knowledge  were  given  rides  on  similar  en- 
gines equipped  with  the  two  types  of  counterbalance,  and  even  they 
were  able  to  discern  the  easier  riding  qualities  of  the  engine  with 
the  Davis  system.     These  are  facts.  C.  E.  MILLEK. 


Merrill  Van  G.  Smith  has  been  appointed  associate  profes- 
sor of  mechanical  engineering  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Clarkson  School  of  Technology,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  to  fill 
tne  chair  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  Robin- 
son last  November. 


The  Ingersoll-Sergeant  Company  are  considering  the  instal- 
lation of  variable-speed  motor  driving  equipments  for  the 
machine  tools  in  their  new  Phillipsburg  factory,  having  com- 
missioned the  firm  of  Dodge  &  Da?-,  of  Philadelphia,  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  and  to  thus  equip  a  number  of  the  large 
machine  tools. 


The  General  Electric  Company  recently  secured  a  contract 
from  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  to  furnish  340 
motors  and  340  control  equipments  for  the  motor  cars  of  that 
road.  At  the  same  time  an  order  for  the  other  half  (340) 
of  the  motors  was  given  to  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company.  This  control  equipment  is  a  combination 
of  the  Sprague  and  General  Electric  systems  and  except  in  a 
few  details,  is  similar  to  that  used  so  auccessfully  on  the 
Manhattan  Elevated. 


April,  1903. 
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MACHINE    TOOL    PROGRESS. 
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IV. 


The  positive-drive  variable  speed  mechanism  which  the 
American  Tool  Works  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  re- 
cently applied  to  the  new  model  of  their  18-in.  engine  lathe 
involves  an  interesting  design,  the  most  important  features 
of  which  are  compactness,  wide  range  of  speed  changes  possi- 
ble and  ease  of  making  changes.  It  will  give  44  changes  of  feed 
or  cut   44   different   threads,   each   change   available    instantly 


J 


FIG.     17. — THE    NEW    18-IX.     ENCilNE    I-.'VTIIE,     SHOWING     ARK.VNCKMENT     OF     TIJE     VA.R14.IUJB-SPEED 
FEEI)IN(;    ATTACHMENTS. — AMERICAN    TOOL    WORKS    COMPANY.      •^\V    <.:  ' 

without  the  removal  of  a  single  gear  and  without  stopping  the 
machine;  the  entire  series  can  be  made,  each  one  complete 
and  ready  for  work,  in  60  seconds. 

This  feed-gearing  attachment,  like  the  device  discussed  in 
the  second  number  of  this  series  of  articles,  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  distinct  variable-speed  mechanisms,  one  deliv- 
ering motion  to  the  other.  The  mechanism  on  this  lathe, 
which  receives  its  drive  directly  from  the  headstock  spindle, 
i-s  a  four-speed  change  gear  box,  F  (see  accompanying  engrav- 
ings), which  may,  by  proper  adjustment  of  its  controlling 
handles,  G  and  J,  deliver  any  one  of  the  four  speed  ratios, 
]  to  2,  1  to  1,  1  to  %  or  1  to  %,  to  the  second  mechanism. 
The  second  mechanism,  E,  is  an  eleven-speed  gear  box  of  the 
cone  of  gears  and  movable  pinion  type  and  has  a  novel  ar- 
rangement for  bringing  the  pinion  up  into  mesh  with  the 
gears  of  the  cone. 

Fig.  18  illustrates  diagrammatlcally  the  principle  of  the 
four-speed  mechanism,  F.  It  consists  of  a  cast-iron  gear  box 
arranged  for  bolting  to  the  lathe  bea  by  means  of  the  lugs, 
U  and  V,  and  containing  the  three  shafts  shown  In  the  sec- 
tional view  through  X-Y-Z,  an  upper,  a  stud  and  a  lower  shaft. 
The  upper  shaft  receives  power  through  the  gear,  3,  and  is 
provided  witn  a  five-jaw  clutch,  L,  by  which  it  may  be  thrown 
into  connection  with  either  gear,  A  or  B,  by  movement  of 
the  clutch  handle,  G,  outside  of  the  case.  Gear  A  meshes  with 
gear  6  and  gear  B  meshes  with  gear  7,  both  of  gears  6  and  7 
being  keyed  to  a  sleeve  running  upon  the  stud  shaft,  so  that 
as  either  A  or  B  is  in  clutch  the  sleeve  is  given  a  fast  or  a 
slow  speed. 

Motion  is  delivered  to  the  lower  shaft  either  directly  from 
gear  7  or  from  the  gear  8,  which  is  cut  upon  the  end  of  the 
sleeve.    Gear  8  meshes  wiui  gear  C  and  gear  7  with  D,  so  that 


at  whatever  speed  the  sleeve  is  running,  C  receives  a  slow 
speed  and  D  a  high  speed  from  it.  The  lower  shaft,  uimjh 
which  C  and  1)  loosely  revolve,  is  fitted  with  a  five-jaw  clutch, 
K,  similar  to  the  upper  clutch,  by  means  of  which  it  may 
be  thrown  into  connection  with  either  of  gears  C  or  D  by 
proper  movement  of  lower  clutch  handle,  J. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  as  the  sleeve  on  the  stud  shaft 
may  be  made  to  revolve  at  two  different  speeds  and  also  as 
it  may  deliver  motion  to  the  lower  shaft  at  either  of  two 
different  speeds,  this  device  is  capable  of  delivering  four  dif- 
ferent speeds  from  the  lower  shaft  by  merely  arranging  the 
clutch  handles,  G  and  J,  for  the  proper  clutching.  The  han- 
dles, G  and  J,  are  clearly  indexed  outside  the  box  to  show  what 
position  conneKs  their  clutches  with  gears  A  or  B  and  C  or  D. 

The  clutch  jaws  are  of 
steel,  and  all  the  gears  in 
this  device  are  cut  from 
solid  steel  blanks,  all  l>eing 
made  very  strong  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  safely  with- 
standing the  shock  of  l>eing 
suddenly  thrown  on  feed  or 
the  feed  changed  while  the 
tool  is  taking  a  heavy  cut. 
The  second  gear  mechan- 
ism, E,  is  located  within 
the  bed  of  the  lathe  be- 
neath the  headstock,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  19.  It  con- 
sists of  the  cone,  Q,  of 
eleven  gears  keyed  in  order 
of  size  upon  a  shaft  and  a 
sliding  tumbler  pinion,  P, 
which  may  be  placed  in 
mesh  with  any  of  thrni. 
Power  is  delivered  to  this 
mechanism  through  the 
splined  shaft  W,  whiih  is 
an  extension  of  the  lower 
clutch  shaft  of  the  four- 
speed     gear     mechanism. 

Upon  this  shaH  is  feathered  a  sleeve  carrying  a  gear,  O, 
which  meshes  with  and  drives  the  tumbler  pinion  P;  the 
tumbler  pinion  is  carried  by  a  rocking  frame,  R,  which  is 
mounted  upon  the  sleeve,  as  shown  in  the  se«tional  view  at 
M-N.  The  sleeve  acts  as  a  revolving  support  for  the  frame  R. 
which  carries  the  pinion,  P,  at  the  rear  and  is  extended  out 
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18. — ^THE    FX)IE-SPEEU    CHANGE    GE.VB    MECHANIS.M. 


at  the  front  through  an  incHhied  slot  in  the  front  of  the  bed 
by  means  of  a  gooseneck-shaped  extension. 

The  method  of  changing  the  gear  ratios  of  this  mechanism  is 
simply  that  of  lowering  pinion  P  out  of  mesh  with  the  cone  Q, 
which  is  accomplished  by  unlocking  handle  H,  outside  the 
frame,  and  raising  it  slightly,  after  which  the  whole  frame  is 
moved  along,  carrying  with  it  the  sleeve  and  gear  O,  until  P 
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is  in  line  with  the  desired  gear  on  the  cone.  The  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  handle  H  for  the  proper  meshing  of  pinion  P  with 
any  one  of  the  gears  on  the  cone  is  easily  determined  by  the 
numbered  index  and  the  locking  holes  at  E,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
17;  the  hanu.e  H  neeus  only  to  be  brought  under  the  number 
corresponding  to  the  cone  gear  desired  and  its  pull-pin  dropped 
into  the  locking  hole  below  that  number. 

Fig.  20  shows  diagrammatically  the  principle  of  the  drive 


stand  the  heavy  duty  imposed  by  the  fast  cutting  speeds  and 
heavy  feeds  attending  the  use  of  the  new  high-speed  tool  steels, 
and  this  has  been  demonstrated  by  frequent  tests  on  the  new 
lathe.  These  tests  were  taken  on  5i»  point  carbon  steel  with 
the  following  cuts:  %  in.  deep  at  feed  of  %  in.  per  revolution 
of  spindle;  cut  %in.  deep  at  feed  of  1-16  in.  per  revolution  of 
spindle;  cut  %  in.  deep  at  feed  of  1-32  in.  per  revolution  of 
spindle.     These  cuts  were  taken  at  a  cutting  speed  of  60  ft.. 


Section  at  M<N 
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from  the  lathe's  spindle  through  both  gear  mechanisms  to 
the  lead  screw  gear  T  within  the  bod  and  thence  to  the 
splined  feed  rod  outside  which  is  driven  from  it.  The  gear  S 
on  the  lathes  spindle  drives  the  upper  shaft  of  the  four- 
speed  mechanism  through  intermediate  gears  1  and  2.  The 
lower  shaft  of  this  mechanism  is  extended  through  and  used 
as  the  driving  shaft,  W,  of  the  eleven-speed  mechanism,  while 
the  gear  on  the  end  of  the  gear-cone  shaft  drives  the  lead 
screw  directly.  The  arrangement  of  the  pull-pin  in  handle  H 
and  of  the  locking  holes  is  also  clearly  i-hown  in  this  drawing. 

The  result  of  the  use  of  this  combination  feed- 
ing mechanism  is  extreme  simplicity  for  the 
operator  when  cutting  screw  threads.  A  simple 
but  complete  index  plate  is  attached  to  the  lathe 
which  shows  at  a  glance  the  arrangement  of 
knobs  necessary  for  the  two  mechanisms  in 
order  to  obtain  any  one  of  the  44  different 
threads  within  its  range.  A  fac-simile  of  the 
index  plate  is  reproduced  below  to  indicate  its 
extreme  simplicity. 

Each  one  of  the  double  columns  labeled  A-D, 
B-D,  etc.,  presents  the  combinations  possible 
with  any  one  of  the  four  speeds  to  be  had  from 
gear  box  F.  Thus,  with  combination  B-C  in 
gear  box  F  (the  slowest  speed  obtainable  from 
it),  by  placing  knob  H  in  locking  hole  5  of 
mechanism  E,  22  threads  will  be  obtained  per 
inch;  if  placed  in  hole  9,  28  threads  per  inch 
will  result,  and  so  on.  It  is  very  simple,  involv- 
ing, as  it  does,  no  changing  of  gears,  and  above  all  is  ex- 
tremely quickly  handled. 

Particular  stress  should  also  be  laid  upon  the  exceptional 
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but  on  lighter  cuts  speeds  as  high  as  1.50  ft.  were  maintained. 
This  is  remarkable  work  for  an  18  in.  lathe.  The  builders, 
gratified  at  the  signal  success  attenuing  the  introduction  of 
this  size  of  the  "American"  lathe,  have  extended  the  line  so  as 
to  embrace  everything  from  16-in.  to  36-in.  swing,  and  the 
designs  of  the  other  sizes  are  being  brought  through  to  com- 
pletion as  rapidly  as  possible. 


8  to  16  16   to  32  32   to   64  64   to  128 

producing  capacity   of  the   lathe.     The   steel   gears   and   ex« 
tremely  strong  construction  enables  the  lathe  to  easily  with- 


The  annual  engineering  number  of  the  Railway  Age,  of 
March  20.  surpasses  every  previous  special  number  of  that  or 
any  other  railway  publication.  It  has  248  pages  of  text  and 
illustrations,  and  in  addition  to  matter  appropriate  to  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  and  Mainten- 
ance of  Way  Association,  it  presents  in  full  the  papers  and  a 
verbatim  report  of  the  discussions  of  the  entire  convention. 
Such  an  undertaking  would  stagger  any  other  newspaper 
organization  in  this  field,  and  The  American  Engineer  con- 
gratulates Mr.  Wilson  and  his  staff  upon  the  result,  especially 
upon  the  164  pages  of  advertising. 
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A    NEW    FOUR-CYLINDER    BALANCED    COMPOUND 

LOCOMOTIVE. 


This  design  was  developed  and  patented  by  Mr.  Francis  J. 
Cole,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Schenectady  Works  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  It  has  not  yet  been  put  into 
the  form  of  working  drawings  and  thus  far  there  are  no  plans 
for  immediate  construction,  but  the  idea  is  placed  on  record 
from  the  patent  drawing  because  of  its  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

This  plan  includes  long  connecting  rods  for  both  high  and 
low  pressure  cylinders,  continuous  valve  chests  for  the  high 
and  low  pressure  cylinders  on  each  side,  guides  for  the  high- 


NEV    LOCOMOTIVE    AND    CAR    SHOPS. 


COLLI NWOOD,    OHIO. 


Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Raiiavat. 


VIL 


GSIXMXG    PROCES.><ES    FOR    I/>C<>MOTIVE    RKrAIR    WORK. 


Grinding  processes  will  become  an  important  feature  of  the 
machining  oi)erations  at  the  CoUinwood  shops.  Several  dif- 
ferent types  of  grinding  machines  have  been  installed,  one  of 
which  is  the  heavy  Norton  grinding  machine  for  cylindrical 
work,  another  the  Gardner  disc  grinder  for  flat  surface  work. 


.<£: 


a     new     FOIR-CYLINDER    BAT.ANCED     COMPOITXD     LOCOMOTIVE. 
DESIGNED    BY   FRANCIS    J.    COLE.  "-       ■     ; 


SECTION     THROUGH     IX)W-PRESSniE     CYLINDERS. 

pressure  cylinders  supported  under  the  saddles  of  the  low- 
pressure  cylinders,  and  the  high-pressure  cylinders  are  placed 
sufficiently  far  ahead  to  permit  of  taking  out  either  of  the 
pistons  without  interfering  with  the  guides  or  any  parts  ex- 
cept the  corresponding  cylinder  heads.  A  side  elevation  and 
transverse  section  are  shown  as  applied  to  a  4 — 4 — 2  type  loco- 
motive for  passenger  service. 

The  smoke-box  rests  on  the  low-pressure  cylinder  saddles 
in  the  usual  way  and  the  low-pressure  main  rods  couple  to 
the  rear  driving  wheels.  The  high-pressure  cylinders  are  cast 
together  and  are  secured  to  the  frames,  which  are  extended 
toward  the  front  of  the  locomotive  to  receive  them.  They 
couple  to  the  forward  axle,  which  is  cranked. 


Pullman  buffet  parlor  car  service  has  been  inaugurated  on 
the  Pennsylvania  lines  between  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  Pa.  This 
line  runs  through  important  business  sections,  including 
Newcastle  and  Sharon,  Pa.  The  service  will  be  appreciated 
by  many  business  men. 


and  in  the  grinding  room  one  7-ft.  grindstone  is  now  in  use 
and  provision  has  been  made  for  a  second.  Two  3C-in.  i>olish- 
ing  wheels  of  a  type  made  by  the  Railway  Company,  for 
buffing  links,  rods,  straps  and  similar  work,  are  also  located 
there  and  will  be  supplemented  by  one  or  more  buffing  stands 
as  required.  In  the  erecting  shops  one  electrically-driven 
double-head  emery  grinder,  with  emery  wheels  18-in.  diameter 
and  2-in.  face  fitted  with  the  Safety  Emery  Wheel  Company's 
collars,  is  now  placed  and  three  more  of  these  machines  will 
soon  be  in  use  to  afford  grinding  facilities  convenient  to  any 
of  the  pits.  A  number  of  other  emery  wheels  are  located 
around  the  shops  so  that  in  no  case  will  it  be  necessary  for  a 
man  to  go  far  to  be  able  to  use  an  emery  wheel  in  place  of  a 
file.  The  assured  success  of  the  grinding  processes  and 
methods  of  finishing  work  will  be  watched  with  great  interest 
by  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  railroad 
shop  methods.       '  V,-':v 

The  Norton  grinder  is  similar  to  the  standard  18  by  96-inch 
heavy  plain  grinding  machine  made  by  the  Norton  Grinding 
Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  with  the  exception  that  the  table 
is  made  with  a  gap.  allowing  work  28  in.  in  diameter  to  be 
swung.  The  standard  form  of  this  machine  was  described  in 
the  July,  1902,  issue  of  this  journal;  it  will  accommodate  work 
8  ft.  between  centers,  and  is  of  very  heavy  construction,  the 
wheel  stand  slide  alone  weighing  about  1,400  lbs.,  while  the 
entire  machine  complete  weighs  about  13,500  lbs.  The  grind- 
ing wheel  used  is  24  ins.  in  diameter  and  3  ins.  thick,  and  in 
order  to  maintain  the  necessary  absolutely  rigid  relation  be- 
tween the  wheel  axis  and  the  work  axis,  the  resting  points  are 
placed  as  near  together  as  a  uniform  rigidity  of  the  base  will 
permit.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  design  of  this  machine  is 
that  its  base  is  a  single  massive  casting,  arranged  to  actually 
rest  upon  the  floor  in  three  points  only  (see  illustrations  of 
the  machine  upon  page  146),  so  that  no  disturbance  is  pos- 
sible from  the  settling  of  floors,  and  thtis  no  foundation  is 
required  for  it. 

In  changing  the  design  of  this  machine  to  arrange  for  the 
gap  permitting  a  28  in.  swing,  it  was  found  necessary  to  dis- 
card the  mechanism  for  grinding  tapers,  but  taper  grinding 
will  not  be  found  a  necessity  in  railroad  repair  work.    The 
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tailstock  has  been  somewhat  changed  for  this  machine,  in 
that  an  adjustment  has  been  provided  for  aligning  the  worlv 
stiaiglit.  The  grinding  wheel  is  made  with  an  offset  to  permit 
the  wheel  to  traverse,  when  grinding  piston  rods,  to  within 
'/s  in.,  or  less,  of  the  piston  head — this  will  be  found  close 
rnougli  for  all  practical  purposes.  This  machine  is  arranged 
for  six  changes  of  grinding  wheel  speed,  eight  changes  of 
speed  of  the  work  and  sixteen  changes  of  table  speed,  all 
speeds  being  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 

A  sufficient  variety  of  work  has  already  been  done  on  the 


In  trueing  up  piston  rods 
that  are  brought  in  for  re- 
pairs they  are  placed  directly 
into  the  grinding  machine  and 
ground  to  a  true  cylindrical 
surface  in  8  to  10  minutes 
(grinding  time  only),  no  lathe 
work  being  found  necessary  at 
all.  In  finishing  new  rods  a 
sufficient  reduction  is  obtained 
in  the  roughing  cut  in  the 
lathe  to  bring  the  diameter 
down  within  1-64  to  1-32  in.  of 
that  required  when  finished, 
after  which  it  is  ground  down 
to  a  true  surface  in  the  grind- 
ing machine  in  a  time  almost 
as  short  as  that  required  for 
the  trueing-up  process.  It  is 
expected  that  when  the  hoist- 
ing apparatus  for  handling  the 
work  into  and  out  of  the  ma- 
chine is  installed,  the  total 
time  of  finishing  a  piston  rod 
by  grinding  will  amount  to 
only  fifteen  minutes  on  the  av- 
erage— this  including  all  time 
of  handling. 

Valve  stems  are  ground  com- 
plete in  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes,  Including  the  time 
required  in  handling,  while 
crankpins  are  finished  off  in  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  each, 
according  to  the  size  and  shape.  In  all  cases  the  usual  beauti- 
fully true  surface  resulting  from  the  grinding  process  is  ob- 
tained, together  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  correct  rylindri- 


! 

XDINfJ'COMPANY, 
SOITIIKKN    RV. 


IJKAK   VIKW   Ol     NOKTON   (iRINDIXfi    MAflllNE.   SlIOWINfi   EXTRA   HEAVY 
( ONSTKICTION   OK   ItEl)  AND   I'AUTS. 

Norton  grinder  to  fully  demonstrate  its  utility  in  repair  work. 
Piston  rods,  valve  stems,  and  crank  pins,  have  been  finished  by 
grinding  in  record-breaking  time.  The  hoisting  apparatus 
which  is  to  be  placed  over  this  machine  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  heavy  parts,  such  as  piston  rods  with  pistons  in 
place,  is  not  yet  installed,  so  as  to  enable  the  total  times  re- 
quired for  certain  finishing  operations,  including  hoisting 
onto  the  table  and  removing,  to  be  ascertained;  but  we  are 
enabled  to  present  the  time  required  in  the  machine  for  sev- 
eral classes  of  work. 


By 

'  1       ^^  '  ^^^ 

r.                    1^ 

'  *                 *  \               ^               , 

■ 

■ 

MOTOU-KRIVKN    <;AI!I)NKU    DISC    GRINDER. CHAS.    TT.    nESI.Y    S:    CO. 

COI.MNWOOD    SIIOI'S. L.     S    &     M.    S.    BY. 

cal  shape.     Mr.  Vaughan,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Motive 
Power,  states  that  this  work  is  finished  by  grinding  at  a  cost 
of  only  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  of  that  which  would  be  entailed 
by  the  usual  processes  in  the  lathe. 
The  secret  of  success  in  cylindrical  grindine  seems  to  He  in 
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having  sufficient  rigidity  in  the  frame  of  the  machine  in  order 
to  maintain  the  wheel  axis  and  the  work  axis  in  exact  relation 
to  each  other,  and  also  in  having  the  table  movement  so 
gauged  that  the  work  will  traverse  a  distance  equal  to  the  full 
width  of  the  grinding  wheel  during  every  revolution  of  the 
work  spindle.    These  conditions  not  only  produce  absolute  at-- 


m 


BOTABY   nKVKL   SHEAR   FOR    v4-IN.    STKEL   PLATE. LENOX    MACHINK  COMPANY 

10-H.P.     MULTIPLE- VOLT  AGE    CROCKER-W  HEELER    MOTOR. 
COLLINWOOD  SHOl'S. — L.  S.  &  M.  S.  BY. 

curacy  of  cylindrical  surface,  but  also  enable  stock  to  be  re- 
moved rapidly.  For  producing  a  finer  finish  upon  work  It  Is, 
of  course,  only  necessary  to  reduce  the  traverse  speed  of  the 
table. 


that  the  method  of  draw-filing  and  hand-polishing  is  a  very 
expensive  method  of  finishing  flat  surfaces  off  smooth.  The  disc 
grinder  method  of  finishing  enables  flat-surface  polishing  to 
bf  done  very  accurately  on  a  large  variety  of  work  at  a  very 
slight  expense,  inasmuch  as  an  experienced  operator  Is  not 
required  for  it,  and  will  permit  complete  finishing  to  be  done 
in  a  great  many  cases  where  It  would  previously  have  been 
considered  prohibitive  by  the  cost  of  old  methods. 

The  disc  grinder  in  use  at  the  Collinwood  shops  (see  en- 
graving on  page  146)  is  the  Gardner  "spiral  -  groove"  disc 
grinder,  made  by  Charles  H.  Besly  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  which 
uses  for  the  abrasive  agent  emery  paper,  or  cloth,  mounted 
upon  steel  discs,  which  revolve  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  The 
steel  discs  of  the  machine,  which  are  of  the  highest  grade  of 
open  hearth  steel,  have  spiral  grooves,  rectangular  in  cross- 
section,  cut  on  both  sides,  running  from  the  centers  to  the 
circumference;    this    grooving   not    only    serves    to    hold    the 

emery  paper,  or  cloth,  more  securely 
to  the  face  of  the  disc,  but  also  pro- 
duces a  slightly  corrugated  surfaco. 
which  has  been  proven  to  cut  much 
faster  on  flat-surface  woik  than  is 
possible  with  a  smooth  steel  d!s  ■ 

This  machine  is,  of  course,  adapt- 
ed for  use  with  the  plain  emery 
paper,  or  cloth,  mounted  upon  the 
discs,  but  far  greater  capacity  and 
effectiveness  may  be  obtained  by 
using  instead  the  spe<ially  prepared 
spiral  circles  which  are  made  by 
C.  H.  Besly  &  Co.  purposely  for  use 
with  this  machine.  These  circles 
consist  of  cloth  discs  coated  with 
the  abrasive  laid  in  a  spiral  trace 
beginning  at  the  center  and  ending 
at  the  circumference.  The  abrasive 
may  In  this  way  be  applied  in  vari- 
;',-::.:  ous  compositions  of  emery,  or  emery 
and  corundum,  carborundum,  garnet 
and  flint,  in  order  to  be  adapted  to  any  class  of  work. 

ihe  combination  of  the  spiral-circle  abrasive  discs  and  the 
"spiral-groove"  backing  discs  produces  a  grinding  combination 
of  great  effectiveness  and  capacity.    Two-inch  cold  pressed  hex- 


DRIVEN   BY    A 


Ihe   disc  grinding   machine   has   demonstrated   absolutely     agon  nuts  are  ground  on  all  eight  sides  to  a  perfect  finish  in 
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tTiii.><|ork  jins';  .hoiMi  >innie\vhat  <hansi:o(l  for  this?  ma<hint'.  in 
thai  ail  aiUnstmcnt  has  J)ccn  provided  for  aii^iiuii.u  the  \v<irk 
stiaiiilii.  Tilt',  giimliiii?  wIm'cI  is  luadf  with  an  nrtsct  to  |nriiiit 
|hi*i  \vltii»n{i6. trsi^vei^^  whe^^  pi.stoii   mils,   in   within 

.'<,.  fiiJi  .«n".li'^s,  of  the  piston  IH'J^^  will  U(*  ioum]  » l«isp 

pnonsh  fr>r  itll  piartical  purposes.     Tliis  niarhino  if?  arraiif;<'(l 
foj    «ix   cliuug4'S   of  ia"iii<lirii;    vvlut'l    spf-vd.   ••iijlit   rhan.nes   of 
«pf«''(l  ,nf  ."iht- .  vi-orK;  ainl  sixiP«!n   «haw|E;«'S  *>)'   taihk'  »iw^»lC  all 
si>of>)is  J^jjiji!:  piVtH't|v  uhIa, tJ«?u«U'nt  g|-  va«"h  iitbtM;.:;     \     „  :. 
■•";i^'  snttit^iif'n.tv  varh'ty  itrf  work  has  a^  •*•'?''•'>■  h<'<ii   (hjiir-  on  th* 


In  inuiiii;  lip  j)itituu  rods 
ihai  arc  hroiight  in  for  re- 
pairs tiicy  aro  placed  directly 
iiiui  the  jirinding  machine  and 
uionnd  lo  a  true  cylindrical 
siirla<-c  in  8  to  10  minutes 
(  ^i'in<linK  time  only),  nolatbo 
work  I"  int;  found  necessary  at 
all.  In  liiiishiui;  new  rods  a 
sntri<ient  reilu«'tion  is  obtained 
ill  till-  ruuKhin.i;  tut  in  the 
lalhe  to  hriiiK  tJie  diameter 
down  within  104  to  l-;>2  in.  of 
liiat  required  when  finished, 
alter  whieh  it  is  ground  down 
(o  a  (rue  burfaK'  in  the  j^rind 
iu^  mai'hi:ie  in  a  time  almost 
as  simri  as  liiat  re<piire<i  for 
the  irueiUfl-Up  pi-0(  ess.  It  is 
expetifd  that  when  the  hoist- 
ing appaiatiis  for  handling  the 
work  into  and  out  of  the  ma- 
ehrne  is  instalie«l.  the  totai 
time  of  finishins;  a  piston  rod 
i»y  iiiimiin.n  will  amuiiut  to 
only  fifteen  minutes  on  the  av- 
•  •rai;e--this  including  all  time 
of  liandling.    V^yV :;,.:.,:  ;^ 

...  V^alve  stems  are  irround  coni- 
■■  plete  iir  f rom  fift^'«•n  to  twenty 
••  minutes,  in<  ludine:  the  time 
■•■;:..■  .  ■.%:'..jV',  ■''■:';■  '^  ■■^•'^■^ -i;:  ti^ci\ur0(i  in  hauillin.u,  while 
<rankpins  are  finished  off  in  from  five  to  fifteeji  minuses  each. 
a<  I'ordinit  to  the  size  and  shape.  In  all  cases  tlu'  usual  iM'aiiti- 
fiilly  true  surface  resulting  from  the  grinding  jirocess  is  oh 
laine.d,  t«p«ilui  with  the  alisobite  certainly  of  (Orm-t  fyliuriri 


\|>1  \<.   (  u\li».V>'Y... 

xti  I  III  K\  nv.    .. 


nvXu.  viKw  oV^^tWrtoi  .^U^NiuxiV  >iAriti\^    snowtXir  i-:\  ii:\  iikwv 

^ji»»r.^on  grinder  to  fn|jy;ileiiionst rale  iis  iitiliiy  in  repair  W4til;, 
■IM^Ion  imls/val.vj.'- stems,  aiidci-ank  j»ins.  have  lieen  finished  hy 
gViridirig  in  jrt'i'ord-lirenKing  time.  The  lioisting  apparatus 
AyiiH'.h  is.  lo  Ik"  placed  over  this  machine  to  fa*  iiiiaie  the 
■'ftaiwHingot-hfe^vy  parts,  such  as  piston  rods  with  pistons  in. 
^plAee.  i:^  not;  yet  i'usti^liecl.  so  apr.io  enaible  the  total  times  re- 
(pf|t-ed  for  crrtuin  finishing  operations,  including  hoisting 
onto  tli,o  table  and  removing,  to  be  ascertained;  but  we  are 
ehabb'd  to  present  th*-  lime  re<piired  in  tlie  niacliine  for  sev- 
6rat  classes  of  worii.  v^''^  ■  ^.  >'    v-.  '   V -V  , '^^ -."  V 


MoioiM»i:i\i..\  «..\ia>\i:i;  nisc  i;KJM>ru.  .  CHAs.  n,  r.Ks^iv.  .v  co, 
'  ;V.,-  ;  ■  '■  :  ^- ■  liH)i.i.iN\vooi»  sjioi's,-— i^.- i4_&."M;  s.  BY,. ;         -'^v':;'':  ;'V; 

cal  shai)0.      Ah.  Vaughan,  xXssistant  Superintendent  of  Motive: 
i'ower,  states  that  this  work  is  finished  by  grinding  at  a  cost 
oi  only  one  sixth  to  one-tenth  of  that  which  would  be  entailed 
by  tlie  usual  processes  in  the  lathe. 
The  secret  of  success  in  cylindrical  trindins  seems  to  lie  ia 
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-et.^iit I X  wiM>i>  sin  >ps.- 


Si  i  M.  s.  Hy, 


'  IJaviDR  snffic'icTit  rigidity  in  tho  frame  of  the  machine  iniibrder 
Itj  niainUiiii  Uie  wlici'I  axis  ami  4li(>  wovk  axis  in  exact  relation 

\to  each  dtber,  aii(I  also  in  having  the  table  movement  so 
gaugeil  tliat  tiie  woriv  will  traverse  a  distance  equal  to  the  full 
width  of  the  grinding  wImtI  during  « very  revolution  of  thf 
:kVjoik  sidnUle.    TlM'St:^  <  ondiiinn?;  ijoj,  (»iily  produce  ahsolute  u*- 
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V;' ;-^.;  ;■  --v  .  :'C.-  1<I^h>i*.   mi  l.Tn•L^■-v<»Ll^^liK:  cuockkk-whkki.kr   >i<miB^    j^ 

:.-y  .;y;--^^^v'^:'r>    .  V    ;;.,.\r<'OI.l.lN\V<»Ol)  SHOPS.- — L,  S.  &  M.  «.;  illfi;  !:<    ^ //' i'. 

'  nracy  of  tylindrical  surface,  biit  also  enable  stoclc  to  be  re-, 
moved  ra[Mdly.     For  producing  a  finer  finisli  upon  work  it  is, 
■1  course,  only  necessary  to  reduce  the  traverse  s^peed  of  the 
'.able. 

s  The    disc    grinding    machine    has    demonstrated    absolutely 


that  the  liiPthod  of  draw-filing  ami  1iaiid-i>olishing  is  a  very 
expensive  method  of  finislnng  flat  surfaces  off  smooth.  The  disc 
grinder  method  of  finishing  enables  flat-surf ac-c  polishing  to 
!>•'  (lone  Very  accurately  on  a  largt^  variety  of  work  at  a  v«'ry 
Riight  expense,  inasmuch  as  an  expericuced  operator  is  not 
r<<iuir«'d  for  it,  and  will  permit  roraplete  fini.vhiug  to  be  d»»He 
iu  a  great  many  cases  xvhere  H  wduM  jwcviously  have  tn^n 
(••»nsid<?red  prohibitive  by  the  cost  of  old  methods.  >;   -     -r" 

The  disc  grinder  in  use  at  th<>  Collinwood  shops   (seie  eh-' 
graying    on    page    14t;)     i,s    the  danlnei    ■"spiial  -  grtK»ve"  disc 
^^lindei^^madei  by  Charles  IL  Besly  &  Go,  Chivafeo,  111.,  which 
:nses  for;  the  abrasive  agent  enicry  paper,  or  cloth,  mounted 
upon  si<Hd  dis<s,  which  revolve  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.     The 
steel  discs  of  the  machin<  .  which  are  ol  ihe  highest  grade  of 
open  hearth  steel,  have  spiral  grooves,  rectangular  in  cross- 
sT'ction.  cut  on  l>oth  side>i.;iMnining  from-, the  centers .  Jto::;4rtt'P 
■>ircun*fei*nee;    this  giooving   not    ojiJy   t;erves   to  hold    th** 

eiucry  paper.  otcloUi,  niore  .securely 
,  t(*  ih<»  face:  of  the.  di^sc.  i>at  als»  pr«- 
Jiicesa  sliglitiy  e6rrngare<l  surfatriv 
which  has  been  proven  to  cut  mueli  _ 
faster  on  flaissurfai*-.  wo.*k  than  is 
l>oSsiblp  with  a  smooth  stevi  d''fc  •. 

, This  niaehine  Js,  of  c-our^.  adapt- 
ed for  use  AVithtlve  plain  enioi-rV 
paper,  tir  e hit h.  mounted  upon  ihe 
discs,  Inrt  Jar  gresuer  capacity  and 
i'ffie«-,tivenes»  «iay  be  obtain«»<l  i»V 
using  instead  the  spe4ially  pn'paml 
spiral  cinU'S  whi«h  are  made  liy 
C  H.  Hesly  ii  Co.  purpos«My  for  u>;e 
witb  this  machine.  These  cin^es 
consist  of  cloth  di.s«-s  toatwi  witJi 
the  abrasive  laid  in  a  spiral  tiare 
l)egiujiiiig  at  the  <-enier  ami  ending 
,  at  th^  ■cit^-jtinference.  The  abrasiv<*. 
nia;y  in  tWs  w:ay  i*e  apidied  in  vai'i- 
oiis  conipositiohs  of  enury.  or  emery 
;'■■"■      ■'  ;    -        •  .       mnl  ioruu<Uim,  carborundum,  garnet 

;aiul  flint,  in  order  to  i>e  adapted  to  any  class  of  work, 
v'ilie  combination  of  the  Spiral-ctrcle  abrasive  discs  and  the 
"spiral  groove"  backing  discs  produces  a  grinding  combination 
of  great  eflectiveness  and  cai>acity.    Two-indi  cold  pressed  he.\- 
agou  nuts  are  ground  on  all  eight  sides  to  a  perfect  finish  iu 
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one  and  a  half  minutes  on  this  machine — less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  time  required  by  previous  processes.  An  8  in.  steel  con- 
necting-rod taper  key  is  finished  on  all  four  sides  in  eight 
minutes,  removing  about  1-100  in.  of  stock.  This  machine  is 
working  perfectly  and  is  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction. 

The  Gardner  grinder  is  direct  driven  by  a  6  h.  p.  constant- 
speed   Crocker-Wheeler  motor,  as  shown   in  the  illustration. 

The  controlling  apparatus  for  the  motor  is 
located  within  the  pedestal  base  of  the  ma- 
chine, so  that  when  the  door  is  closed  it  is 
perfectly  protected. 

MOTOR-DRIVEN  TOOLS  IN  THE  BOILER 
SHOP. 

The  machine  illustrated  on  page  147.  the 
four-spindle  Niles  mud  ring  drill  (tool  No. 
ii6).  presents  an  interesting  motor  drive.  The 
motor,  a  7'-_.-h.p.  multiple-voltage  Crocker- 
Wheeler  motor,  is  mounted  upon  a  stone- 
capped  masonry  pedestal  at  the  end  of  the 
tool,  and  is  connected  to  the  shaft  by  a  Rey- 
nold silent  chain.  Each  of  the  spindles  of 
this  tool  has  an  independent  drive  and  inde- 
pendent feed  clutches,  and  may  be  adjusted 
along  the  cross-rail  by  a  rack  and  pinion. 

The  rotary  bevel  shear  (tool  No.  43),  illus- 
trated on  page  147,  besides  presenting  an  in- 
teresting example  of  motor  driving,  is  worthy 
of  note  as  a  metal-working  machine.  It  is 
the  No.  2  bevel  shear,  made  by  the  Lennox 
Machine  Company.  Marshalltown.  Iowa  (Jos. 
T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  agents),  and  is 
direct-driven  by  a  10-h.p.  multiple-voltage 
Crocker-Wheeler  motor.  It  has  a  capacity 
for  beveling  steel  plate  up  to  and  including 
•Vi  in.  in  thickness,  and  will  bevel  plates  (at 
an  angle  of  about  GO  deg.)  at  a  speed  of 
from  4«>(i  to  500  ft.  per  hour,  depending  upon  the  speed  at 
which  it  is  driven.  There  is  no  danger  of  breakage  or  injury 
to  the  rotary  blades,  as  the  knives  will  not  receive  the  plate 
when  it  is  too  thick. 

This  machine  will  bevel   the  outside  of  flanged   heads  or 


Railway,  of  beveling  firebox  side  sheets  in  14  minutes  that 
had  previously  taken  10  hours  by  hand,  flue  sheets  in  11  min- 
utes, as  against  9%  hours  by  hand,  etc. 

Below  is  illustrated  one  of  the  number  of  Long  &  All- 
stater  punches  that  have  been  installed  in  the  boiler  shop. 
This  machine  (tool  No.  28)  is  the  No.  4  single  punch  made 
by  the  Long  &  Allstater  Company,  Hamilton,   Ohio,  and  is 


36-IN.  THROAT  NO.  4  SINGLE  PUNCH. — LONG  &  ALLSTATER  COMPANY.   DRIVEN   BY  A  3-H.P. 

CONSTANT-SPEED  C.-W.   MOTOR. 


direct-driven"  by  a  3-h.p.  constant-speed  Crocker- Wheeler  mo- 
tor mounted  on  a  bracket  at  the  side.  The  usual  fiy-wheel  is 
used  upon  the  drive  in  order  to  protect  the  motor  from  the 
shock  resulting  from  the  punching  operation. 
This  machine  has  a  capacity  of  punching  up  to  and  includ- 
ing %-in.  holes  and  has 

a  36-in.  throat.     Besides 

this  tool,  several  single 
and  double  punches  and 
shears  made  by  the 
Long  &  Allstater  Com- 
pany are  in  use  in  the 
boiler  shop. 

At  the  left  is  illus- 
trated the  36-in.-throat 
multiple  punch  with 
spacing  table  (tool  No. 
57),  made  by  the  Cleve- 
4and  Punch  and  Shear 
Works  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  This  ma- 
chine is  direct-driven 
through  a  fly-wheel 
drive  by  a  7V-!-h.p.  con- 
stant-speed Crocker- 
Wheeler  motor,  the  mo- 
tor being  compound- 
wound  as  best  adapted 
for  this  class  of  work. 
The  motor  is  in  this 
case  mounted  upon  a 
small  bracket  at  the 
side  of  the  machine'.s 
bed.  The  spacing  table  used  with  this  machine  is  operated 
by  hand,  being  entirely  independent  of  the  drive.  The  ma- 
chine, as  shown  in  this  view,  is  fitted  up  with  a  multiple-die 
block  and  punch  holder,  so  thSt  six  holes  are  punched  in  the 
edge  of  the  sheet  at  every  stroke. 


3r.-tX.    THROAT    MT'T.TII'T.E    PI  NCII,     WITH     SJ'ACI.N'i!    TABLE. CLEVELAND    PUNCH    AND    SHEAR    WORKS 

CO.MPANV.        DRIVE.N    UY    A    7',j-U.P.     CONSTANT-SPEED     C.-W.     MOTOB. 


any  irregular  shaped  edges  of  plate,  running  either  inward 
or  outward.  It  will  bevel  the  flange  of  dome  sheets  before  or 
after  being  rolled  or  flanged,  and  in  fact  may  be  worked  on 
any  curved  edge  whatever.  This  machine  proved  itself  capable, 
by  work  at  the  Oelwein  shops  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
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REPORT  BY   PROF.    W.   F.    Af.   <iOSS. 


request  for  a  presentation  of  the  results  in  the  form  of  dia- 
grams. They  reveal  at  a  glance  the  effects  of  the  changes  in 
conditions  and  furnish  a  measure  of  relative  values. 

All  of  the  curves  are  plotted  in  terms  of  draft,  in  inches  of 
water,  and  the  stack  diameters.  Four  different  heights  of 
stack  were  used  and  there  are  four  series  of  curves  for  each 
height  of  nozzle.  As  seven  heights  of  nozzle  were  employed 
there  are  28  diagrams  for  each  form  of  stack.  Each  group 
of  four  figures  represents  all  diameters  of  stacks  for  a  given 
(Continued  from  page  83.)  nozzle.    Tlie  diagrams  numbered  33  to  60,  inclusive,  represent 

The    following    diagrams    are    presented    in    response    to    a      straight  stacks  and  61  to  88,  inclusive,  represent  taper  stacks. 


XV. 


SECTION    VI.    DIACBAMS. 


STRAIGHT    STACKS    IN  COMBINATION   WITH    NOZZLE      NO.   1    EXHAUST— TIP  10   INS.    BELOW   CENTER. 
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STRAIGHT    STACKS    IN   COMBINATION    WITH    NOZZLE    NO.   2   EXHAUST— TIP  5    INS.    BELOW   CENTER. 
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STRAIGHT    STACKS    IN   COMBINATION    WITH    NOZZLE    NO.    3    EXHAUST— TIP   ON   CENTER. 
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.  Vaiu>  :iiiil  a  liall  iiiiiiiili's  <iii  lliis  inarliiiir  l)>ss  lliaii  oiH'-lfiilh  <>L 
\.thtV  tioie  rtMiurr^  l>y  previous  piix-esses.  An  8  in.  steol  con- 
ViBcrtiiig-roU   taper  k<?y   is  liiiiKlu'd   on   all    lour   si(i«'S   in   fi>;lit 

^  ],miniji<s;  nnuiviny  alioiil  I- loo  in.  of  slot  U  Tliis  roailiinr  is 
.    vorKiij^  pi  ii>«  lly   and   is  giving   Llir  best  ol    sat  i.sla<  tiou. 

'••'-•   TlHitJ:^  tlirei-t  tlrivi^ii  by  a  r.  h.  p.  constant 

•'8|ieWi   Cr04"lv<'r'\\'hi'tii«*r   uiolor,    as   shown    in    tio'    ilhistration. 

-,.      'I^ho  <«>nt  loUini;  ap|>aialns  lor  ilit'  in<itor  is  .,  „  .. 

.  .J«ia||f«|   n-itliin   tiic  pi-tU-stal    l)as»'  ol   tiic  ma- 

.-^VfiittV.  .si>  tliat   wIm'U  tlnvUpor  ii!  fIos<Ml   it    is 

'•;  AJnTHK  hKIVKN  TOOLS  IN  TIIK  HOILKU 
■■<■■-.  8IIOI'. 

■•  :  'riiiV"iUiii;iliM»>  iliuslrai«'<l  on  pa^i-  117.  ilir 
•  •'  tonr  spiiuftt*'  xn«>rt  JMwr  rini;  tirill  (  idcil  No. 
^::r.«>)v  prf-M^nlsuh  intm'Siin.y  motor  drive.   Tlic 

nmtoi-;    a    7'-.  h.p.    innhiplf  \dlta.i;t'    ('ro(Urr 

\\  Irt'idor    iPolAU.    is    mounted    iipdii    a    sitmc 

••apiwd   niasoiiry   iwdosial   ai    ilif   eiid   ol    the 
;.  .Kkd.  and  is  ronni'eted  to  llie  shaft   liy  a   Key 
.■',  H«'l'!  silonl    rliain.       I*]a«  h   ol    the  spindles  of 

tiiis  t4)ol  has  an  indi-jteiideni  drive  and  inde- 
-?.•  |M'H.d»'Ht  feed  ehii<  lies,  and  may  he  adjnsied 
.;\T>k»liK  lH»,'.vr^^^  raek   and   pini«»n. 

The  rotiiry  hevt't  slK'ar  (tttid  No.   i;!».  illiis 

naieii  ou  pane  1 17.  Iiesides  preseniinK  an  in 

fen/sllusi  V'XantpJe  of  niolor  drivinn.  is  worthy 
-  vpV  Utittv  as*  ra  nieiai  worUint;  mat  hine  It  is 
'  tjtiu'  Xo,  2  Iw'vei  shi'ai\  mado  hy  the  Lennox 
.;  :.;.\Iaehiiit'  ('oni|Kitiy,  AlarshaHlow  ii.  Iowa  (  Jos. 
""',..'T.  liyerson  As  S»»n.  t'iiira.no.  af;eiits».  and  is 
•/.■"4ni-«^-t-itriY*^n;  A^V^  ai;  10-h.p.  mulliide  vollai^e 
•.,  ;< 'i^m-Ht-r  \\'lUM,'l«'r  liUHOv;  It  kan  ^  vapae  i  l  y 
:  :;lFor  iMUelltrsi:  sieef  plate  iiiv  to  aild  inelndin^ 
.  i"^  i».  in  ihiekness.  and  wiil  hevel  plates  (at 
■[ivti    aflt;h'    t>|'  aiiluU.  iM»f;ilt?g. )    ali   a    sp.cd    «d        •      -  ••.. 

V'-froin    IMO  •lo;&^^  dejM'uditii;    upon    llo'    speed    at 

.  '  wiui'h;  it   ts  driveii.     Theie  is  no  dani;er  of  ItieaUaiie  or  iti.inry 
.  riri;  ihii-,  ruiaiy  hJadrs,  as  tlie.  Knives  will  not  r«'e«.'ivc  the  plaie 
.;:;.\vlp'irii  i^l  io4>  thk-k.  r."-^^ 
./;/ .Tills    luaellfu«^^vi^:  beV:fl    tlie    outside    <d"    llanKvd    heads    or 


Itaihvay,  of  hevtdinj;  firebox  side  sht'«'ts  in  14  minutes  that 
liad  previously  taken  10  hours  hy  hand,  flue  sheets  in  11  min- 
utes, as  ai;ainst  1)'/^  hours  hy  hand,  etc.  ;<••->-■•....';.-•..•'..- 
Helow  is  illustrated  one  of  the  number  of  T..otig  £  All- 
stater  punches  that  have  been  installed  in  the  boiler  shop. 
This  niarliiue  (tool  No.  28)  is  the  No.  4  single  punch  made 
by    the   I^ouK  &   Allstater  Company,    Hamilton,    Ohio,   and    is 


..  JUri.N. .  lM»;i».vr    Ml  1  I  fiTi;    ci  Nt  ii.    uiiii 
■':''.   ■■;■'  ■■^>■  »'o\ip.\\v.       nuixiN    i;v     \ 


.•"uiiy  irregular  shaped  edges  of  i)late.  running  either  inward 
^.oV  outward.  It  will  bevel  the  flant;e  of  dome  sheets  before  or 
_:  .afte.i'  l><lng  r"lie«f  01"  flanged,  and  in  lact  nmy  be  worked  on 
...  (jny  vtirved  edire  whatever.  Tiits  niaihine  proved  itself  cai)able, 
v  %  wurii  ut  tht  Oehvein  bUops  of  the  (;hiiat;o  (Jieai   Western 


'<;  IN.  riiuovr  \<».  4  sin<,t.p  rivrn. — roxr.  a  .M.r.sTATii:  comi«.\ny.  drtvkn  by  a  3-n.r: 

<  o\sr\.\r  srEKU  c-w.  Morou.         , 


direct-driven    by   a  :>-h.p.  constant-si)eed  Crocker- Wheeler   mo-' 
tor  mounted  on  a  iirat  ket  at  the  side.     The  usual  fly-wheel  ift; 
used   upon   tiu'  drive  in  order  to  protect    flH>   motor   from   iliQ': 
shofk   resulting   from   the   punching  operation. 

This  machine  has  a  capacity  of  punching  up  to  and  Includ-. 
;^v^  v;./^.  «•   -^  /t:::.:---.       'ng  -'i-in.  holes  an<l  has 

a  .'?»;-in.  throat.  Iiesides 
this  fool,  several  single 
and  double  punches  anit 
shears  made  by  the" 
Long  &  Allstater  Com- 
pany are  in  use  in  t.he  , 
boiler   shop.  '         •: 

At     the    left    is    illus-- ' 
(rated    the    ;PMn. -throat 
multiple    p  u  n  c  h     with 
spacing   table    (tool    No. 
r»7L  made  by  the  Clev<v,  " 
•land    Ptmch    and   Sheai*'. 
Works  Company,  Clevef 
land.    Ohio.      Tliis    ma- 
(  hine     is     direct-driven 
t  h  r  o  II  u  \\    a    lly-wheel,  . 
drive  by  a  7L_.-h.p.  con-, 
slant-speed    C  r  o  c  k  e  r-  ~ 
Wiieeler  motor,  the  ma-.- 
tor    being    compcnind-;' 
wdund    as   best    adapted  : 
lor   this   class   of   work. 
The    motor    is    in    (his 
case     iiioiiiUed     iiiion    a  ' 

,    .        '•{■     small     bracket     at     th^- 

'  "         side     of     the     machine's.. 

The  spacing  table  used  witli  this  machine  is  operate«l:  ^ 
hy  hand,  being  entirely  independent  of  the  drive.  The  ma-\ 
chine,  as  shown  in  this  view,  js  fitted  up  with  a  multiple-ili»?  • 
block  and  punch  holder,  so  thdt  six  holes  are  pnm  hed  in  thf?;. 
edge  of  the  sheet  at  every  stroke.  .; 


»r\ci  \(. 
■'■-11. f. 


i.viai.      t  i,iAi;i.  \.M>   I'i'.NCii    .\Nn   .«nE.\u  woimcs 
euNsrANr-si>KKi»    c.-wv.     .motor. 


bed. 
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STRAIGHT   STACKS   IN  COMBINATION  WITH   NOZZLE    NO.  4   EXHAUST— TIP  5   INS.  ABOVE  CENTER. 
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STRAIGHT    STACKS    IN   COMBINATION   WITH   NOZZLE    NO.   5   EXHAUST— TIP   10   INS.   ABOVE   CENTER. 
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STRAIGHT    STACKS    IN   COMBINATION   WITH   NOZZLE    NO.    7  EXHAUST— TIP  20   INS.   ABOVE   CENTER. 
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TAPER   STACKS   IN   COMBINATION   WITH   NOZZLE   NO.  1    EXHAUST— TIP   10    INS.    BELOW   CENTER. 
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TAPER   STACKS    IN   COMBINATION   WITH    NOZZLE   NO.   2   EXHAUST— TIP   5   INS.    BELOW   CENTER 
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TAPER   STACKS   IN  COMBINATION   WITH   NOZZLE   NO.  3   EXHAUST— TIP   ON   CENTER. 
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TAPER   STACKS    IN   COMBINATION   WITH    NOZZLE   NO    4   EXHAUST— TIP   5    INS.    ABOVE   CENTER. 
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TAPER   STACKS    IN   COMBINATION   WITH    NOZZLE   NO.  5    EXHAUST— TIP   10    INS.    ABOVE   CENTER. 
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Section  VI. — Article  37  (Continued).  iV;.:  / 

The  relation  between  draft  and  stack  diameter  for  stackis  at 
different  heights,  as  disclosed  by  a  series  of  tests  at  different 
cut-ofCs,  is  shown  by  Figs.  89  to  91,  inclusive.  The  three  fig- 
ures referred  to  give  the  results  obtained  in  connection  with 
exhaust  nozzle  No.  1.  Tables  XL,  XII.  and  XIII.  contain  nu- 
merical values  not  only  for  this  nozzle  but  for  a  series  in  con- 
nection with  nozzles  Nos.  2  and  3. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  in  checking  curves,  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  this  series  and  in  the  preceding  series  there  are  cer- 
tain curves  which  are  common  to  both,  namely,  those  of  the 
previous  series  representing  the  tapered  stacks,  nozzle  No.  1, 
and  a  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour;  and  those  of  the  present 
series  for  which  the  cut-oft  is  6.4  ins.  Thus,  compare  the  40- 
mile  curves,  Figs.  62.  63  and  64,  with  the  6.4  curve  of  Figs.  89. 
90  and  91,  respectively.  Such  a  comparison  will  disclose  a  fair 
degree  of  consistency   in   the   location   of   the   experimental 


inclusive.  If  curves  for  different  speeds  show  maximum  draft 
to  have  been  obtained  with  different  diameters  of  stacks,  then 
it  will  appear  that  a  stack  diameter  best  suited  for  one  speed 
is  not  the  best  for  some  other  speed,  while  on  the  other  hand. 
if  the  curves  of  each  figure  representing  different  speeds  are 
similar  in  form,  they  sustain  the  general  conclusion.  A  review 
of  the  several  figures  will  show  that  the  curves  are  quite  simi- 
lar. Thus  in  Fig.  45  the  curve  for  a  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour 
represents  the  variation  in  draft  resulting  from  changes  in 
the  diameter  of  the  stack.  In  the  same  figure  the  curve  for 
40  miles  an  hour,  covering  the  same  changes  in  diameter  of 
stack,  while  representing  different  values,  nevertheless  dis- 
closes precisely  the  same  relationships.  For  20  miles  and  40 
miles  a  diameter  of  stack  of  13=U  ins.  gives  the  highest  draft. 
A  review  of  all  the  figures,  while  disclosing  discrepancies  in 
individual  points,  will  show  a  practical  agreement  in  this  re- 
spect.   The  same  thing  is  true  of  curve?  representing  different 
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RESULTS  OBTAINED  BY  VARYING  CUT-OFF— TAPER   STACKS. 
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points,  but  in  some  cases  there  is  a  difference  in  the  form  of 
the  curve  which  has  been  employed.  In  applying  a  curve  to 
points  which  fall  irregularly,  the  judgment  of  the  experi- 
menter has  been  influenced  by  the  form  of  related  curves,  some 
of  which  accurately  represent  the  points  they  connect.  There 
are  a  few  instances  in  which  the  tendency  of  related  curves 
seems  not  to  be  the  same  in  the  two  series,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  a  given  curve  in  the  cut-off  series  does  not  ex- 
actly check  with  its  corresponding  curve  in  the  variable 
speed  series.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  noted  that  variations 
in  the  numerical  value  of  the  draft  represented  by  such  vari- 
ations are  relatively  small.  A  study  of  all  curves  obtained  in 
the  variable  cut-off  series,  a  portion  only  of  which  are  here- 
with presented,  shows  them  to  be  less  satisfactory  than  those 
obtained  in  the  more  elaborate  series  representing  the  work  at 
constant  speed. 

38.  The  Effect  on  Stack  Proportions  of  Changes  in  Speed  and 
Cut-Off. — The  experiments  were  made  to  involve  a  great  variety 
of  conditions  with  reference  to  speed  and  cut-off,  ;u  order 
that  the  changes  in  the  efficiency  of  the  stack  arranf.ement, 
which  might  result  from  such  changes,  might  be  known.  With 
the  large  array  of  data  now  at  hand,  it  can  be  stated  with 
fonfldence  that,  within  reasonable  limits,  no  change  in  the 
'  ondition  of  running  effects  in  any  marked  degree  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  stack;  that  a  stack  and  nozzle  which  is  satis- 
factory at  one  speed  will  be  founu  satisfactory  for  all  speeds, 
and  if  satisfactory  under  one  condition  of  cut-off,  it  will  be 
tound  reasonably  satisfactory  under  all  conditions  of  cut-off. 
This  conclusion  is  important  since,  if  It  is  true,  it  will  operate 
to  greatly  simplify  future  experiments  involving  the  front-end 
arrangement.  We  should,  therefore,  examine  with  care  the 
<?vldence  upon  which  the  statement  is  based.      .;.  .,;  ;/   .;    -^ 

The  effect  upon  the  draft  of  changes  in  speed  Is  shown  by 
'omparing  the  several  curves  in  each  cf  the  fi^fures,  33  to  88, 


speeds,  all  for  a  given  series  being  approximately  similar.  The 
curves  for  different  cut-offs,  a  few  only  of  which  are  herewith 
presented,  show  the  same  condition  to  prevail,  though,  as 
previously  noted,  there  is  not  the  same  harmony  in  these 
points  as  in  those  previously  discussed.  In  some  cases  the 
individual  points  appear  to  differ  widely  from  the  mean  of 
other  points  with  which  they  should  be  compared.  In  many 
cases  where  this  has  been  found  true  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  correct  by  repeating  the  tests,  witn  the  result  that  the 
values  first  obtained  have  been  secured.  In  other  words,  the 
data  as  given  represents  the  conditions  which  prevail,  and  tne 
fact  that  the  points  refused  to  fall  into  line  upon  any  ample 
curve  can  not  be  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  evident  that 
under  certain  specific  conditions,  nodes  or  eddies  form  in  the 
issuing  stream  which  greatly  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  jet. 

Since,  now,  it  may  be  said  that  the  dimensions  of  the  stack 
are  not  dependent  upon  the  conditions  of  running,  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  add  that  such  conclusion,  based  on  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  present  series  of  experiments,  confirms  a  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  certain  tests  made  some  years  ago  to  de- 
termine the  action  of  the  exhaust  jet,  an  account  of  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  for  1896.  The  statement  which  was  then  made 
and  which  is  now  reinforced  by  a  much  more  elaborate  array 
of  data,  was  to  the  effect  that,  with  a  given  arrangement  of 
stack  and  nozzle,  the  draft  is  dependent  upon  the  weight  of 
steam  exhausted  in  a  unit  of  time.  The  draft  increases  when 
the  quantity  of  steam  discharged  per  minute  increases.  It 
makes  little  difference  whether  the  increase  in  the  discharge 
is  due  to  an  increase  of  speed  or  to  an  increase  or  cut-off  or  of 
throttle  opening.  That  this  is  true  for  changes  of  speed  is 
made  clear  by  Table  XIV.,  in  which  is  given  a  comparison  of 
changes  in  draft  values  with  correspouding  changes  in  the 
volume  of  steam  exhausted. 
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TABLE 

XIV. 

COMPARISON     OF     rHA:<UES     IN     UUAFT      VALIKS 

WITH      COKBESPONIUNt 

CHANGES  IN 

THE    VOLr.ME 

OF   STEA.M 

E.XHArSTED. 

XozzJe  No.  3. 

Exhau.'^t  Tip 

on   Center 
Change 

Line  of  Boil 

er. 

Ratio  of 

Stacks. 

in 

Ratio  of 

Change  in 

A 

Speed 
Miles. 

Change  in 
Draft. 

Water  Used 

Height. 

Diameter. 

Form. 

Per  Hour. 

2ii\'., 

»% 

Taper 

20  to  30 

1.25 

1.33 

2ii\i 

9% 

Taper 

30  to  40 

1.30 

1.19 

36  M. 

9% 

Taper 

20  to  30 

1.30 

1.33 

36'*'. 

9% 

Taper 

30  to  40 

1.23 

1.19 

4«V2 

9% 

Taper 

20  to  30 

1.15 

1.33 

4  6  "4 

9% 

Taper 

30  to  40 

1.19 

1.19 

56  U, 

9% 

Taper 

20  to  30 

1.25 

1.33 

56  V.. 

9% 

Taper 

30  to  40 

1.14 

1.19 

2«i/a 

11% 

Taper 

20  to  30 

1.23 

1.33 

26  V- 

11% 

Taper 

.■iO  to  4(> 

1.14 

1.19 

36  •/. 

11% 

Taper 

20  to  30 

1.29 

1.33 

36  "Z 

11% 

Taper 

30  to  40 

1.13 

1.19 

46  Uj 

11% 

Taper 

20  to  30 

1.24 

1.33 

46  Va 

11% 

Taper 

SO  to  40 

1.11 

1.19 

56  Vj 

11% 

Taper 

20  to  30 

1.26 

1.33 

56  Vj 

11% 

Taper 

30  to  40 

1.15 

1.19 

.•\ 

verage. 

1.21 

1.26 

Following  the  first  line  of  this  tabic,  it  will  be  seen  that 
when  the  speed  is  changed  from  20  to  30  miles,  the  draft  is 
increased  m  the  ratio  of  from  1  to  1.25,  and  the  bteara  ex- 
hausted is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  from  1  to  1.33,  which  is  an 
approach  to  agreement.  Similar  comparisons  arc  shown  for 
various  diameters  and  heights  of  stacks,  the  average  of  all 
being,  for  changes  in  draft,  1.21,  and  for  changes:  in  stc  m  ex- 
hausted, 1.26,  which  makes  the  check  very  close.  The  results 
of  such  a  comparison  upon  other  figures  tends  to  further  con- 
firm the  general  conclusion. 

39.  A  Review  of  Best  Results. — From  an  inspection  of  the 
results  of  all  the  tests,  the  highest  draft  readings  have  been 
selected  for  each  condition  of  speed  and  cut-off.  These,  with 
the  designation  of  stack  and  nozzle  employed  in  securing  them, 
are  set  down  in  the  columns  forming  Table  XV.  Results  thus 
chosen  constitute  approximately  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber obtained,  and  may  be  accepted  as  representing  the  best 
results  obtainable  under  any  combination  of  stack  and  nozzle 
involved  by  the  experiments. 


TABLE  XV 

STACK 

AND   NOZZLE 

COMBINATION 

UIVINU    BE8T 

BESILT8. 

Speed 

Cut-Oft 

Draft  Ins. 

Nozzle 

Stack 

.M.P.H. 

Notih. 

of  Water. 

Numl)er. 

Number 

2ii 

5 

3.4 

2 

7— D 

20 

6 

3.3 

1 

6— D 

20 

5 

3.3 

2 

4— D 

20 

6 

3.2 

3 

7— D 

20 

6 

3.1 

5 

4 — D 

20 

5 

3.1 

2 

<i— D 

20 

5 

3.1 

3 

6— D 

20 

5 

3.1 

4 

6 — D 

20 

5 

3.1 

2 

8— D 

30 

5 

4.3 

2 

4— D 

30 

5 

4..T 

1 

6— D 

30 

5 

4.1 

2 

7— D 

30 

5 

4.0 

2 

6— D 

30 

5 

4.0 

3 

7— D 

30 

5 

4.0 

3 

7— D 

30 

5 

4.0 

1 

8— D 

80 

5 

4.0 

2 

8— D 

30 

5 

4.0 

3 

8— D 

40 

5 

5.2 

3 

6— D 

40 

5 

5.0 

2 

4— D 

40 

5 

5.0 

2 

6— D 

40 

5 

4.9 

1 

8— D 

40 

5 

4.8 

1 

6— D 

40 

5 

4.7 

2 

7— D 

40 

5 

4.7 

2 

8— D 

40 

5 

4.6 

2 

4— C 

50 

5 

5.5 

1 

8— D 

50 

5 

5.4 

1 

6— D 

50 

5 

5.4 

2 

6— D 

60 

6 

5.4 

3 

8 — D 

50 

5 

5.3 

1 

4— D 

60 

5 

6.6 

2 

4— D 

60 

5 

6.4 

1 

8— D 

60 

5 

6.2 

1 

6— D 

60 

5 

6.1 

1 

4 — D 

60 

5 

6.0 

2 

8— D 

40 

3 

3.6 

2 

8— D 

40 

3 

3.2 

1 

8— D 

4»t 

3 

3.1 

1 

4— D 

40 

3 

3.0 

3 

6 — D 

40 

3 

3.0 

3 

8— D 

4U 

3 

3.0 

1 

6— C 

40 

5 

5.3 

1 

4— D 

40 

5 

5.0 

1 

8— D 

40 

5 

4.8 

2 

8— D 

40 

5 

4.7 

1 

6 — D 

40 

5 

.  4.6 

1 

8 — C 

4t> 

7 

7.8 

I 

8— D 

40 

7 

7.6 

I 

4— D 

40 

7 

76 

1 

6 — D 

40 

7 

7.6 

2 

8 — D 

40 

7 

7.4 

2 

6— D 

This  table  shows  at  a  glance  that  all  the  highest  draft  read- 
ings were  obtained  with  the  "D"  stacks,  which  designation 


embraces  those  of  greatest  length  employed  in  the  experi- 
ments (561-  ins).  The  "C"  stacks,  which  are  10  ins.  shorter 
than  the  "D"  stacks,  appear  in  the  table  but  three  times,  and 
in  two  of  these  instances  the  draft  is  inferior  to  that  given  by 
the  higher  stack.  Stacks  bearing  even  numbers  are  tapered 
and  those  bearing  odd  numbers  are  straight.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  practically  all  of  the  numbers  appearing  in  the  table  of 
best  results  represent  tapered  stacks.  The  stack  numbers 
which  most  frequently  appear  are  4,  6  and  8,  representing  a 
diameter  at  the  choke  of  11-V, ,  13%  and  15-%  ins.,  respectively. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note,  also,  that  the  table  of  best 
results  does  not  contain  a  single  result  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  normal  stack  of  the  experimental  locomotive,  which 
was  supplied  by  the  builder,  neither  does  it  contain  any  result 
obtained  from  the  use  of  the  inside  stack,  a  detailed  consider- 
ation of  which  is  to  be  hereinafter  presented. 

Resorting  now  to  a  detailed  study  covering  all  the  various 
heights  and  diameters  of  stacks  experimented  upon,  and  deal- 
ing first  with  the  straight  stacks,  the  large  spots  upon  Figs. 
92  to  95,  inclusive,  show  the  best  diameters  for  each  height  of 
stack  experimented  upon,  and  for  each  height  of  nozzle  em- 
ployed. Thus,  disregarding  for  the  present  the  oblique  line 
drawn  upon  these  diagrams,  the  large  spots  upon  Fig.  9?- 
show  the  best  diameter  of  stack  for  each  height  of  nozzle  em- 
ployed, when  the  height  of  the  stack  is  limited  to  26i-2  Ins.; 
those  upon  Fig.  93  show  the  best  diameter  of  Stack  for  each 
height  of  nozzle  employed,  when  the  height  of  the  stack  is 
limited  to  36 Vi  ins.;  those  upon  Fig.  94  show  the  best  diame- 
ter of  stack  for  each  height  of  nozzle  when  the  height  of  the 
stack  is  limited  to  46 1/2  ins.;  and  those?  upon  Fig.  95  show  the 
best  diameter  of  stack  for  each  height  of  nozzle  when  the 
height  of  stack  is  limited  to  56*4  ins.  In  each  case  the  large 
spots  represent  the  diameter  of  the  experimental  stacks  giv- 
ing the  highest  draft.  The  points  are  not  located  from  curves. 
Since  the  experimental  stacks  varied  one  from  another  by 
steps  of  2  ins.,  the  exact  diameter  represented  by  a  given 
large  spot  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  most  desirable 
diameter  or  the  conditions  defined;  that  we  will  hereafter  pro- 
ceed to  find. 

Continuing  to  give  attention  to  the  black  spots  of  the  dia- 
grams, it  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  larger  spots  have 
smaller  spots  connected  with  them  by  a  horizontal  line.  In 
some  cases,  there  is  a  small  spot  on  one  side  of  the  larger  spot, 
and  in  other  cases  there  are  smaller  spots  on  both  sides.  These 
smaller  spo'ts  indicate  that  the  next  sized  stack  on  one  or  the 
other  sides,  or  on  both  sides  of  the  best  experimental  stack 
gave  results  almost  as  good  as  the  best.  Instead  of  having  a 
series  of  points  representing  the  experimental  data,  we  have  a 
series  of  lines  which  may  be  employed  to  establish  a  zone  of 
good  performance.  Concerning  the  width  of  this  zone,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  lines  span  but  half  the  distance  be- 
tween the  position  of  the  stack  which  was  best  and  that  which 
is  almost  as  good;  also,  that  in  cases  where  stacks  on  one  or 
the  other  side  of  the  best  were  not  almost  as  good,  no  line 
whatever  has  been  drawn. 

A  review  of  the  diagrams.  Figs.  92  to  95,  shows  at  a  glance 
that  the  largest  straight  stack  (15%  ins.)  while,  perhaps,  suf- 
ficient in  diameter  for  the  least  height  (Fig.  92),  was  quite  in- 
sufficient for  the  lower  nozzle  position  when  the  stack  height 
was  increased  beyond  2r>i._.  ins.  This  is  best  shown  by  Fig. 
95.  The  best  results  in  connection  with  this  stack  were  ob- 
tained for  the  four  lowest  positions  of  the  exhaust  pipe.  When 
the  tip  of  the  exhaust  pipe  was  5  ins.  above  the  center  line  of 
the  boiler,  the  next  smaller  stack  was  almost  as  good,  but  for 
the  lower  nozzles  (3,  2  and  1),  the  largest  stack  was  in  a 
marked  degree  better  than  any  which  were  smaller,  justifying 
the  conclusion  that  if  a  stack  as  large  as  18  ins.  in  diameter 
had  been  tried,  the  results  obtained  therefrom  would  have 
been  given  a  place  on  the  diagram.  The  same  fact  is  indicated 
by  the  slope  of  the  curves  in  Figs.  36,  40,  44  and  48. 

Maximum  results  obtained  from  tapered  stacks,  plotted  In  a 
manner  already  described  in  considering  the  action  of  the 
straight  stack,  are  presented  as  Figs.  96  to  99,  inclusive.  In 
this   case,   however,   the  several   diameters   of  stack   experi- 
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mented  upon  cover  a  range  sufficiently  wide  to  permit  the 
selection  of  the  best  stack  for  all  heights  oJt  stacks  in  combina- 
tion with  all  heights  of  nozzles.     .  v :;  ^ 

40.  Relation  of  Height  to  Diameter  of  Stack.— The  problem 
of  stack  design,  as  disclosed  by  the  data  already  presented,  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  one  requiring  a  high  degree  of  refine- 
ment. The  data  show  that  two  stacks  varying  as  much  as 
2  ins.  in  diameter  sometimes  give  results  which  are  al- 
most identical.  It  happens  in  some  cases,  also,  that  a  stack 
of  a  diameter  which  gives  maximum  results  is  almost  equaled 
in  its  performance  by  a  stack  2  ins.  less  and  also  by  a  stack 
2  ins.  greater  in  diameter.  In  such  a  case,  a  variation  of  4  ins. 
in  the  diameter  of  the  stack  appears  not  to  be  significant. 
This  is  only  true,  however,  with  certain  heights  of  stacks  in 
combination  with  certain  heights  of  nozzles,  and  as  will  oe 
hereafter  shown,  the  occurrence  of  such  cases  is  more  frequent 
in  the  case  of  tapered  stacks  than  in  the  case  of  straight 
stacks. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  impracticable  to  de- 
termine within  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  the  diameter  of 


is  15.66,  and  a  circle,  the  location  of  which  corresponds  with 
this  value,  has  been  struck  on  this  diagram.  In  the  same  man- 
ner for  the  46 1^  in.  stack,  the  circle  has  been  struck  to  repre- 
sent a  diameter  of  16.33  in.  and  for  the  56^2  in.  stack,  the  circle 
has  been  struck  to  represent  a  diameter  of  17  ins.  These,  then, 
are  assumed  to  be  the  best  diameters  of  stacks  for  each  of 
the  several  heights  experimented  upon,  when  the  exhaust 
nozzle  is  on  the  center  line  of  the  boiler. 

Stating  these  facts  in  the  form  of  equations,  in  which  d  is 
the  diameter  of  stack  in  inches,  we  have,  for  the  engine  ex- 
perimented upon,  the  following: 

For  straight  stacks  26%  ins.  high: 

di  =  15  =  .28  X  54. 

For  straight  stacks  36%  ins.  high: 

d2  =  15.66  =  .29  X  54. 

For  straight  stacks  46%  ins.  high: 

d3  =  16.33  =  .30  X  54. 

For  straight  stacks  56%  ins.  high: 

d4  =  17  =  .31  X  54. 
For  all  of  these  values,  the  exhaust  tip  was  on  the  center  of 
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stack  coresponding  with  any  given  height  of  stack  and  posi- 
tion of  nozzle,  which  can  be  said  to  accurately  represent  the 
experimental  results,  for  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  say  whether 
one  or  another  of  two  stacks  is  the  better.  For  the  purpose, 
therefore,  of  reducing  the  various  discordant  elements  to  order, 
that  a  general  law  may  be  formulated,  no  harm  will  be  done  by 
employing  a  fair  degree  of  liberality  in  interpreting  the  data. 
Straight  i'ftacks. — In  order  that  the  best  relation  of  diameter 
and  heights  of  stack  may  be  stated,  it  will  at  first  be  necessary 
to  eliminate  variations  in  the  height  of  the  nozzles.  Compari- 
■sons  will,  therefore,  first  be  based  upon  results  obtained  with 
nozzle  No.  3,  this  being  the  nozzle  for  which  the  tip  is  on  the 
•enter-line  of  the  boiler.  From  a  study  of  the  plotted  spots  of 
T"''g.  92,  it  has  been  assumed  that  when  the  exhaust  tip  is  on 
the  center  of  the  boiler,  and  the  height  of  the  stack  is  26%  ins., 
the  most  satisfactory  diameter,  as  disclosed  by  the  data,  is  15 
^ns.,  and  a  circle  has  been  struck  on  the  diagram  (Fig.  92)  to 
represent  this  value.  Similarly,  from  Fig.  93  it  appears  that 
when  the  exhaust  tip  is  on  the  center  of  the  boiler  and  the 
'Jpight  of  the  stack  is  36%  ins.,  the  most  satisfactory  diameter 


the  boiler  and  the  diameter  of  the  front-end  of  the  boiler  ex- 
perimented upon  was  54  ins.  If,  now,  we  may  assume  that  the 
data  obtained  from  the  engine  experimented  upon  is  applica- 
ble to  engines  having  boilers  of  different  diameters,  and  if  we 
may  assume  also  that  in  applying  the  data  to  other  engines, 
we  may  use  the  diameter  of  the  boiler  as  a  unit  of  measure, 
then  the  diameter  of  stack  for  any  boiler  whatsoever  which 
has  the  exhaust  tip  on  the  center  line  should  be  represented 
by  equations  in  which  D,  the  diameter  of  the  inside  of  the 
front-end,  is  substituted  for  the  value  54  in  the  preceding 
equations.    The  result  is  as  follows: 

For  straight  stacks  26%  ins.  high: 

di  =  15  =  .28  X  D. 

For  straight  stacks  36%  ins.  high: 

d2  =  15.66  =  . 29  X  D. 

For  straight  stacks  46%  ins.  high: 

d3  =  16.33  =  .30  X  D. 

For  straight  stacks  56%  ins.  high: 

d*  =  17  =  .31  X  D. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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(For  previous  article  see  page  (I'f.) 


liUJLEB   SIIOI'   IIYKRAILIC    .M.UIIINKRY. 


The  illustrations  on  pages  111  to  113  of  last  month  incliule 
the  riveting  tower  and  a  plan  of  the  hydraulic  maihinery  in 
rhe  boiler  shop.  These  are  now  supplemented  by  descriptions 
of  the  flanging  press,  the  riveter,  the  accumulator,  and  hori- 
zontal flange  punch.  This  equipment  was  built  and  installed 
by  Messrs.  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co..  Philadelphia. 

FLANGING    PRESS. 

This  press  is  of  such  size  as  to  flange  the  heads  of  the  largest 


the  illustration.  This  main  ram  exerts  a  pressure  of  more 
than  450  tons.  After  the  hot  steel  plate  from  which  the  head 
is  to  be  flanged  has  been  ^ilaced  on  the  dies  carried  by  the 
moving  platen,  the  four  auxiliary  clamping  rams,  all  con- 
trolled by  one  of  the  small  levers  at  the  right  of  the  illustra- 
tion, carry  the  plate  up  and  clamp  it  flrmly  against  the  die 
secured  to  the  upper  platen.  When  this  is  done  the  moving 
platen  is  forced  upward  by  the  main  ram,  and  the  flanging  of 
the  plate  is  completed.  When  it  is  desired  to  put  a  reverse 
flange  for  a  door  or  manhole  in  the  plate  being  flanged,  this 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  overhead  ram,  which  is  ad- 
justed radially  from  the  center  of  the  press,  thus  greatly  econ- 
omizing time  and  avoiding  the  necessity  of  reheating  the  plate 
for  a  second  operation. 

In  addition  to  the  flanging  work,  a  large  amount  of  other 
work  is  done  on  this  press,  including  bending,  punching  and 
shaping  of  material  required  in  the  building  of  locomotives. 
The  internal  clamping  ram  exerts  a  pressure  of  100  tons,  and 
this  pressure  may  be  added  to  the  effective  pressure  of  the 
main  ram,  if  desired.     The  four  clamping  rams  also  exert  a 
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3. — HYDRAULIC     ACCUMULATOR. 


locomotive  boilers  which  have  yet  been  designed;  in  fact,  it 
goes  farther  than  this,  and  makes  provision  for  the  largest 
locomotive  boiler  which  we  think  it  will  be  possible  to  design 
for  use  on  the  present  railroads  of  the  country.  A  general 
view  of  the  press  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustration. 
This  illustration  shows  the  entire  press,  but  when  located  in 
the  shop  the  large  moving  central  platen  appears  near  the 
floor,  the  portion  below  this  platen  being  out  of  sight  below 
the  shop  floor.  The  clear  distance  between  the  upright  col- 
umns IS  8  ft.  in  one  direction  by  12  ft.  in  the  other.  These 
columns  are  made  from  forged  steel,  and  of  large  diameters, 
to  -Misiain  with  rigidity  the  immense  strains  brought  upon 
them.  The  central  moving  platen  carries  one-half  of  the  dies, 
with  the  complementary  half  secured  to  the  upper  platen  by 
means  of  the  tee  slots  shown.  The  moving  platen  is  forced 
upward  by  the  large  operating  ram,  to  which  the  water  from 
the  accumulator  under  1.500  lbs.  pressure  is  admitted  by  the 
movement  of  one  of  the  small  levers  at  the  right-hand  side  of 


pressure  of  100  tons,  and  the  overhead  adjustable  ram  exerts 
a  pressure  of  about  70  tons. 

HYDRAULIC    RIVETER. 

The  hydraulic  riveter  (Fig.  2)  is  also  designed  for  the 
maximum  requirements  of  locomotive  building,  not  only  as 
they  exist  at  present,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  anticipated,  as  they 
will  exist  during  the  next  twenty-five  years.  A  large  portion 
of  this  tool  also  is  placed  out  of  sight  below  the  shop  floor. 
The  complete  tool  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustration. 
With  it  the  largest  rivet  can  be  closed  at  a  point  17  ft.  from 
the  end  of  the  boiler  shell,  this  being  the  reach  or  depth  of 
gap  of  the  machine.  The  distance  between  the  riveting  stakes 
is  unusually  great,  so  that  the  firebox  of  the  boiler  may  be 
swung  under  the  riveting  dies,  thus  enabling  the  riveter  to 
reach  practically  all  the  rivets  in  the  boiler.  As  the  thickness 
of  the  plates  to  be  riveted  and  the  size  of  the  rivets  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  boilers,  aa  well  as  in  different  sizes  of 
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■oilers,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  some  provision  should  be 
iiade  for  furnishing  different  degrees  of  power  to  bfe  applied 
or  these  varying  conditions.  The  riveter  is  therefore  sup- 
.lied  with  what  is  termed  a  triple-power  arrangement,  which 
•nables  any  one  of  three  pressures  to  be  exerted  on  the  rivet, 
as  desired.  In  order  to  turn  from  any  one  of  these  pressures 
'o  any  other  it  is  only  necessary  to  move  a  small  levei;  through 
,1  distance  of  a  few  inches.  The  three  powers  are  secured  by 
Mieans  of  only  two  operating  rams  and  one  pull-back  ram,  thus 
making  it  necessary  to  have  only  three  stuffing-boxes,  all  of 
which  are  easily  accessible  from  the  outside  without  dis- 
mantling the  riveter.  The  small  lever  above  referred  to  oper- 
ates a  valve  of  special  construction,  so  arranged  with  three 
fixed  positions  that  in  the  first  position  the  water  from  the 
a<cumulator  is  admitted  to  the  smaller  operating  ram,  cutting 
it  off  from  the  larger  ram;  in  the  second  position  it  admits 
the  water  to  the  larger  ram  and  cuts  it  off  from  the  smaller; 
in  the  third  position  it  admits  the  water  to  both  rams  simul- 
taneously. It  will  be  understood  that  this  valve  is  set  as 
soon  as  the  foreman  of  the  riveting  gang  decides  on  the  pres- 
sure he  desires  to  use  on  the  work  in  hand,  and  the  operation 
of  the  riveter  is  controlled  by  the  operating  valve  after  this 
distributing,  valve  has  been  set  in  the  proper  position.     The 
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relative  area  of  the  two  operating  rams  is  as  1  to  2.  It 
therefore  follows  that  the  intermediate  pressure  exerted  by 
the  riveter  is  twice  the  minimum  pressure,  and  the  maximum 
pressure  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  intermediate  and  minimum 
!)ressures.  These  machines  are  made  to  give  the  following 
pressures:  33,  67  and  100  tons;  40,  85  and  125  tons;  50.  100 
and  150  tons.  The  riveter  at  Reading  has  the  following  capac- 
ities:   40,  85  and  125  tons. 

FLANGE  PUNCH. 

The  boiler  heads,  after   being  flanged,  must,  of  course,  be 

punched  before  they  can  hp  riveted  into  the  boiler  shell.     For 

this  purpose  a  special  hydraulic  horizontal  punch  is  provided. 

VIS  shown   by  the   accompanying  illustration    (Fig.   4).     This 

i'unch  has  capacity  to  punch  a  hole  ly^  Ins.  In  diameter  in 

!  'sin.  steel  plate.      It  is  provided  with  a  flush  top,  so  as  to 

ill  no  way  interfere  with  the  boiler  head  as  it  is  hung  over  it. 

i  is  very  quick  in  operation,  and  occupies  far  less  space  than 

!•<•  old  style  of  geared  punch  which  was  formerly  used  for 

liis  purpose.  accumulator. 

The  above  tools  are  operated  by  a  hydraulic  accumulator, 

;^s  shown  in  Fig.  3.    This  consists  of  a  ram  12  ins.  in  diameter 

fitted  securely  into  a  cast-iron  bed-plate.    Over  this  ram  oper- 

tes  an  inverted  cylinder,  which   carries   a  large  steel   tank 

•ntaining  the  necessary  ballast,  having  sufficient  aggregate 

Pight,  which,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  and  tank, 

•oduces  a  pressure  on  the  water  of  1,500  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

'  acts  as  a  large  storage  battery,  storing  up  through  a  period 

'  several  minutes'  inactivity  of  the  tools  a  large  amount  of 

1  ower,  which  is  availa^e  for  use  at  any  instant  and  in  any 

tuantity  desired.     The  pump  which  forces  the  water  into  this 

"Tumulator  need  therefore  be  of  only  small  capacity,  and  can 

'<^  arranged  to  operate  almost  continuously.     The  ballast  ma- 

'^rial  consists  of  iron  scrap  and  punchings,  and  has  a  total 

^ssregate  weight  of  about  80  tons. 


The  eleventh  international  railroad  conference  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  to  be  held  in  Topeka,  April  3U 
to  May  3,  promises  to  be  an  important  gathering.  President 
Roosevelt  is  expected  to  attend,  and  among  the  other  speakers 
are  Dr.  Elmore  Harris,  Dr.  R.  S.  Henson,  President  Ramsay,  of 
the  Wabash;  Governor  Bailey  of  Kansas;  General  Manager 
Mudge,  of  the  Santa  Fe;  Rev.  Chas.  M.  Sheldon  and  Col.  J.  J. 
McCook.  There  will  be  a  number  of  foreign  delegates  in  addi- 
tion to  about  1,500  from  this  country.  Inquiries  for  further 
information  should  be  addressed  to  the  Railroad  Department, 
International  Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  3  West  Twenty-fourth 
street.  New  York. 
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A  GOOD  JOB. 


The  following  incident  occurred  a  short  time  ago  at  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works: 

Mr.  Vauclain,  the  general  superintendent  of  the  works,  was 
riding  on  a  freight  elevator,  which  stopped  at  one  of  the 
floors  to  take  on  an  old  irishman.  A  rule  of  the  establish- 
ment forbade  workmen  using  the  elevator,  unless  they  had  a 
heavily  laden  wheelbarrow.  This  man  had  none;  so  Mr. 
Vauclain  accosted  him,  saying:  "Don't  you  know  that  you  are 
not  allowed  to  ride  on  this  elevator  without  a  wheelbarrow?" 
Sure,  and  where's  your  wheelbarrow?"  responded  Mike,  not 
at  all  abashed.  "Why,  I  am  the  general  superintendent,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Vauclain.  Very  conrdcntially  the  old  son  of 
Erin  leaned  toward  him  and  said,  in  a  patronizing  manner: 
"Then  ye've  got  a  blamed  good  job  and  ye'd  better  hould  on  to 
it." — Philadelphia  Ledger.- . 


The  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company  have  recently  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  their  gas  power  plant  at  New  Haven 
by  the  purchase  of  two  Itio  h.  p.  Westinghouse  three-cylinder 
producer  gas  engines.  This  plant  was  the  first  American  in- 
stallation of  gas  power  apparatus  for  industrial  work,  compris- 
ing originally  about  500  h.  p.  in  Westinghouse  gas  engine  gen- 
erator units  and  Loomis-Pettibone  gas  producers.  The  plant 
supplies  electric  light  and  power  for  operating  the  entire  manu- 
facturing establishment,  and  its  operation  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  very  satisfactory. 


The  draughting  rooms  of  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  the  Union  Station,  Pittsburg,  have 
recently  been  fitted  throughout  with  the  Nernst  lamp.  The 
quality  of  the  light  delivered  from  this  "glowing  rod"  type  of 
electric  lamp  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
draughtsmen,  having  a  perfect  downward  distribution  of  light 
of  daylight  quality,  with  an  absence  of  shadow  or  flicker. 


The  electric  high-speed  trials  on  the  Berlin-Zossen  military 
railway  were  resumed  with  a  new  type  of  motor  designed  by 
Siemens  &  Halske,  of  Berlin.  The  heavy  transformers  pre- 
viously used  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  the  current  from  lO.OiH) 
volts  to  2,000  volts  have  been  dispensed  with  and  current  is 
delivered  to  the  motors  at  10,000  volts.  Ttie  experimental 
track  has  been  relaid  with  heavier  rails,  so  that  it  is  antici- 
pated that  a  higher  rate  of  speed,  approaching  125  miles  an 
hour,  will  be  attained. 


Mr.  Edward  E.  Silk  has  been  appointed  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  Holland  Company,  with  headquarters  at  77 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Mr.  Silk  is  a  graduate  of  Purdue 
University.  He  has  had  railroad  experience  on  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  for  two  years  associate  editor 
of  this  journal.  He  recent  resigned  as  Western  representative 
of  the  O.  M.  Edwards  Co.  to  accept  his  present  position.  The 
Holland  Company  has  recently  opened  an  office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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THE  NATIONAL  MALLEABLE  IRON  BRAKE  JAW  AND 
DEAD  LEVER  GUIDE. 


A    NEW    VANDERBILT    BRAKE    BEAM. 


These  devices  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. Fig.  1  illustrating  the  brake  jaw  and  Fig.  2  the  dead 
lever  guide.  The  principal  feature,  which  is  common  to  both, 
is  the  method  of  attaching  the  rod.  This  is  done  without 
welding,  which  is  necessary  where  a  forged  rod  or  guide  is 
used.  A  connection  is  thus  insured  which  is  absolutely  relia- 
ble under  all  circumstances.  All  welding  being  absolutely 
dispensed  with,  the  danger  of  accident  Irom  imperfect  welding 
is  avoided,  the  rod  does  not  require  upsetting  to  form  a  head, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  drill  for  connecting  pin  holes.  Thus 
not  only  is  a  substantial  saving  in  time  and  labor  effected, 
but  greater  safety  is  attained. 

The  application  of  the  rod  to  the  jaw  is  very  simple.  The 
jaw  is  slipped  on  to  the  rod  through  one  of  the  two  parallel 
holes  in  the  end  of  the  casting,  then  the  end  of  the  rod  is 
bent  over  a  mandrel  into  the  fown  of  a  pot  hook  and  slipped 
through  the  other  parallel  hole.    The  ead  is  then  slightly  bent 
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over  to  prevent  the  jaw  from  slipping  back.  That  the  jaw  is 
sufficiently  strong  and  can  absolutely  be  relied  on  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  report  of  a  test  made  at  the  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute: 

"The  jaw  was  fitted  with  a  -/i-in.  iron  rod,  and  with  the 
stub  end  of  a  lever  fitted  in  the  end  between  the  jaw.  It  was 
then  put  in  a  Rhiele  testing  machine  and  the  pulling  strain 
applied.  The  iron  broke  at  22,500  lbs.  A  bar  of  crucible 
steel  was  tnen  applied  instead  of  the  %-in.  iron  and  the  jaw 
again  submitted  to  the  pull  of  the  machine.  This  crucible 
steel  broke  at  35,100  lbs.  strain,  and  we  were  unable  to  find 
anything  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  the  jaw  to  the  breaking 
point  of  the  casting.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  test  the  jaw 
was  apparently  in  good  condition  with  the  exceptiofi  that 
the  holes  for  the  pins  were  slightly  elongated,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  cause  any  difllculty  in  removing  the  pin." 

These  jaws  and  dead  lever  guides  have  been  in  service  for 
five  years  and  a  broken  one  has  never  been  reported,  although 
there  are  at  the  present  time  over  one  hundred  thousand  in 
use.  Many  railroads  and  private  car  lines  in  all  sections  are 
now  using  them,  'ine  jaws  and  guid-^s  can  be  furnished  for 
%,  %  and  1-in.  rods  and  the  jaws  for  either  one  or  two  con- 
necting pin  holes.  Further  information  will  be  furnished 
by  the  National  Malleable  Castings  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
by  whom  these  devices  are  manufactured. 


A  point  worth  investigating  in  the  selection  of  small  direct- 
current  motors  is  the  arrangement  of  the  brush  holders.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  have  the  brush  holders  permanently  secured 
to  the  rocker  so  that  the  adjustment  of  fpaces  between  brushes 
cannot  be  tampered  with.  If  they  are  accidentally  displaced 
in  their  location  upon  the  rocker  rigging,  no  end  of  sparking 
and  heating  will  result 


The  I-section  brake  beam  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  whic 
was  illustrated  on  page  324  of  our  Octcber  number,  1902,  ha 
been  improved  and  a  wrought  iron  fulcrum  applied,  as  illu.'^ 
trated  in  this  engraving.  This  fulcrum  is  made  so  that  i 
may  be  applied  or  removed  without  interfering  with  th 
brake  heads.  This  beam,  like  the  earlier  one,  is  made  by  th 
Buffalo  Brake  Beam  Company,  100  Broadway,  New  York.  Au 
other  form  has  also  been  developed,  in  which  the  trussed  coii 
struction  with  a  channel  compression  member  and  a  rouir 
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A    NEW    VANOKBBILT   BRAKE    BEAM. 


section  tension  member  are  used.  In  this  case  the  fulcruni 
has  a  swiveling  central  portion  which  is  adjustable  and  re- 
versible, making  the  same  beam  either  right  hand  or  left 
hand.  The  wrought-iron  fulcrum  above  referred  to  has  a 
tensile  strength  of  from  50,000  to  65,000  lbs.,  with  25  per  cent, 
elongation,  as  compared  with  about  30,000  lbs.  and  10  per 
cent,  elongation,  which  is  obtained  with  malleable  iron. 


THERMIT. 


The  thermit  process  of  cast-welding  has  been  brought  to 
this  country  from  Germany  and  it  is  worthy  of  attention. 
"Thermit"  is  a  mixture  of  aluminum  and  oxide  of  iron  in 
proportions  suitable  for  chemical  reaction,  which  takes  place 
under  the  influence  of  heat  produced  by  the  ignition  of  a 
small  amount  of  superoxide  of  barium  powder,  which  may 
be  started  with  a  match.  Thermit  was  produced  by  Herr  H. 
Goldsmith,  a  German  chemist,  as  a  result  of  investigations 
made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  chromium,  free  from  car- 
bon, for  use  in  steel  manufacture  at  the  Krupp  works.  Finely 
divided  chromium  was  discovered  to  possess  the  property 
01  taking  oxygen  from  oxide  of  iron,  provided  the  mixture 
ie  in  proper  proportion  and  is  heated  sufficiently  to  start  the 
chemical  reaction.  The  reaction  is  very  rapid  and  the  result- 
ing temperature  about  5,400  deg.  F.  Graphite  crucibles  will 
not  stand  the  heat  and  special  crucibles  are  required.  In  the 
reaction  pure  melted  steel  is  produced,  and  this,  because  of 
its  high  temperature,  produces  solid  welds  with  wrought  iron, 
cast  iron  or  steel.  It  will  produce  welds  in  large  or  small 
pieces  and  has  been  successfully  applied  in  repairing  broken 
marine  crank-shafts,  defective  cylinder  castings  and  in  weld- 
ing steel  rails.  Besides  the  mielted  steel  an  alumina  slag  is 
produced,  which  is  really  corundum,  and  is  available  for 
abrasives.  To  use  thermit  a  mold  is  made  around  the  part 
to  be  welded  and  the  reaction  is  produced  by  the  proper 
amount  of  the  material  in  a  crucible  supported  over  the  mold. 
The  entire  process  is  very  simple  and  easy.  It  is  specially 
adaptable  to  the  welding  of  rails,  and  douI)tless  equally  so 
to  repairing  broken  locomotive  frames  and  castings.  Readers 
are  referred  to  the  March  issue  of  Machinery  for  an  illus- 
trated description  of  the  process. 


By  the  systematic  use  of  the  term  engine  "driver"  when  a 
locomotive  engineer  is  referred  to,  one  of  the  New  York 
dailies  is  evidently  attempting  to  Anglicize  an  important 
calling  and  belittle  a  large  class  of  intelligent  men.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  snobbery  which  led  to  the  successful  effort 
of  the  aristocracy  of  the  navy  to  acsrade  the  engineers  will 
not  be  reproduced  on  the  railroads.  There  is  no  such  em- 
ployee as  an  "engine  driver"  on  any  railroad  in  the  United 
States  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  nev  r  will  be. 
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TABLES    OF    CUTTING    SPEEDS. 


FOB  MACHINE  HAKDS. 


It  is  one  thing  to  install  up-to-date  machine  tools  and 
high-speed  tool  steels  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  be  sure 
that  they  are  used  to  the  best  advantage.  The  foreman  is 
not  always  at  hand  for  consultation,  and  even  if  he  could  be 
the  man  running  a  new  tool  should  have  the  advantage  of  all 
the  information  which  can  be  given  him  in  order  to  get  the 
work  done  in  the  quickest  way.  To  give  these  men  such 
assistance,  Mr.  L.  R.  Pomeroy  suggests  an  adaptation  of  an 
idea  from  Mr.  Donaldson's  paper  before  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers. 

Upon  a  brass  plate  attached  to  the  machine— a  lathe  is  se- 
lected for  illustration — the  cutting  speeds  and  revolution  of 
the  spindle  for  a  piece  1  in.  in  diameter  would  be  given  and 
arranged  as  in  the  accompanying  table.  For  each  different 
kind  of  material  the  best  cutting  speed  is  shown.  For  pieces  of 
larger  diameters  the  revolutions  are  easily  obtained  by  divid- 
ing by  the  diameter,  the  required  spindle  speed  being  the 
r.  p.  m.  for  1  in.  diameter,  divided  by  the  given  diameter  of  the 
work.  In  order  to  enable  the  workman  to  obtain  the  correct 
number  of  revolutions,  each  step  of  the  cone  pulley  could  be 
stamped  with  the  number  of  revolutions  which  it  will  produce 
at  the  spindle  with  single,  back  or  triple  gears.  In  the  table 
the  various  materials  are  represented  by  initials,  which  are 
explained. 

While  the  new  rapid  cutting  tool  steels  give  speeds  from  six 
to  ten  times  those  of  ordinary  steels  in  soft  material,  the  speeds 
for  harder  material  do  not  keep  up  this  ratio.  Perhaps  the 
makers  have  in  mind  the  demands  for  rapid  removal  of  large 
quantities  of  mild  or  moderately  hard  material — that  is  to  say, 
"rapid  reduction."  A  table  of  this  kind  should  be  carefully 
compiled  from  experiments.    -, .  --.....v.. 

A    I'LATK   Job  a  XATHE. 

Corresponding 

.     •     Rov.  of  Spindle  Cutting  Speed 

Material.               '•:.,.;•;  for  1  In.  Diameter.  in  Ft.  per  M. 

S.   V.   H , . . , ; . iiiV.i '•,.:.      58  15.' 

S.    H .'.  *..'.•»..  .  ,  .•.>   .  :■  '    84  22. « 

S.    .M.   H .:.....;.,-           102  2«.7 

S.     T ». . .           107  28. 

S.    S 105  22.4 

I.    W 210  55. 

I.    (^ 1             80  21. 

n.    H 468  122. 

B.    S 860  224. 

B.  F.   H.. ..<>....,.....,.          615  160. 

B.  F.  S . ; . . . .... . v; . :    "       530  138. 

S.  V.  II.=Steel,  vei*y  hard.  I.  W.r^Wrouglit  iron. 

S.    H.=Steel,  hard.  I.  C.=Cast   iron. 

S.   M.   H.=Steel.  medium   hard.  B.   H.rrBrass,   hard. 

S.  T.=Steel,  tough.  B.   S.=rBrass,  soft. 

S.  S.=Steel,  soft.  ,••.■•  "■   F.   H.=Bra.';s.  forged   hard. 

■    "  B.  F.  S.=Brass,  forged  soft. 


The  application  of  steam  turbines  to  driving  centrifugal 
pumps  for  boiler  feeding  is  the  boldest  step  thus  far  taken  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  these  interesting  ma- 
chrnes.  Information  has  been  received  from  a  reliable  source 
concerning  a  battery  of  boilers  carrying  200  lbs.  pressure 
which  are  fed  in  this  way. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


KI<Mnenf.s  of  Stentn  EnKinoprin?.  By  II.  W.  Spausler.  Professor 
of  Dynaniiciil  Enpinoerin}:.  University  of  Pennsylvania;  A.  M. 
Oreene.  .Tr..  Professor  of  Mpohaniral  Eneineerin^.  University  of 
l\ris.souri.  and  S.  M.  Marshall.  275  pages ;  illustrated,  .tohn 
Wiley  &  Sons,  43  East  Nineteenth  street,  New  York.  190."i. 
Price.  $.3. 

This  book  is  to  give  beginners  Jn  the  study  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering a  general  knowledge  of  The  essentials  of  apparatus  used 
in  steam  power  plants  It  illustrates  and  explains  the  purpo.se  of 
boilers  of  various  types,  boiler-room  accessories,  steam  engines, 
valves,  indicators,  governors,  condensers  and  multiple-expaasion 
♦'nffine.s.  It  does  not  present  theory  and  is  elementary.  It  is  evi- 
dently intended  as  a  preparation  for  theoretical  studies  and  should 
he  read  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  mechanical  course.  It  is  well 
illustrated  and  has  a  convenient  index.  It  is  an  excellent  book  to 
give  the  beginner  a  "working  vocabulary." 


Manual  for  Resident  Engineers.  Ry  F.  .\.  Molilor  ami  E.  .T.  IteanJ. 
John  Wiley  &  Sons.  43  East  Nineteenth  stivel.  Now  York,  H>u:j. 
lis  pages.     Price,  $1.  "    .  •.   -'  ■• 

This  book  is  printed  on  .small  pages  and  is  easily  (-arried  in  the 
pocket.  It  primarily  comprised  the  instructions  l*»  resident  cn;:i- 
neers  on  the  Clio<ta\v,  Oklahoma  &  <iulf  Ilailroad,  but  h:is  now 
been  put  in  more  complete  form,  with  tlie  addition  <»f  sjMHitic  atious 
for  graduation,  masonry,  lumber,  and  also  of  tables  of  level  «uttinjrs 
for  various  wiflths  and  slopes.  These  instruct ioius  are  well  given 
and  anyone  of  experience  is  likely  to  find  some  points  of  value 
touched  ui»on  in  the  wav  of  new  suggestion.  To  anyone  new  to  the 
work,  the  volume  shoidd  prove  of  special  interest.  There  are  a 
number  of  pages  of  sample  notes  and  a  sample  bit  of  profile  .show- 
ing among  other  things  the  arrangements  for  haul  of  materials. 


Report    of    Examination    of    Water    Supply    of    Middle    Divisiim. 

Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

In  November  of  last  year  the  Kenuicott  Water  Softener  I'om- 
pany  made  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the.  boiler  waters  of  1>< 
entire  divisions  of  the  Santa  Fe  Road  and  embo<lied  the  results  in 
a  report,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  attempted  b<'fore.  They 
have  reproduced  in  miniature  form  the  report  of  the  middle  divi- 
sion comprising  29  water  stations,  and  readers  of  this  journal  are 
advisetl  to  sec-ure  copies  for  permanent  record.  The  r<'i>ort  op«>ns 
with  a  table  and  comparative  chart  showing  the  relative  amounts 
of  incrusting  solids  before  treatment  and  the  results  to  l»e  had  fr<»m 
softening.  The  next  chart  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of  in- 
crusting  solids  entering  the  boilers  at  each  station  for  every  24 
hours.  The  amounts  range  Iwtween  4.03  and  ilQd  ll»s.  for  Ibis 
division.  This  illustrates  the  importance  of  considering  ihe  amount 
of  water  used  as  well  as  its  quality.  Another  chart  shows  the 
l»ossible  reduction  in  sodium  carbonates  in  the  waters  containing; 
that  substance.  Following  this  is  a  table  of  total  coii-<)nni>ii<>n  an<? 
capacities  of  the  softeners  recommended,  together  with  the  number 
of  hours  of  operation  required  daily.  Information  cotuvrning  the 
various  incrusting  impurities  is  presented  and  the  i>iiniphl»>t  <los4«s 
with  the  individual  analyses  of  all  of  the  waters  of  the  division, 
with  remarks  upon  each.  In  these  analyses  the  figure-s  for  incnist- 
ing  solids  are  given  prominence  by  red  ink.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
convincing  exhibits  in  favor  of  water  treatment  that  we  have  seen 
and  it  conveys  the  impression  that  the  authors  of  the  report  thor- 
oughly understand  their  subject.  It  is  pre>5ume«l  that  cojiies  may 
be  had  upon  application  to  the  office  of  the  comitauy,  77  .lackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago. 


Steel  Rolling  Doors,  Shutters  and  Partitions. — The  Columbus 
Steel  Rolling  Shutter  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  i.ssued  a  new 
catalogue  of  their  steel  .shutters  showing  the  construction  of  the 
sheets  and  illustrating  ajiplications  to  freight  houses  and  other 
buildings.  This  company  has  recently  equipped  the  IIo<king  Val- 
ley shops  and  freight  sheds,  also  the  new  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  of  Pittsburg,  and  a  number  of  car  houses  for  ele<;tric 
roads  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  'ihe  shops  are  workinji  "double  turn" 
and  the  company  expects  to  move  into  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
(\>lumbus  to  obtain  increase<l  facilities  for  manufacturing  and 
•shipping. 


The  American  Tool  Works  Company,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  have 
made  a  number  of  changes  in  the  personnel  of  their  managenu»nt. 
Mr.  Franklin  Alter  is  president;  Henry  Ijiiers,  sixretary  and 
treasurer:  .T.  B.  Doan,  general  maimger ;  A.  E.  Robinson,  general 
superintendent.  All  departments  are  very  busy  and  the  outlook 
foi  future  business  is  such  as  to  re<piire  extensive  additions  ami 
alterations  to  the  plant.  A  numl)er  of  new  t<Kds  have  nvenlly  Ix-cn 
brought  out  with  gratifying  results?. 


C.  H.  WTiall  &  Co..  170  Summer  strwt,  Boston,  have  issued  an 
attractive  little  pamphlet  directing  attention  to  their  metallic  win- 
dow casing  for  passenger  cars  and  other  windows.  This  construc- 
tion provides  a  dtjst  and  weather  proof  an<l  rattle  proof  window 
which  can  at  all  times  be  easily  moved.  Two  elastic  metal  casings 
are  secured  to  the  window  frame  and  grooves  are  made  in  the  sash 
to  fit  the  rounded  edges  of  the  casings.  The  sides  of  the  sash  are 
embraces  between  the  two  casings  with  sufficient  pressure  to 
insure  tight  joints  but  not  to  prevent  easy  movement.  Side  sash 
locks  are  not  necessary,  as  the  casings  hold  the  window  oi>en  at 
any  desired  point.  This  company  also  manufacture  fiber  insula 
tions  and  fusees.:.  ':'.•..■ 
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EQUIPMENT  AND  MANUFACTURING  NOTES. 

'rh«>  Natioiiiil  Brako  Shoe  Company.  <»20  Atlantic  avenue,  lios- 
loii.  has  suneedod  t«)  tho  biisin«'ss  of  the  AUston  Foundry  Company, 
aixl  will  rontinuc  tl»o  manufacture  of  the  "Compo"  brake  shoe  foi- 
st earn  and  electric  railway  service. 


Tile  <  ►.  M.  Edwards  Company  has  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
.1.  K.  Simons  as  ;;on«'ral  ihiuiager.  3Ir.  Simons  was  formerly  in 
chartre  of  tlu'  rolling  stixk  of  tlie  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  and  i.s 
widely  known  anions  railroad  men  from  his  long  experience  with 
them  and   his   activity   in   the   Master  Car   Builders'   Association. 


Mr.  Edgar  N.  Smith,  formerly  roadmaster  on  the  B.  &  M.  R. 
Itailroad  in  Nebraska,  and  previous  to  that  on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 
iVc  II.  and  the  Boston  Elevated,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Railway  Appliances  Company,  giving  his  time  particularly  to  the 
Q  &,  C.-Bonzano  rail  joint. 

The  Railway  Appliances  Company  has  secured  the  car  vestibule 
diaphragm  business  of  the  E.  .7.  Ward  Company,  including  ma- 
terial and  machinerj-.  These  diaphragms  will  be  manufactured  at 
Chicago  Heights.  Mr.  C.  C.  Murray  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Railway  Ai»pliances  Company  and  will  devote  his  attention  to  the 
Q.  &  C.  pneumatic  tools,  with  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh. 


The  Northern  Metallic  Packing  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  to  conduct  a  general 
manufacturing  business.  Its  specialties  are  Northern  Metallic 
Packing.  Cunan  I^»comotive  Chime  Whistle,  the  Furhman-Nelson 
Pneumatic  Motor  and  other  railroad  specialties.  The  oflScers  are 
.Vlfred  .Munch,  j>residpnt :  L.  B.  Mack,  vice-president;  S.  R.  Pars- 
low,  treasurer,  and  D.  E.  Anderson,  secretary. 


The  Westinghouse  .Vir  Brake  Company  will  at  once  begin  the 
orccliou  of  a  new  foundry  to  be  Ii20  x  t>5  ft.  and  constructed  of 
brick  with  steel  frame.  This  foundry  will  be  hx-ated  just  west  of 
the  present  works  at  Wilmerding,  and  has  been  made  necessary  by 
(he  greatly  increased  demand  for  castings  used  in  the  apparatus 
manufactured  by  this  company.  Owing  t^  the  development  of  the 
traction  brake  business,  the  air  brake  company's  present  foundry 
facilities  have  been  overtaxed  for  some  time  past  and  in  order  to 
insure  greater  efficiency  in  production  and  prompt  delivery  of  ma- 
terial it  has  become  neces.sary  to  provide  greater  capacity.  This 
addition  to  the  plant  will  materially  increase  the  working  force, 
now  numbering  about  3,000  men. 


The  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  has  ordered  from  the  Ken- 
nicott  Water  Softener  Company  ten  automatic  water  softener 
plants.  The  largest  of  these  is  to  be  installed  at  the  McKees  Rocks 
shops  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  60,(MX)  gals,  per  hour.  In  con- 
nection with  it  two  500,000-gal.  steel  storage  tanks.  50  ft.  in  diame- 
ter and  40  ft.  high,  will  be  erected.  The  water  will  be  pumped 
from  a  deep  well  with  a  pumping  capacity  of  2,000  gals,  per  min- 
ute in  centrifugal  pumps  driven  by  electric  motors.  The  plans  are 
arranged  to  duplicate  this  softener  when  it  is  required.  At  the 
terminal  station  a  small  machine  of  15,000  gals,  per  hour  will  be 
put  in.  .Vt  Hazelton,  Newcastle  Junction,  Rock  Point  and  Grove- 
ion  nia<-hines  of  42,0<K)  gals,  hourly  capacity  will  be  used,  and  at 
Stobo.  Williamsburg,  Buena  Vista  and  Whitsett  Junction  machines 
of  ^J.tKKJ  gals,  per  hour.  This  order  is  placed  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  to  install  water  purification  plants  over  the  entire  road  so 
that  kK'oniofives  will  take  no  raw  water  for  use  in  their  boilers. 
The  I'liion  Pacific' has  just  placed  an  order  for  25  more  Kennicott 
wafer  sofifiicrs  aiitl  have  adopted  it  as  standard.  The  smallest 
one  in  the  orrler  is  of  10,000  gals.  capa<ity  per  hour.  This  is  the 
Ihinl  onh-r  frr»nj  the  Union  I'acitic  and  it  raises  the  total  capacity 
of  these  softeners  in  u.se    on  one  order  to  20,034,000  gals,  per  day. 


The  AUis-Chalmers  Company  will  move  on  May  1  from  the 
Home  Insurance  Building  to  the  New  York  Life  Building.  La  Salle 
and  Monroe  streets,  Chicago.  This  is  part  of  the  progressive  pro- 
gramme of  this  concern,  which  includes  large  expenditures  for  bet- 
teriiit'iits  at  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  Scranton,  all  of  which  are  un- 
dertaken in  order  to  secure  the  best  service  and  prompt  deliveries. 
An  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  business  is  had  from  the  statement  that 
in  the  past  two  mojiths  orders  for  engines,  mining,  rock-crushing, 
saw-mill  or  flour-mill  machinery  have  come  from  every  State  in  the 
Union.  I)esides  the  following  foreign  countries :  England,  South 
Africa.  Mexico.  Canada,  Chili,  Central  America.  Brazil,  West  Aus- 
tralia. Turkey,  Finland.  Yukon  Territory,  Belgium,  British  Colum- 
bia, Bolivia,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Peru,  Alaska,  China  and  the  Phil- 
i|)pine  Islands. 


Mr.  Greorge  E.  Martin  has  resigne<l    as    superintendent    of    the 
shops  of  the  Pedrick  &  Ayer  Co. 


Webb  C.  Ball,  of  Cleveland,  ().,  has  been  appointed  chief  watch 
iiispe<-tor  of  the  Rutland  Railroad,  with  headquarters  in  Cleveland. 


Mr.  .T.  I).  Hurley  and  Mr.  \.  B.  Holmes,  who  were  formerly 
connected  with  the  Standard  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  are  now 
associated  with  the  Rand  Drill  Company,  in  the  "Imperial"  pneu- 
matic tool   department. 


The  IMttsburgh  Filter  Manufacturing  Company  have  opened  a 
-New  York  office  at  29  Broadway.  Mr.  R.  Horn,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Industrial  Water  Company,  will  be  in  charge.  The 
address  of  the  Pittsburgh  Filter  Manufacturing  Company  in  Pitts- 
burgh has  been  changetl  from  the  Empire  linilding  to  the  Farmer's 
Bank  Building. 


The  Baltimore  Railway  Specialty  Company  has  been  formed  to 
take  over  the  business  of  the  Baltimore  Ball  Bearing  Company, 
which  was  organized  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Norwood  to  manufacture  his 
ball-bearing  center  plates  and  side  bearings,  which  were  illustrated 
on  page  208  of  our  July  issue  of  last  year.  Tlie  officers  of  the  new 
company  are:  President.  T.  H.  Symington:  vice-president.  J.  W. 
Middendorf:  se<retary  and  treasurer.  W.  Eason  Williams;  me- 
chanical  engineer,  J.    E.   Norwood.      The   capital    is   $900,000. 


The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  have  appointed  Mr. 
Henry  Engels  western  .sales  agent  on  the  Pacili<  Coast,  with  head- 
quarters with  Messrs.  I]ccles  &  Smith.  91  Ti-emont  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  All  Pacific  Coast  busine.ss  will  be  cared  for  at 
that  office.  Messrs.  F'ccles  &  Smith  will  continue  in  their  capacity 
of  general  agents  and  they  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Engels.  The 
company  reports  an  increase  in  the  already  heavy  demand  for  their 
liroduct  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 


The  Babco<k  &  Wilcox  Co.  have  won  their  suit  against  the 
.Vultman  &  Taylor  Machinery  Company  and  Thayer  &  Co.  for  in- 
fringement of  their  trade  name,  and  a  perpetual  injunction  was 
issued  against  the  defendants,  enjoining  fliem  from  using  the  name 
"Babcock  &  Wilcox"  or  the  initials  "B.  &  W."  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  any  boiler  not  manufactured  by  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Co.  This  firm  name  and  initials  identify  the  product  of  this  com- 
pany and  have  done  so  for  many  years,  representing  a  high  reputa- 
tion gained  by  invariable  integrity.  They  cannot  be  lawfully  used 
in  connection  with  the  boilers  of  any  other  company.  This  action 
by  the  Fnited  States  Circuit  Court  is  an  important  one. 


The  Fort  Pitt  Spring  and  Manufacturing  Company  announce 
that  they  are  manufacturing  railway  springs  and  are  ready  to 
execute  orders  for  spiral  railway  springs  of  any  capacity  and  for 
any  purpose.  They  are  in  position  to  insure  prompt  deliveries,  as 
their  equipment  is  modern  and  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  The 
plant  is  under  the  personal  charge  of  Mr.  Martin  B.  Foley,  who 
has  for  a  number  of  years  had  charge  of  the  spring  departments  of 
the  Crescent  Steel  Company  and  Anderson,  Dupuy  &  Co..  which 
was  later  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  and  afterward 
with  the  Railway  Steel  Spring  Company.  This  wide  experience 
enables  him  to  meet  the  severest  requirements.  The  offices  of  the 
company  are  at  McKee's  Rocks,  Pa. 


A.  Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  manufacturers  of 
wire  rope  and  aerial  wire  rope  tramways,  have  opened  an  ofti<'e 
and  warehouse  at  1717  Arapahoe  street,  Denver,  Col.,  where  a 
complete  stock  of  wire  and  manila  rope  will  be  carried.  This  is 
the  fourth  branch  office  and  warehouse  opened  by  them.  They 
make  not  only  all  ordinary  grades  of  wire  rope,  but  are  the  sole 
manufacturers  of  Hercules  colored  strand  and  patent  flattened 
strand  wire  rope.  They  also  manufacture  automatic  tramways 
which  load  and  unload  automatically,  several  types  of  friction 
grip  tramways,  single  and  two-line  bucket  tramways. 


W.NNTED.  .\  POSITION — By  a  live,  practical  foreman  painter 
who  desires  to  change.  Is  not  an  invalid,  and  will  engage  to  go 
aiiywher<»  in  the  United  States.  Is  recognized  in  the  Master  Car 
and  liK-omotive  Painters'  .Vsso<'iation  as  a  thinker  and  successful 
.nan.     Best  of  references.     Address  A.  B.  C,  care  this  paper. 
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RAILWAY   SHOPS. 


BY   E.   H.   SOULE. 


IV. 


The  Machink  Shop. 


i  iie  machine  shop  floor  area  per  erecting  shop  stall,  for  a 
laiKf  number  of  shops,  both  repair  and  construction,  has  been 
j^ivcn  in  Table  7,  an  analysis  of  which  discloses  the  fact  that 
altliough  there  are  wide  limits  of  practice,  there  is  neverthe- 
lepri  evidence  that  a  liberal  provision  of  machine  shop  floor 
pjiai  p  very  favorably  affects  erecting  shop  output.  The  exa(  t 
amount  of  machine  shop  floor  space  which  it  is  best  to  provide 
lor  a  given  installation  is  an  economic  problem  which  in--- 
volves  consideration  of  the  questions  of  interest  on  capital, 
laixl  values,  etc.  The  design  of  a  machine  shop  not  being 
limited  to  a  few  types,  but  in  fact  admitting  of  great  vari- 
ations, it  is  not  practicable  to  give  one  or  more  typical  cross 


repair  shop  it  is  seldom  the  case  that  tools  occupying  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  floor  space  can  be  served  to  best 
advantage  by  an  overhead  traveling  crane,  and  it  so  happens 
that  these  are  the  tools  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  indi- 
vidual electric  drive  and  do  not  require  overhead  shafting.  If 
driving  wheels  are  stored  inside  the  building  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  amount  of  floor  space  covered.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  tools  can  be  better  served  by  local  and  individual 
cranes  and  hoists,  which  also  permit  of  the  placing  of  shafting 
and  motors  overhead.  Every  machine  shop  should  be  so  de- 
signed that  all  shafting  may  be  hung  either  from  the  roof 
trusses,  from  walls,  or  from  structural  columns,  as  floor  stands 
for  shafting  support  are  very  much  in  the  way  and  occupy 
space  which  is  valuable  for  other  and  more  legitimate  pur- 
poses. The  walking  crane  is  not  as  well  known  in  this 
country  as  in  England,  but  as  modernized  and  adapted  to  be 
electrically  driven  is  a  very  satisfactory  appliance.  It  takes 
up  a  minimum  of  floor  space  and  head  room,  has  a  deck  on 
which  material  may  be  laid,  does  not  require  highly  skilled 
labor  to  operate,  and  leaves  the  operator  free  to  assist  in  ad- 
justing slings,  etc.,  which  cannot  be  done  by  traveling  crane 
operators. 

"  The  traveling  crane  equipment  and  the  head-room  of  several 
machine  shops  are  given  in  Table  8.  A  capacity  of  ten  tons 
appears  to  be  suflScient  for  the  traveling  crane.  Its  heaviest 
load  would  probably  be  a  pair  of  cylinders  bolted  together, 
which,  in  the  case  of  some  compound  engines,  weigh  upwards 
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TABLE    8— TRAVELING    CRANE    EQUIP.MENT    AND    HEAD-ROOM 


Railroad. 


Iitjww,    N.    Y.  .  .  ...•,«..  .^...  .Si.-.. New    York    Central 

Corii-ord,    N.    H.  . .-.  .'..•....•  ^*.; .  ,. .  .  .  Boston    &    Maine 

•  'hiifigo,    111.    ( Annex^'V.  i  ;.»......  Chicago    &    Northwestern v^ 

Oilwiin,    Iowa    '.'-.i'i. ,:. Chicago   Great   Western vV; 

Kc)n<l   du    Lac,    Wis .,..,.....  Wisconsin    Central . 

Hannibal,    Mo J-.  ;.*■;;  .  .  .  Hannibal   &   St.   Joseph 

Diib<ii.<,    Pa Buffalo,    Rochester   &    Pittsburg.  . 

Rlizabcthport,    N.    J Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  . 

R-ading,    Pa Philadelphia  &    Reading 

liaring   Cross,    Ark Missouri    Pacific     

'iniMliu.   Neb Union    Pacific   

!'■"  aicllo,    Idaho    Oregon   Short  Line 

larltson,    Mich ;>.. 4,. ........  Michigan    Central    

Top.ka,    Kan.     ..  ..li^i.  ij..-.vi .  i*. .  .Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6 

( •ak   Grove,    Pa .................  .  New   York  Central 

Montreal,  Can Canadian    Pacific    

.Ml  Kces    Rocks,    Pa Pittsburg   &  Lake   Erie 


AD-ROOM 

IN    SEVERAL    TYPICAL    MACHINE 

SHOPS. 

(- Head -room 

(Approzimi 

Where  Cranes 

■  " 

Where  Cranes 

Are  Not  Used. 

Year 

Traveling  Crane 

Are  Used. 

1st  Floor. 

2d  Floor. 

Built. 

Equipment. 

Ft  Ins. 

Ft.  Ins. 

Ft.  In«. 

1893 

•  •  •  •  •  •-•••     -- 

-.■•^**   • 

22 — 0 

1897 

'_  -■---  -                 •  V  *'•    • 

18—0 

.    •  »  •  « 

1900 

18—0 

13—0 

1900 

1  15-ton 

33 — 6 

17 — 9 

14—7 

1900 

2     5-ton 

. '              22—9 

22—9 

1901 

,  ■-.;"     .'   -  ..... 

16 — t 

i»^ 

1901 

";-"■'-".,            

20 — 0 

1902 

/  i  i  6-ton  \  • 
\  1     5-ton  / 

30 — 9 

20 — S 

1902 

2  10-ton 

33—5 

Cranes 

throughout 

1902 

21 — 0 

1902 

2  10-ton 

40—0 

19—0 

i7^ 

1902 

1  lO-ton 

39—0 

19 — 0 

17— < 

1903 

1     7^^-ton    . 

18—6 

1903 

2     5-ton 

20 — 0 

15 — 0 

12^ 

1903 

'     -  ■                                .         . 

18—0 

1903 

2  10-ton 

■                 32—9 

19 — 0 

i7^ 

1903 

25—9 

Cranes 

throughout 

sertions,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  erecting  shop,  but 
teitain  essential  features  may  be  considered  and  discussed. 

Uood  practice  requires  the  use  of  firm  floors.  Where  laid  on 
fartii  a  stratum  of  concrete  should  be  interposed.  This  need 
uot  necessarily  be  the  usual  cement  sand  and  broken  stone 
niixiiire,  but  rather  some  cheaper  substitute  which  may  make 
lis.'  .f  locomotive  front  end  cinders  flushed  with  tar  or  as- 
plit  r,,nj^  the  whole  covered  by  a  layer  of  planking  and  a  thinner 


tO|» 

tlo.- 
lor 
ha\ 
ten 

Wlli 

floo 


Iressing  which  may  be  easily  renewed  in  spots.     Such  a 
f-onstruction  makes  foundations  «iuite  unnecessary,  except 
few  of  the  heavier  tools;   these  and  other  tools  which 
individual   electric   drives   are   relieved   from   belt   pull 
'ig  to  lift  them  from  or  shift  them  on  their  foundations, 
lighter  shaft  driven  tools  may  be  fastened  down  with 
rews  or  hook  bolts.     In  a  two-story  structure  the  upper 
'hould  be  of  heavy  planking,  with  top  dressing  as  before, 
loss  of  time  resulting  from  the  use  of  two-story  struc- 
for   machine   shop   purposes,    though    indeterminate,    is 
tlieless  actual  and  inevitable,  and  that  form  of  construc- 
liould  not  be  resorted  to  unless  for  the  reason  that  land 
's  '-  lainable  only  at  a  prohibitive  price.     In  addition  to  the 
'■"    'f  time   resulting  from  the   transportation   of   men   and 
'  'als.  there  is  a  loss  of  floor  space,  repeated  on  each  floor, 
stairways   and   elevators   are   provided,    and    the   loss 
J'  comes  from  the  impaired  lighting  of  the  lower  story. 
'^'S  this  it  is  often  necessary  to  introduce  columns  to  sup- 

•  iiie  second  floor  and  these  are  an  obstruction  and  interfere 

•  >he  grouping  of  tools  and  the  movement  of  men  and 
°^^'    ials  on  the  first  floor. 

-  t;he  machine  shop  department  of  the  average  locomotive 
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of  eight  tons.  When  the  head-room  figures  are  examined  in 
connection  with  the  designs  from  which  they  were  taken  it  is 
found  that  certain  apparently  excessive  dimensions  are  ac- 
counted for  by  structural  considerations.  Eliminating  these  it 
would  appear  that  in  one  story  machine  shop  structures  25  ft 
is  sufl5cient  head-room  in  a  crane  bay  (of  moderate  width), 
while  20  ft.  is  liberal  in  a  bay  where  cranes  are  not  used. 
When  these  limits  are  exceeded  it  is  for  structural  reasons 
(as  stated  before)  or,  in  the  case  of  very  broad  shops,  to 
secure  better  lighting.  Where  there  is  a  second  story  in  a  bay 
where  cranes  are  not  used  the  head-rooms  on  the  first  and 
second  floors  might  be  taken  as  approximating  18  and  15  ft. 
respectively. 

The  structural  designs  and  specifications  of  a  building  to  b« 
used  as  a  machine  shop  should  require  that  the  members, 
whether  roof  trusses  or  floor  girders,  from  which  shafting, 
hoists,  etc.,  are  to  be  hung,  should  be  built  truly  horizontal, 
without  camber,  and  should  expose  below  broad  flat  surfaces 
with  flanges,  over  the  edges  of  which  hook  bolts  may  be  at- 
tached. This  construction  permits  the  attachment  of  supports 
for  shafting,  hoists,  etc.,  without  drilling  holes  in  metallic 
members,  and  facilitates  slight  changes  of  location,  which 
often  become  necessary.   -•  "    • 

The  selection  of  tools  for  the  machine  shop  Is  a  matter  of 
critical  importance,  especially  under  existing  conditions,  when 
tools  are  being  redesigned  and  their  output  modified  by  the 
use  of  new  cutting  steels  and  the  electric  drive.  The  safest 
way  in  the  case  of  a  new  and  large  plant  would  be  to  organize 
a  special  commission  to  deal  with  the  question  and  prepare  the 
list.    Two  or  three  men  who  had  actual  charge  in  large  shops 
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and  say  two  representatives  of  the  tool  manufacturers  could, 
by  comparing  the  tool  lists  of  existing  plants,  jointly  de- 
termine the  requirements  of  the  plant  under  consideration.  It 
is  not  simply  a  question  of  the  design  and  specification  of  each 
individual  tool,  but  also  the  question  of  how  many  tools  of 
each  kind  are  needed  in  order  that  work  on  the  several  parts 
of  the  locomotive  may  progress  at  such  a  rate  that  the  finished 
work  will  be  ready  a  little  in  advance  of  the  schedule  time 
when  it  may  be  required. 

The  location  and  grouping  of  tools  may  be  governed  by  a 
few  general  principles.  The  heavier  tools  (say  those  requiring 
5  h.  p.  or  over  to  drive)  snould  be  located  under  a  traveling 
crane.  Tools  working  exclusively  on  castings  should  be 
placed  near  the  point  at  which  castings  are  received  into  the 
shop.  Those  working  exclusively  on  forgings  should  be  placed 
near  the  receiving  point  for  forgings.  Different  tools  engaged 
on  the  various  processes  of  producing  one  finished  article 
should  be  grouped  together.  Sufficient  floor  space  adjacent  to 
each  tool  should  be  reserved  for  the  storage  of  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  raw  material  and  finished  product.  Passageways 
for  the  movement  of  men  and  material  must  be  reserved. 

In  applying  these  principles  to  a  given  plant  it  will  at  once 
be  found  that  their  claims  are  often  conflicting,  and  that  a 
judicious  compromise  must  be  effected.  Such  necessary  com- 
promise should  never  fail,  however,  to  provide  direct  passage- 
ways for  the  movement  of  material  along  those  lines  on  which 
the  work  naturally  progresses.  In  a  locomotive  shop,  whether 
for  construction  or  repairs,  a  great  advantage  is  gained  if 
driving  wheels  can  be  handled  entirely  by  the  same  cranes 
that  cover  the  erecting  stalls;  otherwise  the  wheels  must  be 
rolled  from  one  crane  bay  to  another,  which  seems  easy,  but 
is  actually  a  laborious  operation,  and  open  to  many  incon- 
veniences and  objections,  owing  to  the  excess  of  counterbal- 
ance. Custom  has  placed  the  heavier  tools  on  that  side  of  the 
machine  shop  nearest  to  the  erecting  shop;  this  practice  has 
undoubtedly  been  copied  from  locomotive  construction  shops, 
but  can  hardly  be  justified  for  repair  shops,  where  the  aggre- 
gate movement  of  high  priced  labor  between  locomotives  and 
light  tools  greatly  exceeds  the  aggregate  movement  between 
locomotives  and  the  heavy  tools,  this  latter  being  done,  more- 
over, by  cheap  labor. 

Although  a  layout  plan  showing  tool  locations  should  always 
be  made  in  advance,  yet  it  should  never  be  regarded  as  final, 
and  the  person  having  charge  of  the  actual  placing  of  the  tools 
in  the  shop  should  be  empowered  to  make  considerable  varia- 
tions in  the  location  of  individual  tools,  provided  the  general 
scheme  of  grouping  is  adhered  to.  After  all  the  tools  have  been 
actually  located  a  final  layout  plan  may  be  made  for  purposes  of 
record.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  in  general  it 
is  cheaper  in  the  end  to  duplicate  lighter  tools,  say  up  to  a  value 
of  1500  each,  rather  than  to  be  compelled  to  transport  material 
long  distances  from  some  other  tool  by  which  it  has  been 
partly  finished.  The  duplication  of  such  light  tools  in  different 
places  is  simply  a  recognition  of  one  of  the  principles  men- 
tioned above. 

The  best  method  of  driving  tools  is  undoubtedly  the  electric 
drive  applied  individually  to  the  heavier  tools,  to  isolated 
tools,  to  those  lighter  tools  which  require  the  use  of  variable 
speed,  and  applied  collectively  to  groups  of  such  lighter  tool? 
as  may  be  economically  run  at  approximately  constant  speeds. 
Under  present  conditions  direct  current  best  meets  all  the 
conditions,  but  when  the  induction  motor  can  be  made  to  give 
a  variable  speed  then  the  alternating  current  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  primary  current,  which  may  be  transformed  into  direct 
current  for  the  few  remaining  applications  where  the  direct 
current  will  give  better  results.  Every  electrically  driven 
shop  should  have  motor  speed  control  attachments  to  certain 
motors,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  here  discuss  the  relative  merits 
of  rheostatic  control,  field  control,  or  multi-voltage  control, 
which  may  he  combined  and  modified  in  various  ways.  Data 
on  the  power  required  to  drive  individual  tools  has  been 
accumulating  so  rapidly  since  the  electric  drive  was  intro- 
duced that  the  rating  of  tools  has  become  comparatively  easy; 
Bimilarly,   enough   completed  plants  have  been   in   operation 


under  close  observation  to  enable  the  designer  of  new  plant?, 
to  assume  a  load  factor  for  group  drives  which  will  insure  an 
abundance  of  power  at  the  tools  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  will  keep  the  size  of  the  motor  down  to  an  economical 
limit. 

A  well  appointed  tool  room  should  be  a  feature  of  ever;, 
machine  shop,  but  its  scope  and  design  admit  of  such  wid" 
variation  that  no  standard  proportions  can  be  establishei;. 
The  principal  requisites  are  that  its  location  should  be  centra^ 
and  its  equipment  complete  and  liberal. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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(Continued  from  Page  155.) 

If,  now,  an  expression  can  be  found  which  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  coeflacient  of  D  and  which  will  represent  the 
height  of  stack  in  inches  in  each  of  the  four  equations,  it  will 
be  possible  to  write  a  single  equation  in  the  place  of  four 
That  this  may  be  more  readily  accomplished,  the  values  repre- 
senting best  diameters  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  were 
so  chosen  that  while  doing  no  violence  to  the  experimental 
data,  they  will,  when  plotted  in  terms  of  height-of-stack,  and 
diameter-of-stack,  fall  upon  the  same  straight  line,  all  as 
shown  by  Fig.  100.  This  fact  makes  it  possible  to  write  in 
simple  form  a  general  equation  expressing  the  relation  thus 
defined.  Thus,  by  I"  ig.  100,  it  is  apparent  that  when  the  stack 
height  is  zero,  the  diameter  is  equal  to  something  over  13  ins. 
(more  exactly  13.28)  and  the  slope  of  the  line  connecting  the 
several  experimental  points  is  such  that  with  each  inch  height 
of  stack,  the  diameter  increases  .00123  in.  X  54.  If,  as  in  the 
previous  case,  we  may  convert  the  expression,  which  as  it 
stands  applys  only  to  the  Purdue  locomotive,  into  a  general 
expression,  by  substituting  D  for  the  diameter  of  boiler  (54 
ins.)  we  may  write  as  the  coefficient  of  D,  in  the  four  pre- 
ceding equations, 

(.246  +  .00123  H) 
in  which  H  is  the  height  of  the  scack  In  inches.  >  ■  V 

As  proof  that  this  expression  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the 
four  equations  preceding,  we  may  substitute  in  succession  the 
several  values  of  H  for  which  the  preceding  equations  apply, 
and  obtain  in  each  case  a  result  which  will  be  identical  witli 
the  coefficient  of  D  which  is  there  written.    Thus: 

In  the  preceding  equation  for  stacks  26i/^  ins.  high,  the  co- 
efficient of  D  is  .28.     Making  the  H  which  appears  in  the  pro 
posed  coefficient  equal  to  26i/^,  we  have:  vs.V. 

(.246  4-  .00123  H)  =  .246  -f  .00123  X  26.5  =  .2785.      %^^;: 
Similarly,  for  stacks  36^^  ins.,  the  coefficient  of  D  is  29;  f"f^ 
stacks  451,1.  ins.  the  coefficient  is  .30;  and  for  stacks  56\^  v- 
the  coefficient  is  .31,  respectively.    The  general  expression  I '!" 
each  of  these  coefficients  is:  .;?:-;; 

(.246  +  .00123  H)  =  .246  +  .00123  X  36.5  =  .2908  '^ 

(.246  +  .00123  H)  =  .246  +  .00123  X  46.5  =  .3031 
(.246  +  .00123  H)  =  .246  -f  .00123  X  56.5  =  .3154    >- : -^i 
We  may,  therefore,  write  for  any  straight  stack  when  the 
exhaust  nozzle  Is  on  the  center  line  of  the  boiler, 

d  =  (.246  +  .00123  H)  D  '  ' '' 

d  being  the  diameter  of  the  stack  in  inches  when  the  exhat:^t 
nozzle  is  on  the  center  lino  of  boiler,  H  the  height  of  the 
stack  in  inches,  and  D  the  diameter  of  the  front  end  of  Vd? 
boiler  in  inches.  A  liberal  interpretation  of  this  equation  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  diameter  of  a  straight  stack  should  i'? 
approxfimately  one-fourth  the  diameter  of  the  front-end  pl'JS 
.0012  iucj]  for  each  ipch  in  height.    Modification  in  the  form 
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KXI'tKlMK.NTAI,   LOCOMOTIVE   FOB   HEST   RESILTS    WHEN 

EXUALST  NOZZLE  IS  ON  CE-NTEK  LINE  OF  BUILEB. 


ins.,  gives  maximum  results  for  all  heights  of  stack  between 
the  limits  of  26^8  ins.  and  56 1^  ins.  In  other  words,  unlike  the 
straight  stack,  the  diameter  of  the  tapered  stack  does  not 
need  to  be  varied  with  changes  in  the  height. 

Stating  this  fact  in  the  form  of  an  equation,  therefore,  we 
have  for  a  tapered  stack  upon  the  Purdue  engine,  the  diameter 
of  the  boiler  of  which  is  o4  ins.,  the  following: 

,¥  ;       Ja=i3.5; 
also  da  =  13.5  =  .25  X  54  ins. 

Assuming  that  the  results  thus  obtained  from  the  experi- 
mental engine  may  be  applied  to  other  engines  having  differ- 
ent diameters  of  boilers,  and  using  the  diameter  of  the  boiler 
a?  a  unit  of  measure,  we  may  write  for  all  locomotives,  and  for 
all  heights  of  stacks  where  the  exhaust  tip  is  on  the  center  of 
the  boiler:  ■, .  .  j-J 

d  =  .25  D 
in  which  d  is  the  least  diameter  of  the  tapered  stack  when  the 
exhaust  tip  is  on  the  center  line  of  boiler  and  D  is  the  diameter 
of  the  front-end  of  the  boiler. 

Expressing  this  relation  in  words,  it  is  to  the  effect  that 
when  the  exhaust  nozzle  is  on  the  center  line  of  the  boiler, 
the  least  diameter  of  tapered  stack  should  be  one-quarter  the 
diameter  of  the  front-end  of  the  boiler. 

41.  The  Effect  of  Changes  in  the  Height  of  the  Exhaust 
yozzle  upon  the  Diameter  of  Stack. — For  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing from  the  results  obtained  from  the  experimental  engine  to 
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Fig.  10  J 

Oi  this  equation  to  satisfy  the  condition  arising  from  varying 
heights  of  exhaust  nozzle  will  be  herealter  considered. 

Tapered  Stacks. — The  best  results  attending  the  use  of  the 
tapered  stacks  of  each  different  height  experimented  upon  in 
connection  with  the  seven  different  heights  of  exhaust  nozzles, 
appear  in  Figs.  96  to  99,  inclusive.  In  these  diagrams,  the  ex- 
perimental results  are  shown  by  means  of  black  spots  con- 
nected by  horizontal  lines  in  the  manner  already  described  in 
connection  with  the  straight  stack.  When  two  stacks  give 
'^^qually  good  results,  both  points  are  located  and  the  spots 
connected  by  a  horizontal  line,  and  where  a  larger  or  smaller 
~tack  gives  results  almost  as  good  as  the  best,  a  line  is  ex- 
tended in  its  direction  terminating  in  a  small  spot  midway 
*-'etween  that  representing  the  best  stack  and  the  position 
Jepresenting  the  stack  which  is  almost  as  good. 

Proceeding,  as  in  the  case  of  the  straight  stacks,  to  locate  a 
representative  point  in  line  with  Nozzle  No.  3,  which  will 
fairly  represent  the  experimental  data,  choice  has  been  made 
of  the  diameter  l^V^  ins.,  and  a  circle  drawn  upon  all  diagrams 
while  at  this  diameter.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  an  import- 
'int  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  the  experimental  data  is  to 
the  effect  that  a  tapered  stack  having  a  least  diameter  of  13% 


I-  rf    » 


Fig.  102 


.it. 


those  to  be  expected  from  engines  having  boilers  of  other  di- 
ameters, using  the  boiler  diameter  as  a  unit  of  measure,  it  has 
been  necessary  thus  far  to  deal  with  conditions  for  which  the 
parts  are  symmetrically  arranged.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  central  position  of  the  nozzle  is  the  only  position  which 
has  been  employed.  We  may  now  consider  the  influence  upon 
the  diameter  of  the  stack  resulting  from  changes  in  the  height 
of  the  nozzle.      V' ; '.v. 

The  points  represented  by  the  circle's  (Figs.  92  to  99)  and 
which  have  been  the  basis  of  equations  thus  far  written,  have 
been  so  located  that  it  is  possible  to  draw  through  each  of  them 
a  straight  line  which  will  fairly  represent  the  best  diameter  of 
stack  for  all  heights  of  nozzles.  The  oblique  line  which  ap- 
pears in  the  several  figures  may  be  regarded  as  such  a  line.  It 
now  remains  to  find  an  expression  for  this  line  which  can  be 
added,  as  a  new  term,  to  the  equation  which  has  already  been 
deduced,  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  final  results  as  de- 
manded by  the  differences  in  results  obtained  when  changes 
are  made  in  the  height  of  the  nozzle. 

Straight  Stacks.— In  Figs.  92  to  95,  inclusive,  representing 
the  straight  stacks,  the  oblique  lines  representing  the  relation- 
ship between  diameter  of  stack  and  height  of  nozzls  as  dis- 
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closed  by  the  experimental  data  have  all  been  drawn  straight 
and  at  a  constant  angle.  The  slope  of  the  line  is  such  that 
assuming  the  effect  of  the  nozzle  in  Position  3  to  be  zero,  the 
effect  upon  the  diameter  of  the  stack  of  each  inch  change  in  the 
height  of  the  exhaust  nozzle  equals  .19  of  an  inch.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  correction  will  effect  an  increase  in  the  diameter 
of  the  stack  when  the  nozzle  position  is  below  the  center  line 
of  the  boiler,  and  a  decrease  in  the  diameter  of  the  stack  when 
the  exhaust  nozzle  is  above  the  center  line  of  the  boiler.  We 
may,  therefore,  write  as  a  new  term  in  the  equation  giving  the 
best  diameter  of  a  straight  stack, 

.19  h 
in  which  Ji,  is  the  distance  in  inches  between  the  center  line 
of  the  boiler  and  the  exhaust  tip,  the  sign  preceding  this  term 
being  positive  when  h  is  the  distance  below  the  center  line, 
and  negative  when  h  is  the  distance  above  the  center  line. 

Tapered  Stacks. — A  similar  process  gives  the  constant  rep- 
resenting the  change  in  effect  to  changes  in  the  height  of  the 
nozzle  for  the  tapered  stack,  excepting  that  for  this  stack,  the 
slope  of  the  line  (Figs.  a6  to  99)  is  different  and  the  constant 
is  different.  Its  value  is  represented  by  .16.  Thus,  to  measure 
the  effect  of  changes  in  the  height  of  nozzle  on  the  diameter 
of  the  stack,  we  may,  for  the  tapered  stack,  write: 

.16  h, 
the  sign  preceding  the  term  being  postive  when  h  is  distance 
below  the  center  line  and  negative  when  h  is  distance  above 
the  center  line. 

42.  Equations  Giving  Stack  Diameters  for  Any  Height  of 
Stack  between  the  Limits  of  26  Ins.  and  56  Ins.,  and  Any 
Height  of  Nozzle  between  the  Limits  of  10  Ins.  Below  the  Cen- 
ter of  the  Boiler  and  20  Ins.  Above  the  Center  of  the  Boiler,  and 
for  Any  Diameter  of  Front  end. — Combining  the  expressions  of 
the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  we  may  have  equations  gjivlng 
diameter  of  stack  in  terms  of  its  height,  diameter  of  front-end, 
and  the  distance  between  the  center-line  of  the  boiler  and  the 
top  of  the  exhaust  tip.  These  several  equations  obviously  are 
the  equations  of  the  oblique  lines  appearing  In  the  correspond- 
ing diagrams,  Figs.  92  to  99.    They  are  as  follows: 

For  Straight  Stacks: 

When  the  exhaust  nozzle  Is  below  the  center  line  of  the 
boiler, 

d  =  (.246  -f  .00123  H)  D  -|-  .19  h. 

When  the  exhaust  nozzle  Is  above  the  center  line  of  the 
boiler, 

d  =  (.246  +  .00123  H)  D  —  .19  h. 

When  the  exhaust  nozzle  Is  on  the  enter  line,  h  Is  equal  to 
zero  and  the  last  term  disappears,  and  there  remains, 

d  =  (.246  -f  .00123)  D. 

For  Tapered  Stacks: 

When  the  nozzle  Is  below  the  center  line  of  the  boiler, 

d  =  .25  D  +  .16  h. 

When  the  nozzle  Is  above  the  center  line  of  the  boiler, 

d  =  .25  D  —  .16  h. 

When  the  nozzle  is  on  the  center  line  of  the  boiler,  h  becomes 
zero,  and 

d  =  .25  D. 
In  all  of  these  equations,  d  is  the  diameter  of  the  stack  in 
Inches.  For  tapered  stack  it  is  the  least  diameter  or  diameter 
of  "choke."  H  is  the  height  of  stack  in  inches  and  for  maxi- 
mum eflBciency  should  always  be  given  as  large  a  value  as  con- 
ditions will  admit.  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  front-end  of  th« 
boiler  in  inches,  and  h  the  distance  between  center  line  of 
boiler  and  the  top  of  the  exhaust  tip. 

The  fact  is  worthy  of  all  emphasis  that  H  should  always  be 
made  as  great  as  possible. 

If  D  in  the  several  equations  Is  made  equal  to  64,  the  diame- 
ter of  the  front-end  of  the  Purdue  locomotive,  the  equations 
will  give  results  Identical  with  those  which  are  assumed  to 
represent  the  maximums  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  experi- 
ments. How  far  they  should  be  employed  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  Indicated  for  engines  having  a  boiler  different 
in  size  can  not,  of  course,  be  stated  with  certainty,  though  the 
undersigned  is  of  the  opinion  that  where  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding stack  and  nozzle  are  similar,  they  may  be  depended 


upon  to  give  satisfactory  results  for  any  diameter  of  front-end 
now  in  use  or  likely  soon  to  come  into  use.  What  the  condi- 
tions are  which  should  be  observed  in  the  use  of  the  equations 
is  best  shown  by  Figs.  101  and  102. 

In  this  connection,  also.  It  should  be  noted  that  It  is  not 
claimed  that  the  plain  stack  and  nozzle,  as  shown,  will  give 
better  results  than  some  other  arrangement,  but  merely  that 
when  the  plain  stack  and  nozzle  are  used,  the  equations  will 
give  the  best  relation  of  diameter  to  height  which  is  obtain- 
able. It  is  this  question  only  that  the  experiments  were  de- 
signed to  cover.  Whether,  for  example,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, the  application  of  draft  or  petticoat  pipes  will  improve  the 
draft,  or  whether  they  will  affect  the  relation  of  height  and 
diameter  of  stack  as  already  establisned,  can  not  be  determ- 
ined from  the  present  work. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


CRANE  BEAM  AND  SLINGS. 


Fob  50-Ton  Tbaveonu  Cranes. 


On  looking  up,  In  the  technical  papers,  the  subject  of  crane 
■lings  and  beams  for  handling  locomotives  in  erecting  shops, 
a  correspondent  discovered  a  scarcity  of  Information  upon  the 
subject  and  suggested  the  advisability  of  putting  on  record  the 
construction  of  these  details.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Charles  El.  Turner  and  W.  R.  Maurer,  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburg  Railway,  the  accompanying  engravings  of  the 
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DETAILS  OF  A  BOZ-GIBDEB  BEAM  AND  THE  SLINGS. 
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DETAILS  OF  THE  CLEVIS  FOB  A  8TEEX  BOPE  SLING. 

lifting  beam  and  rope  slings  for  the  Du  Bois  shops  of  that^oad 
are  presented. 

The  sling  Is  designed  for  a  capacity  of  50,000  lbs.,  and  two 
were  provided.  The  rope  Is  of  steel  wire,  the  eye  splices  at  the 
ends  being  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  rope.  The  lifting 
beam  Is  a  box  girder,  built  up  of  angles  and  plates  of  the  di- 
mensions indicated.  The  Du  Bols  shops  have  longitudinal 
tracks. 
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THE  APPLICATION    OF   INDIVIDUAL  MOTOR   DRIVES 
TO    OLD    MACHINE    TOOLS. 


.i.KKES  Rocks  Shops. — Fittsbuegh  &  Lake  Ebie  Railboad. 


BT    B.    V.    WEIGHT,    MECHANICAL    ENGINEER. 


IL 


Upon  machine  tools  such  as  lathes,  boring  mills,  etc.,  which 
I  jndle  work  of  varying  diameter,  the  horse-power  required  is 
i.iactically  constant  over  wide  ranges  of  speed.  An  ideal  motor 
for  such  machines  would  be  one  in  which  the  torque  increases 
arf  the  speed  decreases.  The  torque  of  a  motor  is  practically 
roiistant,  however,  and  the  horse-power  varies  directly  as  the 
spoed. 

If,  for  instance,  a  certain  horse-power  is  required  through  a 
range  of  speed  of  8  to  1,  the  motor,  in  order  to  furnish  full 
power  at  its  lowest  speed,  would  be  required  to  have  a  capacity 
which,  at  the  highest  speed,  would  be  equal  to  eight  times  as 
niiuh  as  the  power  required.  This  would,  of  course,  be  modi- 
fied somewhat,  if  the  speed  range  of  the  motor  was  increased 
by  weakening  the  field.  But  as  the  field  is  weakened  and  the 
speed  thus  increased,  the  horse-power  falls  off  rapidly.  Thus, 
if  the  required  range  of  speed  is  large,  and  the  entire  range  is 
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Controller  poiitipne,  reverse 

1. — DIAGBAM    SHOWING    RELATION    BETWEEN    THE    SPEED    AND 
1H)WEB  OF   A   MOTOB  USING   THE    M.   F.    21    (FIELD 
WEAKENING)    CONTEOLLEB. 

liirnished  through  the  motor,  a  large  and  bulky  motor  will  be 
required,  and,  furthermore,  it  will  not  be  very  efficient  at  the 
lower  speeds. 

With  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company's  multiple  voltage  sys- 
tem, in  cases  where  machine  tools  require  a  wide  range  of 
.^peed  with  a  constant  horse-power  throughout,  part  of  the 
range  is  taken  by  the  motor  and  part  by  runs  of  gearing  inter- 
I  osed  between  the  motor  and  the  machine.  This  system  allows 
'le  use  of  a  comparatively  small  motor  whose  average  efficiency 
•s  greater  than  in  the  case  cited  above,  since  it  need  not  be 
'  'm  at  such  comparatively  low  speeds. 

A  complete  description  of  the  Crocker- Wheeler  four-wire 
'-•ultiple-voltage  system  will  be  found  on  pages  23  and  24  of 
tlie  January,  1903,  issue  of  this  journal.  For  the  McKees  Rocks 
"hops  installation,  the  controller  which  is  illustrated  and  de- 
Sv'ribed  on  page  24  of  the  January  issue,  and  which  is  known 
iis  the  M.  A.  12  controller,  will  be  used  on  part  of  the  machines 
>»ly.    For  certain  machine  tools,  such  as  lathes,  on  which  we 

ish  to  have  a  large  number  of  speed  changes,  the  M.  F.  21 

pe  of  controller  will  ba  used. 

The  intermediate  speeds  between  any  two  voltagep  are  ob- 
tained in  the  M.  A.  12  controller,  by  changing  the  armature 
resistance;  this  arrangement  allows  only  one  intermediate 
''l>eed  between  any  two  voltages.     The  Intermediate  epeeds 


with  the  M.  F.  21  controller  are  obtained  by  weakening  the 
field,  and  several  intermediate  speeds  can  be  obtained 
between  any  two  voltages.  Furthermore,  the  intermediate 
speeds  are  more  stable  with  the  M.  F.  21  controller,  although 
the  power  at  the  intermediate  speeds  is  reduced  somewhat. 
Fig.  1  shows  diagrammatically  the  relation  between  the  speed 
and  the  power  for  the  M.  F.  21  controller,  and  Fig.  2  shows 
this  relation  for  the  M.  A.  12  controller. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  the  application  of  a  motor 
to  lathe  No.  6.  This  is  a  20-in.  Reed  lathe,  the  data  for  which, 
as  belt  driven,  is  shown  on  page  125  of  the  April  issue  of  this 
journal.  We  wish  to  have  a  range  of  speed  upon  this  tool  of 
from  8  to  240  rev.  per  min.  The  class  of  work  to  be  done  on 
this  lathe  will  not  be  very  heavy  and  it  was  decided  to  fit  it 
up  for  a  capacity  of  taking  a  i,4-in.  cut  with  a  1-32-in.  feed  on 
hard  steel  at  a  cutting  speed  of  50  ft  per  minute. 

The  maximum  horse-power  required  to  do  this  work  =  1-32 
X  ^  X  50  X  12  X  1  X  .7  =  3^.  (See  formula  on  page  125  of  the 
preceding  article  of  this  series.)  Since  the  work  is  of  a  variable 
diameter,  it  will  require  3V4,  or  say  3  horse-power,  throughout 
the  entire  speed  range.  The  question  which  naturally  presents 
itself  is:  Can  we  make  use  of  the  gearing  now  on  the  lathe  in 
connection  with  the  application  of  the  motor?  The  present 
back  gear  ratio  is  10.7  to  1.    Assume  that  the  motor  is  con- 
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nected  so  as  to  drive  the  main  spindle  at  240  revolutions  per 
minute.  Now,  if  the  back  gear  is  thrown  in,  the  spindle  speed 
will  be  240  -f-  10.7  =  22.4  revolutions  per  minute.  In  order  to 
fill  in  the  gap  between  25  and  240  revolutions  per  minute  the 
motor  would  be  required  to  have  a  speed  range  of  about  9.6 
to  1.    Referring  to  Fig.  1,  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  motor 


is  running  at  10.4  per  cent 


&"" 


its  maximum  speed,  or 


the  lowest  speed,  it  will  furnish  about  20  per  cent,  of  its  rated 
power.  Therefore,  in  order  to  furnish  3  horse-power  through- 
out the  range,  a  15  horse-power  motor  would  have  to  be  used. 
A  motor  of  this  size  would  be  very  large  and  bulky  for  a  20-in. 
lathe  and  would  not  be  very  efficient  at  the  lower  speeds. 

With  the  required  power  and  range  of  speed,  can  we  change 
the  number  of  teeth  in  the  present  gears  and  use  a  smaller 
motor? 

Two  hundred  and  forty  to  8  revolutions  per  minute  is  a 
range  of  30  to  1.  For  such  a  range  the  motor  and  the  run  of 
gearing  would  each  have  to  cover  a  range  of  speed  of  about  5.5 
to  1.    Referring  again  taFig.  1«  it  will  be  found  that  the  motor 


at  18  per  cent 


•  Q "' 


its  maximum  speed,  furnishes  prac- 
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tically  the  same  percentage  of  power  as  in  the  case  considered 
above,  and  so  we  are  really  not  much  better  off. 

Suppose  then  we  add  another  run  of  gears.  The  motor  and 
each  run  of  gears  would  be  required  to  have  a  range  equal  to 
the  cube  root  of  30,  or  about  3.108  to  1.  The  spindle  speeds 
would  run  thus: 

Maximum.  Minimum. 

First  run 240  77.3 

Second    run    77..^  2-1.9 

Third    run    24.9  8.0 

It  would  be  just  as  well,  however.  If  there  were  a  jump  of 
speed  between  the  different  runs  of  gearing  equal  to  the  10  per 
cent,  speed  increments  furnished  by  the  controller.  Reduce 
the  speed  range  of  the  motor  10  per  cent.,  or  from  3.108  to  1 
down  to  2.79  to  1,  and  the  spindle  speeds  will  run  thus: 

•   .                               Maximum.  Minimum. 

First  run , . ; .'; ...... '-. 240  86 

Second   run    77.3  J7.8 

Tliird   run    24.9  8.93 

The  lower  speed  limit  is  increased  somewhat,  but  this  can 
easily  be  remedied  by  changing  the  ratios  slightly.  The  motor 
could,  of  course,  be  run  at  a  still  lower  speed,  but  at  reduced 
power. 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  1,  it  will  be  found  that  when  the 


motor   is   running  at  36   per  cent 


its   maximum 


speed,  It  furnishes  60  per  cent,  of  its  total  power.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  have  3  horse-power  available  throughout  the  range, 
a  5  horse-power  motor  will  have  to  be  used.  At  controller 
points  10,  11  and  12,  it  will  run  a  little  below  3  horse-power, 
but  the  motor  will  run  at  full  power  at  these  points  a  small 
part  of  the  time,  only,  and  it  can  easily  take  care  of  the  slight 
overload. 
A  chart  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig  3  will  be  found  very 
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FIG.    3. — CHAET    INDICATING    SPINDLE    SPICEDS    NECESSARY    FOB    DK- 

8IRED  CUTTING   SPEEDS   WITH  WORK  OF  VARYING   DIAMETERS. 

useful  in  determining  the  spindle  speeds  for  all  cutting  speeds 
with  work  of  various  diameters. 

When  two  runs  of  gearing  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
motor,  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  4  is  very  convenient. 
X  and  Y,  in  the  engraving,  represent  a  double  and  single  jaw 
clutch  respectively.  Gears  F,  C,  B  and  H  run  loose  on  the 
main  spindle.  B  is  keyed  to  an  extension  of  gear  C.  When  X 
is  thrown  to  the  left,  the  motor  drives  the  main  spindle  direct 
W^hen  X  is  in  the  center  and  Y  is  thrown  to  the  right,  the  re- 


A         C        E 
duction  is  through  —  x    —  X  — .    When  Y   is  out  and  X  is 

B         D         F 

A      C       G 
thrown  to  the  right,  the  drive  is  through  —  X  —  X  — • 

B      D      H 

Figs.  5  and  6  show  in  detail  the  double  jaw  clutch  used. 
These  clutches  are  made  of  cast  steel  and  have  only  three 
jaws,  which  are  large  and  substantial.  The  corners  of  the 
teeth  are  beveled  off  and  the  teeth  have  1-16-in.  play  in  the 
cavities  into  which  they  fit.  This  allows  the  clutch  to  be 
thrown  in  while  the  lathe  is  slowing  up  and  before  it  has  come 
to  a  full  stop. 

With  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  4,  all  the  gears  will  be 
running  all  the  time  the  lathe  is  in  operation.  The  idle  gears 
will,  however,  run  at  a  slow  speed  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  only  one  pair  will  run  idle  since  the  lathe  will  work  on 
one  of  the  two  slower  runs  most  of  the  time.  The  wear  on 
the  gears  while  running  idle  will  not  amount  to  much.  This 
slight  disadvantage  can  be  overlooked  when  we  consider  tho 


Lathe  Headstock 

FT(i.     4. — ARRANGEMENT     OF    DRIVE     WITH     TWO     Rt^NS     OF     GEARING 
(ilVI.NCi    THKEE    .SPINDLE    SPEEDS    KOK    EVKRY    MOTOR    SPEED. 

ease  with  which  the  change  can  be  made  from  one  run  of  gears 
to  either  of  the  others. 

If,  instead  of  clutches,  the  gears  themselves  were  to  be 
shifted  on  the  shaft,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  lathe 
to  a  dead  stop  and  then  move  the  machine  slightly  backward 
or  forward  in  order  to  get  the  teeth  to  mesh. 

In  place  of  bronze  bushings  for  the  cast  steel  parts  which 
run  loose  on  the  shaft,  babbitt  metal  will  be  used  as  shown  in 
the  drawing  of  the  jaw  clutch  in  Fig.  6.  This  is  not  as  goo<l 
practice,  but  in  several  cases  we  found  that  it  would  be  very 
inconvenient  to  allow  enough  room  to  take  in  a  bushing. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  motor  attached  to  the  lathe.  The  brackets 
which  support  the  motor  are  cast  with  chipping  strips  where 
they  fit  against  the  headstock.  The  motor  is  connected  to  the 
main  spindle  as  indicated  by  a  2yi-in.  Morse  silent  chain.  This 
is  easily  applied  and  furnishes  a  very  convenient  method  of 
making  the  speed  reduction. 

With  a  vertical  chain-drive  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
means  of  taking  up  the  slack,  as  the  chain  wears.  We  expect 
to  do  this  by  placing  shims  under  the  motor  feet.  The  same 
result  may  be  accomplished  by  fitting  a  set  screw  with  a  lock 
nut  into  the  motor  bracket,  with  the  point  of  the  screw  press- 
ing upward  against  the  motor  foot,  so  as  to  adjust  the  height 
thereof.  The  motor  would  be  held  to  the  bracket  by  through 
bolts  as  before.  With  a  horizontal  drive  the  weight  of  the 
chain  itself,  of  course,  provides  for  the  slack. 

With  the  use  of  the  silent  chain  it  is  advisable  to  have  an 
uneven  number  of  teeth  in  both  chain  sprockets  In  order  to 
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^Corntra  of  taeh  Clutch  Tooth 
to  bt  Btutled  a$  ahotut 


Corntn  of  all  Clutoh  Tfth 
to  tn  Btttltd  at  ihoan. 


Cast  steel,  to  be  finished  all  over. 


FKi.    5. — DKTAII.S    OF    THE    DOUBLE    JAW    STEEI.    CLUTCH. 

keep  the  wear  on  the  sprocket  teeth  even.  It  Is  advisable 
with  a  motor  drive  to  have  an  uneven  reduction  from  the 
motor  in  any  case,  whether  it  is  made  by  silent  chain  or 
gears;  otherwise,  if  the  work  is  regularly  intermittent  (the 
cut  on  a  piece  in  a  lathe,  for  instance,  might  be  light  except  at 
one  part  of  the  revolution  where  it  might  be  very  heavy),  an 
excessive  torque  may  be  necessary  at  one  point  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  if  it  comes  on  the  same  commutator  bar  each  time  it 
will  cause  a  bad  sparking  and  eventually  ruin  that  commutator 
bar. 

In  designing  new  gears  and  in  checking  over  the  strength 
of  such  old  ones  as  we  found  it  possible  to  use,  the  formula, 
\V  =  s  p  f  y,  devised  by  Wilfred  Lewis  (see  Kent's  Pocket 
Hook,  page  901),  was  used.  Comparing  this  with  the  practice 
followed  by  some  of  the  tool  builders  we  found  that  it  gave  a 
rather  low  value  for  the  strength,  and,  therefore,  in  several 
cases  where  the  load  on  the  gears  was  steady  we  used  some- 
what higher  values,  for  the  safe  working  strength  for  different 
speeds,  than  those  given  in  connection  with  the  formula. 

The  sizes  of  keys  were  determined  by  reference  to  table  on 
I)age  976  of  Kent's  Pocket  Book,  entitled,  "Size  of  Keys  for 
.Machine  Tools."  The  sizes  for  sliding  feathers  were  deter- 
mined from  Table  III.  on  page  977  of  Kent's  Pocket  Book. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  careless  workman  from  throwing  in 
the  two  opposing  clutches  at  the  same  time  an  interlocking 
device  was  devised  by  our  chief  draughtsman,  Mr.  W.  P.  Rich- 
ardson.   This  mechanism  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  7  and  8. 

A  and  B  are  the  handles  of  the  two  levers  which  operate  the 


Hx'H. 

,  ■'    (J        Kegmay 

Cast  Steel,  to  be  finished  all  over. 
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FIG.    6. — ^DETAILS    OF    THE    SINGLE-JAW    CLUTCH,    TO    CARBT    SILENT 
CHAIN    SPROCKET    AND   GEAB — 0. 


.J.  A. 


\\V,.  7. — DETAILS  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  IfOTOB  TO  THB  LATHE,   SHOWING  AS&ANGE>- 

UKNT  or  INTEELOCKINQ  CLUTCH  HANDLES.  > 


FIO.    8. — ^DETAILS   OF   CLUTCH   HANDLE    INTEBLOCKINO    MECHANISM. 


:  Clutches  on  tihe  ma^n  spindle  of  tiie  lithe. 
C  is  the  latch  bracket  for  lever  A,  anl 

:;  carries  the  locking  mechanism.  The  latch 
bracket  for  lever  B  is  a  plain  bracket  (not 

;.  shown),  merely  provided  with  holes  for 

'■')  engaging  the  latch  pin  D. 

E  is  a  latch  bar  pinned  to  lever  B,  and 
slides  freely  in  a  groove  of  the  bracket  C 

■  when  the  lever  A  is  in  its  mid  position, 
and  the  clutch  it  operates  is  thus  dis- 
engaged. 

Any  side  movement  of  the  lever  B  slides 
the  bar  E  so  that  it  engages  in  the  slot  In 
latch  pin  F  and  thus  locks  lever  A;    the 

■'',  latter  remains  locked  until  the  lever  B  is 
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returned  to  Its  central  position  and  the  clutch  operated  by  it 
is  thus  disengaged. 

When  B  is  in  its  central  position,  the  bar,  E,  is  moved  along 
80  that  the  latch  pin,  F,  may  be  drawn  past  it  through  the  slot, 
G,  and  the  lever,  A,  thus  unlocked.    But,  in  so  doing,  the  stop 


pin,  H,  no  longer  held  up  by  the  latch  pin,  F,  has  been  forced 
down  by  the  spring  above  it,  into  slot,  G,  and  the  bar,  E,  is 
securely  locked;  this  in  turn  locks  lever,  B,  in  its  central  posi- 
tion with  its  clutch  out. 

(To  be  continued.) 


STEEL    CARS     ON     THE    BESSEMER    &    LAKE     ERIE 

RAILROAD. 


A  complete  record  of  steel  car  construction  in  this  country 
would  be  valuable  and  interesting.  Its  value  would  be  greatest 
in  showing  that  some  of  the  earliest  designers  in  this  field 
worked  out  ideas  the  importance  of  which  is  only  now  ad- 
mitted or  recognized.  The  record  would  reveal  a  number  of 
backward  steps  and  it  would  impress  the  importance  of  know- 
ins  what  has  been  done  in  order  to  retain  continuity  of 
progress. 

By  special  request  for  a  record  of  the  designs  which  have 
impressed  themselves  upon  the  construction  of  this  equipment, 
drawings  and   information   have   been   secured   showing   the 


THE  FOX  STEEL  FLAT  CAR — 1894. 

development  upon  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  the 
pioneer  in  this  country  in  the  use  of  steel  cars  on  a  large  scale. 

The  credit  belongs  to  Mr.  Charles  L.  Taylor,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  Carnegie  interests  for  more  than  twenty 
years  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Relief  Fund. 
While  traveling  in  Europe  early  in  1894,  Mr.  Taylor  became 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  successful  use  of  steel  in  car 
construction  on  the  Continent  and  returned  to  this  country 
firmly  convinced  that  the  time  for  large  capacity  steel  cars 
had  arrived.  He  had  been  closely  identified  with  the  first 
manufacture  of  soft  Bessemer  steel  in  this  country  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  from  1882  to  1886. 
During  this  period  the  transition  from  iron  to  steel  in  the 
manufacture  of  ship  plates,  bridge  and  structural  material 
had  been  most  marked,  these  works  having  been  pioneers  in 
this  development 

The  Havre  de  Grace  bridge  of 
the   Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 

was    the    first    Bessemer    steel  _ 

structure  in  this  country,  and  it 
converted  Rear-Admiral  Robley 
D.  Evans  to  this  material.  He 
was  the  inspector  of  the  steel  for 
that  structure  and  had  much  to 
do  with  introducing  soft  steel 
plate  and  developing  its  manu- 
facture for  vessels  of  the  navy. 
With  the  growth  of  the  demand 

the  manufacturers  were  prepared  for  extending  the  manufac- 
ture, and  thus  the  shipbuilding  interests  and  others  using  soft 
Bessemer  steel  had  an  important  infiuence  on  the  steel-car 
situation   by   rendering  the  steel   car  possible   commercially. 

In  1894  the  first  step  in  the  large  scale  development  of  the 
steel  car  was  taken.  It  was  not  taken  by  a  railroad  but  by  a 
steel  company,  and  since  that  time  the  use  of  steel  in  this  con- 
struction has  increased  with  marvelous  rapidity.  During  the 
three  years  from  1900  to  1902,  inclusive,  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  alone  has  furnished  about  1,000,000  tons  of  steel  for 
car  construction,  over  400,000  tons  having  been  shipped  during 
the  year  1902.  Other  companies  have  added  their  quota,  but 
thsM  figures  serve  to  show  the  growth  of  the  industry.    Up  to 


January  1,  1903,  the  total  output  of  the  six  largest  manu- 
facturers ol  steel  cars  has  been  96.021  all-steel  cars,  not 
including  cars  with  steel  underframes. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  well-known  high  officials  of  our 
railroads  only  eight  years  ago  ridiculed  and  discouraged  the 
introduction  of  steel  in  this  direction,  but  this  is  true.  Only 
six  years  ago  railroad  men  considered  the  steel  car  movement 
merely  a  selfish  effort  of  a  steel  company  to  find  another  mar- 
ket for  their  product  for  steel  plates.  One  year  later,  however, 
the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  was  quite  will- 
ing to  make  an  investment  of  over  $1,000,000  in  steel  cars. 
1 1  was  a  bold  step,  and  in  the  light  of  subsequent  experience 
it  reflects  great  credit  upon  all  concerned.  From  this  begin- 
ning there  developed  a  special  branch  of  structural  engineer- 
ing in  which  many  millions  have  been 
Invested  and  many  thousands  of  men 
employed. 

FOX    STEEL  FLAT   CARS,    1894. 

In  the  autumn  of  1894  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  received  from  the  Fox 

Solid   Pressed   Steel   Car  Company,  of 

'^IIm^hjI      Joliet,    III.,    seven    steel    fiat    cars    of 

^  80,000  lbs.   capacity.     These  were  de- 

^  "^   •    "^      signed   jointly  by   officers   of  both   of 

'^'  '""•^'^■■i^'^.^^'f'ST^  these  companies;  they  were  exhibit- 
ed at  the  convention  of  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association  at  Sara- 
toga, N.  Y.  They  have  been  in  continuous  service  for  tho 
Carnegie  people  and  are  now  in  daily  use,  giving  entiro 
satisfaction  in  carrying  rough  and  finished  steel  products. 
Drawings  of  these  cars  are  not  now  available,  but  the 
engravings  show  their  appearance.  They  were  built  of 
rolled  shapes,  without  truss  rods,  and  decked  with  planks, 
and   were  of  the  following  dimensions: 

Fox  Steel  Flat  Cars,  1894. 

Length   over  end   sills '.';.';  < . .  .34  ft.  1  in. 

Length  between  truck  centers 24  ft. 

Wheel  base  of  trucks 5  ft.  2  ins. 

Width   over   decking 8  ft.  7  Vj  ins. 

Width  over  stake   pockets 9  ft.  5  ins. 

Height  of  deck  from  top  of  rails 3  ft.  11  »/^  Ins. 

Capacity     80,000  lbs. 

Weight  of  No.  1002 26,220  lbs. 

Weight  of  No.  1007 25,150  lbs. 

PENNOCK    FLAT    CARS,    1895. 

An  outcome  of  numerous  interviews  between  Mr.  Charles  L. 


THE    PENNOCK    STEEL    FLAT    CAR — 1895. 

Taylor  and  Mr.  Willard  Pennock,  of  Pennock  Bros.,  Minerva 
Car  Works,  Minerva,  Ohio,  was  the  construction  of  a  Pennock 
all-steel  fiat  car  purchased  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  in 
June,  1895.  This  car  was  rated  with  a  capacity  of  60,000  lbs.,  and 
was  tested  at  Pittsburg  in  July,  1895,  with  a  load  of  118,000  lbs. 
of  steel  billets,  giving  a  deflection  at  the  center  of  %  in.  This 
car  was  constructed  of  fish-bellied  steel  channels  placed  side 
by  Qide,  the  webs  forming  the  floor  and  the  flanges  being 
secured  together  by  rods  extending  across  the  car,  forming 
longitudinal  ribs  extending  the  full  length  of  the  car.  The 
construction  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  engraving. 
This  car  weighed  22,620  lbs.  Its  center  was  reinforced  by  a  12- 
in.  I  beam  split  In  the  center,  each  half  being  used  as  a  center 
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sill.  This  car  is  still  in  service.  It  has  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion for  seven  years,  and  is  apparently  good  for  a  great  many 
more  years. 

FIRST  STEEL  HOPPER  CAR,   1896. 

A  wooden  hopper  coal  car,  designed  and  built  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  in  1895,  has  exerted  a  strong  influence  on 


•' ,;,  '•  CROSS  SECTION  OF  THE  PEXXOCK  CAB. 

the  design  of  steel  cars.  This  was  the  first  hopper  car  on  that 
road  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the  first  large  car  of  this  type. 
Ill  the  Pennsylvania  classification  it  is  known  as  the  "G  g" 
car.    More  will  be  said  about  it  later. 

In  the  design  of  the  first  steel  hopper  cars  by  the  Carnegie 
Company  the  chief  features  of  the  Pennsylvania  "G  g"  car  were 
closely  followed.  In  fact,  the  officers  of  that  road  were  con- 
sulted at  the  time,  though  they  were  not  quite  ready  to  go 
ahead  in  steel  construction.  The  experience  of  the  Carnegie 
Company  with  their  steel  flat  cars,  which  had  repeatedly  trans- 
ported armor  plate  across  the  continent  to  the  shipyards  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  led  them  to  advance  with  confidence,  their 
next  step  being  the  construction  of  two  large  steel  hopper 
cars  of  structural  shapes  and  plates,  the  work  being  done  at 
the  Keystone  Bridge  Works  of  the  Carnegie  Company  in  1897. 
These  cars  were  designed  by  M.'. 
Charles  L.  Taylor,  ably  assisted 
in  the  design  and  construction  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Hardie.  The  drawings 
of  these  cars  show  that  their 
capacity  was  supposed  to  be  80.- 
000  lbs.,  but,  as  the  photograph 
indicates,  they  were  stenciled  100,- 
000  lbs.  These  cars  were  exhibit- 
ed at  the  Saratoga  convention  of 
1896,  and  they  have  been  in  con- 
tinuous service  on  the  Pittsburgh, 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  (and  its 
successor,  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie) 


since  that  time,  making  about  6,000  miles  per  year  in  haul- 
ing ore  from  the  lakes  to  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

KEYSTONE    HOPPER    CABS,    1896. 

Capacity   ..  .^^, .i;.*, 100,000  lbs. 

Weight    ..  .,..;...... 39,950  lbs. 

Length  over  end  sills 30  ft. 

Length  between  truck  centers 19  ft.  10  Ins. 

Wheel   base   of  trucks a«  •  •^« ....«« B  ft.  2  ins. 

Width   over  end  sills ^^.*. .^> ....... .9  ft.  5^  Ins. 

Width,    inside . . «.,.«.. 8  ft.  10^  Ins. 

Length  of  body,    inside ........;; . •'. 28  ft. 

Depth  of  sides,  over  sills 6  ft.  %  In. 

Height,  top  of  rail  to  top  of  sides 8  ft.  9  ins. 

Extreme  width  over  grab  irons 10  ft.  %  ins. 

These  two  cars  were  mounted  on  Fox  pressed  steel  trucka 
and  it  is  specially  noteworthy  that  they  were  equipped  with 
the  Westinghouse  friction  draft  gear,  with  Carnegie  nickel 
axles  and  with  the  hopper  door  opening  devices  devised  by 
Mr.  G.  L.  Potter,  now  general  manager  of  the  Baltimore  ft 
Ohio  Railroad.  The  builders  tested  them  with  a  load  of 
125,000  lbs.  of  wet  sand  and  found  no  important  deflections. 
It  was  stated  at  that  time  that  their  weight  could  be  reduced 
to  35,000  lbs.  with  perfect  safety.  After  this  test  the  capacity 
was  stenciled  at  100,000  lbs. 

These  cars  had  15-in.  I  beam  center  sills  (41  lbs.  per  ft.) 
The  side  sills  were  12-in.  20-lb.  channels,  concealed  under  th« 
side  plates.  The  end  sills  were  15-in.  33-Ib.  channels  with  \i  by 
12  in.  plates  riveted  to  their  upper  flanges.  The  body  bolsters 
were  12-in.  20-Ib.  channels  with  5-16  by  14  in.  plates  secured 
to  their  upper  flanges;  as  a  center  transom  a  12-in.  32-Ib.  I 
beam  was  used.  The  center  sills  were  made  continuous  from 
end  to  end.    It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  underframe  ii 


STBUCTURAL   .STEEL  CAR  BUILT  BY   THE   KEYSTONE   BBIDGE   WORKS — 1896. 
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returut'd  to  Km  centrsil  posiliou  and  tlu'  rliilih  operated  by  it 
l.s  tliUM  (iist'iiKUKed. 

When  li  is  iu  its  eeutiul  poMtion.  lln"  liar,  K,  is  inovrd  along 
MO  that  the  latch  pin,  b\  luay  be  drawn  past  it  tlirougii  tbe  slot, 
G,  and  the  lever,  A.  thus  uuloeked.     Uiit.  in  so  doing,  the  stop 


pin,  II,  no  longer  li»  hi  u|i  by  the  latch  pin,  K,  has  been  foreed 
down   by    the  spiiii^;  ;iliove   it,    into  slt)t,  (!,   and   the.  bar,  fc],   is 
•setiirely  loiKed;  tliis  in  turn  loeks  lever,  M,  «»  its  <eutral  posi-, 
lion  with  its  clutch  out.  '■!■•■/?  ^;^'^"-;'V•  -^ 

;.-;.■     ...     ;;•.■„■'.•'    (To  be  continued.)     -:-^' •y^'^'.-w-''- .•';'-  .- 


•.  ■■■.'.-.'. 


ON 


THE     BESSEMER    &     LAICE 
RAILROAD.. 


ERIE 


STEEL     CARS 

■A  complete  record  of  steel  car  construction  in  this  country 
would  bo  valuai>le  and  JnterestiuK.  Its  valin-  wituld  be  ureati  si 
lit  bhowiuK  that  some  of  the  earliest  designers  in  this  ti»id 
worived  out  iileas  tlie  inipoitaiue  of  which  is  only  now  a<l- 
lulttcd  or  rtH'ognl/.e«i.  The  record  would  reveal  a  nunil)er  »il" 
bacliward  steps  and  it  would  impress  the  importance  of  Know- 
inc  what  hius  betu  done  iu  order  to  retain  lonlinuity  of 
progress. 

'•  Uy  special  requ«st  for  a  record  of  the  designs  whit  h  liave 
impressed  themselves  upon  the  constrm  tion  of  this  eijuipment, 
diawings    and    inforniatii>n    have    b»'en    secured    showing    the 


'WIK  KOX  STKKL   II   \l    (MC 


1S01. 


^- 


dtvelopment  upon  tlie  Bessemer  &  l.aUe  Kri«'  Uailroad,  tlw 
pioneer  iu  this  country  in  the  use  of  steel  ears  mi  a  large  scale. 
.  The  credit  belongs  to  Mr.  Charles  I..  Taylor,  who  has  been 
toniu't  ted  wiih  the  ('arnci;if  inieiests  for  more  ihan  tweiiiv 
years  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  llelief  Fund. 
While  trawling  iu  Europe  early  in  IJSIM,  Mr.  Taylor  becauo- 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  sm-cessful  use  of  steel  in  car 
ciuistructioii  on  the  Ci»ntincnt  and  returned  to  this  counti\ 
flrmly  convinced  that  the  time  for  large  capacity  st»'el  i  ars 
had  arrived.  -He  had  been  closely  identitied  with  the  tirsi 
'tiianufacture  of  soft  Hessemer  steel  in  this  country  as  super 
iutondent  of  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  from  1S82  to  issr.. 
During  this  period  the  transition  from  iron  to  steel  in  the 
manufacture  of  ship  plates,  bridge  and  structural  material 
had  been  most  marked',  these  works  having  been  pioneers  in 
this  development.  ._,.  ,-   ...  .■;,.;•..•.-,.,       -.    ., 

The  Hayre  de  tirace  bridge  of  ..', ^.V.  '^""iv  V.  "/..-■  \,\V'""  ,...'■ 
the  Halfimore  &  Ohio  liiiUro^^l  i^/'^":,  •y'',>\.-'':-'.'~'^;^':\^^C':  '^'^'^■■^ 
was  the  lirst  Messemer  »ti'i'\'-^-^:;':^--^^,',:.y-;S;:'^-  ^-Z  ^^J' 
structure   in  this  country,  and   it  "^^ 

lonverted    KearAdmiral    Kobley 
1).   Evans   to  this   material.'    Ht 
was  the  inspector  of  the  steel  for 
that  strui'ture  and  hail  much  to 
do    with     introducing    soft     ste<'l 
plate    and    developing    its    manu- 
fa«."ture  for  vessels  of  the  navy; 
With  the  growth  of  the  demand  yX';;'-  •.-,-"  > 
the  manufaitiirers  were  prepared  for  eNtrmllng  the  numulat 
ture,  and  thus  the  shipbuilding  interests  and  others  using  s(»ft 
Bessemer   steel   had    an    imjionant    intluen.e    on    the   steelcar 
situation    by    rendering   the   steel    car   possible   commercially. 

In  1S94  the  first  step  in  the  large  scale  development  of  the 
steel  car  was  taken.  It  was  not  taken  by  a  railroad  but  by  a 
Bteel  company,  and  since  that  time  the  use  of  steel  in  this  con- 
struction has  increased  with  marvelous  rapidity.  During  the 
tliree  years  from  1900  to  1^02,  inclusive,  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  alone  has  furnished  about  1. '"00, 000  tons  of  steel  for 
car  construction,  over  400,000  tons  having  been  shipped  during 
the  year  1902.  Other  companies  have  added  their  quota,  but 
thMe  Jlgurea  serve  to  Bhow  the  growth  of  the  Industry.    Up  to 


January  1,  1'.»0o.  the  total  output  of  the  six  largest  manu- 
fat  lureis  ol  steel  tars  has  been  l»G,u:il.  ail-steel  cars,  n<>t 
including  cars  with  steel  umlerframes.'.   ■     '     '        v..""  '-' 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  well  known  high  officials  of  our 
railroatls  only  eight  years  ago  ritliculed  autl  discouraged  the 
introtluction  of  steel  in  this  tlirection,  but  this  is  true.  Only 
six  years  ago  railroad  men  consitlereil  the  steel  car  m(»vement 
iiu-ifly  a  sellish  elTort  of  a  sleei  company  ti>  tinti  am)ther  mar 
kel  f4»r  their  product  for  sleei  plates.  One  year  later,  however, 
the  I'iltsburg,  IJi-ssenier  Ac  Lake  Erie  KailroatI  was  tjuite  will 
in.u  to  make  an  investineiit  of  over  $l.tMMi.(K>0  in  steel  ears. 
Ii  was  a  bohl  step,  anil  in  the  light  of  subseqm^nt  experience 
it  rellects  great  credit  ujion  all  concerned.  Fnuu  this  begin- 
niim  there  develojied  a  sjtecial  branch  of  structural  engineer- 
ing in  wliii  h  inaMv  millituis  iiav(<  been 
''.'!,>:■'''•■•.•.•'      ■    investetl  ami   many   thousands  of  lueii 

employed,     y-,*-     :.,f.-.  '.^       . -V  ;  •     .,,^ 

l-OX    STKKr.    JI-.VT    CARS,    1S94. 

In  the  autumn  of  IMtl  the  Carnegie 
Sleei  C«)iiipany  recf'ived  from  the  Fox 
Solid    Pressed    Steel   Car  Company,   4)f 
•loliel.     111.,    seven    steel    tlat    cars    ol. 
,S(»,0Otl    lbs.    capacity.      These    werti    de- 
!»igned    jointly    by    tdlicer.s    of    both    of 
these    companies;     they  were    exhibit- 
r.  ......'..••..••...•-..    !i    ♦'"'    !>'    ">•'    convention    of    the    Master 

•■..■...•-.    '  '      Car     Ibiilders'    .-\ss(uialion     at     Sara-. 

iti.i;a.  N.  Y.  They  have  been  in  contintnuis  service  for  iht» 
Carnegie  people  and  are  now  in  daily  li^e,  giving  tMitire 
sat isfat  lion  in  carrying  rtiiigh  ami  tinished  steel  proiluc's. 
hiawin.ns  of  these  cars  are  not  now  available,  hut  the 
iiimavings  show  their  a|>pcaiance.  They  were  built  u\ 
lulled  shapes,  without  truss  ryils.  ami  de<  Ked  with  jtlaiiks, 
and    were   of   the   following   iliniensions:  •;.!■;:     " '      '  : 

Fox  Slool  Klat  Cars,   lS04.:v-.      ■'' 


I 


.>■<■'■ 


I.ciiKtIi    iiviT   oiut    sills ,' .  ; ;  ,  .V.,i 

l.ctiiitlj  l>i'tw.fii  trufk  router:*.,.*  ...,.-...;  ^.  .;.■.,•,.•'.  ..•,:, 
Wlii'i'l  li:i.si>  ivf  (riii-Ws.  .  .  ,  . ...;,.  i ,.  .:.', .  ...v.  ;-'i ■'..••.',  .V 
Width  oviT  d<s  kiii.i; .  .  .  .  ;  ; .....  ;>■.  ..-.  ,';.■.;.  ■  . '.  •'■.'  -■'  •■'..'•  * 
Width  Kvor  -lakt  juxket*.  .■■.,•.  ./i'J:...-',.^. ....  »-...,,J  ... . 
ll.'iK'ht  of  d.'.k  friini  top  of  rail?*.;.  .•..^.'■..'.  w.-,. ;".,.•■- •..•■^^' 

Wij>;lif  of  No.   ltM>2,».  ,^,:  .  ...  .ii.,"'.  t  .■'• .  k  ..'■. .  .:..  ..■.-...,■...;,.-.■.; 
W.  ij;ht  of  No.  lOt'T.  ..«.;■,.  .r^i  .■.;.■.'■.■.•, .;..^.....r  4  .,i  >•'»•'.>  V.^  •■ 


.;. .  .^4  ft.  1  in.. 

.i..,..  .  .^2^  ft. 

. . .-.  .:6  ft.  2  in.><. 
. .  .S  ft.  71...  ins,. 
. . . .  .l>ft.  r.  ins. 
.-.3  ft.  11  <•}  ins; 
-..  .  .So.(K*0  Ih.s. 
v.  ^.'J*i.'220  lbs, 
2r),l50  Ib.s. 


■■V    ■V;:-;^;V..-..;'_>.,  i*Eff>*<H}K  FLAT.  CARS.  1895. .  ^  \,;' V  >  '  ^- -f  ;^;/.  .' 
.':VAti  ouU'ome  of  numerous  interviews  Itetween  Mr.  Charles  I.. 


■ryri^-" 


jTtt  tl    ««*  ** 


nil    I'KXVocK  sri:Ki.  tXAT  CAR — ISOr;.    ^-^s;---;...--^  ;_.;... ;■'•:. V  ,./••-:;■• 

Tayku-  and  Mr.  Willard  IVunoek*,  of  Pennock  Bros.,  Minerva 
Car  Works,  Minerva,  Ohio,  was  the  ituislruciion  of  a  Fennock 
all  steel  ilai  lai  purchased  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  in 
June,  IS!*.*!.  This  lar  was  rated  with  a  capacity  of  GU,0OU  lbs.,  and . 
was  tested  at  rittsburg  in  July,  1S'J5,  with  a  load  of  118,000  lbs. 
of  steel  billets,  giving  a  dellection  at  the  center  of  ••s  iu.  Tlli^^ 
car  was  constructed  of  fish-bellied  gteel  channels  placed  sitle 
by  side,  the  webs  forming  the  floor  and  the  flanges  being 
secured  together  by  rods  extending  across  the  car,  forming 
longitudinal  ribs  extending  the  full  length  of  the  car.  The 
eoustruction  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  engraving.;, 
This  car  weighed  l'2,Cl.'0  lbs.  Its  center  was  reinforced  by  a  \'l- 
Id.  I  beaiu  split  in  the  center,  each  half  being  used  as  a  center 


-*    -     ,' 


•.       >■- 


'^'l^-~ 


.-«s- 


I\v.   1903. ^ 
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v|ii.    This  car  is  still  in  service.     It  has  given  entire  satisl'ac- 
ion  for  seven  years,  ami  is  apparently  good  for  a  great  many 
more  years. 

'V  :"::  <;.■(,..,  riBST  stkkl  ihmm-kk  cab,  189C.  ^<:i'.--\-  ^^--w^k.- 
:  -A  wooden  hopp<T  coal  car,  designed  and  hJiilt  by  the  Penn- 
^^jrlvania  Railroad  in  lSy5,  has  exerted  a  t^trong  influence  on 


sin«-e  that  timo,  making  about  ti.OOO  miles  per  year  io  haul- 
ing or<;  from  tlie  lakes  to  th«  Pittsburgh  district,       ,..,.,    ,  '• 

;  KEYSTONE    UOi>I>EB   CABS,    1&96.  ^''' 


('apat-Wy  ■.'■.:.■.■. . . . .'. ........ 

AV<'iKllt       .  .  i  ..'.'.  .^  ...   .  .  ,  .  ,   .  .  .; 

L<'HKth  <tv«>r  fsnd  sills .. , . .  ; . » 
l.iTiKfli   b'-lwve.n   tru<'k  c^titers. 
Wli.i-I    baso   of   trucks, ...... 

Wiilili   over  «nd   sills.  ^. ....  . 

Widili,     insida     ..,......•..-•.. 

I^'imllj  of  body,   inside....... 

Depth  of  sidfs,  over   sills.,... 
lleiKbt.  toji  (if  rail  to  top  of  sides,.-, 
Kxtrcuio  widtli  over  grab  irons....'. 


• .. . .  •.  k . 


".  a  •.  .  .  *■.;  a'  ..._*.  tf'  .'^  •■.  . 
a*.     .'  •    a    •  ,..*    *.  •    4  m     .  ■  '•  -.. 

./a.,  •■•.  ...-•^"a'  ^  a  *  i  a  *■  . 
a.."*  *  *,•*  >'  •.  *  •-•  V*  *-^  ^  » 
.~a_  a'a,...  a^'^^- *..'.'#  «  .  *. 
!•*.*  f  •.-  a  *^»  .'*'•'•  *.*■•'*'* 
i.a   mM  .'•  .  .'  #  4  *-'^.' f   .•'*«. 


..:"•■  •  ^  ^  •.■ 


;.  .100.000  llw; 
.v,  .38.950  lbs. 

aa. 30   n. 

.19  ft.  10  Ins. 
5  ft.  2  ins. 

.9  ft.  5%  tna. 

8  ft,  10%  Ins. 

... 28  ft. 

a.. 6  ft.  %  In. 

.  .  .8  ft.  9  In.s. 

.IV  ft.  %  Ins. 


■^:'^}-.t\if  d«>Kign  of  steel  «ars.    This  was  the  first  hopper  tar  on  that 
r  vy    '..road  and  it  is  believed  to  Imj  the  lirst  large  car  of  this  type. 
■,.V;..;.>iM  the  Pennsylvania  classifuation  it  is  known  as  the  "G  g'' 
.,"!  :'   ..'■;:   tar.     More  will  be  said  about  it  later. 

■■;:;..       In  the  design  of  the  fust  steel  liopiier  cars  by  the  Carnegie 

v-'.; :;V-   t'onipany  the  chief  features  of  the  Pennsylvania  "G  g"  car  were 

■  V'  "s  ^rlosely  followed.     In  fact,  the  officers  of  that  road  were  cou- 

'v-.^';-    "'"''I   ''1^   "'*'  tinn',   though   they   were   not  quite  ready   to  go 

>   :;   ahead  in  steel  construction.     The  experience  of  the  Carnegie 

.j^i'v-:.--  Company  with  their  steel  flat  cars,  which  had  repeatedly  irans- 

';'...  Pf'rtPd  armor  plate  across  the  continent  to  the  shipyards  of 

y .;    .    the  Pacific  roast,  led  them  to  advance  with  confidence,  their 

;  ?  ..:■  npxt  step  being  the   construction   of  two   large  steel   hopper 

.%';;;;    cars  of  structural  shapes  and  plates,  the  work  being  done  at 

•■  V.' V/  the  Keystone  Bridge  Works  of  the  Carnegie  Company  in  1897. 

These     cars     were     designed  by     M^.  i'\'y-::r\.{  :y--:i\].-i^.:  •' ■.^^^'■ 

•  "liiirles      t>.      Taylor,      ably      a.ssistcJ  ;• 

111    the    design    and    construction    by 

:^"  •^J^??'"'  /'J     B...  Hardie.      The    drawings 

.:'  ,v  .•  ef     these     cars     show     that     tfi?ir 

;r.;>  /.•"^•'apatlty     was     supiwised     to     be     80,- 

'  '  •    0(.i)      n)s.,     but,     as     the     photograph 

indicates,    thoy    were    stemiled     li>0,- 

..  J^  ooO    lbs.     These    cars    were    exh ibil- 

:%^\:,f'(\    at    the     Saratoga     convention     of 

;.>;  i'!  l>»n<i,    and    they     have    been     in     con- 

{';    ,'■  tinuous    service    on    the    IMttsburgh. 

V  •''•"  flojispnier     &     Lake     Erie     (and     its 

s",  .•..■successor,  the  Bessemer  &' Lake  Erie)    ., 


■:  These  two  tars  were  mounted  an  Fox  pressed  steel  trucks 
»nd  it  is  specially  noteworthy  that  they  were  equipped  with 
the  Westingliouse  friction  draft  gear,  with  Carnegie  nickel 
axles  an«l  with  the  hopper  door  opening  devices  devised  by 
<3ilJr^  (ja--lj;  Pbtter,  now  general  manager  of  the  Baltimore  ft 
Ohio  Railroad.  The  builders  tested  them  with  a  load  of 
lii."»,000  lbs.  of  wet  sand  ;ind  found  no  important  deflections. 
It  was  stated  at  that  time  that  their  weight  could  be  reduced 
to  .'{.^.OOO  lbs.  with  perfect  safety.  After  this  test  the  capacity 
was  stenciled  at  100,000  lbs.  ,:;  '..■:    {  5:    ■  .;:     ,;   ~   /-  , 

These  «'ars  had  15-in.  I  beam  center  sills  (41  lbs.  i>er  ft.)  " 
The  side  sills  were  12-in.  20-lb.  channels,  loncealed  under  th« 
side  plates.  The  end  sills  were  15-in.  33-lb  <  hannels  with  '/»  by 
IL'  in.  plates  riveted  to  their  upper  flanges.  The  body  bolsters 
were  12-in.  20-lb.  channels  with  5-16  by  14  in.  plates  secured 
to  their  upper  flanges;  as  a  center  transom  a  12-in.  32-lb.  I 
beam  was  used.  The  center  sills  were  made  continuous  from 
end  to  end.    It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  underframe  !■ 
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DETAILS    OF    THE    KEYSTONE    BBIDOE    WOBK8    STBUCTUSAL    CAB. 


a  Structure  by  itself  and  that  the  hopper  construction  was 
built  upon  it  The  drawings  of  these  cars  are  dated  January 
22  and  January  31,  1896. 

The  exhibits  of  these  cars  by  the  Carnegie  Company  at  the 
Saratoga  convention  in  1896  elicited  the  interest  not  only  of 
car  builders  but  of  operating  officers  throughout  the  country. 
The  claims  for  the  steel  car  being:  Lightness,  durability  and 
strength;  greater  proportion  of  live  to  dead  weight;  longer 
life;  reduced  cost  of  maintenance;  less  liability  to  damage 
and  greater  salvage  value.  Experience  has  verified  these 
claims  and  the  present  state  of  the  steel  car  industry  gives 
proof  of  the  sagacity  of  the  pioneers. 

EARLIEST  SCHOEN    CABS. 

On  March  26,  1897,  the  first  contract  for  building  steel  cars 
in  this  country  was  signed  by  the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Schoen  Pressed  Steel  Company.  Up  to  this  time 
the  Schoen  Company  had  confined  its  attention  to  small  parts 
ol  pressed  steel.  The  execution  of  this  contract  for  1,000  cars 
rendered  possible  the  enlargement  of  the  Schoen  Company, 
which  has  exerted  so  powerful  an  inJluence  upon  steel  car 
building  and  has  earned  the  title  for  the  credit  for  the  subse- 
quent development  of  this  industry. 

The  contract  called  for  the  construction  of  1,000  hopper  cars. 
Four  hundred  were  built  of  structural  shapes  and  600  were 
from  the  original  design  of  pressed  steel  construction  by  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Schoen.  This  contract  was  the  beginning  of  the 
development  of  large  capacity  steel  cars  on  a  large  scale  and 
the  pressed  steel  hopper  car  has  closely  followed  the  first  de- 
sign in  cars  built  since  that  time.  The  drawings  of  the  struc- 
tural car  bear  the  date  of  January  22,  1897,  this  design  having 
been  developed  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Hardie  of  the  Carnegie 
Company.  The  drawing  of  the  Schoen  car  bears  the  date  of 
June  20,  1898.  Both  designs  employed  the  Westinghouse  fric- 
tion draft  gear  and  Carnegie  nickel  steel  axles,  havings  about 
S  per  cent,  of  nickel.  These  axles  have  given  most  gratifying 
results  in  continuous  heavy  service.  We  are  informed  that 
only  two  out  of  the  4,000  axles  in  this  order  have  broken  in  a 
senrice  of  six  years.     In  order  to  test  the  construction  and 


utility  of  various  steel  trucks  these  cars  were  equipped  as 
follows: 

STEEL  TRUCKS   FOR  THE  FIRST   1,000   STEEL   CARS. 

Number  of  Cars.  Design.  Type  of  Truck. ' 

200 Schoen  Schoen 

395 Schoen  Vogt 

6 Schoen  Buckeye 

600 

100 .\. .'« .V Carnegie  Schoen 

200 Carnegie Fox 

60 Carnegie  Kindl 

30 Carnegie  Cloud 

10 Carnegie  Vogt .. 

10 Carnegie  Ooltra: 


400 


First  Contract  for  Steel  Cars,  1897. 
400  cars,  carnegie  design,  structural  shapes. 


Capacity     100,000  lbs. 

Weight    37,150    lbs. 

Length  over  end  sills 30  ft. 

Length  between   truck  centers 20  ft.  3  ins. 

Wheel  base  of  trucks 5  ft.  6  ins. 

Width   over  end   sills 9  ft.  5  %  ins. 

Width,    Inside   8  ft.  10 1^  ins. 

Length   of   body.    Inside » 28  ft.  6  ins. 

Depth  of  sides  over  sills 5  ft.  11 1^  ins. 

Height,  top  of  rail  to  top  of  sides 8  ft.  9  ins. 

The  underframe  of  this  car  was  based  upon  15-in.  I  beam 

center  sills  and  had  no  side  sills.     Instead  of  using  side  sills 

of  structural  shapes,  the  lower  portions  of  the  side  plates  were 

reinforced  by  longitudinal  angles,  as  shown  in  the  engravings. 

This  resulted  in  a  construction  giving  the  appearance  of  15-in. 

side  sills  between  the  bolsters  and  12-in.  members  from  the 

bolsters   to   the   end    sills.      This    design    employed    latticed 

bolsters  of  the  unusual  depth  of  2  ft.  4  ins.,  and  at  the  center 

of  the  car  was  a  transom  of  plates  and  angles.    In  this  car  the 

Bides  were  depended  upon  to  assist  in  carrying  the  load,  and 

many  designers  of  more  recent  date  have  forgotten  this  fact. 

600   CARS,   SCHOEN    PRESSED   STEEL  DESIGN. 

trapaclty     100,000  lbs. 

Weight    34.350    lbs. 

Length  over  end   sills 29  ft.  6  Ins. 

Length  between  truck  centers 19  ft.  9  ins. 

W^heel  base   of  trucks ,. 6  ft.  7  ins. 

Width,    over    stakes 9  ft.  8  ins. 

Width,  inside   9  ft.  2  Ins. 

Length,    Inside   28  ft.  %  In. 

Height,  top  of  rail  to  top  of  sides 8  ft.  9  ins. 


V^r,  1903. 
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This  car  has  the  Schoen  flsh-belUed  center  and  side  sills, 
which  are  10  Ins.  deep  at  the  ends  and  17  ins.  at  the  center. 
The  body  bolsters  are  pressed,  of  trough  section,  and  the  con- 
struction Is  In  general  similar  to  that  which  has  become  so 
familiar.  The  trucks  shown  In  this  engraving  are  the  Vogt 
type,  with  pressed  steel  arch  bars. 

OBIOINAL  SGH0EI7  GONDOLA  CAR,   1898. 

This  car  was  the  original  of  a  large  number  of  gondolas 
built  for  the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  by  the  Schoen 
Company.  In  January,  1903,  this  road  had  In  service  3,690 
hopper  and  2,100  gondola  cars,  all  of  steel  construction,  and 
1,000  steel  gondolas  are  now  being  built  for  the  Carnegie  in- 
terests for  use  on  the  Union  Railway  (of  Pittsburg.) 


OBIQINAL    SCHOEN    STEEL   GONDOLA    CAB,    1898. 

Capacity   ..i vV".' 80,000  lbs. 

Weight 29,900    lbs. 

Length   OTer  end   sills 35  ft.  6  Ins. 

Length  between   truck   centers 24  ft. 

Wheel  base  of  trucks 5  ft.  7  Ins. 

Width    over    stakes 9  ft.  9^  ins. 

Width   Inside    9  ft.  2  Ins. 

Length  Inside 34  ft. 

Height  of  top  from  top  of  rail 7  ft.  4%  Ins. 

Height  of  sides,  Inside 3  ft.  10  ins. 

The  vital  point  in  the  net  cost  of  transportation  being 
directly  dependent  on  the  relation  of  live  to  dead  load,  in 
which  cost  is  involved,  economy  in  tractive  resistance;  fuel 
and  steam  consumption;  reduction  in  train  crew  forces; 
reduction  in  transportation  mileage;    fewer  number  of  cars 
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Penn.sylTanla  Railroad  wood   gonddla 28,000  18,500  137  4.345  2.534,500  3,850,000  6.384,500  60.30 

Pennsylvania   Railroad   wood   gondola 40,000  24,800  96  3.235  2,380.800  3,850.0(»0  6,230.800  61.80 

Pennsylvania   Railroad   wood   gondola 40,000  20,700  96  2,400  1,987,200  3,850,000  5.837.200  6595 

Pennsylvania    Railroad    wood    gondola 40.000  21.000  96  3,600  2,016,000  3.850.000  5,866.000  65.63 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  wood  hopper 40,000  2.S.800  96  2,210  2,284,800  3,850,000  6,134,800  62.75 

Philadelphia  &   Reading  wood  gondola 50,000  23,745  77  2,810  1.828,365  3,850,000  5,678.365  67.81 

Southern    wood    gondola 60,000  26,100  64  2,340  1,670,400  3,850,000  5,520,400  69.74 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  wood  hopper 60,000  29,700  64  1,860  1,900,800  3,850,000  5,750,800  66.95 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  wood  drop-bottom 60,000  27,150  64  2,240  1,737,600  3,850,000  5,587,600  68.91 

Norfolk  &  Western  wood  drop-bottom 60,000  27,400  64  2,340  1.753,600  3,850,000  5,603,600  68.71 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  wood   hopper 60,000  25,150  64  1,865  1.609,600  3,850,000  5,459,600  70.52 

Individual    wood    hopper 60,000  23,400  64  1,730  1,497,600  3.85^000  5.347,600  71.99 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  lines  wood  hopper 60,000  30,800  64  2,340  1,971,200  3,850.000  5.821,200  66.13 

Erie    wood     hopper 70,000  33.300  55  2,090  1.831,500  3.850,000  5.681,500  67.77 

Hocking  Valley  wood   hopper 80,000  33,600  48  1,800  1,612.800  3,850,000  5,462,800  70.17 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  wood  hopper 80,000  36.500  48  1.590  1.752,000  3,850.000  5,602,000  68.7.3 

Pennsylvania  Gg.   wood  hopper 80,000  35,200  48  1,500  1,689,600  3,850,000  5.539,600  69,50 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  steel  hopper 110.000  36,300  85  1,070  1,270,500  3,850,000  5,120,500  75.19 

Algoma   Central   steel   hopper 110,000  29,200  35  840  1,022,000  3.850,000  4,872,000  79.03 

Duluth  &  Iron  Range  steel   hopper 29.000  32  755            928,000  3.850,000  4,778,000  80.58 

Note. — The  cars  represented  In  the  table  were  taken  at  random  and  represent  a'^falr  average  of    those    in  service    under   their    respective 

classes.     Those  of  the  Algoma  Central  and  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  represent  the  mdst  compact  modern  types  of  steel  hopper  cars,  but  on  account 

of  the  extremely  short  wheel  base,  conceotrating  the  load  on  a  short  span,  the  limit  of  their  operations  must  be  confloed  to  the  roads  for  which 
tbey  were  constructed. 
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I  .  handle  and  repair;  and  reduction  in  equipment  of  cars, 
.•  '(pels,  axles  and  other  accessories  connected  therewith,  and 

.  on  down  to  a  saving  in  track  equipment,  all  of  which 
:,i vantages  were  apparent  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
ftovelopment  of  the  steel  car,  is  shown  by  an  Increase  of 
;;;)aut  20  per  cent,  in  the  ratio  of  paying  freight  to  total  load 
Miiuled.    The  tabulation  presented  above  details  this  increase. 

Assuming  a  standard  ore  train  on  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
ilallroad  made  up  of  35  steel  hopper  cars  as  a  basis,  the  total 
;,ia<l  hauled  being  1,925  net  tons,  or  an  average  of  55  net 
tons  (110,000  lbs.)  per  car,  the  advantages  of  the  steel  car 
over  the  wooden  type  are  quite  clearly  defined. 

Note. — The  cars  representeu  in  tne  above  table  were  taken 
.It  random  and  represent  a  fair  average  of  those  In  service 
under  their  respective  classes.  Those  of  the  Algoma  Central 
:nd  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  represent  the  most  compact  modern 


DRIVING   PLANERS. 


The  Variable  Poweb  Required,  as  Revealed  by  the  Individual 

Motor  Dbivb:. 


BY  J.  C.  STEEI7. 


If  the  individual  driving  of  planers  by  electric  motors  had  no 
other  advantage  than  that  of  enabling  its  performance  to  be 
Investigated  from  the  standpoint  of  power  consumed  through- 
out the  complete  cycle  of  its  movements,  that  alone  would  be 
of  great  value.  In  a  certain  large  and  well-equipped  machine 
shop  there  is  an  individual  motor-driven  planer  which  pre- 
sents in  an  interesting  manner  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  driving  of  an  ordinary  planer. 

The  motor  which  drives  the  planer  is  belted  to  the  counter- 
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SCHOEX  gondola  car  for  the  PITTSBUROH,  BESSEMER  &  LAKE  ERIK  RAILROAD. 


types  of  steel  hopper  cars,  but  on  account  of  the  extremely 
sliort  wheel  base,  concentrating  the  load  on  a  short  span,  the 
iirait  of  their  operations  must  be  confined  to  the  roads  for 
which  they  were  constructed. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Utley,  general  manager  of  the 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  for  these  valuable  drawings, 
and  to  Mr.  Charles  L.  Tayidr  for  assistance  in  securing  in- 
formation. 

The  study  of  this  subject  in  collecting  this  information  has 
led  to  similar  treatment  of  the  problem  on  another  railroad, 
which  will  be  presented  in  another  issue. 


Inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  current  required  for  exciting  the 
iield  magnets  of  an  electric  motor  is  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  current  taken  by  the  motor,  the  efficiency  of  the 
method  of  varying  speed  by  field  control  is  very  high  and  is 
!>ractically  the  same  at  minimum  and  maximum  speeds;  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  current  handled  permits  of  the  use 
of  a  very  small  controller  and  renders  it  very  easy  to  arrange 
for  a  large  number  of  different  running  speeds. 


A  test  of  a  300  h.  p.  horizontal  engine  in  England  with  super- 
ueated  steam,  produced  under  the  improved  Schmidt  system 
of  superheating,  has  shown  a  figure  of  9  lbs.  of  steam  per  horse 
power  hour.  The  temperature  at  the  superheater  was  800 
deg.  p. 


shaft  in  the  usual  manner  and  operates  at  a  constant  speed. 
The  planer,  which  was  a  60-in.  x  18-ft.  machine,  was  made  by  a 
prominent  machine  tool  builder,  has  four  cutting  heads  and  is 
spur-gear  driven.  An  ammeter  was  permanently  connected  in 
the  motor  supply  circuit  and  showed  at  all  times  the  quantity 
of  energy  being  used.  At  the  time  of  the  observations  noted 
below,  the  machine  was  at  work  planing  a  block  of  forged 
steel  about  20-ins.  long,  one  tool  cutting  only.  The  capacity 
of  the  ammeter  limited  its  indications  to  100  amperes;  beyond 
that  point  there  was  a  stop  pin. 

The  diagram  presented  in  the  engraving  shows  graphically, 
as  nearly  as  was  possible  to  reproduce  it,  the  varying  quantity 
of  power  input  required  during  a  cycle  of  cutting  and  reversal 
movement  of  the  work.  At  the  moment  of  the  reverse  from  the 
cutting  to  the  return  stroke,  the  pointer  on  ammeter  went 
hard  against  the  stop  pin,  rebounding  slightly  each  time,  thus 
preventing  correct  reading  at  this  period.  The  extreme  amount 
at  that  period  is  here  assumed  as  120  amperes,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly somewhat  low. 

Reference  to  the  diagram  will  show  that  during  the  cu: 
(between  points  A  and  B)  from  10  to  20  amperes  were  used, 
the  average  being  about  15.  At  the  time  of  reverse  from  cut  to 
leturn,  120  (assumed)  amperes  were  used;  during  the  return 
motion  this  dropped  to  40  amperes.  At  the  time  of  the  reverse 
from  return  to  cut,  80  amperes  were  required,  which  quickly 
dropped  to  10  amperes  at  the  beginning  of  the  cut 
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From  this  data  we  have  the  following: 


TANDEM    COMPOUND    FREIGHT    LOCOMOTIVE. 


Power  required  to  reverse  from  cut  to  return  =  40.2  H.P. 
Average  p«wer  required  during  return  stroke  =  22  II.   P. 
Power  required  at  reverse  from  return  to  cut  =  26.8  H.  P. 
Average  power  required  during  rutting  stroke  =  5  H.P. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  at  the  instant  of  reversal  of 
the  platen  from  the  cutting  to  the  return  stroke,  a  surge  of 
power  equal  to  eight  times  that  required  for  the  cut  was  de- 
manded. 

The  machine  was  working  at  a  rate  of  six  strokes  per  min- 
ute, and  .the  amount  of  metal  removed  per  minute  was  2  cu.  ins. 
Ten  amperes  being  the  lowest  amount  required  during  th^ 
cutting  stroke  it  is  assumed  that  the  power  required  to  move 
the  platen,  countershaft,  pulleys,  belts,  etc.  =  3.35  h.  p.  and 
the  power  required  to  remove  the  metal  =  1.65  h.  p.,  or  .825  h.  p 
per  cu.  in. 
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While  this  figure  agrees  very  closely  with  one  which  is  usei 
by  a  certain  electrical  engineer  for  estimating  purposes,  it  is 
of  value  only  for  similar  conditions,  as  to  metal,  shape  of  too), 
depth  of  cut,  and  amount  of  feed.  The  power  necessary  to 
move  the  platen  alone  could,  of  course,  have  been  more  closely 
obtained  had  time  allowed. 

The  conditions  noted  are  about  the  worst  under  which  the 
machine  could  be  operated,  from  an  economical  standpoint 
These  conditions  are  that  of  the  heavy  platen  worked  at  short 
stroke,  which  means  poor  lubrication  and  frequent  reversals, 
and  only  one  tool  at  a  comparatively  light  cut.  The  average 
power  required  for  operating  this  machine  under  the  conditions 
noted  =  !!.♦>  h.  p.  If  the  power  cost  per  horse-power-hour  be 
taken  as  unity,  and  120  cu.  ins.  of  metal  were  removed  per 
hour,  then  10.3  cu.  ins.  were  removed  for  each  unit  of  horse 
power  cost. 

Could  this  same  cut  have  been  taken  at  the  full  length  of 
platen  travel,  the  average  horse  power  would  probably  not  have 
been  over  8.1  h.  p.  This  would  correspond  to  the  removal  of 
nearly  15  cu,  ins.  per  unit  of  power  cost.  Again,  could  the  four 
tools  have  been  'at  work  under  the  same  conditions  of  material, 
cut,  etc.,  the  average  power  used  would  have  been  about  11.5 
h.  p.,  but  the  metal  removed  would  have  been  four  times  as 
greAt, -or  480  cu.  ins.  per  hour — at  the  rate  of  41.7  cu.  ins.  per 
unit  of  power  cost.  While  these  figures  are  not  exact,  they  are 
sufficiently  close  for  approximate  comparison. 


A  train  of  25  English  cars  was  required  to  carry  the  125  in. 
Bement-Miles  crankshaft  lathe  recently  shipped  over  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company's  tracks,  on  its  way  to  the 
Manchester  work.s  of  the  Westinghouse  Electrical  &  Manu 
facturing  Company.  This  interesting  fact  was  noted  recently 
in  the  American  Machinist,  in  an  illustrated  description.  The 
lathe  has  a  bed  64  ft.  long  and  will  swing  pieces  45  ft.  long. 


2—8—0  Type. 


NEW  YORK   CENTK.VL  &   HUDSON    KIVER  RAILROAD. 


As  a  result  of  favorable  experience  with  the  experimental 
locomotive  of  this  type,  illustrated  in  these  pages  last  month, 
the  Schenectady  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company 
have  delivered  a  number  of  more  powerful  locomotives  of  the 
same  type,  which  are  the  most  powerful  ever  used  on  this 
road.  This  class  is  known  as  "G-4"  and  the  tractive  effort  is 
47,500  lbs.,  which  gives  them  the  rating  of  47.570  on  a  basis  of 
100,000  lbs.  as  100  per  cent.  The  experimental  design  was 
rated  at  39  per  cent.  The  new  class  has  4,116  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
surface,  a  figure  which  is  exceeded  by  only  four  locomotives 
in  our  record.  This  surface  is  obtained  with  a  77-in.  boiler 
and  tubes  14  ft.  9  ins.  long. 

The  cylinders  are  16  and  30  by  30  ins.  Both  cylinders  have 
piston    valves,    which    are   exactly    alike.      By    using    crossed 


Uto.s.s     .SECTION. — TANDEM-CX)MPOUND     FREIGHT     LOCOMOTIVE. 
NEW   YORK   fENTRAL  &   HUDSON   RIVER  RAILROAD. 

poits  for  the  high  pressure  cylinders  the  high  pressure  valve  % 
gives  inside  admission  and  the  low  pressure  valve  gives  out- 
side admission.    This  construction  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
cylinders  closely  resemble  the  first  Schenectady  tandem  com*.' . 
pound  for  the  Northern  Pacific   (American  Encjineer,  Septem- 
ber, 1901,  page  271).     For  packing  the  piston  rod  between  the 
cylinders  a  brass  floating  bushing  is  used  as  before,  but  in  this 
case  it  has  water  grooves  and  is  lubricated  from  the  cab.     To 
take  out  the  low  pressure  packing  rings  the  high  pressure 
piston  is  removed  by  a  clamp,  the  back  head  of  the  low  pres-  .., 
sure   cylinder   is    loosened,   the   vertical    portion   of   the   guide 
yoke  is  unbolted   from  the  horizontal  portion  and  the  guides 
come  away  with  the  head  and  the  yoke  without  disturbing  the 
alignment  of  the  guides.     It  is  now  customary  on  this  road 
to  provide  all  new  locomotives  with  cylinder  bushings.     This 
is  done  for  the  high  pressure  cylinders  in  this  case,  but  not 
for  the  low  pressure,  because  of  their  large  diameter.     The..\' 
ariangement  of  the  valves  and  cylinders  on  one  side  of  the 
engine  is  as  shown  on  page  276  of  this  journal  for  September, . 
1901. 

The  frames  are  very  heavy,  being  5  ins.  wide  throughout 
their  length.  They  are  of  cast  steel,  having  forked  back  ends 
for  the  front  portions.  At  the  cylinders  these  have  a  section 
of  5  by  10  ins.  In  large  engines  thimble  pedestal  binders  are 
giving  place  to  the  older  form  of  straps.  In  this  case  cast, 
steel  is  used  and  the  straps  have  toes  2  ins.  deep. 

This  boiler  is  the  largest  ever  used  on  this  road.    It  has  a 
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TANDEM-COMPOUND  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE.— 2-8-0  TYPE. 
NEW    YORK    CENTRAL    &    HUDSON    RIVER    RAILROAD. 

American  Locomotivk  Company,  Schenectady  Works,  Builders. 


.  'i  -^  ■ 


CROSS    SECTION    OK    LOW-PRESSPRK    CYLINDER    AND    tATAE. 


LOXOITl'DINAL    .SECTION    OF    IIKill-PRESSl'RE    CYLINDER    AND    VALVE, 
SHOWIN(i     CR0SSJ':D     PORTS, 


!«- JJ^^i .A 

PISTON  VAL>"E,  rSEI)  FOR  BOTH  HHiH  AND  IX)W  PRESSrRE  CYLINDERS. 

curved  crown  sheet  and  a  steam  space  of  23  ins.  over  the 
crown  sheet,  which  is  liberal  for  so  large  a  boiler.  The  front 
end  is  short  and  has  no  cinder  pocket.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
good  attachment  for  the  cylinders  the  smokebox  has  two  51/2 
by  1  in.  rings,  one  at  the  tube  sheet  and  the  other  at  the 
extension  joint.  Two  16  by  166  in.  main  reservoirs  furnish  a 
large  air  storage  capacity. 

The  following  ratios  and  list  of  dimensions  furnish  means 
for  comparisons  with  other  engines: 

RATIOS. 

Heating  surface  to  volume  of  high-pressure  cylinders =  591.4 

Tractive  weight  to  heating  surface =    48.6 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive  effort. =      42 


Tractive  effort  to  heating  surface =    11.5 

Heating  surface   to   grate   area =     70.9 

Traitive  etlort  X   diameter  of  drivers  to   heating  surface =588.0 

Heating   surface  to   tractive   effort =       8.6% 

Total   weight  to  heating  surface =    54.7 

TANDKM     COMPOlfNI)    FRKKiHT     LOCOMOTIVE. 

2 — 8 — 0  Type. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

General  Oinaensions. 

Gauge 4   ft.  8 14    ins. 

Fuel    ; . .  »i ......  Bituminous   coal 

Weight   in   working  order . 225.000    lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers    200,000  lbs. 

Weight  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 360,500  lbs. 

Wheel  base,  driving 15   ft. 

Wheel  base,  rigid   15  ft. 

Wheel  base,  total 23  ft.  5  ins. 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender 59  ft.  3  ins. 

Cylinders. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 16  and  30  ins. 

Stroke  of  piston    30  ins. 

Horizontal  thickness  of  piston    5  Mj  ins. 

Diameter  of  piston  rod .h.  p.,  3  ins. ;    1.  p.,  4  ins. 

Kind  of  piston-rod  packing Gibbs  vibrating  cup 

Valves. 

Kind  of  slide  valves Piston   type 

Greatest  travel  of  slide  valves 6   ins. 

Outside   lap   of  slide   valves %    in. 

Inside  clearance  of  slide  valves H.  p.,  0  in. ;    1.  p.,   14  in- 
Lead  of  valves  in  full  gear: 

Line  and  line  F.  &  B.  14  in.  lead  at  half  stroke 

Wheels,  Etc. 

Number  of  driving  wheels 8 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire 51  ins. 

Material  of  driving  wheels,  centers    Cast  steel 

Thickness    of   tire 3%    Ins. 

Diameter  and  length  of  driving  journals: 

Main,  10  ins.;    others,  9%  z  12  ins. 
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I>iaiueter  and  length  of  main  erankpin  journals.  .7  ins.  diameter  x  7  ins. 
Diameter  and   length  of  side-rod  erankpin  journals : 

Front,  5x4  ins.;    back,  5  x  4  Vi   ins;    inter.,  5'^  ins.  diam.  x  5  ins. 

Kngine  truck,  kind Two-wheel,  swing  bolster 

Engine  truck,  journals eVi   ins.  diameter  x  10  ins. 

Diameter  of  engine  truck  wheels 30  ins. 

Kind  of  engine  truck  wheels Krupp  steel  tire 

'.  ,;  Boiler. 

Style    . . ; . .' Extended  wagon  top 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 77   ins. 

Working  pressure 210   lbs. 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox : 

13-16,  15-16,  9-16,  1,  %,  %  and  %  in. 

Firebox,    length .  .v. 105    ins. 

Firebox,   width    .>  .j>v- , 79  V4    ins. 

Firebox,  depth   .^;><<ry,-..  .Front,  82  ins. ;    back,  65  ins. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness  i- 

Sides,  5-16  in.  ;    back,   %  In. ;    crown,  %  In. ;    tube  sheet,  9-16  in. 

Firebox,  water  space 4  ins.  front,  4  ins.  sides,  4   ins.  back 

Firebox,    crown    staying.  .  Radial    stays    screw   through    crown    and    shell 

except  6  center  rows  to   have  button   heads  under  crown  and  3  front 

transverse    rows    expansion    stays 

Firebox,  staybolts Taylor  iron.  1   in.  diameter,  4-in.  centers 

Tubes,    number    507 


Tubes,  diameter 

Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheets.;;, 

Firebrick,    supported    on ,> 

Heating  surface,   tube.-; . 

Heating   surface,   water   tubes   ... 

Heating   surface,   firebox    

Heating    surface,    total    ,.. 


-*"f  '•  •'•  •  •  V**  .'.:*'■*.'*  *.^f 


2    ins. 

.14  ft.  9  ins. 

Tubes 

,3  889.3  sq.  ft. 

26  sq   ft. 

.  .  201.2  .sq.  ft. 

.4,116.5  sq.  ft. 

Grate   surface    .  .    V  ..;+  .  .vi-.-i..  .iii;.**;. 58  sq.  ft. 

Ashpan,   style    .  .  .  .  .  . .  , . .  ^ .  .,...,,.•  ?.»..'..'. -.i..-  . .  .  .Hopper,    sectional 

Exhaust  pipes  ...  .  .  i  ;iT.'«.i  i.'..i--i  •*,.*..,. .-".... Single,    low 

Exhau-t  nozzles   .  .  ...  .  .'.  ...  .  .  .  .  ." .  :  .  .  .  .  .6,  5>4,  and  5%   ins.  diameter 

Smokestack,    inside  diameter    20    ins. 

Smokestack,  top  above  rail 14   ft.   10  ins. 

Boiler  supplied  by.  .  . .  i.. v. (.  v?>-«  •  •  Monitor  injector  No.  11 

■    '\  .  ^        Tender.    ■ 

Style i  .■>», ;».  ;.ii-.>  . .  .  .Water    bottom 

Weight  empty   ..v»:. . . .. . . , »..".i.  .v\w(Est.)    51,500  lbs. 

Wheels,    number     .  ,i., .'....  v.  .'</.■;  .  ; ... .  .'.'i,';  \i..  .  J-.  ,;'..J^-. 8 

Wheels    diameter    .....,, ...  i.  .,.,., . .  .v.  ;,v.  ..-....■; . , 33   Ins. 

.fournals.  diameter  and  length 5V^   Ins.  diameter  x   10  Ins. 

Wheel  base   20  ft.  3  ins. 

Tender   frame 10-in.    steel   channels 

Tender  trucks.  ..  .Two-wheel,  center  bearing.  Fox  pressed   steel   bolsters 

Water  capacity 7,000  U.   S.   gals. 

Coal  capacity    <>  v.«v.;^ 12  ton  ■ 


WHAT  MOTIVE  POWER  OFHCERS  ARE  THINKING 

ABOUT. 


EDITOBIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  draughting-room  is  becoming  an  index  of  the  character 
o"  a  motive  power  organization.  By  a  visit  to  the  draughting- 
room  one  may  form  a  correct  opinion  not  only  as  to  the  kind  of 
men  in  charge  of  the  department,  but  of  the  probability  of 
their  advancement.  The  contrasts  in  draughting-rooms  are 
becoming  more  striking,  and,  in  fact,  impressive. 

A  large  road,  which  in  the  past  has  been  noted  as  progres- 
sive, is  now  found  to  have  a  draughting-room  filled  with  men 
Bome  of  whom  have  been  there  for  many  years,  who  have 
^^orked  at  the  same  tables,  doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  ac- 
companied by  a  sprinkling  of  youngsters  from  the  shop.  The 
room  is  in  a  dirty  place,  next  to  a  roundhouse,  with  an  ash- 
pit on  one  side  and  coal  chutes  on  the  other.  The  room  is 
crowded,  poorly  lighted,  unventilated,  littered  with  old  draw- 
ings and  generally  slovenly.  The  presence  of  the  old  men 
indicates  that  the  draughting-room  is  a  pocket  in  which  the 
faithful  draughtsman  is  allowed  to  remain  until  he  becomes 
unambitious.  The  presence  of  the  boys  from  the  shop  is  a 
good  feature,  but  in  this  instance  it  seems  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  a  desire  to  run  the  room  cheaply,  there  are  so  many 
of  them. 

This  draughting-room  was  not  always  in  this  condition,  and 
that  it  has  been  allowed  to  drift  indicates  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  department  officers  of  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  profitable  tools  given  to  their  hands  to  use.  The 
draughting-room  cannot  possibly  be  what  it  should  be  under 
any  such  conditions.  Instead  of  being  an  important  part  of  the 
brains  of  the  department,  it  seems  to  be  considered  a  neces- 
sary evil,  and  those  who  are  condemned  to  its  imprisonment 
are  to  be  pitied. 

These  comments  are  suggested  by  conversation  between  the 
visitor  and  the  men  in  the  leisure  of  the  noon  hour.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  railway  clubs  and  technical  press  were  mentioned. 
The  draughtsmen  showed  little  interest  in  either,  which  led 
the  visitor  to  remark  that  if  they  would  read  a  good  technical 
paper  and  follow  the  work  of  the  railway  clubs  they  might 
perhaps  obtain  advancement.  It  would  oe  perfectly  safe  to 
make  a  rule  to  discharge  draughtsmen  or  foremen  who  do  not 


familiarize  themselves,  through  a  technical  paper  and  the  rail- 
road clubs,  with  general  progress  in  their  line  of  work. 

A  very  pleasing  contrast  was  found  on  another  and  much 
smaller  road,  where  the  draughting-room  was  large,  bright, 
clean  and  oruerly,  and  full  of  earnest,  interested  and  bright- 
looking  young  men.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  busy  workshop,  telling 
of  the  priae  of  the  officers  of  the  road  in  an  efficient  working 
department.  It  is  evidently  considered  as  a  channel  through 
which  the  men  may  pass  into  other  branches,  and  is  not  al- 
lowed to  become  an  ambition-killing  pocket.  It  is  easy  to  pre- 
dict a  bright  and  growing  future,  not  oniy  for  the  young  men 
in  this  draughting-room,  but  for  the  superior  officers  of  the 
department,  who  are  broad-minded  enough  to  make  the 
draughting-room  contribute  to  their  succesa. 

It  is  hoped  that  those  to  whom  these  paragraphs  may  apply 
will  read  them.  It  is  also  hopea  that  discouraged  draughts- 
men will  read  luem.  The  draughting-room  is  one  of  the 
best  schools  of  experience  to  be  had  on  a  railroad,  but  it  is 
not  a  place  in  which  a  good  man  should  stay  until  he  is  old. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  draughting-room  if  a  man 
Bhows  by  his  work  as  a  draughtsman  his  ability  to  carry  execu- 
tive responsibilities.  Good  foremen  are  always  in  demand, 
and  this  should  be  moted  by  the  draughtsman  who  has  execu- 
tive ability.       -   "i\  f      v- 


Electric  distribution  of  power  is  a  feature  of  every  plan  for 
extending  railroad  shop  plants  and  of  every  new  plant.  The 
progress  of  the  last  five  years  in  this  direction  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. In  all  cases  the  plans  for  power  houses  provide  for 
extension  when  the  demand  for  power  shall  increase  beyond  a 
reasonable  overload  for  the  equipment  which  is  installed. 
But  there  is  danger  of  providing  too  little  space  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  convenience  of  electric  driving  is  such  as  to  lead  to 
unexpected  extensions,  and  while  going  to  the  expense  of 
erecting  a  power  house,  a  larger  provision  for  the  future 
should  be  made.  In  the  case  of  the  shop  improvements  on 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  completed  about  two 
years  ago,  the  power  house  was  made  large  enough  for  an 
increase  of  100  per  cent.,  and  now  the  only  available  space 
remaining  is  that  which  will  soon  be  required  for  another 
air  compressor.  A  new  Allis-Chalmers  cross-compound 
vertical  engine  is  now  nearly  ready  for  service.  It  is  direct- 
coupled  to  a  500-kw.  General  Electric  generator  furnishing 
2,000  amperes  at  250  volts.  The  engine  has  22  and  36  x  42-in. 
cylinders  and  operates  non-condensing.  An  engine  of  this 
character  gives  a  power  house  a  business-like  appearance; 
and  that  a  capacity  of  500  kw.  is  needed  is  an  indication  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  growth  of  electric  power  distribution. 

When  constructing  a  power  house  of  large  capacity,  the 
steam  and  electrical  engineering  problems  become  interesting, 
and  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  application  of  good 
business  and  engineering  judgment.  This  constitutes  a  new 
field  on  steam  railways  and  a  new  opportunity  is  offered  for 
young  men  who  are  thoroughly  informed  on  electric  and  steam 
engineering  questions.  Railroad  shops  are  nearly  always 
located  near  large  cities  in  order  to  secure  a  good  labor  mar- 
ket. Railroads  always  have  a  large  amount  of  lighting  at 
such  points,  and  they  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunities for  extending  their  central  power  station  functions 
to  include  station  and  yard,  as  well  as  shop  lignting.  In  sev- 
eral places  plants  of  this  kind  are  being  worked  out. 


In  several  of  the  older  shops  visited  bolt  and  even  forging 
machines  were  found  in  small  buildings  at  some  considerable 
distance  from  the  machine  or  blacksmith  shops,  and  in  one 
case  this  machinery  was  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  erecting 
shop.  This  location  was  selected  because  the  space  was  avail- 
able, and  without  thought  of  the  fact  that  convenience  to  the 
stock  of  supplies  and  easy  supervision  are  important  for  such 
work.  While  such  locations  may  sometimes  be  justified,  this 
sort  of  thing  is  typical  of  the  old  school  of  railroad  shop  man- 
agement, in  which  commercial  questions  were  not  given  suffi- 
cient attention.  Such  mistakes  are  not  made  in  successful 
commercial  establishments,  and  they  are  fortunately  becoming 
less  frequent  in  railroad  shops. 
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f-nrved  <  rown  sheot  and  a  sioani  auavo  oi  i';'.  ins.  over  the 
rrown  sheet,  which  is  liberal  for  so  lar^e  a  boiler.  The  front 
end  is  short  and  has  no  cinder  pocket.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
good  attachment  for  the  cylinders  the  .sniol<el)ox  has  two  .'.'... 


Tta.tivi-  dTciri    In    licatiiiK    ^-urfii'i'.*  .'.i  i  .'■.LI. .:'',  ;■;.-.  ,'-.;.-.s/. 

ll<':itiiiK   siiil;n-r   Id    ijr.ili'   area '.  .  .  : .......-;.;.■ 

Tiiiiiivc   iiH.it     ■    (liaiiii'tiT  (.f  (lri\<'r>   to    licaliii^  surfjice.  .  . 

Ili-aliiif,'    Millar.-    til    Iraifivt'    .'iTdrt ,.,,....-;...' 

'I'lilal    wci^lit    lit    Irt'aiiiii;    -urfair.  ...  ;V.'..  .■.-•.:. ^.-w-,  ,..;•..*.'... , 


=    11.5 

=  70. It 
=  5s.s.(; 
=     8.G'; 

=    .M  7 


TA.M'liM     iiiMI'i.rxii     l--|!l:i<;HT     l.ocnMi.nVK. 
L'         Nil    T.V|><'. 

New  Vui:K  tiiiiral  At   llui|.<on  Itiwr  Itailnwd 
•'■■'■.•.  .•.'    (Jciiiral    I  •iiiit'n~icin.sr-    .•■.:•.'■ - 


Oauuo    ^- . 

WiiKhJ    in   WfirklHK  r>rd«"r. ..'.....'..'....  ./.'-; 

\Vi'i«lit   on  (IriviTs    '.v. 

Wciiihi   .iiKiin'  aii«l  i<-ml«'r  iicvyorkiiii;  owIotv  , 

Wliftl   t.asf.   ilriviiiK   ■.';..■,......'. -.i.  ^ -.-.■.  . 

Whfil   l)asc,    risiil    .............  ...  .  .  '.  ,i.-.v 

U'h.'il   has..,   tilt  a  I ';  .  .  ;  . 

Wlii'cl  hiiM-,  loliil,  ciiKiiie  Hixl  IcikIit.  .  .;/•.,, 


l>ianif't(*r  of  ryllndin"?*    .  .  .  .  . ';  . 

.Sirokc  of  iiisUiii    

ili>ri/.oiila1    iliitkiio.-^   of   pi.ston 

i  tiaiiii'tir  of  iii^ldii   rod 

KiuU  uf  pj.stuii-ruU  puckiiix.. ... 

Kind   of   slidi>   valves 


Cvliiidfrs. 


..,,..r.:..:;    I  ft'  STr.   fns. 
...V . .; . .  lUi miiiiious   coal 

i-.-.'.-, , . . .  .::;;.'>. (•<•(»  its. 

.V,  ;-.:-'^ . .  •  .U'K'.oiMi  lbs. 

...  .ylV.  ;  .  ,.  .vUO.OtMl    lbs. 

•' •  •     '  ■•.   ■  ■■■  '         1  f.  ft 
,V--  .-V;.  .i;.>  . 15  ft. 

; . . . .,.  •, . : > , ,.. . .  2:5  n.  .'■.  ins. 
j..j ,.,:-.<,,., ,>...^s)  ft.  '.i  iuH. . 

.^';  i-..i  ■;•;:,;.' .10  and  "ft  Ins. 

■Vi  ..•'»>.' ;^-  i\.', ;{<•   ins. 

.:•,.'...;.'.  .  .  .  ; 5  '-J    ins. 

•.'..ih-  p..  •"*.  ins.:    I.  p.,   l  ins. 
:  » ,;.\. , .  rC(U)b«  vtbratiiig  <up 


Vjifytps, 


by    1    in.    rinst^.   onf   at   the   tube  sheet   and   the   other  at   the      <;r.at.si  trav.i  of  .siid«>  valv«-s 

(>ul>idf    lap   dl    .-^lidi'   valves... 

extension  joint.     Two  M  by  1«;«  in.  main  reservoirs  furnish  a 


•' «  •'«■{.;•  ;• .'  •  • -•  i:»:»"^  •.-.  «  •> 

.  Piston  typ<' 
. •;   ins. 

V.'.V.'^.fir  1)!.'  0'  iri/;' 

. 'h    in. 

1.  p..    U   in- 

large  air  storage  capacity.  ..  :.=.■■•.;>■■•.  '-^^ '^^ 

The  following  ratios  and  list  of  dimensions  furnish  means 
for  tomparisoBs  with  other  engines: 


*.  ■  JtATluS.        ■      •■ 

Ilruting  -.(irface  to  voliiinc  of  higli-pressiirt-  cyljndors. 

Trai  livf   wt-ight   to  beating  .-urfaie 

Trtictlve  weight  to  tractive  eff"rt.  ......  ._.».',:..■..... ; 


=    4.s.t: 
=       4  2 


Insidi-  il.'araiifc  of  slide  valves... 
Lead  of  valves  in  full  Rear: 

Line  and  line  F.  .v.   H.    'j    in.  lead  at  half  stroke 

WJieels,  Etc.    V  ..  ;  ;  .    ^    .--f   :        /';•;';// 

.Vimilier   of  drivinj;   wheels 

I)ianiili-r  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire. 

.Mat.  rial   of  driviiiK  wheels,  centers    

riiii  kliess    of    lire 

liiaiiieter  and   length  of  driving  journals; 

Main.  10  Ins. :    others,  9^  x  12  ins. 


•  •  V  •    •   *  ,•'  •   *  •■  fc 


•  .*    •    •/«•>-,•'•  ^    «.  •'  •    ■  -a 


;.V;;8 
. . .  .'»1  ins. 
•  Ca.'it  .steel 
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i;:iinfl<T  Hud  ItiiKtli  of  main  i  laiikpin  jduinals.  .7  ins.  diameters  7  ins. 
'  •jiiiiii'l<'r  and    Iciintli  of  si<lc-i-()d   crankpiii   journals: 

Kroiit.  ."«  ,\  4  ins.;-  back.  .")  .\  4 ',4   ins;    intor..  .5'..;   ins.  dfani.  x  ."  ins. 

."Kii«iH<'  tiu<  k.  kind ■  •  •  •.    .......  .Tvvn-who.1.  swinji;  holster 

:i:iiuinc  truck,  journals ,  .  ...';.,....  .,«j'/4    ins*,  diameter  x   !«•  ifis. 

•■I'»iaini'ler  of  ctiKinc  truck  wlu-els..  ,  :  , ....'. .  .vi.  I;.-.  .  . ..';{•>   ins. 

;ji<iiMl  wf  eugiue  truck  wheels. ........  v.. .. .'.,;...  ...^  .Krupp  steel  iire, 

?■■■  '^  '■  ?  .-■:-:^--y^'-\^.  ■■■■;.  - .       noiivr.v.-'AC:'{~'  'i-  .     :    '.  ■■''.<■ -r} 

Stylr    .,......■.-.......:.....  .  , ,  ..  . , .  ..■,».•.  i . . ;  ^Sxteadcd   waRoh  t'^r*' 

outride  diameter  of  first   ring.!.  ,■.•.....  ..v...^.;. ... .. 77    Ins. 

VVorkiJiK   pressure ... ........  .210    lUs. 

TliickiicHs  of  plates  itt  barrel  and  outside  of  fireliox:  -     V  ' 

J  13-l!li.  15-lU,  y-16,  1,   %,  %.A»»d  'i   "»^ 

:i'irciMi.\.    Ienf;ili    ...  /.  v ... , , ...;  .v  ,. . , .  .^. .;.,. .:. ,  ,-v;;  .', . .-.  i  .>  .  •.  .  VCt    ins. 
.Kin  Im)X.    width    .....  ,  .'.  . ;  .i  <  .,  i,  .  ..'.;fv,.%  .V  ..  ;.  .:..;.  .  .;  .-.  .  .7y  Vi    ins. 

Kircl.ox.  depth    ....,..-;  .V. ..  ..Front,  82  ins. ;    baick.  G5  ins. 

:Kiie!)o.>:  plates,  thickness:   .    ''    ■:■■.•.-. 

Sides,  .".-li;  in.;    biu-lc,    'Ki    in.  :    crown.    %    in.:    tube  sheet.  O-lii  in. 
.l-'irelHix,  water  space.  ............  4   ins.   front.  4  ins.  sides.  4    ins.  hack 

Pireho.v.    crown    sta.vinjj.  .  Radial    stays    screw    throu^li    crown    and    shell 
cxiept    ti   center   n^ws   lo   lijive  button    heads   under  crown   and   ;'.   front 
V     transverse    row>    expansion    stays 

Kirclto.x,  stayholts Taylor  iron.    I    in.  dianteter.   4 -in.  centers 


Tubes,    number 

Tillies,   diameter 

Tillies.  len>;tli  over  tube  sheet* 
Firebrick,    suiiporli'd    on..... 

.1lcaiin«   surface,    tube.-    ...... 

MciitiiiK  surface 
I  leal  ins  surface 
Ib'atint;    surface 

iIlMie    surfact' ;  .  . 

Aslipaii.    style    ....•...,....■■. 

Kxbaust    pipes   ................ 

Kxhau  t  nnzzle.«    ......... 

jimokestack.  inside  diamet< 
Smok.sta- k.  lop  alu>ve  rail 
it'oiler  supidied  by .  .'...C  ,'.  , 


water  tubes 
firebox  .  .  .  . 
total    ....  . 


rfiyie  ;.. . ...  v. r. »;:;..-. ■, v. x.,.. 

Weight    etupt.v    ....  ^r'.-^.  ..:■•;  i 
Wheels,    number   ..'....!.■... 
Wheels    diameter    .;'.;:.  :..  .  . 
.)<  Mitials,  diameter  {tnd  length 

Wheel    base    . ...  .  .  . 

.Tender   frame 

-Tender  trucks. 

Water  lapaiity 

.('oiil  capacity    . 


.  .  ................  i  .:..  .  .507 

.,...,... ;;i,;. .;-.i;;:. .:...:, . .2  ins. 

....'. ,  . '.  jf..  ^^.^i  .\  ,'y.y..  .14  ft.  9  ins; 
... ,  .\,.  ;', ;  ■■-■'■  .-.  .;■;■...■. ; . . .  .  .  .  .  .Tubes 

;.,.;./.  ;■;....:.;;..,;.  ^y^.s  .3  sss.a  sq.  ft. 
. .:. . .-, .  ,,  ,".■ . .'. ;  ,-.i.. ■■."..;  ;■ .  i. . .  .2«;  sq  ft. 

vVv.  .■.;4. .-.•;;  .::;v: ;•!,;....;•..-. -^oi. 2  s<j.  ft. 
.  ;>■..;.;. V '.■..■,  .':'■. '.V.  ,.,.■■;.';  ;4,11»!..^  sq.  ft. 

.T..;  ,' ,  .  ;  .  ■.  .. .  ..i  •• .  ...  .•  ..i'..  . ':.'  i  .  .  .  .  .">S  s<J.  ft . 

/  . ,. ;.  .  .  ..•>'.. ... .'  i.. '.  >..i- .'  1  lopper.    sect  iona  I 

;.;.,....:;;..  '..•;.  i\!'s.. ...-.  .  ..  .  .Sin«le.    low 

.,..,■•..  .V.4»i..5;«^,.ai^  5%   ins.  diameter 

;  ?  i. .;  .  J  .  i-;  .,..■.  i'.  .  .'.:•..  -.- . 2n    ins 

.  ,V,/i;:,.;y..  .  .V  .....;..  14    ft.    lo   in^. 

.......:...;.>  ...Monitor  injector  N'p,  11 

;T<»Miler.'..;.  .■■•:'      . 

.'.  .',■..'.•.■.■;  .  ,.'i.V.-.-  -•-•".'  ..4':.- .  i.  Water    bottom 

....  .i.;;;,..v;v.;.:;^,V<Esn   51.50<»  lbs., 

.'.','.".•.■,  i';  ..'i';   '.<■■■.■■."■'.■..,..•.■■;'.'■■.••.■■•...■...■■.   ',  8'v 
. .  '•;;:■;!/ .:.  !..;;;.v.^!  !!;■"' '. !  'ss'hls. 

:.........;  .5'i  ins.  diameter  X   l"  ins. 

•  ■•.•...•■..•.  ;:v  .../..•.■.  K:..  ... 2<t  ft.  :\  ins. 

■  • ..  .  ...  .  .  ; -,.  ,  ;.  .  .     .  .Kt-in.    steel   <  hatinels 

Two^wheel.  renter  bcarinK.  Fi»x  press*'d  steel   bolsters 
.  i  .  .;.  ..'...  ■  .  -,;;  ,.--'.;<'^-»->  ••••.•'*. W>0  U.^S.  gals. 

...-;.-...  . .  .  i.v.,  >, .  .  .  i  ^  i.  .'i,:  .  .\,[.:.r.\  -.,.;  .'.^■.  ...  12  ton  - 


WHAT  MOTIVE  POWER  OFFICERS  ARE  THINKING 

•  -•:.-•  ■.:■.-.::..--./■   V    ABOUT.  ,^' ::••/■.-•..;••--.:...-  -y.  ■. 


:  \  ~  -5     ,   : : 


KIUTDRIAI,  CORItESPO.XUE.VCE.  ■ 


The  flraiiprliting-room  is  hpcoming  an  index  of  the  character 
o'  a  motive  power  org.inization.  IJy  a  visit  to  the  draiighiing- 
rooin  one  may  form  a  corrcv  t  opinion  not  only  a.'^  to  tlie  liinU  of 
pjen  in  chaPKe  of  the  department.  I)iit  of  the  probal)ility  of 
their  advancement.  The  contrasts  in  dranghting-rooms  are 
becoming  more  strilving.  and.  in  fact,  impressive. 
■  A  large  road,  which  in  the  past  has  been  noted  as  progres- 
sive, is  now  found  to  have  a  draughiing-roora  filled  with  men 
some  of  whom  have  been  there  for  many  years,  who  have 
vorkod  at  the  same  tables,  doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  ac- 
companied by  a  sprinkling  of  youngsters  from  the  shop.  The 
room  is  in  a  dirty  place,  ne.xt  to  a  roundhouse,  with  an  ash* 
pit  on  one  side  and  coal  chutes  on  the  other.  The  room  is 
crowded,  poorly  lighted,  unventilatod,  littered  with  old  draw- 
ings and  generally  slovenly.  The  presence  of  the  old  men 
indicates  that  the  draughiing-room  is  a  pocket  in  which  the 
faithful  draughtsman  is  allowed  to  remain  until  he  becomes 
unambitious.  The  presence  of  the  boys  from  the  shop  is  a 
.i;oo(l  feature,  but  in  this  instance  it  seems  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  a  desire  to  run  the  room  cheaply,  there  are  so  many 
of  them.  ;>■  .  ...\r'.-    .  '  -.-^  ;••-;/  .^^V^-''v-'^^"v '^^^      '  :^■.  .■•'■'• ' 

This  draught ing-room  was  not  always  in  this  condition,  and 
that  it  has  been  allowed  to  drift  indicates  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  department  officers  of  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  profitable  tools  given  to  their  hands  to  use.  Thd^ 
draughting-room  cannot  possibly  be  what  it  should  be  under 
any  such  conditions.  Instead  of  being  an  important  part  of  the 
brains  of  the  department,  it  seems  to  be  considered  a  neces- 
sary evil,  and  those  who  are  condemned  to  its  imprisonment 
are  to  be  pitied.  ._-,.■  ^.v^^j ;    >  -. 

These  comments  are  suggested  by  conversation  between  the' 
visitor  and  the  men  in  the  leisure  of  the  noon  hour.  The  sub- 
j<^cts  of  the  railway  chilis  and  technical  press  were  mentioned. 
The  draughtsmen  showed  little  interost  in  either,  which  led 
the  visitor  to  remark  that  if  they  would  read  a  good  technical 
paper  and  follow  the  work  of  the  railway  clubs  they  might 
perhaps  obtain  advancement.  It  would  ue  perfectly  safe  to 
make  a  rule  to  discharge  dratightsmen  or  foremen  who  do  not 


familiarize  themselves,  through  a  leihnical  paper  an<l  the  rail- 
road clubs,  witli  general  progress  in  their  line  of  work. 

A  very  pleasing  contrast  was  found  on  another  and  much 
emaller  road,  where  the  draughting-room  was  large,  bright, 
clean  aird  oruerly,  and  full  of  earnest,  interested  and  bright* 
looking  5'oung  men.  It  was.  in  fact,  a  busy  workshop,  telling 
of  the  priae  of  the  officers  of  the  road  in  an  efficient  working 
department.  It  is  evidently  considered  as  a  channel  through 
which  the  men  may  pass  into  otiier  branches,  and  is  not  al- 
lowed lo  become  an  ambition-killing  pocket.  It  is  easy  to  pre- 
dict a  bright  and  growing  future,  not  oniy  for  the  young  men 
in  this  draughting-room.  but  for  the  superior  officers  of  the 
department,  who  are  broad-minded  enough  to  make  the 
draughting-room  contribute  to  their  success. 

It  is  hoped  that  those  to  whom  these  paragraphs  may  apply 
will  read  them.  It  is  also  hopeu  that  discouraged  draughts 
men  will  read  tuem.  The  draughting-room  is  one  of  the 
best  schools  of  experieut  .•  lo  l»c  had  on  a  railroail.  but  it  is 
not  a  place  in  which  a  good  man  should  stay  until  he  is  old. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  draughting-room  if  a  man 
Bhows  by  his  work  as  a  draughtsman  his  ability  to  carry  execu- 
tive responsibilities.  Good  foremen  arc  always  in  demand, 
and  this  should  be  noted  by  the  draughtsman  who  has  execu- 
tive ability.  ■  r'-^- '■'"-■^  ■'-'/,■■-■ 


Electric  distribution  of  power  is  a  feature  of  every  plan  for 
extending  railroad  shop  plants  and  of  (very  new  plant.  The 
progress  of  the  last  five  years  in  this  direction  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. In  all  cases  the  plans  for  jMJwer  houses  provide  for 
extension  when  the  <lem md  for  power  shall  increase  beyond  a 
reasonable  overload  for  the  equipment  which  is  installed. 
But  there  is  danger  of  providing  too  little  space  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  convenience  of  electric  driving  is  such  as  lo  lead  to 
unexpected  extensions,  and  while  going  to  the  expense  of 
eretiing  a  power  house,  a  larger  provision  for  the  fuitire 
should  be  made.  In  the  case  of  the  shop  improvements  on 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  completed  about  two 
years  ago.  the  power  house  was  made  large  enough  for  an 
increase  of  Uiti  per  cent.,  and  now  the  only  available  space 
remaining  is  that  which  will  soon  he  required  for  another 
air  compressor.  A  new  Allis-Chalmers  cross-compound 
vertical  engine  is  now  nearly  ready  for  service.  It  i.s  direct- 
coopled  to  a  .">Ott-kw.  General  Electric  generator  furnishing 
2,(ttl0  amperes  at  250  volts.  The  engine  has  22  and  30  x  42-in. 
cylin<lers  and  operates  non-condensing.  An  engine  of  this 
character  gives  a  power  house  a  business-like  appearance; 
and  that  a  capacity  of  .'»00  kw.  is  needed  is  an  inclication  of 
the  possil)ilities  of  the  growtli  of  electric  power  distribiiiiou. 

When  constructing  a  power  house  of  large  capacity,  the 
steam  and  electrical  engineering  problems  l)ecome  interesting, 
and  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  application  of  good 
business  and  engineering  judgment.  This  constitutes  a  new 
field  on  steam  railways  and  a  new  opporttinity  is  offered  for 
young  men  who  are  thoroughly  informed  on  electric  and  steam 
engineering  questions.  Railroad  shops  are  nearly  always 
located  near  large  cities  in  order  to  secure  a  good  labor  mar- 
ket. Railroads  always  have  a  large  amount  of  lighting  at 
such  points,  and  they  are  beginning  to  aiipreciate  the  oppor- 
tunities for  extending  their  central  power  station  functions 
to  inchide  station  and  yard,  as  well  as  shop  lignting.  la  sev- 
eral places  plants  of  this  kind  are  being  worked  out.     •    - 


In  several  of  the  older  shops  visited  bolt  and  even  fotping 
machines  were  found  in  small  buildings  at  some  considoraiile 
distance  from  the  machine  or  blacksmith  shops,  and  in  one 
case  this  machinery  was  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  erecting 
■shop.  This  location  was  sele<ted  because  the  space  was  avail- 
able, and  without  thought  of  the  fact  that  convenience  to  the 
sto<  k  of  supplies  and  easy  supervision  are  important  for  such 
work.  While  such  locations  may  sometimes  be  jtistified,  this 
sort  of  thing  is  ty])ic  al  of  the  old  school  of  railroad  shop  nian- 
agfment,  in  whic  h  commercial  questions  were  tiot  given  suffi 
cient  attention.  Such  mistakes  are  not  made  in  stucessftil 
cohimercial  establishments,  and  they  are  fortunately  becoming 
less  frequent  in  railroad  shops.  .-:-,•;-•.■■'":"?! 


.'...•■■':-: .  -i- 
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MACHINE    TOOL    PROGRESS. 


Fkeds  and  Drivks. 


UV   C.    W.    OBEUT. 


either  slot  1  or  2,  clutch  N  is  actuated  and  clutch  M  is  locked 
in  a  central  position;  when  handle  L  is  in  slots  3  or  4,  clutch 
M  is  in  UM  and  N  is  locked  out  of  clutch. 

Four  speeds  are  also  available  from  the  back  gear  box,  Y. 
This  device  consists  of  a  three-shaft  change-gear  arrangement 
in  which  two  double-throw  clutches  are  operated  by  the 
handles,  Q  and  K,  Figs.  21  and  24.  This  device  is  similar  in 
principle  to  the  four-speed  change  gear  mechanism  described 


The  most  extensive  use  of  the  positive-drive  variable-speed 
mechanism .  has  been  made  by  the  Bickford  Drill  and  Tool 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  have  utilized  it  not  only  for 
the  feeds  but  also  for  the  main  drives  of  their  Bickford  radial 
drills.  The  manifest  advantages  of  the  gear-drive  mechan- 
ism over  the  cone-pulley-and-belt  method  of  driving  offer 
strong  inducements  to  its  use  on  main  drives  and  it  has 
proved  very  successful   in  this  application. 

The  main  drive  of  the  Bickford  drill  is  through  two  inde- 
pendent change  gear  mechanisms,  one  at  the  base  of  the 
column.  X,  and  the  other,  Y.  at  the  rear  of  the  arm,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  22  and  24,  and  also  in  Fig.  21.  The  main  speed  box, 
X.  receives  power  on  pulley.  P.  and  delivers  to  a  vertical 
shaft  within  the  column.  The  vertical  shaft  drives  back  gear 
l)ox  Y-  through  gears  at  the  top  of  the  column  and  a  splined 
shaft  extending  down  along  the  rear  to  permit  vertical  adjust- 
ments of  the  arm;  from  the  back  gear  mech- 
anism the  drill  spindle  is  driven  direct. 

Figs.  22  and  23  present  an  external  and  a 
sectional  view  of  the  main  speed  box,  X. 
Power  is  received  on  pulley  P  of  the  device, 
which  is  keyed  to  the  driving  shaft  S,  Fig. 
23.  Upon  this  shaft  S  is  keyed  the  four 
gears,  A.  H,  C  and  I),  of  varying  sizes,  and 
each  one  of  these  gears  meshes  with  a  cor- 
responding gear  running  loose  on  the  driven 
shaft.  T.  as  shown  at  E,  F.  G  and  K.  The 
four  different  speeds  available  through  these 
combinations  are  obtained  by  throwing  one 
of  the  clutches.  M  or  N,  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion. whi<'h  is  accomplished  by  the  handle  L. 

The  proi>er  direction  in  whi<h  to  throw 
handle.  J>,  is  indicated  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  gear  case  (see  Fig.  22),  at  the  open- 
ing through  which  the  handle  projects.  This  opening  is 
shaped  like  a  letter  "H"  laid  sideways,  and  each  of  its  four 
corners  or  slots  are  numbered  in  succession  from  1  to  4,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  22.  The  lever  L  is  capable  of  being  swung  in 
two  directions,  so  that  it  may  be  set  over  into  line  with  either 
pair  of  slots.  1  and  2  or  3  and  4,  and  then  may  be  thrown  into 
either  slot  of  that  pair. 

The  lever  L  is  arranged  to  positively  operate  a  different 
clutch  for  either  pair  of  slots  in  the  "H."     Thus,  when  In 


KIG.     21. — THE 


niCKKORn     RADIAL     PRITX.        EQUIPPED     WITH     VARIABLE-SPEED   GEARED 
DRIVE    AND    FEED. 

THE  BICKFORD  DRILL  AND  TOOL  CO.MPANY. 

on  page  143  (Fig.  18)  of  the  preceding  article  of  this  series, 
which  mechanism  was,  we  are  informed,  suggested  by  the 
speed  box  used  by  the  Bickford  Company,  who  were  the  first 
to  make  use  of  this  type  of  mechanism.  Friction  clutches  are 
used  in  this  device  to  permit  clutching  and  disengagement 
without  noise  or  shock  while  the  machine  is  running.  It  is 
arranged  so  that  each  speed  transmits  to  the  spindle  more  than 
double  the  pulling  power  of  the  next  faster  speed. 
These  two  devices  thus  afford  a  possible  variation  of  sixteen 


Fir. 


22. —  VIEW   OF   THE    MAIN    DRIVE    SPEED   BOX,    SHOWING   THE 

SLOT    ARR.VNGEMENT    1-X)R    CONTROLLTNC     THE    I'X>UR 

CLUTCHES    WITH    ONE    LEVER. 


H 


FIG.     24. — ^VIEW    OP    THE    BACK     GEAR     BOX    ON     THE     ARM.        THIS 

MECHANISM   IS   DRIVEN   THBOUOH    A   SPLINED   SHAFT    AT 

THE    BEAB    OF    THE    COLUMN. 


Mat,  1903. 
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Fll..    23. — LONGITUDINAL   SECTION   OF  THE    MAIN    DRIVE    SPEED    BOX. 

different  speeds,  capable  of  easy  and  instantaneous  changes, 
and  attended  with  no  interruption  of  power,  as  is  necessary 
with  belt  changes.  In  this  way,  aside  from  the  many  other 
advantages,  the  gear-drive  mechanism  is  far  superior  to  the 
older  cone  pulley  and  belt  method  of  driving. 

The  feed  gear  box  for  the  drill  spindle  feeds  is  mounted  on 
the  head  at  the  left  of  the  spindle,  as  shown  at  O,  Fig. 
25,  the  interior  arrangement  of  which  box  is  shown  in 
Fig.  26.  This  device  consists  of  a  series  of  loose  gears — 5,  6, 
7  and  8,  Fig.  26 — which  run  loosely  on  shaft  W,  constantly  in 
mesh  with  a  nest  of  corresponding  driving  gears  not  shown. 
The  method  of  changing  speeds  used  here  is  shown  at  V;  the 
driven  shaft,  W,  has  a  "pull  pin,"  U,  inserted  in  a  hole  in  its 
upper  end,  and  a  sliding  key,  V,  is  hinged  to  the  end  of  pin  U. 


device,  operated  by  the  pull-pin  f,  shown  in  Fig.  25,  by  means 
of  which  eight  different  speedfe  are  made  available.  A  feed- 
plate  is  placed  upon  the  case  of  this  feed  box  which  indicates 
directly  the  gpindle  feed  that  will  be,  oljtained  with  each  com- 
bination, the  range  being  from  .007  to  .064  in.  per  revolution 
of  the  spindle.  •*  *"     " 

These  applications  of  the  gear  method  of  speed  changing 
make  the  Bickford  drill  the  most  completely  equipped  for 
positive  driving  of  any  machine  tool  yet  designed.  The 
various  devices  here  shown   are  praiseworthy  for  their  sim- 


'  H,.    26. — MJBTICAL   SECTION   TIIBOLHiH   THE   FEED   GEAR   BOX     SHOW- 
...,.:  ING    "PULL    PIN"    MECHANISM, 

his  key  projects  through  a  slot  in  the  side  of  shaft  W,  so  as 
vo  enter  the  key  ways,  of  which  there  are  three  in  the  hub  of 
*  ach  gear. 

Between  each  of  the  gears  there  is  a  steel  ring.  Z,  which 
•Olives  to  lift  key  V  out  and  free  it  from  any  keyway  when 
'•'lifting  to  another  speed,  and  then  to  direct  it  accurately  into 
■■  keyway  in  the  next  gear  as  it  comes  around.  The.  position 
-*"  the  lever,  J,  a  quarter  turn  of  which  lever  changes  the  feed 
'''1  the  next  either  higher  or  lower  gear,  indicates  which  of  the 
^'fars  is  operating.  This  portion  of  the  mechanism  furnishes 
Jour  different  speeds,  but  this  is  supplemented  by  a  two-speed 


no.   25. — VIEW   OF  THE   HEAD   SHOWING    ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE   TKElt 
«iE.\R  BOX   .\T  THE  LEtT  OF  THE  SPINDLE. 

plicity  and  ingenious  design,  and  are  unrivaled  for  ease  of 
manipulation.  Steel  gears  have  been  found  unnecessary  with 
the  ample  design  of  parts  that  is  used.  The  capacity  of  this 
drill  with  the  positive  drive  and  feeds  is  remarkable — a  IV^-in. 
drill  has  been  driven  on  this  machine  at  a  feed  of  .035  in. 
per    revolution    of    the    spindle    through     .45    carbon    steel. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  is  truly  one  of  the  busiest  men  iu 
Wall  street,  says  a  writer  in  the  March  Cosmopolitan,  and  it  ir. 
only  by  the  most  careful  system  that  he  can  attend  to  all  of 
the  duties  that  require  his  attention.  On  Thursdays  he  haw. 
about  twenty  committee  meetings  to  attend.  He  has  so  sub- 
divided the  time  that  they  succeed  one  another,  at  intervr.15 
of  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  with  the  regularity  of  clockwork. 
In  fact,  they  are  cut  short  by  the  clock.  In  some  cases,  the 
performances  go  off  with  as  much  precision  as  a  Punch-and- 
Judy  show — the  strings  being  pulled,  as  it  were,  by  the  power 
that  dominates  them.  Extensive  offices  have  been  fitted  up 
by  Mr.  Harriman  on  the  fourth  floor  of  one  of  the  largest 
df  wn  town  buildings,  and  the  concours?  of  men  passing  in  and 
out  on  Thursdays  is  an  interesting  sight. 
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FKuns  .A!s»»  Dkivks. 


V.      ;  ; -v    ^ 


1     ''■      ■■.'*'■ 


itv  c.  w.  «»i;j.ia,:' 


oillHT  slot   I  <»r  2,  clnlcli  N  is  aiinalcil  and  clutch  M  is  locked 
ill  :i  central  position;    when  handle  \,  is  iu  slots  3  or  4,  cliitcli. 
M  is  in  use  iind  N  is  locked  out  of  cliitcli. 

I'oiir  speeds  are  also  avaiiaide  lioiii  the  hack  Kcar  hox,  Y. 
This  d«'vic«'  consisis  ol  a  Ihreeshall  cliaiine-);ear  anaiijicineiil 
in  which  two  dunldetlirow  cliitclies  are  operated  l)y  the 
liaiidles,  (.i  and  K.  I'l^s.  J I  and  2\.  This  dovico  is  similar  in 
princiidu  to  the  lonrspced  change  gear  ucchanism  described 


■5. 


•  ■•:••..  Tile  most.  «-x(efisiv>>  HKe  ol'  the  posit  ivc  drive  variahle  speed 
■  ■  y,'  Ml.  I  liaiiisni  has  ln'on  made  liy  th<'  IlicUlonl  i>rill  and  Tool 
,  ^,.''.!--  ('ompaiiv.  Ciiicinnali,  Ohio,  who  have  iilili/.cd  it  lud  only  for 
•. .:'  ':^A  "i'"  tc»>ds  hill  also  lor  the  main  drives  of  tlwir  hiikl'ord  radial 
->:v'.'V  drills.  Til r  manilest  udvai)taK«'s  »d"  the  near  drive  mechan- 
jVvV  vV.  ijsfii  ov<M*  .tlu*  ,v<»iie  imlley  and  licit  method  of  ilrivini;  offer 
y.;^::  :  strnMi:  iitdnc<'ineiUs  lo  its  use  on  main  drives  and  it  has 
;;'•'-;   •|»i«>ved    very   siiccessliil    in   ihis  application. 

A    ' .  '  :      The   main   drive  ol    ilic    lUcKlord  drill    is  thnui.uh   two   in<'('- 
■  •.'    .      pi'iitleiK    (  liaiii;c    mar    met  hanisms.    one    al     (he    hase    of    llie 
.(■■i^r '•'..;';    eoluiiiii,  N.  aiul  llie  olIuM.  V.  al   llie  rear  of  llie  arm.  as  shown 
■     ,}u  Fins:  :;:.'  juiit  2l.  aiut  also  in   Kin.  Jl.     '['he  main  speed  hox. 
Xv   rivrives    jiowt'r   iMi    pulley.    I',    and    delivers    to    a    vei  ileal 
■  shall   ^^llllill  the  rohimn.     The  vertical  shall   drives  hat  k  ?;ear 
h«i\    V   thiHiiiuh   nea»  at   the  lop  ol'  the  i  oliimn   and   a  splineil 
sliali  eMcndinn  down  alonn  ilic  rear  lo  pi-rmil   vertical  adjust 
.  menis  ol  the  aim;   iroin  iln-  hack  near  mech 
Uni»«m-  the  rtril1--«piU'liltr'  ts  \h-;IV«*h.  ilirivt;-';' 

si'«l|oiiai  vk'vv  of  the  main  speed  lio\.  N. 
Power  is  re««'ived  on  i»ulley  I'  of  the  deviee, 
which   Is  keVe*!' I i.»;lliv  driving  shall    S.    I'iu: 

.-    ;p{.;:. .  Vjioii    iliis    shaft"f!:,is    ki'yed    the    r.ni;- 
nears.    A     I'..  C  and    l>.  ol'   varying  sizes,  and 
eat  h  one  ol   iluse  ^cais   nicslics  wiiii  a  cm* 
lespondini;  near  runniiin  loose  lUi  the  driven 
shaiV^T:  :5i»«  »ht)WVn^jir  K.   K  <;   and    K.     Tlu 
tour  tlJlTereiil  spc«'ds  available  ihitxinh  these 
•  emhinai  ions  are  oluaineil    \>\    tlntiwinn   "tie 
ol"  (he  cluiehcs.  M  Or  N.  in  ilie  proper  iliree 
Jm>I\.  ..Avhii  h   is  acciiniplishcd  Uy  ilii'  handle  I.. 
V  '  5;  The   pro|ier   direct  i(Hi    iu    whitli    lo    throw 

hiindle.  I.,  is  indicaietl  on  the  upper  side  of  " '  :.  '  \      '•'.. 
tire    near    <  ase     i  see    Fin;.    --••    :•'     'he    ope'i-  •     '       .      " 

inn  ihrounh  wliiclr  ith<S.vhanille  projet  is  This  «>peninn  is 
shaped  like  a  letter  '']\"  hiid  sideways,  and  each  of  its  four 
corners' or  slots  ate.  tiunihered  in  succession  from  1  to  4.  as 
.shown  in  Fis;.  J-.  The  lever  I.  is  capable  id'  heinn  swunn  in 
"|:v»rfo  dJjWt|ons.  so  thai  ii  may  be  set  over  into  line  with  either 
pairoi  slots.   I  and  1'  lU'  ^  ami  4.  and  then  may  be  thrown  into 

.      either  slot  of  that  pair. 

I'.  The    lever    L  Js   arranned    to    I'osiiively    operate    ii    different 
cUiich    I'pr  .Hther' i>air  i»f  slots    in   the    '11.'     Thus,   when    in 


I II. 


-I. 


nil     1 


iciuoKu    liAiUAi.   PKii.i.      i:«;i  ten  i>    wnii    VAUiAni.K-srKEu  geabed 
UKivK  AMI  h:ki».  ;'    :^    .•  V:-"   :.■■'■■■'. 

•.    ,    ,     I'lll     UK  Kl<>|;ii    |i|;ill     AMI     lout.   COMfANV.        .     'i.''.-.-..^-   '•■'!• '   •''■  '    " 

on  pane  I  i:'.  (Fin.  1^>  ol"  llie  |)re(edinn  article  of  this  series, 
which  mechanism  was.  we  are  infoimed.  suggested  by  the 
speed  box  used  by  the  Mitdvford  (\)iupany.  wiio  were  the  first 
to  make  us«'  of  this  ly|»e  of  meehauism.  Friction  clutches  are 
used  in  I  his  deviif  to  permit  <lutc!iinn  and  disengagenient 
witlKuii  noise  or  slux  k  while  the  machine  is  running.  It  is 
arranned  so  that  each  speed  transmits  to  the  spindle  more  than 
double  the  i>ullinn  l)ower  of  the  ne.xt  faster  speed. 
Tln'se  two  devices  thus  afford  a  possible  variation  of  sixteen 


■Qhi;' 


'"•■  "ty ;'  -■':"'■:  ■ ' 

'■■r  :r^^i|  'i!!i.^\ixw^^^^  .•»V>:n»'  Jwx.  >im>w  i  m.    i  iu:  "m' 

;•....■..:  7'..     \^!AiMjlT    .AKKA\<;FMK.\T     FOR    fO  \  TIMl  I  I  N  < ,      IIIK     I  ol  K 


I  It..     24. — VIEW     OF     THE     nACK     CKAK     UOX     ON     THE     .\RM.       THIS 
MKlllAMSM     IS    HIUVK.N    TIIROt  <.1t     A    SlMINKtl    SHAFT    AT  :  ... 

THE    lik:\K    Ul.     THE    gOLLM.N.  :      ' 


ur>  i9<>?- 
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f  O  n  M;-.k 


ir_i 


^■"jtr;.  23.- — i/>N<:iTri»iN.vi,  skction  «»k  tiii,   main    i»i{i\i:  si'ked  im»x. 

'  •i't|fterviii  si)«>(m1s,   rapable  ol   easy   and    inslaiitanoous  changtP'H. 

■  (iihI  .attondod   with  no  interruption  ot   powiT,  as  is  necossary 

,-4villii  l»«>lt  changos.      in   tliis  way.  asido  from  thf  many  othci- 

•:  .;i>i vantages,  the  f;ear  iliivc  meciianism    is   far  superior  to  lh6 

:' Vildcr  eone  jnilley  and  IwU  nietliod  of  driving- 

The  feed  sf'sr  box  for  tiu>  drill  spindlo  focds  is  niounte<i  on 
••.the-  head  at  the  left  of  the  spindle,  as  shown  at  O,  Fig. 
■■>•$:.  'the    interior    arrangement    of    which    liox    is    shown    in 

VIk-  -♦•■  Tiiis  dt'\  ite  consists  of  a  scries  of  joosf  lir-ars  — .'».  (i. 
'V7  and  S,  Fig.  lM; — which  run  loosely  on  sliaft  W,  i-onstantly  in 
:■.  me.sh  with  a  nest  of  corresponding  driving  gears  not  shown. 
'  The  metho«l  of  changing  .si)eeds  used  here  is  shown  at  V;    the 

iiriven  sliaft,  \V,  has  a  'pull  pin,"  r.  inserted  in  a  hole  in  its 
,;  .i;j»4M>r  end,  and  a  sliding  l«!y,\\  is  hinged  to  the  cijd  of  pin  U. 


.;;:-:>/j.v. 


-fi. VKRTIC.VL,    SKCTJON     IIIH'M  <,I1     Till:    I  Ki:i»    «.KAK    W^X     SHOMV' 


•deViiJcoperJatert  by  the  pull  pin  1.  shown  in  Fife  25.  by  meaus.   . ; 
of  whieh  Pight  different  sjM-eds  are  made  availalde.  ,  A  ft'e.l-    •^• 
piate  is  plarod  upon  the  case  of  thi>s  feed  box  which  indieates 
direeMy  the  spindle  feeij  that  will  be  obtained  Avith  ea<h  eoni     w 
binat  ion.  the  range  being  f roiu,  Mil  to  .0<i4 .  in.  iH;r ,  ttevolJution  V; 
of  the  spimlle.",     .  '■  '^  •/.'•^■■^"•;V';'>  "';h'i'  ■■' -'7'^  :'  ' '-^ 

These  applications  of  the  gear  iiiethod  of  S|M?ed  rlianging  .  ; 
makp  tlu'  Hi<-I\ ford'  «l rill  the  most  completely  equippr-*!  for  .' 
positive  driving  of  any  niaehine  tool  yet  designed.  The.  .'[ 
various  dPVi«;<*!>  here  .siiown,  are.  praisoworthy  for  their  sjm-   ■-:■. 


IS  key  projects  through  a  slot  in  the  side  of  shaft  \V.  iso  as 
'  enter. tlie  keyways,  of  which  tiiere  are  three  in  the  hub  of 

:'^*;}^  iseajf,'-y  ":■■'■' S.-L  '■■:'•';•■'  ■;■-,:. '7    .-v-^'i :  ",y;  '■^r^-i; ' -v  ;•■;:•=". •^^..-^  •.;■;.;;.; 

I?e(\veen  each   of  the  gears  there  is  a  steel   ring.  Z.  w1ii<*h 

,      ves  to  lift  key   V   out   and   free   it  from  any   keyway    when 

■ol'ifling  to  anotJier  speed,  and  tiwMi  to  direct  it  accurately  into 

v.:  kfMt-way  in  the  next  gear  as  it  comes  around.     The  position 

:'<■'  I  lie  lever,  J,  a  quarter  turn  of  which  lever  changes  the  feed 

'he  next  either  higher  or  lowei-  gear,  indicates  which  of  the 

■  HIS  is  operating.     This  portion  of  tin-  mechanism  furnishes 

\-.)W  different  speeds,  but  this  is  supplemented  by  a  two-speed 


♦  •»«; ^.— -vfkw ;<tF  riiK  lo  \t»  siiowi \<;  AKit.vx<iKMKNT  or  thk  *^;ii 
V.  . ;1 .  :' ;  V  :iiK\«  wi-x  vT  thk  ij-:kt  ot*. iifK  spimujc.  •  ;      !.>.•., 

4»liHty  and  ing«'nious  di'sign,  and  are  luirivaU'tl  fot.  «»a«*i*  i^; 
manipulation.  .Steel  gears  have  been  found  unne<-essarywitb 
the  ample  d^'sign  of  parts  thai  is  iiseti.  Th**  capacity  of.  this 
drill  with  the  positive  drive  and  feeds  is  remarkable — a  J  J/-_.-in 
drill  has  been  (iri\en  on  this  niaehine  at  a  feed  of  .M3r»  in. 
per ;  revohjtiott    oif    (he    spindle   through    >45    carbon    st^d 


iMr.   E.   It:   Tfarrimaii   is  truly  bhe  of  tUe  boslest  men   iu 
AVall  street,  says  a  wriier  in  tli'j^  March. f v>6«/of**>MtCT«.  a«d  it  Ir: 
only  by  the  mosl  var<^ful  «y«teiii  thai  l/e  ean  attend  to  aU  ot 
the  duties  tiiat   require  hi.s  attention.     On   Thursdays  he  h<i'? 
about  twenty  iommittce  nieetings  to  iiitend.     He  has  so  suli-. 
t'jvided  tlie  time  tbat  they  siicceed  one  another,  at  iatervrJs; 
of  ftfteen  to  thirty  minutes,wfth  the  regularity  of  clockwork. 
In  fact,  they  are  cut  short  by  the  <Mock.      In  some  eases,  the: 
Ijerformmues  go  ofl"  with  as  much   luecisiou  as  a  Punch-and 
.Judy  show— tile  strings  being  pulled,  as  it  were,  by  the  powe4 
that  domiiuites  theni.     Kxiensive  offices  have  Iwen   fitted   up 
by   Mr.   Harriman   on  the   fourth  floor  of  one  of  the  largest 
d(  wn  town  buildings,  and  the  contours  <  of  uu^n  f«bssjng  in  apd 
.out  on  Thursdays  is  an  interesting  sight.,  -'■•/'vv    .;■■.} 


•,-  'V  ■-  ."• 
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EDITORIAL    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

^.^^•Ttlm^mrntm,  -  Nothing  will  be  interted  in  thiajmimalfor  pay,  ezcbft 
IK  TBI  ADTBRTiaiMO  PAQE8.  The  reading  paoet  v)Ul  cotUain  only  st<c-A 
matter  <u  we  consider  of  interest  to  our  reader*. 

Coatrlltntlonn.— Articles  rdating  to  rattway  rolling  stock  eonstrtiction  and 
manaoement  and  kindred  topics,  by  those  who  are  practieaBy  acquaifited 
leith  these  tutrjects,  are  specially  desired.  Alto  early  notifies -ijfoifieial  changes, 
and  additions  of  new  equipment  for  the  road  or  the  Aop^  by  purchase  or 
etmttrucUon. 


Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when  all  locomotives  looke<. 
"alike,"  a  car  was  a  car,  a  machine  tool  was  a  machine  tool 
and  all  tool  steels  ran  cool.  The  progress  of  years  has  brough' 
comparatively  few  new  fundamental  principles  of  construction 
but  it  has  brought  an  infinite  number  of  improvements  iu 
details  in  all  these  lines  of  mechanical  development.  To-day 
only  the  best  will  answer  and  the  requirements  are  specialized 
so  that  every  new  addition  to  equipment  is  wanted  for  a  definite 
and  specific  purpose.  This  is  particularly  true  of  motor  driv 
ing  and  machine  tools.  Nowadays  he  who  is  not  strictly  up-to 
date  in  selecting  machinery  .is  not  likely  to  hold  his  position 
long,  simply  because  he  can  not  get  what  is  wanted — results. 

The  engineers  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company 
of  New  York  conducted  tests  of  seven  weeks'  duration  and 
spent  several  thousands  in  preparation  for  ordering  the  motor 
and  control  equipments  for  that  road.  They  needed  to  know 
what  they  were  doing  and  it  was  worth  while.  Nowadays  tht 
mechanical  equipment  of  a  new  railroad  shop  costs  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  million  dollars  or  more,  and  such  orders  must 
necessarily  be  carefully  placed. 

Mechanical  railroad  men  are  studying  motor  driving  and 
machine  tools  as  never  before.  The  best  talent  available  is 
employed  by  the  machine  tool  builders  to  meet  and  eveu 
anticipate  the  demands  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  technical 
journal  to  bring  these  factors  into  touch.  This  journal  in- 
tends to  meet  the  need  and  to  exert  its  influence  in  the  inter- 
ests of  advancement  and  improvement.  The  campaign  now- 
being  conducted  in  these  pages  meets  gratifying  encourage- 
ment, particularly  from  the  leaders  in  this  improvement,  and 
we  shall  endeavor  to  provide  a  meeting  ground  for  those  who 
know  and  those  who  want  to  know  how  to  apply  the  best  com- 
mercial practice  to  the  railroad  field. 

Here  is  a  three-sided  problem.  The  railroad  officer  desires 
to  improve  his  practice,  the  machine  lool  builde-  must  supply 
special  machinery  for  railroad  requirements,  the  electrical 
people  must  know  how  railroad  shops  are  operated.  These 
three  do  not  yet  understand  each  other  and  only  a  railroad 

paper  and  a  policy  such  as  this  journal  has  inaugurated  can 

COMXEMX.S  supply  the  educational  advantages  which  the  present  situation 

____         '  requires. 

Articles  Illustrated:  Page  — 

^S1,rB".S"lirif,i J^!li«i;™,: :::::;::::::;::;::;::::::  ig  uniformity  in  railroad  signaling. 

Individual  Motor  Driving,  Applications  to  Old  Machine  Tools  

at  the  P.  &  L.  E.  K.  li.  Shops.      11.  V.  Wright 165 

Steel  Cars  on  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Uailroad 168  Vi^ith  the  increase  in  the  intensity  of  traffic  more  and  more 

Driving  Planers.  Tlie  Variations  of  Power  Kequire<l.    By  j."  C.     _  dependence  is  placed  upon  signaling  for  the  safe  operation  of 

IvocomotWe.'2-^i^Type,' Tandem-Com  ^'^  trains.    This  fact  is  made  clear  by  the  outcries  against  "mere 

C.  &  H.  R 174  visual  signals"  whenever  a  collision  occurs  in  a  congested  dis- 

KnI  smI'*p.Tr-.  r^'' A°' p^'owirpiant: ! .' ! ! ! ! !  i ! !  i !  JJi    '-^^  ^^^^^  ^^  «"PP««^^  '^  ^«  ^""y  P^^^^^^^*^  ^y  -^«^'«-  ^"^°- 

Collmwood  Shops,  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry.    Group  Driving  of  Tools  186  matic  stops,  to  take  the  control  of  trains  out  of  the  hands  of 

Seamless  Boilers,  Construction  of,  Ehrhardt  Pressinr'  Process  191  the   engineers,    are    strongly    advocated   after    such    disasters, 

Spring  Centering  Device  for  Locomotive  Trucks 192  o  ,  o  j 

Motor-Driven  Machine  Tools.    Applications  to  Lathes '. .   193  a°d   ^^^   number   of   such   devices   is   growing   rapidly.     The 

Metallic  Truck.  Four-Wheel,  for  Passenger  Cars 197  question  is,  whether  the  control  of  the  train  should  be  taken 

Mica  Metallic  Packing if)«  .     i,  ^.      ,.      j       «  xi.  •  mi.  •  *  i.     j  m       e  j. 

New  Drilling  Machine.  Multiple  Spindle  for  Mud  Rings 201  ^^^  °^  ^^®  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  engmeer.    This  must  be  done  if  safety 

New  Axle  I>athe,  Extra  Heaw 202  demands  it,  and  we  may  yet  come  to  the  point  of  requiring 

Washburn  Double-Movement  Tender  and  Pilot  Coupler 202  apparatus  of  this  kind.     The  public  may  some  time  demand 

Articles  Not  Illustrated:  automatic  stops  as  they  now  demand  automatic  brakes,  and 

mirMofi'l^^Powfr'^OfficSs  A^e  %hink^^^^^  1?7  if  ^o  the  flexibility  of  train  operation  will  be  seriously  im- 

(rerman  Locomotive  Tests.      By  L.  H.  Frv 185  paired.     The  automatic   stop   does  not  appear   to   have   been 

Oil  Fuel  Tests  on  Locomotives.  Boston  &  Maine  R    R.  . . .       180  developed  to  a  stage  which  entitles  it  to  the  confldence  of  signal 
Locomotive  Tests  on   Prussian    State   Railwavs.       Report  by 

Professor  Von  Borries ' J05  engineers,  and  the  difficulties  are  great  enough  to  justify  skep- 

Locomotive  Tests.  Wide  and  Narrow  Fireboxes  and  Co'mnound-     '  ticism  as  to  whether  it  ever  will  command  confldence  for  use 

liiquid^Fuei'  Burners. ...... . . . ... . . . ... . . . '. '. .......'.          19s  °°  steam  roads.    Let  those  interested  in  this  device  continue. 

Blue  r^ead  as  a  Pigment  for  Paints 198  They  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  cause  of  signaling,  and  they 

Kpm"en1  LTSlanufaVturingNote^:  ii:  i  .\\\' ! !  i! ! ! !  l !  i  i^     200      "^^^  ^""'^*^^-     ^"'  *^^^^  *^  °*"'''  "^^^""^  ""^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^ 
Safest  Place  in  a  Train 201      present  methods  which  will  tend  to  render  these  stopping  de- 

Editorials  :  vices  unnecessary. 

Wanted — Results   180  Signaling  needs  to  be  made  more  uniform.    Not  only  should 

Fly-wh^'l?  oS  P?"ner"yif?s".'!"^: '. ". '. '. '. '. '. '.  [ '.  W:'.:::: l^  t^^  locations  of  signals  and  signaling  practice  In  general  be 

Correspondence  •  uniform,  but  the  treatment  of  the  application   of  signaling 

The  Special  Apprentice [ a  I  should  Indicate  the  true  opinion  of  signals  which  is  held  by 

The  Davis  Counterbalance !.....*!....!!.!!!!!!!!!!."!  181  the  ofllclals  of  railroads.    Locomotive  engineers  are  largely 
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governed  in  their  use  of  signals  by  the  opinion  of  these  offi- 
cers as  expressed  by  the  methods  used.  For  example,  an  engi- 
neer must  necessarily  have  a  small  opinion  of  automatic  block 
signals  when  he  is  governed  by  them  tor  only  a  few  miles  out 
of  an  important  terminal.  Uniformity  which  takes  the  form 
of  signaling  the  entire  road  is  what  is  needed.  Uniformity 
which  is  maintained  without  undue  respect  to  a  few  dollars 
in  first  cost  for  locating  signals  where  they  can  be  seen  with- 
out the  necessity  of  carefully  hunting  for  them  is  also  greatly 
to  be  desired. 
The  development  of  signaling  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men 
wide  experience  who  have  sufficient  authority  to  command 
respect  of  their  opinions  and  who  can  make  the  most  of  what 
is  now  available.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  department  of  oper- 
ation of  such  importance  has  not  made  more  progress  in  the 
strong  current  of  advancement  of  the  past  ten  years.  The 
chief  want  is  more  signals,  more  uniformity  in  practice,  and 
better  discipline  may  then  follow.  The  Railway  Signal  Asso- 
ciation might  perform  an  important  service  by  establishing 
principles  of  good  signaling  as  a  guide  for  practice.  This, 
thus  far,  has  not  been  done. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


FLY-WHEELS  ON  PLANER  DRIVES. 

It  was  with  considerable  surprise  that  we  learned  the  atti- 
tude assumed  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  machine  tool 
builders  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  using  flywheels  upon 
the  driving  shafts  of  motor-driven  planers.  The  fact  that  the 
fly-wheel  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  planer  drive,  as  was  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  on  the  motor-driven  machine  tools  at  the 
CoUinwood  shops  of  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Railway,  in  our  March, 
1903,  issue  (page  102),  was  regarded  by  them  as  of  questionable 
value,  indicates  a  lack  of  investigation  upon  their  part  of  the 
events  attending  the  cycle  of  the  planer's  movements;  in  fact, 
it  seems  that  little  was  known  regarding  the  actual  conditions 
met  in  driving  planers  until  motor-driving  methods  came  into 
use. 

An  interesting  statement  of  the  peculiar  conditions  met  in 
driving  planers  is  presented  in  an  article,  on  page  174  of  this 
issue,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Steen.  The  conditions  actually  met  in  all 
portions  of  the  cycle  of  a  large  planer's  movements  have  been 
traced  by  means  of  the  current  required  by  the  motor  driving 
it.  The  results,  at  least,  indicate  the  fact  that,  in  the  absence 
of  a  flywheel  upon  the  driving  shaft,  heavy  surges  of  power 
are  demanded,  at  reversals  of  the  platen,  which  in  the  case  of 
motor  driving,  more  particularly,   should   be  avoided. 


The  tendencies  of  modern  practice  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
requirements  of  railroad  repair  shops  can  be   most  satisfac- 
::torily  met  by  a  judicious  combination  of  the  individual  motor- 
drive  and  the  group  driving  methods  of  operating  the  machine 
tools.     The  two   principal   problems  to  be  met  are   a  simple 
means  of  reducing  the  normal  speed  of  the  motor  to  drive  the 
•■machine,   and   a  successful   method  of   readily  changing  the 
•cutting  speeds  of  the  machines  to  suit  the  varying  character  of 
the  work.     Arrangements  for  reducing  tne  speed  from  motor 
to  machine  by  means  of  long  belts  with  countershafts  on  plat- 
forms supported  from  the  floor  only,  have  proven  unsatisfac- 
tory in  every  way;    the  noiseless  chain  belt  is  now  being  very 
extensively  and  successfully  used  for  this  purpose. 

That  the  overlap  is  not  necessary  when  distant  signals  are 
employed  in  automatic  block  signaling,  was  the  opinion  of 
twenty-two  out  of  twenty-seven  members  of  the  Railway  Sig- 
naling Club  in  an  informal  vote  on  this  question  taken  at  the 
-itecent  annual  meeting.  This  is  an  expression  of  superlative 
confidence  in  the  discipline  of  our  locomotive  engineers.  The 
writer  believes  that  the  overlap  has  not  passed  its  usefulness. 
As  long  as  appropriations  for  signals  are  so  limited  as  to  af- 
fect their  proper  application,  as  long  as  locomotive  engineers 
must  periodically  explore  the  landscape  for  these  signals  be- 
cause of  lack  of  uniformity  of  location,  and  as  long  as  these 
men  are  expected  to  haul  600-ton  passenger  trains  at  60  miles 
per  hour  with  100-ton  locomotives,  and  are  called  before  their 
superiors  for  not  making  time,  the  overlap  will  be  needed. 


THE    SPECIAL    APPRENTICE. 


To  the  Editors : 

Your  views  of  the  .special  apprentice  question  are,  to  say  the 
least,  interesting,  and,  what  is  more  important,  they  are  very  nearly 
right.  The  writer  has  probably  less  cause  for  comjdaint  than  the 
great  majority  of  this  da.ss,  a.s  he  has  had  splendid  opiMjrt unities 
for  getting  experience  in  both  car  and  loi-omotive  work.  A  mau 
arrives  at  a  stage  sooner  or  later,  however,  wheu  he  thinkj^  that  a 
little  salary  should  be  addetl  to  the  large  amount  of  exi)erience 
which  has  constituted  the  principal  part  of  his  wages. 

When  the  experience  has  made  the  man  of  some  possible  value  to 
the  railroad  company,  other  people  are  generally  able  to  see  that 
he  is  capable  of  earning  a  little  more  money,  and  the  cluiut-os  are 
that  the  young  man  will  be  sorely  tempted  to  go  with  some  car  or 
lofomotive  concern  or  into  .some  other  business  for  which  he  is 
partially  fitted.  Generally  the  railroad  company  (1(h>s  not  come  to 
tlie  rescue  with  an  offer  of  a  definite  position  attached  to  living 
wages.  He  is  told:  "Uemember  the  exi>erience  yoii  are  getting, 
my  boy.  You  stand  well  with  the  company,  and  if  you  will  "plug 
along'  for  a  while,  you  will  be  duly  rewarded."  No  doubt  the 
railroad  company  means  well,  and  knows  that  we  will  be  rewarded 
in  the  next  world,  or,  at  lea-st,  recognize  their  good  intentions. 

Sjuvial  apprentices  should  not  be  promoted  over  the  heads  of  old 
employees  simply  because  they  are  ''«uppomd  to  be  spei-ially  well 
prepare<l  for  advancement"  or  becau.se  the  "father  is  a  great  friend^^ 
of  the  vice-president."  The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  however,  that  a 
man  of  technical  education  and  two  or  three  years'  experience  is 
at  least  worth  an  ordinary  mechanic's  wages  if  he  is  at  all  worth 
retaining  in  the  service.  "Q." 


THE    DAVIS    COUNTERBALANCE. 


To  the  EditorsiV  ■.  : 

If  ease  of  riding  had  Ihhmi  the  only  object  .sought  in  counliT- 
halanclng.  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  rules  would  l)e  very 
different  from  what  they  are.  In  general,  an  engine  can  be  ma«le 
very  faulty  with  any  system  of  counterbalam-ing  with  revolving 
wt'ights,  if  the  features  that  are  conducive  to  easy  riding  are 
bestowed  too  Jiberaliy  upon  the  wheels.  Ui<ling  qualities,  more- 
over, dei»end  upon  .so  many  other  factors  besides  counterbalancing: 
the  estimation  of  these  qualities  depends  to  such  an  extent  ui»on 
the  personal  element,  and  a  i-ational  comparison  of  the  two 
methods  of  counterbalancing  is  an^arently  so  simi>le,  that  one 
cannot  be  fully  satisHed  unle.ss  he  \»  shown  why  the  Davis  wheel 
is  l)etter  than  the  wheels  now  in  general  use. 

What  is  now  greatly  desired  by  all  interested  in  i-ounter- 
balancing  is  a  demonstration  founded  on  Newton's  threi*  laws  of 
motion,  in  which  the  series  of  cau.se  and  efftnts  is  shown  by  l(»gical 
steps  so  complete  as  to  leave  no  room  for  <iuestions  between  them, 
leading  to  the  final  effect  on  the  engine.  Do4's  not  the  importance 
of  the  subject  warrant  Mr.  C.  E.  Miller  in  tukiinj  time  to  indulge? 
in  a  technical  discussion  of  this? 

Will  Mr.  Ira  C.  Ilubbell  exjilain  .rhy  the  .system  of  forces 
which  he  describes  yields  the  "distribution  of  weights  neies.sary 
for  a  correctly  ci»unterbalanc*ed  wheel"? 

How  <'an  revolving  weights  perfe<-th-  balance  the  for<*«'s  of  vary- 
ing magnitude  and  direction  which  act  on  the  crank  pin  in  conse- 
quence of  the  motion  of  the  reciproc-atiug  parts? 

,,  G.  F.  Stabbuck. 


To  the  Editors: 

I  have  been  much  interestwl  in  the  discussions  of  the  Davis 
coimterba lance  in  recent  issues  of  Thk  Amkric.vn  Enuineeb,  and 
wish  to  refer  to  the  article  on  page  14*2  of  your  .Vpril  number  over 
the  signature  of  Mr.  Ira  C.  Ilubbell. 

Mr.  Ilubbell  evidently  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  revolving 
weights  on  a  locomotive  driving  wheel  can  be.  as  everyone  admits, 
and  actually  are.  perfectly  balance<l.  and  that  it  is  the  overbalance, 
or  that  which  is  aMcd  to  counterbalance  the  reciprocating  parts, 
that  causes  the  blow  cm  the  rail.  He  ha.s  no  more  right  to  expect 
a  resultant  l>etween  one  of  his  counterbalances  of  the  Davis  system 
and  the  crank  than  he  would  have  to  expect  to  isolate  a  part  of  the 
tire  or  one  of  the  spokes  and  get  a  resultant  between  that  and  the 
counterbalance,  becatise  all  of  these — tire,  rim.  spokes,  etc-. — are 
revolving  parts,  and  none  are  more  perfectly  balanced  than  are 
those  weights  which  are  commonly  known  as  the  "revolving  parts" 
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of  the  driver.     And  none  of  these  revolving  parts  are  instrumental 
in  causing  the  hammer  blow  of  which  Mr.  Fetters  speaks. 

To  determine  this  hammer  blow  we  must  take  the  excess  balance 
alone,  considering  all  the  rest  as  part  of  a  perfectly  balanced  wheel. 
Then  it  is  readily  seen  that  there  can  be  only  one  resultant,  and 
that  it  acts,  as  Mr.  Fetters  pointed  out.  between  the  two  weights, 
directly  opposite  the  crank,  so  that  the  same  effect  is  obtained  with 
twice  the  weight  as  with  the  single  counterbalance. 

Robert  M.  Campbell. 


NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOPS. 


To  the  Editors : 

Will  some  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  theory  and  merits  of 
the  Davis  counterbalance  answer  the  following  questions  with 
reference  to  the  diagram  given?  Let  us  suppose  that  the  diagram 
reproduced  below  represents  a  driving  wheel  : 

First — Is  there  any  objection  to  the  ri  vol  ring  pnrtx  being  bal- 
jinced  with  a  weight  opposite  the  pin  as  shown  at  R  ;  as  the  re- 
volving parts  do  not  cause  the  hammer  blow  if  balanrodV 

Second — Will    not   one-half   as   much   weight   at    R   balance   the 


I  AS. 
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revolving  parts  as  it  would  take  if  weights  are  located  at  A  and  B, 
the   120°  position? 

Third — Is  the  balancing  of  the  revolving  parts  with  a  weight  at 
R  unniechanical,  mathematically  incorrect  or  does  it  involve  a 
waste  of  material? 

Fourth^ — If  the  counterbalance  weights  are  shifted  out  to  the 
ISO"  pasition  at  X  and  T.  and  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hubbell,  give 
no  hammer  blow,  is  the  wheel  balanced?  Is  any  portion  of  the 
reciprocating  party  balanced?  Will  any  addition  or  subtraction 
of  an  equal  (juantity  of  weight  from  X  and  T  offset  the  balance? 

Fifth — If  the  120  or  Davis  location  is  correct  and  the  weights 
are  placed  at  A  and  B,  have  they  not  a  resultant  center  of  gravity 
which  will  fall  half  way  between  the  center  of  the  axle  and  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  weight  R,  as  Mr.  Fetters  has  outlined? 

Sixth — Is  not  the  real  problem,  in  either  the  Davis  method  or 
Master  Mechanics'  method,  to  balance  the  reciprocating  parts 
which  exert  a  force  which  varie.s  from  nothing  as  the  piston  comes 
to  rest  at  either  end  of  the  -stroke  to  the  maximum  as  the  pin 
juisses  the  top  or  bottom  quarter,  with  fixed  weights? 

Seventh— Will  fixed  weights  in  rotation  vary  themselves  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  above  problem  by  either  sj-stem? 

Kighth — Is  it  not  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  because  a  weight 
which  is  nee<led  at  R.  under  th(>  one  method,  causes  a  hammer  blow 
and  that  becau.se  two  weights  phued  at  X  and  T  cause  no  hammer 
blow  nnd«»r  the  other  method,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hubbell.  that 
weights  i>laccd  midway  between  these  i)olnts  would  both  balance 
the  rcciproctititig  parts  and  do  away  with  the  hammer  blow  (re- 
membering the  increase  in  size  needed  in  the  Davis  location  in  order 
to  get  a  re.sultant  equal  to  a  weight  at  R,  if  the  same  proportion  of 
reciprocating  parts  are  to  be  used)  ? 

Ninth — Ls  the  "phenomenon"  that  a  wheel  can  be  balanced  with 
weights  120'  apart  any  g;-eatt>r  discovery  than  that  a  fly-wheel 
can  be  built  correctly  witb  the  spokes  120"  apart — which  is  not  a 
new  discovery?  — "   '  ■ 

Tenth — Are  thero  not  some  Davis  balances  so  arranged  that  n 
portion  of  the  weight  comes  in  the  180°  field  on  the  pin  side  of  the 
ichcfl.  so  that  the  edjres  of  the  counterbalance  come  about  a.s  the 
line  S  E  S.  to  the  pin?     Is  this  either  mathematical  or  mechanical? 

X.  Y.  Z. 


Reading,  Pa. 


Philadelphia  ft  Reading  Railway. 
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(For  previous  article  see  page  156.) 


THE   POWEE   plant. 


The  growing  importance  of  the  part  that  the  central  power 
plant  and  the  electrical  method  of  distribution  of  power  are 
playing  in  modern  railroad  repair  shop  installations  is  striking- 
ly emphasized  by  the  thorough  and  careful  design  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  of  Installation  of  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  the  power  plant  for  the  Reading  shops.  The  plant 
that  has  been  installed  there  is  undoubtedly  the  most  com- 
plete and  well-equipped  power  plant  that  has  ever  been  built 
for  use  in  connection  with  railroad  repair  shop  work.  It  is 
designed  for  a  large  ultimate  capacity,  and  is  intended  to 
supply  current  for  all  classes  of  service — power  and  lighting, 
both  arc  and  incandescent — to  all  of  the  departments  of  the 
railroad  located  at  Reading.  Besides  supplying  power  and 
lighting  for  all  departments  of  the  locomotive  repair  shop, 
current  will  also  be  furnished  to  the  car  repair  shops,  which 
are  located  adjoining;  to  the  depot  buildings,  roundhouses, 
freight  yards;  to  a  storehouse  and  to  a  repair  plant  within 
the  city,  and  to  a  pumping  station  some  distance  outside  of 
the  city.  In  this  way  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  the 
constancy  of  the  service  furnished  by  this  plant,  but  the  pro- 
visions made  to  prevent  breakdowns  are  very  elaborate  and 
are  not  to  be  excelled  in  the  very  best  modern  power  plant 
practice. 

The  power  house  is  a  substantial  steel  and  brick  building, 
175  ft.  long  and  112  ft.  wide  inside,  and  with  a  clear  vertical 
space  inside  of  35  ft.  under  the  roof  trusses.  It  is  divided 
into  two  sections  by  a  division  wall,  one  the  boiler  room  (50  ft. 
wide)  on  the  east  side  and  the  engine  room  (62  ft.  wide)  on 
the  west,  the  engine  room  having  an  8  ft.  8  in.  basement  in 
which  all  the  steam  and  exhaust  piping  for  the  engines  is 
carried.  The  general  arrangement  of  apparatus  in  the  plant 
is  indicated  in  the  floor  plan  drawing  on  the  opposite  page, 
together  with  which  is  presented  a  cross  section  of  the  build- 
ing. Two  external  views  of  the  power  house  were  presented  on 
page  14  of  our  January  (1903)  issue,  one  from  the  west  side 
and  the  other  from  the  boiler-room  side,  showing  the  separate 
building  for  handling  the  ashes. 

An  important  feature  of  the  power  plant  building  is  the  tile 
roof,  providing  the  advantage  of  freedom  from  dripping 
moisture,  inherent  with  all  iron  roofs  in  cold  weather;  also  it 
is  absolutely  fireproof,  there  being  no  wood  used.  The  roof  is 
built  up  of  hollow  book  tiles  laid  upon  inverted  T  bars  resting 
as  purlins,  upon  the  steel  roof  frame,  and  th^  whole  is  covered 
with  slag  cement.  In  fact,  the  entire  building  is  equally  as 
flreproof,  no  wood  being  used  in  any  part  of  it  except  for  doors 
and  window  casings. 

The  engine  room  is  served  by  a  10-ton  hand  crane,  all  the 
steam  piping  being  carried  below  the  engine  room  floor  to  give 
free  head-room.  The  crane  was  used  very  successfully  from 
the  completion  of  the  building  for  installing  all  of  the  ma- 
chinery. The  lower  portion  of  the  engine  room  walls  were 
laid  to  a  height  of  6  ft.  above  the  floor  with  white  tile-faced 
brick;  this  is  found  to  very  materially  brighten  up  the  room, 
reflecting  light  upon  the  machinery,  as  well  as  also  to  present 
a  very  pleasing  appearance.  The  ventilator  windows  in  the 
lantern  upon  the  roof  are  opened  and  closed  by  hand  control 
from  the  floor  through  chain  and  sprocket  connections — a  very 
convenient  and  quick  method  in  case  of  a  sudden  storm. 

The  boiler  room  contains  8  Wickes  vertical  water  tube  boilers, 
set  in  batteries  of  two  each,  as  indicated  in  the  floor  plan. 
Each  boiler  is  of  250-h.  p.  (heating  surface  =  5,112  sq.  ft) 
capacity  at  the  working  pressure  of  150  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  making 
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FL')OR  PLAN  AND  CROSS  SECTION  OF  BX'ILDING,  AND  SPECIAL  SECTIONAL  ELEVATION  TO  SHOW  ARRANGEMENT  OF  STEAM   PIPING. 
READING    SHOPS    POWER  PLANT. PHILADELPHIA  &    READING    RAILWAY. 

f.  Prince,  Jb.,  Superintendent  Motive  Power.  /'..■.        B.  E.  Bbown,  Electrical  Engineer. 
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a  total  plant  capacity  of  2,000-h.  p.  The  boilers  are  fired  by  th-i 
well-known  Roney  rocking-grate  stokers,  which  were  furnished 
by  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  Each  boiler  has  an 
effective  grate  area  of  62 1-.  sq.  ft. 

The  stokers  are  operated  by  two  small  Westinghouse  en- 
gines, the  drives  being  so  arranged  that  each  engine  operates 
only  four  stokers.  Extension  couplings  are  provided  for  the 
«lrive  shafts,  however,  so  that  in  case  of  shut-down  at  either 
engine  the  other  can  be  arranged  to  drive  all  the  stokers,  for 
which  either  engine  has  sufficient  capacity.  Steam  engine 
drives  were  preferred  to  electric  motors  for  convenience  in 
starting.  Draft  is  furnished  both  by  a  chimney  and  by  a  fan 
on  the  forced-draft  system,  the  requirements  calling  for  both 
an  air  pressure  below  the  grate  and  an  exhaust  above. 

Natural  draft  is  furnished  by  a  very  pretty  brick  stack.  125 
ft.  high,  with-  an  inside  diameter  of  10  ft.  This  stack  was 
built  to  special  design  by  the  Alphons  Custodis  Chimney  Con- 
struction Company,  New  York.  The  connection  between  the 
boilers  and  the  chimney  is  had  through  an  8^4  ft.  by  9'/_.  ft. 
underground  smoke  flue  located  at  the  rear  of  the  boilers,  as 
shown  in  the  cross-section  view  of  the  power  house.  The 
undergrate  forced  draft  is  furnished  by  a  10-ft.  blower  fan. 
located  at  the  north  end  of  the  boiler  room  and  delivering 
through  the  underground  air  flue  shown  in  front  of  the  boilers. 


VIEW   IX   KIKE   ROOM,   SHOWING  THE   WICKES   VEBTICAL  BOII.EKS   AND 
THE    COAL    CHfTES    LEADING    FROM    THE    ELEVATED    COAL 
BUNKERS     TO     THE     STOKERS. 

Dampers  are  provided  at  each  boiler  to  regulate  the  air  pres- 
sure, as  well  as  to  regulate  the  effect  of  the  natural  draft. 

The  reason  that  both  natural  exhaust  draft  and  forced  draft 
are  used  is  that  both  were  required  with  the  stoker  as  in- 
stalled in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  working  eflBciency  of 
10.5  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  combustible.  The 
specifications  call  for  an  exhaust  suction  above  the  grate 
which  would  produce  a  %-in.  difference  of  level  in  a  U-tube, 
and  a  forced  draft  pressure  below  the  grate  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  difference  of  level  of  1  in.   in  a  U-tub«.      In  a  test 


that  was  made  shortly  after  the  boilers  were  placed  inti 
service,  a  performance  was  shown  of  10.6  lbs.  of  water  evapor 
ated  per  pound  of  combustible  with  the  regular  coal,  showing 
under  analysis  19.6  per  cent,  of  refuse  and  2.14  per  cent,  oi 
moisture,  and  with  an  exhaust  draft  above  the  grate  of  7-32  in. 
(U-tube)  and  a  forced  draft  below  of  9-32-in-  (U-tube),  the 
steam  pressure  averaging  only  140  lbs.  and  the  boilers  work 
ing  under  only  an  87.4  per  cent,  rating. 

Coal  is  stored  in  a  series  of  elevated  hopper  bins,  of  300 


VIEW     I.\    iiOILER    R(K).M,    .SIIOWINC!    THE    VERTICAL    IJOILEKS    AND    Till. 
RELATIVE  L(X,'ATIONS  OF  THE  TWO  16-IN.   STEAM   HEADERS. 

tons  capacity,  located  above  the  fire  room,  from  which  it  is 
delivered  direct  to  the  stokers  by  chutes,  as  shown  in  the 
cross  section  and  also  in  the  view  of  the  boilers.  The  bins 
are  of  built  up  steel  construction  and  are  supported  partiallv 
from  the  side  wall  and  partially  from  the  roof  trusses,  which 
are  extra  heavy;  this  frees  the  fire  room  of  obstructions.  The 
coal  is  delivered  into  the  bins  by  a  conveyor  system  of  a 
capacity  of  100  tons  per  hour,  which  carries  it  from  the  re- 
ceiving pit  under  the  track  at  the  east  side  of  the  building  and 
distributes  it,  in  connection  with  a  scraper  conveyor  above  the 
pockets,  into  any  desired  bin.  The  coil  used  is  a  buckwheat 
grade,  containing  about  20  per  cent,  of  ash. 

The  ash  conveyor  system  is  entirely  separate  from  that  for 
the  coal;  it  consists  of  a  scraper  line  leading  through  the  ash 
tunnel  under  the  ash-dumping  portions  of  the  grates,  and 
delivers  underground  into  the  separate  ash  storage  building 
outside  of  the  boiler  room.  In  this  ash  building  another  ele 
vator  conveyor  raises  the  ashes  up  into  bins,  from  which 
they  are  dumped  into  cars  for  removal.  The  ash  storage  build 
ing  involves  an  interesting  construction;  the  bin  fioor  slants 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  toward  the  dumping,  or  track 
side,  and  is  lined  with  1-in.  glass  plate.  This  produces  an 
absolutely  non-corrosive  surface,  upon  which  the  ashes  slide 
with  the  utmost  freedom. 

The  piping  systems  are  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  anti 
best  arranged  of  any  to  be  found  in  power  plant  practice 
Two  illustrations  of  the  same  are  presented  herewith  to 
indicate  the  method  of  swing  suspension  of  the  steam  header* 
to  allow  for  all  conditions  of  expansion  and  also  to  show  the 
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,  rtial  duplicate  arrangement  of  connections.  Expansion  Is 
V ,  II  cared  for,  being  taken  care  of  by  the  swing  suspension 
iiid  long-radius  bends  in  all  cases,  except  in  the  power  tunnel, 

■If re  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  slip  joints.  Duplication 
almost    wholly    provided    for    by    the    two    steam    headers 

. larked  H  and  h  in  the  cross  section),  each  of  which  headers 
;,-*  of  three-quarters  the  size  that  would  have  been  required  if 
;.  single  header  had  been  used,  thus  ensuring  ample  receiver 
I  ,i)acity.  There  are  three  14-in.  pipe  connections  between  the 
;v.o  headers  to  permit  cutting  around  any  leak  or  disabled 
I  ..rtion.     Another  valuable  feature  of  the  piping  connections 


GERMAN    LOCOMOTIVE    TESTS. 


BY    LAWFOBD    II.    FRY. 


\  lEW  OF  STEAM    PIPING     SHOWING    SWING    METHOD  OF   SUSPENSION 

AND    ARKANGEMENT    OF    LONG    BADILS    BENDS    TO    MAKE 

CONNECTIONS  ON   UPPEB  SIDES  OF  HEADERS. 

;^  that  all  leads  from  either  header  are  taken  from  the  top,  so 
iiat  no  condensation  is  liable  to  be  entrained  but  will  tend 
'o  pocket  in  the  header  from  which  it  is  regularly  drained. 

The  piping  is  an  excellent  example  of  steamfitting  work,  hav- 
'ig  been  installed  by  the  Best  Manufacturing  Company,  Pitts- 
'jurg,  Pa.  By-passes  are  included  on  all  steam  valves  above  S 
ins.  in  diameter.  The  live  steam  system  is  carefully  ar- 
ianged  to  avoid  interruptions  of  service.  Each  boiler  feeds 
:i'om  its  steam  drum  directly  into  the  upper  16-in.  header,  H. 
iiul  the  upper  header  delivers  steam  to  the  lower  16-in.  headei 
!i.  through  either  one,  or  all,  of  three  14-in.  connections  witli 
'>ng-radius  bends.  The  pumps,  the  engines  and  the  air  com- 
I  ressor  take  steam  from  the  lower  header  through  5  and  8-in. 
I'ipes  as  required.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  installation 
'vas  the  assumption  of  a  cost  of  the  entire  piping  at  $10  per 
■oiler  horse-power  in  the  preliminary  estimate — this  figure 
.  loved  to  be  very  close,  tending,  however,  a  trifle  low. 

The  boilers  are  fed  by  Janesville  boiler-feed  pumps,  and  are 

■'rotected    from    high    and    low    water    by    Reliance    whistle 

'larms.     The  feed  water   is  heated  by  a  Cochrane   2,000-h.p. 

•pen  exhaust  steam  heater,  through  which   all   the  exhaust 

•  team  passes  on  »*«  way  to  shop  heating  or  to  the  atmosphere. 


In  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  German  Engineers 
(Zeitschrift  der  Vereines  Deutscher  Ingenieure)  for  Novem- 
ber 22,  1902,  Herr  von  Borries  reports  a  most  interesting  series 
ot  tests  made  on  the  Prussian  State  Railway  with  the  latest 
superheater  engines  and  four-cylinder  balanced  compounds. 
Translated  extracts  from  this  report  appear  on  page  195  of 
this  issue  and  will  be  found  interesting  in  more  than  one 
direction.  Not  only  the  figures  obtained,  but  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  the  results  are  presented,  deserve  attention. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  determining  the  horse-power  devel- 
oped by  the  locomotives,  the  resistance  of  the  locomotive  and 
tender,  and  the  resistance  of  the  train  are  calculated  sepa- 
rately by  independent  formulae  and  then  added  together  to 
obtain  the  total  tractive  power  required.  This  appears  to  be 
a  most  logical  procedure  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
results  thus  obtained  with  those  obtained  by  the  method 
usually  employed  in  this  country.  The  figures  below  show 
the  results  of  comparing  the  Barbier  formulae,  which  Herr  von 
Borries  uses,  with  those  of  Engineering  News  and  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  which  find  general  acceptance  here. 
The  formulae,  R  being  the  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton  (2,000 
lbs.)  and  V  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour,  are  as  follows: 

/••^^^;.-■-;                                    V 
Engineering  News.  .^.,..^\.,»t......  R  =  2  H 

V  i 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works R  =  3H 

V  +  20 
Barbier  (Locomotive  and  Tender) R  =  7.6  -f  4.6  V 

.  ,.;;:-  1000 

•z-'v '.:;■  V^  V  4- 31 

Barbier  (Train)  ..,..■,,.. ^:..,.,.....Ji  =  3.2  +  1.55  V 

•  :  -  :    ■•'  1000 

The  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton  for  various  speeds   which 
are  given  by  these  formulae  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

- '-    •  Resistance  In  Pounds  per  Ton. 

■■•  ^'■^■•••■•         i  °     •        I^S^        I  ■ 

Speed  in  Miles  per  Hour.    'P       .  -scS        S|g  cp-g  o« 

10  .'iijyV.  .,:iV»-«*v*  ••••>*•■•'.>"•"•-••••  j^«'- •    4.50  4.67  8.98  S.84 

20  .i.. ,;..;.■  .;..^i:i^ v.. iV. '..:-■.  ..-^, .    7.00  6.33  11.28  4.78 

30  .*►>.,;>;>;.>>.;,.»>.».,....;..    9.50  8.00  14.35  6.03 

40  ....;..,.:.%..•.  ...i..^.. .......  .12.00  9.67  18.61  7.60 

50  ..«>.>..•;..;...,...•.,.......  .14.50  11.33  23.70  9.48 

60  ivv^i,'....;.,.  ........  .' ...17.00  13.00  29.65  11.66 

70  ..:,i,.i,v;;,, 19.50  14.67  36.58  14.16 

80  J.......  .i,,  .  ». 22.00  17.33  44.40  16.96 

,^0  ••'>•*'-••  •-•!...*.,.,..  ...i.  .24.50  18.00  53.14  20.O8 

100  i,...i,..ii..  ;.........,.;...  .27.00  19.67  62.80  23.50 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  German  locomotive  re- 
sistances are  very  considerably  higher  than  the  American  fig- 
ures, yet  the  car  resistances  are  lower  at  all  speeds  below  80 
miles  per  hour,  above  which  speeds  the  application  of  the 
formulae  is  somewhat  problematical.  Presumably  the  German 
figures  are  intended  to  give  the  indicated  tractive  power  re- 
quired— that  is,  the  tractive  power  which  must  be  developed 
In  the  cylinders  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  machinery 
of  the  engine  in  addition  to  the  rolling  resistance,  while  the 
American  formulae  are  intended  to  give  the  required  available 
tractive  power— that  is,  the  tractive  power  required  at  the 
rails  to  move  the  train  exclusive  of  the  power  required  to 
move  the  locomotive  and  machinery. 

Another  noteworthy  point  is  the  limit  which  Herr  von 
Borries  sets  for  the  rates  of  evaporation  and  combustion, 
which  are: 

Maximum  evaporation— 14.5  lbs.  of  water  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface  per  hour. 

Maximum  combustion— 97  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of 
grate  area  per  hour.    -  -^  : 

If  these  figures  are  compared  with  Professor  Goss's  tests  of 
the  Purdue  locomotive  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  maximum 
evaporation  is  about  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  rate  of  fuel 
consumption  in  the  Purdue  boiler  was  carried  to  about  180 
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-  Jir  l..«;il  iHuiit  <  apjiriiy  ii*r  ;',«MM»  h.  p.    Tlif  boih'is  arc  lind  hy  tli- 

Will  Know  II    Ifidicv   ID.  KiiiK  i;r:i(f  stiiKris.  wliitli   were  I  iiriiislirM 
I'\     Wrsiiii-jHiiisc.    Cliiii-.ii.    Ken-   a:-    «'<»       Is.i.  ii    lioilrr    lias    an 

'.     vn<»ii\«'  .niah'  aicu  til  «i:J '  _.  sii.  it. 

.■;\-   ;Tlir  .stoUfrs  an*  (ifii-ralrii    hv    luu   small    UfsliiiulKnisr   *  ii 
vSitH'S.  Ihi-  (IfiM's  Ixiiji;  so  aiiaii^cil   llial   lat  li  •■ii^iii.-  oprralrs 

;'..  ouly  f'oiir  shikiWs.      Kxiriisioii  roiipliiii-.s  air   provided   lor   lln 
•    ilrivi'  sli.-ilts.   ho\vfV«T.  so  Uial    in   rase  ol    sliiK  down   a(    citlnT 

j"  V",^'"«"  lli«'  o(lnr  tan   Ijr  ananu'-d   l«>  drive  all   (lie  sloKers,   lor 
whhli    ••iJliW    kukiVm''  )ias    siiilii  ieni     «a|>a<iiv.       Siiani    engine 

~;       illtyes     VlOrr  JM'i'feiliMl     lo    eleilri.      liiot<»ls     lor     (  <in\  elileiiee     ill 

,  staitilii;-  l^ratris  Inniished  liolii  l.y  a  rliininey  and  liy  a  Ian 
...on   Ifie  lor«  ed  dral t   sysiciu.   the   re(|iiireiiients  eallin.i;   lor   liolli 

.     an   ail    pressine    lielow   lh«'  .cfati'   and   an    eshansi    ahove. 

V  NaiiirnI  drati  is  riiriiislied  l>,v  a  yofy  ]»reiiy  hri.  U  sla<  U.  I  L' . 
•.'  it  :|ii>-li.  wilh  an  inside  diaiiie(er  oT  In  K  Tliis  slat  K  wa- 
•.     hiiiil   l«>  s|ie.  ial   ilesi.nn   hy  Hie  AI{ilions  ("nsiodis  Cliininey  Con 

:  •  sli-iu'iioii   Conipany.   New    Yi»rk.     The  «oniieeiion    lielweeii    ilo 
^     boirrrs  aiui  fh«>  rlHfjUM'y  i>^;h^^      tliioiii;li   an    s'_.    li .    Ii>    !»'•    It 
...    iiiideruioiiini  sfntd»e   Hiie   lrt<;i»eil  a(    llie   rear  ol    (lie  Imilers.  as 
shown    in    flu-    er«tssse»t ion    view    of    llie    power    house.      'I'ln- 
■    iiHd<tM\:;r;Ue    IJJitetl    tlral't  hv    a     inK,    blower    Ian. 

•;\U»i'ili«.Ml  iM;  ih«»    luirtij    !t>tt«l.  «^  hoilei     room    and    deliveriut; 

:;:",;.''.niruil.i;1i  (he  iinileV-.i;roiiud  air  line  shown  in  Iroiil  of  (he  Ixulei's 


lliai  was  made  shortly  aller  (he  hoihis  were  placftl  ijiu 
serviee.  a  pel  loi  iiianee  was  shown  of  lo.ii  ||»s.  of  water  evapor 
aletj  per  pound  ol  eoiiihiisl  ilde  wilh  ihe  regular  loal,  sliowin^ 
miller  analysis  llt.tl  per  eeii(.  id'  refuse  and  2.11  per  cont.  <>i. 
mnislnre.  and  wilh  an  exhaiisi  drafi  almve  tin-  ixrale  of  T-IS'J  in 
(ITliihel  and  a  roned  draft  helow  nf  '.t.;L'in  (IMulte).  fli- 
siea(n  pressure  aveia^ini;  only  lln  Ih-  and  llie  iMiileis  wnri, 
iiiK  nnih'r  only  an  S7.1  per  icni.  ratint;. 

Coal    is   stored    in    a    series   of   elevated    liopp«r    hias,   oj."   otin 


\IIW     1\     Mi;t     i;«»i»M.    MlOWlNt.     nil     \\UKI>«    \lUllt   \1     KolllUS    AMI 
b  -^-Ky;.  .-■■r.^--'.  ;  .  H(%lvHKS  ;-ri»:    lilt       MtiKIKS,'-  .      :•'.    -..V;  .;,:.;?'    /'^'j' 

l>;»»ip»Ts  :nv;iii:oviifott  jit'.oai  h  boiler  to  n-iiniaie  ilu'  air  pres- 
>Uhv.  a^  well  as*  lo  JPt'jJiiiato  the  ei'fe.  t  of  ilu'  iiatura!  draft. 
;  :.  The  reason  that  hoth  natural  exhaust  draft  and  foreed  draft 
aft?  used  is  ihal  hotli  vv»Me  r»Hiuireil  witii  the  stoker  as  in- 
staHWl  ill  orilyr  W  ohtaia  the  desired  working  ottieieniy  of 
:lXa  ilw..  .l>r  wator  e\ai>orate(i  jier  pound  tif  t  tunhustihlo.  Tie' 
spe<  i  that  ions  I'all  lol"  an  fxhaust  suniou  ahove  the  grate 
vvhieh  wouhi  |irothi<-o  a  'sin.  ditfeivnif  oi  level  in  a  I'-tuhe. 
.'and  a  fonetl  ilrafi  iiressuro  hehnv  the  grate  suftieient  lo  pro- 
(lui'e.a   tlitYerenei?  ol  tovel    of   1    in     in   a    I' tuhe.       In   a   test 


\iiw     IN    i:oiiii;    i;oo\i.    >iio\\i\(.    iiii.    viuimai.   i:oii.kKS   ;\\n    iiP 
KM   \ll\l     loi   \llo\>   ol      llli;    IWO    H!(.\.    SIK.V.M    IILADEKS. 

tons  lapaeiiy.   foealed  ahove  the  lire   iooju.   fi'om    which    it    is,  ■• 
delivered    direet    to    tin-    stokers    by    einiles.    as    sliown    in    the  .• 
eross  seiiion  and  also  in   the  view   oi  tin'  iioilers.     The  bins 
are  o\'   bnill  lip  sieel   i  onsinut  ion   and   are  supported   partiallv  , '". 
from  tile  sid,'  wall  and  iiartially  from  tlie  roof  trusses,  \vlii«h 
are  extra  lieavy:  tliis  frt-es  tlie  tire  rtium  of  ohstruetioiis.     TlixJ. 
eoal    is    delivered    into    the    bins    by    a   eonveyor   sys;toni    of  a-V 
laiiacity   (d'    lou  tons   per   hour,    which   carriers   it    from   the   I'P-.'  " 
leivin.t;  pit  under  tlie  ira<'k  at  tlie  east  side  of  tin   huilding  arni 
distrihutes  it.  in  connection  wiiii  a  s<iaper  ctuiveyor  ahove  tUt^ 
l>ockets.   into  any  desired   hin.     The  co:tl   used   is  a   hueUwlieai  J 
giadt".  coniainiug  ahoui   Jo  per  c»>iit.  of  ash; V.  '.;/.:■■ ''.-.o;   ;^^;/ 

The  ash  »onv«\vor  system  is  entirely  separate  from  that,  toi 
the  coal:  it  consists  of  a  sctaper  litie  leading  tlirough  the  ash,   ' 
tunnel    under    the   ash  dumping    portions    of    the    grates,    anii: .  ; 
delivers   underground    into   the   separate  ash   storas^e   Imildtug.    ; 
outside  of  the  boiler  room       In  this  ash   building  anothor  eh'     . 
vator    (onveyor    raises    tiie    ashes    up    into    hins.    from    wlneh  / 
they  are  dumpeti  into  cars  for  removal.    The  ash  storage  build- 
ing involves  an   interesting  construction:    the  bin  floor  slants 
at  an  angle  of  about    l"»  dogreos  toward  the  dumping,  or  track.  ■■ 
side,    and    is    lined    with    1-in.    glass    plate.       ihis   produces   ai; 
absolutely   non-corrosive  surface,  upon  which   the  ashes  si i<.h,-. 
with  the  utmost   freedom.''    "  '^'r    ■'■••"    ":  »/-'"■■        ;•• 

The  jiiping  syst(Miis  are  uinloiibtedly  the  mosi   coniitlete  am'     .' 
best   arranged   of   any    to   be   found    in    iiower   plant    practice:' 
Two    illustiaiions    id"    the    sann^    are    jiresented    herewitli    t^'     :■ 
imlicato  the  mcthoil  of  swing  suspension  of  the  steam  heailof." . 
to  allow  for  all  conditions  of  expansion  and  also  to  show  th<?  ";. 
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'-ri;il   iliipli<a(c  arruiijAi'Uicnt  of  »oniM'«tion.s.     Expansion   is- 
^ii.«an'il   r<»i-.  Ijciii^  (akcii  tarr'of  by  the  swing  Hiispcnsioii 
V) -UniK ''!'<li"'^  Ik'IkIs  in  nil  r;is»'s.  cxicpt   in  tln»  powor  tunn<>lv' 
:,"«viv  it   \v;is  loiunl   Mrrcssai  y  louse  .slip  joints.      I  )iipli(-ali4)n  ^ 
'.alinosl     wholly    providrd    lt)r    liy    Ihc    two    stoam    hoadora 
-.larK'il  II  ;>••«'  li  in  ili«>  «*ross  section),  oarli  oT  which  licad^fs 

■('f  till- piailcis  the  size  that  would  liave  heen  roqnii'ofi  if 

;t.|iMl<>  header  had  heen  us(>d,  ijuis  etisnrin>;  aniplo  rccfivcr 
;uir,ily.  Th<'r«>  arc  three  1  l-iii.  pipe  connections  hetvvcen  Iho 
iV  headers    l(»    pi'itiiil    cuKiii.u;   around    any    JeaU    or   disahled 

tioii.     Anollier  valnaido  I'ealnre  of  tiie  piping  jonnortions 


■GERMAN     LOCOMOTIVE    TESTS. 


•-'.-.; .  •  i' 


.  ;4    It 


;iri-;\VOi-    STK.WI     l'll'l\(,     SllOVVJXti    SWINO.  Mi:illot>   OF    srsi'K.NSlO.V 

;•■";::  A \i,  Ai{i!.vN(iKMKXT  "tw  u>>r<;  KAmrs  i!i:m»s    io   makk  ;    V-'  . 
'•':;:'.••■.;..,    «"-NNW''iio.\s  o.\  I  i'im;i{  sino  oi    in  aiM':i{,s>.       V;"'::--;  .  i"^ 

I  hat  all  lead.s  from  cither  h«>ader  are  taken  from  the  toi),  so 
-nai    no  coiKiensauon   is  liable  to  be  entrained   but   will   tend 
;  ."  jiockc  t  in  tile  header  from  wliich  it  is  regularly  drained, 
'rile  pipin.u  is  an  exceli«'nt  example  of  steanUitting  work,  bav- 
ii  iieen  installed  by  the  Ilest  Manufacturiug  Company,  Pitts- 
Nig,  l»a.    I3y-pas.ses  are  inilnded  on  ail  steam  valves  alwvc  8 
•'!>.    in    diameter.      The    liv«'    steam    system    is    carefnlly    ar- 
"tngtHl  to  avoid   interruptions  of  service.     Each    boikM-   feods 
■  'oni  its  steam  «lrum  directly  into  the  upper  IG-in.  header.  H 
■<Ciii1  the  upper  header  d(>livers  steam  to  the  lower  Iti-in.  headei 
:.-'..  ihrougb  either  one,  or  all.  of  tlire*^   14-in.  connections  with 
'V  iiig-radius  bends.     The  pumps,  the  engines  and  the  air  com- 
•f-.'f-ssor  take  steam  from  the  lower  header  through  ."»  and  Sin. 
•   l»es  as  re(piired.     .An  interesting  feature  of  the  installation 
'»s  the  assumption  of  a  c-ost  of  the  entire  piping  at  $10  pv^r 
'iler    horse-power    in    the    preliminary    estimate — this    figure 
.ri'oved  to  be  very  close,  tending,  however,  a  trifle  low. 

The  boilers  are  fed  by  Janesville  boiler-feed  pumps,  and  aro 

;j"*»lected    from    high    and    low-    water    by    Reliance    whistle 

iWHrms;      The   feed    water    is    heated    by    a   ('0(hrane    :.',ou(p-h.i>. 

"en   exhaust    steam   beater,   through    which    all    the   exhaust 

•aui  passes  o"  »*«  way  to  shop  heating  or  to  the  atmosphere. 


nv  i.AwioRb  IK  t«<:- 


•  in  the  Journal  of  the  Assoiiation  <»f  (lermaii  lOngintMTS 
{Zritsihrifl  <1rr  Vcrcincs  Ih'uiKrhiT  ItKjrMirnrr)  for  Novem- 
iM-r  I'L',  r.M(2.  Herr  von  Worries  reports  a  most  interesting  series 
ot  tests  made  on  the  I'russian  State  Railway  with  the  latest 
superheater  engines  and  four-cylinder  ltalan«*vd  i-onipounds. 
Translated  extract. s  fi-oni  iliis  report  ai>pear  <ui  page  llCi  til'" 
this  issue  and  will  be  found  interesting  in  more  than  one 
direction.  Not  only  the  bgu res  obtained,  but  the  thorough 
manner  in  wliich  the  results  are  presented,  deserve  atlenliou. 
It  will  i)esecQ:  that  in  determining  the  horsc-iKJwer  din'H-^ 
ojM'd  by  tlie  lo<-omotives,  the  resistance  of  the  lo<  oinolive  and 
tender,  and  the  resi.stance  of  the  train  are  (abulated  sepa- 
rately by  independent  formulae  and  then  added  together  to 
obtain  the  total  tractive  power  required.  This  appears  to  be 
a  most  logical  procedure  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
results  thus  obtained  with  those  obtained  by  tlie  method 
usually  employed  in  this  country.  The  figures  below  show 
the  results  of  comparing  the  IJarbier  formula*.  wJiich  Herr  von 
l^orries  uses,  with  those  of  Einjiuft'i-iny  Hens  and  of  the  Habl-. 
win  Locomotive  Works.  wbi<  h  find  general  acceptaixe  here. 
'I'lie  formula',  R  heiiiu  the  resistance  in  jiounds  per  ton  X2jUoy. 
lbs.)  and  V  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour,  are  as  foUowfs:  -r-  ' ' 

+  -  ■'fVir.-t- 

4    ^  ..-••-":;/•■■. 


UnpHifi^rtnp  Xekfi. 


Raldwin  Locomotive  Works 


IJarbiert Locomotive  and  Temler|  i  :\  JU.  ==S  4ii  ^4-  M  Y- 


y  +  20 


Barbier  (Train)  . .  i. . . 


:-^ai>;;;;v*^3i'-4-  imv 


1000 


1000 


The  resistance  in   pounds   per  Ion  for   various  speeds   which 
are  given  by  these  formula'  arc  shown  in  the  following  table: 

■■,''r-/..:'   V     -l-  ■  ;■;   ^'-   ;:^  !^"" "/:. .  Resistance  in  Poum1si«r  Ton: 'V- 


■  •'■'■.;.: -'V-'^  ][c  .  •  'A'i-   '■''■'  [ 

Is^ 

Ec 

KjxxmI  in  Mil.--;  fw-r  Tloiir. 

|i  ■!.;._ 

■M- 

.    c  ■-■ 

:  IQ  ■'••>.-»!  ii...  .'';.,■,.-..  ^  .'.   .   .  , 

.;:.:.  4.pd 

AM 

'    8  98 

.    S.84 

-0    ■i.-^-i  ..;.; .  i,  ......  .  ..::, 

..  .  :.,  .  .  :-."  t;f*o 

v,:\?i 

11.28 

■     4.78 

:<«!   .%,.;. v:.^...v^.v 

-. . .. ;.v.  S.50 

S.OO 

14.:« 

«.03 

4<»      ..;...,.,..,, v-./.  ,  ..  .... 

..... ...  .12.00 

».t;7 

is«a 

7.0O 

.'iO    ....  ,-.v, .....  .;..:...  . .  .■ 

,...;>.;.  14.50 

]  1  m:k 

2;'..70. 

ViAS 

t:o    .;.:i\,..;;.;^  ,:.,■;.. .....: 

......-,.  ..17.W 

ir^oo 

2n.»;."» 

ll.WJ 

<<•     V  '■■-■rX^',.-^^::^-.:.  .:.  i\.-. 

.  . ,- ; .  1  'J.TiX\ 

H-«7 
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14. J« 
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:.....  v.. .  z-i.hh 

I7.s:{ 

44,4U 

l^.tw; 

!>»»   ..viVi.;,;.^.. :.:,.. .; 
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Ih.OH 
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;;;...V^v27.0Q 

I9.e7, 
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It'Will  be  observed  that  while  the  CermanloromoVfvere^ 
sistances  are  very  considerably  higner  than  the  American  fig- 
nres,  yet  the  car  resistances  are  lower  at  all  speeds  below  so 
miles  per  hour,  above  wbi<h  speeds  the  application  of  the 
formuh'e  is  somewhat  prolilematical.  Presumably  the  Cerman 
figures  are  intende<|  to  give  the  imiinited  tractive  power  re- 
quired— that  is,  the  tractive  iiower  which  must  be  develope.i 
In  the  cylinders  to  overcome  the  resistan«e  of  the  machinery 
of  the  engine  in  addition  to  the  rolling  resistance,  while  the 
American  formula-  are  intende4l  to  give  the  required  arailaf>lr 
tractive  power — that  is,  the  tractive  power  required  at  the 
rails  to  move  the  train  exclusive  of  the  power  required  to 
move  the  locomotive  and  machinery.       '-, '    / .-       ■-•■;- 

Another  noteworthy  point  is  the  limit  "whfeh  Herr  von 
Horries  sets  for  the  rates  of  eyaporat  ion  and  <  ombiistion. 
which  arej;i^v:-;   "■.■;-/..;  ■^y"~■>^■.JV.■*■^^-'^;•■v.y'-'^.;-^  ,    f  :^;^'^'^  ■--:■  -'■ 

Maximum  evaporation— 14.5  lbs.  of  water  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface  per  hour. 

Maximum  combustion— i*7  pounds  of  coal  per  square  toot  oL 
grate  area  per  hour.     '  '■^_  ]  -\  •■  -v-' .    ^'^  J  =  f  ^v""-  /   -  " '^  ^;"^-'C  ^' '^ 

If  these  figures  are  compared  with  Professor  Gosss  tests  of 
the  Purdue  locomotive  it  will  l>e  seen  that  while  the  maximum 
evaporation  is  abotit  the  same  in  botli  cases,  tlie  rate  of  fuel 
consumption  in  the  Purdue  boiler  was  carried  to  about  180 
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lbs.  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  or  nearly  double  the 
amount  which  Herr  von  Berries  takes  as  the  maximum  rate 
for  the  German  engines.  Of  course,  the  more  rapid  Ameri- 
can combustion  corresponds  to  a  higher  smoke-box  vacuum 
and  a  smaller  amount  of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal. 


NEW    LCXX>MOTIVE    AND    CAR    SHOPS. 


COLLI  NWOOD,  OHIO. 


OIL    FUEL    TESTS    ON    LOCOMOTIVES. 


UOSlXiN    &    MAINE   BAILKOAI). 


Descriptions  of  the  application  of  oil  fuel  to  pushing  loco- 
motives used  at  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  on  the  Boston  &  Maine 
were  published  in  this  journal  in  June,  19U2,  page  185;  August, 
page  233,  and  September,  page  273. 

Because  of  the  impossibility  of  securing  satisfactory  data 
in  tests  at  the  tunnel,  where  trains  are  usually  handled  by  two 
locomotives,  one  burning  coal  and  the  other  oil,  the  tests  for 
comparative  consumption  of  coal  and  oil  were  made  on  the 
western  section  of  the  Fitchburg  division,  between  September 
17  and  November  29  of  last  year.  The  oil  burner  made  38 
trips  between  Mechanicville  and  East  Deerfield,  85  miles,  and 
the  coal  burner  made  23  trips  with  the  same  trains  and  sched- 
ules. At  the  prices  prevailing  at  the  time  oil  was  more  expen- 
sive than  coal  and  its  use  will  probably  not  be  extended  be- 
yond the  present  special  service  at  che  tunnel.  The  locomo- 
tives were  exactly  alike,  except  as  to  the  arrangements  tor 
burning  oil  or  coal,  and  have  the  following  dimensions: 

Type,  2 — 8 — 0;  simple  engines,  cylinders.  20x24  ins.; 
driving  wheels,  57  ins.;  weight  on  drivers,  121,000  lbs.;  total 
weight,  141,000  lbs.;  weight  of  tender,  80,000  lbs.;  total  weight 
of  locomotive  and  tender,  221,000  lbs.;  firebox,  tiV4  x  102  ins.; 
tubes,  length  11  ft.  6  ins.,  diameter  2  ins.,  number  285;  boiler 
uiameter,  64  ins.;  total  heating  surface,  1,856  sq.  ft.;  grate 
area,  29.6  sq.  ft.;  steam  pressure,  200  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
'Ihe  diameter  of  the  exhaust  nozzle  was  4»4  ins.  with  coal 
and  4''>4  ins.  with  oil. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  large  number  of  trips 
with  each  engine.  This  was  an  important  test,  from  which 
the  future  policy  of  this  road  with  respect  to  oil  fuel  was 
determined.  It  was  therefore  carefully  conducted.  Train 
No.  298  is  scheduled  between  Mechanicville  and  East  Deer- 
field,  85  miles,  at  28  miles  per  hour  with  no  stops.  Train  No. 
207  is  scheduled  between  the  same  stations  in  the  opposite 
direction  at  13  miles  per  hour.  rui?ning  time,  with  one  stop, 
this  being  in  the  direction  of  the  heavy  grade.  The  tunnel  was 
included  in  both  cases  and  the  results  were  not  complicated  by 
the  use  of  helpers  through  the  tunnel.  Mr.  Henry  Bartlett, 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  has  kindly  supplied  this  in- 
formation and  has  included  the  comparison  of  the  cost  of  oil 
and  fuel  with  the  prices  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  tests. 

CO.MPAniSON   OK  on.   AND    COAI.    FIKI,. 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 

Oil.  Coal. 

Engine  numbers   1068  1074 

Train    numbers    207.  298  207,  298 

Trips     38  2.3 

Cars    hauled     1,079  626 

Average   oars   hauled   per  trip 28.. 39  27.22 

Tons   hauled „.  i^. .  30.481  1 7.982 

Average  tons   hauled   per  trip.;;.-.,;'.  802.13  781.83 

Engine    miles    3.230  l  95,5 

Average  engine  miles  per  trip 8.5  85 

Car    miles    ^,'i..\.  91.715  53.210 

Average  car  miles    per   trip.'..'.,...;/.  2.413.55  2,313.48 

Ton    miles    ^  .    i.;.,! .  2  590.885  1,528,470 

'Average  ton  miles  per  trip.  .  ..w  ,.;.;:>  .  08,181.18  66,455.22 

Gallons   oil    consumed 33.700  

Average  gallons  oil  consumed  per  trip  886.84  

Pounds    consumed    260  164  295.075 

Average  pounds   consumed   per  trip...  6.846.42  12,829.35 
.■\verage   pounds   consumed    per  engine 

mile     80.55  1.50.93 

Average    pounds     consumed     per    oar 

mile     2.84  5.55 

Average     pounds     consumed     per     ton 

mile    .100  .193 

Cost     $1,011.00  $458.56 

-Average  cost  per  trip    26.61  19.94 

Average  cost   per  engine  mile.......  .3130  .2346 

Average  cost   per  car  mile .»..  .01102  .00862 

Average  cost  per  ton  mile.  .  .  .  i....^.:.'.  .00039  .00030 

Gallon  of  oil  weighs  7.72  lbs. 

Cost  of  oil,  3  cents  per  gallon. 

CoHt  of  coal.  $3.45  per  tM   f2.220  lbs.). 

Oil   t«»st — September  17  to  October  11,    1902. 

Coal  test,  November  10  to  November  29,  1902. 

Test    between    Mechanicville  and  East  Deerfleld. 
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VIII. 


(iBi(>i;P  DRIVIN<i  OF  TOOLS   IN   THE   MACHINE  SHOP. 

As  Stated  in  the  fifth  article  of  this  series,  about  five-eighths 
of  the  total  number  of  machine  tools  in  the  locomotive  repair 
department  shops  at  Collinwood  are  driven  in  groups  from 
short,  isolated  sections  of  line  shafting,  each  group  having  its 
line  shaft  driven  by  a  separate  constant-speed  motor.  The 
group  driven  tools  are  divided  up  into  17  groups  of  varying 
sizes  and  arrangement,  according  to  convenience;  the  distri- 
bution of  the  groups  has  largely  been  a  result  of  the  lay-out  of 
the  tools,  but  it  also  gives  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  depart- 
mentize  certain  classes  of  work,  such  as  the  rod  work,  or  the 
motion  work,  for  instance.  The  actual  arrangement  of  the 
group  driven  tools  is  indicated  in  the  list  of  tools  and  motors 
for  the  Collinwood  shops,  which  appeared  upon  pages  42  and 
43  of  the  February  (1903)  issue  of  this  journal,  in  which  list 
was  given  not  only  the  types  and  sizes  of  tools  included  in 
each  group,  but  also  the  total  power  that  may  be  required  for 
each  tool  and  the  capacity  of  the  driving  motor  that  was  in- 
stalled to  carry  the  aggregate  load  from  each  group. 

As  before  stated,  group  driving  was  deemed  advisable  and 
was  given  the  preference  in  the  problem  of  powering  the 
machine  tools  at  the  Collinwood  shops.  Only  where  important 
and  valid  reasons  ruled  otherwise  were  the  tools  arranged  for  ■ 
individual  drives,  among  which  were  when  the  tools  were 
located  under  crane  runways,  where  overhead  belts  and 
countershafts  would  interfere  with  crane  service;  where  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  variable  speeds  afforded  by 
individual  driving  were  of  sufficient  weight;  or  where  the  tools 
are  isolated,  as  in  the  boiler  shop,  so  that  the  long  stretches 
of  shafting  necessary  would  be  inconvenient  and  wasteful  of 
power,  etc.  The  great  majority  of  the  tools  were  arranged  for 
the  group  driving,  including  the  smaller  lathes,  the  milling 
machines,  shapers,  drill  presses,  turret  lathes  and  other  rapid  : 
duplicating  machinery,  etc. 

An  important  feature  of  the  group  drives  in  this  installation 
is  that  all  the  line  shafts  are  driven  from  their  motors  by  high- 
speed "silent"  sprocket  chains.  All  of  the  group  drives  in  th 
locomotive  shop,  excepting  the  flue  machinery  group,  art 
equipped  with  the  Renold  silent  chain,  made  by  the  Link-Belt 
Engineering  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  the  drive  for  the... 
group  of  machines  in  the  fine  department,  as  well  as  for  the 
group  drives  in  the  bolt  and  spring  shops  and  for  the  coal  con- 
veyor, is  made  through  the  Morse  rocker-joint  silent  chain, 
furnished  by  the  Morse  Chain  Company,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 
The  blower  and  exhauster  fans  in  the  smith  shops  are  driven 
by  Renold  chains. 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  these  drives  are  the  com- 
paratively high  speed  at  which  the  chains  are  run,  and  also 
the  closeness  of  centers  at  which  the  sprockets  for  the 
chains  are  set.  The  chains  are  in  all  cases  operated  at  speeds 
of  from  1,100  to  1,200  ft.  per  minute,  and  their  sprocket-wheel 
centers  are  in  most  cases  spaced  30  ins.  apart;  in  the  flue  de- 
partment group  and  in  the  blacksmith  shop  drives  the  sprocket 
centers  are  spaced  slightly  farther  apart  for  convenience. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  chain  drive  are  the  positiveness 
of  d'ive,  which  chara-^terizes  gear  driving,  and  the  possibility 
of  running  at  high  speeds  without  the  disagreeable  noise 
attending  gear  drives  or  drives  using  the  ordinary  sprocket 
chain  when  operated  at  high  speeds;  thus  all  the  advantages 
of  gear  driving  are  retained  and  the  advantage  of  much  greater 
flexibility  added. 

As  is  well  known,  the  silent  chain  consists  of  stamped  links 
or  bars  of  steel  pivoted  together  into  a  multiple  chain.  The 
Renold  chain  uses  a  shouldered  solid  stud  for  pivoting,  while 
the  Morse  chain  builds  up  the  links  upon  frictionless  rocker- 
joint  pivots.     Besides  permitting  high  speeds  without  excessive 
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noise,  these  chains  do  not  require  the  sprockets  to  be  set  at 
iixed  distances  or  short  centers.  They  run  with  a  smooth 
action  and  are  not  affected  by  wear  or  stretching,  as  the  chain 
merely  rides  higher  upon  the  sprocket  teeth  after  stretching. 
Excessive  journal  friction  is  absolutely  avoided,  as  these  chains 
are  always  run  slack.  They  are  also  not  affected  by  excessive 
heat  or  by  dampness. 
The  engravings,   presented   below,   illustrate   typical   chain 


end  of  the  bracket  and  drives  the  initial  portion  of  the  line 
shaiL  by  a  Morse  silent  chain,  as  shown. 

The  line  shaft  passes  behind  the  motor,  running  in  the  floor- 
stand  and  wall  bearings  shown,  and  from  it  the  bolt  header 
below  the  motor  bracket  (an  Ajax  bolt  header)  is  driven. 
The  machines  beyond  require  a  slower  speed,  the  reduction 
for  which  is  obtained  by  a  geared  connection  involving  a  pin- 
ion on  the  initial  shaft  driving  a  gear  on  the  further  shaft. 


1^' 

id 

TTPICAX  ABBANGEMENT  OF  CEIUNG   MOTOB  FOB  GBOUP  DBIVING. 
LIGHT   TOOL   .SECTION   OF    MACHINE   SHOP. 


VIEW    OF    A    CHAIN    DBrV'E    UPON     A     MACHINE    T<JOL. 
BENOLD     "SILENT"     CHAIN. 


drives,  one  presenting  a  view  of  one  of  the  ceiling  constant- 
speed  motors  driving  a  line  shaft  in  the  machine  shop,  and  the 
other  a  chain  drive  for  a  machine  tool,  in  both  of  which  cases 
the  Renold  chain  is  used.  The  close  spacing  between  centers 
of  sprocket  wheels  is  made  very  noticeable  in  these  drives. 

The  further  illustrations  presented  below  show  applications 
of  chain  driving  to  the  drives  of  wood-working  machinery 
located  in  the  tender  department  of  the  boiler  shop.  One  is 
that  of  a  drive  for  a  band  saw,  while  the  other  is  for  a  table 
saw,  both  being  driven  through  Morse  rocker-joint  chains. 
These  chains  are  running  at  high  speeds,  open  and  exposed 
to  dust  and  dirt,  and  are  giving  excellent  results. 

The  drawing  reproduced  in  the  engraving  upon  page  188. 
indicates  an  interesting  arrangement  of  the  motor  and  the 
manner  of  supporting  it,  for  the  group-drive  in  the  bolt  shop, 
in  the  blacksmith  shop  building.  In  this  case  the  line  shaft, 
as  well  as  the  motor  support,  are  located  upon  a  side  wall. 
The  motor  is  supported  by  a  very  substantial  bracket, 
built  up  of  structural  shapes  and  steel  plate  as  indicated  and 
attached  to  the  wall  by  substantial  through  bolts  passing 
through  and  bearing  upon  angles  at  the  opposite  side  in  order 
to  distribute  the  pressure.     The  motor  is  located  at  the  outer 
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The  line  shaft  for  each  of  the  group-drives  in  the  machine 
shop  is  driven  at  a  speed  of  150  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
line  shaft  for  the  flue  machinery  is  operated  at  175  revolutions 
per  minute,  while  those  in  the  blacksmith  shop  are  driven 
at  higher  speeds,  from  200  to  450  revolutions  per  minute,  as 
required.  The  countershaft  speeds,  of  course,  vary,  being  in 
all  cases  adapted  to  the  machine  driven.     In  the  machine  shop 


'U.\IN     DRIVE     FOB     .\     SAW     IN     THE     TENDER     DEPARTMENT     OF     THE 
BOILRB   SHOP.       MOB8E   BOCKEB-JOINT   CHAIN. 


CHAIN    DEI\T:   for    .\    RVNI)    SAW    IN    THE    IMIII.EK    .SHOP. 
MOBNE    R()CKER-.I01XT    CH.MN. 

groups  the  speed  reduction  in  the  drive  from  the  motor  to  the 
line  shaft  is  about  6  to  1;  in  th*»  various  other  groups  it 
varies  according  to  the  machines  driven. 

An  important  feature  of  the  construction  of  the  light  tool 
section  of  the  machine  shop,  which  was  indicated  in  the  draw- 
ing on  page  369  of  the  December,  1902,  issue,  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  lower  roof  trusses  with  intermediate  cross  mem- 
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lbs.  pt^r  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  or  nearly  double  th«v 
amount  whirh  Herr  von  Borries  takes  as  the  maximum  rate'! 
for  the  German  engines.     Ot  course,  the  more  rapid  Ameri- 
can  combustion   corresponds   to  a  higher   smoiic-box   vacuum 
and  a  smaller  amount  of  water  evaporated  per  pound  oi  coal. 


NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    AND    CAR    SHOPS. 


OIL    FUEL    TESTS    ON    LOCOMOTIVES. 


:  ai>STl>.N    A:    .MAl.VK   K.MLKn  vi». 


■^r. Descriptions  of  the  application  of  oil  fuel  to  pushing  lo<'o- 
motiv«'s  u.sed  at  iln'  Hoo.sai  TuiukI  on  the  Mosioii  &  .Maine 
vvi'if  pulili.shcd  in  thi.s  journal  in  June,  iniiii,  page  J-Sii;  .\u«u.si. 
pajic  L';i.!.  and  i^epteniber.  page  278.  -      . 

.  V  itecause  of  the  impossibility  of  set  wring  satisfactory  ilaia 
ill  tests  at  the  tunnel,  where  trains  are  usually  handled  by  two 
io«-oniotives.  one  burning  (  oal  aiul   the  other  oil,  the  tests  for 

...tromparaiive  consumption  of  loal  and  oil  were  made  on  the 
:»'estern  section  of  the  Fitchburg  division,  heiweeii  September 
17  and  November  !".♦  of  last  year.  Th«'  oil  burner  made  :;s 
trips  between  .Meelianicville  and  Kasi  Deerfield.  >sr.  miles,  and 
the  eoal  burner  made  S.i  nips  wllli  ih«'  same  trains  and  srlied- 
ules.  .\t  the  prices  prevailing  at  ttie  time  oil  was  more  expen- 
sive than  coal  and  its  use  will  probably  not  be  4>xtended  be- 
yond the  present  special  service  at  ilie  ttinnel.  The  loi omo- 
livts  were  exai  tly  alike,  excej)!  as  to  the  arrangenu  nts  for 
hiitiiiiig  oil  or  coal,  and  have  ihe  following  dimensions: 

Type,  i'-^S-r- o;  simple  engines,  cylinders.  Jo  x  L'4  ins.; 
driving  wheels.  .">7  ins.;  weight  on  drivers.  Il'l.ooo  Ihs.;  total 
weight.  141.oo(»  lbs.;  weight  of  tender.  ,so.(mmi  ihs.;  total  weight 
of  locomotive  an<l  tender,  221, («Mt  lbs.;  firebox.  »!',  x  102  ins.; 
tubes,  length  II  ft.  tj  ins.,  <liameter  2  ins.,  number  2sr.:  boiler 
tiiameter.  r.4  ins.;  total  heating  siirfa<-e,  I.S.'iti  sq.  ft.;  grate 
area.   2lt.t;   sq.    ft.;     steam    pressure,    20(i    Ihx.    per   square    inch. 

.''ihe   diameter   of  tiie   exiiausi    nozxle   was    4'i    ins.    with   coal 

.:>bd.4'^t- itia-;.with  oil.  ^  ■':J' '■■■^'ir-. ''A  ..^■■^v,y '■■:': 

Special  attention  is  direcieil  to  the  lari:e  ntimln'r  of  trips 
with  each  engine.  This  was  an  important .  test,  fronj  which 
the  futtire  policy  of  this  roati  with  respet  i  to  oil  ftiel  was 
determineil.  It  was  therefore  carefully  coiubuted.  Train 
No.  2!»S  is  Scheduled  between  .Meelianicville  and  Kast  Deer- 
field,  S'>  miles,  at  2S  miles  per  hour  with  no  stojjs.  Train  No. 
2o7  is  siheduU'd  betw«>en  tlie  same  .>-tations  in  the  opposite 
dire«tion  at  !.'{  miles  per  hour,  rui'ning  time,  with  one  stop, 
this  being  in  the  dirpttioij  of  the  heavy  grade.  The  tunnel  was 
include<l  in  both  cases  and  the  results  were  not  complicated  by 
the  use  of  helpers  througli  tlu'  tunnel.  .\|r.  Henry  IJartlett. 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  has  kindly  supplied  tliis  in- 
formation and  has  included  the  (oniparison  of  the  cost  of  oil 
ami  fuel  with  the  prices  jircvailing  at  the  tinii'  of  the  tests. 

..-...■    '       .-  -  ;■;.     .  I'K.Mi'.VKi.siiN  OK  on.  .wp  co,\i,  kcw..  •;  ,    ..,         ■: 

j- ■■."/".'  ■.■'■..-  ;.■..'••;  .  l{a>4.«B  A    .\liuiK.>:  .Railroad.  :  '    r      '■.  ' 
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f.uoi  !•  nKivi.M,  (u    roojs   l.\   lUi;   .\IAC1II.NK  S1I«U'.  ; 

As  staie(l  in  the  tilth  article  of  this  series,  alioui  five-eigliths^ 
of  the  total  number  of  machine  tools  in  the  locomotive  repair.,; 
di  parliiieni    shops   at    Collinwood   are   driven    in    grou|»s    frtun  ' 
short,  isolated  sections  of  line  shafting,  each  group  having  its 
line  shaft    driven    by   a  .separate   constant-sjieed    motor.      The 
uioup  driven   tools  are   divided   ui)   into    17  groujis  of   vaiying 
sizes  and  arrangenuvit.  according  lo  convenience;     the  distri- 
buti<m  of  the  groups  has  largely  be»'n  a  restilt  of  the  lay-out  of  ; 
the  tools,  but   it  also  gives  evidence  of  an  attemi)t    to  depart- 
inciiti/.e  certain  classes  of  work,  such  as  the  ro<l  woik.  or  the. 
motion    work,   for   instance.     The  actual   arrangement    of  the 
!-toup  driven  tools  is  indicated  in  llie  list   of  tools  and  motors;, 
for  the  Collinwood  shojis.  which  appeared  upon  pages  42  and 
i;;  of  the  Kebruary   (IJtuMl   issue  of  this  journal,  in  which  list, 
was   given   not    only    the   types  an«l   sizes  of   tools   included    in  . 
t  ach  gioup,  but  also  the  total   power  that  nuiy  be  retpiired  for': 
I  ach  tool  aufl  the  capatily  of  the  ilriving  motor  that   was  in- 
stalled to  <arry  the  aggregate  load  from  each  group.      .'. :  I-  -.v 
'..-As  before  slattd.  group  driving  was  deemed  advisable  and 
wa.-i    given    the    preferem  e    in    the    problem    of    powering    the  . 
mai  liine  tools  at  the  Collinwood  shops.     Only  where  imp«)rtant  ■ 
and  valid  reasons  ruled  otherwise  were  the  tools  arranged  for 
individual    drives,    among    which    were    when    the    tools    were.- 
locatt'd     undi-r    crane     runways,     where    overhead    belts    and 
ctiuntershafts  would   interfere  with   crane  service;     where  flie 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  variable  speeds  afforded  by  ; 
individual  driving  were  of  suffic  lent  weight;    or  where  the  tools  .; 
are   isolated,  as  in  the  boiler  shop,  so  that  the   long  stretches 
of  shafting  necessary  would   be  inconvenient   and  wasteful  of 
power,  etc.    The  great  majority  of  the  tools  were  arranged  for 
the   gtoujt   driving,    including  the  smaller   lathes,   the   milling 
machines,  shapers.  drill  presses,  turret  lathes  and  other  rapi<l  . 
dni)licating  machinery,  etc. 

.An  important  feature  of  tlie  grotip  drives  in  this  installation, 
is  that  all  the  line  shafts  are  driven  from  their  motors  by  higii-  , 
speeii  •silent"  sprocket  chains.  All  of  the  group  drives  in  th  -v 
lo-onioiive  shop,  excepting  tht^  flue  machinery  group.  ai>  ' 
equipped  witii  the  Renold  silent  chain,  raa<if  by  the  Link-Belt  j 
Engineering  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  the  drive  for  the  . 
iiioup  of  machines  in  the  flue  department,  as  well  as  for  the;, 
group  drives  in  the  bolt  and  spring  shops  and  for  Ihe  coal  con-  ; 
veyor.  is  made  through  the  .Morse  rocker-joint  silent  <hain. 
furnishecl  by  the  .Morse  Chain  Comiiany,  Trumanslmrg,  N^  Y.- 
The  blower  anil  exhauster  fans  in  the  smith  shops  are  driven 
iiy   lieiiold   chains.  ,  ..■^--.     .   .  .' 

Tile  most  remarkable  features  of  these  drives  are  f he  com- . 
paiatively  high  siieed  at  which  the  «  bains  are  run.  and  also. 
ihe  closeness  of  ci'iiti-rs  at  which  the  sprockets  for  the 
chains  are  set.  The  chains  are  in  all  «ast  s  o|M>rat<Ml  at  speeds ; 
of  from  l.IiMi  to  l.2on  ft.  per  minute,  and  their  s|)rocket-wheel  : 
cejiiers  are  in  most  cases  spaced  :!it  ins.  apart;  in  the  flue  de- ; 
partment  gniup  and  in  the  blai  ksmitb  shop  drives  the  sprocket  : 
centers  are  spaced  slightly  farther  ai)art   for  convenien<«!. 

The  ,s.'reat  advanta.'-'t  s  of  the  «hain  drive  are  the  positiveness  ; 
oif  d'ive,  which  chura-lMl/.es  gear  driving,  and  the  possibiliy 
of  running  at  high  speeds  witliout  the  disagreeable  noise 
attending  gear  drives  or  drives  ttsing  the  ordinary  sprocket 
ihain  when  operated  at  high  sjieeds;  thus  all  the  advantages 
id'  gear  driving  are  retained  and  the  advantage  of  much  greater 
flexibility   added.  ^- •<-'^ '--■•.•."..•  .:-        :';-,-;    •"•;<•■•:■..:'• 

As  is  well  known,  the  silent  chain  consists  of  stamped  links 
or  bars  of  steel  pivoted  together  into  a  multiple  chain.     Th»», 
Renold  chain  uses  a  shouldered  solid  stud  for  pivoting,  while- 
the  .Morse  chain  builds  up  the  links  tipon  frictionless  rocker- 
joint  pivots.      Hesiib'S  permitting  high  sjjeeds  without  excessive.' 


'■'■'•:•■'■  '^i 
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dis'-.  those  chains  do  not  requiio  the  si)ro(-k<'ts  to  \te  set  at 

,\o(l   distances   or   sliort   centers.     Tliey    run    witli    a   smooth 

.iiiou  and  are  not  affected  by  wear  or  stretching,  as  the  chain 

.Vuerely  rides  higher  upon  the  sprocket  teeth  after  stretchinK- 

<I]xcessive  journal  fri(  tion  is  absolutely  avoi<leil.  as  the.se  chains 

;iri»  always  run  slack.     They  are  also  not  affected  by  excessive 

iicat  or  by  dampness.  ..•-.,: 

"    The  engravings,   presented   below,    illustrate   typical    chain 


cud  of  the  bracket  and  drives  the  initial  portion  of  tbe  liM^.,:,'. 
shau  by  a  Morse  silent  chain,  as  sliown.  .;":. 

The  line  «haft  pa-sses  behind  the  motor,  running  iu  the  fltxir-.V    " 
stand  and  wall  bearings  shown,  and  from  it  the  l)olt  header^   "• 
l)elow    the   motor    bracket    (an    Ajax    bolt   header)    is    driven.     ;;. 
The  machines  beyond   require  a  slower  speed,  the  reduction 
for  which  is  obtained  by  a  geared  <onnectiou  involving  a  pin- 
ion on  the  initial  shaft  driving  a  gear  on  the  further  shaft;;     .v 


..;■..     TYriCAL   ARRANOEMENT  OF   CElLlNti    MOTOR   FOR  t.ROVP   DRIVING. 
C;.   '        .      :  ,.      .     ,  iM'ili    ItHH.  StOTION  OF    M.VCIH^K.;SUOI'.^^    ^  ,  V    ,> 

'xirives,  one  presenting  a  view  of  one  of  the  ceiling  constant* 

:.  speed  motors  driving  a  line  shaft  in  the  machine  shop,  ami  the 

:.V»'h<'r  a  ciiain  drive  for  a  machine  tool,  iu  both  of  which  cases 

'.  lilt'  lienold  «hain  is  used.     The  close  spacing  between  ceJiters 

...of  sprocket  wheels  is  made   very  noticeable  in  these  driv»js. 

...V    The  further  illustrations  presented  below  show  applications 

:'.o(  chain   driving   to   the   drives   of   wood-working    machinery 

located  in  the  tender  department  of  the  boiler  shop.     One  is 

!liat  of  a  drive  for  a  band  saw,  while  the  other  is  for  a  table 

■•.•siaw,    i)oth    being   driven    through    Morse    rocker-joint    chains; 

These  chains  are  running  at  high  speeds,  open  and  exposed 

M)  dust  and  dirt,  and  are  giving  excellent  results. 

The   drawing   reproduced    in    the   engraving   upon   page   l!SJ>. 

^.indicates   an    interesting   arrangement  of   the    motor   and   the 

Vnianner  of  supi)orting  it,  for  the  group-drive  in  the  bolt  shop, 

-Mn  the  blacksmith  shop  building.     In  this  case  the  line  shaft. 

."as  well   as  the  motor  sui»port.  are   located   upon  a  side  wall. 

TJiP    motor     is    supported    by    a    very    substantial     bracket, 

'iiiiiL  ui)  of  structural  shapes  and  steel  plate  as  indicated  and 

...attached    to    the    wall    by    substantial    through    bolts    passing 

'luough  and  bearing  upon  angles  at  the  opposite  side  in  order 

i<»  distril)ute  the  pressure.     The  motor  is  located  at  the  outer 


:r:,i^.r-  :;j:S--  ■■  .VIEW  OF  .\  cH.vi.N   i)isi\t:  i  j-o.x    \   MA«ur.\K   hku.. 
'■'•':■"  '\S'^:'^-J',^y  ..  ULSOUK  \'iiii^:^Ty  xuxi>i,,    ,..^  -.v;' ■..;■■. ; 

-The  line  sliaft  for  each  of  the  group-drives  in.  the  machine 
shop  is  driven  at  a  .speed  of  150  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
line  shaft  for  the  flue  machinery  is  oi)erated  at  173  revolutions 
l>er  nunute.  wliile  lhos<'  in  the  blacksmith  shop  are  driven 
at  higher  spe«ls,  from  2oO  to  45)0  revolutions  per  niiniite,  as 
required.  The  countershaft  speeds,  of  course,  vary,  being  in 
all  cases  adapted  to  the  machine  driven.     In  the  machine  shop 


U.AI.y    +IKIVK     F»>R    A     SAW     IX     THK     TK.NhKR     OKI'AKTM  K\ 
.':/,';•         KOII.FR   SHOP.       MORSE   ROCKFJl-.TOIXT  C«,UN.;^ 


«»1     Tin: 


*  IIAI.X     UKI\K    \i>U     \     1!\M>    .>>\\\      IN      KM      lt<*ll.l.l(     !»U«»I». 
;     \  ;       MURSK    l{0«  K+;i{^.MN  XT   CHAIV.      ''/.,,.  V-'"  .:   ^ 

groups  the  speed  reduction  in  the  drive  from  the  motor  to  th«' 
line  shaft  is  about  «»  to  1^  in  th«*  various  other  groupSr  U 
varies  a<-cording  to  the  machines  driven. 

An  important  feature  of  the  construction  of  the  light  tool 
section  of  the  machine  shop,  which  was  indicated  in  the, draw- 
ing on  page  369  of  the  December.  1902.  issue,  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  lower  roof  trusses  with  intermediate  cross  mem 


'.->■!'' 
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bers  to  accommodate  the  countershafting  supports.  The  lower 
trusses  are  divided  up  into  panels  approximately  11  ft.  square, 
so  that  all  countershafting  supports  used  in  the  machine  shop 
are  of  the  same  length,  irrespective  of  which  direction  they 
run;    this  greatly  facilitated  the  getting  out  of  the  counter- 
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ARR.\N(iEMEXT    OF    A    GROUP    DRIVE    IN    THE    BOLT    SHOP,    SHOWING 
METHOD  OF    MOUNTING    MOTOR   UPON   A    SIDE-W.VIX   BRACKET. 

shafting  supports,  and  furthermore  makes  them  interchange- 
able in  case  of  possible  future  alterations.  In  the  heavy  tool 
section,  this  intermediate  truss  work  is,  of  course,  omitted,  as 
the  crane  service  there  prevents  shafting  being  used. 

MOTOR   DRIVEN    TOOLS    IN    THE    MACHINE    SHOP. 

A  few  more  representative  examples  of  motor-drive  appli- 
cations to  the  machine  tools  in  the  machine  shop  are  pre- 
sented herewith.  The  machines  shown  here  appear  well 
chosen  to  indicate  the  sturdy  and  substantial  character  of  the 
tools  selected  for  the  Collinwood  equipment — the  effort  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  and  rightly  so,  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  production  by  the  use  of  the  new  high-speed  tool 
steels  and  machine  tools  strong  enough  to  "pull  the  heavy 
cuts,"  rather  than  to  economize  by  the  use  of  lighter  or  old 
tools.  An  instance  of  the  saving  effected  in  one  direction  by 
this  policy  is  to  be  had  in  the  increased  number  of  driving 
tires  which  are  now  bored  per  day  as  compared  with  previous 
practice.  Where  formerly  only  about  three  tires  were  bored 
per  day  of  ten  hours,  now  with  the  new  tool  steel  and  the 
heavy  boring  mill  from  seven  to  eight  tires  are  bored  and 
finished  complete  per  day,  including  time  of  placing  on  table, 
setting  and  removing. 

The  machine  tool  upon  which  the  above  operation  is  per- 
formed is  one  of  the  84-in.  Niles  boring  mills,  with  two  heads, 
which  is  driven  by  a  10-h.p.  multiple  voltage  motor.  The 
tires  in  question  were  56-in.  Midvale  driving  tires,  and  the 
cut  was  taken  at  a  cutting  speed  of  19  ft.  per  minute  and  at 
a  feed  of  3-16-in.  per  revolution  of  the  table,  the  depth  of  cut 
varying  with  the  tire.  The  tool  steel  used  was  the  Styrian 
brand  of  air-hardening  steel.  When  beginning  boring,  the 
roughing  tool,  carried  by  one  of  the  two  heads,  is  started 
first  and  run  down  with  a  heavy  cut  for  about  1%  ins., 
after  which  the  finishing  tool,  carried  by  the  other  head,  is 
started  in  and  the  two  are  then  operated  together. 
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DETAILS  OF  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  BRACKET  FOB  SUPPORT  OF  MOTOR  IN 
BOLT  SHOP  GROUP   DRIVE. 

The  illustration  on  page  189  presents  a  view  of  the  51-in. 
boring  mill  (tool  No.  9  of  the  Collinwood  tool  list), 
which  was  furnished  by  the  Niles  Tool  Works  Company.  The 
drive  for  this  tool  is  from  a  T^/^-h.p.  Crocker-Wheeler  multiple- 
voltage  motor,  through  a  gearing  reduction,  as  shown  at  the 
rear  of  the  machine.  The  circuit-breaker  for  the  motor  is 
located  at  the  rear  of  the  machine,  so  that  in  case  it  is  opened 
the  operator  cannot  lean  over  and  throw  it  in.  He  has  to  walk 
some  little  distance — this  is  intended  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  main  switch  must  be  opened  before  the  circuit- 
breaker  is  thrown  in;  it  serves  to  remind  him  that  he  must  not 
throw  in  the  circuit-breaker  without  opening  the  switch. 

A  number  of  tools  were  furnished  for  the  equipment  of 


48-IN.    RAJ>IAL   DRILL. — PRENTICE   BROS.    CO. 
DRIVEN  BY  A  3-H.P.   CONSTANT-SPEED  CROCKER- WHEELER   MOTOR. 
COLLINWOOD  SHOPS. — ^LA.KK  SHOBE  &  MICHIQAN  SOUTHEBN  BT. 
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these  shops  by  Prentice  Bros.  Com- 
pany, Worcester,  Mass.  One  of  them, 
a  48-in.  electrically  driven  radial  drill, 
is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving, page  188.  This  machine  (tool 
No.  42)  is  driven  by  a  iJ-h.p.  constant- 
speed  Crocker-Wheeler  motor,  which  is 
connected  to  the  cone  shaft  by  two 
trains  of  gears  running  in  opposite  di- 
rections for  reversal.  These  gears 
drive  the  cone  shaft  through  friction 
clutches  which  are  controlled  by  a 
lever  from  the  front  of  the  machine, 
so  that  by  it  the  machine  may  be  in- 
stantly stopped,  started  or  reversed. 
The  gears  are  heavy  and  well  propor- 
tioned. Eight  changes  of  speed  are 
available  at  the  drill  spindle  by  means 
of  the  four-step  cone  pulleys  and  the 
back  gears,  and  also  geared  variable- 
speed  feeds  are  provided,  furnishing 
eight  changes  of  feed  from  .0057  to 
.0540  in.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle. 
An  important  feature  of  this  ma- 
chine is  the  arrangement  of  the  arm 
upon  ball  bearings,  in  order  to  swing 
easily,  and  also  the  vertical  adjust- 
ment of  the  arm  by  power.  The 
spindle  of  this  machine  has  an  im- 
proved quick  return  and  stop  motion, 
by  which  the  point  of  the  drill  may  bo 
quickly  moved  down  to  the  work  and 
then  thrown  in  on  the  power  feed — 
all  while  the  machine  is  in  operation. 
The  feed  is  automatically  released 
when  the  spindle  reaches  its  lowest 
position,    preventing    damage    to    the 

gears.  Among  the  other  machine  tools  furnished  to  the  Collin- 
wood  machine  shop  by  the  Prentice  Bros.  Company,  besides 
the  above-mentioned  drill,  are  a  30-in.  swing  drill,  a  24-in.  drill, 
a  21-in.  drill,  eight  21-in.  swing  engine  lathes  and  nine  16-in. 
engine  lathes,  all  of  which  were  handled  through  their 
Cleveland  selling  agents,  the  Strong,  Carlisle  &  Hammond 
Company. 


51-IN.   BORING   MILX. — NILES   TOOL   WORKS  CO. 

DRIVEN  BY  A  TV^-H.P.   MULTIPLE-VOLTAGE  CROCKER-WHEELER   MOTOR. 

COLLINWOOD    SHOPS. — LAKE   SHORE   &    MICHIGAN    SOUTHERN    RAILWAY. 


48-IN,    CAR   WHEEL   BORING    MACHINE. — PUTNAM    MACHINE    CO. 

DRIVEN  BY  A  7^/^-H.P.   MULTIPLE-VOLTAGE  CROCKER-WHEELER   MOTOR. 

COLLmwOOD   SHOPS. — LAKE  SHORE  &   HICHIOAIT   SOUTHEBN   RAILWAY. 


The  machine  illustrated  below  is  the  48-in.  car-wheel 
boring  machine  (tool  No.  77),  which  was  furnished  by  the 
Putnam  Machine  Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  This  machine 
is  driven  by  a  7%-h.p.  multiple-voltage  motor,  the  controller 
for  which  is  located  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  tool  con- 
venient to  the  operator. 

This  machine  is  from  a  new  and  extremely  heavy  design, 
intended  to  adapt  it  to  the  heavy  duty  self-hardening  steels. 
The  gearing  is  of  ample  strength  throughout.  The  chuck  has 
five  jaws,  operated  either  universally  or  independently,  which 
will  receive  wheels  from  15  to  48  ins.  in  diameter.  The  hub 
facing  attachment  is  independent  of  the  main  spindle,  being 
arranged  to  work  automatically  with  the  spindle.  The  spindle 
has  six  changes  of  feed,  varying  from  3-16  to  %  In,  per  revo- 
lution of  the  chuck,  and  also  has  an  automatic  stop  which 
throws  out  the  feed  after  the  boring  cutter  has  passed  through 
the  hub.  An  important  feature  of  this  machine  is  the  power 
crane  at  the  side  of  the  machine  for  swinging  wheels  up  onto 
the  chuck;  this  is  conveniently  handled  by  a  lever  and  speed 
mechanism  at  the  front  of  the  machine. 
At  the  top  of  the  following  page  is  illustrated  the  37-iu. 
.-  boring  mill,  two  of  which  (tools  Nos.  71  and  72) 

were  furnished  by  the  BuUard  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany, Bridgeport,  Conn.  They  are  belt-driven  by 
5-h.p.  constant-speed  motors,  the  necessary  si>eed 
changes  being  obtained  by  belt  and  five-step  cone 
pulleys.  Jp 

This  machine  has  two  swivel  heads,  which  arc 
entirely  independent  in  their  movements  both  as 
to  direction  and  amount  of  feed.  Either  head  can 
be  set  at  any  aiigle  and  can  be  brought  to  the 
center  for  boring.  The  feeds,  which  are  positive 
gear-driven,  have  ten  changes  ranging  from  1-32 
to  '^^-in.  horizontally  and  from  1-50  to  ^.-In.  in 
angular  and  vertical  directions.  The  cross  rail  is 
raised  or  lowered  by  power. 
The  engraving  on  page  190  illustrates  the  42-ln, 
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bfis  U)  at  <  oiiiiiitMlalf  lilt'  (oiiiilt'i  slial't  iiij;  suppoils.  The  Iowit 
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nin;    this  greatly  ,£acilitatt'd  tiie  gettiag  out  of  the  counter-. 
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shafting  supports,  ami  furthermore  makes  them  interchangf- 
alile  in  case  of  possible  future  alterations.  In  the  heavy  tool 
section,  tlils  inteiniediate  truss  work  is,  of  course,  omitted,  as 
the  crane  service  there  prevents  shafting  being  used. 

-•^    .-X"     '...•     M"ri)|!    nUIVKN    ttMH.!*    IN     THK    .\1\<I1I\K    SIIOl'. 

A  few  niore  icprcscntHlive  examples  of  motor-drive  ajipli- 
cations  lo  the  machine  tools  in  the  ma(  hine  shop  are  pre- 
sented herewith.  The  niachines  shown  here  appear  well 
■fhrosen  to  indicate  the  stui'dy  and  substantial  character  of  the 
tools  selected  for  the  Collin  wood  equii)ment — the  effort  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  and  rifjhtly  so,  to  obtain  the  greatest 
po>ssible  production  by  the  use  of  the  new  liigh-speed  tool 
steels  and  machine  tools  strong  enough  to  "pull  the  heavy 
,eut8,"  rather  than  to  economize  by  the  use  of  lighter  or  old 
ifM»ls.  An  instance  of  the  saving  effected  in  one  direction  by 
this  policy  is  to  be  had  in  the  increased  number  of  driving 
tires  which  are  now  bored  per  day  as  compared  with  previous 
praeticp.  Where  formerly  only  about  three  tires  were  bored 
per  day  of  ten  hours,  now  with  the  new  tool  steel  and  the 
heavy  boring  mill  from  seven  to  eight  tires  are  bored  and 
finished  complete  i)er  rlay.  including  time  of  placing  on  table, 
setting  and  removing.  ,•;;.•'' 

•-,,  The  machine  tool  upon  which  the  above  operation  is  per- 
forme«|  is  one  of  the  84-in.  Niles  boring  mills,  with  two  heads, 
which  is  driven  by  a  H>-h.p.  multiple  voltage  motor.  The 
tires  in  qtiestion  were  u6-in.  Mid  vale  driving  tires,  and  the 
fut  was  taken  at  a  rutting  speed  of  19  ft.  per  minute  and  at 
a  feed  of  .^  It'.-in.  iter  revolution  of  the  table,  the  depth  of  cut 
varying  with  the  tire.  The  tool  steel  used  was  the  Styrian 
l>ran<l  of  air-har<lening  steel.  When  beginning  boring,  the 
roughijjg  tool,  carried  by  one  of  the  two  heads,  is  started 
first  and  rtin  ilown  with  a  heavy  cut  for  about  IVz  ins., 
after  whieli  the  finishing  tool,  carried  by  the  other  head,  is 
started  in  and  the  two  aie  then  operated  together. 


A.i.. 

hi:tails  of  sriMCTiKAL  stf.p:i,  brackkt  for  support  of  motor  in 

lioi.T  sinu'  cnofp  PKivE. 

The  illustration  on  i)agG  IS!)  presents  a  view  of  the  51-in. 
boring  mill  (tool  Xo.  0  of  the  Collinwood  tool  list), 
which  was  furnished  by  the  Niles  Tool  Works  Company.  The 
drive  for  this  tool  is  from  a  T'^-h.p.  Crocker- Wheeler  multii)le- 
voltage  motor,  through  a  gearing  reduction,  as  shown  at  the 
rear  of  the  machine.  The  ciriuit-breaker  for  the  motor  is 
located  at  the  rear  of  tlu-  machine,  so  that  in  case  it  is  opened 
.the  operator  cannot  lean  over  and  throw  it  in.  He  has  to  walk 
some  little  distance^this  is  intended  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  main  switch  must  be  o|)ened  before  the  circuit- 
breaker  is  thrown  in:  it  serves  to  remind  him  that  he  must  not 
throw  in  the  circuit-breaker  without  opening  the  switch. 

A  number  of  tools   were  furnished   for  the  eqtiipment  of 


,.   ^ 


.     • .  V  '•'  . 


■  ■  •.:  '.♦■ 


48-IX.    RADIAL    DRILL. — PRKNXICE    IIRUS.    CO. 
DRIVK.N    UY    A    :^H.I^    COXSIAM-SI'KKD   fUOCKFIR-WllKELKB    MOTOR.;. 
COLLINWOOD  SUOl'S. — LAKE  SUOIUi  &   MICUHjAN   SOUTHEKiN   BY. 
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these  shops  by  Proutice  Bros.  Com- 
.  pan.v,  Worcostor,  Mass.    One  of  them, 

a  -IS-in.  ohntiically  driveu  raiJial  drill, 

is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  en- 
•  jjravinK,  page  188.    This  machine  (tool 

No.  4-)   is  driven  by  a  i'.-b.p.  constant- 

S.peo<i  Crocker-Wheeler  motor,  which  is 

eonuerted  to  the  cone  shaft  by  two 
-trains  of  gears  running  in  opposite  <Ii- 

r<*rtIons     for     reversal.      These     gears 

drive  the  <  one  shaft  through  friction 

clutches    which    are    coutrolled    by    a 

lever  from  the  front  of  the  machine, 

so  that  by  it  the  machine  may  be  in- 
stantly   stopped,    started    or    reversed. 

The  gears  are  heavy  and  well  propor- 
tioned^    Eight   changes   of  speed   are 

available  at  the  drill  spindle  by  means 

of  the  four-step  cone  pulleys  and  the 

back  gears,  and  also  geared   variable- 

ijpeed   feeds   are   provided,    furnishing, 

eight  changes  of   feed   from   .0057   to 

.OHIO  in.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle. 
:-^';-' An  Impoitant  feature  of  this  ma- 
'  t'liiiie  is  the  arrangement  of  the  arm 

uiK»n  ball  bearings,  in  order  to  swing 

easily,  and  also  the  vertical  adjust- 
ment of  the  arm  by  power.  The 
■Bpiiidle  of  this  machine  has  an  im- 
.;  proved  quick  return  and  stop  motion,- 

by  which  the  point  of  the  drill  may  be 

Huickly  moved  down  to  the  work  and 

then  thrown  in  on  the  power  feed — 

all  while  the  machine  is  in  operation. 

Thf^    if^'d    is    automatically    released 

when   the   spindle   reaches   its   lowest 

■  position,    preventing    damage    to    thffe^  •  '-'l  ■'■■         •  V  ^.-         ^ 

gears.    Among  the  other  machine  tools  furnished  to  the  Collin • 

"wood  machine  .*;hop  by  the  Prentice  Bros.  Company,   besides 

the  above-mentione<!  drill,  are  a  3u-in.  swing  drill,  a  24-in.  drill. 

a  '-J-ih.  drill,  eight  21-in.  swing  engine  lathes  and  nine  16-in. 

engine    lathes,    all    of    whieh    were    handleci    through    their 

Cleveland   selling   agents,   the   tstrong,    Carlisle   &   Hammond 

Company. 


:,        48-lN.    C-IB    WIIEKL    BOKINt.     MACUINE.— I'l'TN^AM     M.UrriNK    CO. 
.  iwiVEI?  BY  .\  7<^rH.P.  MULXri'LK-VDLTAGE  CBOCKEB-WHEEJ.ER   MOTOR. 
COLLmwoOD   SHOPS. — LAKE   SHORE  &   MICHIGAN    SOUTHERN   BAILWA.Y 


^,     5i-IX.   BORTNii    MUX.-— Ml.KS    HmiI,   WORKS   CO. 
'  ORIVEN  BY  A   7>1>-U.IV   Ml  LTirLf.-VOLTAt.K  ClMlCIvEaWUKlO^lB   MOTOft/'"' 
COLLINW001»    SjUOI'S,^— LAKK  SJIOKE   &    MICHI^J.AX ^S(OL•TUiiJft^'  jUIL^'V?' 


[c:lthe    jna«hiue    iilns(ra<t?<I  'heJ^  car-wlieel 

boring  machine  (toolNo.  77>,  which  was  furnished  by  the 
Putnam  Machine  Conipanv,  Fit<  hburg,  :\IaBS.  This  ma«hin«' 
is  driven  by  a  TVs  h.p.  nmUiple-voltage  motor,  the  controlhr 
for  which  is  located  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  tool  con- 
venient to  the  operator.     :;^\  ■•:•;/./  ■         >.    ;;  ■'■_':■    v  -s.     ;  ,: 

This  machine  is  from  a  new  aiiia  extremely  lieavy  desfgn, 
intended  to  adapt  it  to  the  heavy  duty  self-hardening  steels. 
The  gearing  is  of  ample  strength  throughout.  The  chuck  has 
five  jaws,  operated  either  universaUy  or  independently,  which 
will  receive  wheels  from  15  to  48  ins.  in  diameter.  The  hub 
facing  attachment  is  in<lep«'ndent  of  the  main  spin<ne.  being 
arranged  to  work  automatically  with  the  spindle.  The  spindle 
has  six  changes  of  feed,  varying  from  S-W  to  %  in.  f»er  revo- 
lution of  the  chuck,  and  also  has  an  automatic  stop  wbidi 
throws  out  the  feed  after  the  boring  t  utter  has  passed  throucb 
the  hub.  An  important  feature  of  this  machine  is  the  i>ower 
crane  at  the  side  of  tli<>  maehine  for  swinging  wheels  up  onto" 
the  chniek;  this  is  conveniently  hanciled  by.  a  Jever  auid  sp«>tnl 
mechanism  at  the  front  of  the  machine. 

A-t  tiie,  top  of  the  following  i>age  is   illustratod  the  47-iU:- 

!^";V^'V-'    boring  mill.  t>vo  of  which   (tools  Nos.  71  and  ^2) 

;VworeftirniHhed  by  tlie  Billiard  Machine  Tool  Com 

l)any.  Rridgej^ovt,  Conn.     They  are  belt  driven  by 

S-h.p.  const antspced   motors,  the  nec<"^sary   speed 

changes  being  obtained  by  l}elt  and  five-step  co*i«^ 

pulleys. ":   V.:;  ,;^;■^•:; >;■:'. i;.>..:^--';...-  ■  :■■•  -^Vc  ^  '■  ^ 

This  machine  liiis  two  swivel  beads,  which  are 
entirely  in<iepeudent  in  their  movements  both  as 
to  direction  and  amount  of  feed.  Either  head,  can 
be  set  at  any  angle  and  cajti  be  brought  to  the 
center  for  boring.  The  feeds,  which  are  positive 
gear-driven,  have  ten  changes  ranging  from  1 -"2 
to  "i-in.  hori/ontally  and  from  l-.'tO  to  V.-in.  in 
angular,  and  vertical  dii'e<-ti<ms,  The  cross  rail  is 
;     raised  or  lowered  by  power.        :;..%•.;  .;.,■;.;  / 

The  engraving  on  page  190  iliustrates  th«  42-tn. 
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X  12-in.x  12  ft.  motor-driven  planer  (tool  No.  46)  built  by  the  G. 
A.  (xfiiy  &  Co..  Cincinnati,  O.  It  is  driven  by  a  15-h.p.  multiple- 
voltage  motor,  the  motor  operating  the  planer  through  a  belted 
drive  to  the  countershaft  pulley;  the  arrangement  shown  is 
what  is  designated  as  the  "motor-belted"  type  of  drive  by  th»: 
O.  A.  Gray  Company. 
This  planer  has  a  table  drive  of  the  spur  gear  type,  and  is 


37-IX.    IM)KI.\»i     MII.I.. — lUl.I.AKI)    MACllIXK    TOOL    CO. 
niWVK.N      r.V     A      .")-II.I'.     ("ON.STANT-SPKKIl     CKOCKKK-VVHKKI.KK      MOTOR. 

arranged  for  raising  and  lowering  the  cross  rail  by  power. 
The  table  has  two  pairs  of  independent  dogs,  the  extra  pair 
on  the  rear  side  of  the  table,  operating  with  an  extra  belt 
shifter  lever;  hinged  to  each  shifter  lever  is  a  special  trip 
which  may  be  lifted  when  it  is  desired  to  run  the  table  for- 
ward without  disturbing  the  rear  dog.      In  this  way  the  work 


VKKTK  Al.   SI'I.NDI.K    .M1I.I.I.\<-    MA(  lll.VK. NKWTON    MAClllNK   T<K)L  CO. 

DUIVEX    IIV    A    10-11. 1'.    MlI.TllM.K-VOI.T.ViiK    CKOCKKK-WIIEKLEK    MOTOR. 

may  be  set  and  the  cut  started  complete  from  either  side  of  the 
planer. 

The  engraving  above  illustrates  the  No.  3  vertical  spindle 
milling  machine  (tool  No.  20)  which  was  furnished  by  the 
Newton  .Machine  Tool  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  is  driven 
by  a  lu-h.p.  multiple-voltage  motor,  the  controller  not  being 
shown.  An  interesting  motor  support  bracket  is  used  upon 
this  machine;  it  is  of  cast-iron  bolted  to  the  side  of  the 
machine's  frame.  The  recess  beneath  the  bracket  furnishes  a 
convenient  receptacle  for  the  resistance  box  used  in  connection 
with  the  motor  control. 


42-].\.  X  42-iN.  X  12-rr.  tlankk. — the  i;.  a.  c.kay  company. 

1)R1VE>'   BY   A   15-U.P.    MULTIPLE- VOLTAGE   CBOCKEB-WHEELEB   MOTOB, 


IM.ATK   KKNDIM;    ROI.I..  —  IIII.I.KS   &   .JONES. 
IlRIVKX     UY    A     1(»-II.I'.     MII,Tll'I.K-V«»I,TA(iE    CHOCKER-WllEELEB    MOTOR. 

The  bending  roll  (tool  No.  84),  illustrated  above,  is  the 
No.  2  plate  roll  made  by  Hilles  &  Jones,  Wilmington,  Del. 
It  is  driven  by  a  10  h.  p.  multiple-voltage  Crocker-Wheeler 
motor  through  cut  gears,  as  shown.  The  motor  is  mounted 
upon  an  extension  of  the  bed,  in  front  of  which  is  located  the 
controller. 

This  method  of  driving  a  bending  roll  Is  found  very  con- 
venient, inasmuch  as  the  rolls  can  so  easily  be  reversed  by 
the  controller.  The  rolls  are  driven  through  steel  pinions, 
and  the  back  housing  is  hinged  to  permit  removing  plates 
after  having  been  rolled  to  full  circles. 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SEAMLESS  BOILERS. 


BT  O.   LENTZ,  C.  E.,   DUSSELOOBF,  GEBMANT. 


At  the  recent  Diisseldorf  Exhibition,  in  the  pavilion  of  the 
iUieinische  Metallwaaren  und  Maschinen  Fabrik,  the  products 
oi  the  Ehrhardt  hydraulic  pressing  process  were  exhibited. 
Vhese  works  were  established  in  1889  by  Mr.  Ehrhardt,  and 
I  ow,  with  their  supplemental  works,  employ  more  than  6,000 
hands. 

The  Ehrhardt  process,  patented  by  the  inventor  in  1891, 
(()nsists  essentially  in  simultaneously  punching  and  shaping 
i.ietal  blocks.  To  produce  a  hollow  cylinder,  a  square  piece  of 
red-hot  steel  (a,  Figs.  1  and  2)  is  placed  in  a  matrix  (b).  The 
( ross-section  of  the  steel  block,  measured  diagonally,  corre- 
sponds to  the  diameter  of  the  matrix.  The  latter  is  then  closed 
hy  the  lid  d,  serving  as  a  guide  for  a  mandrel  (c),  which  is 
driven  into  the  metal  by  means  of  a  powerful  hydraulic  press. 
The  diameter  of  the  mandrel  is  chosen  so  that  the  maierial 
forced  aside  by  it  is  exactly  sufficient  to  fill  the  four  segment- 
shaped  spaces  (e)  between  the  square  sides  of  the  block  and 
the  interior  surface  of  the  matrix.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  work 
upon  the  minimum  amount  of  metal  necessary  for  the  produc- , 
tion  of  the  piece  under  consideration. 

If  R  be  the  radius  of  the  matrix,  the  radius  (r)  of  the  man- 
drel is  found  by  the  formula: 

ITT'  =  irR'^  2R» 
r  =  0.603R. 

As  the  metal  while  being  acted  upon  can  give  way  at  the 
sides,  the  mandrel  enters  the  metal  without  great  difficulty, 
and  a  hollow  cylinder  with  closed  bottom,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
is  produced;  the  bottom  has  naturally  the  shape  of  the  head 
of  the  mandrel  (c).  This  hollow  body  can  be  drawn  out  anew 
in  order  to  produce  tubes  with  thin  walls.  In  the  same  way 
liollow  bodies  with  square  sections  may  be  manufactured, 
which  are  punched  in  a  corresponding  matrix,  the  blocks  con- 
stituting the  inscribed  circle  of  the  rectangular  section  of  the 
square  to  be  produced.  Blocks  of  irregular  sections  may  be 
punched  and  shaped  in  quite  the  same  way,  there  being,  how- 
ever, the  necessary  condition  that  the  piece  of  metal  be  cen- 
tered by  the  matrix,  and  that  sufficient  space  be  left  for  re- 
ceiving the  material  pressed  away  by  the  mandrel.  In  press- 
ing, such  an  amount  of  friction  is  produced  against  the  walls 
of  the  matrix  that  the  pressure  of  the  mandrel  on  the  block  is 
proportionately  small,  and  only  a  slight  longitudinal  com- 
pression of  the  material  is  effected. 

Figs.  4  to  7  illustrate  apparatus  for  producing  hollow  tubular 
bodies,  starting  from  a  blank  (a)  of  any  shape.  This  blank  is 
first  punched  by  means  of  a  mandrel  (c)  in  a  die  (b)  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  formed  by  a  slide  (s)  which  is  moved  hori- 
zontally in  the  die  by  a  screw-spindle  and  hand-wheel.  After 
the  metal  blank  in  the  die  has  been  perforated  as  described, 
the  slide  s  is  withdrawn,  the  mandrel  is  moved  downward 
together  with  the  tubular  body  and  presses  together  with  the 
latter  successively  through  the  drawing  rings  d,  di,  da,  until 
the  tubular  body  has  acquired  the  requisite  thickness.  The 
punching  may  also  be  effected  by  means  of  a  short  steel  cylin- 
lier  and  a  matrix  of  a  special  shape,  wider  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom   (Figs.  6  and  7). 

The  precision  with  which  objects  of  determined  dimensions 
are  produced,  and  also  the  smoothness  and  polish  of  their  sur- 
faces, are  remarkable.  It  is,  for  example,  possible  to  make 
^ase-chamber  shrapnels  with  walls  only  2  mm.  (0.0787  in.) 
fhick.  without  the  necessity  of  any  machining  inside. 

In  order  to  produce  long  weldless  hollow  t^odies — tubes,  for 
instance — the  blank,  alter  being  perforated,  is  cripped  by  the 
lancers  of  a  draw-bench  and  drawn  out,  during  which  opera- 
tion the  direction  of  movement  remains  the  same.  Thick  tubes 
•an  thus  be  drawn  out  three  times  successively  without  it 
t'fJng  necessary  to  heat  the  body  after  each  operation.  It  is 
therefore  possible  with  one  heating  only  to  produce  a  tube  of 
great  length.  '     "' 

When  the  thickncos  of  the  walls  does  not  exceed  3.5  mm. 
(0.138  in.)  the  tubes  are  generally  calibered  by  cold  drawing 


on  a  solid  bar.  A  red-hot  temperature  is  very  suitable  for  all 
these  operations,  and  need  not  be  exceeded.  The  perfection 
of  the  machinery  at  present  employed  allows  the  producing  of 
weldless  tubes  with  a  precision  of  diameter  or  thickness  of 
0.1  mm. (0.0039  sq.  in.).  The  mandrel  being  exactlv  centered  and 
precisely  guided,  continues  to  advance  without  deviating  when 
the  movement  has  once  been  correctly  started.  The  manufac- 
ture of  steel  flasks  for  highly  compressed  gases  particularly, 
serves  to  illustrate  the  valuable  qualities  of  press  work.  These 
flasks,  which  are  made  in  all  sizes,  are  tested  before  being 
officially  accepted,  by  a  pressure  test  made  as  follows:  The 
flask  is  fllled  with  water  and  carefully  weighed,  then  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  at  least  250  atmospheres.  A  steel  band 
laid  around  the  flask  serves  to  determine  the  expansion  result- 
ing from  this  test.  If  it  indicates  no  permanent  deformation, 
the  flask  is  accepted. 

In  consequence  of  the  pressure   oiJeration   the   strength  of 
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the  metal  is  materially  increased;  the  walls  of  the  flask  show 
an  equal  solidity  and  a  great  tenacity  in  all  parts,  so  that  it 
can  stand  a  pressure  above  500  atmospheres.  At  a  still  higher 
pressure  the  flask  does  not  break  up  into  fragments,  but  only 
splits  open  at  one  place.  The  metal  employed  must  possess  a 
tensile  strength  32  to  100  kg.  per  sq.  millimeter,  and  an  elonga- 
tion of  15  to  30  per  cent.  After  the  operatic  a  it  is  found  that 
not  only  the  tensile  strength,  but  also  the  elonration,  has  ma- 
terially increased. 

Practical  experience  has  clearly  proved  the  superiority  of  the 
Ehrhardt  weldless  tubes  over  the  best  welded  tubes  for  water- 
tube  boilers  with  thin  tubes.  For  this  several  reasons  are 
given:  First,  the  metal  employed  is  carefully  chosen  from 
among  the  best  products  of  the  Martin  furnace,  for  in  order 
to  be  able  to  stand  this  pressure  operation  it  must  be  exempt 
from  all  defects  resulting  from  casting;  furthermore,  the 
cherry-red  heat  at  which  the  work  is  performed  makes  anneal- 
ing superfluous  and  thus  avoids  its  detrimental  consequences. 
As  there  is  no  weld  seam,  the  inner  surface  of  the  object  shows 
no  unevenness.  The  expansions  and  contractions  which  occur 
in  the  fireboxes  of  boilers  take  place  in  a  regular  manner, 
while  a  weld-seam,  though  as  perfect  as  possible,  breaks  the 
homogeneousness  of  the  metal  and  constitutes  the  primary 
cause  for  dislocations  under  the  influence  of  varying  tempera- 
tures. To  this  cause  of  inferiority  must  be  added  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  obtaining  an  irreproachable  seam.  Lastly,  the 
quality  of  the  material  employed  for  the  seamless  tubes  allows 
of  their  being  thickened  up  by  upsetting,  enlarged  by  bell- 
mouthing,  or  fitted  with  collars,  etc.,  under  the  press,  which 
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'':'^  X  .I^irm;xi9;|t2  .IlU>ro^^^^  M(i<il  No.   n;)  Imill  l>y  tlic C 

■•■ '•."  A>  ♦Jruv Vt  Co..  C'iii«-ir»M:iti.  O.     It  is  driven  hv  a  I.Vh.p.  mnltipU-- 

-..■•"     voluifttliwior.  III!'  iiKiloi  tip«'iatiii«  Ili«-  plain  r  iliioiij;!!  a  helled 
••"'  J.  •IrlV'ir,  Ui  tin*  1  oiuii«'K«hal'i    iiiillt-y:    tli  ■   aiiaii>;tMjiPni    shown    is 
:  -    wVat- Ik  (Irpfjitiateil- as  Hu'  ■■nioi<<tl»<'li<>,|'  type  oi   drive  l)y  tli. 
'^: '"ifl.  A    <!iay Company,  ;     ",  .,-..,         .  .      .;    • 

V  - .   Tiiis.-plyjH'i;  liiits  a^lah^^^^  fypT'.  and  is 
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.'- :'%'  '-t''^"  '.     '*■•.  *'*  .'  ■     ■*'*-.'..■'*.'  •  *'-*  ■>'  •"'■'  "*  *'  '*. 


.1  ..    •'•■  ■•  i' 


.,;.,:  :■■    ^7:iN-  '•>»»« J^^isi'^FJ  »r-*^i''  *<'AW>   \t.\in tvK    UKU.  cO.  ■■       -r 
iiiinisSCi  it^  \'^  tt.t\i  ^.;«^N^t•■r.\^■c•^i•t:^;i^    «  i:<m  \<\  i;  w  iikii  i  k     muiuk 

'Wiart.uV'H  tor  ,^^i^lUl;  and  lowerinu  fiie  rioss  iail  by  powe'". 
The.  tat)U^v^aj*  two  pairs  ol  intlcpeiidoni  dojis,  the  extra  i)air 
jiu/Jli*"  Kt^ap  side-  6l'  th«'  tahie.  ()|HM'Hlini;  witli  an  extra  helt 
shiri»vr  k»:Vt>»'j  litT»iJ;<<<i' 10  <^ft»-h  i^hlfter  \o\ov  is  a  sj)e(  iai  tiiii 
\v)ikli  may  I'M',  tiftod  wh<Mi  it  is  desired  lo  itin  lite  lahie  lor- 
warii.\vitju)ul  4i^urbil^ft  ihy^^.rear  <Iob.      In  this  way  . I  he  woik 


\i.i!ru  \i    >ri\itii    \iiiii\<     M\<  iiim;. —  \k\\h>n    m  \<  him.  lom.  <•«>. 
pttUK.X    I:Y..\    1I^UJ\.  All  I.IUM.K.-VUI.T.y*K  «  WM  KKI{-\V.llKKI-tH    amj'bh:.  . 

■  may  lie  set  aiuKtht*  .t-iit  h14»i'Km1  ir6ihj»lete  from  eilht-r  side  of  the 

planer;  •■  ..      v;,'-.  -"'i  ^:;■>;/v "''';■■ '^■•■C- •;■;■■■■  '.■i''''V  ■^^•^   ;■:'  :■■'■■■■."' ^ 

The  fnsravinu  above   iMusrHUes'tlu'  No    :V  vortital  spindle 

■.   .inilliiig    iiia(  hine    itool    No.    '2*J)    which    was    fiiinishe<l    by    the 

.•^  Newton  .Maihine  Tool  ('ompany.  I'hiladeliihia.  I'a.    It  Is  driven 

by   a    Kill. p.   nniltiple-voUajje   motor,  the  eontroHer   not   being 

siiowii.     .\n   iiuerestinj;  niottn'  siijipnit   biatUei    is  used  upon 

■tfiis    luatiiine:    it    is   of   cast-iron    lioited    to    the    side   of   the 

niac)iin«''s  fram**.     The  r<^^•e^ss  beneath  the  bracket  furnishes  a 

convenient  re«'eptac-le  for  the  resistan<-e  box  nsed  in  connection 

with  the  niolor  control.   ...    ..-/•l. . 


,.    li'-j.x.  X  U-i.N. -x  J;!-n..  J'l.wtit. —  iiii:  (..   .\.  i.icw   K>.Mr.\NY. 


I«i;l\  K.'S    ilY,   .\     !'•  II   l\     SU"'l/l"nM^>V^W|A*>K  i'l!«^  XIOTOi:. 

'■:  -''<,'-''^:  :''''■:■:'.  -.'"•■-  ^-^'v  ^  ■'^'v;^-^-\"^'>^."v%. .  :":  \'''';;"':--.K.--^  '"■''.••-.■■■ 
The  bendiiij:  roll  tto«tl  No  N4 K  iijiistratod  aliove.  is  tiu- 
No.  -  plate  roll  nuule  by  I  lilies  &  Jones.  Wiltninjiton,  Del. 
It  is  driven  by  a  in  ii.  i».  niultipie  volta^ie  Crocker-Wheeler 
motor  thioiiKh  cut  >?ears.  as  sliown.  Tlie  motor  is  mounted 
upon  an  extension  of  the  bed,  in  front  of  which  is  located  the 
controller. 

This  method  of  driviqg  a  bending  roll   is  found  very  con- 
venient, inasnmcli  as  the  rolls  «'an  so  easily  be  re%'ersed  by 
the  controller.     The   rolls  are  driven   throiigli   steel   piniops;: 
aiKl  the  back   hoiisin.i;  i.s  hinged  to  permit  removing  plates 
after  having  been  rolled  to  full  circles. 
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■.•THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SEAMLESS  BOILERS. 


^Y  U.   U^NTZ,  a  &^DUSSEL0PBF,  GEBMAKt,  : 


..'  .,  '--Attlio  recent  Diisseldorf  Exhibition,  in  the  pavilion  of  the 

•  iiiisrh*'  Mitallwaart'n  iiml   Mas<iiiiM'U  Fahrik.  tiie  products 
liie   Ehrhardt   hydraulic   pressing   process    wore   exhibited. 

rse  works  were  established  in  1SS9  by  Mr.  Elniiardt,  and 
'.'■■■.■■f'i\v,  witli  their  supplemenial  worlvs,  employ  more  than  (J.UOO 
"-."    ■.•iihds,-  '•■■.-   ■;  .;'■-,...    -:■■,;'",■;■.  ,:■■■■.  ■"_ 

..;    -    The  Ehrhardt    process,    patented   by  the   inventor   in   1891, 
■■■".  insists  essentially   in  simultaneously  punching  and   shaping 
tal  blocks.    To  produce  a  hoUow  cylinder,  a  square  piece  q£ 
•,r;-d-liot  steel  (a.  Figs.  1  and  L')  is  placed  in  a  matrix  (b).    The 
. vuss-section   of   the    steel    block,    measured    diagonally,    corre- 
;ionds  to  the  diameter  of  the  matrix.    The  latter  is  ihen  closed 
(ijf-the  litr  d,  serving  as  a  guide  for  a  mandrel   (c),  which  is- 
ilriven  into  the  metal  by  means  of  a  powerful  hydraulic  press,,- 
1'he  diameter  of  the  mandrel  is  chosen  so  that  the  ma.eriai 
jarcod  aside  by  it  is  exactly  suflicieni  to  fill  the  four  segmont- 
..>;  tihaped  spaces  («)  between  the  square  sides  of  the  block  and 
•••.::.lhe  interior  surfa<e  of  the  matrix.    Thus  it  is  possible  to  work; 
npuji  the  mininium  amount  of  metal  necessary  for  the  prodiic-; 
■mn  of  the  piece  under  consideration. 
If  R  be  the  radius  of  the  matrix,  the  radius  (r)  of  the  man-;. 
,V>Jtei  is  found  by  the  formula:   ;  -a  ^v'/^  >;?/■:  "-/  ■-'    v         ."^ 
'H'^  .:■:■'.  ..  .-.. -•v...:-'-ii-v;'irT=  =  )r  R= —  2R'/;-;';-^^:'^K •■■•.'. '-V"-:;';{,..;:;  "^v-: 

.  ^:l^;''--:  '■"  '"    ''    '■■■'■''     r  =  0.C03R.       "'■'■':     -^  ■.-',■■'■■■/■'..  ^. 
•.  •.•:  A*  the  metal  while  being  acted  upon  can  give  way  atthft-. 
;.•  'aide's,  the  mandrel  enters  tlie  metaP  without  great  difficulty*." 
• -s^.f^d  a  hollow  cylinder  -with  dosed  bottom,  as  sliown  In  Fig.  3, 
*    io  prriduced:    the  bottom  ha.'*  naturally  the  shape  of  the  head': 
•  f  the  mandrel  (c).    This  hollow  body  can  be  drawn  out  anew  ■ 
in  order  to  produce  tubes  with  thin  walls.      In  tbe  same  way 
v. ■;.;h>»Uow   bodies   with    square   sections    may   be    manufactured, 
Avbicli  are  punched  in  a  corresponding  matrix,  the  blocks  con-, 
ijHuting  the  inscribed  circle  of  the  rectangular  section  of  the-. 
'  ,;  ^Tiare  to  be  produced.      IBlocks  of  irregular  xections  may  ijC; 
imnched  and  shaped  in  quite  the  same  way,  there  being,  howr'- 
■'..;  TVrr.  the  necessary  condition  that  the  piece  of  metal  be  cen- ' 
,.', V.-^Jf^red  by  the  matrix,  and   tiiat  sufficit-nt   space  be  left  for  re-v 
i./ii'^f* lying  the  material  pressed  away  by  the  mandrel.      In  press-- 
Vi.'^iirg;  such  an  amount  of  friction  is  produced  against  the  walls-.' 
::  -  of  the  matrix  that  the  pressure  of  the  mandrel  on  the  block  is-.; 
TToportionately    small,    and    only   a   slight    longitudinal  .coro* 
.Tension  of  the  material  is  effected. 
.-••;■  Figs.  4  to  7  illustrate  apparatus  for  producing  hollow  tubular 
;.;..  hjidies.  starting  from  a  blank  (a)  of  any  shape.    This  blank  is 
•  V.t»r.i;t  punched  by  means  of  a  mandrel  (c)  in  a  die  (b»  the  bot 
:■•-    ''TO  of  which  is  formed  by  a  slide   (s)   which  is  moved  hori- 
'nually  in  the  die  by  a  screw-spindle  and  hand-wheel.    After 
'    metal  blank   in  the  die  has  been  perforated  as  descril>ed,  . 
.     ,-:i'-   slide   s   is   withdrawn,   tlie    mandrel    is   moved    downward 
'/   ao^ether  with  the  tubular  body  ami  presses  together  with  the 
.^^titer  successively  through   the  drawing  rings  d,  di,  <}j,  until 
■■ ;  *.lte  iubular  bo<ly  has  ac<piirod  the  requisite  thickness.     The 
lUtvcliing  may  also  be  effetied  by  means  of  a  short  steel  cylin- 
,  r  i;  and  a  matrix  of  a  speiial  shape,  wider  at- the  top  than  , at 
feie;bottom   (Figs.  0  and  7)V        '■     '  -; ';^ -^^  ^^- -^^ 
The  precision  with  which  objects  of  determined  dimensions 

•  produced,  and  also  the  smoothness  and  polish  of  their  sur- 

•  s,  are  remarkal)le.      It  is,  for  example,  possible  to  make 

^    •  vhamber  shrapnels   with    walls   only   2   mm.    (0.07S7.  in.),  , 
;.*:;"d<'!lc.  Without  th<»  necessity  of  any  machining   inside^^^ .  '     -i^^^^ 
-^  id  order  to  produce  long  weldless  hollow  hodie-s — tubes,  for 
.u^tance— the  blank,  atter  being  perforated,  is  gripped  by  the 
.  ucers  of  a  draw-bench  and  drawn  out.  during  which  opera- 
n  the  direction  of  movement  remains  the  same.    Thick  tubes 
..    •in, thus   be   drawn   out   three   times  successively  without   it 
.' •"■fi;?  necessary  to  heat  the  body  after  each  operation.      It  is 
■'•refore  possible  with  one  heating, only  to  produce  a  tube  of 
..J^t^at  length.  ■■>■'"   ■■■^^^'' ''-'''  ':-:-,:'■''■■-:■': '.'<.-']^^^^^  -.-'■■  '..-■ 

^Nhen  the  thickness  of  the  walls  does  not  exceed  3.5  mm 
'•138  in.)  the  tubes  are  generally  calibered  by  cold  drawing 


on  a  solid  bar.     A  red-hot  temperature  Is  veiry  suitable  fpr  all  , 
these  operations,  and  need  not   be  exceeded.     The  {k- r  feet  ion ; .... 
of  the  ma<hinery  at  pre.seni  employed  allows  the  producing  of" 
weldiess  lubes  with   a  pTe<  jsion  of  diameter  or  thickness  of 
O.l  mm,T0.0039  wt  in.)    The  mandrel  JK^ingexactlv  center^^ii  aiMi 
precisely  ^uide<i,  continues  lo  a^lvance  without  deviating  when 
the  movement  lias  once  been  correct  ly  started.    The  manufa*'- 
ture  of  steel  flasks  for  highly  eompressed  gases  particularly,";  ^^^ 
serves  to  illustrate  the  valuable  qualitie.s  of  press  work.    These  ,■-.• 
flasks,  whiih   are  made  in   all   sizes,  are  tinted   before  being 
oflicially  accepted,  by  a  pressure  test   tnade  a.';  follows:      Th»* 
flask   is   filled  with    water    and   carefully    weighed,    then    sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  at  least  250  atmospheres;     A  steel *aort 
laid  around  the  flask  .«ierve!i  to  determine  the  expansion  result- 
ing from  this  test.     If  it  indicates  no  ijefmaneiit  deformation, 
the  flask  is  accepted.  ,:,--;::.;-'. 

;  In  consequence  of  ttie  pressure  jptpefatiohtfte.streu^     pt  [ 


r<4 


'  .■«*  ■ 


-  ■.-..■!.;.-!.■■ 


-  *  -      -.  S  '•   . 


%. 


the  metal  is  materially  |n(reased;;ihe  walls  of;  the  flasiv 
an  equal  solidity  and  a  grt-av  tenacity  in  AH  pjirts,  $o  thit  it 
can  stand  a  pressure  ai»ove  fruft  atmosphei'esV  ,^t  a  silil  tiigher'  .j-; 
pressure  the  flask  does  nor  break  Ui)  into  fragments,  but  onh'-^V 
splits  open  at  one  place:    The  nietal  employed  must  pos-sess  a  "• 
tenaiie  strength  32  to  lo«)  kg.  pei^  sq.  miHimeK'r,  bihI  an  i-^nga-  :■ 
tidn  of  15  to  30  jier  cent .    .AlttH"  thije  <^f>i^tii A  H  is- found  that 
hot  only  the  tensile  strength,  biit  also  itie  eloufTttiotK  has  hjS 

.  lerially  increased  -  ;     "  -   .. 

'Practical  experienee  has  clearly  proved  the  superiority  of  ^h.eVv 
Ehrhardt  weldless  tubes  over  the  best  welded  tubes  for  wal^r* 
tube  boilers   with  thin  tubes.      For  this  several    rea.«:ons  ar*' 
given:      First,    the   metal   employed    is   carefully    chos«u    from 
among  the  best  products  of  the  Martin  furna<e,  for  in  order    ■■-' 
to  be  able  to  stand  this  pressure  operation  it  roust  Im^  exempt 
from   all   defects   resulting    from   casting;     furthermore,    the 
cherry-red  heat  at  which  the  work  is  performed  makes  anneal 
ing  superfluous  and  thus  avoids  its  detrimental  consequences. 

.As  there  is  no  weld  seam,  the:  itiner  surfa«*e  of  the  phject^ihows 
no  unevenness".    The  expansions  and  contraetions  whieh  ocntir' 
in   the   firelmxes  of   boiler?   take  place  in   a  regular  tnannf^r, 
while  a  weld-seam,  thougli  as  perfect  as  pO!<sibh\  iireaks  the 
homogeneousness  of  the   miptal  and  ron.stitu(es .  the   primary  .     ' 
cause  for  dislocations  binder  the  infltience  of  varying  temp<»ra- 
tures.    To  this  <ause  of  inferiority  must  he  adde«i  the  difli<  ulty 
experienced  in  obtaininsr  an  irr«>proacbablo  seam.      Lastly,  the 
quality  of  the  material  employed  for  the  seamless  tubes  allows 
of  their  being  thickened   up  by  ui^etting.   enlarged   bj-  bell-. 
mouthing.  Or  fitted  witli  collars,'  etc.,  iinder  the  press,  which 
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work  cannot  be  executed  with  the  same  degree  of  perfection  on 
welded  tubes.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  great  difference  to-day 
between  the  prices  of  production  of  the  two  kinds  of  tubes. 
The  manufacture  of  welded  tubes  can  only  be  termed 
economical  in  cases  where  the  quality  of  the  metal  is  of  sec- 
ondary importance  owing  to  the  low  pressures  it  has  to  with- 
stand, as,  for  instance,  in  gas  and  water  pipes.  The  exigencies 
created  by  the  progress  of  modern  industry  are,  moreover, 
only  to  be  satisfied  by  weldless  tubes.  Besides,  the  employ- 
ment of  first-class  metal  leads  to  a  diminution  of  the  thickness 
of  the  walls,  and  consequently  also  to  economy.  These  weld- 
less  tubes  are  especially  suitable  for  marine  and  locomotive 
boilers;  the  German  Admiralty  Office  is  using  them  exclusive- 
ly. The  manufacturing  of  shells  has  been  improved;  projec- 
tiles of  extraordinary  tenacity  and  solidity  are  thus  produced, 
for  which  the  hardest  steel,  with  a  tensile  strength  of  100  kg. 
l>er  square  millimeter  and  more,  is  employed. 


'^. 


Fig.  3 


AUKA.NUEMENT  OF  SWrnCLIXG  ROLLS  FOB  ROLLING  OUT  HEAVY  TUBES 

INTO    BOILER    BARRELS. 

Gun  tubes,  made  from  special  alloys  of  steel,  are  first  forged 
under  a  forging  press  and  then  punched  by  the  Ehrhardt 
process,  thus  obtaining  a  high  degree  of  resistance  to  pressure 
in  the  bore.  By  building  up  a  gun  from  a  tube  and  a  jacket, 
both  parts  being  manufactured  by  the  Ehrhardt  process  and 
united  by  shrinkage,  its  strength  is  augmented  still  more.  In 
consequence  of  the  compression  undergone  by  the  inner  layers 
of  the  tube  while  the  bore  is  being  pressed,  the  surface  of  the 
latter  becomes  very  hard  and  compact,  thus  obviating  to  a 
great  extent  the  erosion  which  the  high  temperatures  accom- 
panying the  combustion  of  modern  powders  are  liable  to  pro- 
duce. In  short,  the  products  obtained  by  the  Ehrhardt  process 
are  generally  recognized  to  be  of  most  excellent  quality. 

After  having  explained  fully  the  Ehrhardt  process  in  making 
seamless  tube  from  a  full  square  block,  I  will  now  explain  this 
process  as  applied  to  the  rolling  out  of  a  heavy  tube,  made  in 
this  manner,  into  a  boiler- barrel. 

Mr.  Ehrhardt  uses  a  rolling  mill  with  two  rollers,  of  which 
the  top  roller  takes  the  hollow  block  and  the  bottom  one 
swivels  in  rolling.  The  hollow  block  is  made  of  such  a  diam- 
eter that  it  goes  easily  over  the  top  roller;  the  bottom  of  the 
blank  is  cut  off  so  that  a  cylinder  of  the  finished  length  re- 
mains. The  rolling-out  to  the  proper  thickness  and  diameter 
is  done  on  the  rolling  mill,  which  has  a  very  powerful  engine. 
The  bottom  roller  is  arranged  to  swivel  right  and  left  (Fig.  9) 
around  the  center-point  a,  and  is  pressed  upward  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  so  that  the  same  pressure  is  always  acting.  For 
facilitating  the  rolling  out  and  reducing  the  pressure  upon 
the  rollers,  the  bottom  roller  oscillates  during  its  work  as 
shown  in  Fig.  9.  In  the  Inclined  position  the  pressure  is 
exerted  only  in  the  middle  at  a,  and  spreads  gradually  from  the 
middle  position  until  it  covers  the  whole  lengtb  of  the  rollers; 


as  rollers  always  bend  somewhat,  this  oscillating  move- 
ment ensures  uniform  thickness  of  the  cylinder.  It  is  not 
thicker  in  the  middle,  as  is  usual  with  rolled  plates.  For 
guiding  the  rolled  cylinder  side  rollers  are  used,  which  give  a 
steady  run  to  the  cylinder.  These  side  rollers  are  arranged  so 
that  they  are  fixed  by  a  lever  corresponding  to  the  diameter  of 
the  boiler-barrel  to  be  produced. 

A  boiler-barrel  made  in  this  way  possesses  in  all  its  parts  an 
equal  resistance,  and  is  far  superior  to  a  welded  or  riveted 
barrel.  The  press  and  rolling  mill  of  Mr.  Ehrhardt  at  Dussel- 
dorf-Reisholz  produces  boiler-barrels  for  locomotives  and 
marine  from  1  to  5  meters  (3.28  to  16.4  ft.)  diameter,  cylinders 
for  hydraulic  presses  and  accumulators,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
hollow  bodies  of  great  resistance  for  great  pressures.  Loco- 
motive and  marine  boilers  made  with  seamless  barrels,  accord- 
ing to  Ehrhardt's  process,  are  lighter  and  of  greater  resistance, 
durability  and  tightness  than  those  made  according  to  the  usual 
method,  with  welds  and  rivets. 


SPRING  CENTERING  DEVICE  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE 

TRUCKS. 


New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad. 


In  order  to  secure  correct  conditions  of  wear  of  driving 
wheel  tires  and  to  provide  for  the  proper  influence  of  the  lead- 
ing truck  in  guiding  the  engine,  it  is  important  to  employ 
effective  centering  devices  for  the  truck.  On  page  134  of  the 
May,  1900,  number  of  this  journal  was  printed  a  discussion  of 


LATERAL    SPRING    CENTERING    DEVICE   FOB   LOCOMOTIVE    TRUCKS. 

truck  link  hangers  and  their  influence  on  the  wear  of  tire 
flanges.  There  has  been  of  late  a  marked  tendency  toward 
the  use  of  3-point  truck  hangers,  employing  the  weight  of  the 
front  end  of  the  engine  to  center  the  truck.  The  accompany- 
ing engraving  illustrates  a  lateral  spring  arrangement  to  serve 
this  purpose.  This  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  devices  which 
have  been  used  for  years  in  foreign  practice  and  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  "Central  Atlantic"  or  4-4-2  type  locomotives  of  the 
New  York  Central,  which  were  illustrated  on  page  36  of  the 
February,  1901,  number  of  this  journal.  It  is  believed  to  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  3-point  hanger  and  the  construc- 
tion is  such  as  to  permit  of  adjusting  the  resistance  to  side 
motion  through  the  springs.  The  drawing  is  sufficiently  clear 
to  explain  Itself. 
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MOTOR  DRIVEN  MACHINE  TOOLS. 


KU'BKSENTATIVE   EXAMPLEb  OF   INDIVIDUALLY-DBIVEN   LaTHES. 


Supplementary  to  our  article  in  tlie  previous  issue  (pages 
IST-y)  descriptive  of  typical  methods  of  applying  electric 
motors  to  engine  lathes  for  individual  driving,  we  present  here- 
with further  examples  of  motor  applications  to  lathes.  All  of  the 
iliives  shown  are  those  using  direct-current  motors,  the  ma- 
jority being  of  the  variable  speed  type;  fewer  examples  of  the 
iiiiluction  (alternating  current)  motor  are  to  be  found  as 
applied  to  machine  tool  driving,  although  the  induction  motor 
is  meeting  with  marked  success  for  this  work  and  is  fast 
I  oiuing  into  favor. 

The  writer  is  pleased  to  state  that  the  machine  tool  builders 
are  taking  an  exceptional  interest  in  the  subject  of  motor 
driving,  and  are  for  the  most  part  conducting  extensive  ex- 
periments along  this  line.  Important  improvements  in  the 
method  of  mounting  the  motor,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  drive,  are  to  be  found  upon  the  advocated  method  of 
motor  driving  for  every  machine  tool  of  prominence.  The 
variable  speed  motor  is  held  highly  in  favor  by  a  great  many, 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  tending  toward  the 
use  of  two  or  more  runs  of  gearing  in  the  drive  to  obtain  a 
portion  of  the  speed  changes  if  a  variable  speed  motor  is  used, 
or  for  all  of  the  variations  when  using  a  constant-speed  motor. 


*;i;akei)  ukive  fob  a  24-i.nch  lathe. — amkbican  tool  wobks  co. 

double  commutatob  vabiable-speed  motob  made  by 

the  commebcial  electbic  company. 

The  above  illustration  and  drawing  represent  the  inter- 
►^.stiug  type  of  drive  recently  applied  to  their  lathes  by  the 
American  Tool  Works  Company,  Cincinnati,  O.  The  lathe 
Ijere  shown  is  their  standard  24-in.  lathe,  which  is  well  known 
lor  its  many  commendable  features. 

It  is  driven  by  a  3  h.  p.  motor  of  the  double  commutator 

i.\ l)e,  made  by  the  Commercial  Electric  Company,  Indianapolis, 

ind.    The  motor  is  mounted  on  a  saddle  on  the  headstock,  with 

•  ommunication  direct  to  the  spindle  by  a  rawhide  pinion  and 

intermediate  slip  gear.     The  controlling  apparatus  for  start- 

'»S,  stopping  and   reversing  is   simply   and   conveniently   ar- 

aiiged  at  the  right  end  of  the  carriage,  in  the  handle  shown 

'vhich  operates  through  a  splined  controller  rod  beneath  the 

'*f<l.     There  are  four  fundamental  speeds  obtainable  from  the 

'iH)tor  itself,  through  the  speed  controller  directly  under  the 

' ''ad,  which  operates  upon  the  two  wire  system  in  conjunction 

•ith  the  double  commutator  feature  of  the  motor.    This,  with 

■!ie  four  speed  changes  in  the  spindle  gearing,  gives  a  total  of 

ixteen  distinct  and  positive  spindle  speeds  available. 

The  drawing  presents  the  details  of  the  headstock  gearing 
iurangement.  The  motor  drives  through  the  pinion  to  an 
intermediate  shaft  which  carries  two  slip  gears,  splined  so  as 
to  permit  of  being  thrown  over  into  mesh  with  either  run  of 
gearing.    The  movemeut  ol  these  slip  gears  is  controlled  by 


the  handle  shown  above  the  gear  case  in  the  view.  These  two 
runs  of  gears,  in  addition  to  the  regular  back  gear  attach- 
ment, provides  the  four  changes  of  speed  available  from  the 
headstock  gearing/; -'i^^-T:/ 


A.  A. 


DBAWTNO     SHOWING     ARBANOEMEXT     OF     CHAXfiE     CEABS     FOR     THF 
DRIVE    UPON    THE    AMERICAN    TCK>L    WOBKS     LATHE. 

Below  is  illustrated  an  interesting  motor  drive  which  has 
been  applied  to  a  54-in.  engine  lathe  made  by  the  Pond  Machine 
Tool  Company.  The  motor  is  a  7Vi  h.  p.  Westinghouse  motor, 
having  a  speed  range  from  650  to  930  rev.  per  min.  by  field 
control.  It  is  mounted  upon  a  saddle  spanning  the  headstock 
frame,  from  which  position  it  drives  an  intermediate  shaft  in 


(iEARKD    DRIVE    ll'ON    A    o4-I.\t  H    LATHE. POND    MACHINE   TOOL    CO. 

VARIABLE-.SPEED  MOTOB    (FIELD  CONTROL). WESTINGHOISE  ELECTRIC 

&  MANUFACTUBING  COMPANY. 

front.  Upon  this  intermediate  shaft  is  arranged  a  slip-gear 
combination  consisting  of  three  pinions  in  one  piece,  splined 
so  as  to  slide  along  the  shaft.  Their  position  is  controlled 
by  the  hand  wheel  shown  at  the  left — by  it  they  may  be  thrown 
over  so  as  to  mesh  with  any  one  of  the  three  larger  gears  upon 
the  driying  shaft  below.    The  three  gear  speeds  thus  obtain- 
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-■■  'J 


■h: 


V-     -A 


jWurk  <-!niMnt  tuy^xf'iitriii  with  Uu'  samr  dcKror  of  porfpction  on 

/•w»  Mfil  <iHk'S.     Fuilhorniori',  (lu'iv  is  im»  great  (liff»Ton<f  to-day 

,li^\V4'^B  ih6 .7»rM'«j  6f  |)ro<lii(fk)n  of  tho  two   kinds  of  tiilx'S. 

.''fiivvv,M>aHirra<"tvnc,'qr^i  w  can    only     be     termed 

ffoftoinivat  in  casrs  wlicro  Mm  quality  of  tlie  ni(>tal  is  of  soc- 

■  'oudary  inui»«rtan<e  owing  to  tlie  low  pressures  it  lias  to  with- 

.'Staiiflias.vfor  instance,  in  gas  and  water  i)ipes.  Tlie  exigoncios 
"ifr^atcUAby'^r^^  jirpgres^  of  modern  intiustry  are,  moroovcr, 
;..'0hly  to  he  satiiifiod  liy  weldless   tul)es.       llesidcs,   ttie   eniploy- 

-.mvtit  of  lirsl.-ihiss  nictai  leads  to  a  diminution  of  the  thickness 
;;of  tfit'p  Wail«,  anil  eonsfMiuently  also  to  economy.  Those  weld- 
!;  Iri^R.tnbes.  are  especially  stiitahle  for  marine  and  locomotivo 
J  .IkjHers;    the  dernian  Admiralty  Office  is  using  them  t^xciusive- 

-ly.  The  luanufactu ring  <>f  shells  has  heen  improved;  projec- 
)itc>s'<»f  extraordinary  Iena4ity  and  solidity  are  thus  itro<luced. 

;  tpr  tvliirh  t:he  Uiiidest  ftteol.wit^  a  tensile  strength  oi  H'o  kg. 
.^pi'V^Jjiia-rtviiuiniueter  and  iiiore,  is  employed.  .     .,''  .:.•. 


as  rollers  always  bend  somewhat,  this  osclilatinR  niov.' 
ment  ensures  uniform  thickness  of  the  cylinder.  It  is  pof' 
thicker  in  the  mid<lle.  as  is  usual  with  roiled  plates.  Fo';- 
guiding  the  rolled  cylin<ler  side  rollers  are  used,  which  give  : 
steady  run  to  the  cylinder.  These  side  rollers  are  arranged  .=■•• 
that  they  are  fixed  by  a  lever  corrcspondirijg  to  the  diameter  or 
the  boiler-barrel  to  be  produced.    ';C:'V  ;''":;        -  ::       > 

A  boiler-barrel  made  in  this  way  possesses  In  all  its  parts  an - 
equal   resistJince,  and  is  far  superior  to  a  welded   or  riveteiV. 
barrel.     The  press  and  rolling  mill  of  Mr.  Ehrhardt  at  Diissel^ 
dorf-Reisholz     produces     boiler-barrels     for     locomotives     andi^ 
marine  from  1  to  5  meters  (3.L*S  to  10.4  ft.)  diameter,  cylinder!?' 
for  hydraulic  presses  an<l  accumulators,  and  all  other  kinds  of  ; 
hollow  bodies  of  great   resistance  for  great  pressures.      Loco- 
motive and  marine  boilers  made  with  seamless  barrels,  accord-- 
ing  to  F^hrhardt's  process,  are  lighter  and  of  greater  resistance  • 
durabitity  and  tightness  than  those  made  according  to  the  usuai 
nietlKtil.  with  welds  and  rivets.  ;.■.,; 


..-  -i- 


.\;:-^^ 


■■  ■■•  ^''    -    :-  ■    -  ^ 

'\:-    ;■  :;v:r:i^>  > • . r;.\IE j< x-  f if. f^Wt yvXJXU  iwuJ.^, itiB  Roixi  sv,  « > i  r  I ll-u\  Y  T i  DK« 

^.  .••;  v.,  ■■.•>•■  r/^.--   H;.  ._■•  ^-^     ::. 'liixTO    lUUI.KK-  UARRKLS...  ,■■. .  .■    ■-  -'■.•'■   .-h.-.'---'   ' 

i'.^:^^:^-'!-:'^-/ ■■'.■'■'■-  ''"'r' '.:■''■'''■  "  '  ■  :^- •   ■     ■  ■: .   ■■ 

-'   r:  ■  Yiriti  tubes,  made  from  special  alloys  of  steel,  are  first  forged 

••'::  under  a  forging    press   and    then    punched   by    the   Ehrhardt 

.;•' process,  thus  obtainitig  a  high  degree  of  resistance  to  pressure 

•■.--.. in  the  bore.      Hy  building  up  a  gun  from  a  tube  and  a  jacket. 

'.both   parts  l>eing  mannfactiired  by  tlie   Ehrhardt   process  and 

;  •  ,.,united  by  shrink.ige,  its  strength  is  augmented  still  more.     In 

rj' '.consequence  of  the  compression  undergone  by  the  inner  layers 

oif  the  tube  while  the  bore  is  being  pressed,  the  surface  of  the 

latter  becomes  very  hard   and   compact,   thus   obviating   to   a 

great  extent  the  <rosion  which  the  high  temperatures  accom- 

:  •  panying  the  combustion  of  mo<lern  powders  are  liable  to  pro- 

(luce.     In  short,  the  products  obtained  by  the  Ehrhardt  process 

.are  g«rirraliy  roi  oi!nized  (o  bo  of  mosr  excellejit  (piality. 

••"■•'  After  having  explained  fully  the  Ehrhardt  process  in  making 

'  .'■  .itcamlcKS  tube  from  a  full  square  bloik,  I  will  now  explain  this 

: .: :   .'iprpcfeiss  as^ a^^^  rolling  out  of  a  heavy  tube,  made  in 

:-.v     th's  manner,  into  a  boiler-barrel. 

i:/:^;;/   Mr.  Ehrhardt  uses  a  rolling  mill  with  two  rollers,  of  which 
■    fhe  top   roller   takes   the   hollow    block    and    the    bottom    one 
'"  swivels  in  roll Jrf^.     The  hollow  block  is  made  of  such  a  diam- 
eter that  it  goes  easily  over  the  top  roller;    the  bottom  of  the 
blank  is  cut  off  so  that  a  cylinder  of  the  finished   length   re- 
inains.    The  rolling-out  to  the  proper  thickness  and  diameter 
is  done  on  the  rolling  mill,  which  has  a  very  powerful  erigine. 
.0  .The  bottom  rollof  is  arranged  to  swivel  right  and  left  (F|g.  9) 
around  the  center-point  a.  and  is  pressed  upward  by  hydraulic 
pressure,   so  that  the  same  pressure   is   always   acting.      For 
•facilitating  the  rolling  out  and  reducing  the  pressure  upon 
'^'tlje'  rollers,  the  bottom  roller  oscillates  during  its   work  as 
shown  in   Fig.   9.      In  the   inclined   position   the   pressure    is 
exerted  only  in  the  middle  at  a,  and  spreads  gradiially  from  the 
middle  position  until  it  covers  the  whole  length  of  the  rollers; 


SPRING  CENTERING   DEVICE  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE 

...A ■;;■::•:  ;■•.  "-i^. ,^: ;^;.■:,;.        TRUCKS.   :<- '.^}:.:\  \;-.--  v- ■  -y:-.-.^-  . 


New  Yokk  Cextkai.  A:  Hudson  Rivkk  RAiLiJOvn. ;" : 


In  order  to  sectire  correct  conditions  of  wear  of  driving  :;. 
wheel  tires  and  to  provide  for  the  proper  influence  of  the  lead-.:- v.; 
Ing  tru«k  in  guiding  the  engine,  it  is  important   to  employ  .^ 
effective  centering  devices  for  the  truck.     On  page  134  of  th«*.  .;  :- 
May,  190f»,  number  of  this  journal  was  printed  a  discussion  of-  '..^  ' 
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l.ATKKAI.    SI'RI.Nt;    CENTKRINC;    HEVIt'K   tt)B   LOCOXJOTIVE   TKL'CKS. 

truck  link  hangers  and  their  influence  on  the  wear  of  tire 
flanges.  There  has  been  of  late  a  marked  tendency  toward 
the  use  of  3-point  truck  hangers,  employing  the  weight  of  the. 
front  end  of  the  engine  to  center  the  truck.  The  accompany- 
ing engraving  illustrates  a  lateral  spring  arrangement  to  serve 
this  purpose.  This  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  devices  which 
have  been  used  for  years  in  foreign  practice  and  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  "Central  Atlantic"  or  4-4-2  type  locomotives  of  tho 
New  York  Central,  which  were  illustrated  on  page  36  of  the 
February,  1901,  number  of  this  journal.  It  is  believed  to  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  3-point  hanger  and  the  construc- 
tion is  such  as  to  permit  of  adjusting  the  resistance  to  Bide; 
motion  through  the  springs.  The  drawing  la  sufficientlj  clear- 
to  explain  Itself.  X''^'^--^:'-.--:-'  ' -vr-'-  ..:'."'■ '-■:•')•  v'.^' .; : 
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.V:  r.:,;.       MOTOR  DRIVEN  MACHINE  TOOLS.  ^  ;HV.5?>; 
r-  •■  ^>-i'»;''>*:»s^^^^  Ex.vMruisi  oi-  lxuivii>rAi-LY-Di{iVKN  Latiiks,: 


-lipplonrpntary  to  our  article  in  the  previous  issue  (ipagPis; 
,  !•»    d<?s<riiitive    of    typical    methods    of    applying    electric' 
wVrs.  to  eugiue  lathes  for  iudividuul  driviug,  we  present  heri*-;;;. 
n  fiirtiicr  examples  of  motor  applications  to  lathes.    All  of  the'* 
:  ;.-.i..v<«  .'<h<)\vu  are  those  using  direct-current  motors,  the  ma- 
;'';■  C'/iity  hcing  of  the  variable  spe<'d  type;  fewer  examples  of  the 
.rivuhiction    (alternating   current)    motor   are   to   be   found   as;: 
J-.  ,'i.ii()lied  to  machine  tool  driving,  although  the  induction  motor. 
/  ■  '  L-   nicctiug   with    marked    success   for   this    work    and    is   fast.- 
••.^-VT.miug  into  favor. 

'i'lic^  writer  is  pleased  to  state  that  the  machine  tool  builders 
(•  taking  an  exceptional   interest  in  the  subject  of  motor 
.      iuiviuti.  and  are  for  the  nuist  part  "onducting  extensive  ex-;; 
-;!:;iiV;rinients  along  this  line.     Importam   improvements   in   the 
/.'•: inothod  of  mounting  the  motor,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement^; 
••;"  (ifvthe  drive,  are  to  be  found  upon  the  advocated  method  of 
■.■vi"tor  driviug   for  every  machine  tool   of   prominence.     The;;, 
v.; Aaiiahte  speed  motor  is  held  highly  in  favor  by  a  great  many,.: 
:.v  hut  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  tending  toward  the..; 
jV"t{se\,of  two  or  more  runs  of  gearing  in  the  drive  to  obtain  a;. 
'';  {jortion  of  the  speed  cliangcs  if  a  variable  speed  motor  is  used,.; 
.vo^i-.for.^iU  of  the  variations  when, using  a. coastant-speedinotor*.? 


the  handle  shown  above  the  gear  case  in  the  view,    ilicse  two 
runs  of  gears,   in  addition   to  the   regular   l)ai-k  gear  attai  h 
meiit,  provi<l+»s  the  four  changes  of  >^peed  available  fr«mi  the 
lieadstock  gearingi '  ;;  -/' '^ ':.■'■'' -i  ■^''K^'--:y'''y'.^';.'^\iy^''[''': 


vi;ni  i»uiv>;  H»u  .\  24-ixii  J..\rju;. — .vmk.ukan   iooi,  wokks  ex*. 

-.     WHULK    COM  MlTAroi:    VAIMAKf.K-SI'KKIt    .M<»l"OK     .M.VUE    BY;^.  ;  "V 

■  -::^.-;  .'-^  .  THK    COMMKKUIAL    KI.tiCJKH;    COMPANV.-   ;/;    ,;'''■;;: -V^ 

•_  The  alxive   tlUist ration   ami    drawing   represent   the   inter- 

•^-^^stiug  ty|)e  of  drive  recently   applied   to   their   latheis   by   the 

Maerican    Tool    Works    Company,    Cincinnati,    (J.      The    lathe 

re  shown  is  their  standard  24-in.  lathe,  which  is  well  known 

:;i<ir  it4<  many  eomujendaltle  features.  \,  '■'  :-    :>  ^^  >.  .••>;.  :  .'-f 

.  .  Il  is  driven  by  a  o  h.  p.  ninior  of  the  double  commUtatcH'" 

j^tie,  niade  by  the  Commercial  i']lectric  Company,  Indianapolis, 

•ibd.    Tiie  motor  is  niounted  on  a  saddle  on  the  headsio<  k,  with 

-■.••iiininnicalion  direct  to  the  siundle  by  a  rawhi<le  pinion  and 

VMernuMliate  slip  gear.     The  (ontrolling  apparatus  for  starf- 

,.!•:?,  Slopping  and   reversing   is   simply   and   conveniently   ar- 

.■•  bilged  at  the  right  end  of  the  carriage,  in  the  handle  shown 

'*«ii  operates  throngli  a  splined  controller  rod  beneath  the 

•     Tliere  are  four  fundamental  speeds  obtainable  from  the 

'<»i-  itself,  through  the  speed  controller  directly  uuder  the 

J'l,  which  operates  ui>on  the  two  wire  system  in  conjunction 

'il  the  double  commutator  feature  of  the  motor.    This,  with 

'    four  speed  changes  in  the  spindle  gearing,  gives  a  total  of 

J\feen    distitHt   and    jtositive    spindle   speeds   available. 

;  The  drawing  presents  the  details  of  the  headstock  gearing 

■ungenieui.     The   motor  drives  through   the   i^inion   to  an 

i'  iiuediate  shaft  which  carries  two  slip  gears,  splined  so  as 

.;•  permit  of  being  thrown  over  into  mesh  with  either  run  of 

>.  uriu^.    The  moveweut  of  these  slip  gears  is  coutrolied  by 


*•«:■• 


l»it.iAvt\r.    snowixj!    Ai{n\N(.rMFS-T   «^>F   cij.\s<.r.   f.F\K.<:   Ftm  tiik 
_     BBivK    I  roN    I  lu;   AMI  KiCAN   T«»««i    w.«V«Ks  .j.ATrrp.;/' ;;     ;- ' 

Below  is  ilhistrated  an  intpresting  motor  drive  which  has 
i)een  applied  to  a  .'»4-in  engine  lathe  made  by  the  F^ond  Machine 
Tool  Company.  The  motor  is  a  7^;.  h.  p.  Westinghouse  mulor. 
having  a  spe«Ml  range  from  *\'t(^  to  5)30  rev.  p^r  min.  hy  ftplil 
control,.  If  is  mounted  upon  a  saddle  .spanning  th*»  headstoelv 
frame,  froni  which  position  it  drives  an  intermediate  siiaft  In 


4.i;ai{kii  DUivi:  i  i'u.\  a  .'j1  i\t  u  i..Mnr;. — 1'*^^^^  \i\K  ii.sL.nnn,  ««».;'.; 

VA«l.VIU,t-M'KKI».J10'lt»B   (riKl.n  CONTBOl.). — WK^^Tl^UllUl:.S^i.|4JXa3tl^?  .•.•.-. 

front.  Tpon  this  ihlermediate  shaft  is'  arranged  a  siip-geai*  > -■, 
combination  consisting  of  three  pinions  in  one  piece,  .spiiiH'.l  V' 
so  as  to  slide  along  the  shaft.  Their  |>osition  is  control!. hII-^' 
by  the  hand  wheel  shown  at  the  left— by  it  they  may  be  thrown  >  " 
over  so  as  to  mesh  with  any  one  of  the  three  larger  gtjais  np«ui !  J  • 
toe  aFiyiug  shaft  below.    TUij  lUrfe  gear  gi»eeds  thus  obtaiu- 


■'•.■"    '■ 
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This  company  has  recently  developed  an  improved  arrange 
ment  of  geared  drive,  which  marks  an  important  advance  in 
motor  driving  applications.  They  are  making  unusual  progress- 
in  this  important  branch  of  work. 

The  lower  engraving  illustrates  a  motor  drive  application  to 
a  Jones  &  Lamson  flat  turret  lathe.  The  motor,  which  is  a 
type  N  direct-current  motor  made  by  the  Bullock  Electric 
Manufacturing  Company,  Cincinnati,  O.,  is  conveniently  lo 
cated  upon  a  cast-iron  bracket  at  the  rear  of  the  headstock. 
The  motor  drives  direct  through  an  intermediate  pinion  to  the 
large  spindle  gear.  A  valuable  feature  of  this  application  is 
the  fact  that  all  the  gears  are  encased  in  a  sheet  metal  casing, 
keeping  out  dirt  and  preventing  injury  to  the  gears,  or  to 
workmen. 

The  motor  is  operated  upon  the  multiple-voltage  system  for 
variable  speeds,  the  controller  for  which  is  shown  located  at 
the  end  of  the  bed  at  the  left;  the  handle  projects  out  on  the 
front  side  of  the  lathe.  This  controller  gives  26  speeds  in 
forward  motion  and  six  in  reversal. 

Another  application  of  the  multiple-voltage  motor  drive  is 
presented  in  the  engraving  below.  This  illustrates  a  13- 
in.  Gisholt  turret  lathe  gear  driven  direct  from  a  type  N 
variable-speed  motor  made  by  the  Bullock  Electric  Manufac- 
turing Company.  The  drive  is  in  this  case  also  from  the 
motor  pinion  through  an  intermediate  gear  direct  to  the 
spindle.  The  26  speeds  furnished  by  the  controller  are  hero 
assisted  by  the  use  of  the  usual  back  gear  upon  the  lathe. 


(•().NST.\NT-.SI'I:KI)    KKI.TKl)    hlMVi:    I   IHI.N     AN     "IDK-VI,       r..\THK. — SI'HINC; 
KIKU)   .M.VCIll.NK  T(M)1.   fOMl'.V.VY. 

ai)le  are  supplemented  by  the  usual  back-gear  at- 
tachment, making  thus  six  spindle  speeds  avail- 
able for  every  motor  speed. 

The  lathe  illustrated  in  the  engraving  above 
is  the  motor-drive  adaptation  of  the  Ideal  lathe. 
a  niimber  of  which  have  been  furnished  to  the 
United  States  Navy  Department  by  the  Springfield 
Machine  Tool  Company.  Springfield,  Ohio.  This 
is  the  belted  or  flexible  connection  type  of  drive 
for  use  with  constant-speed  motors,  which  this 
company  has  advocated,  and  it  has  proven  very 
satisfactory.  The  motor  is  not  reversible,  re- 
versals being  accomplished,  as  well  as  starting 
and  stopping,  by  the  clutches  on  the  countershaft 
upon  the  standard.  This  arrangement,  of  course, 
necessitates  a  tight  belt  on  account  of  the  close 
renters  of  pulleys.  The  motor  shown  upon  this 
lathe  is  a  Storey  direct-current  constant-speed 
motor. 


I>IHK(  T  (.E.VKKlt  DKIVK  ll'O.V  .\  .JONKS  &  L.V.M.SO.N  FL.\T  TURRET  L.\THE. 
MULTIPLE-VOLTAGE   MOTOR. — BULLOCK  ELECTRICAL   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 


«;K.\RKI>  drive  upon  a  turret  lathe. GISHOLT  MACHINE  COMPANY. 

.MULTIPLK-VOLTAGE    MOTOR. BULLOCK    ELECTRIC    MANUFACTURING       .   ,  .    v 

COMPANY.  ■'■    ■ 

The  motor  is  supported 
by  a  convenient  cast- 
iron  bracket  at  the  rear 
of  the  head. 

Some  interesting  lathe 
drives  are  shown  in  the 
upper  engraving  on 
page  195,  which  repre- 
sents a  view  in  the  tool 
room  at  the  Bullock 
Electric  Manufacturing 
Company's  works.  The 
drives  shown  are  cases 
where  multiple-voltage 
motors  have  been 
mounted  upon  stand- 
ards above  the  lathe 
headstocks  and  drive 
direct  to  the  spindles  by 
gearing.  In  all  these 
cases  the  motor's  vari- 
able speeds  are  supple- 
mented by  the  lathe  back- 
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liKAKKI*    ORIVKS    tl*<)X    TOOL    ROOM     I.ATHKS    AT    WORKS    OF    m'I.rx)«n< 
KT.KCTRIC    MANL'FACTUHIN*!    COMPANY. 

.ijears.  A  very  noticeable  feature  of  this  tool  room  is  the 
absence  of  belts  and  also  the  simplicity  of  the  headstock 
arrangement  effected  by  the  use  of  the  variable-speed  motor. 

The  following  engravings  present  views  of  a  "home-made" 
application  of  motor  driving  to  a  large  Bement-Miles  wheel 
lathe  in  a  prominent  railroad  repair  shop.  The  motor  used  is 
a  constant-speed  General  Electric  motor,  and  with  the  driving 
cone  pulley,  it  is  mounted  upon  a  platform  of  boiler  plate,  sup- 
ported by  cast-iron  pillars  bolted  to  the  headstock.  This  is  a 
convenient  method  of  adapting  an  old  tool  to  motor  driving — 
the  principal  criticism  lu  this  case  is  the  lack  of  a  means  of 
easily  raising  the  drive  cone  to  tighten  the  belt. 


LCXOMOTIVE     TESTS     ON     THE     PRUSSIAN    STATE 

RAILWAYS. 


Superheater  and  Compound  bbooifOTivEs. 


(TRA.N.SLATED  EXTB.\CTS  FROM  REPORT  BY  HERRN  I'KOF.  VON  BORRIES.)* 


c  tc 

—   C  t-   V. 

S|I1 

tit 

tc  ^ 

pos. 

o<^ 

116.500 

24.7 

1,278 

200 

120,350 

24.7 

1.134 

170 

104,900 

24.7 

1.345 

170 

CONSTANT-SPEED  MOTOR  DVilVE  UPON  A  LARGE  BEMENT-MILES  WHEEX 
LATHE. — AN    ADAPTATION    TO   AN   OLD   TOOL. 


In  the  summer  of  1902  tests  were  made  on  the  Prussian 
State  Railways  with  four-cylinder  balanced  compounds  of  the 
Von  Borries  type  and  the  latest  type  of  superheated  steam 
single-expansion  locomotives  of  the  Schmidt-Garbe  system. 
The  results  of  these  tests,  which  were  made  on  the  Hanover- 
Stendal  division,  are  given  below.  The  locomotives  ict;ted 
were  two  four-cylinder  compound  engines,  Nos.  17  and  18,  two 
superheater  locomotives,  Nos.  439  and  440,  and  a  two-cylinder 
compound  locomotive  with  starting  valve.  No.  4::.  These  en- 
gines are  all  of  the  four-coupled  (4 — 4 — 0)  type,  their  main 
dimensions  being:    /y-\::"y-  '■:  J'-':  ■::■■:- 

■'■IS    ■ 

'  ^mhi*'  '■-..  B 

;:.■•:.■•  ■,.'■  '"-r  .'  ■  ■'  ss 

-:■■     ■■■'-  ■-  ■'"  Z. 

Four-cylinder  compound.      17,   18 

Super-heater 439,  440 

Two-cylinder    compound.  42 

In  calculating  the  average  figures  which  are  tabulated  below, 
all  those  which  were  not  properly  comparable  by  reason  of  un- 
favorable weather  conditions  have  been  discarded,  the  number 
of  trips  considered  being  as  shown  in  the  first  line  of  the 
table.  In  calculating  the  hourly  fuel  and  water  consumption 
per  square  foot  of  grate  area  and  heating  surface  (lines  22  and 
23),  a  deduction  of  five  minutes  has  been  made  from  the 
total  running  time  (line  2)  to  give  actual  time  at  speed,  exclu- 
sive of  slow-down  on  passing  through  Lebrte  station  and  at 
the  ends  of  the  run.  This  deduction  was,  however,  not  made 
In  calculating  the  horse-power  developed  per  pound  of  coal 
(lines  18  and  19),  in  order  to  make  allowance  for  the  work 
done  in  accelerating  the  train,  which  is  not  otherwise  account- 
ed for. 

The  four-cylinder  compound  engines  gave  almost  identical 
results.  The  fuel  and  water  consumption  (lines  22  and  23) 
of  respectively  90.1  and  13.2  pounds  per  foot  are  below  the 
allowable  maximum  values  of  97  and  14.5  pounds  per  square 
foot  per  hour,  showing  that  the  engines  were  capable  of  devel- 
oping greater  power,  which  was  actually  done  on  some  trips. 
The  superheater  locomotives  show  an  hourly  evaporation  of 
13.8  pounds  per  square  foot  of  grate,  which  is  slightly  below, 
while  the  fuel  consumption  of  98.6  pounds  per  square  foot  of 
heating  surface  is  somewhat  above,  what  may  be  considered 
the  allowable  maximum,  so  that  the  engines  were  on  the  aver- 
age fully  loaded.      .•    ?v, .  y^x /-^u-  ■  ■■■:■-:. ;■--;■•  -?- ;  ■'•;■    :  .■■;;'-. 

A  comparison  of  the  smoke-box  rfraught  (i line  5)  shows 
that  the  same  rate  of  combustion  was  attained  with  a  much 
lower  vacuum  for  the  superheater  engines.  The  same  thing 
was  shown  by  a  measurement  of  the  temperature  of  combus- 
tion. In  making  this  measurement  the  vacuum  in  the  rear 
upper  corner  of  the  fire-box  was  measured  and  found  to  aver- 
age for  the  four-cylinder  compound  about  54  per  cent.,  and  for 
the  superheater  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  vacuum  in  the  smoke- 
box,  the  difference  being  doubtless  due  to  the  greater  area  of 
the  flues  in  the  superheater  locomotive.  The  total  horse- 
power (line  13)  is  about  5  per  cent,  higher  for  the  superheater 
than  for  the  four-cylinder  compound,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  9  per  cent,  greater  evaporation  (line  22).  The  effective 
horse-power  developed  per  pound  of  coal  per  hour  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  about  7  per  cent,  better  for  the  four-cylinder  com- 
pound. In  comparison  with  the  earlier  superheater  engines 
tested  in  1901,  the  power  of  the  new  engines  (lines  13,  14,  18, 
19  and  20)  is  higher  by  about  12  per  cent,  on  the  average. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  expectation  expressed  (by 
Herrn  von  Borries)  in  reporting  the  tests  made  on  the  pre- 
vious engines.     ^  .  ■.  -v-     ;/ 

In  regular  express  iservice  on  the  Stendal  division  between 
June  1  and  August  15  the  coal  consumption  per  train-niile 

*Zeitscbrift  des  Vereins  Deutscber  IngeDieure  of  Not.  22.  ]»<i2. 
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Thfs  coiiii)any  has  rert'iitly  devclopod  an  improved  arrange' 
iiitiii  of  soared  drive,  wliicli  marks  an  important  a<lvanee  ii;-' 
miiior  driving  applications.  Tliey  art-  nialiing  iinnsual  progrfrsj; 
in  this  important  hram  h  ot  work.  .^ 

Tile  lower  en,t;ravinf;  illustrates  a  motor  drive  api)lieaiioii  X'i 
a  Jones  &   Lamson  Hat  turret   lathe.     The  motor,  wliieli   rs V 
type    .\    direet  ittrrent   motor    ma<le    by    the    HuMoek    Eleitrii'; 
MantiraciiirinK   Company.    Cim  innati.    O..    is    (onveniently    Ui 
eat''<l   upon  a  tast-iron   hra<  ket    at   tl>e  rear  of  the  ht>adsl«ck. 
The  motor  drives  direet  through  an  interme<liate  pinion  to  the 
larye  spindle  gear.     A  valiialde  feature  of  this  api)lieation   i.s  ; 
the  fart  tliat  all  the  .years  are  encased  in  a  sheet  metal  iasinar-' 
k<>ei»iiig   otit    duL_  and   preventinj;   injury   to.   the  gears,  or   trr; 
workmen.       ._.  ':^\  ■■':'■■■'■■':''■:'{''■'''''■  ''^  '^'^':'''-'':''~'  ••■■■■•";•     ■••''•>".;'■  '^l^"' 

TIh>  motor  is  operated  upon  the  niuUiple-volta.u;e  system  for 
\ariaitle  speeds,  the  controller  for  wltidi   is  siiown  located  ai^^ 
the  end  of  the  bed  at  the  left;   tlie  liandle  juojects  out  on  the 
front   side  of   the  lathe.     This  <-ontroller   «ives   2G  speeds  jn 
forward  motion  and  six  in  i-ever.sal.   r  ;.%•.">•:  ;,,■.--  ■^.   ' 

.Another  application  of  the  multiple-voltacfo  motor  drive  is 
presented    in    the    enslaving    below.      This    illustrates    a    I?,-- 
in.    (Jisholt    turret    lathe    pear    ilriveu    dire«  t    from    a   typo    N 
variable-speed   motor  made  by  the   Mullock    Klectric   ManufacT 
itirini;   (^ompany.      The    drive    is    in    this   lasc   also    from    tlin  , 
motor    pinion    through    an    intermediate    gear    direct    to    ihe'^ 
spindle      The  l'«;  speeds  furnished  by  the  controller  are  here" 
assisted   by  the  use  of  the  usual  ba/k  gear  upon  the  lathe. 


}..:.■ 


vn»i?»)^.VVf;>ii!f :Eii.  ii^^ 

"■I  •;,.■  ''*r..'l"----  •''■••.  >Wi.ivMAt'Ui^'K  T«n»i'-«"»»M»^\.v.'-;;  :''[':C:.::['.}  !^:-- 

'.able  are  sn|ip1emente«I  h.v  live  Uijiial  haek-gear  at-: 
taehment.   making   thus  six   spindle   speeds   avail 
able  for  ev<'ry  motor  spetM(l._::.y;      " 
.  The    Liiihe    illustrated    in fhe  'eosraving    above 
;  is  the  .nit»».or-driv«>  adaptation  of  the   lileal    latlie. 
.jiVnftnibpr  iof  ..whieh   iijave  Iw-Npn   t'lirnisheii   to   i|je 
I'uited  Stales  Xavy  lyepaitment  by  tlie  SpringfH'ld 
..•Vlaehiut!    Tool    Comiiany.    Springti«'ld.    Ohio.      This 
{><  tlu-  belted  or  llexiblc  (onnfMiion   tyji*-  td    driVfi, 
■fur  itsfe -^ith   eon»tant-Ki)eed   motor.s.    which    tJ»Js 
compaiiy  has  advocated,   and   it    has   pr<»ven   very; 
.satisfactory. "    The    motor    is    not     reversilde.     r;^ 
versals    being   acconii)lished.    as    well    as    siartinji 
•fthfl  sloiipins.  by  the  elut«hes  on  the  eouutershaft 
■tipon  the  standard.     This  arrangement,  of  (oui-se, 
■necessitates   a    liglit    b»'lt    on    act  ount   of  the    close 
Vet-iuers   *)f  pulley.M.    -The   motor  shown    tipon    this 
■iathc   is    a    StQre>|- ■  dli-^e^Htrre^^^^^ 
.-. ifhiditpr.  .■»;■  . ^i^■■^', >■••'•  "',6'V' J; Ci  ■■■".^ ■.'■•>.■. '-'V  ij--^'.;;-- 


'■■■'^■•.  ;> 


•  ■' . ' .  I 


.\i  II. 


I>  DlMVl    I  eo.N    V  ri  KKKT  l..\TIIK. — l.ISIlOl.T  M.VCIIINE  fOMI'AXY: 
I  ll'l.l.-\ol.|.\i.|:    .MOTOK. —  mi. LOCK    KLtCTRIC    M.VNUFACTLKlMi 

'■■':■■:'■'  .'".  '■'..  ':■''■■  -■   :.■:   "■.':  Cf»M  I'AN  V. '■.."•  ■■'/■•  '-^r^vr  '■  ^.  ''  .>■■■:■  :.■  '•  '■ 


■■■1. 
■r- 


-■.y-,- 


^1 


.ii;i<  I   '  I  \i:i  n  i>i;ivi    i  i'o\    \  .iom  >.  a   i.am^on   i 
m>UIl'LE-V(>LTA(iE    MUTOK. — Ul  LIXJCK    i;Lt:crKlCAL    M 


I. AT  ri  lutKT  r.Aiiir. 

AMFACTL/HIX;    (  (IMI'ANY, 


The  motor  is  supported 
by  a.  convenient  east- 
iron  bracket  at  the  rear 
of  the  head. 

Some  interesting  lathe, 
drives  are  shown  in  ilie 
11  p  p  (^r  engraving  on' 
page  ]!<'.,  which  repre- 
senis  a  view  in  the  t(Kj| 
loonv  at,M  h  c  Hulhwdi: 
Klectric  Manufacturing 
f'ompany's  works.  TIk- 
drives  shown  are  casf^ 
wlicie  nmltiple-voliajj;c 
motors  h  a  v  e  b  e.e  P 
mounted  upon  stand- 
ards above  the  latiip 
headstocks  and  ilrivo 
direet  to  the  spindles  h^ 
gearing.  In  all  these 
la.ses  the  motor's  vaiK 
■abh;  sptn^ls  are  suiiple^ 
Dieutedby  the  lathe  back- 


V.  1J»0.'{. 
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.  ',i:ai;i  i>  iM;i\t>    i  i"<i\    t<>ui    humm    i  \rin>    \i    wukks  ok  uiijjmk 

:  :  .-•'**^-     A  very   uoticeabh'   teat«iie  o^  this   tool    room    is   the 

;' ^'ilisenco    of    belts    and    also    the    siniplirity    of    the    headsiock 

•■  arrangement  effected  by  the  use  of  ihe  vaviahle-speed  motor. 

.;     'Tlie  following  engraviiiKs  i)resent   views  of  a    "home made'* 

•.."■'Implication   of   motor  driving  to  a  large  Bemeut-Miles   wheel 

^."   iathe  in  a  |>ioniinent  railroad  repair  shoj).    The  motor  used  is 

-.   it  <-oiistani-spe»'d  C.cneral  Klecirji    inotoi.  and   with  the  driving 

-  l«rU«'  ptilley.  it  is  motinied  upon  a  piatforni  of  boiler  iilate,  sup- 

iKu'ted  by  <ast-iron  piJIars  bolted  to  the  hea<isto«k.     This  is  a 

■J-.  i-^mvenient  method  of  adapting  an  old  tool  to  motor  driving—* 

,  .  ItHV  prin(  ii)al  criti<isin  iu  this  t  ase  is  the  lack  of  ^  means  of 

'.•  ''iisjly  raisini;  the  drivi-  cone  to  tinliien  the  l»elt.      ^       '•      ■     ■ 


^ 


SCPEBHBATER    AND   COMlHiiXBh  tflO^AoyU^PsJ- 


tTKV.\SI.AIi;f)KXTR.\<  TS  H50M  Ui;t«OKT  BY  lIt:HK.\  1'IWK  WX  W'URIK?*;^^ 


Th   the   summer  of   Wd2   tests  were   luaiTe  on    the  Prussian 
Slate  Railways  with  four-cylinder  fmlajiK-ed  <-ompounds  t»f  the 
Von   Borries  type  and   tlie   latest  type  of  tiw|MMh;<.'aieid   sn.eaiH. 
single-expansiou    lo< oraoti ves  ;.iOiif  ;}tfi^   Sihti»i^lt-<iai1>e •  t5yiSi«.'Bi. 
The  resttils  of  these  testis.  \vhi«-h  "wen*  made  <«i  ihe  liaiiavoir-:" 
Steiulal   division,   are   giv<'n    l>e1ow.     Tlie    l«jtoiuoiiAes   i.esn.t"i 
Were  two  four-cylinder  coinpouud  engin«>S!.  Xos  .17  auif  IS.  two 
siip«^rheater  lo<oo»otives,  N«s. -43»  and  wo.  aud  a  tWo-(>-:U»'l«'r ' 
<ompoiin<l  locomotive   with   starting  valVe.  ^o.  4i.     These  en-- 
Mines  are  all   of  ihe   fou^-  vou^leU    tl— 4t7-^!f  ,.ty|>e,.  tjit'ir  *uuitt- 
dimensions  being:        v,'     ■ ,    ..V;'";^'i*^'f/^    '•■'•■  "^.^'^V/'y^;;:  .  y-^; 


"f: '— ■ 

■-''■3--  ■; 

^m>. 

UK 

=  fis^ 

^'^®£ 

:;:"^r=^ 

-:i-      CO 

i>    ■ 

■  \pfc 

lH5..'>ori 

.■  24.7 

•:•:  1.2'7i* 

■  2jV(t 

i:M.;v.".ii 

a-i.7 

.  tW4 

'   iljr 

l*H.ihh>. 

:•  ^J- 

.V:v  1.315 

■■■  >".1~««- 

-  .'  •>     *  - 


;;  ■  OXSTA XT-SI'KKi>  Mi » f* »K  rHUVE  tJlHJX.  A  EAaiik  nkxiKXT-irirJES  W.HKKji 
"   ;■.?    i      LATHE.— AJI    AJJAPTATIOX    TO    AS    OLI>   -TOOL.  V.;':  / 


:----r- '-ii^ --'V-' ^^  ■        ■.-■.§--: 

:■'■  ■  :■-    -.  .-  ::-:-\:-  ■'  ,  ■■.\'  -■::   •  './p    •■■. 

:"■  ■■•■:  ■*■  '''■:■'■".■::■..'  -:■     ;■»:.- 

F<>ur-<  y If n<l«'r  compound       17.  IS' 
Sup.r-heutir     ....'.        .  .  .-J^IM.   44i» 
Two-cylinder    <'Oij»pouri(l .  42V 

In  calculating  the  average  figures  which  are  Tabulated  belovi-/ ■ 
all  those  which  were  not  projjerly  comparable  by  reason  of  uni-  . 
favorable  weather. conditions  have  l)een  discarded,  the  number 
ol   trips  considered  being  as  shown  in  thfe  first  line  of  thi^^^ 
table.     In  calculating  the  hourly  fuel  and  water  eonsnmptiott 
per  square  foot  of  grate  area  and  lieating  surface  (lines  2i'  arnl 
23),   a   deduction   of   live   minutes   has    bet»n    ma«le   from    the 

itotal  running  time  i lifte  I'l  16  give  att,aa1  time  at  spwed,  <'X«;ht-; , 
sive  of  slow-down  on  passing  tluough  LeUrte  station  and  at 
the  ends  of  the  run.     Tliis  deduction  was.  Itowever,  not  nvadf* 
in  calculating  the  horse-power  developed   per  jjoujid   otCoaiy 
(lines  18  and  19 »,  in  order  t<>  make  ailowaiuc'^or  ilii?  w«^^ 
done  in  accelerating  the  train,  which  is  not  o(herw-i,se  jaittTiitnl'----, 

,ed  for.  '-','/■'■-:.:■/_■■-'        .••:"^^] 

The  four-«ylinder  compound  <>ngiriei=!  gate  almost.  idenfii»al' 
results.     The  fuel  and  water  eousumptifm    (lines  22  arid  l*aj> 
of  reisi)ectivety  90.1   and   ]s:2  pburitifi  j»er  ;i(K>l  \ai^e  iHtlow  the  ^ 
allowable  maximum  values  of  H7  and  14.")  pounei.s  pet*  square 
loot  per  hour,  showing  that  the  engines  were  cai>ahle- of  devel- 
oping greater  i»ower.  which  was  actually  done  <jn  sojm:  triins:: 
The  superheater  lo<'omotivt«  shpVran  hoiwl^  eVaporar ioii^Vrf: 
J^l.S  potiiuls  per  scpiare  foot  of  grate,  wiiieh -is  siigjjily  belo*.-, 
"while  the  fuel  consumption  of.  ys.«;  poinuls  per  .stiirare  foot  trf- " 
heating  surface   is  soniewliat  aJioVe^  what   may   be  ••«n.sidered  „ 

..the  allowable  maximum,  so  that  the  eligibes  WSh^'  =<Hi:the  a\-er--  • 

\age  fully  loaded,.  v>"' X/ '*'••■';■• '?-''-i^  "-'^^^ 

A   comparison  of  the  sni6ke-fex   rtii^ight    (Ilnii   SV'  siiriW^^ 

:>i^at  the  same  rate  of  combustion  was  attained  with  a  rntub^ 
lower  vacuum  for  th^  superheater  engines.  The  saii.ie  Hung 
was  shown  by  a  measurement  of  the  lemiieratttre  Of  rombuft^ 
tion.  In  making  this  measure^nient  the  va<  uum  in  the-  roar  : 
upper  corner  of  the  firebox  was  ujea«ured  and  fotind  to  aver- 
age for  the  four-cylinder  compound  alwut  54  f*er  cent.,  and  foi 
the  superheater  alK)ut  45  per  <'ent-:Qtth«^^^^^^^^ 

box,  the  <!ifference  being  douhtless  due  to  the  greater  area  ot'i 
the    flues    in    The    superheater  locomoijve.      The    total    liorst^- 
power  ( line  13 1  is  abotit  5  per  eeat.  higher  for.  the  suiKrheatetV. 
tl-.an  for  the  f<HJr-cylinder  (onipotaid.  chiefly  oh'  A<-c6tTii(  of-: 
the  It   per  (-enr.   greatei    t  vai»oration    tline  2:it.     The  4^ff<'Ctive/^ 
horse-power  developed   |>er  pound  of  coaJ  pei-  htVur  is,  on  thV».- 
other  hand,  about  7  per  eent.'better  for  the  four^ylinder  .oni-;; 
pound.     In  comparison   with,  the  earlier  suiM>HH>a!erettgit«'sH 
tested  in  l;*«^l.  the  power  of  the  new  engines  (lihes  1S.';H,  1»{. 
lii  and  201    is  higher  by  aliout   12  per  vt^ni.  on  tlte  averag^^ 

TFhis   is   in   aceonlance    with    the   expe<  tation    expressed    (by 
Herrn  von  liorriesii   in  reporting  the  tests  ina<U  on  Jlw.  pre.vi. 
Vious  engines.  ■-T'S:  v"'  ■  .•  •.     -^'^'  -^ 

•In  regular  expres.<!  service  on  th(*^eriilal  «n  vision  Vh^twiKMr 
jtrae  1  and  August  15  the  coal  consumption  per  ti-aiuHBijit:: 


^Z«itscbMft  de«t  Veretas  DeutsQfeer  Ingenletcre  <rf  K6«>  22.  :1«ft»2. 
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amounted  on  the  average  to  the  figures  given  below,  and  the 
Individual  figures  did  not  show  any  great  variation: 

3  Four-cylinder    compounds 39.41  pounds 

2  Superheaters    40.15  pounds 

1  Two-cylinder  compound 39.80  pounds 

On  the  Halle  division  the  following  figures  were  obtained: 

Average  Consumption  per  Engine  Mile. 
Type  of  Engine.  Coal.  Water. 

Four-cylinder   compound 38.89  lbs.  270.7  lbs. 

Superheater    37.89  lbs.  226.9  lbs. 

The  power  of  both  types  was  practically  the  same. 

Taking  all  of  the  tests  of  express  engines  together,  the 
results  lead  to  the  following  conclusions:  The  four-cylinder 
compounds  run  very  quietly  and  evenly,  with  absolutely  no 
pound  in  the  machinery,  and  this  easy  riding  has  a  very  favor- 
able effect  on  the  comfort  of  the  crews,  who  for  this  reason 
prefer  these  engines  to  any  others.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
of  track  and  engines  should  also  be  favorably  influenced.  The 
power  developed  by  these  four-cylinder  compounds  was  cut 
down  considerably  by  the  dampness  of  the  steam,  and  it  would 
be  advantageous,  in  order  to  secure  greater  economy  with 
future  engines,  to  arrange  to  use  steam  superheated  to  about 
482  deg.  Fahr.  This  would  give  a  desirable  increase  of  power 
and  a  reduction  of  the  fuel  and  water  consumption. 

The  superheater  engines  showed,  as  was  noticed  above,  an 
increase  of  power  (lines  13  and  14)  in  comparison  with  the 
engines  tested  in  1901.  This  increase  amounted  to  about  15 
per  cent,  and  is  mainly  due  to  the  increase  of  the  cylinder 
diameter  from  18.11  ins.  to  20.47  ins.,  which  enabled  the  test 
trips  to  be  made  with  an  average  cut-off  of  15  per  cent,  of  the 
stroke  instead  of  26  per  cent.,  as  previously.  As  this  cut-off 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  economical,  the  present  cylin- 
ders appear  to  give  the  best  possible  steam  distribution,  so 
that  no  further  increase  of  power  is  to  be  looked  for  with 
these  engines  while  single-expansion  cylinders  are  used.  The 
power  developed  per  pound  of  fuel  (line  18)  is  somewhat 
less  with  the  superheaters  than  with  the  four-cylinder  com- 
pounds, and  consequently  the  power  developed  per  pound  of 
total  engine  weight  cannot  be  greater  for  a  superheater  loco- 
motive than  for  a  four-cylinder  compound,  and  therefore  in 
my  opinion  it  will  not  be  praczlcable  to  build  superheater  loco- 
motives of  the  4 — 4 — 0  type  to  give  the  same  power  as  the 
4 — 4 — 2  and  4 — 6 — 0  type  four-cylinder  compounds,  which  with 
from  2,150  to  3,200  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  develop  from 
1,300  to  1,600  h.p.  The  increase  in  cylinder  diameter  increased 
the  piston  stroke,  which  consequently  gave  rise  to  a  consider- 
able shaking  of  the  engine,  which  was  very  unpleasant  for  the 
crew  and  bad  for  the  maintenance  of  the  machine. 

FREIGHT    ENGINES. 

The  eight-wheeled  eight-coupled  (0 — 8 — 0  type)  superheater 
freight  engines  were  thoroughly  tested  on  the  Saarbrucken 
division.  Four  of  these  engines  and  four  compound  locomo- 
tives of  the  same  type  were  used  for  hauling  heavy  ore  and 
coke  trains  on  the  Mosel  Railroad.  The  maximum  loads  for 
the  grades  of  1  per  cent,  were  calculated  at  100  loaded  car 
axles  for  the  superheater,  weighing  121,700  lbs.,  and  90  axles 
for  the  compound,  weighing  116,800  lbs.  In  actual  service  the 
trains  averaged  107  axles  for  the  superheaters  and  100  for 
the  compounds.  The  coal  and  water  consumption  per  1,000 
loaded  axle-miles  averaged: 

Type  of  Engine.  Coal.         Water. 

Superheater    605  Ib.s.      4.092  lbs. 

Compound    565  lbs.     4,465  lbs. 

These  show  that  the  superheaters  worked  with  8.7  per  tent, 
less  water  but  used  6.3  per  cent,  more  coal.  On  a  neighboring 
road  two  superheaters  consumed  063  lbs.  of  coal  per  1,000  axle- 
miles,  as  did  the  compounds,  so  that  no  saving  was  shown. 
If  the  compound  locomotives  had  been  of  the  same  weight 
and  had  had  piston  valves  like  the  superheaters  for  the  high- 
pressure  cylinders,  the  power  and  coal  consumption  for  full 
loaded  trains  would  probably  have  been  practically  the  same. 
The  results  as  they  stand  are  somewhat  surprising,  as  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  freight  service  was  Just  where  the 
superheaters  would  make  a  particularly  good  showing,  owing 


to  their  better  adaptation  to  the  varying  tractive  power  and 
to  their  better  draught  with  four  exhausts  in  each  revolution. 
The  small  amount  of  economy  shown  in  the  water  consump- 
tion leads  one  to  suspect  steam  losses  which  might  be.  due 
to  leakage  past  the  piston  valves. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  the  combined  results  of  all  these  tests  I  consider  it 
unwise  to  abandon  the  use  of  compound  cylinders  with  the 
introduction  of  superheated  steam.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  the  four-cylinder  compound  locomotive  will  be  found  in 
every  way  the  most  appropriate  for  the  requirement's  of  the 
future.  The  two-cylinder  single-expansion  engine  has  its  best 
opportunity  in  freight  service,  where,  on  account  of  the  low 
speed,  the  high  piston  pressure  is  less  injurious;  and  yet  even 
here  a  test  with  superheated  steam  and  compound  cylinders 
might  be  advisable. 

TABLE  OF  RESULTS  OF  TESTS. 


I  .  ^^'  s 

z 

1.  Number   of   trips 

2.  Total   running  time,  Hanover  to 

Stendal,    or   back mln. 

3.  Actual    running    time    In    Gross  . 

Mohringen  block   (77.7  miles)  ™'°- 

4.  Average  speed  In  the  block   (V)     |    p^  ^Jr 

5.  Average  vacuum  In  smokeboz..     /inches  of 

i    water 

6.  Average   cut-off   in  per  cent,   of 

stroke per  cent. 

7.  Average  temperature  of-'Bteam.  .     degrees F. 

8.  Average    weight    of    locomotive    f     Tons 

and   tender    (L) \  (2000  lbs.) 

9.  Average  weight  of  train    (W) . .  Tons 

10.  Average  tractive   power   for  en- 

gine    and     tender 

(V  -f  20\ 
7.6-h4.6V    -j^o) IbB. 

11.  Average  tractive  power  for  train 
(T.  =  W3.2  4-1.55V^y^)  lbs. 

12.  Average     total     tractive     power 

(Ti  -f  Tj)     lbs. 

13.  Average  horse- /TVt-T»^\  „   „ 

power  I  — 375     ^  J  ■  •  • '         a.  f. 

14.  Average       useful    /  T2    .,  N  „   „ 

horse-power         (  "375      /  —         xi.  i . 

15.  Water  used  in  single  trip ibB. 

16.  Coal   used  on   round  trip Hk, 

17.  Water  evaporated  per  pound  of 

coal     lbs. 

18.  Horse-power 
developed  per    /    No.  2    No.  13  \ 

pound  of  coal  I  2 . j  H.  P. 

per  hour  \      60        No.  16  / 

19.  tJseful  horse- 
power    devel-   /    No.  2    No.  14  \ 

oped        per(2 1  H.  P.  0.27       0.25       0.24 

pound  of  coal  \     60        No.  16  / 
per   hour 

20.  Useful      horse-power     developed 

per  ton  of  locomotive,  /    No.  1-J  \         prp  a«n       air.       ann 

exclusive  of  tender    ^'w^^IghTy  . 

21.  Actual     effective     running    time 

(No.  1,  less  5  minutes) „,„  j^,  3     ,j^  ^     ^f^  ^ 

22.  Water    evap-  /    ..     ,_      _.  \ 
orated    per/     ^"  15     60  \ 
square  foot  of  I    ~     ~      • "";  I  iv,_ 
heating      sur-V    htaung     No.  f  lb", 
face  per  hour  \  surface     21  / 

23.  Coal      burned  /    No.  16       60    \ 

per    square/     . 1  lbs. 

foot    of    gratel  2  X  grate     No.   I 
per  hour  V  area  21  / 
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The  sudden  death  of  W.  W.  Card  in  Pittsburg,  April  4,  brings 
a  shock  to  many  who  have  known  him  for  years,  and  it  ha.s 
brought  tributes  from  all  directions  to  his  memory  as  one  of 
the  prime  movers  in  the  development  of  the  air-brake.  He 
was  in  his  72d  year,  having  retired  from  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company  only  last  year.  He  entered  its  service  in 
1872,  became  secretary  in  1879,  and  was  closely  associated 
with  Mr.  George  Westinghouse  in  bringing  the  air  brake  to  its 
success. 
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METALLIC    TRUCK  FOR  PASSENGER    CARS. 


LCX:OMOTIVE    TESTS-ATCHISON,    TOPEKA     & 
SANTA    FE    RAILWAY. 


Foub-Wheel,  With  5  by  9  Inch  Joubnals. 


NABBOW  AND  WIDE  FlUKBOXES  AND  COMl'OUKUING. 


ATCHISON,    TOPEKA    &    SANTA    FE    RAILWAY. 


A  number  of  steel  passenger  car  trucks  have  been  brought 
it  within  a  few  years  in  an  effort  to  reduce  weight  and  com- 

,  ication.  The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  metallic  truck 
A.MKKiCAN  Engineer,  January,  1901,  page  12)  has  given  good 

.suits   under   postal   cars,   where   it   has   replaced   six-wheel 

I  rucks,  and  the  riding  qualities  do  not  appear  to  be  inferior. 

If  four-wheel  trucks  can  be  made  to  ride  well,  there  is  no 


Now  that  the  wide  firebox  is  a  feature  of  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  locomotives  being  ouilt,  and  the  merits  of  com- 
pounding still  being  under  such  serious  discussion,  the  results 
of  some  tests  taken  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
determining  the  relative  advantages  of  these  two  features  of 
locomotive  design  seem  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  tests  under  discussion  were  made  on  two  consolidation 
engines  having  identically  the  same  tractive  force,  viz.,  40,000 


A  POUR-WHEEL  METALLIC  TRUCK  FOR  PASSENGER  CARS. 

ATCHISON,   TOPEKA   &    SANTA  FE   RAILWAY.      - 


y^v-Jf.- 


— -— ->! 


doubt  of  their  place  in  passenger  equipment  practice  in  the 
future. 

This  truck  employs  the  M.  C.  B.  5  ty  9  in.  axles.  Its  side 
pieces  are  8  in.  25i^-lb.  I-beams  with  cast  steel  truck  end 
Bills  and  cast  iron  transoms.  The  truck  bolsters  and  equal- 
izers are  also  of  cast  steel.  The  method  of  spring  suspension 
is  clearly  indicated  in  the  drawing.  Cast  steel  gusset  connec- 
tions are  used  to  stiffen  the  attachments  of  the  end  sills  and 
transoms.  Other  details  of  construction  are  shown  In  the 
engraving.  The  weight  of  the  truck,  complete  with  brake 
rigging,  is  12,600  lbs.     It  is  equipped  with  roller  side  bearings. 

These  trucks  have  already  been  used  under  ten  baggage  and 
Ave  combination  baggage  cars  built  for  this  road  by  the  Pull- 
man Company  last  year,  and  they  will  also  be  used  under  ten 
similar  cars  now  being  built.  These  interesting  drawings 
have  been  received  from  Mr.  G.  R.  Henderson,  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  this  road.  '^'^  ^    '  V?"- 


lbs.,  one  engine  having  22x28-in.  simple  cylinders,  with  piston 
valves  and  a  narrow  firebox,  the  other  engine  having  tandem- 
compound  cylinders,  16  and  18  x  32  ins.  and  wide  firebox.  (Sec 
AMERICAN  ExuiNEEB,  June,  1902,  page  179).  Both  engines  car- 
ried 210  lbs.  of  steam  and  had  57-in.  drivers.  Below  is  a  com- 
parative table   showing  the   leading  dimensions   of  the   two 


engines:                      coMfABisoN  of  locomotives. 

>          >                          Simple. 

Tand.-Comp. 

Cylinders     ..,...,.,.. 22  x  28  ins. 

16  &  28  X  32  ins 

Steam    pressure    ........ ....V.->-. . .        210  lbs. 

210  lbs. 

Diameter  drivers    (outside)    ...;.-»,..         57  ins. 

57  ins. 

F  irebox 41 U  ^  121  ins. 

71*4  X  97  Ins. 

Tubes — 

Number    .  .  ^-i  . . ,  Wi^  i  .■. .  ;'••.;•.  .             411 

355 

Diameter    ;.v.'. V.^. '.;-.,......  .           2  ins. 

2  ins. 

Length     .  .  .■i^:\\  .••.^  .;...'. 13  ft.  6  ins. 

15  ft.  0  in. 

Wheel  Base — 

Rigid     .  «■>  . i ... ; ,...'.:.... .... ...      15  ft.  4  ins. 

15  ft.  4  Ins. 

Engine   •..'.■..»  .-.v. . ......  •  .-v.  •      23  ft.  8  ins. 

24  ft.  1  In. 

Total ; ....,'. .  .V. .  .      53  ft.  5  ins. 

53  ft.  10  ins. 

Weights —                                     ■ 

On  drivers ,''.».  .      180,000  lbs. 

174.000  lbs. 

Engine    ,....••    197.000  lbs. 

199,20i>  lbs. 

Total,  engine  and  tender   ......     309,900  lbs. 

316,700  lb». 
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The  tests  were  made  on  a  heavy  grade  65.4  miles  long,  the 
first  49  miles  of  53  ft.  to  the  mile  and  the  last  16.4  miles  74  ft. 
to  the  mile.  It  was  a  dead  pull  the  whole  distance,  there  being 
no  "let-ups."  The  conditions  were  lair  in  both  cases,  the 
engines  steaming  well,  their  machinery  being  in  good  shape 
and  there  being  practically  no  leaking.  The  object  of  the  tests 
was  to  determine  the  coal  consumed  per  100-ton  miles,  and  the 
only  data  taken  beyond  the  general  tonditions  were  the  coal 
burned  and  the  tonnage  handled. 

The  actual  coal  burned  per  trip  on  the  simple  engine  was 
about  25  per  cent,  greater  than  that  on  the  compound,  but 
the  difference  in  the  coal  burned  per  lOO-ton  miles  on  the  two 
engines,  which  is  the  true  measure  of  the  work  performed, 
was  greater  than  this,  due  to  the  compound  engine  handling 
from  150  to  250  more  tons  per  train  than  the  simple  engine. 
The  rating  for  the  two  engines  on  the  grades  mentioned  is  as 
follows: 

Simple.  Tand.  Coiiip. 

On    &?>-tt.    grade    l.OoO  tons  l.2.">(i  tonn 

On    74-ft    grade     850  tons  1  OOd  tons 

These  engines  made  with  this  tonnage  an  average  speed 
while  running  of  nearly  13V^  miles  per  hour. 

Below    is    the   coal    consumption,    being   an    average    of    the 

tests  made: 

Simple.  Tand.  Corap 

Coal   burned   per  lOo-ton   mile> 'M).i)  lbs.  21.0  lbs. 

Difference    in    favor    of    tandem-compound    engine,    using 

simple  engine  as  a  basis 32.04  per  cent. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  of  this  saving 
was  due  to  the  wide  firebox,  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
boiler,  and  how  much  to  the  compounding.  But  as  such  in- 
formation would  be  very  expensive  to  secure,  involving  as  it 
does  long  series  of  tests  with  costly  changes  in  the  engine,  it 
would  probably  be  impossible  to  get  a  managing  official  to 
sanction   the  expenditure. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Henderson,  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Wickersham,  assistant  engineer 
of  tsrJtB,  for  *Ms  interesting  information. 


MICA   METALLIC    PACKING. 


LIQUID    FUEL    BURNERS. 


"There  are  several  good  burners  in  the  market  and  many 
more  which  are  simply  mechanical  monstrosities.  Some 
burner  enthusiasts  are  often  heard  to  claim  that  they  could 
save  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  oil  used  by  any  other  burner. 
To  show  the  unreasonableness  of  such  claims  it  is  enough  to 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  with  a  properly  set  stationary 
boiler  15  to  15V^  lbs.  of  water  may  be  evaporated  from  and  at 
212  deg.  per  pound  of  oil,  containing,  say,  14,000  B.  T.  U.  per 
pound.  With  the  losses  due  to  stack  temperature  and  radia- 
tion, 80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  evaporative  duty  of  the 
fuel  is  about  as  good  as  we  can  get.  Taking  the  theoretical 
evaporation  of  our  oil  at  19.6  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  oil,  we 
have  15.6  lbs.  of  water  evaporated,  which  is  very  close  to  the 
result  stated,  the  loss  being  due  entirely  to  stack  temperature 
and  to  fiirnace  setting.  I  have  seen  very  few  burners  which 
would  not  atomize  well  enough  to  give  13  lbs.  evapor-' •  i,  and 
with  the  majority  14  to  15  lbs.  is  the  rule.  Now,  if  ,  3  inven- 
tor who  is  going  to  save  50  per  cent,  can  evaporate  even  13  lbs. 
of  water  with  one-half  pound  of  oil.  he  has  certainly  equalled 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion." 

This  paragraph  is  quoted  from  a  paper  entitled  "Liquid 
Fuel"  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Hoffman,  associate  member  of  the  society.  It  is 
the  best  discussion  of  the  subject  we  have  seen,  because  it  pre- 
sents information  from  a  wide  experience  and  deals  with  prin- 
ciples. One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  the  necessity  for  such  fur- 
nace construction  as  will  permit  of  sufficient  length  of  flame  to 
insure  combustion  of  the  oil.  The  main  point  in  handling  oil 
fuel  is  the  construction  of  the  furnace.  Mr.  Hoffman  gives 
very  valuable  information  concerning  liquid  fuel  as  applied  to 
locomotives,  Mr.  Hoffman  in  this  paper  has  established  his 
position  as  an  authority  on  liquid  fuel.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  space  permits  of  only  a  brief  reference  to  it  here. 


As  steam  pressures  and  the  exactions  of  service  of  steai 
engines  of  all  types  increase,  the  matter  of  good  valve-stci  ; 
and  piston-rod  packing  becomes  correspondingly  more  impoi 
tant.  This  is  particularly  true  of  locomotive  service,  whei- 
mileage  in  times  of  stress  of  business  depends  largely  upoi 
the  efficiencies  of  relatively  small  details  of  design  and  con 
struction. 

Mica  metallic  packing  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  re 
quirements  of  engines,  pumps,  steam  hammers,  air  com 
pressors;     in   fact,   for  every  form  of  rod   packing,  and  espe 


ciaily  upon  locomotives.  It  is  reported  to  be  giving  goo<l 
results  in  all  of  these  services.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of 
rings,  and  the  following  advantages  are  urged  in  its  favor: 

It  is  intended  to  work  equally  well  with  or  without  lubrica- 
tion, and  this  is  specially  important  for  packing  in  inaccessible 
places.  This  is  a  pliable  material  and  fits  the  rod  by  virtue  of 
the  compression  of  the  gland,  and  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
actual  fitting  of  the  packing  because  of  its  form.  It  is  said 
that  the  packing  need  not  be  removed  from  the  rod  when  worn 
so  that  it  blows.  The  remedy  is  to  add  another  ring.  This 
packing  is  stated  to  be  self-adjusting  to  fit  worn  or  fluted  rods, 
so  that  it  will  by  the  pressure  of  the  gland,  be  compressed  to 
fit  all  openings.  A  packing  which  becomes  hard  in  service 
may  require  chipping  for  removal.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
packing  always  remains  soft,  so  that  it  may,  if  necessary,  be 
blown  out.  Packing  which  will  fulfill  these  requirements  has 
strong  claims  for  the  attention  of  railroad  oflBcers.  The  manu- 
facturers are  the  American  Metallic  Packing  Company,  Wil- 
liamson building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BLUE    LEAD    AS    A    PIGMENT    FOR    PAINTS. 


An  argument  in  favor  of  graphite  as  a  pigment  for  paint 
has  been  received  from  the  manufacturers  of  a  successful 
paint.     It  is  reproduced  as  follows: 

When  pure  linseed  oil  is  applied  to  a  wood  or  metal  surface 
and  is  allowed  to  remain  a  sufficient  time,  it  leaves  a  tough 
film  over  the  surface.  This  film  is  full  of  minute  pores.  That 
this  coating  may  exclude  moisture  and  corrosive  gases  from 
the  covered  surface  these  minute  pores  must  be  closed.  Pig- 
ments are  put  into  paint  for  this  purpose.  The  substance 
that  can  most  completely  close  the  pores  of  this  oil  coating, 
that  is  itself  the  most  indestructible  and  that  does  not  have 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  surface  to  be  protected,  makes 
the  best  paint,  provided  its  specific  gravity  be  right. 

Red  lead  is  very  heavy.  For  this  reason  it  makes  a  good 
coat  for  the  top  of  horizontal  surfaces  and  is  really  unsuited 
for  ail  others.  The  weight  of  the  particle^  makes  the  pigment 
settle  through  the  film  of  oil  and  causes  the  paint  to  stick 
closely  to  top  surfaces.  Red  lead  will  streak  on  vertical  sur- 
faces and  is  unsuited  for  use  on  under  sides.  Another  very 
grave  difficulty  with  this  pigment  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  it  from  settling  and  hardening  in  the  package  after  it 
is  mixed  without  the  introduction  of  material  injurious  to  the 
quality  of  the  paint  produced. 

Graphite  is  a  very  light  pigment  and  is  most  admirable 
for  under  sides  and  vertical  surfaces,  where  it  makes  a  closely 
adherent  coating.  On  upper  surfaces  it  is  not  equal  to  red 
lead,  as  the  pigment  rises  to  the  top  of  the  oil  film  in  such 
cases.  Iron  oxides,  or  metallic  paints,  as  they  are  popularly 
called,  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  unless  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  pigment  is  accurately  known.  In  many  cases  so- 
called  iron  oxide  paints  accelerate  rather  than  retard  the  cor- 
rosion of  steel  structures. 

The  pigment  which  is  believed  by  these  manufacturers  to 
most  nearly  fill  the  requirements  of  a  perfect  paint  is  made 
by    a   special   sublimation    process    from    native    high-grade 
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«alena.  In  color  it  is  a  dark  steel  blue.  It  is  of  such  a  fluffy 
lineness  and  it  has  such  an  avidity  for  oil  that  the  paint  when 
•  iry  makes  a  hard,  enamel-like  coating.  That  the  pores  of  the 
oil  film  are  closed  absolutely  by  this  pigment  is  evident  from 
the  long  and  trying  tests  this  paint  has  endured  without 
mjury.  The  pigment  itself  is  chemically  durable  and  is  proof 
against  any  acid  or  gas  encountered  in  practice.  It  is  neutral 
toward  metal  surfaces  and  is  entirely  non-corrosive.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  this  pigment  is  such  that  it  makes  a  smooth, 
uniform  mixture  and  never  settles  suflBciently  to  become  hard 
in  the  package.  Its  specific  gravity  lies  between  that  of  red 
lead  and  graphite  and  enables  it  to  be  used  with  most  satis- 
fying results  on  any  surface,  horizontal  or  other.  Its  fineness 
makes  it  an  exceptionally  smooth  and  pleasing  paint  to  apply. 
The  American  Graphite  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 
manufacture  this  paint  under  the  name  of  "T.  A.  G."  Blue 
Lead,  say  they  believe,  from  the  tests  which  it  has  withstood, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  distinct  step  in  advance 
and  the  most  nearly  perfect  protection  yet  attained. 


We  are  interested  to  learn  that  the  Continental  Iron  Works, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have  recently  installed  a  system  of  alternating 
current  (two-phase)  power  distribution  to  replace  their  former 
direct  current  system.  Some  time  ago  a  small  trial  system  was 
installed  for  operating  a  portion  of  their  machinery  by  induc- 
tion motors,  as  a  result  of  which  the  new  cystem  was  in- 
stalled, including  a  180-kw.  two-phase  alternator,  a  five-panel 
switchboard,  eleven  induction  motors  of  from  5  to  20  h.p.  each, 
with  the  accompanying  auto-starter,  all  of  Westinghouse 
make.  The  company  some  time  ago  installed  an  alternator 
of  120  kw.  capacity,  and  they  also  have  quite  a  number  of  in- 
duction motors  in  use  driving  corrugating  and  bending  rolls 
for  making  Morrison  fire  boxes,  also  driving  fans,  shears,  tools 
in  the  machine  shop,  etc.  Some  of  the  motors  which  have 
recently  been  purchased  are  to  displace  direct-current  motors, 
and  this  after  a  thorough  and  careful  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject and  several  years'  trial  of  the  induction  motors.  We 
learn  also  that  the  Rlter-Conley  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  adopted  alternating-current  motors  ex- 
clusively for  power  distribution.  They  have  installed  three 
200  kw.  engine-type  Westinghouse  generators,  direct-connected 
to  Westinghouse  gas  engines  using  natural  gas.  Alternating 
current  motors  will  be  used  for  all  purposes,  including  cranes, 
straightening  rolls,  etc. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The     World's    Famous     Railway     Trains,      Hritish     Expresses,     EU-. 
I{ei)rintpd    from    tho   Luvotnotkc    Magazine.    London.        SiuHial 
scries.   Xos.   1   to  (5.      S   x   11    portfolio,   linnd.somoly   illustrated. 
.Xrlistically   hound  in   l»iuo  and  silver.       I'liblislied   by   the  Lo<o- 
motive   I'uhlishini;   Companv.    Ltd..    London.       For   .sale    bv    tho 
Derry-Colliird  Co.,  2r)(i   P.roiidway.  New  York.      Price  $l.r>0. 
This  volume   i.s  a   reprint   of  a   series  of  si>e<ial   illustrated  issues 
of  (lie  lAHomofiir  Maiiaziin   tliat  have  api)eared  at  intervals  during 
file  last  few  years.     The  .strikinjj  feature  of  these  special  editions 
is  tlie  i»rofuse  illustrations  wliich  present  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
forei;;n    motive-[»ow(>r  and    rolliiis-stock  practice   which   it  would   be 
difficult  to  otherwise  ohtnin.     The  followinj;  are  the  subjects  pre- 
.sented  in   the  work:      "Hritisli   Lxpres,ses."'  "The  World's   Famou*; 
Uiiilway     Trains."     "The     Hritish     Express     I^iconiotive."     "Loco- 
motives   of    I'MM),"    "L«Honu»tives   at    Work,"    "Cars   of    1000"   and 
"Locomotives  of  Ail  Nations."      Each  subject  is  treated  in  a  hishly 
interesting    manner.      .\11    the    trains  illustrated    are    from    jihoto- 
.craplis  tak(>n  when  imder  full  .speed,  while  the  comparative  works 
upon  lo<'omotives  and  car.s  show  jirincipal  dimensions.      The  typo- 
Kiai>hical   work   is   beautifully   executed,   the  engravinprs   are   large 
and  clear,  and  several  colored  sujiplements  are  include<l.     To  those 
interested   in   foreijjn   locomotives   or   in    typical    railway    views    we 
heartily  commend   thi.s  interestinK  volume. 


Continuous-Current  Dynamos  and  Motors,  and  Their  Control. 
By  W.  R.  KeLsey.  R.  Sc.  A.  I.  E.  E.  440  pages,  fully  illus- 
trated. The  Technical  Puhlishinw  Companv.  Ltcl..  .">  Chancery 
Lane,  W.  C.  London.  100.'?.      Price  r.s. 

The  first  portion  of  this  volume  is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles 

that  appeared  in  the  Practical  Engineer,    London,    for    which    the 


author  is  in  no  way  responsible.  In  this  portion  an  excellent 
treatise  on  the  basic  principles  of  ele<tricity  is  pn>sented.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  work  is  to  indicate  the  ways  in  which  the  primiples  are 
ajiplied  in  the  design  and  construction  of  dynamos  and  motors. 
I'articnlar  stre^js  is  laid  upon  the  nie<'hanical  iK>ints  involved  in 
such  work,  for  which  this  book  is  of  unusual  value.  One  of  the 
princiiial  features  of  this  book  is  the  very  complete  treatment  of 
ele<-tric  traction,  with  reference  to  the  motors  and  their  Rears. 
Flux-s|)eeu-toniue  cnrve.s  are  presented  which  are  of  especial  value, 
and.  also,  the  subject  of  railway  controllers  is  treated  in  a  very 
comprehensive  manner.  Thi.s  volume  will  be  appreciated  by  all  in- 
terested in  electric  railwa.v  practice. 


Engineering  Contracts  and  Specifications.  By  J.  B.  .Tohnson. 
Third  edition  revised.  Fourth  thousand.  Engineering  News 
I'ublishing  Company.  New  York.  11W2.  I'rice.  .$:{.00. 
TyiK)graphically  this  edition,  like  the  others,  leave.s  .something  to 
be  desired,  hut  this  does  not  very  .serieusly  affect  the  value  of  the 
substance.  In  this  revised  edition.  Part  I,  "Sj-nopsis  of  L;iw  of 
Contract-s."  and  Part  11.  "The  tJeneral  Treatment  of  F^ngineering 
Specifications  and  Accompanying  DiKuments,"  124  pages,  appears 
to  he  unchanged.  Part  III,  "Specific  Description  of  Technical 
Clauses  in  Specifications."  has  undergone  rt>vision  and  certain 
parts  have  been  rewritten,  the  change.s  l>eing  mainly  in  the  new 
si>ecification.s  for  "p-irst-Class  Masonry."  "Cast  Iron  Water  Pipes." 
"Riveted  Steel  Water  Pipes,"  "Wooden  Stave  Pipes."  "Wrought 
Iron  Chains."  "Street  Pavements  and  Materials"  (mainly  brick ». 
and  "Rules  Governing  Inspe<'tion  and  Measurements  of  Lumber 
in  St.  Louis."  These,  in  iiart.  are  substituted  for  other  subjects,  so 
that  little  increa.se  in  amount  re.sults.  Part  IV.  "lllustrate<l 
Examples  of  Complete  Contracts  and  Specifications."  slvow  an 
increase  of  l.'iO  pages  from  the  first  e<lition  and  is  new  in  a  very 
considerable  degree — although  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  number 
of  the  old  si)ecifications  are  still  .so  good  that  nothing  better  in 
their  line  could  well  be  substituted.  Altogether  the  book  Ls  «iis- 
tinctively  more  valuable  than  the  earlier  editions.  For  the  frontis- 
piece there  is,  very  appropriately,  an  excellent  portrait  of  I'rofessor 
.Tohnson,  whose  last  work  previous  to  his  death  by  accident  was 
the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  for  this  revision. 


Fan  Motors. — A  new  catalogue  has  been  received  ttom  tlie  West- 
inghouse Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  describing  and 
illustrating  alternating  and  direct-current  fan  motors.  It  de- 
scribes a  number  of  types  of  these  convenient  machines  and  by 
means  of  excellent  engravings  impresses  the  reader  with  the  desire 
tJ  have  one  of  these  upon  his  desk.  Several  im|j<a-tant  improvements 
ai-e  incon>orated  ui  the  designs  presented  this  year,  indicating  the  char- 
acteristic effort  constantly  made  by  the  Westinghouse  Comijany  t^iward 
l>erfection  of  then*  apparatus. 


Record  of  Recent  Construction  No.  41,  issued  by  the  Baldwin 
I.K)comotive  Works,  contains  photographs  of  a  number  of  notable 
trains  hauled  by  Vauclain  compound  locomotive**,  constructed  at 
these  works.  Among  the  number  are  the  "Atlantic  City  Flyer" 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  the  "Alton  Limited."  the  "Ovttr- 
land  Limited"  of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  "Overland  Limited"  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  fast  mail  of  the  Burlington  and  a  number 
of  other  fast  and  notable  trains.  It  is  tyix>graphically  a  very  attrac- 
tive issue  of  this  series,  anil  pi-esents  an  interesting  record  of  the  Vauclain 
compound  in  fast  ptt«enger  service. 


"A  Portfolio  of  Rare  V'iews"  is  a  work  of  art  issued  by  th<«  pas- 
.senger  department  of  the  Baston  &  Maine  Railroad,  which  forms 
one  of  the  series  of  pamphlets  of  views  of  l)eautiful  New  England 
scenery  on  the  line  of  this  road.  This  portfolio  contains  thirty- 
three  reproductions  of  photographs  of  scenery  on  the  Fitchburg 
division,  presenting  a  panorama  of  the  delightful  Hoosac  country 
and  Deerfield  Valley.  It  abounds  in  waterfalls  and  mountain  views 
of  one  of  the  most  attractive  regions  in  the  world.  The  title  of  the 
pamphlet  is  "The  Charles  River  to  the  Hudson."  It  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  G  cents  in  stamps  by  Mr. 
D.  J.  Flanders,  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent.  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad,  Boston,  Ma.ss.  The  complete  set  of  six  portfolias  of 
views  on  this  line  may  be  had  for  36  cents.  They  are  kept  upon 
the  library  table  at  the  home  of  the  writer  of  this  notice  and  an? 
thoroughly  worthy  of  such  a  place  because  of  their  beauty  and 
their  suggestiveness  of  the  benefits  to  be  had  by  busy  men  in  out- 
ings in  God's  open  air  in  New  England. 


-**- 
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Horizontal  lioriu?;.  Drilling  and  Milling  Machines. — The  machine 
KMils  of  this  ty[»e  made  by  the  Niles  Tool  Works,  Bement-Milcs 
Works  and  I  lie  I'ratt  &  Whitney  Works  are  attractively  presented 
in  a  iH'autiful  catalogue  recently  issued  by  the  Niles-Bement-Pond 
('oiiipany.  New  York.  The  book  is  devoted  to  floor-plate  tools  of 
this  class,  designed  for  work  too  large  to  be  handled  on  machines 
of  other  types.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  the  descriptions 
are  supplenionted  at  the  rear  of  the  bf)ok  by  illustrations  of  these 
machines  at  work.  .V  variety  of  examples  are  shown  where  pieces 
of  ofld  shapes,  and  awkward  to  handle,  are  being  drilled,  faced, 
milled,  etc.,  all  at  one  sotting  of  the  casting.  This  is  a  work  of 
value,  and  will  be  of  interest  to  users  of  large  tools. 


i*nrtablo  Tools  for  Railway  Sliojis. — .\  new  catalogue  issued  by 
II.  15.  Und.'rw(MMl  *c  Co..  lOli.".  Ilaniilion  street,  Philadelphia,  pre- 
sents illustrated  descriptions  of  a  line  of  special  machinery  which 
has  !)o<ome  indispensable  in  railroad  shojis.  This  department  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  I).  W.  Tedrick,  formerly  of  the 
Pe<lrick  &  Ayer  Company,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  designing 
and  building  these  t(M>Is.  The  pamphlet  des<ribes  portable  cylinder 
boring  bars,  special  boring  bars  for  tomiiound  locomotives,  Corliss 
valve  seat  boring  bars,  boring  bars  for  lathe  work,  portable  facing 
arms,  attachments  for  taper  boring,  rotary  valve  seat  planing  ma- 
chines, portable  milling,  crank  pin  turning  machines  and  a  radius 
planer  attachment  for  planing  links  and  circular  work  on  ordinary 
[.l.iners.  The  plant  of  the  company  is  the  L.  B.  Flanders  Machine 
Works,  established  iu  ISTO. 


.^specialties  in  Car  Shop  Machinery. — .\  new  catalogue  of 
wiKidworkiug  machinery,  btiilt  with  special  reference  to  the  re- 
•  piiremonts  of  railroad  car  shops,  has  been  i.ssued  by  the  S.  A. 
Woods  .Macliine  (\)mpany  of  South  Boston,  Mass.  It  is  not  offered 
.IS  a  «onipl»'te  ref»'rence  book,  but  is  intended  to  acquaint  car  build- 
ers with  the  latest  productions  of  this  company.  The  pamphlet 
describes  a  number  of  the  latest  developments  of  well-known  types 
of  m.uhincry  for  car  shops,  for  both  lieavy  and  light  work.  It  also 
iiii-Iudes  si)ecialties.  such  as  pneumatic  pulleys,  cutter  caps,  ad- 
justable knife  setting  gages  and  self-oiling  pulleys,  and  illustrates 
a  liiri'ct  inoior  (onncciion.  as  applied  to  a  Woo<ls  heavy  car  sill 
planer..or  timber  dres.ser.  This  company  is  prepared  to  furnish 
any  of  its  machines  arranged  for  motor  driving.  This  method 
eliminates  all  line  shafting,  belts  and  pulleys,  arid  saves  a  large 
loss  of  power  from  these.  The  catalogue  is  well  arranged ' afid 
shows  the  work  of  one  who  understamls  the  needs  of  modern 
railroad  shops. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  MANUFACTURING  NOTES. 


Tlie  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  has  removed  its  general  oflSces 
in  IMttsburg  from  the  Tradesmen's  Building  to  far  more  commo- 
dious quarters,  occupying  an  entire  floor  in  the  Farmers'  Bank 
Building,  the  step  having  become  necessary  because  of  the  large 
increase  in  business. 


A  contract  for  the  largest  interlocking  installation  ever  placed 
ill  this  country,  and  probably  much  the  largest  in  the  world,  has 
r.  cently  been  given  to  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  for 
the  St.  Louis  Terminal.  The  Westinghouse  electro-pneumatic  sys- 
tem will  be  adopted,  and  the  contract  calls  for  258  working  levers, 
with  51  spare  levers,  which  will  perform  748  functions. 


The  American  Blower  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  furnish- 
ing the  heating  apparatas  for  the  new  roundhou.se  of  the  Canadian 
Pacilic  IJailway  at  Ft.  William.  This  company  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  open  two  additional  offices  in  the  East.  One  is  at  G15 
Hule  Building,  Philadelphia,  under  charge  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Adams, 
and  the  other  is  in  the  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  in  charge  of 
Mr.  IT.  P.  Curtiss. 


11.  li.  UnderwofMl  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  I'a.,  recently  built  a 
portable  crankpin  turning  machine  large  enough  to  turn  off  pins 
while  in  position  up  to  \~}  ins.  in  diameter  by  lo  ins.  in  length. 
This  is  prob.il)ly  the  largest  portable  crankpin  turning  machine 
ever  built.  It  was  made  on  the  same  general  lines  as  the  regular 
portable  crankpin  turning  machine,  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
this  company  is  well  known. 


The  .\merican  Steam  Gauge  and  Valve  Manufacturing  Company. 
Boston,  Ma.ss.,  and  the  Mowry  &  IMiillips  Company  have  become 
merged  under  the  corporate  name  of  the  first  mentioned  concern,  h 
corjioration  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey.  The  oflicers 
are  as  follows:  John  McCandlish,  president;  M.  Briggs  Phillips, 
vice-president;  J.  L.  Weeks,  treasurer  and  general  manager;  U.  B. 
Phillips,  secretary. 


The  Columbus  Steel  Rolling  Shutter  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
have  received  orders  for  their  rolling  shutter  equipment  from  tho> 
Hocking  Valley  and  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  railroads.*. 
Messrs.  Flaherty  &  Co.,  warehoiuse.  Dayton,  Ohio ;  Lane  &  Bodley, 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Frederick  Jaeger,  warehouse,  Columbus,  Ohio;  W. 
Tomlinson.  architect,  Chicago,  111.,  and  C.  D.  Finley,  for  the  ware- 
house of  <;he  Mutual  Realty  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Their 
l)usiness  is  rapi<lly  increasing. 


The  Commonwealth  Railway  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  III.,  haa 
recently  be«'n  formed,  with  oflices  in  the  Monadnock  block,  to 
liaiulle  railroad  mechanical  supplies.  Mr.  E.  B.  I'ickhardt,  who  is 
well  known  for  his  wide  experience  in  the  railway  supply  bvisiness. 
is  i)resideut  of  the  company.  The  firm  will  handle  rolled  steel  and 
umlleabic  iron  tie  plates,  merchant  iron  and  structural  shapes,  S 
and  M  brake  shoes,  the  Ilayward  digging  machinery.  Western  fir 
ties,  the  National  fireproof  paints,  etc. 


The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  from  their  patent  counsel  in  New  York  affirming  the  in- 
junction previously  granted  against  the  Philadelphia  Pneumatic 
Tool  Company  and  sustaining  the  claims  of  the  Chicago  company 
for  infringement  of  their  patents.  We  quote  as  follows :  "A 
point  of  special  importance  to  the  users  of  pneumatic  tools  is  that 
this  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  establishes  the  Chi- 
cago company's  right  to  an  injunction  against  all  users  of  the 
Philadelphia  company's  infringing  tools." 


The  rai)id  encroachment  of  the  gas  engine  upon  the  hitherto  ex- 
t;lusive  field  of  its  competitor,  the  steam  engine,  is  wdl  illustrated 
in  the  installation  now  operating  in  the  plants  of  the  Riter-Conley 
Manufacturing  Company  at  Allegheny  and  Leetsdak',  Pa.,  aggre- 
gating 1,600  h.p.  in  Westinghouse  gas  engines  of  the  vertical  single- 
acting  type.  Three  of  the  engines  are  28  h.  p.,  and  are  direct- 
connected  to  polyphase  generators  arranged  for  parallel  operation. 
These  genttators  supply  current  for  light  and  power  in  the  new 
shops  at  Leetsdale.  The  remaining  engines  are  employed  for  driv- 
ing air  compressors,  pumps,  etc.  The  gas  engine  is  relied  upon  at' 
both  works  for  the  entire  power  supply. 


Messrs.  G.  S.  Wood  &  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  the 
"Acme"  Car  Vestibule  diaphragm,  have  opened  an  Eastern  oflice 
at  39  Cortlandt  street.  New  York  in  charge  of  Mr.  Fred  F.  Ben- 
nett, general  Eastern  sales  agent.  Mr.  Bennett  is  well  known  in 
railroad  circles  not  only  through  bis  connection  with  this  company, 
but  by  reason  of  his  long  connection  with  the  railroad  press,  the 
American  Steel  Casting  Company  and  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company.  These  diaphragms  have  come  into  very  gt^neral  use,  as 
they  are  claimed  to  be  much  more  durable  than  those  made  of  rub- 
ber, while  costing  half  as  much.  Samples  and  all  information  may 
be  had  and  sampliB  seen  at  above  address. 


The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  announces  a  very  satis-' 
factory  condition  of  business  and  tendencies  toward  a  greatly  in- 
creasing demand  for  their  products.  VarioiLs  recent  developments 
in  the  pneumatic  tool  industry  are  increasing  the  prosperity  of  the 
company.  Among  these  is  the  successful  issue  of  recent  patent 
litigation  against  competitors  for  patent  infringement.  One  of  the 
most  noticeable  results  is  an  increase  in  exclusive  contracts  re- 
cently secured,  whereby  this  company  will  furnish  the  entire  pneu- 
matic tool  equipment  for  certain  concerns  and  railroads  for  certain^', 
periods  of  time.  A  number  of  such  contracts  have  recently  been 
signed,  among  them  being  one  with  the  American  Car  Foundry 
Company.  Some  of  these  contracts  were  held  up  pending  the  de- 
cision of  the  infringement  suit  referred  to.  A  long  list  of  firms 
and  railroads  has  been  received,  indicating  recent  large  scale 
purchases  of  pneumatic  machinery. 
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AaNEW    MULTIPLE-SPINDLE    DRILLING    MACHINE. 
Fob  Drilling  Mud  Rings  fob  Locomotives. 


PRENTICE    BROS.    COMPANY. 


The  accompanying  engraving  is  an  illustration  of  a  new  12- 

pindle  drilling  machine  for  drilling  mud  rings  that  has  re 

ently  been  built  for  the  American  Loc-omotive  Company  by 

Prentice  Bros.  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.     It  embodies  a  new 

design  and  several  points  of  interest. 

The  spindle  heads  are  mounted,  three  each,  upon  four  in- 
dependent saddles  spanning  the  cross  rail  of  the  machine. 
The  heads  upon  each  saddle  are  each  adjustable  thereupon  by 
a  rack  and  pinion  to  vary  the  distances  between  drilling 
spindles,  and  also  each  saddle  has  an  independent  lateral 
traverse  upon  the  cross  rail  by  a  rack  and  pinion  and  ratchet 
lever.  The  four  saddles  may  also  be  coupled  up  together,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  continuous  surface  upon  which  the  spindle 
heads  may  be  adjusted  to  drill  holes  in  a  line  on  equidistant 


centers.     When    coupled    the    saddles   all    have    a    universal 
traverse. 

Each  drill  spindle  has  the  independent  quick  approach  and 
return  movement,  for  which  the  Prentice  Bros.  Company's 
drills  are  so  well  known,  and  has  also  a  stop  motion  by  which 
it  can  be  set  to  drill  automatically  to  any  depth  and  then 
release.  The  spindles  are  universally  driven,  through  clutches 
for  disengaging  any  one,  and  have  four  changes  of  driving 
speed  and  four  feed  changes.  The  spindles  are  raised  and 
lowered  collectively  by  a  lever  and  the  feed  thrown  in,  or 
changed,  all  from  the  end  of  the  machine. 


SPECIFICATIONS      OF      PRENTICE      BROS.'      MUD      B{M4      DRIIX  I 


f  •  •  •  •  < 


Minimum  distance  between  spindles    

Maximum  distance  between   t^pindles    

Maximum   distance   betwen    outside    spindle$ 
Traverse   of    spindles    i  .'i...  ....«■.• 

Maximum    distance,   spindles   to   table    ...  .J'i  .;, •«.;■»■!.  • 

Distance   between    housings »i^>;  ^ .  .^i-j.V.;.w. 

Distance   from  floor  to  top  of  table  ".>>«......■.;■..•'•••  •' 

Diameter  of   spindles   in   bearings    .  .  r.s.  i.,vi;-..i ,  .^ 


•  •■•><•  o 

•  '•-•*•   .   .  o 

.....134 

14 

......  16 

...,.112 

V..,..  .30 
•  2^ 


Floor  space   . .  . 
Weight    .  .  ...  .^.  ... .  ■ 

Capacity    .  .  .,t. ':.,■*..*  . 


I  #*.•-*  : 


212  ins.  X  GO 

1«,.=100 

Twelve  1-inoh  holes   in 


ins. 
ins. 
ins. 
ins. 
ins. 
ins. 
ins. 
ins. 
ins. 
Ib-^. 
steel 


NEW  12-SPINDLE  MUD  RING  DRILLING  MACHINE. 
FB£NTIC£    BBOS.    COMPANr, 


THE    SAFEST    PLACE    IN    A    TRAIN. 


Under  certain  circumstances  the  safest  pla^e  for  a  passen- 
ger is  in  the  firebox  of  the  locomotive.  But  the  circumstances 
are  important.  A  locomotive  was  being  hauled  in  a  freight 
train  from  the  builders'  works  to  be  delivered  to  a  Western 
road,  and,  as  is  customary,  it  was  in  charge  of  a  messenger. 
As  there  was  no  Pullman  sleeper  on  that  freight  train,  the 
messenger,  according  to  his  habit,  rolled  himself  up  in  his 
blanket  and  bunked  in  the  firebox  of  his  charge,  with  the 
grate-bars  for  a  mattress  and  his  boots  for  a  pillow.  One 
night  something  happened.  The  train  was  ditched  and  his 
bedroom  rolled  over,  down  a  high  hill  and  into  the  valley. 
Those  who  saw  it  said  that  he  crawled  out  of  the  fire-door 
rubbing  his  eyes  and  asking  why  the  train  stopped  so  sud- 
denly. Our  friend  declares  that  he  will  never  again  ride  in 
anything  but  his  bomb-proof  stateroom. 


ers  in  everyday  operation  is  at  least  open  to  question.  It  is 
certain  that  before  deciding  to  install  any  particular  one,  the 
purchaser  should  know  just  what  fuel  he  wants  to  use,  what 
its  peculiarities  are,  and  how  it  is  likely  to  act  in  the  furnace 
under  consideration.  If  too  poor  in  quality  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  burn  it  on  a  chain  grate,  while  if  the  ash  fuses  and 
clinkers  badly  it  may  be  totally  unadapted  to  other  types." 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  tests  referred  to  was  the  formation 
of  clinkers,  which  are  very  difficult  to  handle  in  connection 
with  automatic  stokers.  With  coal  which  clinkers  badly  It 
may  be  actually  cheaper  to  waste  a  portion  in  unconsumed 
state  in  the  ash  rather  than  attempt  to  burn  it  all  with  a  high 
furnace  temperature. 


Tests  of  mechanical  stokers  recorded  in  a  recent  issue  of 
^Engineering  News  leads  a  writer  in  that  journal  to  remark 
that  "it  seems  that  the  economy  claimed  for  mechanical  stok- 


Among  the  passengers  on  board  the  White  Star  linor  Celtic  re- 
cently was  a  party  of  official-s  of  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Rail- 
way. The  party  con-sists  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Tatlow,  locomotive  depart- 
ment manager;  Mr.  G.  Banks,  freight  traffic  superintendent;  Mr. 
John  Wharton,  freight  traffic  manager,  and  Mr.  F.  Dale,  chief  ac- 
countant. The  object  of  their  visit  is  to  study  the  railway  situation 
in  the  United  States.  They  will  spend  several  weeks  on  this  side, 
at  present  stopping  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
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I  l..ii/otU:il  BjiiM'hi;:;  J>rilUii'iij  n«f«l  MiMin«  .Mjvirmcs.     Tlio  iii.i«ii'm.' 

i...,J^   .,»•    HiK    lvr.r-    nijuli'   l»v    (hi'    N'Jlcs  Tool    NVork.-<.    15<-nH'iii-M  il"> 

\york>  Jtiul  lln-  rrnii  &  WliiviU'.v   Works  .iiv  iiltra<  iiv«'l.v   pifs.-ni.-rl 

i.Ui-ii  J.V"=»'1''^M'  *^'»^'"it"f?*'^*-^^r^^^^  ,isj*m(mV  hy  thf'  Nil»>s-I}tMrnii(-lVtinl 

■i>mi^Mi»y/-\V»t  \'"rk.     Tbv  book  js  il^'VoK-d.  (o  ttnor  plato  fools  of 

-■;  fliis  (-Uss,  il«;>i!^'!t(i,'<l  for.  \vo_Hv  too  liir,::<'  lo  l»«'  li:in<ll<<l  nu  inivcbiiKs 

. Of  tiilifir:  t;s;^jM«:; -     .U  ■!>»  imiftM'l.vViihisiruti'*!.  :iu«l   the  descriptions 

:M'«'  sM|>|»1<'Utf»ii<'<1  ,'it   ib«>  iv.if  of  fh<>  hi.ok  h.\    illiisjruliim."-  of  tlu-st' 

iiiihbiiU'S  :lt   ivork.     A   v:u'irtv  oJ  fx;nii|ilrs  iuc  shown   \vh<'ri>  picci's 

iuf   <m1«I.  shsil*»'s^.    JUkJ   ;l\vk\Vim|    (o/b;i)wllK:ii>'    U'lrii!;    <lril].<l.    f;i.c4l. 

.  .•mifbi'i.  «M<v  all  ;M    oil''  Hf.liu'«ii  of  1 1n*  vast  in;:.      This    is   a    wmk   of 

,-"  vjfliW.  aiiii  w'.ill  JH' o/ J^ 


■  ^,  •tvViuRV-"  Tm.tIs  f,ir,"K:iiiW:,iy  Shops:  -  \V .  m-w  ♦•ataloj.Mic  is-RtK>d*  bv 
Vfl^  H  I'»»«l'  •V''''^^  "^  A'j*;;  itn;^  IlitiiiiUon  sln<>t,  I'biladoipbia.  piv- 

';  »i«>ii4M  iilHsKruitMl  Vltvi<  riptious'  of'  iv.  ii)i<'  of;*|M;«ial  niachinor.v  whirh 
has  iMMfiijv'  ^rM^ispr•M^a^O^•:  in  :v;»tlr'«l<i  «h<tps.  'Hils  ilopartnuiil  i.s 
iliuhi'  lh»-  ifircnt  ^upt-rx  ivion  of  ^Ir.  l>.  >V.   lVilri<k.  f«irui«Tl.v  of  tb»' 

.;'  J  V'»lrick  & ,  .Vyoi;  t'lihtparty,  who  liirs  >it«'tit  iMaii.v  yt?ar.s  in  (bsimiinu 
aii.t  I.JiiMirlyr  UkSj'  t""^**-  Tbv  l«Miif'bh'»  th-s<  rilxs  pm-Jabh'  cvlinih-r 
lii.iti«:i   IcU's,,  sn*H-ial  liiiriMtf-i»;ii>.  .fiir  ii>iiip<iifu<l   !<.>«-oimili\i's,  Corliss 

.  valfr"'  fi^ji't  Imrirtj:  bn rs.  ifHH-iir;i  liaJJ^^  f«»i' -;Uil be  Vvork,  iHJrttvblt'  facinu 
ai-^os.  iiiiin-hiiH-iiis  for  ii»p(>i-  lii.ihid.  ixiaiy  \al\<'  s«'at  pbinin;:  nia- 
.  liiiu'>.i  pt>rtfibl<-  inijliiiu,.  '  ^aiik  i>iii  tufuin^  ma;  liinvs  ami  a  ratlins 
phrtior  allovUtrivnl  Wijliiirhva  liiit^^^^^  on  onUnary 

plan-r.s.  TIk'  phiui  «>f  Uir>ompany  islliv'f.-  |».  .K^amlvrs  Nljubin^* 
W.»riis,  i>!ablt^h.>d  ill  ISKV  V      . .     ■  ■'  A      V  ,        V      .       - 


SjM'riulrios  •  'in-."i('ar     ?*bop     Nfei^^^^^  <ittiU«is»ift    of 

\vii*Nhvoi-kiny    niaclitn'Ty...  buill    wilb   s|vicial    rt'ft'i*«Mi««*   to    tb«.'    re? 

Mnir»-niiiHs   .t>f  "pirirr^'uVlVaF   shops:   ]ias    bo<-n    i.s.sih'<l    hy    thf    S.    A. 

VVimmK  .Mairbit'iv  Votapany  of  Soinh  r.ojsfon.Mtiss,     ft  i.s  not  ortVr«'<l 

:  -a-s  a  loiiiph-rf  ri'ffVt'iHf  l-fook.  bill  is  int<>n(b>d  to  atiiiiaint  vaf  biiiliV 

..«'i-s"  Aviib   lb^^f:^^i's^  t>r<i«Iii«  rioiis  nf  fills  ti»iu|»any.     Tin-   painpbhi 

iti^ri-iW-s  a  HVimbt'i;  of  tlitv  (afcvt  ilw^hifiuirnvrs  of  well-known  lyi"s 

.<l;  mjHhinvry  for  fjlr  shops* -f(ir  both  lna\y  atiil  li^hl   work.      It  also 

i>ii-ln<h-s   ji|M.««i>i|tHi*.  !iiu^»-  ir«,1>H«t»Mt'af»*'    pnllcys.   cntti'V   «aps,    a<l 

.iiisLfbh-  kijrlV  s.'f>rnir  uains  iinVt  si>lf-oilin::  pnlh>ys.  an<l   illustrates 

a    tBi'«'i-i ,  lufiiini^  i-oiiIi''<-f.i»>M. -as   applieil    t:o  ji-  \Voi»«ls    hrax*    •-.-ir   sill 

i>la>i«;r  or  Vlaibfpil^j^'i't'.rcTb^k^  i^i   pTetuirc<l   to   frirnisb 

;iny    >*(    ils  .ma<-hm«x    .'in-'uviif.l    ftfi*    liiofor    ilri\  iJiu-      Thi'^    iiicfhiMi 

•  li«uii>ai«v,  Jill   Ijnt"- ><haftitij;,  j»<'ii«-   aii<l    puHfys.   aiM   vavi-s  a   laruf 

.  liW;  Jrf  /ivw^r^  froin  -tbjwse.-     I'h*'  vafal<*|jiH;  .i.s'  Wfll   arraii^ffl    ami 

.v|in\v>.    rhc    \vrtrlc  :<>f   /&!»«>:  Wtju-  tVfilli'rstVi'.uts    tlio    hvimIs    of  .jiioij.-in 


EUllPMENT  AND  MAMJFACTURLNG  NOTES. 


r '  • 'fli»r  l^rt'-ksi'ir  St^H'I  (."jUv.  t'ojiipjim"  tiiis.  ft»iu<»v«'<l   its  {foiHTal  oflirtw, 

:  bt  t'JtlshiM'!^  froijb  1Ju«  Tra<hr»iMt'^^^  to  far  more  coinnict- 

ifiiiiis  4|iiart<u:s,  o<-i'»tpyin>:  -SMI.  'Mitilo    iJoor   lo   the   FaniuM-s'    liank 

fSiiitiUii;:.  tlu-  .sti'i*  1w»vms  Irm nmu- .m'4gLw,sa4-y  .because  «f  tlie  large 

llli<^CasC'    itJ-^AIsim^Si'-v.-'^^.-'  ''.^•'••.;:,:/'  .V.  •:'.''•  ;     ';.■'•    ;-V      ■"••,       .y'V     .-.' 


!s\. ;«>tiitri.ict  /.or  thv .  iar;:*'!^^  ~itXT«'t^vl<inj:.'JiwtuIlatj«jri  e\er  placed 

•;  iitr  |ftjj*"colrttt^],;riKl'probHbl^^  riifiClv  ihc  ktracst    Ui   tho  \vorhl,   ba^ 

ri  «i'7iiV    b^f'ti   «i^>'ii   trj'"  (Ih*  T'nT'rfi    Switch    »'t    Sjjru;il   <'oiiip;my    for 

th*>  St.   Loiii"* 'l,Vi-(iiiTial.    .TLi'-  Uislitijzhoiisc  ch'.ttro-pnt  innatic  sy.s- 

.  ivin  wHI  iHavjubipfWl,  ami  the  conirnct  calls  for  liriS  Avorking^  levers, 

;  Vidt  51  >f>un!  |fvet;<;^wljl1ir;h  vylli  pi^ifv""^ 


Thi-  .XiinTir.ui  Steam  <;atii;v  and  Valve  Maiuifa*  lijrins  i'onipaiiy.:. 
iittsiKii.  .Mas.s.,  and  the  .Mow  ry  iV  I'liillips  t'oiiipaiiy  have  beeoiiie 
im  Tiiiil  under  ihe  eorporale  name  of  ihe  lirsl  nieulioned  coneern.  a 
corporal  ioH  oi'v:aiii/<'d  nnder  the  laws  of  Now  .Jersey.  The  o||ic»Ts 
are  as  follows:  John  Me(';mdlish.  president;  M.  lJriL':;s  rhillip>; 
\  iee  ]>iesideui ;  .1.  J,.  Weeks.  I  re:Lsiiii'r  and^eiieral  manager;  It.  15: 
riiillifis.  secretary..      ■v>'v    -  ^;.^'^!-^.••'  v  !•'  ,;  *-'^^;;      ;•.■■:■■;.'■•'"•" 


The  t.'iduiiibiis  Steel  Itolliin:  Simiwr  t"i>ini>any.  t'oliimbiis.  Ohio., 
have  r<M'ei veil  orders  for  their  rojiin:;  -Inniei-  e(|iiipnien(  from  the 
liorkiii!:  Valley  and  .Nashville,  t 'iiattanoo^a  iV  St.  I.onis  railroads. 
.Messrs.  Flaherty  &.  <'o.,  warelioii,-.e.  |»ayt'>n.  Ohio;  Lane  &  IJodley, 
l»ayloM.  Ohio;  I'rederiek  .laeu:er.  wan-house,  fidiimbns,  Ohio;  W'.' 
'r<.mrMisoii.  anhiteei.  t"hi<aj:o.  111..  an<l  C  ]).  I'inley.  for  the  warc- 
lioii.se  of  'he  Miitiuil  Kealiy  Company,  of  St.  Loui.s,  ilo.  Their 
Imsiness  is  rapidly  ineroasing.,,  '.  ..  ;.v.,  .•   •    ',  ''..":'      ":     ^  ■'■■'^ -l  '  '.J  '. 


•  ,  ,      •       ;.i 


'J*bt' ('oiiiiiioiiwi.ihii  |{;iilwa\  Suppl.v  Company,  Cbi«-aiio.  IH.,"bii!t 
fe.ently  Iweii  folMied.  wiili  ollires  in  the  Moiiadiirxk  blo<k.  Iaj 
liamlle  riiilro.id  met  hanie.il  supplier:.  .Mr.  K.  11.  I'iekhardt.  who  is 
well  known  for  Jiis  wide  ^-xtiericnce  hi  the  railway  siipjdy  business, 
is  piesideni  of  ihe  ( omjtanx.  'J'he  Ijrm  will  han«lle  rolled  sleil  and 
malleable  iron  tie  plah's.  men-hant  iron  and  siriieuiial  shapes.  ^' 
;ind  M  br.ike  shoes,  the  llayward  dip?.'inu  ma<  bine-rv.  We.sieiu.  lir 
tie.«,  the  .National  fireproof  paints,  t4c,\    •.•.;'": '.-■  .;:■".•    "■■''■.]' 


,'1'he  Chicajin  I'neninarie  Tool  Comt)any  has  st>nt  us  a  copy  of  a 
telejcram  fi'»«ii  their  patent  counsel  in.  New  York  aflirmins  the  iii- 
jiinetion  pievi<uis|y  jrranlid  av'ainst  the  I'biladelphia  rneum.itii' : 
'I'ool.  Company  and  siisiaininj;  the  ilaims  tif  the  Cbieago  lompany 
fur  infrinseuieiil  of  ihejr  patents.  \\'t  ipiote  Jis  follows ;  ■"*.*A- 
poini  of  special  iinporiaiKe  fo  the  users  of  pneuiiiati<;  tools  is  that 
this  opinion  of  the  (.'ireiiit  Court  of  .Vppcals  establishes  the  Chi- 
eapo  <-onipiiny's  riirbt  to  an  injunction  a{:ain.st  all  u>ers  of  the 
I'liiiailelphia   <oin|iany's  infringing  tools."    .".':..,.•:..: 


The  rapid  eiu-roa4hment  of  the  pis  engine  upon  ihe  hitherto  ei- ' 
elusive  held  of  its  eoiiipeiiior.  the  steam  <  nuiiie.  is  will   illiistratefi 
in  the  in-.| .illation  now    operatinn  in  the  jilants  of  the  IJiler-Coiiley 
.Maniifaetnrin;;   Company  :it    AMcjibeny  and   licet.silah  ,   l'a„  ap;;re- 
:;aiin,u  l.*HK)  h.i>.  in  \>'est inu'hou.se  uas  engines  of  the  verti<'al  sin;;le-. 
.pliiij;   type.      Three  of  the  etisim's   are  -S  h.   p.,   and   arc   direet- 
cimutHted  to  polypba.se  peiierator^  arranged  for  parallel  (»p<?rntioii.;-^ 
These  sent t.itois   supply   ctirieni    f<u'   liirht   ami    jiower  in    the    lew 
shops  at  J.eetsdale.     The  remaining  enj;ines  are  employed  for  driv-.- 
iiiR  air  coinpri'ssors,  piimiis,  etc.     The  yits  enjjinc  Ls  reli«|  upon  at 
ladb  Works-  for  the  entire  power  supply,'       V;.\     ;.    :v  ;--%■:''  ,' 


Mes)>ri;.    (».    S.     \Voo<l    A:    tJo..    l*hhay;o.    manufactnrf'rs    of    the. 
"Acuio"  Car   Vestibule  diaphraiim,   have  opened   an    Kastern   tdliet'.. 
at  3'J  t'ortliindt  str«'Pt.  New   Y^rk  in  charge  of  Mr.   Fred   F.   l'.en-. 
pott,  general  l^a.siern  sales  anient.     Mr.   lU-niieit  is  w«'H  known  in 
railroad,  circles  not  only  through  his  <oiuicction  with  thus  conipany,;~ 
but  bv   reason  of  his   lom;   <onne<(ion    wi'li   the  railvoad   iiress.   the 
.\incri<an  Steel  t'.isiing  ('oinpaiiy  and  the  Chie^igo  I'lieuniatie  Tool 
t'oHiltany.     These  dia pbia gnu* ■  hjive-Com.e  into  very  gt'noral  use,  u.«t: 
they  are  claimed  to  be  uiueh  UKH^e  durable  than  Iho.se  iii;ide  of  rub- 
ber, whih'  costing  half  as  much.     Samples  and  all  information  may; 
tu'   had  and  samphs  .seen  at   :ilHMe  addr^sss.^       ••■;;.'"■.;;•./-'■•  -     .'    ', 


Tli«'  AiiM-rii-afi    Fllower  CumpjiVrv.  of  tk»'troii.  Jliih..  .ire   furnish 
ini:  the  leal  ins;  apparaiii.s  for  the  new  roiuidhoiise  of  the  Canadi.in 
.  I'Mcilie  lialTvviry.'at  Ft.:.Wtfii;nn:     TJii^^^^^  hais  found  it   neces- 

sary to  J. pen  two  addiTioujif  <driet.s  in  the  Kaxt.  One  is  at  (ll.'i 
l*Hb'  F.uitdiiig,  I'hiJadilphia.  under  cbiuue  of  Mr.  Tt(>n.ianiin  Adams, 
and  the  utljcp  is   ill  flic  Frick   linihling.   l'ittsbur;ili.   in  <  bafge   of 

.•■:^r..H.  i».:-Purii^--v--  V-;' .:;..,  •■•^.  .;^--  \a:: •-■::;- v: ■■.>,;;,  v.>;;>..;:-  •v/^.- 

II  "JV  l'n(teVvvo*.d  »Vf  fo..;rhfladilphia.'  I'a'..  recently  bwilt  a 
poriabh'.cr.-mkpin.turttiiig  machine  laige  eui»iii:b  to  turn  otT  pins 
wJiili-  iyi  )Mr>siiion  iifji.  to  !'»  ins.  indiairnefer  by  !;"»  ins.  in  leii;jili. 
This  is  prub.-ibly  .(li.;-  hiig^est-  iiortabh'  ci'ankpin  turning  mat  hiie- 
ever  Imilr.  Jx  vvas  niade  on  Tb<*  saute  general  litn's  ;is  the  regular 
jMMftaide  craitkpTti  :tumfnsr  maclnne.  for  tbe.nuxuufactiiro  of  which 
i'hjs  4'oini»ail.v  i!^  well  kniilwii  .',  ..-...,.•:    ":•»■;■ 


Tlie  Chiiago  I'liiMimatic  'Idol  t'ompany  annoitnees  a  vcry.sstlis-v. ' 
factory  condition  of  business  and  tendencies  toward  .a  greatly. in* 
crea.siii:;  demiiiid   f<u'  iheir   [irodiicis.      V.-irioiis   recent    •Uvelopmeuts": 
in  the  piieiimalie  lool  industry  are  incrciising  the  pros[ierity  of  the 
company.      .Viihum   these   is   tlie  successful   issue  of   n»ccnt  patent  ' 
litii:alioii  against  <omp<'litors  for  patent   infringement.     One  of  the 
most    noticeable    results    is    an    inerea.se    iti    exclusive    contracLs    re-- 
o*ntly  sectirwl.  whereby  this  company  will  furnish  the  entire  phetir  - 
mafic  tool  e<iuipment  for  certain  concerns  and  r.iilroads  for  certain   , 
p.riitds  of  time.     A  number  of  such  contracts   have  retvntly  been.,. 
si;;ned,    amoii.u    tliein    beinn   one    wiili    the    Americatj  Car    Foundry.-' 
Company.     Some  of  tln'.se  «'onlracis  w<'re  held   uj>  pending  rJic  «le;;J. 
cision  of  the  infrintrement  suit   referred  to.      A   long  li.st  of  firms-" 
an<l    railro.'ids    has    been    received,    indicating    recent    large    fccale'. 
purchases  of  pneumatic  machinery.  -.     •  ■-'..^v .'- .r  v  v"  ,vv/:'        .    • 
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;:   ;A  *NEW    MULTIPLE-SPINDLE    DRILLING     MACHINE.  ,  ; 
'^^^'f:--      Fob  Drilling  AIcd  Rin«.«  fok  1ak;oaiotives.   V;;   -  vi -^ 


ft   ufiiversal  ^^ 


PBEKTICE    Bl los .    COMPANY;- 


riM'  accompanying  engraving  is  an  illustration  of  a  nev;  12- 

.iiifile  drilling  machine  lor  drilling  mud   rings  thai   has  r^ 

•ntly  been  built  for  the   Ann-rirau    Lo(  omotivo  Company    by 

;^  Vjcniico  Hros.  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.    It  embodies  a  new 

'•i'Sign  and  several  points  of  interest,    "^^x"'- Vv   :  :       ^;^-  v  v/ 

i'-'^he  spindle  heads  are  mounted,  tliree  each,  upon  four  iri- 

ri'Pendent    saddles    spanning    tlie    cross    rail    of    the    machine. 

■  Tlie  heads  upon  eacli  saddle  are  each  adjustable  thereupon  by 

rack    and    pinion    to    vary    the    distances    between    drilling; 

pindles,   and   also  eacli    saddle   has   an    independent   lateral 

•I averse  ujion  the  cross  rail  by  a  rack  and  pinion  and  ratchel 

ii.'yer.     The  four  saddles  may  also  bf;  ( oiipled  uj)  together,  so 

■  a«  to  constitute  a  continuous  surface  upon  which  the  spindle 

..■ads  may  be  adjusted  to  diill  holns  in  a  line  on  equi-distant 


tehtei^^      When    coupled    the    saddhss    all    have 
tiaverse. 

V;  Kach  drill  spindle  has  the  indepeudent  uuii^k  approach  and 
rettfrn  movement,  for   which   the   Prentice  Bros.   Company's  > 
drills  are  so  welt  known,  and  has  also  a  stop  motion  by  which*/ 
U  cau   b^e  set  to   drill   automatically    to  any   depth   and   lhea.;r 
release-    The  spiudles  are  universally  driven,  through  clutches  . 
for  tlisengaging  any  ofie,  an4  have  four  changes  of  driving  .• 
sipeed  and  four  feed  changes.     The  >pindles  are  raised  aMd^\ 
lowered  collectively  by  a  lever  ancl.  the  feed  tUi;own.;ia^orX 
changed,  all  from  th4>  end  of  the  iuachi»e../    .  ■,  i^^ 

•  «pr:ct'riOATii>x^  v.i-    i'ui:\i;rCE-  ^ito^'rjiiv'P/''^^^ 

MmliinHH  «M>ta«<%'  t»»'nvoon   <pin«lIos    .iv'.'U-.ir;  -.;.;«.«.. 
.M;i.\iiiiuni   fti^taiifo  l>(-iw.<'«'ii    t-pnidles-  .  .  v.  ,..»..  .•,i-4.v'..-^ 
MaxilHHlii    ili:  r.llH»'    tM'»\v.  n    oUlsidt;    spiiHllce' '  ./  .:.;',*;,•!. 
Tiav<'r>:e   of   r!jiifui!<>-    •    -••    ..........;'-'•••.*■•>;•.*■•■*••. 

Atavirmini  ili.-t;fi:<i'.  .•^J>iii«ll<'s  tt»  tii&l*.';  rt  l:'.  . \.sa.  .:.[ i  ■■ . 
VHrinniiy  ix-iyswH  hf»'i!-i«is-^  .. ,.  .^  ..-,>.  ..;,.•.  .-.w  J-  -•• 
Iiistit iK-i-  froiVi  rtiitn-  1 1.  tui I  itf  I »l»lo ••  .-•-.■ .  v» .. .' .  .-■,-.;  ,•!,■ . ,  •. 
lM;Viii<'t<'r  <if-,»i>itidJ«!>  !)v  f«r.irin>is  "7,,'.'.  I  '.■-;•,..  ;.'•  •':•■'  •'•< 
Klv<>-r>l'J'c<'-  .•■■;••  •  ■       '.  .  . '., . :.  .■,  <:;^.\r;-';.">^''_;"-;V". 

\^^^•iKUt  V,..-.  J. ^ ;.;..'.  .  .  .  .         ;..■/."       ^yy.:.:iV-  :.:;^~''  \-  •'■  ■'' 
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NW  12-SPINDLE  MUD  RING  DRILLING  MACHINE. 


THE    SAFEST    PLACE    IN    A    TRAIN." 


.-■Under  certain  circuiHstances  the  safest  place  for  a  passeu- 
'.  ger  is  in  the  firebox  of  the  locomotive.    But  the  circumstances 
ire  important.     A  locomotive  was  being  hauled  in  a  freight 
,     'rain  from  the  builders'  works  to  be  delivered  to  a  Western 
•  oad,  and,  as  is  customary,  it  was  in  charge  of  a  messenger. 
\s  there  was  no  Pullman  sleeper  on  that  freight  train,  the 
: messenger,  according  to  his  habit,  rolled  himself  up  in   his 
-J.  .'ilanket   and   bunked   in   the   firebox   of  his  charge,   with    the 
^rate-bars  for  a  mattress   and   his   boots   for   a   pillow.     One 
light  something  happened.     The   train   was  ditched   and   his 
■'edroom  rolled  over,  down  a  high  hill  and  into  the  valley. 
, .  I'hose  who  saw  it  said  that  he  crawled   out  of  the  fire-door 
■nibbing  his  eyes  and  asking  why  the  train  stopped  so  sud- 
denly.    Our  friend  declares  that  he  will  never  again  ride  in 
,.^"3i:ny thing  but  his  bomb-proof  stateroom, ';"'"  ,r.  .■'■;■'/.  Vf  ..^^^'■^.^^^^^^ 


ers  iii  every-day  operation  is  at  least  open  tQ  qtiestioUi    It  ii»'; 
qertaiu  thai  before  deciding  lo  install  any  particular  one,  the 
purohaser  .'^honld  know  just   what  fuel  he  wants  lo  use.  what 
its  peculiarities  are.  and  how  it  is  likely  to  act  in  the  lurnaca  . 
under  eonsiderai ion.     If  too  poor  in  (luality  it  may  he  impos-  ' 
sible  to  burn  It  on  a  chain  grate,  while  if  the  ash  fuses  and 
clinkers  badly   it   nuiy   he  totally   uuadapted   (n  oth«'r   types.".  . 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  tests  referred  to  was  the  fonuation '. 
of  clinkers,  which  are  very  diJlicult  to  handle  in  connection*-^ 
with  automatic  stokers.    With  coal   which   clinkers   batlly   It 
may   be  actually  <heaper  to  waste  a   portion   in   unconsuraed 
state  ill  the  ash  rather  than  atte.Qipt  to  hum  U  all.  wiili  &  high 
furiiace  leniperature  .  .:.     ;//:^      .  ;k  V""  -;;;i;!;v^'^j;r';^/s'^: 


..-.'Tests  of  mechanical  stokers  recorded  in  a  recent  issue  of 

■^  ^^ 'Iff i Herring   Xt'trs  leads  a  writei    in  that   journal   to   remark 
■    "iiat  "it  seems  that  the  economy  claimed  for  mechanical  stok- 


.Vtiionir  the  'passi'uisers  t»h  JK»ard  the  WJiitr  Si;ir  lin<'r  IVltlc  re- 
-ft^ntly  was  a  jmrty  of  <>(li<-i!»l^  <»f  the  Lnni.i.-<hir<^  Ac  Yorkshire  Itail-. 
way.     The  iKirty  consist N  ef  Mr.  J.  T.  Tatlow.locuiuotive  depart-; 
nieftt;mannsor;    Mr.  (I,  l?;mks.  freight  tratru-  stiiierintcndent  :    Mr. 
X*Ain  Wharton.  fr«'ijrht  trallic  manager,  and  Mr.  F.  Dale,  chi.f  ac- 
countant.    Tli<*  olij>-«  t  oi'  (heir  \ 'sit  is  to  study  llic  r;iil\\ay  .sittialioii 
in  tJie  C'nil*'*!  >st;vtes.     TIk\v  axiII  siW-nd  severat  wch'Ies;  jen '-tllis_  sMf .  ; 
at  jtrescut  >itopp'ns  at  tlie  WaldortrAsloria^    .^-^     .; ,  j^-  i?'  '     ;'- j.  ;. 
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AN    EXTRA     HEAVY    AXLE    LATHE. 


BEMENT,     MILES    A    CO. 


The  accompanying  engraving  presents  a  view  of  an  extra 
heavy  axle  lathe  which  was  recently  furnished  to  the  Howard 
Axle  Company  l)y  the  Bement-Miles  works  of  the  Niles-Bement- 
Pond  Company,  New  York.  This,  is  an  axle  lathe  of  the 
central-drive  type  and  embraces  the  very  heaviest  construc- 
tion, it  having  been  specially  designed  for  extremely  heavy 
cutting  with  the  high-grade  air-hardening  tool  steels. 

It  will  swing  15  ins.  over  the  carriage,  8  ft.  4  ins.  between 
centers.    The  revolving  head  has  12-in.  hole  through  the  center 


formerly  owned  by  the  Troy  Steel  Company,  part  of  which  they 
have  been  operating  under  lease  for  the  past  three  years.  The 
property  has  a  dock  frontiige  on  the  Hudson  River  and  the  New 
York  Ontrnl  Rnilroad  runs  through  it.  A  new  side-track  has  just 
Ix'pu  completed  from  the  New  York  Aentral  Company's  tracks 
nroiuid  the  rolling  mill.  The  WynantskillVIirook  runs  atriKss  the  en- 
tire plot,  giving  an  excellent  and  constuiW  supply  of  fresh  water. 
Tlir>  plant  will  hereafter  be  known  as  theXAlbany  Iron  and  Steel 
Works  Department,  of  the  Continuous  Rail  Joint  Company  of 
America.  The  output  of  the  products  of  the  company  will  be 
greatly  increased.  It  is  well  known  through  railroad  circles  that 
the  Continuous  Rail  Joints  are  universally  liked  and  that  15.000 
miles  of  railroad  track  liavo  boen  oquipped  with  this  appliance.  The 
gHieral  offices  have  alvvajli  been  and  will  rt-main  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
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and  is  driven  by  two  large  spur  gears  (encased*  engaging 
with  |)inions  on  the  shaft  in  the  bed.  One  side  of  the  head 
carries  a  steel-faced  driver,  arranged  to  equalize  the  thrust  on 
each  end  of  the  carrier  dog.  The  carriages  are  very  heavy  and 
strong  and  are  automatically  fed  by  friction  discs,  the  amount 
being  variable  while  machine  is  running. 

The  machine  is  run  at  one  speed  only,  that  being  close  to  the 
limit  set  by  the  cutting  tools.  The  heavy  duty  obtained  from 
this  machine  may  be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  the 
driving  pulley  is  42  ins.  in  diameter  and  is  driven  by  a  10-in. 
belt,  the  driven  speed  being  3tiO  rev.  per  niin.  The  power  re- 
quired to  drive  it  is  upwards  of  6U-h.  p.  As  may  be  seen,  four 
cutting  tools  are  used,  all  cutting  at  the  same  time. 


Mr.  A.  M.  Baird  has  recently  been  appointed  to  represent 
the  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company.  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  in 
Topeka,  Kan.,  and  vicinity.  Mr.  Baird  was  formerly  boiler- 
maker  at  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  shops  at 
Topeka,  and  has  also  been  in  the  employ  of  several  of  the  lead- 
ing western  railroads  in  the  capacity  of  foreman  boilermaker. 
He  is  the  inventor  of  several  compressed  air  tools,  among  them 
the  well-known  Baird  staybolt  nipper. 


The  Allis-Chalmers  Company  inform  us  that  at  the  hisi  meeting 
f>f  the  l>oard  of  directors,  held  in  New  Y'ork.  April  ir»,  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent.  wa.s  declared  on  juvferred  sto<'k. 
They  also  state  that  the  volume  of  business  on  the  l>ooks  of  the 
company  to-day  far  exceeils  that  of  any  time  since  the  organization 
of  the  company,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  output  of  the 
plants  has  been  iucrease<l  to  a  large  extent.  There  seems  to  be  an 
unlimited  demand  for  all  kinds  of  high  grade  machinery,  which  is 
certainly  a  good  indication  that  the  jtrosperity  i.««  enjoyed  in  all 
lines  of  manufacttire. 


M«><srs.  George  G.  Frelinghuysen  and  Frederick  T.  Fearey,  rep- 
resenting the  Continuou-s  Rail  Joint  Company  of  America,  have 
concluded  the  purchase  of  about  twenty  acres  of  land  at  Troy,  X.  V., 
with  the  rolling  mills,  machine  shops  and  numeroius  other  buildings 


WASHBURN    DOUBLE-MOVEMENT    TENDER    AND 
PILOT    COUPLER. 

A  new  coupler  for  tenders  and  the  pilots  of  locomotives  has 
been  developed  by  the  Washburn  Coupler  Company  of  Minne- 
ai)oiis,  Minn.  It  is  specially  designed  for  switching  loco- 
motives and  resembles  in  its  general  features  the  well-known 
llexil)le  head  pilot  coupler  of  this  company.  It  has  the  side 
movement  of  the  draw-bar  and  also  a  movement  of  the  head  in 
the  bar,  thereby  giving  a  large  amount  of  play  to  the  head  of 


THE    WASHUtRN    TE.NDEB    AND    PIIjOT    (XHIPLEB, 

the  coupler.  It  is  said  to  provide  greater  movement  than  any 
other  device  of  the  kind  on  the  market.  The  material  is  cast 
steel,  except  the  pins.  It  is  heavy  and  very  strong.  In  coupling 
on  ordinary  curves  the  head  will  turn  far  enotigh  to  couple 
without  difficulty  and  in  cases  of  extraordinary  curvature  the 
intermediate  bar  swings  far  enough  to  one  side  to  allow  the 
couplings  to  come  together.  Upon  passing  again  to  the  straight 
track  the  springs  center  the  immediate  bar  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion. 

The  manufacturers  desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  devices  for  this  purpose  upon  the  market 
which  are  infringing  upon  their  patents. 


June,  1903. 
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RAILWAY    SHOPS. 


BY   B.   H.   SOULE. 


V. 


The  Boiler  Shop  and  the  Smith  Shop. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  machine  shop,  the  boiler  shop  does  not 
admit  of  classification  into  a  few  types;  a  great  variety  of 
cross  sections  may  be  used,  and  many  combinations  of  length 
and  width;  the  requisites  are  floor  space  in  proper  proportion 
to  the  number  of  locomotives  to  be  handled,  proper  provision 
of  crane  facilities,  and  sufficient  tool  equipment.  Before  the 
introduction  of  the  overhead  traveling  crane  boilers  were 
moved  between  erecting  shop  and  boiler  shop  on  trucks  by 
transfer  table,  and  tracks  extending  into  the  boiler  shop  were 
a  necessity;  under  present  conditions  no  boiler  shop  need  have 
more  than  a  single  track  extending  into  it.  In  general,  the 
boiler  shop  floor  should  be  of  wood,  but  about  flange  fires  and 
forges  should  preferably  be  of  earth,  as  a  wood  floor  in  those 
places  will  burn  out  very  rapidly. 

In  any  locomotive  shop  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have 
the  erecting  shop  and  the  boiler  shop  so  located  and  related 
that  they  could  have  joint  crane  service;  this  cannot  always 
be  accomplished,  however,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  is  not 
a  single  locomotive  construction  shop  so  arranged.  Among 
locomotive  repair  shops  several  cases  are  found,  for  instance: 
Koanoke,  Va.  (N.  &  W.);  Concord,  N.  H.  (B.  &  M.);  Dubois, 
Pa.  (B.  R.  &  P.) ;  Elizabethport,  N.  J.  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.) ;  Read- 
ing, Pa.  (P.  &  R.);  Topeka,  Kans.  (A.,  T.  &  S.  F.),  and  Mon- 
treal, Can.  (C.  P.).  Although  joint  crane  service  between 
erecting  and  boiler  shops  is  believed  to  be  very  desirable  and 
economical,  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  some  other  very  success- 
ful shops  where  the  two  departments  are  separate  and  inde- 
pendent, for  instance:  Burlington,  la.  (C,  B.  &  Q.);  Chicago, 
111.  (C.  &  N.  W.) ;  St.  Paul,  Minn.  (C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.) ;  Omaha. 
Neb.  (U.  P.);  Burnside,  111.  (I.  C);  Collinwood,  O.  (L.  S.); 
Depew.  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  C);  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.  (P.  &  L.  E.K 
and  Altoona,  Pa.  (P.  R.  R.).  Compromise  arrangements  may 
be  found  at  Jackson,  Mich.  (M.  C),  and  Columbus,  O.  (Pa. 
Lines) ;  at  both  places  the  erecting  shop  cranes  cover  a  portion 
of  the  boiler  shop  only. 

In  most  locomotive  repair  plants  one  building  serves  for 
both  boiler  shop  and  tank  shop,  but  separate  tank  shops  are 
found  at  Chicago,  111.  (C.  &  N.  W.);  Altoona,  Pa.  (P.  R.  R.). 
and  Baltimore,  Md.  (B.  &  O.) ;  those  at  Altoona  and  Baltimore 
are  longitudinal,  while  that  at  Chicago  is  transverse;  in  some 
respects  a  transverse  shop  is  more  convenient  for  tank  repairs, 
as  tenders  do  not  receive  as  uniform  treatment  as  locomotives 
do,  and  in  many  cases  do  not  require  handling  by  cranes  at 
all,  so  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  let  them  stand  on 
the  track  on  which  they  were  originally  placed,  which  could 
not  be  done  in  a  longitudinal  shop;  the  penalty  for  the  trans- 
verse tank  shop  is  either  a  transfer  table  or  a  system  of  fan 
tall  tracks  for  approach. 

In  a  boiler  shop  traveling  crane  service  may  be  provided  to 
good  advantage  over  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  floor 
space  than  in  the  machine  shop;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
both  the  work  and  the  tools  are  so  much  heavier  in  the  boiler 
shop,  and  that  the  tools  practically  all  have  individual  motor 
drives.  In  a  boiler  and  tank  shop  the  traveling  cranes  will  be 
needed  for  moving  and  turning  boilers  and  tanks,  but  nearly 
every  individual  tool  will  have  to  be  provided  with  its  own 
individual  crane  or  hoist,  or  swing  crane  and  hoist  combined, 
these  local  cranes  being  in  general  hand  operated.  If  boilerplates 
are  stored  outside  the  building,  it  will  pay  to  install  a  hand  or 
"wwer  yard  crane  over  t^em,  even  in  moderate-sized  plants. 


The  head  room  in  the  boiler  shop  is  often  influenced  by 
structural  considerations,  as  always,  for  instance,  where  the 
boiler  shop  is  an  extension  of  the  erecting  shop  and  having 
joint  crane  service  with  it;  but  where  there  are  no  such  limita- 
tions it  may  be  assumed  that  the  figures  may  be  as  in  Table  9, 

TABLE    9— HEADROOM    FOR    BOILER    SHOPS. 

From  floor  to 

■  ;•-  From  floor  to     lower    thord 

Particular.      ••    "    '  top  of  rail.       of  roof  truss. 

ft.  ins.  ft.  ins. 

Where  heavy  traveling  cranes    (say   35   tons) 

are    used 28     0  35     0 

Where    light    traveling    cranes    (say    5    tons) 

are    used 19     0  24      0 

In  wings  where  many  swing  cranes  are  used 22     0 

In  wings  witbout  cranes 20      0 

the  conditions  being  normal  and  the  width  of  crane  bays  mod- 
erate; the  exact  vertical  distance  between  top  (Jf  crane  runway 
rail  and  lower  chord  of  roof  truss  should  be  fixed  only  after 
the  exact  type  and  make  of  crane  for  each  particular  location 
has  been  chosen. 

The  capacities  of  boiler  shop  cranes  under  present  conditions 
may  be  assumed  to  be  as  in  Table  10. 

TABLE    10 — CAPACITIES    OF    BOILER-SHOP   CRANES. 

For   what  purpose   used.  Capacity. 

General   floor  crane. .. 4>.»».-., v.^.;* ..  i.:.*.»^..>.v»'.  •»»»;<»»..  •      35  Ions. 

Side   bays ■. <i*. ■. . «.-.-..        5 

Local    cranes    over    tools,    from    1    up    to. . . .. . . .,  .v^. .  .        2 

A  list  of  tools  for  the  boiler  shop  can  be  made  up  only  for 
each  concrete  case;  the  very  first  thing  to  be  known  is 
whether  a  riveting  and  flanging  plant  is  to  be  included,  and  in 
many  cases  this  will  be  a  question  of  grave  doubt.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  introduction  of  several 
such  plants  in  railway  locomotive  repair  plants  during  the 
last  few  years;  this  may  be  due  to  the  present  period  of  activ- 
ity, which  results  in  extremely  high  prices  and  slow  deliveries 
when  flanged  and  riveted  parts  are  ordered  from  the  locomo- 
tive builders.  Sometimes  a  compromise  is  made,  the  flanging 
being  done  by  hand,  and  a  riveting  plant  suitable  for  firebox 
work  only  being  provided;  a  12-ft.  stake  riveter  will  then 
answer,  which  also  requires  less  head  room  than  the  usual  17- 
ft.  stake  machine  for  boiler  work.  The  horizontal  dimensions 
of  the  riveting  tower  are  largely  influenced  by  structural  con- 
siderations, but  an  analysis  of  several  examples  shows  that  a 
rectangle  20  ft.  x  20  ft.  would  be  a  minimum  for  a  single  ma- 
chine, while  a  tower  for  two  machines  (placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  shop)  in  one  case  is  about  25  ft.  x  70  ft.  If  the  riveting 
machine  is  set  on  the  floor  the  height  of  tower  from  floor  to 
lower  chord  of  roof  truss  should  be,  for  a  12-ft.  stake  machine, 
from  55  ft.  to  60  ft.,  and  for  a  17-ft.  stake  machine,  from  65  ft. 
to  70  ft.  (Reading  is  76  ft.,  which  seems  to  be  excessive.) 
At  Altoona  (Juniata  shop)  the  17-ft.  stake  machine  is  set  in  a 
pit,  to  reduce  height  of  tower  and  bring  the  machine  ram  down 
to  a  level  where  the  work  can  be  handled  from  the  floor. 

The  floor  area  in  use  for  boiler  and  tank  shops  (considered 
collectively)  ranges  from  a  minimum  of  500  sq.  ft.  per  erect- 
ing shop  stall,  in  small  repair  shops,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
4,000  sq.  ft.  in  construction  shops.  The  floor  area  of  the  new 
boiler  and  tank  shops  at  the  Schenectady  works  of  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company  totalize  above  10,000  sq.  ft.  per  stall 
of  the  present  erecting  shop,  but  these  new  departments  are 
probably  proportioned  to  correspond  to  a  new  erecting  shop  of 
fhcreased  output.  Railway  repair  shops  of  good  size  run  from 
1,500  sq.  ft.  to  2,500  sq.  ft.  per  erecting  shop  stall,  according  to 
the  variety  of  work  they  do,  the  lower  limit  being  sufficient  if 
fireboxes  are  made  elsewhere,  and  the  upper  limit  if  a  few  new 
engines  are  built  while  repairs  are  being  carried  on. 
"■•  -  >"the  smith  shop. 

In  the  case  of  the  smith  shop  department  of  a  general  rail- 
way repair  shop  it  is  more  diflScult  to  establish  proportions, 
particularly  floor  space,  because  it  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
unit;  the  boiler  shop  is  engaged  almost  exclusively  on  locomo- 
tive work,  whereas  the  smith  shop  is  used  jointly  on  work  for 
locomotives,  passenger  equipment  cars,  and  freight  equipment 
cars,  and  probably  on  both  repair  and  construction  work  in 
one  or  another  of  these.  Work  for  the  maintenance  of  way  de- 
partment is  also  frequently  handled  in  the  smith  shop.  When 
all  our  principal  American  combination  shops   (that  is,  those 
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AN   EXTRA    HEAVY    AXLE    LATHE. 


•»  ^^,-:'^v,/ 


nK^iKXT,.  MILKS  A  v<A»; 


•^  Tin-  a<«onii>anyiii.«  engrjiviun  prosontrt  a  vi«'\v  of  :iii  <\ii;i 
-Wavy  axl«»  latho  \vbi<  h  was  rei-ently  fiii-nisliHtt  to  ilic  HdwanI 
Axlf  ('om|>any  hy  ilu-  1U*in»^hl-Mil«'s  Wiirks  ot'  the  Nil»s  Hfiiicni 
INjiiii  l'i»ui|iauy.  Now  Vork,  Tliis^  is  an  axle  laUif  ni  the 
<f ijtraJH|n^<*  tyjie  au<i  eniUraiPS  the  v«»ry  lu'avit»st  const nn- 
«ian,  "it  .having  hwh  s<|»f*«ially  U^'signtMl  f«r  extronu'ly  heavy 
fjininy  With  "tlw".  Iiiinh-tfiadf  air  liaKh'iiini;  fool  steels. 

,. It,  will  swing  l'<  iii.s.  ov<>f  tli(-  t'airiajic.  s  ft.  4  ins.  lietwien 
vj't^iers*.    The  revolyiog  hea«i.ha.<  l-ili.  hole  tlii'ough  the  icnlei 


IniiiKiiy  iiwii.fl  liy  lilt"  Tiny  Steel  <  \>iii|>:>ny.  part  of  which  they 
liiivi'  hci'ii  ii|i)  r:iiiiiu:  iiiidei-  lease  fur  (lie  |i,isi  three  years.  Tlie 
l>ru|ii'iiy  liii.x  a  iU>ck  froiiia;;!'  un  the  Htulsou  Kivei-  aii'l  tlu'  New 
■^Kik  t'eiilr.il  IJ;iilri);i(i  niii<  iliiuii<_'li  it.  .\  iicw  side-triick  lias  just 
Imi'Ii  I'liriipleliMl  fruiji  liii-  New  Vnrk  t'fiiir;il  < '<nii|>aii.\'s  tracks 
.'iroiiiiil  ijic  roliing  mill.  'I'lie  \\'.\  iinniskill  Krnuk  runs  .-icriLss  rhe  eii- 
lii-e  i>l4ii.  i:i\in.ir  an  e.x.eljcnl  niul  constiuii  ^Mpply  of  fresh  w:iter. 
Til.'  plant  will  hereafter  he  known  ;is  ihc  .Mli.in.v  Iron  nml  Stc-I 
Works  I  tepariiiM'iii.  of  ili<  t 'onl  iimeiis  li.iil  .loini  Coiiipany  of 
.Viiiericji.  The  oiiipiil  of  ilie  proi|ii<  t.s  of  the  company  will  he 
liicjitly  incrtasol.  It  is  well  known  tliroii;:Ii  railio.id  circles  ihai 
I  lie  t'oiilinnons  It.iil  Joints  .ire  nnixersall.v  likcil  .ukI  ihai  l.'i.niiii 
miles  of  railro.id  ir  ick  Ii;im-  Ix-en  e<pripite(|  with  this  ;i|ipliancc.  'I'lie 
i:eneiai  olU.cs  have  alwa.v.s  hcen  and   will  remain   in   .Newark,   .\.  .1. 


;-f.  ■.•. 
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-.a«jt;  i^,  ♦Iri\M'W  ,by  t'A'o  )a  ?i>m-.  geavs  foncased »  eniiaiiing. 
With.  plhionf--nn  the  .sliaff  iii  ihe  hed.  One  sidi-  of  i.ie  head 
< J^fifs  a-ste».l-tac*»d  driver.  arra!i.«ed  m  eipialize  tin-  thrust  on 
t.Jv-h  end  of  the  cairit^r  do.y.  The  carriages  are  very  heavy  and 
s.rriMig- and  a;t-e  aiJloniaiii-atly  fed  hy  fririiou  disc>.  the  anioiuit 
I.eTng  vartahle  while  nunhine  is  rnnnitig.  ..  • 
:  Tile  machine  i.s  rnn  at  one  spet-d  only,  that  hejng ffnsp  10  the 
Jinitt  s»'i  l»y  the  cutting  tools.  The  h^-avy  duty  obtained  from 
:t.h.rK;  mm  iiine  ma.v  hp  utid<'i*st(Hjd  -when  »».  is  known  iliat  ilie 
dflving  pnlley  is  4i;  ins.  in  diameter  and  is  driven  l»y  a  lt»-in. 
helt.  the  diiven  speed  IrtMH.g  .■!»!it  lev.  p<'r  iitin.  The  power  re- 
quired to  diiVt',  it  is  upwards  of  ♦.n-h.  p.  As  may  he  seen,  ion r 
en  1 1  i  i>g  f  r><)i  s  a  I  e  i  i  j^d-d .  a  1 1  eti  ti  i  n  g  at  the  sa  m.e  i  i  m  e!.'  -  ■•  .  v '  \     ". 


r.ATtn:  1  ol:   liir  mow  \v,\i    axkk  t  omp.wy.  .  -y..  '    •:"•.-  ■,<'.•'; 
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.\  n-  w  (onplcr  ftir  temlers  and  tne  j.ilots  of  locomotives  has 
heen  vlevehiped  hy  ilie  Washhurn  Coupler  Company  of  Minne- 
apolis. .Minn.  It  is  s|)ecially  designed  f<n-  switdiing  Uwo- 
inotives  and  resenildes  in  its  general  fejttui'es  the  well-known 
lle.xitde  head  pilot  coupler  of  liiis  company.  It  has  the  side 
nio\.iniiii  of  the  draw  har  and  als«>  a  niovenient  of  the  head  in 
i!ic  liar,  iloreliv  gi\in.ii  a   lari;e  ainoiini   of  fda.v  to  the  head  of 


•••  •'.!  • 


.Mr.  A.  M.Haird  has  recently  lieen  appointed  to  represent 
tile  Falls  Hollow  iritayholt  ('om|)any.  Cuyahoga  Kails,  Ohio.  In 
Topeka.  Kan.,  and  vicinity.  .Mr.  Maird  was  formerly  hoiler- 
n»aker  at  the  Atchison,  To|Md<a  &  Santa  Ke  Railway  shops  at 
T«H>eka.  an«l  has  also  Ik-pii.  ittth»»enipii>y  ore^veiaJ  of  the  lead- 
ing western  railroads  in  the  caimcity  of  foreman  lioilermal\er. 
He  is  the  inventor  td.  several  compressed,  ;ii.r  tooUi  among  them 
X^^  AveU-kmuvn  •UaJrd  stayhalt  nipp*'f, ,.';    •  .  ;•  ■ 

.■  i  '.■V'---...--"'v."  '•■'  .-,  ,>. ',..  ^'7:--i.i-.  '^-'.:",  r^.- '.i\  'ti-r'!../' — „lij.\  ■'■■..  \i"'-r  ' "  \-:  '•'•  . 
>>  ;'•  V  ■. .  .•  "■,  •.'-',',■  •", ■■■'■/■■••■;*  ••■■..■  ; ■•' ,  "■'-',';.'■■..   '.',■',■"     '  -;;•'■  '.'■  "  '-  . 

V  l.iThi*;:  Allisrtr;|isrtHi..fst';o^^  us  tltjit  at  the  hi.vi   iiui-i  iiig 

>i(  »lif  h«.:ird  of  diii'ctors.- helil  ill  Sew  York,  .\pril  \T»,  the  reiruhir 
<tu:iri+:rly  diyidetiil  of  1",  per  ifnt,. was  declared  on  prcfc-rnil  sto.k. 
'Hiey  at\o  si{ju> jiii.^t 'the- vtVhiMi^^  <in  flu'  hook-  of   the 

.••tijiipany  to-ri-jy  far  exceedv  thai  of  any  lime  sine  Mm-  oruaiii/aliou 
«>£  the, iomjciny,  uohvifh-standini:  the  f:ii't  that  tin-  oiiipiu  of  the 
plantsTias  hein  incr«":iseil  to  a  lar;;:e  ♦•.vieiu.  'J'heif  s.-inis  to  Im-  an 
iinliuiiiid  defiiand  iVtr  .ill  kinds  of  hiuli  grade  machiiM'ry.  which  is 
♦•»'rtainly  a  ;;<><rfl  indjcat»y>ri  that  rW  pv«»speriT.y  L«'  en  joyed  in  .til 
line«,i>f .  laanufjict iirc.     .     ' .../ '■-    ';J. ;    .    .      .'■  ■'■"■"_' 

.VIc>srf».  ♦ieorge'  (».  Frelinglni.vwn  and  Frederick  T.  Fearey.  rep- 
I's.-nijng  thi-  ContiniK.vis  Itiiil  .loint  Conijiiiny  of  .\iii>rii;i.  Imv.- 
•  «>llcluded  the  pljrdisise  of  aholtl  Iwetlly  ;iire«,  of  liind  al  Troy.  .\.  y.. 
with. 1  he  rr»tling;.hiiTls.  mychmic  shops  .-ind  numeroiLs  other  hiiildings 


\~-:'-'  ..  -    .-.   ^;IH^"   \v\siilni:>    ikm>h:    wn   iMrji»T  ■Wii^MUKK^^-  •  .; 

the  coupler.  It  is  sai<l  to  jirovide  greatei  movem«'nt  than  any 
other  device  of  the  kind  «tn  the  maiket.  The  material  is  east 
steel.  ex<-ept  the  pins.  It  is  heavy  and  very  strong.  In  coupling 
fui  ordinary  curves  the  head  will  turn  far  enough  to  couple 
without  diffi<ully  ami  in  cases  of  extraordinaiy  curvature  the 
intermediate  har  swings  far  enough  to  one  side  to  allow  the 
I ouplings  to  come  together.  Upon  passing  again  to  the  straight 
track  the  s|)rings  center  the  immediate  har  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion. 

The  manufacturers  desire  to  dire^.-t  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  devioes  for  this  purpose  upon  the  market 
which  are  infringing  upon  their  iiatents.  '••  .r<  r^';'  •  •^>'.'--^- 
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vRAlLVAY    SHOPS. 


BY   B.  :»,   SOULE. 


"Till.  Hmi.KK  Siioi-  AM)  xifiK  SsilTiB  Slfe*". 


•  fv; />•;;/•..■       As  in  lht»  cas*-  ot  llic  niiuhine  shop,  the  boiler  sliop  does  not 
!';•■■":;;■••  admit  of  ilassificaiion    into  a   few   types;    a   Rieal   variety   of 
:• -',.'..■•:.  ,.-^:eross  sections  may  I)t'  used,  and  many  conibinalions  of  iensih 
V:' :>V";;'- T^  and  widtii;   the  recpiisites  ai-e  floor  spare  in  proper  proportion 
/••^•-i'-!:'.    to  the  numl)er  of  locomotives  to  l»e  handled,  proper  provision 
•fl;'!   •  ^.  of  <rane  facilities,  and  sufluient   tool   eciuipment.     Before  the 
>;;>,;■"    vlntroclutt^         of    the  overhead    traveling    crane    boilers    were 
•',':  ■..."•'  .uu) veil    t)etween    erectiiiK   slioj)    aixl    boiler    shop   on    trucks    by 
■."/";'-!'.t^.v  transfer  table,  and  tracks  extending  into  the  boiler  shop  were 
:■,:;';?•    a  necessity;  under  |)resent  cttiulitions  no  boiler  shop  need  have 
;'',;■'•',..■:-;':  nioi-e  than  a  single  tra.k  extending  into  it.     In   general,  the 
V o. ?;■:%;..  b^  shop  floor  should  be  of  wood,  bin  about  flange  fires  and 

'.'....{;  .forgefi  should  preferably  be  of  earth,  as  a  wood  floor  in  those 
;•.;:;;  kV:;^  /  jilaces  will  burn  out  very  rapidly.  /  '■:^  •■^■■.:.:  ^-:."J:f  ■:^'■y^^:■i:^'■■:■ 
'^;■^■■■'■:^\'^■^^  In  any  locomotive  shop  it  would  T>e  an  advantage  to  have 
;.  .;•  ^J:\:^.;...  the  «'recting  shop  and  the  boiler  sliop  so  located  and  related 
Xj/.^^^Kxhax  they  could  have  joint  crane  service;  this  cannot  always 
,V"  "•  A...^'l(e  ui  coiuplished.  luiwever,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  is  not 
.;  ^'sV  * va  Kingle  locomotive  construdion  shop  so  arranged.  Among 
"^'.V  ■■•.■•  V  locomotive  repair  shojis  several  cases  are  found,  for  instance: 
.  •^'^i;^!,';/'/  Koanoke.  Va.  ( N.  &  W.):  Concord.  N.  H.  (  B.  &  M.»;  Dtlbois, 
'■';Q.:-:l:',Vn.  (H  R.  &  IM;  Elizabeth|>ort.  N.  J.  (C  R  R.  of  N.  J.);  Read- 
^'a?;  •■'■:; J;  ins,  I'a.  (P.  &  R.);  Tojieka.  Kans.  lA..  T.  &  S.  F.»;  and  Mon 
";. '-;■>'■•:;.;-{ real.  Can.  (C.  IM.  Although  .ioint  crane  service  between 
•.•  ji. ''-^  ^--'''etting  and  boiler  shops  is  believed  to  be  very  desirable  and 
"^  ■■:,■','••!.••-'  wonomical.  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  some  other  very  sueeegS' 
K  ^r'^/^y^^^^  shops  wh«Me  the  two  dejmrtinents  are  separate  and  inder 
r.'.^^.. ;.;■■•,;:;.:' pendeiit.  for  instance:  Burlington,  la.  (C  B.  &  Q. )  :  Chicago. 
;*..:;  i.^^i:  111.  (C.  &  X.  \\.) .  St.  Paul.  .Minn.  (C.  St.  P..  M.  &  O. ) :  Omaha. 
;,  ^;<V<;  Neb.  (U.  P.):  Burnside,  111.  (I. C);  Collinwood.  O:  (L.  S.>; 
-}:]-:/■  ■j:'':\'>(^\)vy\.  X.  Y.  tX.  Y.  Cj;  M<  Kees  Rocks,  I^  tP,  A  I.,  E:)^ 
':'.:  i'V^;  a'l'l  Altoona.  Pa.  tP.  R.  R.).  Comi)roniise  arrangements  may 
■■■'■:.:  -lie  found  at  Jackson.  Mich.  (M.  C.I,  and  Columbus.  O.  tPa. 
..  •;--^'.--.-l"'.-.  '-iii^'sl :  at  both  places  the  erectinfj  shop  cranes  cover  a  portion 
:''V^<;v^  of  the  l)oiler  shop  only.  ■■.,■■'.,  .'■  .'■  •. -t'^^  V  ;■■■.: ;V-  Vv^ ;;/,:; ->^ 
;;-?'';',i.>.  ;  in  most  locomotive  repair  plants  one  building  "serves  for 
..'>;••  i  '•  :-^'~l»oth  boiler  shop  and  tank  shop,  but  separate  tank  shops  are. 
VV^  ::..•■:  found  at  Chicago.  111.  (C.  ii  X.  W. »;  Altoona.  Pa.  (P.  R.  R.),; 
•  V. C^. ■.,.':  .*i"*l  Baltimore.  Md.  (B.  &  O.V;  those  at  Altoona  and  BaltimoFe^ 
•are  longitudinal,  while  that  at  Chicago  is  transverse;  in  some 
-;...■  respects  a  transverse  Bhop  is  more  convenient  for  tank  repairs. 
■"as  tenders  do  not  receive  as  uniform  treatment  as  lot  omotives 
".</.. <lo.  and  in  many  cases  do  not  require  handling  by  cranes  at 
,  i^.^iall.  so  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  let  them  stand  on 
^■t:;^v  the  track  on  which  they  w«'re  originally  placed,  which  could 
•^:  .  not  be  done  in  a  longitudinal  shop:  the  penalty  for  the  trans- 
'  «  V".  verse  tank  shop  is  either  a  transfer  table  or  a  system  of  fan 
:^.^:;; '  tall  tracks  for  approach.  v;Vv\:  ;  ;•;;■:  "■Vj<'..^^.'^  ;^  •■*\  v  •  -.■: 
.■*1''.:'  ^^  '-^  boiler  shop  traveling  crane  service  may  he  provided  to 
.:.'*^..  good  advantage  over  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  floor 
"':,V  y.space  than  in  the  machine  shop:  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
both  the  work  an<l  the  tools  are  so  much  heavier  in  the  boiler 
'  ;';>V8hop.  and  that  the  tools  practically  all  have  individual  motor 
.•^.-..drives.  In  a  boiler  and  tank  shop  the  traveling  cranes  will  be 
,•.•^■..v needed  for  inovin.g  and  turning  boilers  and  tanks,  but  nearly 
•■;'.  every  individual  tool  will  have  to  be  provided  with  its  own 
i;,",.-.-  individual  crane  or  hoist,  or  swing  crane  and  hoist  combined. 
■  ,  J'l'se  local  cranes  being  in  general  hand  operated.  If  boiler  plate.s 
are  stored  oittside  the  buibling.  it  will  pay  to  install  a  hand  or 
tower  yard  crane  over  them,  even  in  moderate-sized   plants. 


'f^-  v . 


The  head   room   in   the  boiler  shop  is  ofUm  influeni-ed  l»jr.. 
structural  considerations,  as  always,  for  inslam-e, where  tiM? 
boiler  shop  is  an  extension  of  the  erecting  sho^i  and  having 
joint  crane  .servi<e  with  it;  hut  where  there  are  no  su<h  limita-  - 
Uuu.s  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Jigtires  may  l»e  as  ia  Tal<l*;  iKv- 


lowtT     i:ti«»nJ 


-■;2yi"';o^  ■ 


<;<-iuTal    lldor    clam- 
Kiv.'liiip    luy/vt ,.■.....: .  .... 

Side    hays.  .  .  .....  .  ,:.  .  .  .  . 

I-ufitl    iTan«'s    over    tool< 


•  • ,  .-Vi'.i . .  .  ^.j'.  ..,■..■.  v: 


..Particular.  :  v    .;,'     .       •  't«»|»  of  luil. 

•  '■.  "i^^-"  ■.:  /  .       V"  :-/■'.;■•. ^' ■•..';  •'■■'^'-    ft.  -ius. 

Wh«;re   heavy   travoliag   cranes "  (siy   35   ton?)        7.  .  -  ' 

'     ure    used.  ... :,,,<.;>;..,.>.     ^iZS-'S  '' 

'Wbcre    llgbt    traveling    «ranes :  <i«|iy    §  'ioBs):.  ,•/"-: 

:  :;  .  :ir*i  us»>d.  .'..■.  .  .  .  ., '.  .  ..>..'.  .  .wt.i',  ..; .  vi-"*-  -l^-.  O;'; 
In.  .A-ius?^  where  iniiny  iwmettran^i-iLir^iii^iA.:-.^  ■■■.:<:.  ,:■'■' 
In  wiiiK-"-  withoot  (  runos,  .  .    .  .  ....  .V. ,....,..;.;. V,.;',^    . 

the  c-omiitions  being  normal  and  the  width  of  <rane  Imys  nrod- ; 
erate;  the  exa<t  vertical  distance  between  top  «lf  crane  runway-.' 
rail  and  lower  ihortl  of  roof  truss  should  be  fixed  only  afief- 
th«  exact  tyi»e  and  make  of  xirane  for  ea«-h  iianicular  locatiub 
has  been  ehOSen.  :  ;      ;'-^. ;,'!'-  >'"  .'-v  S;       ••     Srv    .^'^  •  •        ": 

The  capacities  of  lM»iler  shop  irahes  imder  pt'^seiit  cOnditlotiis  • 
inay  be  assumed  to  be  as  in  Table  lu.  .;... 

TAHI.K    K.     CAI'AriTIKS    OF    IMilLEK-<Sll0t>   CU.\>^ES;\       ■     V 

For   what    i»urp<»s«;   u.sed.j       >.V-  "  '''■.^'-     „  •■■^  fapacltjr.;- 

from    i    up    to... //..;';-•..._.".  ;v       S.'.'"!*  ; 

A  list  of  tools  for  th<'  iKjIIer  shop  can  l»e  made  lip  ^July  for 
each  con«reie  lase;  the  very  first  thing  to  be  known  is 
whether  a  riveting  and  flanging  plant  is  to  Iw  included,  and  in 
many  cases  this  will  be  a  question  of  grave  doubt.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  introduction  of  several 
such  plants  in  railway  locomotive  repair  plants  during  th« 
last  few  years;  this  may  tie  due  to  the  present  period  of  activ- 
ity, whi<'h  results  in  extremely  high  pric^-s  and  slow  deliveries 
when  flanged  and  riveted  parts  are  ordered  from  tlie  locomo 
live  builders.  Sometimes  a  compromise  is  made,  the  flanging 
being  done  by  hand,  and  a  riveti«g  plant  suitable  for  firel>ox 
work  only  being  provided;;  at;  ^ft.  stake  riveter,  will  then 
answer.  whj<h  also  reipii res  less  head  rif»om  than  the  usual  li- 
ft, stake  machine  for  boiler  work.  The  horizontal  dimensions 
of  the  riveting  tower  are  largely  influi'uced  by  structural  con-, 
siderations,  Itut  an  analysis  of  sereral  examples  shows  that  »' 
re<tangle  20  ft.  x  20  ft.  would  be  a  minimum  for  a  single  ma,-, 
chine,  while  a  tower  for  two  machines  <  pla<-ed  on  opposite 
sides  of  shop)  in  one  case  is  about  2.">  ft.  x  To  ft.  If  the  rivHing 
machine  is  set  on  the  floor  the  height  of  tow^r  from  floor,  to 
lower  chord  of  roof  truss  should  be.  for  a  -12-ft.  stake  machine, 
from  55  ft.  to  *'>»  fL.  and  for  a  17-ft.  stake  mac  bine,  from  •*..".  ft 
to  70  ft.  (Reading  is  7»'»  ft.,  which  seems  lo  Ih-  excessive.) 
At  Altoona  (Juniata  shop)  the  17-fl.  stake  machine  is  set  is .« 
pit,  to  reduee  height  of  towej  and  bring  the  machine  ram  down 
to  a  levelwhere  the  work  can  be  handler!  from  the  flfwr. 

The  floor  ar<'a  in  use  for  boiler  and  tank  shops  (considered 
(^lle<tively  I  ranges  from  a  minimum  of  r.«X'  sq.  ft.  per  erect- 
ing shop  stall,  in  small  repair  shops<«ip  to  a  maximum  of 
4,000  sq.  ft.  in  constrtiction  shops.  The  floor  ar«»a  of  the  new 
boiler  an<l  tank  shojis  at  the  Schenectady  works  of  the  Ameri 
can  Locomotive  Company  totalize  above  lo.t.Mtii  .>jq.  ft.  per  staii 
of  the  present  eref'ting.  shop,  but  these  new  deiwirtments  are 
probably  proportioned  to  <orn'spon<l  to  a  new  ei-ecting  shop  of 
fncreased  output.  Railway  repair  shops  of  good  size  run  from 
1,500  sq,  ft.  to  2..">o<i  sq.  ft.  per  erect ing  shojt  stall,  according  to 
th«  variety  of  woiTx  they  do,  the  lower  Hmlt  being  Ruf!i<ient  if 
fireboxes  are  made  elsewhere,  and  the  npj)er  limit  if  a  few  new^ 
engines  are  built  while  repairs  are  l»eing  « arried  on...-    .;.._-~^ 

THE  SMITH   SHOP.  ;  -i'    • 

In  the  case  of  the  smitli  shop  department  of  a  general  rail- 
way repair  shop  it  is  more  difficult  to  ipstabltsh  propi)rtions. 
particularly  floor  spai-e.  because  it  eaiinot  l>e  referred  to.  any 
tinit:  the  boiler  shop  is  en.gaged  almost  exclusively  on  lo<oniO!-.. 
tive  work,  whereas  the  smith  shoj»  is  used  jointly  on  work  for 
lo«omotives,  iiassenger  equipment  cars,  and  freight  equipment 
<'ars.  and  probably  on  both  repair  and  const  ruction  work- in 
one  or  another  of  these.  Work  for  the  maintenance  of  way  de- 
partment is  also  fre*piently  handled  in  the  smith  shop.  When 
all  our  principal   .Xjuerican  cxunbination  shops   tthat   is.  those 
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engaged  on  both  locomotive  and  car  work)  are  listed,  it  is 
found  that  tsmiih  shop  floor  areas  range  from  7,50U  sq.  ft.  to 
75,000  sq.  ft.,  which  limit  is  slightly  exceeded  at  the  new  Mon- 
treal shops  of  the  Cauadian  Pacific,  where  new  work,  both  loco- 
motives and  cars,  is  to  be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  in  addi- 
tion to  repair  work.  Most  of  our  own  combination  plants, 
however,  show  a  total  smith  shop  floor  area  running  from 
20,000  sq.  ft.  to  40,000  sq.  ft.  The  exact  amount  of  smith  shop 
floor  space  for  any  projected  plant  can  be  approximated  only 
after  consideration  of  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  individual 
case. 

If  20  ft.  is  adopted  as  the  general  head  room  (where  travel- 
ing cranes  are  not  used)  of  one-story  structures,  there  is  good 
reason  for  increasing  it  to  22  ft.  where  swing  cranes  are  in 
general  use,  as  in  the  smith  shop.  At  the  new  CoUinwood  shop 
of  the  Lake  Shore  the  smith  shop  head  room  is  24  ft.  As  swing 
cranes  impose  horizontal  loads  on  roof  trusses,  and  as  these 
loads  may  be  in  any  direction,  or  all  in  one  direction,  it  is 
good  practice  to  proportion  the  trusses  accordingly,  and  to 
introduce  a  good  system  of  horizontal  bracing.  The  new  Read- 
ing shop  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  a  smith  shop 
which  is  equipped  with  a  traveling  crane  covering  the  entire 
floor  space;  this  is  a  decided  novelty;  there  are  of  course 
swing  cranes  as  well,  supported  from  the  walls.  An  earth 
floor  is  the  only  practicable  one  for  a  smith  shop. 

The  tools  list  will  require  great  care;  hammers  from  6,000 
lbs.  down  are  used;  torges,  usually  in  three  sizes,  light,  medium 
and  heavy;  furnaces  in  assorted  sizes  from  the  large  scrap- 
ping furnace  to  the  bolt  and  spring  furnaces.  Trade  catalogues 
will  make  the  way  easy  for  selecting  hammers  and  forges,  but 
there  is  no  authoritative  source  of  information  in  reference  to 
furnaces,  which  must  be  designed  in  imitation  of  the  best 
practice  which  can  be  located  and  observed.  The  ideal  fuel 
for  furnaces  is  gas,  which  is  in  common  use  in  steel  works, 
but  practically  unknown  in  railway  practice  except  for  the 
single  example  at  the  Altoona  (Juniata)  shop  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  where  a  battery  of  gas  producers  supplies 
alt  the  smith  shop  furnaces,  and  one  in  the  boiler  shop.  The 
use  of  oil  as  a  fuel,  which  is  quite  common  in  bolt  and  spring 
furnaces  in  railway  shops,  is  a  cheap  and  acceptable  substitute 
for  gas,  but  is  hardly  applicable  to  very  large  furnaces.  Where 
a  great  deal  of  scrap  is  worked  into  slabs,  enough  to  keep  one 
hammer  occupied,  it  will  pay  to  have  two  furnaces  to  feed  it, 
otherwise  the  work  will  be  interrupted  whenever  the  furnace 
requires  re-lining  or  patching,  which  happens  quite  frequently. 

An  examination  of  the  lay-out  plans  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  smith  shops  discloses  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
preferred  method  of  groupiiJg  small  forges  for  hand  work,  but 
the  indications  are  that  such  forges  should  be  spaced  not  less 
than  15  ft.  center  to  center  (preferably  more),  should  be 
ranged  along  the  side  of  the  shop,  and  stood  at  an  angle  to  the 
side  wall;  this  makes  the  wall  available  for  tool  racks,  and 
leaves  the  finished  work  lying  on  the  ground  adjacent  to  the 
gangway,  from  which  it  can  be  gathered  up  without  inter- 
fering with  the  smiths  and  helpers.  Medium  and  large  forges 
are  usually  equipped  with  swing  cranes,  and  can  be  used  to 
best  advantage  when  located  away  from  walls.  The  modern 
smith  shop  should  have  both  a  pressure  fan  for  blast  and  an 
exhaust  fan  to  clear  away  smoke;  the  down  draft  system  of 
exhaust  has  been  much  used  of  late,  but  is  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. 

Bolt  headers,  bulldozers  and  forging  machines  are  items  in 
the  essential  equipment  of  the  railway  smith  shop.  These  and 
steam  hammers  require  the  use  of  dies  and  formers,  some  of 
them  very  heavy;  provision  should  be  made  for  storing  them 
outside  the  shop,  and  a  hand  traveling  crane  is  very  useful  in 
this  connection. 

The  general  scrap  yard  should  be  located  near  the  smith 
shop,  in  order  that  as  much  wrought-iron  scrap  may  be  re- 
deemed as  possible.  With  electric  driving  available  a  shear 
may  be  located  in  the  scrap  yard,  and  at  a  few  shops  a  small 
train  of  rolls  (with  heating  furnaces)  is  provided,  in  order 
that  rods  may  be  rerolled  to  smaller  sizes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


STEEL-FRAME,     SIDE-DOOR,     SUBURBAN     PASSENGER 

CARS. 


Illinois   Central  Railboao. 


The  most  interesting  and  important  development  of  recent 
years  in  passenger  transportation  equipment  is  now  nearly 
ready  for  practical  application  on  the  Illinois  Central  at  the 
Chicago  terminal.  Eight  suburban  cars  are  being  built  upon 
a  new  plan  which  has  been  worked  out  most  carefully  and 
completely  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Sullivan,  assistant  second  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Wm.  Renshaw,  superintendent  of  machinery, 
of  this  road.  The  basis  of  construction  is  the  use  of  side  doors. 
This  necessitated  steel  under  and  upper  frames  and  involved  a 
large  number  of  new  and  difficult  problems,  all  of  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  solved  in  an  admirable  manner.  When 
the  cars  are  completed  they  will  be  fully  illustrated  in  this 
journal.  We  are  now  permitted  to  present  the  theory  under- 
lying this  development,  which  we  believe  to  be  one  of  great  im- 
portance. 

At  the  time  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  this  road  learned 
the  value  of  the  side-door  principle  in  handling  19,000,000  pas- 
sengers in  the  most  satisfactory  service  of  the  kind  ever  at- 
tempted. With  the  crude  side-door  equipment  in  temporary 
use  at  that  time  it  was  found  possible  to  load  1,000  passengers 
in  10  seconds  and  unload  them  in  the  same  amount  of  time, 
without  the  pushing  and  crowding  incident  to  such  movements 
in  cars  of  the  end-door  type,  and  in  contrast  with  the  violent 
struggles  and  personal  injuries  which  occur  during  rush  hours 
on  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  elevated  railroads. 

So  successful  was  this  method  in  facilitating  train  move- 
ments that  upon  one  occasion  five  trains,  each  carrying  1,000 
passengers,  were  loaded  and  discharged  successively  from  one 
platform  in  four  minutes,  and  this  rate  of  movement  could 
have  been  maintained  longer  had  not  the  rush  subsided.  As  it 
was,  the  total  number  of  passengers  transported  on  the  day  oT 
maximum  traffic  was  509,000,  without  mishap  of  any  kind. 

The  concentration  of  crowds  of  passengers  at  the  ends  of 
cars  is  wrong  as  a  transportation  principle.  It  is  manifest  that 
a  plurality  of  side  doors  causes  a  diffusion  of  movement,  de- 
creases congestion  and  accelerates  progress.  If  the  mean  dis- 
tance traveled  is  one-half  the  width  Instead  of  one-half  the 
length  of  a  car,  the  movement  will  be  quicker,  aside  from  the 
crowding.  With  side  doors  ordinary  stops  may  be  reduced  to 
from  3  to  5  seconds  and  a  car  may  be  entirely  emptied  or  filled 
in  10  seconds.  Ten  passengers  will  use  each  door,  and  this 
number  is  independent  of  the  length  of  the  car.  A  long  car 
may  therefore  be  unloaded  as  quickly  as  a  short  one,  and  long 
cars  increase  the  capacity  of  a  train.  For  unloading  60  pas- 
sengers from  a  car  having  two  end  doors,  30  seconds  are  re- 
quired as  compared  with  10  seconds  for  a  side  door  car.  If 
the  cars  hold  120  passengers  this  means  two  passengers  per 
second  in  one  case  and  12  in  the  other,  under  normal  condi- 
tions. Doors  placed  in  one  side  of  a  cajr  will  not  cause  a 
troublesome  draft  in  cold  weather. 

With  a  side  aisle  and  transverse  seats,  passengers  may  enter 
any  door  and  find  seats  after  the  train  has  started,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  delays  incident  to  searching  for  a  seat  from  door  to 
door,  thus  equalizing  the  distribution  as  in  cars  with  end 
doors.  In  this  respect  this  construction  is  an  improvement 
over  foreign  practice  and  also  that  used  at  the  time  of  the 
World's  Fair. 

With  the  high  acceleration  of  modern  electric  service  and 
frequent  stops  as  in  large  cities,  the  frequency  of  train  move- 
ment will  depend  for  its  ultimate  development  upon  the  time 
consumed  in  station  stops  rather  than  that  in  the  movement 
between  stations.  The  type  of  cars  and  character  of  move- 
ments of  passengers  to  and  from  them  will  play  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  future.  Now  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  construction  have  been  solved  the  car  with  side  doors 
seems  likely  to  replace  that  with  end  doors. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  show  only  seating  plans  and 
are  not  intended  to  represent  the  actual  construction.     The 
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diagrams  represent  a  car  65  ft  long  and  10  ft.  6  ins.  wide 
which  will  employ  steel  framing. 

Plan  No.  1  is  intended  for  a  road  with  terminal  loops,  and 
platforms  on  the  outside  of  the  track,  although  it  may  be  used 
without  the  terminal  loops  by  having  the  platforms  on  the 
same  side  (east  or  west)  of  each  track.  Plan  No.  2  serves  the 
same  purpose  as  plan  No.  1,  with  the  further  provision  that 
passengers  may  enter  and  leave  the  car  on  both  sides.  This 
plan  is  intended  for  use  where  the  platforms  are  principally 
on  one  side,  with  an  occasional  island  platform  on  the  other 
side  of  the  track.  The  capacity  of  this  plan  is  the  same  as 
that  of  plan  No.  1.  Plan  No.  3  is  intended  for  use  where  there 
is  considerable  travel  of  moderate  volume  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  car  on  both  sides.  The  provision  of  having  the  aisle 
extend  one-half  length  on  each  side,  with  cross  aisle  in  the 
middle,  is  a  desirable  one  where  there  is  no  great  rush  of 
travel,  as  it  gives  the  seated  passengers  the  same  freedom 
from  passing  travel  in  and  out  of  the  car,  as  does  plan  No.  1. 
There  is,  however,  a  loss  of  a  few  seats  by  this  arrangement, 
this  plan  for  the  small  car  seating  four  passengers  less  than 
plans  Nos.  1  and  2.  Plan  No.  4,  with  aisles  and  doors  the  full 
length  on  both  sides  of  the  car,  is  designed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  very  heaviest  travel,  with  frequent  stops  at 


Upon  the  IlUnois  Central  Railroad  two  sizes  of  suburban 
cars  are  at  present  in  use— the  small  car,  which  is  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  those  of  the  elevated  railroads,  with  seating 
capacity  of  48  passengers;  and  what  is  known  as  the  large 
suburban  car,  which  is  51  ft.  long,  8  ft.  6  ins.  wide,  with  seating 
capacity  of  56  passengers. 

On  the  Illinois  Central  it  Is  desirable  to  increase  the  sire  of 
cars  so  as  to  utilize  all  the  space  available  between  the  plat- 
forms at  stations,  which  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  width 
of  10  ft.  6  ins.;  and  a  length  of  65  ft.  is  found  to  be  a  suitable 
one  for  that  service.  Some  comparisons  have  been  made  show- 
ing the  difference  between  the  cars  at  present  in  use  and  the 
large  improved  car.  The  most  noticeable  difference  is  in  the 
seating  capacity,  which  is  increased  114  per  cent.,  with  an  in- 
crease of  but  27  per  cent  in  the  length  of  the  car.    The  fol- 
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STEEL-FRAME,    SIDE-DOOR    SUBURBAN    PASSENGER    CARS. 
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Intermediate  stations  having  platforms  on  both  sides  of  the 
track. 

The  weight  of  the  new  car  per  passenger  by  this  construction 
will  be  greatly  reduced,  combined  with  an  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  car  beyond  that  of  anything  heretofore  at- 
tained in  car  construction,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 

figures: 
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160  lbs.  800  lbs. 
76  lbs.  380  lbs. 
81  Ibl.  406  lbs. 


lowing  table  shows  the  seating,  standing  and  total  capacity  of 
the  different  plans  compared  with  the  cars  now  in  use; 

•  ;.'.                         Standing  Total 

, — Capacity — »  Capacity 

Clear  of  Seats,  Seats, 

Seating    Entrance  Standing  Standing 

/vV.'.          Capacity,  and  Exit.  Full,  and  Clear,  and  FulL 

48               60  168  180 

48               60  168  180 

53              65  168  180 

72              96  168  192 

0              41  56  97 

In  the  matter  of  standing  room  there  is  great  advantage  to 
the  passengers  in  that  so  large  a  number  can  stand  clear  of 
the  entrances  and  exits.  It  is  also  an  advantage  to  avoid  hav- 
ing a  large  group  of  passengers  standing  together,  particularly 
when  dependent  for  support  upon  straps  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  car.  The  solid  group  of  passengers  which  can 
gather  in  one  mass  in  a  car  having  a  wide  center  aisle  will  bo 


Plan  1 120 

Plan  2  120 

Plan  3  115 

Plan  4  96 

I.  C.  suburban 56 
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less  able  to  resist  the  lunging  effect  of  high  rates  of  accelera- 
tion and  retardation  than  when  they  can  individually  brace 
themselves  against  a  rigid  support  of  medium  height,  and 
thus  avoid  discomfort,  and  frequently  the  distress  that  comes 
from  the  swaying  of  such  a  mass  of  passengers. 

It  is  of  more  importance  now  than  ever  before  that  passen- 
ger cars  should  be  constructed  of  the  greatest  strength,  con- 
sistent with  reasonable  weight.  To  obtain  this  result,  a  metal 
frame  work  is  necessary  not  only  for  the  floor  of  the  car,  but 
for  the  walls  and  roof,  in  order  that  when  collisions  occur, 
especially  at  high  rates  of  speed,  or  when  derailments  occur 
and  cars  rub  against  the  walls  of  tunnels  or  other  structures, 
the  floor  and  sides  of  the  car  will  not  be  demolished,  as  is 
quite  likely  to  be  the  case  with  lightly  constructed  wooden  cars. 

The  greatly  increased  capacity  of  the  improved  suburban  car 
is  not  due  altogether  to  its  larger  size,  as  the  following  com- 
parative statement  shows  that  per  foot  of  length  the  new  car 
has  46  per  cent,  greater  carrying  capacity  than  the  old: 

Present  Improved  Suburban. 

Suburban.  Plan  1.  Plan  2.  Plan  3.  Plan  4. 

Length     of    cars 51  ft.  65   ft.  65   ft.  65   ft.  65   ft. 

Length  of  cars  per  cent 100  127  127  127  127 

Passengers    seated     56  120  120  115  96 

Passengers  seated,   per  cent...  100  214  214  205  171 

Passengers     standing     41  60  60  65  96 

Passengers  standing,  per  cent.  .100  146  146  159  234 

Passengers,  total   97  180  180  180  192 

Passengers,   total,   per   cent 100  186  186  186  198 

Passengers  per  foot,  seated.  ..  .      1.10  1.85  1.85  1.77  1.48 

Passengers  per  ft.,  seated  p.   e.  100  i68  168  161  134 

Passengers    per    foot,    standing.      0.80  0.92  0.92  1.00  1.48 

Passengers  per   ft.,   stand.,   p.  c.lOO  115  115  125  185 

Passengers  per  foot,   total 1.90  2.77  2.77  2.77  2.95 

Passengers  per  ft.   total,   p.   c.lOO  146  146  146  155 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  improved  car  Is  the  side 
door,  of  which  in  a  car  65  ft.  long,  12  may  be  placed  on  each 
side  for  entrance  and  exit  of  passengers,  in  addition  to  end 
doors  to  permit  of  passing  from  one  car  to  another.  The  side 
doors  may  be  operated  either  by  hand  or  by  compressed  air. 
the  controlling  mechanism  being  located  within  the  walls  of 
the  car  and  out  of  sight.  The  mechanism  provides  for  the 
positive  opening,  closing  and  locking  of  the  doors  by  air  or  by 
hand.  It  also  provides  for  closing  the  doors,  locking  and  un- 
locking, but  not  opening  them,  leaving  that  to  be  done  by  the 
passengers,  which  during  the  season  of  cold  weather  would 
probably  be  the  preferable  way.  The  doors  may  be  operated 
from  either  end  of  the  car,  and  if  necessary  also  from  the 
middle.  The  quickness  with  which  the  doors  may  be  manipu- 
lated and  the  absolute  control  of  them  by  the  trainmen  will 
greatly  reduce  the  time  of  the  stops. 

We  consider  that  the  door  arrangement  of  these  cars  pos- 
sesses especial  merit  in  safeguarding  the  passengers  from  per- 
sonal injury.  There  being  no  hand-holds  on  the  outside  of 
the  car  and  no  possible  means  of  effecting  an  entrance  when 
the  doors  have  been  closed,  there  is  no  temptation  nor  any  op- 
portunity for  a  belated  passenger  to  get  aboard  after  the  train 
has  started;  neither  is  there  any  opportunity  for  a  passenger 
to  get  off  the  train  before  it  has  come  to  a  full  stop,  because 
all  of  the  doors  are  closed  by  air  pressure  and  can  be  released 
only  by  the  trainmen,  which  will  not  be  done  until  the  train 
has  stopped.  All  movements,  therefore,  of  entrance  and  exit 
can  be  made  only  when  the  train  is  standing  at  the  station 
platform,  and  one  of  the  principal  hazards  of  the  service  is 
thus  eliminated. 

As  to  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  doors;  the  walls  of  the 
car  being  hollow  and  the  doors  moving  between  them,  there  is 
no  chance  for  a  passenger  to  be  caught  and  injured  by  them 
when  opened;  when  closed,  the  movement,  at  flist  rapid,  is 
graduated  automatically  by  air  cushions,  so  that  the  ffnal 
closing  movement  is  gentle  and  safe.  Should  any  portion  of 
a  passenger's  garment  become  caught  by  the  door  when  clos- 
ing, the  elasticity  of  the  air  pressure  against  the  door  will 
admit  of  the  garment  being  withdrawn  without  injury. 
Furthermore,  the  air  cylinder  for  the  operation  of  the  doors 
being  quite  small,  it  has  not  sufficient  power  to  cause  injury 
by  its  pressure  should  a  passenger  inadvertently  be  caught  in 
the  doorway  when  the  door  is  closing. 

The  transverse  arrangement  of  seats,  with  side  aisles  and 
doors,  made  possible  by  the  metal  construction  used,  permits 
the  car  to  be  made  of  the  greatest  width  for  the  distance  be 


tween  the  tracks.  Upon  important  terminals,  where  land 
values  are  high  and  traflSc  dense,  there  is  need  for  the  most 
complete  utilization  of  available  space,  and  when  combined 
with  the  wide  car  of  maximum  seating  capacity  the  quickest 
possible  movement  in  loading  and  unloading  passengers  is 
effected  by  means  of  side  doors,  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  ultimate  earning  capacity  of  the  property 
are  attained  so  far  as  such  conditions  are  dependent  upon  the 
vehicle  of  transportation.  The  introduction  of  this  type  of 
car  is  destined  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  rapid 
passenger  transportation. 


NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  AND  CAR  SHOPS. 


COLLINWOOD,    OHIO. 


LAKE  SHORE  &    MICHIUAN   SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 


IX. 


Tests  of  Cittinc  Speeds,  Shapes  of  Tools,  Heat  Treatment, 


In  connection  with  the  motor-driven  machinery  of  these 
shops,  a  systematic  study  of  machine-tool  operation  is  being 
made,  and  at  this  point  an  account  of  tests  of  cutting  speeds 
with  high-speed  tool  steels  is  introduced  in  the  series  of 
articles.  These  tests  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  H,  Vaughan, 
assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power. 

The  intention  at  first  was  to  make  a  comparative  test  be- 
tween various  makes  of  steel,  determine  which  of  them  gave 
the  best  results  in  service  and  ascertain  what  could  be  ex- 
pected in  regular  work.  Mr.  Vaughan  soon  decided,  however, 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  take  one  brand  that  showed 
good  results  and  make  suflBcient  experiments  with  that  to  de- 
termine what  could  be  expected,  and  then  endeavor  to  carry 
out  the  results  in  the  shop,  leaving  the  comparison  between 
one  steel  and  another  until  later.  It  is  not  so  Important  to 
obtain  the  small  percentage  of  increase  of  output  that  one 
good  steel  can  give  over  another,  as  it  is  to  obtain  the  greatly 
increased  output  that  several  of  the  new  high-speed  steels 
can  give  over  the  old  water-hardening  steels. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tests  were  all  made  with  1-10-in. 
feeds.  The  feed  is  one  of  the  factors  affecting  the  cutting 
speed  in  any  tool  and  material,  the  cut  being  the  other;  to 
state  at  what  speed  a  cut  can  be  taken,  it  is  necessary  to  also 
specify  the  feed  and  depth  of  cut.  In  the  majority  of  locomo- 
tive work  the  cuts  do  not  appear  to  vary  sufficiently  to  affect 
the  question  very  much,  but  the  amount  of  feed  is  a  different 
matter  and  is  very  important.  By  adopting  a  constant  feed 
for  all  roughing  work  as  far  as  possible,  this  variable,  which 
is  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  is  eliminated. 

This  system  is  being  introduced  at  the  Collinwood  shops 
with  very  satisfactory  results,  as  the  cutting  problem  at  once 
becomes  very  simple  and  can  be  watched  by  practically  noting 
the  speed  at  which  the  work  is  running. 

The  machine  used  during  all  the  experiments  was  a  Pond 
28-in.  engine  lathe,  direct  driven  by  a  motor  of  l^^-h.^?.,  which 
could  be  temporarily  overloaded  to  about  12-h.p.  All  tools 
were  ground  in  a  Sellers  universal  grinder,  permitting  them  to 
be  ground  accurately  to  any  desired  angles. 

The  series  of  experiments  were  made  upon  three  classes  of 
material — axle  steel,  wrought  iron,  and  cast  iron — to  deter- 
mine the  proper  cutting-speed,  feed,  and  depth  of  cut  to  be 
used,  as  well  as  the  best  methods  of  treating  the  steel,  and  the 
correct  angles  for  grinding.  A  lateral  feed  of  1-10  in.  was  at 
once  adopted  as  being  satisfactory  for  most  classes  of  work. 
A  coarser  feed  would  be  very  severe  upon  the  point  of  the 
tool,  and  many  cases  may  arise  requiring  a  finer  feed,  depend- 
ing upon  the  character  of  the  work. 

The  question  of  the  most  efficient  depth  of  cut  is  one  which 
cannot  be  definitely  answered  from  the  data  at  hand,  because 
the  power  of  the  driving  motor  did  not  permit  a  cut  to  be 
taken  which  was  at  all  near  the  capacity  of  the  tool.  By  vary- 
ing the  cut  through  the  range  possible  the   indications  were 
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that  the  life  of  the  tool  at  a  constant  feed  and  cutting  speed 
was  independent  of  the  depth  of  cut.  This  is  reasonable,  for 
although  the  work  of  removing  the  metal  increases  directly 
as  the  depth  of  cut,  after  the  point  of  the  tool  is  buried,  the 
cutting  edge  provided  to  do  this  work  is  increased  a  like 
amount.    The  remaining  points  must  be  taken  up  separately. 

MEDIUM    STEEL. 

On  axle  steel  the  preliminary  tests  of  Styrian  tool  steel,  run 
dry  with  the  tool  ground  with  5-deg.  end  rake  and  25-deg. 
side  rake,  showed  a  well  defined  limit  of  cutting  speed  at  about 
45  ft.  per  minute,  beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to  go  with- 
out very  quickly  ruining  the  tool.  At  48-ft.  per  minute  the 
tool  lasted  12i^  minutes  with  a  1-10-in.  x  S-lti-in.  cut,  being  very 
hot  all  of  the  time,  the  chips  coming  off  a  deep  blue.  It  seemed 
reasonable  to  suppose  from  the  endurance  of  the  tool  while  hot 
that  if  the  heat  generated  by  cutting  could  be  absorbed  and 
carried  away  before  it  had  time  to  heat  the  tool,  the  life  of 
the  tool  would  be  greatly  prolonged,  and  the  cutting  speed 
might  be  increased. 

A  water  jet  applied  above  the  work  would  not  accomplish 
this  result  on  account  of  the  water  not  coming  into  contact 
with  the  tool  at  the  cutting  edge.  So  a  %-in.  copper  tube  con- 
nected to  an  elevated  cask  was  carried  along  the  tool  rest  on 
the  leading  side,  the  end  directed  upward  toward  the 
point  of  the  tool  at  an  angle  of  45  degs.,  and  through  this  was 
forced  a  mixture  of  lard  oil,  resinous  soap  and  water,  at  vari- 
ous heads  up  to  12  ft.  The  above  mentioned  location  of  the 
jet  was  found  to  have  the  greatest  cooling  effect  upon  the  tool, 
and  splashed  the  least  water;  the  results  obtained  from  this 
arrangement  of  the  water  jet  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  its  use  on  steel  work.  Other  condi- 
tions being  the  same,  a  tool  which  burnt  in  15  minutes  run- 
ning dry  will  run  with  the  water  jet  for  an  hour  or  more  in 
good  condition.  It  is  necessary  to  use  just  enough  water  to 
carry  away  the  heat. 

It  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  the  maximum 
safe  cutting  speed  with  a  water  jet  is  practically  the  same  as 
without.  The  explanation  is  probably  this:  When  tools  have 
iteen  removed  from  the  lathe  after  cutting  with  the  water  jet, 
they  have  all  been  found  more  or  less  blue  for  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  cutting  edge,  showing  that  the  water  had  not  reached 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  tool,  even  when  applied  under  con- 
siderable pressure.  At  speeds  up  to  45  ft.  per  minute  the  body 
of  the  tool  conducts  the  heat  away  from  the  edge  rapidly 
enough  to  prevent  overheating,  but  at  higher  speeds  this  ac- 
tion is  not  fast  enough  and  the  local  temperature  rises  to  a 
point  which  weakens  the  steel  so  that  the  side  clearance  is 
worn  away,  spoiling  the  tool. 

A  very  thorough  investigation  was  made  of  the  proper  angles 
at  which  to  grind  the  tools.  The  results  indicated  that  a  tool 
with  small  side  rake  would  last  somewhat  longer  than  one 
ground  at  a  greater  angle,  on  account  of  the  stronger  backing 
of  the  cutting  edge,  the  difference  being  greater  when  running 
dry  than  with  a  water  jet.  But  the  action  of  the  tools  in  re- 
moving metal  is  that  of  a  continual  shearing  in  a  plane  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  top  face  of  the  tool.  For  a  given  feed  the 
area  over  which  this  shearing  takes  place  is  much  greater  for 
a  flat-topped  tool  than  for  one  with  considerable  side  rake; 
hence,  the  power  required  to  drive  a  flat  tool  is  correspondingly 
greater. 

This  statement  is  verified  by  Che  fact  that  the  chips  from  a 
flat-topped  tool  are  blue  and  wear  deep  into  the  top  of  the  tool, 
even  with  a  water  jet  in  use,  while  those  from  a  thin-edged 
tool  are  not  discolored  and  the  tool  is  not  worn,  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  regrinding. 

On  a  continuous  cut,  with  the  water  jet,  it  was  found  en- 
tirely safe  to  use  a  side  rake  angle  of  35  degs.  to  the  horizon- 
tal, cutting  40  ft.  per  minute,  but  on  an  intermittent  cut,  the 
edge  is  likely  to  be  nicked,  causing  overheating;  so  for  average 
use  an  angle  of  25  degs.  is  recommended.  Using  this  sharp 
angle  with  the  nose  of  the  tool  ground  symmetrically  brings 
the  point  very  low.  So  it  is  recommended  that  the  nose  be 
ground  at  an  angle  of  about  15  degs.  to  the  shank,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  sketch,  which  has  the  effect  of  raising 
the  point,  and  makes  a  much  easier  running  tool. 


Tools  hardened  in  oil  showed  an  endurance  nearly  100  per 
cent,  greater  than  when  hardened  in  the  air  blast.  The  best 
results  are  produced  by  heating  a  small  portion  of  the  end  of 


Tool  wiUi  SyminetricaUjr  Qrouad  Noee. 


Nose  Ground  at  an^le  of  IS ^  ji.B. 

the  tool  to  a  bright  red  and  cooling  in  oil.  This  makes  a  hard 
edge,  but  does  not  harden  the  body  of  the  tool,  leaving  it 
tough,  and  making  a  tool  adapted  to  heavy  service.  The  only 
objection  to  oil  hardening  is  that  it  sometimes  cracks  the  tool, 
although  seldom  so  seriously  as  to  impair  its  strength. 

WROUGHT    IBOX. 

For  the  proper  speed  of  cutting  wrought  iron  no  definite 
figures  can  be  given,  as  this  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  slag  in  the  iron.  On  good  clear  iron  speeds  of  over 
80  ft.  per  minute  can  be  maintained  easily,  with  a  1-10-in.  feed 
and  3-16-in.  cut,  using  a  25-deg.  to  30-deg.  tool  and  a  water  jet, 
but  a  piece  of  cinder  is  apt  to  ruin  a  tool  at  once,  even  when 
running  as  slow  as  40  ft.  per  minute. 

The  indications  are  that  a  speed  of  60  ft.  per  minute  win 
generally  be  found  satisfactory,  using  a  water  jet,  with  tools 
ground  and  hardened  the  same  as  for  steel. 

C.\ST    IKON. 

On  cast  iron,  excellent  results  were  obtained  from  tools 
hardened  by  being  heated  to  a  welding  heat  and  cooled  beside 
the  fire.  Such  a  tool  will  not  hold  a  fine  enough  edge  for 
finishing,  but  for  roughing  cuts  on  medium  iron,  it  will  far 
outwear  an  oil  tempered  tool.  The  side  rake  angle  recom- 
mended for  these  tools  is  15  degs.  They  may  be  run  safely  at 
from  45  to  55  ft.  per  minute,  depending  upon  the  density  of  the 
iron.  If  much  scale  is  to  be  cut,  40  ft.  is  the  highest  safe  si)eed. 
Light  finishing  cuts  with  oil  hardened  tools  may  be  run  as 
high  as  85  ft.  per  minute,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

Cutting-off  tools  should  be  oil  hardened  and  will  last  longer 
if  the  sharp  corners  are  removed.  They  will  stand  a  speed  of 
40  ft.  per  minute,  but  the  cross  feed  allowable  varies  from 
.012-in.  to  .025-in..  depending  upon  the  hardness  of  the  iron.  If 
the  feed  is  kept  at  the  upper  limit  and  the  cutting  speed  is 
reduced,  the  tool  will  not  last  as  long  as  with  the  high  speed 
and  finer  feed. 

Electrical  measurements  of  power  showed  that  a  roughing 
tool  working  upon  cast  iron  would  absorb,  without  breaking 
down,  only  about  50  per  cent,  as  much  power  as  a  tool  of  the 
same  hardness  cutting  clean  wrought  iron,  both  being  ground 
to  suit  the  material  worked  upon.  Coupled  with  the  fact  that 
a  piece  of  slag  in  a  wrought  iron  cwt  will  ruin  a  tool  with  no 
increase  in  the  power  required,  this  indicates  that  the  life  of 
a  cutting  tool  is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  metal  it 
is  cutting  as  well  as  upon  the  power  absorbed. 

It  is  known  that  a  tool  applied  with  considerable  pressure 
to  a  slow  speed  emery  wheel  will  burn  much  sooner  than  if 
applied  more  lightly  to  the  same  wheel  running  faster.  Work- 
ing upon  a  material  such  as  cast  iron,  whose  action  upon  a 
tool  is  similar  to  that  of  an  emery  wheel,  some  benefit  may 
result  from  the  use  of  a  high  speed  with  a  fine  feed  and  con- 
sequent low  pressure  against  the  side  of  the  tool.  But  in  the 
case  of  wrought  iron  and  steel,  although  no  data  on  the  sub- 
ject are  at  hand,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  increase  of  speed 
possible  would  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  the  feed. 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  principal  results  of  the 
tests:  , ..  .  ..  . 

■  ~                < Angles. \    Speed.  Feed. 

Ponn  of  Side       End  Clear-     Pt.  Per  Ins.  Per 

Material.                 Tool.  Rake.   Rake.   ance.          Mln.  Rev. 

Axle     steel RouBhinR.  25°        10°        8»        S5  to  45  .10 

Wrought     iron..    Roughing.  25°       10°       8°       35  to  80  .10 

Cast     iron Roughing.  15"        10°        «°        45  to  55  .10 

Cast    iron Cutting-off.  0°         0°       8°           40  .012  to  .025 
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STEEL    FRAMES    FOR    CARS. 


A  Steel  Feame  Box  Cab. 


BY   C.    A.    SELET. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEEB  CHICAGO,  EOCK  ISLAND  &  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  editor  of  the  American 
E.Ntii-NEf:B,  "Has  the  time  arrived  when  it  is  good  business 
policy  to  discard  wood  in  favor  of  steel  for  car  underframes?" 
I  wish  to  say  from  the  mechanical  and  designer's  standpoint, 
that  steel  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  its  usefulness,  not  only 
for  underframes,  but  for  side  and  end  frames  as  well,  and  the 
only  steel  underframe  car  that  I  would  advocate  would  be  a 
flat  car.  The  American  Engineer  has  kept  the  railway  world 
well  informed  in  regard  to  car  designs  and,  among  others,  the 
composite  cars  built  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  illustrate  my 
argument. 

The  frames  of  these  cars,  which  are  the  carrying  members, 
are  of  steel;   the  bodies,  which  serve  merely  to  retain  the  load. 


and  this  supposition  has  been  borne  out  by  the  pei-formance  of 
the  cars,  now  nearly  two  years  in  service. 

Some  roads  have  reinforced  their  weak,  wooden  side  fram- 
ing by  introducing  steel  channels  or  Z  bars  to  resist  lateral 
bulging  under  load.  As  these  are  not  combined  with  the  frame 
and  are  not  under  vertical  stress  they  have  only  their  own  in- 
herent lateral  strength  and  are  an  expensive  addition.  Th« 
majority  of  box  cars  have  comparatively  weak  ends  and  the 
amount  of  repairs  on  this  account  is  very  great,  and  has  been 
much  increased  of  late  years,  due  to  severe  shocks  in  switch- 
ing and  the  greater  weight  of  modern  cars.  Some  roads  have 
used  steel  in  the  ends  of  box  and  stock  cars  with  great  ad- 
vantage as  a  strengthener  and  no  expedient  in  wood  construc- 
tion can  equal  the  strength  gained  thereby. 

The  accompanying  engravings  illustrate  a  study  in  steel 
frame  box  car  design  for  a  car  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation standard  dimensions,  viz.,  36  ft.  x  8  ft  6  ins.  x  8  ft 
Some  modifications  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  design  are  here 
shown,  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  advantage. 

The  side  posts  are  Z  bars  with  an  easy  connection  top  and 
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A   STEEL-FRAME   BOX   CAR— BY   C.    A.   SELEY. 


are  of  wood,  a  material  lighter  and  cheaper  than  steel,  lasting 
its  natural  life,  easily  repaired  and  maintained.  These  cars 
are  very  staunch,  of  light  weight,  and  consequently  carry  a 
high  percentage  of  revenue  load,  besides  having  other  advan- 
-  tages  not  necessary  to  take  up  at  this  time.  These  designs 
embrace  gondola,  hopper  and  box  cars  and  their  success  proves 
the  designer's  contention  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  these  cars 
at  least,  to  provide  the  carrying  strength  in  the  underframing. 
The  sides  of  gondolas  and  hoppers  offer  an  opportunity  for  a 
truss,  to  be  made  of  the  side  framing,  that  will  carry  any  de- 
sired load  without  truss  rods  under  the  car.  In  the  cars  re- 
ferred to  the  trussed  sides  carry  nearly  half  of  the  load,  the 
remainder  being  carried  by  center  sills.  It  is  not  believed 
that  the  scheme  of  relieving  the  center  sills  of  load  and  using 
light  members  for  the  pulling  and  buflSng  trusses  only  is  the 
better  one. 

Box  car  designing  offers  a  less  inviting  field  for  the  use  of 
steel  as  the  side  door  opening  interrupts  the  truss  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  put  diagonals  in  the  doorway  to  make  it  com- 
plete. Notwithstanding  this,  100  box  cars  were  built  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  in  1901  which  have  given  excel- 
lent service.  These  cars  have  complete  steel  frames  up  to  and 
including  the  side  and  end  plates,  and  were  illustrated  in  the 
American  Engineer  in  May,  1902.  The  only  doubt  the  designer 
had  in  reference  to  these  cars  was  in  regard  to  the  ability  of 
the  sides  to  resist  bulging  with  a  flowing  load,  as  of  grain. 
The  posts  and  braces  were  mainly  of  3-in.  channels  and  it  was 
believed  that  when  stressed  by  a  heavy  load  that  the  tension 
members  would  be  aided  thereby  to  reeist  deflection  laterally 


bottom,  and  being  the  tension  members,  they  will  resist  very 
considerable  lateral  stress,  their  cross  section  being  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  the  vertical  requirements  for  strength.  The 
flooring  rests  directly  on  the  sills  instead  of  on  furring  strips, 
and  sufllcient  nailing  strips  are  provided  for  center,  inter- 
mediate and  end  nailing.  Instead  of  sectional  side  girths  a 
through  girth  of  iron  with  wooden  blocking  is  provided  for  the 
bottom  girth,  and  the  upper  girths  are  as  usually  provided  in 
wooden  cars.  An  outside  steel  roof  is  provided.  No  particular 
draft  gear  is  meant  to  be  suggested,  the  provision  shown 
merely  indicating  that  the  draft  is  to  come  direct  to  the  center 
sills. 

The  upper  framing  shown  has  several  strong  points.  The 
ends  are  very  strong  and  will  not  give  away  readily  to  the 
pounding  of  a  shifting  load.  The  sides  are  strong  to  resist 
lateral  bulging  under  flowing  loads.  The  vertical  strength  of 
the  center  sills  and  side  framing.is  suflicient  to  carry  a  load  of 
88,000  lbs.  without  undue  deflection,  and,  in  fact,  the  vertical 
deflection  of  the  sides  of  these  cars  is  not  noticeable  under 
full  loads. 

An  incidental  point  of  advantage  in  cars  with  steel  truss 
sides  is  their  stiffness  to  resist  racking  of  the  body  and  roof, 
and  this  will  lessen  in  a  marked  degree  the  necessity  for  re- 
nailing  the  siding  and  roofing,  a  class  of  repairs  much  called 
for  with  weak  superstructures. 

Now,  £18  to  whether  the  use  of  steel  as  above  described  is 
justified  as  against  the  use  of  wood  is  clearly  one  of  the  mar- 
kets and  delivery  and  not  of  mechanical  adaptability.  There 
are  manifest  advanta£:ee  in  favor  of  steel  in  the  way  of  reduc- 
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tion  of  dead  weight  which  contributes  to  the  carrying  of  an 
increased  percentage  of  paying  loads,  also  a  reduction  of  main- 
tenance charges  due  to  the  structure  being  stronger  and  better 
able  to  resist  shocks  and  loosening  from  wear.  In  case  of 
wreck  there  is  a  great  amount  of  salvage,  as  bent  and  twisted 
members  can  be  straightened  and  used  again;  whereas  if  of 
wood  a  renewal  is  required.  In  heavy  repairs  of  wooden  cars 
the  new  material  cost  will  run  from  60  to  75  per  cent,  of  the 


total,  while  if  steel  is  used  the  labor  cost  will  be  represented 
by  the  above  figures;  leaving  but  25  to  40  per  cent,  as  the  cost 
of  new  material  required,  and  in  composite  cars  this  is  mainly 
for  lumber  and  not  steel.  All  these  points  should  be  care- 
fully weighed  and  credited  against  the  increased  cost  of  a 
steel  car  over  a  wooden  one,  and  if  properly  appreciated  the 
writer  believes  that  not  only  steel  underframes,  but  side  and 
end  frames  for  all  classes  of  cars  are  fully  justified. 
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ATCHISON,    TOPEKA    &    SANTA    FE    RAILWAY. 

G.  R.  Henderson,  Superintendent  Motive  Power.  Baldwin   Locomotive  Works,  Builders. 
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DIAGRAM   OF  LOCOMOTIVE   AND  TENDEB. 


FIREBOX,   SHOWING   5-IN.    MUD   RING. 


Style  No. I. 
BOWS     OTHER    THAN 


Style  NO. 2. 
CE.NTfIB     ROWS. 


CENTEB. 

CROWN    STAYS. 
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VAUCLAIN   FOUR-CYLINDER  BALANCED-COMPOUND    LOCOMOTIVE. 
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G.  R.  Henderson,  Superintendent  Motive  Power.  Baldwin  L<xx>moti\e  Works,  Builders. 
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COMPOUND    PASSENGER    LOCO  VIOTIVES,    4-4-2    TYPE. 


V.vix'LAiN  Fovb-Cylindkb  Balanced  SYSTE.\f. 


ATCHISON,   TOPEKA   &   SANTA  FE   RAILWAY. 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  are  building,  to  their  own 
design,  four  haianced  compound  locomotives  for  passenger 
service  on  the  S«nta  Fe.  Mr.  G.  R.  Henderson,  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  has  given  his  permission  for  the  publication 
of  this  description. 


These  engines  are  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Plant 
System  engine  (Amkrican  Engineek,  March,  1902,  page  72). 
These  are  of  the  four-coupled  type  and  have  cylinders  exactly 
like  those  of  the  earlier  engine  except  as  to  minor  details.  The 
tractive  power  of  the  new  design  is  24,000  lbs.  when  working 
as  a  compound  and  the  cylinders  are  approximately  equivalent 
to  18.9  in.  simple  cylinders.  The  weight  on  drivers  is  to  bo 
90.000  lbs.,  but  with  the  balanced  construction,  undoubtedly  a 
much  greater  weight  than  this  can  be  placed  on  these  wheels 
without  more — and  probably  very  much  less — injury  to  the 
track  than  would  be  caused  by  a  locomotive  of  the  usual  sys- 
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ATCHISON      TOPEKA    &    SANTA    FE    RAILWAY. 
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■em  of  counterbalancing.  The  writer  has  long  held  the  opin- 
ion that  a  self-balanced  engine  offered  an  opportunity  to 
greatly  increase  the  weight  on  driving  wheels  and  thus  obtain 
;n  the  best  possible  way  the  advantages  of  a  traction  increaser 
■vhich  would  be  available  all  the  time  and  yet  not  subject  the 
;rack  to  more  punishment  than  it  now  receives  with  the  pre- 
vailing wheel  weights.  The  advent  of  this  construction  upon 
J,  road  like  the  Santa  Fe  is  an  event  of  great  importance.  "We 
aope  it  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  development  of  American 
locomotive  practice  in  favor  of  good  balancing,  the  best  pos- 
Mble  use  of  steam  and  a  division  of  the  stresses  among  a 
arger  number  of  parts  of  the  running  gear,  which  may  there- 
fore be  made  lighter  and  actually  reduce  repairs  and  failures. 

Among  the  engravings  is  a  preliminary  diagram  of  the 
locomotive  with  its  tender,  which  is  a  large  one,  carrying 
S.400  gals,  of  water.  The  boiler  is  of  the  wide  firebox  type  for 
coal  burning.  The  mud  ring  is  5  in.  wide  at  the  sides,  to 
assist  circulation.  While  the  tubes  are  18  ft.  long,  the  heating 
surface  is  500  sq.  ft.  less  than  that  of  the  4-4-2  type  locomotives 
on  the  New  York  Central.  One  of  the  drawings  illustrates  the 
irank  axle,  which  differs  in  many  respects  from  that  used  on 
the  Plant  System  engine.  The  main  bearings  are  11%  x  10 
ins.,  the  crank  pins  10  x  4  ins.,  the  wheel  fits  10  x  8%  ins.  and 
the  crank  webs  20  in.  wide  by  5  in.  thick. 

The  method  of  balancing  and  the  remarkably  light  weights 
employed  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  sketch  and  the  drawing 
of  the  driving  wheels.  A  summary  of  the  revolving  weights 
referred  to  in  the  sketch  is  as  follows: 

REVOLVING    WEIGHTS. 

Pin  No.  1.  Pin  No.  2.                   Pin  No.   3. 

Inside.  Outside, 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

403  423 

588  180  153 

88  214  174 

-..  148  148 

1.079  965  475  G-.:    «■ 

This  leaves  1,079,  minus  965,  or  114  lbs.  excess  revoTvlng 
weight  on  the  inside  of  the  main  wheel.  The  reciprocating 
weights  are  as  follows:  v;^^:-'V:- 

RECIPROCATING     PARTS. 

Inside.  Outside. 

Piston     356  463 

Crosshead 310  310 

Main  rod  on  crosshead  pin.  .      149  156 

Totals     815  924 

This   leaves   929,   minus   815,   or  114   lbs.   of   reciprocating 


weight  in  the  main  wheel.  The  114  lbs.  of  reciprocating 
weights  are  balanced  in  the  main  wheel  by  114  lbs.  excess 
revolving  weight  inside  the  main  wheel,  thus  requiring  no 
counterbalance  in  that  wheel.  The  balance  for  475  lbs.  is 
required  in  the  rear  wheel  and  this  is  accomplished  by  a 
weight  of  208  lbs.  with  a  radius  of  28y2  in.,  as  indicated  in  the 
diagram.  :  v'  .;■-, 


Ratios. 
Heating  surface  to  volume  of  high  pressure  cylinders. . . . 

Tractive  weight  to  heating  surface 

Tractive   weight   to   tractive  effort v  •  •  •  r  •> 

Tractive    effort    to    heating    surface . . . ;.  •> . . .  #  ^ » i  .» 

Heating  surface  to  grate  area .■.*•.»■'; . .-.  :■.  .\. . . .  . 

Tractive  effort   X    diameter  of  drivers  to  beating  surface. 

Heating  suriace  to  tractive  effort 

Total    weight    to    heating    surface 


=  571 

=  29.7 

=  3.Y6 

=  7.92 

=  61.3 
,  .=     578- 

.=  12.C% 

=  61.7 


VAUCLAIN      4-CYLINDER      BALANCED      COMPOUND      PASSENGER 

LOCOMOTIVE. 

ATCHISON,    TOPEKA    &    SANTA    F£    RAILWAY. 

Gauge —  ...• 4  't-  8^   *°*- 

Cylinder  . ;  v. >:, .V*..*..  •  •  -15  and  25  x  26  inii. 

Valve    .;«;....  ...i, .>■.'•♦•'  • Balance   piston 

Boiler — Type.  '".  ......................  v .» . . "; Wagon    top 

Diameter    ., ,  ..'»•.< . . .' 66   Ins. 

Thicliness  of  sheets ,\.i,....v. . . . .  ,,11A6  and  13/16  ins. 

Working   pressure ..«-. ^ «..'..*.> .:..• 220    lbs. 

Fuel    i.  .....,."...•,.. Soft   toal 

Staying   .... ,..,,»,.»;»,.. Radial 

Firebox — Material Steel 

Length 107  15/16  ins. ;   width,  66  inc. 

Depth  front,  75  '^  ins. ;  back,  67  %  ins- 
Thickness  of  sheets,  .si^es,  %  ;  back,  %  ;  crown.  %  ;  tube,  7/16  in. 
Water  space..... front,  4^    ins.;  sides,  5   ins.;   back,   4   ins. 

Tubes — Material   i.  i.i..",ii,  .V." Iron;   wire  gauge  No.  11 

Number 273 ;  diameter,  2%  ins. ;  back.  4  Ins. 

Heating  surface — ^Firebox 190   sq.   ft. 

Tul)es ^.. .2.839    sq.    ft. 

Total .iji  ;..'. .;  i-.»,.»v..:.'.  i.  ..    3,029  sq.  ft. 

Grate   area 49.4    sq.    ft. 

Driving  wheels — Diameter  outside 73   ins. 

Diameter  of  center 66    ins. 

Journals main.  10  x  11  ins. ;  others.  9  x  12  ins. 

Engine  truck  wheels — Diameter j:34  %  Ins. 

Journals 

Trailing  wheels — Diameter 
Journals   

Wheel    base — Driving.  .....  ..  i, 

Rigid 

Total  engine 

Total   engine   and  tender.  .  . 


>  ••  •  •',•  V  •  f  •  »*  •.■•  •[■•-•  "^  •  ^'*  •  •  •  •  ' 


6  X  10  ins. 

44  ins. 

8  X  12  Ins. 

...6   ft.   4  Ins. 

15  ft. 

..29   ft.   6  ins. 

58  ft.  3Vt  ins. 


.-,,.......90,000  lbs. 

, ...=.i.. ..52,UO0   lbs. 


Weight — On  driving  wheels. ....... .  J-.-,,: ..•..",.. 

On  truck,  front « .,'.•,.,♦.■..  .,i...i 

On  trailing   wheels,   estimate. ..*>  i .  i-. 45,000    lbs. 

Total  engine 187,000  lbs. 

Total  engine  and  tender,  about 327,000  ibs. 

Tank— Capacity    8,400   gals. 

Tender — Wheels ....-, No.  8  ;  diameter,  34  hi   ins. 

Journals ....; &%  x  10  ins. 


STEEL    UNDERFRAMES   AND    STEEL    CARS. 


A  Business   Question. 


Does  it  pay,  from  a  business  standpoint,  to  build  cars  of 
80,000  lbs.  capacity  and  over  with  wooden  underframes? 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 
Office  of  General  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power. 
If  I  had  to  pay  for  equipment  out  of  my  own  pocket,  I 
would  certainly  build  cars  of  forty  tons  capacity  and  over, 
with  metal  underframes.  From  personal  observation,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  life  of  a  car  with  wooden  frames,  no 
matter  how  strongly  built,  will  be  very  short;  also  that  it  will 
suffer  considerable  damage  when  mixed  with  steel  cars  in  the 
long  and  heavy  trains  that  are  hauled  by  modern  locomotives. 
That  the  cost  of  repairs  of  steel  cars  will  be  less  than  that  of 
wooden  cars  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  and  the  experience  we 
have  had  so  far  confirms  this  view.  Of  course,  cars  with  steel 
underframes  have  not  been  in  service  as  long  as  is  the  case 
with  wooden  cars,  and  when  they  advance  in  age  the  cost  of 
maintenance  will  undoubtedly  be  greater  than  it  is  during  the 
first  few  years  of  their  life.  I  think,  however,  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  predict  that  the  final  cost  will  be  considerably  less  for 
the  steel  cars  than  for  the  others.  F.  D.  Casanave, 

General  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad. 
Office  of  General  Superintendent  Motive  Power,  Rolling  Stock 
and  Machinery. 

I  would  say  in  a  general  way,  that  I  think  we  cannot  much 
longer  delay  the  use  of  the  steel  underframe,  and  it  also  looks 
as  though  the  upper  structure  of  cars  would  tend  toward  steel. 

J.  F.  Deems, 
General    Superintendent   Motive    Power,    Rolling    Stock    and 
Machinery.  / :  \ ;  ;, 


■icy 


Erie  Railroad  Company. 
"'  Office  Mechanical  Superintendent 

The  time  has  passed  when  steel  construction  should  be  con- 
sidered experimental.  I  cannot  indicate,  however,  that  for 
cars  of  80,000  lbs.  capacity  we  should  yet  depart  from  wood 
underframes,  as  the  first  cost  and  type  of  construction  have 
appealed  to  me  as  good  practice  up  to  the  present  time.  For 
anything  over  80,000  lbs.  capacity  we  are  in  favor  of  encourag- 
ing and  adopting  steel  for  underframes.  The  greatest  objec- 
tion to  steel  construction  in  the  past  and,  I  may  say,  even  at 
the  present  time,  is  in  the  design  and  arrangement  for  secur- 
ing the  box  to  the  steel  underframe  in  lx>x  cars.  We  think, 
however,  that  this  can  be  overcome,  and  the  100,000-lb  capacity 
car  of  the  future  should  embody  in  its  make-up,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  type  of  metal  construction,  which,  from  our  point  of 
view,  is  quite  as  essential  in  a  box  car  as  in  other  cars. 

W.  S.  MOBBIS, 

;.;.-.  Mechanical  Superintendent. 
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Southern  Pacific  Company. 
Office  of  General  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 
We  have  as  yet  had  no  personal  experience  wlt^  steel  cars, 
although  we  are  now  having  some  3,100  cars  built  with  pressed 
ateel  underframes.  I  believe  the  steel  underframe  has  come 
to  stay.  At  a  meeting  of  the  motive-power  officers  of  all  of  the 
Harriman  lines,  now  in  session  here,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter  it  was  decided  to  adopt  steel  under- 
frames for  all  future  freight  equipment.  H.  J.  Small, 

General  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company. 
Office  of  the  General  Superintendent. 
My  experience  and  observation  in  the  matter  of  metal  under- 
frames for  cars  are  not  sufficient  to  express  a  decided  opinion. 
With  tlie  cars  with  which  I  have  had  experience  I  wouM  say 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  metal  underframe  is  materially 
greater  than  without.  It  is  possible  and,  I  think,  probable 
that  it  is  more  a  matter  of  design,  and  I  question  whether  the 
details  of  design  are  yet  sufficiently  worked  out  and  demon- 
strated, but  there  are  several  cars  of  various  designs  in  service 
now,  and  I  think  they  will  enable  us  to  settle  this  question  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  J.  N.  Barb, 

General  Superintendent. 


Grand  Trunk  Railway. 
Office  of  Third  Vice-President. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  company  has  not  operated  any 
steel  cars  or  cars  with  steel  underframing,  I  am  unable  to 
speak  from  any  personal  experience.  Our  opinion  is  that  it 
is  economy  to  construct  cars  up  to  and  including  those  of  a 
capacity  of  40  tons,  of  wood,  but  that  on  cars  with  a  capacity 
of  more  than  40  tons,  it  would  prove  economy  to  use  the  steel 
underframing;  and  in  coal  cars,  where  the  car  is  a  hopper, 
self-clearing  type,  steel  throughout  is  desirable.  As  this  com- 
pany now  has  on  order  steel  cars  of  50  tons  capacity,  we  will 
be  able  later  on  to  speak  from  practical  experience. 

Frank  W.  Mobse, 
Third  Vice-President. 


The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co. 
Office  of  Superintendent  Motive  Power  and  Equipment. 
I  would  say  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  time  has 
arrived  for  substituting  steel  for  wooden  construction  in  the 
underframe  of  all  cars  of  40-ton  capacity  and  over.  In  regard 
to  the  box  cars,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  built  with  the 
steel,  underframe,  I  think  the  wooden  sills  now  used  as  a 
foundation  for  the  box  of  the  car  are  too  light.  We  have  had 
several  cars  of  this  type  in  our  shops  for  repairs,  and  found 
the  wooden  sills  on  top  of  the  steel  underframe  had  split,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  if  these  cars  had  a  combination  Z-bar  and 
4  X  8-in.  outside  sill  for  holding  the  frame  of  the  box,  the  car 
would  be  very  much  improved.  T.  S.  Lloyd, 

Superintendent  Motive  Power  and  Equipment. 


The  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  Company. 

Motive  Power  Department. 

Our  standard  for  all  box,  furniture,  stock  and  refrigerator 
cars  of  60,000  lbs.   capacity  and  over  is  steel   Underframing. 

After  a  test  of  nearly  four  years  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  steel  underframing  is  a  decided  success,  and 
in  my  opinion,  with  steel  cars,  equipped  with  strong  and  suit- 
able draft  gear  and  steel  trucks,  very  little,  if  any,  running 
repairs  will  be  needed.  My  experience  has  been  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  construct  a  draft  gear  on  a  wooden  car 
which  will  withstand  the  shocks  and  strains  to  which  a  car  is 
subjected  in  the  heavy  tonnage  trains  of  today.  I  realize  that 
serious  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  steel  sides  and  floors 
on  gondolas  on  account  of  corrosion.  This  is  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, as  serious  as  is  claimed;  nor  will  the  corrosion  equal  the 
running  repairs  that  are  necessary  on  wooden  cars.  At  any 
rate,  the  corrosion  objection  cannot  be  made  against  steel 
underframing.  A.  L.  Hdmphret, 

Superintendent  Motive  Power, 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway. 
Motive  Power  Department. 
I  think  there  is  no  question  but  what  steel  underframes  are 
specially  desirable  for  large  capacity  cars.  With  cars  of  less 
than  80,000  pounds  capacity  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
design  a  steel  underframe  which  will  be  as  light  as  the  or- 
dinarily adopted  wooden  frame,  but  when  the  capacity  reaches 
80,000  pounds  it  can  be  done  without  difficulty,  and  as  the 
capacity  is  still  more  increased  the  advantage  will  be  un- 
questionably with  the  steel  underframing.  The  ordinary 
freight  cars  in  this  country  adapt  themselves  very  conven- 
iently to  steel  underframing,  and  there  have  been  hopper  bot- 
tom gondolas,  drop  bottom  gondolas,  box  cars,  and  practically 
all  varieties  built  with  this  framing.  With  stock  cars  it  seems 
in  a  measure  undesirable  on  account  of  the  drippings  from  the 
cars  having  an  action  upon  the  metal  parts  and  tending  to 
quickly  corrode  them,  but  there  are  very  few  stock  cars  that 
are  built  of  over  00,000  pounds  capacity.  We  have  very  little 
information  that  would  show  us  positively  the  advantage  in 
dollars  and  cents  of  the  steel  frame  car  over  the  wooden  car 
in  the  way  of  repairs,  but  we  know  from  experience  that  under 
ordinary  service  and  with  the  ordinary  care  in  protecting 
them  from  rust  and  corrosion  that  the  frames  will  last  very 
much  longer  than  wooden  frames,  which  are  subject  to  decay 
and  checking.  The  heavy  pulling  strains  induced  in  the 
drafts  of  freight  cars  by  the  large  locomotives  of  the  present 
day  more  than  ever  make  this  type  of  car  desirable,  and  par- 
ticularly as  center  sills  can  be  obtained  of  sufficient  depth  to 
embody  the  draft  rigging  and  also  to  take  the  pressure  from 
the  buffer  blocks,  when  cars  are  so  provided.  Taking  all 
points  into  consideratidn,  we  think  there  is  no  question  but 
for  large  capacity  cars — that  is  over  60,000  pounds,  and  some 
times  with  60,000  pounds — the  advantages  are  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  steel  frame  car.  G.  R.  Henderson, 

Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


Railroad. 


Office  of  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 
I  hardly  believe  that  the  subject  is  open  to  discussion.  The 
experience  all  roads  are  having  who  are  using  the  large  steel 
lUO.OUO  lbs.  capacity  cars  is  tnat  they  are  very  hard  on  the 
lighter  wooden  cars,  and  the  only  way  I  see  in  which  we  can 
permanently  save  our  l.ghter  cars  is  by  substituting  steel  cen- 
ter sills  with  the  same  heavy  draft  gear  as  used  on  our  100,000 
lbs.  capacity  cars.  We  are  doing  this  at  the  present  time  m 
our  60,000  lbs.  capacity  coal  cars.  It  costs  us  quite  a  little 
money,  but  we  nevertheless  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  doing 
it,  as  the  only  salvation  the  old  wooden  car  has  is  in  having  the 
same  strength  through  the  center  sills  and  draft  gear  that  the 
Heavier  car  has.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible 
to  design  a  car  and  have  things  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  oi 
the  car,  but  believe  that  the  center  sills  and  the  draft  rigging 
have  got  to  be  made  the  same  on  the  60,000  lbs.  capacity  car 
that  we  have  on  the  100,000  lbs.  car  if  we  expect  them  to  run  in 
the  same  trains  and  stand  the  same  hard  usage.  It  is  only  one 
step  further  to  substituting  an  ejitire  steel  underframing  for 
all  cars.  This  we  intend  to  do  in  all  new  work,  .,nd  in  all 
repair  work  where  the  cars  are  running  in  trains  that  have  the 

heavy  100,000-lb  capacity  cars  in  right  along.    On  the  

Railroad  we  have  no  l)ox  cars  over  80,000  lbs.  capacity — 


and  comparatively  few  of  them — so  that  it  is  not  immediately 
necessary  to  go  into  the  steel  underframing  in  this  class  of 
car,  although  all  new  cars  that  we  are  having  built  are  built  on 
these  lines.  With  the  coal  car  the  situation  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent,  as  we  run   solid   trains   from   the  and  

regions  to  tide  water,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  cars  in 
these  trains  are  the  regular  100,000  lbs.  capacity  steel  car,  and 
it  is  becoming  very  apparent  that  the  life  of  our  ordinary 
wooden  car  is  going  to  be  very  much  reduced  unless  the  matter 
is  taken  in  hand  very  promptly  and  steel  center  sills  substi- 
tuted for  the  present  wooden  construction. 


Superintendent  Motive  Power, 


June,  1903. 
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The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company. 
Unquestionably  the  steel  underframe  is  a  good  thing,  but  I 
l>elieve  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  economical  to  use  it 
under  cars  of  less  than  80,000  lbs.  capacity.  We  believe  that 
cars  of  40,000,  50,000  and  60,000  lbs.  capacity  can  be  built  on 
wood  frames  of  sufficient  strength  and  at  a  much  smaller  cost, 
but  for  any  heavier  capacity  it  is  undoubtedly  wise  to  use 
steel  underframes.  These  remarks  are  purely  an  opinion,  and 
are  not  based  on  actual  observance.  While  this  company  has 
a  large  equipment  of  all-steel  cars,  we  have  none  with  a  steel 
underframe  only.  L.  H.  Tubneb, 

Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


Railroad. 


New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company. 

[Editob's  Note. — This  letter  was  written  before  Mr.  Waitt 
severed  his  connection  with  this  road.] 

In  my  opinion,  the  time  has  not  come  to  take  the  position 
absolutely  that  steel  should  be  substituted  for  wood  for  under- 
frames of  cars.  I  think,  however,  that  such  a  change  is  desir- 
able and  is  In  the  line  of  ultimate  economy.  Personally,  I  am 
so  well  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  this  change  that  I 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  and  advocating  the 
steel  underframe  on  new  freight  cars  of  40  tons  capacity  and 
over.  Experience  is  rapidly  being  developed  with  steel  under- 
frames which  will  undoubtedly  clearly  demonstrate  that,  even 
ffith  slightly  greater  first  cost,  the  net  result  due  to  less  ex- 
pense in  repairs,  and  greater  value  of  scrap,  is  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  steel  underframe.  The  steel  underframe  can  W? 
designed  to  give  lighter  weight  with  greater  strength,  and  the 
steel  sills  can  be  protected  so  as  to  reduce  the  depreciation 
from  corrosion  to  a  small  feature,  which,  as  compared  with 
decay  of  wood,  will  show  the  advantage  in  favor  of  steel.  A 
steel  underframe  makes  possible  much  greater  stability  in 
design  for  draft  rigging,  which  in  wooden  cars  is  a  source  of 
heavy  expense  for  repairs.  In  designing  cars  with  steel 
underframes  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  providing 
for  good  protective  features  against  corrosion.  If  steel  is 
given  a  protective  coating,  care  should  be  taken  in  the  design 
to  prevent  friction  from  slight  moving  of  parts  which  would 
in  any  way  destroy  the  coating.  It  is  also  desirable  to  as  far 
as  possible  give  easy  access  to  as  much  of  the  metal  as  possible 
for  inspection,  cleaning  and  painting.  In  conclusion,  I  believe 
the  steel  underframe  is  the  coming  type,  and  that  it  is  coming 
to  stay.  A.  M.  Waitt, 

Superintendent  Motive  Power  and  Rolling  Stock. 


Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad  in  Nebraska. 

Office  of  Superintendent  Motive  Powers 
I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  steel  car  is  much  better  than 
the  wooden  construction.  The  steel  underframing  has  much  in 
its  favor.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  steel  underframing  will 
last  for  an  almost  indefinite  time  under  box  cars.  The  draft 
riggil^g  can  be  attached  in  a  more  rigid  and  permanent  way  on 
steelttars  than  is  possible  on  wooden  construction,  and  with 
the  present  double-spring  rigging  the  annoyance  and  cost  of 
repairs  due  to  failure  of  draft  rigging  should  almost  entirely 
disappear.  Of  course,  cars  are  not  built  to  be  wrecked,  but  the 
experience  with  the  steel  underframe  cars  has  shown  that 
they  are  not  nearly  so  easily  damaged  in  a  wreck  as  are  the 
wooden  cars.  I  am  in  some  doubt  as  concerns  the  steel  under- 
framing  for  coal  cars.  The  question  here  seems  to  me  to  be 
whether  the  wooden  sill  will  rot  out  quicker  than  a  steel  sill 
will  rust  out.  In  the  case  of  coal  cars,  both  classes  of  sills 
are  exposed  to  the  weather.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  4hat  the 
steel  underframing  is  also  the  most  desirable  in  coal  cars.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  a  question  of  the  desirability  of 
steel  underframing.  but  rather  how  soon  can  we  get  them  and 
get  ourselves  in  shape  to  take  care  of  them.  I  am  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  an  underframing  made  of  merchant 
shapes.  I  believe  cars  built  of  these  shapes  are  cheaper  to 
repair  than  those  made  of  special  sections,  and  again,  the  ma- 
terial can  be  obtained  more  readily.  R.  D.  Smith, 

Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


Office  of  the  General  Manager. 
We  are  preparing  designs  of  steel  underframes  for  the 
various  types  of  our  freight  cars  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with 
the  intention  of  eventually  using  the  steel  underframe  con- 
struction for  all  new  cars.  As  this  is  an  evolution  as  a  result 
of  a  number  of  years'  study  and  experience,  it  is  about  as  good 
evidence  as  you  could  have  that  in  our  judgment  it  is  a  good 
business  proposition  to  discard  wood  for  steel  for  underframes. 


General  Manager. 


Btiflington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad  in  Nebraska. 
Office  of  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 
It  seems  to  me  that  for  a  great  deal  of  freight  the  concen- 
tration of  loads  into  fewer  units  is  so  advantageous  from  a 
train-tonnage  and  traffic-handling  standiK)int  that  there  can  be 
little  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  using  steel  members  for 
underframes.  Steel  bridges  have  entirely  taken  the  place  of 
wooden  bridges,  and  I  believe  that,  with  the  heavier  loads  and 
with  the  consequent  heavier  shocks  that  our  equipment  now 
receives,  steel  underframes  will  undoubtedly  be  regarded  in 
future  as  the  proper  material  for  most  of  our  freight-car 
equipment.  T  .;-:  -   ,.'  G.  W.  Rhodes. 

■..■-;   Assistant  General  Superintendent. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Mechanical  Department. 

I  referred  your  letter  in  connection  with  steel  car  construc- 
tion to  our  master  car  builder,  and  he  has  answered  me  as 
follows:  •,^_.  .;  .    • 

•'I  would  say  that  In  my  opinion  steel  underframes,  with  or 
without  truss-rods,  are  very  desirable  for  freight  cars  of  40 
tons  capacity  or  over.  Wood  is  becoming  more  difficult  to 
obtain  every  year,  and  when  obtained  is  almost  always  un- 
seasoned and  more  or  less  defective,  and  in  consequence  the 
floor  frames  of  all  classes  of  freight  cars  lose  shape  as  well  as 
strength,  and  deteriorate  very  rapidly.  It  would  appear  from 
the  great  demand  for  steel  floor  frames  at  the  present  time 
that  the  only  reason  they  are  not  more  extensively  used  is  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  them  fast  enough.  The  steel-frame  car 
has  shown  its  reliability  as  well  as  its  ability  to  withstand 
severe  shocks  and  derailment,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
repairs  to  it  amount  to  nothing  except  in  cases  of  accident  or 
derailment,  any  reasonable  expenditure  in  this  direction  is  in 
the  line  of  economy.  The  pressed  steel  frame,  being  practi- 
cally the  pioneer,  is  in  very  extended  use,  and  would  appear  to 
.be  very  desirable  as  long  as  it  keeps  out  of  trouble,  but  when 
from  any  cause  the  frame  becomes  distorted  it  appears  to  be 
an  absolute  necessity  to  return  the  car  to  the  builders  for  re- 
pairs. The  steel  floor  frame  built  from  merchant  rolled  sec- 
tions, while  possibly  more  expensive  at  the  outset  and  some- 
what heavier,  obviates  these  objections.  But  there  have  been 
many  mistakes  made  in  building  steel  frames,  on  account  of 
improper  distribution  of  material.  In  addition  to  this,  there- 
have  been  many  mistakes  made  in  the  way  of  unnecessary  dead 
weight.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  however,  that  the  steel 
floor  frame  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  the  freight  car  of  five 
years  hence  will  have  not  only  steel  floor  frames  but  quite 
likely  steel  upper  frames.  In  connection  with  the  steel  floor 
frame,  a  good  friction  draft  rigging  should  make  it  possible 
to  operate  cars  with  practically  no  repairs.  The  greatest 
enemy  the  steel  floor  frame  has  at  the  present  time  is  rust, 
and  with  the  many  efforts  now  being  made  to  secure  something 
that  will  prevent  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  science  will 
produce  something  which  will  remove  this  last  objection  and 
make  the  steel  floor  frame  an  unqualified  success." 

I  will  add  that  I  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Fowler's  views  in  this 
matter.  We  have  casually  considered  the  qiiestiop  of  steel 
underframes  for  our  future  new  equipment,  but  we  have  de- 
cided that  for  the  present  at  least  we  will  not  change  from 
wood  construction.  E.  A.  Williams, 

:; :  ^  ;.  e     Superintendent  Rolling  Stock. 
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Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company. 
Office  of  Superintendent  Motive  Power  and  Equipment. 
In  my  opinion,  the  underframes  of  5U-ton  cars  and  upward 
should  be  made  of  steel.  In  regard  to  4U-ton  cars,  1  am  not 
sure.  Figures  from  the  manufacturers  show  that  our  40-ton 
box  ear  would  tost  from  |100  to  |125  more  per  car  with  steel 
than  with  wooden  underframes.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  not  warrant 

this.  E.    D.    BRO^fNER, 

Superintendent  Motive  Power  and  Equipment. 


Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 
Office  of  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  matter  of 
steel  car  frames  for  freight-car  use,  excepting  the  Harvey  car, 
and  the  pipe-framed  car,  neither  of  which  designs  was  success- 
ful, owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  principally  based  on  a 
substitution  of  metal  for  wood,  following  the  original  design 
and  pattern  intended  for  a  wooden  car,  and  without  due  refer- 
ence to  the  proper  use  of  steel.  Ihe  result  of  much  investiga- 
tion and  close  study  on  this  subject  has  led  me  to  feel  posi- 
tively certain  that  the  underframes  of  all  cars  of  80,000  capac- 
ity and  over  should  ue  built  of  steel,  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  steel  frame  made  out  of  commercial  shapes  is  lighter 
than  the  timl)er  trussed  frame  of  equal  strength.  The  steel 
frame  has  less  dctiection  under  load  and  is  not  so  easily  dis- 
torted. The  strength  of  the  steel  frame  is  not  seriously  inter- 
fered with  by  shrinkage,  as  is  the  case  with  the  wooden  frame. 

The  steel  frame,  when  properly  constructed,  do-s  not  require 
tiguiening  up,  but  when  once  riveted  together  is  complete  for 
all  time,  barring  accident  For  hopper  and  gondola  cars  I 
believe  strongly  that  the  side  framing  should  also  be  of  steel, 
and  I  l)elieve  in  the  use  of  steel  end  posts  in  box  cars,  but  do 
not  believe  in  steel  side  trussing  for  box  cars.  With  steel 
frames  a  better  and  more  elastic  draft  gear  is  desired  than  with 
the  wooden  frames,  to  save  the  couplers  from  injury,  as  the 
narshness  of  the  biow  is  much  greater  when  struck  by  a  rigid 
steel-framed  car  than  by  a  wooden  car,  where  the  sills  will 
yield  a  trifle  at  the  instant  of  contact.  Experience  has  shown 
that  cars  with  properly  built  steel  underframes  cost  very  little 
for  body  repairs,  and  that  the  investment  of  a  small  amount  of 
money  in  such  metal  underframes  pays  a  handsome  interest  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

R.  P.  C.  Sanderson, 
Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


Maine  Central  Railroad  Company. 
Office  of  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 
My  experience  with  steel  cars,  and  also  with  cars  of  over 
30  tons  capacity,  is  limited,  since  the  road  with  which  I  am 
connected  owns  no  such  cars.  We  have,  however,  at  the  present 
time  a  good  many  foreign  cars,  both  of  large  capacity  and  of 
steel  construction,  running  over  our  road,  and  since  almost  all 
of  them  are  practically  new  cars,  they  give  us  very  little 
trouble.  Almost  all  the  wooden  cars  of  40  tons  capacity  are 
box  cars,  and  thus  far  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  developing 
any  such  weakness  as  would  justify  the  conclusion  that  all 
wooden  constru<tion  is  unfit  for  box  cars  of  this  capacity. 
Almost  all  the  flat  and  gondola  cars  of  over  30  tons  capacity 
which  we  handle  have  steel  underframes,  and  we  have  not  yet 
found  that  these  steel  underframes  require  any  repairs.  My 
own  feeling  in  the  matter  is  that  a  well-constructed  wooden 
box  car  of  r.o.OOO  to  80,000  lbs.  capacity  will  give  excellent  satis- 
faction and  prove  durable  under  existing  conditions  of  service. 
In  spite  of  the  hard  treatment  to  which  freight  cars  are  sub- 
jected in  freight  yards,  I  do  not  find  that  our  own  30-ton 
capacity  wooden  box  cars  built  in  the  last  three  years  are  going 
to  pieces  in  a  serious  way,  and  I  question  whether  the  very 
considerable  difference  in  cost  of  the  higher  capacity  box  cars 
with  steel  underframes  is  justified  by  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  In  the  case  of  gondola  and  flat  cars,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  question  is  very  different.  It  may  be 
possible  to  build  a  wooden  flat  car  which  will  successfully  with- 
stand  the  treatment  to  which   cars  are  subject,   but   I   am 


doubtful  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  believe  that  a  good  steel  flat  car 
is  distinctly  a  good  investment  to-day.  Where  the  conditions 
of  service  make  hopper  or  self-discharging  coal  cars  desirable 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  higher  capacity  steel  car  is  the  proper 
thing,  although  the  question  of  expense  in  maintaining  the 
steel  superstructure  of  coal  cars  is  one  which  requires  more 
experience  and  careful  consideration.  P.  M.  Hammett, 

Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


& 


Railroad. 


Office  of  Master  Car  Builder. 
I  have  not  yet  taken  very  kindly  to  steel  cars,  and  esi)ecially 
to  that  class  of  steel  cars  that  carry  coal.  I  think  none  of 
them  have  been  in  service  long  enough  yet  to  test  their  econ- 
omy as  compared  with  a  first-class  wooden  car.  I  mean  so  far 
as  concerns  the  deterioration  of  the  metal  caused  by  sulphur, 
acids,  rust,  etc.  It  is  barely  possible  that  our  railroading  in 
this  section  is  not  severe  enough  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  metal 
cars,  and  that  may  bias  ray  opinion  somewhat.  I  certainly  be- 
lieve that  a  metal  car,  so  long  as  it  does  not  seriously  rust  or 
become  weakened  by  sulphur  or  chemicals,  will,  in  the  same 
class  of  service,  be  maintained  at  a  lower  cost  of  repairs  than 
the  ordinary  wooden  car.  Time  will  tell  whether  or  not  I  am 
right  on  this  subject.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  making  use 
of  this  letter,  except  that   I   do  not  wish   its  author  quoted. 


Master  Car  Builder. 


Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
Office  of  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Our  experience  in  the  handling  of  copper  ores  and  smelter 
supplies  has  taught  us  that  a  wooden  car  will  not  stand  up 
under  the  tests  necessary  to  subject  them  to.  We  use  the  pressed 
steel  cars  of  100,000  lbs.  capacity  for  ore  and  other  smelter 
material,  and  do  not  find  any  noticeable  deterioration  by  rea- 
son of  corrosion.  We  paint  interiors  of  cars  used  in  flue  dust 
service.  The  only  serious  problem  in  tiie  use  of  large-capacity 
steel  cars  is  the  development  of  sharp  flanges,  caused  by  the 
sagging  of  bolsters,  the  load  being  carried  on  side  bearings 
and  preventing  proper  curvature  of  trucks.  The  distance  be- 
tween side  bearings  has  been  increased,  but  does  not  afford  the 
necessary  remedy,  as  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  bolster 
sags  to  its  old  position.  We  are  experimenting  with  different 
forms  of  side  bearings  that  will  engage  the  load  but  permit 
proper  curvature  of  trucks.  Whether  or  not  we  can  solve  the 
problem  is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture.        M.  S.  Dean, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 


Railroad. 

Motive  Power  Department. 
While  we  have  not  been  users  of  metal  underframing  to 
any  extent,  we  have  had  considerable  experience  with  it  on 
cars  belonging  to  other  companies,  and  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  it,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  not  arrived 
for  such  a  change,  excepting  the  use  of  metal  for  center  sills 
only.  We  have  used  wooden  underframing  with  metal  center 
sills  to  a  very  great  extent  with  complete  success.  I  believe 
it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  railroad  companies  to  construct 
certain  classes  of  freight  cars  with  steel  center  sills  in  the 
wooden  underframe,  such  metal  sills  to  be  so  arranged  that 
the  strains  of  pulling  and  buffing  will  come  in  direct  line  with 
the  couplers.  There  are  other  classes  of  cars,  such  as  ore  cars, 
which  are  very  short  in  construction,  and  can  be  built  cheaper 
with  wooden  underframe,  which,  if  properly  constructed,  tak- 
ing the  corrosion  into  consideration,  will.  I  believe,  outlast  the 
metal  underframe  made  of  present  weights.  We  have  had  200 
50-ton  capacity  ore  cars  in  service  since  April,  1900,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  number  was  increased  to  600,  all  having 
wooden  construction  throughout,  and  up  to  the  present  writing 
we  have  spent  practically  nothing  for  maintenance  of  these 
cars.  As  to  box  cars:  I  think  it  a  well-established  fact  that 
wooden  sides  and  intermediate  sills  will,  barring  accident, 
last  from  twelve  to  twenty  years,  and  metal  sills  will  become 
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useless  from  corrosion  before  this  length  of  time.  Where 
metal  underframes  are  used  in  the  construction  of  a  box  car 
I  know  of  no  way  the  braces  can  be  applied  to  perform  the 
same  service  given  in  wooden  underframe  cars.  Where  the 
latter  are  properly  constructed  the  camber  is  put  in  with  the 
braces,  and  the  seasoning  of  the  sill  and  plate  will  bring  the 
settlement  on  the  braces,  but  it  will  not  settle  below  a 
straight  line,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  car  is  therefore  held 
firmly  in  position.  This  feature  cannot  be  obtained  where  the 
underframing  is  of  metal,  because  there  is  no  camber  in  the 
car  when  built,  and  when  the  roof-plate  and  the  wooden  rests 
for  posts  and  braces  season  a  little  there  will  be  no  settle- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  the  wooden  underframe  car,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  braces  become  loose,  allowing  the  top 
portion  of  the  car  to  work,  and  this  working  and  racking  is 
very  detrimental.  The  roof,  sides,  doors,  floor,  posts,  braces 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  portion  of  the  car  above  the  sills,  as 
well  as  the  couplers,  springs,  followers,  draw-lugs,  trucks,  bol- 
sters, air-brakes  and  fittings,  will  depreciate  as  much  where 
the  underframing  of  the  car  is  of  metal  as  it  will  in  the  case 
of  a  wooden  underframe,  so  that  the  only  portion  on  which 
the  depreciation  will  differ  will  be  in  the  underframing  itself. 


Master  Car  Builder. 


Railroad. 


Office  of  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 
I  think  we  have  arrived  at  the  time  when  the  wooden  under- 
framing  will  be  largely  superseded  by  steel  from  the  fact  that 
with  engines  of  tractive  power  running  from  40,000  to  60,000 
lbs.  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  satisfactory  wooden  structure  t^ 
stand  the  racket  induced  by  such  heavy  strains  either  in  ten- 
sion or  compression;  even  if  the  wooden  underframing  con- 
struction is  to  be  perpetuated  it  would  seem  as  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  central  member  of  steel  be  embodied  in 
that  construction  to  provide  for  the  longitudinal  strains  of 
tension  and  compression.  If  a  railroad  is  entirely  circum- 
scribed with  its  own  business  and  does  not  interchange,  and 
the  motive  power  is  not  of  the  increasing  capacity  of  the  day,  a 
wooden  underframe  construction  might  be  perpetuated,  but  for 
interchange  business  all  over  ihe  country  I  believe  that  a 
wooden  underframe  in  new  construction  will  soon  be  a  thing  of 

the  past.  . 

Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


Chicago  Great  Western  Railway. 
Office  of  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  steel  underframe  cars  of  any 
capacity,  nor  wooden  cars  of  a  capacity  greater  than  35  tons, 
and  not  having  an  accurate  distribution  of  cost  of  maintenance 
of  wooden  cars  under  40  tons,  I  have  some  hesitation  in  at- 
tempting to  answer  the  question. 

To  consider  the  question  as  related  to  30  and  35-ton  cars,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  wood  and  steel  underframe  box  cars 
have  the  same  light  weight;  that  wooden  cars  cost  $800  and 
steel  underframe  cars  $950;  that  depreciation  of  a  wooden 
car  is  5  per  cent,  and  of  a  steel  car  3  per  cent,  per  annum; 
that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  wooden  cars  of  good  construc- 
tion is  as  follows: 

Material  per  Labor  per  Total  per  Total  oer 

car  year.  car  per  car  per  100 

year.                     year.  miles. 

Sills      $    .50  $    .50  SI. 00  .014 

Couplers     ........1.00  .50                     1.50  .022 

Draft   timbers    .  ..■.  ,^v;  V  1-50  100                      2.50  .036 

D.    B.   pockets.  .  .. .  .      .70  1.30                      1.00  .014 

Other  repairs  and  wrecks    ....  ....  15.00  .214 

Total     11.00  10.00  21.00  .300 

It  is  also  assumed  that  the  breakage  of  steel  sills  will  be 
less  than  that  of  wooden  sills,  but  that  on  account  of  greater 
rigidity  there  will  be  more  broken  couplers  with  steel  sills 
and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  paint  steel  sills  more  fre- 
quently to  prevent  corrosion;  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  steel  cars  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  wooden  cars,  less 
draft  timl>ers  and  sills,  or  say  25  cents  per  100  miles;  that  the 
average  mileage  of  wooden  cars  in  service  (that  is.  not  held 
for  repairs)  is  7,300  miles  per  year;  that  5  per  cent,  of  the 
wooden  cars  are  constantly  on  the  repair  track;  that  tbe 
• 


number  of  steel  cars  on  repair  tracks  is  less  in  proportion  as 
repairs  per  mile  are  less,  or  say  4  per  cent.  Therefore,  an 
investment  in  1.05  wooden  cars,  or  $840,^  is  necessary,  and  in 
1.04  steel  cars,  or  $988,  to  make  1,300  miles  per  year.  There- 
fore, we  have  for  the  wooden  car: 

$840  at   lOT;    (5^c   interest   and   5^",    depreciation) $  84.00 

Repairs.  7,300  miles  at  30  cents 21. yo 

Total .,  .v*.,  .(...i $105.90 

And  for  the  steel  cars: 

$»88    at    8^1    (.5'y    interest    and    3%   depreciationt  .  .  .  .$  7y.u4 

Repairs,  7,300  miles  at  25  cents 18.25 

97.29 

-'  "  $8.61 

a  saving  in  favor  of  steel  car  per  year  of  $8.61,  or  about  8 
per  cent.  %    ..   •' 

It  would  seem  from  these  figures  that  the  percentage  of 
total  repairs  to  be  saved  by  use  of  steel  underframes  is  too 
small  and  uncertain  to  justify  the  additional  invtstment  of 
20  per  cent,  in  first  cost  in  cars  of  30  and  35-ion  capacity.  As 
the  capacity  increases  I  presume  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
wooden  cars  would  increase  more  rapidly  than  that  of  steel 
cars,  and  that  there  would  be  a  farther  saving  in  the  use  of 
steel  cars  by  reason  of  their  lighter  weight  for  a  given  capacity. 
The  loss  by  wrecks  is  no  doubt  less  with  steel  cars  on  account 
of  less  cars  totally  destroyed,  but  there  are  no  doubt  a  good 
many  cases  of  partial  damage  where  broken  sills  are  easily 
replaced,  whereas  bent  and  distorted  steel  sills  are  expensive 
to  straighten  or  renew.  Experience  with  steel  tender  frames, 
steel  trucks  and  steel  brake-beams  indicates  that  corrosion  is 
quite  rapid  unless  they  are  kept  painted.  The  damage  to 
underframing  of  wooden  cars  is  largely  due  to  concentration  of 
shocks  at  the  center  sills  or  draft  timbers,  and  I  believe  that 
the  serviceability  of  wooden  underframing  can  be  materially 
improved  if  the  jerks  and  blows  can  be  more  uniformly  dis- 
tributed to  all  the  sills.  D.win  V.\n  Alstyne, 

.. ;.  >\\..-' ...V  \  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 

>'..V  ;-^.-  '  '  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines. 

.  •' :  ;• :  Motive  Power  Department. 

My  first  experience  with  the  all-metal  car  was  on  the  Nor- 
folk &  Southern  Railroad  where  we  had  a  lot  of  iron  pipe  cars, 
leased  from  the  Southern  Car  Company,  anu  which,  under  the 
conditions  then  existing  on  that  railroad,  where  we  had  very 
small  grades  and  light  engines  (not  over  18-in.  cylinders),  th« 
cars  gave  splendid  service  compared  with  the  wooden  cars, 
which  gave  us  a  great  deai  of  trouble  by  rotting,  and  which,  in 
consequence,  we  were  always  rebuilding  or  putting  in  two  or 
three  new  sills  with  the  ensuing  large  exi>ense.  The.  first  thing 
we  noticed  was  that  the  iron  pipe  cars  were  very  seldom  in  the 
shop  for  repairs,  in  fact,  hardly  ever  there  unless  they  had  got 
into  a  wreck.  We  then  began  to  inquire  wh'^ther  they  were  not 
less  expensive  for  maintenance  and  repair  than  the  wooden 
cars,  and  tried  to  und  out  by  keeping  the  exact  cost  of  repair- 
ing these  cars  and  a  series  of  wooden  cars  of  alwiut  the  same 
age,  and  found,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  wooden  cars  cost 
eight  times  as  much  to  keep  in  repair.  As  soon  as  we  were  sat- 
isfied on  this  point  we  started  to  design  cars  made  of  commer- 
cial shapes  and  which  could  be  more  easily  put  together  and 
easier  to  maintain  than  the  pipe  cars,  which  required  a  large 
number  of  >.p£cial  parts  for  repairs.  We  tried  to  make  a  design 
as  simple  as  possible,  and,  in  fact,  the  body  of  the  car  was  noth- 
ing further  than  commercial  shapes  cut  to  length  and  fastened 
together,  and  the  usual  truss  rods  applied  underneath  the  car. 
These  cars  were  fully  described  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New 
York  Railroad  Club  about  ten  years  ago.  The  figures  given 
in  the  paper  showing  comparative  cost  of  repairs  between  the 
wooden  and  metal  cars  were,  I  think,  a  great  surprise  and.  I 
believe,  the  first  figures  made  public  giving  this  information. 
The  pipe  cars  referred  to  were  40,000  capacity,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  while  the  new  cars  designed  by  the  Norfolk  ft 
Southern  were  60.000  lbs.  The  first  of  the  Norfolk  &  Southern 
cars  were  built  about  1892.  and  I  know  that  during  the  next  six 
or  seven  years,  while  I  was  with  the  road,  this  car  was  posi- 
tively as  good  as  n'--v.  It  had  been  kept  painted,  was  well  able 
to  carry  its  load  and  had  not  got  into  any  wreck,  so  that  every 
time  the  car  was  repainted  it  was  impossible  for  anyone  to 
distinguish,  by  examination,  whether  the  metal  frame  was  t 
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new  or  old  one.  it  was  this  main  fact  which  encouraged  us  to 
build  some  more  steel  cars,  and  some  were  built  by  the  Balti- 
more Car  Works  about  1896,  all  of  which  gave  splendid  service,' 
and,  I  believe,  are  still  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  About  a 
year  ago,  however,  i  heard  that  the  first  car  built  had  just  been 
in  a  bad  wreck,  but  whether  it  was  totally  destroyed  or  not  1 
cannot  say. 

These  cars  were  designed  with  capacity  equal  to  the  largest 
cars  made  in  those  days  and  which  were,  ana  still  are,  enough 
for  the  traffic  which  exists  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
great  developments  in  design  and  capacity  made  by  A^r.  Schoen 
and  his  associates  in  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  were  not 
thought  of,  and  the  step  taken  by  them  was,  of  course,  a  most 
important  one  in  the  development  of  the  steel  car  question,  and 
was,  I  presume,  brought  about  by  the  opportunity  presented  in 
hauling  ore  to  the  furnaces. 

While  designing  the  cars  for  the  Norfolk  &  Southern  Rail- 
road I  learned  that  the  making  of  steel  cars  for  freight  service 
was  a  common  practice  in  Germany  and  some  of  the  other 
European  countries,  and  that  t-ey  were  so  successful  that  the 
officers  of  the  roads  would  not  think  of  returning  to  tue  use  of 
wood,  and  I  hold  strongly  to  the  opinion  that  all  railroad 
companies  should  use  steel  underframes  instead  of  wooden 
ones,  and  I  believe  that  while  the  first  cost  is  greater,  the 
yearly  cost  of  maintenance  and  renewals  would  be  very  much 
decreased  while  the  life  of  the  car  would  be  prolonged  to  an 
indefinite  period,  only  provided  that  the  metal  is  kept  con- 
stantly and   properly   covered   with   paint. 

G.    R.    JOUGHINS, 

Mechanical  Superintendent. 


Norfolk  &  Southern  Railroad  Company. 
Tne  six  flat  cars  designed  by  Mr.  Joughins,  and  built  under 
his  personal  supervision,  have  given  excellent  service  and  are 
still  doing  so.  Some  cars  of  similar  design  that  were  after- 
ward built  by  contract  have  not  been  so  satisfactory,  due  to 
lack  of  due  care  in  construction  and  the  use  of  light  material. 
Turned  bolts  were  used  by  Mr.  Joughins  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  cars,  and  great  care  taken  in  fitting  the  parts  to- 
gether properly,  ana  the  wisdom  of  so  doing  is  shown  by  their 
present  condition,  the  six  original  cars  being  now  in  practically 
perfect  condition  while  the  contract  cars  are  giving  more  or 
less  trouble.  The  cost  of  repairs  has  been  principally  for 
painting  and  decking.  The  cars  have  been  used  for  hauling 
pine  logs  almost  exclusively,  and  the  decking  being  of  pine 
IX'i  in.  thick,  and  the  space  between  the  side  and  intermediate 
sill  unusually  wide,  have  necessitated  frequen*  renewal  or 
broken  decking.  I  think  the  decking  should  have  been  oak  3 
in.  thick.  The  averagf*  cost  of  the  six  cars  built  by  this  com- 
pany, for  the  five  years  ending  January  31,  1903,  has  been 
$9.25  per  car  per  year,  including  cost  of  journal  bearings, 
repairs  to  air  brakes  and  couplers,  decking,  painting,  etc.  The 
amount  expended  on  the  steel  car  proper  has  been  very  small 
Indeed.  John  Whitestone, 

Acting  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey. 

Office  Superintendent  Motive  Power. 
We  received  l.onft  steel  hopper  cars  of  the  pressed  steel  type 
in  April,  1901.     These  have  cost  us  since  for  repairs  about 
110.60  per  car  annually,  distributed  as  follows: 


1902. 


1903. 


Total. 


Details.  1901. 

Bodies       exclusive       of       body 

bolsters      $129.66  $2,473.97  $100.7 1  $2,704.37 

Body  bolsters    15.01         15.01 

Sills     74.89  22.82  97.21 

Draft      rlggine.      exclusive    of 

couplers     1.22        1.22 

Couplers    and    knuckles 202.83  837.04  588.74  1.628.61 

Hoppers   and    attachments 12.88  137.46  32.50  182.84 

Brake,      piping     and      attach- 

ments     2.686.53  1.718.97  230.28  4,635.78 

Trucks,    exclusive    of    wheels. 

axles  and  truck  bolsters 1,2:?5.96  520.82  247.75  2.004.5.^ 

Wheels    and    axles .-^06.41  496.11  279.63  1.082.15 

Truck    bolsters     384.27  10.08         .^94. 35 

Journal   bearings   and   keys...        180.37  284.40  16.33  481.10 

Hand  holds  and  steps 6  04  18.57         24.61 

This  includes  a  lot  of  painting.    Cars  properly  painted  at  the 

car  works  should  not  require  paint  of  any  kind  before  two 

vears  of  service.     Regardless  of  the  cost  of  suitable  wood  for 


car  construction,  the  steel  underframing  finds  favor  on  account 
of  the  additional  strength  given  per  pound  of  dead  weight, 
which  is  considerable.  We  are  so  confident  ot  this  that  our 
orders  for  cars  this  season  embracing  steel  underframing 
amount  to  2,600.  We  feel  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  only 
steel  shapes  of  commercial  form  should  be  considered  for  this 
purpose.  The  figures  we  give  you  do  not  include  the  cost  of 
repairs  caused  by  accident,  such  as  collisions  or  derailments. 
Tliese  cars  required  a  large  amount  of  rather  expensive  re- 
placements which  made  the  cost  of  maintenance  abnormally 
high,  in  addition  to  the  painting. 

These  cars  at  the  present  time  are  standing  up  nicely  on  their 
centers,  and  are  giving  no  trouble  on  account  of  cut  flanges. 
We  feel  convinced  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  employ  steel  for 
underframing  on  all  kinds  of  cars  in  place  of  wood.  Our  pref- 
erence is  largely  in  favor  of  structural  steel  for  frames,  and 
we  have  only  used  this  form  in  the  frames  now  building  for 
this  company.  Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  repairs 
can  be  made  at  much  less  expense  where  structural  steel  is 
employed  than  where  the  pressed  forms  are  used,  and  that 
there  will  be  much  less  trouble  in  securing  the  material  for 
repairs  than  where  special   forms  are  employed. 

W.  McIntosh, 
Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


Norfolk  &  Western  Railway. 
Office  of  buperintendent  Motive  Power. 
I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  copies  of  letters  from  Mr. 
Friese,  general  foreman,  car  department,  under  date  of  April 
1  and  November  11,  1902,  submitting  all  of  the  information 
which  he  has  been  ao.e  to  collect.  You  understand,  however, 
that  we  have  not  provided  any  facilities  for  the  repairs  of  these 
cars,  and  the  work  js  being  done  by  ordinary  car  repairers, 
with  the  same  tools  which  we  had  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
steel  framed  cars,  which  does  not  therefore  represent  what 
may  be  accomplished  if  special  tools  and  facilities  were  pro- 
vided for  doing  this  work.  It  is,  however,  interesting,  inas- 
much as  it  represents  in  a  general  way  the  fact  that  these  cars 
may  be  maintained  with  the  same  class  of  labor  which  we 
employed  when  only  the  wooden  car  was  used.  In  fact,  it  is 
my  opinion  less  skilled  labor  is  required,  as  it  only  requires  one 
man  in  charge  to  ao  laying-out  work  and  the  straightening  of 
parts,  riveting,  etc.,  may  be  done  with  ordinary  laboring 
forces.  We  have  lately  recommended  the  erection  of  a  struc- 
tural shop  for  the  manufacture  and  repairs  of  this  class  of 
equipment  provided  with  punches,  shears,  furnaces,  clamps, 
traveling  cranes,  pneumatic  machinery,  etc.,  where  this  work 
can  be  prosecuted  to  better  advantage  than  at  the  present  time. 

W.  H.  Lewis, 
Superintendent  Motive  Power. 


Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Company. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lewis,  November  11,  1902. 

Superintendent  Motive  Power. 

Up  to  April  1st  of  this  year  we  had  not  gone  into  keeping 
accurate  record  so  extensively  of  this  work  and  we  then  pre- 
dicted that  the  cost  of  repairs  on  these  cars  would  range  from 
$175  for  badly  wrecked  cars  down  to  $20  for  those  slightly  dam- 
aged. Since  that  time  we  have  kept  records  of  the  cost  of  this 
work  on  a  large  number  of  cars  and  find  the  above-mentioned 
figures  do  not  vary  greatly  from  the  ones  now  obtained,  in 
which  we  find  the  lowest  cost  to  be  $20.36  and  the  highest 
$183.48.  We  did  not  find  any  material  difference  in  repairing 
the  class  "HF"  and  class  "HG"  hoppers,  although  the  class 
"HF"  cars  do  not  have  steel  side  frames,  they  do  have  15-in. 
side  sills  and  bolsters  more  complicated  and  costing  for  repairs 
more  than  the  same  parts  of  class  "HG"  hoppers.  We  have 
classified  the  repairs  as  follows: 

No.  1. — Repairs  will  include  the  entire  cutting  apart  of  the 
frame,  straightening  and  re-riveting  it,  with  complete  or 
nearly  complete  renewal  of  woodwork,  repainting  and  re-sten- 
cilling. 

No.  2. — Repairs,  cutting  apart  entire  framework,  straighten- 
ing and  re-riveting  it,  with  partial  renewal  of  woodwork,  re- 
painting and  re-stencilling. 
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No.  3. — Repairs,  to  include  cutting  apart,  straightening  and 
re-riveting  one-half  (more  or  less)  of  the  framework,  with 
renewal  of  one-half  (more  or  less)  of  the  woodwork,  with 
painting  or  partial  repainting  of  car. 

No.  4. — Repairs  will  include  such  cars  on  which  the  bent  or 
damaged  part  of  the  frame  may  be  straightened  and  re-riveted 
without  removal.  With  renewal  of  rods,  rivets,  bolts  and 
woodwork  that  would  ordinarily  follow  slight  uamage,  with 
partial  repainting  and  stencilling. 

Cost  of  Work  Under  Above  Classification. 

No.  1. — Repairs,  average,  labor  $100.23,  material  $34.55, 
total  $134.78. 

No.  2.— Repairs,  labor,  $77.89,  materials  $30.46,  total  $108.35. 

No.  3.— Repairs,  labor  $36.48,  material  $11.02,  total  $47.50. 

No.  4. — Repairs,  average,  labor  $15.79,  material  $9.94,  totai 
$25.74. 

For  No.  1 — Repairs,  labor  74  per  cent.,  material  26  per  cent. 

For  No.  2 — Repairs,  labor  73  per  cent,  material  27  per  cent. 


For  No.  3 — ^Repairs,  labor  76  per  cent,  material  24  per  cent 

For  No.  4 — ^Repairs,  labor  61  per  cent.,  material  39  per  cent 

For  all  classes  of  repairs — Labor  82%,  material  18%. 

All  of  the  above  figures  for  labor  point  to  the  necessity  for 

the  erection  of  a  building  in  which  to  house  necessary  tools 

and  equipment  to  cheapen  cost  of  such   repairs.     With  the 

large  additions  now  being  made  to  our  steel  car  equipment 

the  present  facilities  are  totally  inadequate,  irrespective  of  the 

additional  expense  necessary  on  account  of  not  having  proper 

means  to  handle  this  work.  N.  L>.  Fbicse, 

.   :.  General  Foreman. 


The  Christenson  Engineering  Company,  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
state  that  increased  business  in  Christenson  air-brakes  and 
"Ceco"  electrical  machinery  requires  a  change  in  their  organ- 
ization which  will  place  their  business  in  the  hands  of  a 
newly  organized  concern — the  National  Electric  Company — 
with  purposes,  ownership  and  management  the  same  as  before. 


THE    APPLICATION    OF   INDIVIDUAL   MOTOR  DRIVES 
TO    OLD    MACHINE    TOOLS. 


McKees  Rocks  Shops. — Pittsbuegh  &  Lake  Ebie  Railroad. 


BY  B.  V.  WBIGIIT,  MECHANICAI.  ENGINEEB. 
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Upon  undertaking  the  drawing  up  of  designs  for  adapting  the 
individual  motor  drive  to  the  engine  lathes  it  was  decided  to 
use,  as  far  as  possible,  the  arrangement  of  gearing  described 
in  the  previous  article  of  this  series  (pages  165-168  of  the 
May,  1903,  issue).  Because  of  the  construction  of  the  head- 
stocks  of  some  of  the  lathes,  however,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  modify  this  in  a  few  cases. 

On  an  old  type  of  25-in.  Putnam  lathe  it  was  found  necessary 
to  arrange  the  gearing  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  silent  chain 
sprocket,  B,  and  the  gear,  C,  are  keyed  to  an  extension  hub  on 
the  right-hand  clutch.  Gears  H  and  F  run  loose  on  the  main 
spindle,  the  drive  to  the  back  shaft  and  the  other  connections 
being  similar  in  principle  to  those  in  the  motor  drive  pre- 
viously illustrated  on  page  167. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  10  this  throws  the  motor  nearer  the  middle 
of  the  headstock  than  in  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  4,  page 
166.    It  also  does  away  with  the  special  clutch  handle  bracket 
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FIG.     9. — ABBANGEJIENT    Of    GEABING    FOUND    NECESSABY   ON    A 
26-nf.    PUTNAlf   LATBE. 


shown  to  the  right  of  the  motor  bracket  in  Fig.  /  (page  167); 
in  this  case  the  bracket  which  supports  the  motor  carries  both 
the  clutch  handles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

Another  interesting  case  is  that  of  a  42-in.  Niles  triple 
geared  engine  lathe  (Fig.  12),  which  required  very  little  chang- 
ing, only  one  run  of  gears  and  a  clutch  being  added.  In  this 
case  the  belt  cone  is  simply  removed  and  replaced,  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  11,  by  a  sleeve,  which  carries,  in  addition  to  the  pinion 
1  and  the  regular  latch  plate,  a  new  gear,  3,  and  the  silent 
chain  sprocket,  10.  On  the  back  shaft  are  added  a  double 
clutch  and  a  new  gear,  4.  Gears  1,  2,  5,  6,  7  and  8,  are  the 
original  ones,  while  gears  3  and  4  and  chain  spockets  9  and 
10  are  new.  (i«ar  2  (Fig,  11^  in  place  of  being  keyed  to  the 
back  shaft,  runs  k>ose  upon  it,  and  the  jaw  clutch  mounted 
upon  it  simply  fits  over  the  hub  of  the  gear  and  is  keyed  to 
it,  as  indicated  in  the  detail  view  at  the  left  of  Fig.  12.  Thla 
special  sleeve  clutch  is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  13. 

Upon  this  type  of  triple  geared  lathe  the  pinion,  indicated 
at  7,  on  the  end  of  the  back  shaft,  is  arranged  for  meshing 
with  an  inside  gear  at  the  rear  of  the  face  plate;  when  it  is 
thrown  over  into  mesh,  gear  5  is  carried  along  the  back  shaft 
with  it  and  out  of  mesh  with  gear  6. 

With  the  set  of  new  gears  which  have  been  added  we  will 
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have  five  runs  of  gearing,  or  five  different  speeds,  for  each 

motor  speed.    These  reductions  will  be  as  follows: 

16 
First:       (direct,  through  latch  plate); 


Second: 


Third: 


Fourth : 


Fifth: 


70 

luirec 

I, 

tiiroi 

16 

52 
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r- 

X 

X 

70 
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100 

16 

31 

47 

X 

X 

70 

140 

100  _ 

16 

52 

15 

X  — 

X 

70 

119 

92 

16 

31 

15 

X 

X 

and 


70 


140 


92 


The  various  runs  overlap  each  other,  in  some  cases,  hut 
they  cover  the  desired  range  of  speed  very  nicely. 

The  lathe  spindle  speeds,  in  revolutions  per  minute,  run 
thus : 


40  volts. 


First  run   .  . 

Second  run 
Third  run  . 
Fourth  run 
Fifth    run    . 


5.7  h.p. 
80  Tolts. 

65 


10.3  h.p. 
160  volts. 

120 

24.8 

12.5 

8.6 

4.3 


Maximum. 
241 
49.5 
25 
17 
8.7 


On  this  lathe  the  higher  run  will  not  be  used  much  and 
full  power  will  not  be  required  at  these  speeds. 

In  applying  the  motor,  used  in  this  case,  the  original  main 
spindle  and  back  shaft  journal-bearing  caps  are  removed  and 
the  cast-iron  brackets  which  carry  the  angle-iron  support  for 
the  motor,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12,  are  fitted  in  their  places.  The 
top  of  the  main  spindle  journal  brass  is  flat,  which  permits  the 
bracket  to  be  very  readily  fitted.  The  bracket  required  for 
this  support  is,  of  course,  of  a  special  design,  as  is  indicated 
in  the  detail  drawing  of  it  presented  in  li  ig.  14.  It  will  be 
noted  from  Fig.  12  that  these  two  special  brackets  take  care 
of  the  end  bracing  also,  inasmucn  as  they  are  merely  tied  to- 
gether at  the  top  by  angle  bars. 

In  closing  the  discussion  on  the  application  of  the  individual 
motor  drive  to  engine  lathes  which  were  originally  designed 
for  the  belt  drive,  it  might  be  said,  and  this  refers  particularly 
to  tiie  smaller  size  lathes,  that  more  diflSculties  had  to  be 
overcome  in  drawing  up  the  designs  for  changing  them  than 
for  any  other  one  type  of  machine  tool. 

In  several  cases  the  design  of  the  headstock  was  such  that 
it  was  impossioie  to  put  a  large  enough  silent  chain  sprocket 
on  the  main  spindle,  and  the  maximum  spindle  speed,  and 
therefore  the  speed  range,  necessarily  had  to  be  greater  than 
was  actually  required.    This  was  not  so  serious  in  itself,  but 


Motor 


To  niD  luoM  on 
/     Back  Shaft 


Via.     11. .\BR.\NGEMENT     OF     GEABING     UPON     A 

42-IN,    NILES    TRIPLE-GEARED    LATHE. 


FIG.    13. — SPECIAL   SLEEVE   CLUTCH    KEYED   TO   THE   HUB   OF 
GEAR  NO.  2  OF  THE  42-IN.   NILE8   LATHE. 


Rick  i.'.-:ir  li-vi-r  cut 
off  :iU'l  Wro't  iron  uff»»t 


FIG.  12. — METHOD  OF  MOUNTING  THE  MOTOR  UPON  THE  42-IN.  NILE8   TRIPLE-GEABED  LATHE. 
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as  a  result  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  minimum  spindle  speed 
desired;  this  was  on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  greater  reduc- 
tion had  to  be  made  on  the  two  runs  of  gearing,  and  that  the 
sizes  of  the  main  and  back  shafts  were  such  tha,t  we  had  to 
make  the  cross-section  of  the  metal  through  the  rim  of  the 
small  pinion,  where  it  was  keyed  to  the  shaft,  a  minimum  in 
order  to  get  the  number  of  teeth  small  enough  for  the  proper 
reduction. 

In  a  large  machine  shop  a  lathe  can,  in  many  cases,  be  as- 
signed to  a  particular  class  of  work  and,  if  necessary,  the  speed 
range  can  be  more  limited  than  if  it  was  to  be  used  in  general 
work.  In  one  case  it  was  found  that  the  proposed  range  of 
speed  could  not  be  obtained  on  account  of  the  construction  of 
the  lathe,  and  it  was  determined  to  assign  that  lathe  to  a  par-;" 


FIG.   14. — DETAILS  OF  THE  SPECIAL  BRACKET  DESIGNED  FOB 
SUPPORTING  THE  MOTOR  ON  THE  42-IN.   NILE8  LATHE. 

ticular  class  of  work,  the  limiting  diameters  of  which  were 
such  that  the  speed  limits  could  be  so  changed  that  we  could 
easily  arrange  for  the  application  of  the  motor. 

In  this  case  the  cone  will  simply  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
a  sleeve,  which  will  carry  a  silent  chain  sprocket  and  the 
pinion.  The  back  gear  ratio  will  be  properly  reduced.  The 
back  gear  will  be  thrown  in  and  out  in  the  same  manner  as 
before.  This  is,  however,  the  only  case  out  of  the  eight  lathes 
to  be  equipped  in  which  such  a  radical  compromise  had  to  be 
made. 

The  limiting  sizes  of  work  to  be  handled  on  a  car  axle  lathe 


are  such  that  the  motor  itself  can  easily  take  care  of  the  range 
of  speed  required.        •:•;''' 

The  size  of  work  would  range  from  3%  ins.  in  diameter,  or 
a  little  less,  for  worn  journals  for  40,000  lbs.  capacity  cars  to 
?■%  ins.,  or  a  little  more,  the  diameter  over  the  rough  collar  of 
the  axle  for  a  100,000-lb.  capacity  car. 

Now  a  cutting  speed  of  50  ft.  per  minute  over  this  range  of 


FIG..  15.— <JI^GClf-AI,    ARRANUEMKAT    Ot     t.KAKlMi     IN     THE    DRIVE 

:^y]- ::■:■■-■'■■  i  >     OF   A  CAB-AXLE  LATHE. 

diameter  "wobid  require  from  26  to  52  revolutions  per  minute 
of  the  work,  or  a  spped  range  of  2  to  1.  (See  Fig.  3,  page  160., 
of  the  preceding  issue.)  The  material  to  be  cut  is  soft  steel  and 
the  constant  that  should  be  used  in  the  horse-power  formulap 
determining  the  power  required  to  take  the  cut  (sep  on  page 
125  of  the  Aprii,  1903,  issue)  would  probably  be  about  0.6.    For 


FIG.     16. — t>T.\GRAM     SHOWIN<;     CHANGE     IN     THE     DBIVINO 
(iE.\RlN<i    OF    TIIK    CAR-AXLE     LATHE    TO    ACCOM- 
.;   •  V.  MODATE    MOTOR    DRIVE. 

a  tut  5  16  in.  deep  taken  with  3/32  in.  feed  the  horse-power 

3        5  ;<^  •■.••^•^■■:i>- •   • 
equals  —  X  — X^50  X  I2X  2  X  .6  =  21. 
32       16 
By  reference  to  the  diagram  in  Fig.  1  on  page  165  of  the  pre- 
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FIG.    17.— ABBAN»«MBNT   OF   THE   MOTOB    SUPI>ORT    BRACKET   UPON     THE  CAR-AXT.K  T.ATHl!: 
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ceding  issue,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  motor,  when  running  at 
half  speed,  is  exerting  76  per  cent,  of  its  rated  power.  If,  at 
76  per  cent,  of  full  power,  21  h.p.  is  to  be  exerted,  it  may 
readily  be  seen  that  the  full  power  should  be  about  27.5  h.p. 
Therefore  the  tool  will  require  about  a  25-h.p.  motor. 

Fig.  15  shows  the  arrangement  of  gearing  which  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  belt-driven  axle  lathe  which  we  are  now 
about  to  change  to  be  motor  driven.  The  cone  and  small 
pinion  are  one  piece  and  run  on  a  stud.  These  will  be  en- 
tirely removed  and  the  motor  will  be  connected  as  shown  in 
Fig.  16. 

lue  lathe  bed  is  so  constructed  that  the  motor  could  not 
very  well  be  placed  above  it  and  a  bracket  was  designed  to  fit 


to  the  back  of  the  lathe  and  carry  the  motor  as  shown  in 
Fig.  17.  The  bracket  which  carries  the  motor  is  designed  and 
fitted  with  bronze  bushings  to  carry  the  countershaft  which 
has  on  one  end  the  silent  chain  sprocket  and  on  the  other  end 
the  small  pinion.  The  bracket  is  so  near  the  end  of  the  lathe 
that  it  will  not  interfere  witn  the  crane  hoist  which  handles 
the  axles. 

(Note:— We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Wright  that  in  the  diagram 
presented  in  Fig.  1,  page  165  of  our  May,  1903,  issue,  the  nota- 
tion in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  should  read  "large"  and 
"small"  circles,  instead  of  "heavy"  and  "light."  Also  in  the 
engraving.  Fig.  7,  on  page  167,  handle  A  should  be  marked  B, 
and  vice  versa.    We  regret  these  errors. — Ed.) 


POWER  TEST  OF  GROUP  DRIVE  MOTORS. 


Records  of  Power  Required  for  the  Group  Drives  at  the 

Roanoke  Shops. 


NORFOLK  &  WESTERN   RAILWAY. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Lewis,  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the  following  records 
of  an  elaborate  series  of  tests  recently  made  at  the  Roanoke 
shops  to  determine  the  power  required  by  the  various  group 
drive  motors  for  machine  driving.  As  will  be  recalled,  the 
Roanoke  shops  were  equipped  for  electric  driving  about  a 
year  ago,  the  two-wire,  220-volt  direct-current  distribution 
system  being  used  and  the  machines  being  driven  in  groups 
by  constant-speed  motors  to  the  exclusion  of  individual  driv- 
ing. An  account  of  this  installation  was  presented  by  Mr.  C. 
A.  Seley  in  a  paper  before  the  1902  convention  of  the  Master 
Mechanics'  Association.  (See  abstract  on  page  230  of  our 
July,  1902,  issue.) 

Graphical  records  p-re  presented  of  tests  made  upon  fifteen 
of  the  group-drive  meters.  The  machines  connected  in  each 
group  are  given  in  the  accompanying  tool  list.  The  followiLg 
is  quoted  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Quinn,  electrician  at  the 
shops: 


"Herewith  are  attached  graphical  results  of  the  motor  tests 
made  at  the  Roanoke  shop.  These  data  are  from  consecutive 
readings  taken  during  a  five  hour  tes.t  and  show  the  per- 
formance of  the  motors  during  the  heaviest  load  that  we 
would  expect  to  occur  during  the  day.  Each  test  record  shows 
the  power  consumed  with  the  motor  running  light,  the  power 
consumed  with  the  motor  and  shafting  running  light,  and  the 
power  required  for  the  motor,  shafting  and  machines,  all  to- 
gether. 

"By  taking  the  readings  from  the  middle  of  tests,  we  were 
sure  that  the  motors  were  thoroughly  heated  and  the  internal 
losses  were  at  a  maximum,  and  results  show  what  could  be 
expected  in  every-day  practice,  and  not  results  from  short,  in- 
termittent tests  of  a  few  minutes  with  machines  operating  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  test  cO  be  made.  No  special  effort 
was  made  to  load  up  machines,  or  in  any  way  deviate  from  the 
every-day  practice  in  operation  of  the  machines  in  the  shop, 
as  the  results  desired  are  for  future  reference,  and  are  to  give 
a  broad  idea  of  what  might  be  expected  from  motors  of  differ- 
ent sizes  when  used  for  group  driving,  ana  also  to  determine 
to  what  extent,  and  for  what  length  of  time,  we  might  over- 
load a  motor  and  still  expect  it  to  continue  in  service. 

"Some  of  the  results  shown  are  very  remarkable,  especially 
that  of  the  test  of  group  No.  9.     I  believe  that  these  results, 


GROUP   TOOL   LIST. 

TESTS   OF  GSOUP    MOTORS    AT    ROANOKE    SHOPS. 


GROUP   NO.    3. 35-H.P.    GENERAL   ELECTRIC    MOTOR. 


MACHINE  SHOP. 

GROUP  NO.   1 — 20-H.P.    GENERAL  ELECTRIC    MOTOR. 


Maximum  power  required  =  20 
Minimum  power  required  =  12 
Average       power    required  =  16 

Machines.  Size. 

Quartering    machine. . . .  No.   2    

Lathe    18  ins.  x  16  ft 

Emery    wheel     

Driving-wheel   lathe   ...80-in.  plate   

Milling  machine Keyways    in    axle 

Pipe  cutter    

Slotter    12-in.    stroke    

Slotter    16-in.    stroke    

Slotter     6-in.   stroke    

Vertical   boring  macb..84    ins.    diameter 

Vertical    boring   mach.  .84    ins.    diameter 

Key  way  milling  mach.  .42    ins.    long 

Cylinder  planer    60   x   60   ins 

Lathe    14   ins 

Cylinder  borer    

Radial   drill   press    

Lathe    16  ins.  x  13  ft 

Lathe    14  ins.  x  12  ft.   6  ins 

exteoBion 

Lathe    8  ins.  x  7  ft 

Hydraulic   wheel   press 


HP. 

HP. 

HP. 

Makers. 
N.  Y.   Steam  Eng.  Co. 
Schenck. 

Sellers. 

Newton. 

D.  Saunderson  &  Son. 

Niies. 

Niles. 

Newton. 

Niles. 

Niles. 

Dement  &  Son. 

Sellers. 

Bement   &  Son. 

Niles. 

Niles. 

Sellers. 


Harrington. 
Blair. 


GROUP    NO.    2. ^20-H.P.    GENERAL    ELECTRIC    MOTOR. 

Maximum    power    required  =  18.9  H.P. 

Minimum    power   required  =  10.6  H.P. 

Average       power   required  =  14.4  H.P. 

8  ins.  X  7  ft Blair. 

8  ins.  X  7  ft Blair. 

8  ins.  X  7  ft Blair. 

8  Ins.  X  7  ft Blair. 

.7  Ins.  X  7  ft Grant  &  Bogert. 


.Lodge  &  Davis. 


Lathe    

Lathe    

Lathe    

Lathe    

Lathe    

Frame    slotter    3   heads 

Lathe    8  Ins.  x  6  ft.,  brass .  . 

Lathe    10   Ins.   x   10   ft 

Lathe    8  ins R.  K.  LeBlond. 

Drill    Press    50   ins Niles. 

Lathe    8    ins ' R.  K.  LeBlond. 

Lathe    Brass    Cooper,  Jones  &  Cabu. 

Planer    36  x  36 Sellers. 

Lathe    7    ins Grant  &  Bogert 


Lathe 
Lathe 
Lathe 
Lathe 
Planer 


Brass    Cooper,  Jones  &  Cabu. 

Brass    Springfield  Mch.  T.  Co. 

Brass    Springfield  Mch.  T.  Co. 

Brass    Grant  &  Bogert. 

48  X  48   Sellers. 


Maximum    power    required  =  37. 
Minimum    power   required  =  12 
Average       power   required  =  17 


Lathe     Brass     

Lathe    8  ins.,  brass 

Stud   lathe    

Emery    wheel    

Lathe     12   ins 

Stud  lathe   

Stud   lathe    

Lathe   turret    

Lathe    8  ins 

Planer     36   x   36   ins 

Lathe    10  ins 

Grinding    lathe    

Drill    press    

Drill    press    

Lathe     8  Ins 

Flue    rattier 

Hydraulic  press    Small,  for  rod  brasses. 

Polishing    wheel    


6  HP. 
HP. 
HP. 

.Am.  Tool  Mach.  Co. 
.Manning,  M.  &  Moore. 
Niles 

.Flather  ft  Co. 

Jones  &  Lamson. 

Smith  &  Courtney. 

Niles. 

.Lodge  &   Davis. 
.Sellers. 
.Flather  &  Co. 

Whitworth. 


.Manning,  M.  &  Moore. 


GROUP  NO.   4. 15-H.P.   GENERAL  KLEqTRIC   MOTOR. 

Maximum  power  required  =  19.4  H.P. 
Minimum  power  required  =  3.4  H.P. 
Average      power   required  =  10.2  H.P. 

Gang  drill    6-splndle    Bement  Miles. 

Rod   drill    Pond   Machine  Co. 

Rod  drill    Niles. 

Drill    press     


GROUP  NO.  5. 20-H.P.   GENERAL  ELECTRIC    MOTOR. 

Maximum  power  required  =  35 . 4  H.P. 
Minimum  power  required  =  6.3  H.P. 
Average       power   required  =  14 . 7  H.P. 

Double-head  axle  lathe Niles. 

Double-bead   axle   lathe Niles. 

Double-bead  axle  lathe , Niles. 

Double-head   axle  lathe Niles. 

Double-head  axle  lathe Niles. 

Emery    wheel     Niles. 

GROUP  NO.    6. 20-H.P.  GENERAL  ELECTRIC   MOTOR. 

Maximum  power  required  =  28.9  H.P. 
Minimum  power  required  =  4.7  H.P. 
Average      power   required  =  11.2  H.P. 


Wheel    grinder    

Wheel   borer    Car  Wheels   Niles. 

Wheel    borer    Car  Wheels    Niles. 

Wheel   borer    Car  Wheels    Niles. 

Wheel  borer   Car  Wheels  Bement  Miles. 

Hydraulic    press    Car  Wheels Niles. 
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when  the  first  cost,  ccet  of  maintenance  and  weight  of  metal 
removed  per  dollar  invested  in  driving  machinery  is  consid- 

GROUP  NO.   7. 30-H.P.   GENERAL  ELECTRIC   MOTOR. 

Maximum  power  required  =  27 . 7  H.P. 

Minimum    power   required  =;    9.2   H.f. 

Average      power  required  =  19       H.P. ' 

Hor.   D.   B.   borer Bement  &  Son. 

Vert,   milling  machine.. 36    ins.    diameter Hilles  &  Jones. 

Sliaper,    double-head    ..12-in.  stroke   Bement  &  Son. 

Vprt.  D.  B.  borer Niles. 

Planer    32  x  32  ins Niles. 

Ilor.     milling   machine Bement,  Miles  &  Co. 

:!    grindstones    •>  .  »  -.  •■«  •  *>  •■  ;  -  .,••»• ......  »«,..«-. .  >..  . 

1    polishing    wheel .".i. '.l.i'i;.  •  •      .i  .........  i... .  .*... 

I    emery   wheel .,>,.*,;. 

Guide  grinder    •  i ; Kendall  &  Gentry. 

(TOOL  ROOM.) 

Lathe    8  ins Blair. 

Lathe    7   ins Grant  &  Bogert. 

Lathe    7   ins.,  band  feed 

Shaper    8-in.    stroke    .  .„<^  .  .  .  Bement  &  Son. 

Iniv.  milling  machine i. .... .    Brown  &  Sharpe. 

Single   milling    mach Pratt  &  Whitney. 

Planer    16  x  18  x  30  ins Pratt  &  Whitney. 

Hack    saw    Millers  Falls   Co. 

I  >rill    press    Harrington  &  Son. 

■_'   emery    wheels    (double)      

twist    drill    grinder L.   S.   Heald  &   Son. 

(Owing  to  lack  of  space  the  remainder  of  this  tool  list  will 
appear  in  the  succeeding  issue. — Eu.) 


ered,  will  compare  favorably  with  other  methods  of  electrical 
driving.  This  is  to  a  certain  extent  brought  about  by  having 
the  piecework  system  in  use  in  these  shops,  which  makes  the 
cost  of  turning  out  a  piece  of  work  a  fixed  quantity.  The 
variable  is  therefore  found  in  the  cost  of  driving  the  machine, 
and,  while  this  is  a  very  small  percentage  as  compared  with 
the  wages  of  the  machinists,  still  in  a  shop  of  this  size  I  be- 
lieve it  will  amount  to  quite  an  item,  especially  when  the 
interest  on  original  investment  is  taken  into  consideration. 

"The  majority  of  machines  in  this  shop  are  each  doing  a 
certain  class  of  work,  which  calls  for  very  few  speed  changes, 
and  by  having  the  piecework  system  in  use,  we  may  conclude 
that  each  machine  is  operated  at  its  most  economical  speed, 
and  that  individual  driving  would  thus  not  increase  tlie  out* 
put  to  any  marked  extent 

"With  the  attached  sheets  you  will  find  the  power  used  by 
the  motor  running  alone,  disconnected,  represented  by  the 
lowest  dotted  line,  and  that  for  the  motor  and  the  line 
shaft  only  (with  all  machines  idle)  represented  by  the  upper 
dotted  line.  From  these  two  lines  we  can  readily  see  what 
percentage   of   power    is   taken   up   by   shafting   and    belting. 
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and  approximately  that  which  goes  into  the  tools  driven.' 
"Test  No.  3  is  takrn  from  the  motor  that  drives  the  flue 
rattler,  and  the  peak  represents  the  load  with  the  rattler  on. 
The  smaller  machines  being  easily  driven  from  this  shaft, 
they  were  kept  belted  to  it,  and  the  installing  of  an  extra 
motor  to  drive  them  thus  avoided.  From  this  sheet  you  may 
also  see  approximately  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  rattie 
a  certain  set  of  flues. 

"Record  No.  5  shows  a  very  high  peak  in  the  middle  of  the 
curve,  which  is  the  reiult  of  four  lathes  starting  on  new  axles 
at  the  same  time.  You  may  notice  how  the  curve  dips  just 
before  it  starts  up  th'^  peak;  this  is  due  to  the  finishing  cuts 
and  polishing  of  tiie  axles.  I  might  add  that  this  curve  rep- 
resents the  most  severe  test  that  could  be  given  this  motor, 
and  would  probaoly  not  occur  more  than  once  in  a  week,  as  it 
was  brought  about  by  changing  from  one  class  of  axles  to  an- 
other. From  the  general  appearance  of  the  curve  (neglecting 
the  peak)  we  might  infer  that  a  15-h.p.  motor  would  more 
nearly  fit  these  conditions;  but  I  have  tried  a  15-h.p.  motor 
and  it  would  not  give  the  desired  results.  Sparking  and  heat- 
ing of  the  commutator  was  too  frequent  to  permit  it  driving 
this  group  of  macnmes. 

■'The  20-h.p.  motor  for  group  No.  6  was  put  in  because  the 
fourth  boring  mill  is  not  in  use  at  all  times  and  the  curve 
shown  represents  three  machines  witli  the  wheel  presses,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  this  motor  has  carried  the  fourth  ma- 
chine without  any  trouble.  The  very  high  load  shown  by 
record  No.  9  fs  due  to  the  walking  crane,  and  is  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature. 


"The  25-h.p.  motor  indicated  in  record  No.  11  is  a  second-hand 
machine,  already  owned  by  the  railway  company,  and  I  used  it 
at  this  point  on  account  of  the  limited  space  that  I  had,  and 
also  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  enclosed  type  of  motor,  which  was 
very  necessary  at  this  point,  on  account  of  the  surrounding 
machines,  and  the  shavings  flying  from  them. 

"The  15-h.p.  motor  indicated  in  record  No.  13  shows  the  effect 
of  external  heating,  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  bolt  furnaces 
and  the  piling  of  heated,  newly-made  bolts  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  machine.  This  motor  is  operating  at  only  approx- 
imately two-thirds  load,  but  a  10-h.p.  machine  would  not  give 
satisfactory  results  if  put  in  its  place,  owing  to  this  excessive 
heating.  I  have  omitted  record  No.  Iti,  .  s  the  results  from  the 
test  on  this  group  was  of  very  little  practical  use,  the  group  of 
machines  being  very  small  and  the  work  of  a  varying  nature. 

"I  might  add,  in  conclusion,  that  these  motors  have  all  been 
loaded  so  that  the  best  results  with  regard^  to  good  running 
and  maximum  load  might  be  obtained — neither  being  sacri- 
ficed for  the  other.  The  motors  have  been  running  for  six 
months  with  the  loads  herewith  shown,  and  nothing  has  de- 
veloped that  would  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  any 
of  the  groups.  This  does  not  include  the  installing  of  new 
machines,  which,  in  the  future,  may  make  it  necessary  to  make 
auditions  or  change">  in  some  of  the  groups  where  this  wouia 
occur." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Pilcher,  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  for  these  records,  the  tests  having 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Quinn,  electrician  of  the  Roanoke 
shops. 


THE    PROPORTIONS    OF    MODERN   LOCOMOTIVES.. 


LAWiXtKU    H.    FRY. 


The  accompanying  tables  show  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  niain  proportions  of  over  two  hundred  modern 
locomotives  of  all  classes.  This  analysis  was  carried  out  with 
the  idea  of  studying  the  proportions  given  to  modern  loco- 
motives by  their  designers.  By  collecting  a  sufficient  number 
of  examples  and  properly  grouping  and  averaging  them  fig- 
ures have  been  obtained  which  give  definite  information  re- 
garding current  American  practice.  The  figures  on  which  the 
present  tables  are  based  cover  practically  all  of  the  important 
locomotive  designs  which  have  been  described  in  the  technical 
papers  in  the  last  three  years.  In  nearly  every  class  of  engine 
examined  the  examples  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  aver- 
age results  not  largely  influenced  by  any  special  design.  The 
examination  covers  those  principal  ratios,  or  factors  of  de- 
sign, which  enable  proper  comparisons  to  be  made  between 
the  fundamental  proportions  of  the  various  engines,  viz.: 

Factor  of  Adhesion. — Measuring  the  proportion  of  weight  on 
rlriving  wheels  to  maximum  cylinder  tractive  effort. 

Factor  of  Steaming  Capacity. — Measuring  the  proportion  of 
cylinder  power  to  boiler  power. 

Factor  of  Efficienci/  of  Design. — Measuring  the  proportion 
of  total  weight  to  heating  surface  obtained. 

Tahlr  1  shows  the  average  values  of  these  factors  as  deter- 
mined for  the  locomotives  of  each  type  and  class.  The  engines 
.  in  many  of  the  classes  have  been  subdivided  into  groups,  ac- 
cording to  their  weight,  and  the  average  factors  determined 
for  each  group,  so  as  to  show  the  influence  of  the  weight  of  the 
engines  on  the  value  of  the  factors.  The  results  of  this  show 
several  points  in  favor  of  the  heavy  engines. 

In  column  1,  of  table  1,  is  given  the  type  of  the  locomotive 
and  in  column  2  is  given  the  class.  By  "type"  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  wheel  arrangement,  as  Atlantic-type,  American-type, 
etc..  and  by  "class"  is  to  be  understood  the  style  of  cylinders, 
whether  single  expansion,  or  two,  or  four-cylinder  compound. 
The  tandem  and  Vauclain  compounds  have  not  been  separated, 
as  the  difference  between  these  does  not  affect  any  funda- 
mental principal  of  design.  In  column  3  are  given  the  limits 
of  weight  between  which  the  locomotives  in  each  group  are 
contained.  The  aim  has  been  to  give  each  group  a  range  of 
10.000  lbs.,  but  the  grouping  Is  of  course  dependent  on  the 


number  and  weight  of  the  locomotives  in  each  class,  and  in 
several  cases  the  number  of  engines  in  the  class  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  justify  a  subdivision.  Column  4  gives  the  number 
of  locomotives  in  each  group.  In  addition  to  taking  the  aver- 
age of  the  factors  for  each  group,  averages  have  been  struck 
for  each  class  as  a  whole,  and  these  figures  are  given  in  heavy 
type  below  the  figures  for  the  groups.  The  last  four  columns 
contain  the  factors  forming  the  chief  object  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 

■   Column  5,  Weight  on  drivers  --  tractive  effort. 
Column  6,  Tractive  effort  ^  heating  surface. 
Column  7,  Tractive  effort  X  driving  wheel  diameter  -f-  heat- 
ing surface. 
Column  8,  Total  weight  -=-  heating  surface. 
For   reference  and  comparison  the  average  values  of  the 
factors  have  been  collected  into  separate  tables  for  each  factor. 
Factor  of  Adhesion.     Table  2. — In   this   table   the  average 
fai  tors  from  column  5,  table  1,  are  collected  according  to  type 
and  class.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  single  expansion  factors 
are  arranged  in  ascending  order  of  value.     The  way  in  which 
the   types   arrange    themselves   is   interesting.     The   standard 
types  take  the  following  order: 

Consolidation,   4.03;    American,  4.17;    Atlantic,   4.33;    Mogul, 
4.50;  Ten-wheeler,  4.66. 

The  majority  of  these  are  lower  than  are  recommended  by 
iiie  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
Consolidation  and  American-type  engines  are  designed  to  util- 
ize their  full  adhesion  when  running  with  less  than  full  stroke 
cut-off.  The  position  of  the  Moguls  appears  to  need  some  ex- 
planation, as  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  practically  the  same  factor  as  the  Consolidations.  An 
explanation  of  the  value  of  the  factor  for  the  Ten-wheelers  is 
obtained  by  considering  them  as  American-type  engines  with 
an  additional  pair  of  driving  wheels.  The  limit  of  weight 
with  two  pairs  of  drivers  having  been  reached,  a  further  In- 
crease In  weight  requires  a  third  pair  of  drivers,  and,  in 
adding  these,  more  weight  is  added  than  is  required  for  the 
increase  In  tractive  power.  In  other  words,  In  changing  from 
the  American  to  the  Ten-wheeled  type,  structural  considera- 
tions render  It  necessary  to  make  the  increase  in  weight  on 
driving  wheels  proportionately  greater  than  the  increase  in 
cylinder  tractive  effort.  A  similar  consideration  of  the 
Prairie-type  as  an  enlarged  Atlantic-type  explains  the  high 
factor  of  adhesion  of  the  Pralrle-type. 


Junk,  1903. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  four-cylinder  compounds  show 
approximately  10  per  cent,  higher  factors  than  the  single  ex- 
pansion engines  of  the  same  class.  This  is  of  course  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  compounds  are  designed  to  work  with  a 
longer  cut-off,  and  on  starting  they  can,  by  admitting  live 
steam  to  the  low  pressure  cylinders,  develop  for  a  short  time 
a  greater  tractive  effort  than  that  counted  on  in  the  tables. 
In  calculating  the  tractive  effort  for  the  tables  the  mean 
effective  pressure  has  been  taken  at  85  per  cent,  of  the  boiler 
pressure  for  the  single  expansion  engines.  For  the  four-cyl- 
inder compounds  the  high  pressure  mean  effective  is  taken  as 
two-thirds  and  the  low  pressure  as  one-quarter  of  the  boiler 
pressure.  For  the  two-cylinder  compounds  the  work  is  as- 
sumed to  be  equally  divided  in  the  two  cylinders,  the  mean 
effective  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  being  taken  as  two- 
thirds  the  boiler  pressure. 

Factor  of  Steaming  Capacity.  Table  3. — This  table  con- 
tains the  average  values  from  column  7  of  table  1.  The  val- 
ue of  the  ratio  given  in  column  6  (tractive  effort  to  heating  sur- 
face) is  obviously,  for  any  given  locomotive,  a  measure  of  the 
proportion  of  the  cylinder  power  to  the  boiler  power,  but 
as  the  tractive  effort  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  driving- 
wheel  diameter,  the  ratio  is  dependent  on  the  driving- 
wheel  diameter  and  is  therefore  not  generally  suitable  for 
comparing  the  steaming  capacities  of  locomotives.  By  multi- 
plying by  the  driving  wheel  diameter  one  obtains  the  factor 
given  in  column  7,  table  1,  which  is  free  from  this  objection 
and  which  can  be  shown  by  theoretical  considerations  to  be  a 
proper  measure  of  the  steaming  capacity  of  any  locomotive. 
(See  American  Engineer,  October,  1902,  and  February,  1903.) 
It  is  found,  theoretically,  that  for  high  speed  service  the 
steaming  capacity  factor  should  have  a  low  value  and  that  a 
high  value  factor  indicates  that  the  engine  is  suitable  for 
slow  speed  service.    This  is  well  confirmed  by  the  figures  ob- 

TABUt  1.   ATBBAGB  VALUES  OF  FACTOE8  OF  COMPARISON. 
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tained  from  actual  practice  and  given  in  table  3.  This  table 
gives  a  practical  value  to  the  steaming  capacity  factor,  for  it 
puts  one  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  say  at  once  for  any 
engine  how  the  relation  between  heating  surface  and  cylinders 
stands  in  regard  to  current  practice. 

Factor  of  Efficiency  of  Design. — The  collected  results  from 
column  8,  of  table  1,  aro  shown  in  table  4.  The  average  weight 
per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  is  given  for  each  class  and 
then  the  figures  for  all  the  classes  of  each  type  are  averaged 
together.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  high  speed  types  are  the 
lightest  per  unit  of  heating  surface  and  that  there  is  a  gradual 
increase  in  weight  towards  the  slower  freight  engines.  This 
factor  shows  the  economy  or  otherwise  with  which  the  de- 
signer has  arranged  his  material  and  deserves  considerable 
attention.  Any  unnecessary  weight  has  to  be  paid  for  in  the 
first  instance  and  has  ever  afterwards  to  be  hauled  about  as 
dead  weight,  and  it  is  therefore  obviously  desirable  to  keep  the 
total  weight  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  strength  and  satis- 
factory design.  The  average  figures  do  not  show  any  marked 
variations,  but  the  individual  figures  from  which  the  tables 
are  compiled  show  a  wide  range  of  weights  per  unit  of  heating 
surface,  going  from  49.4  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  heating  sur- 
face up  to  over  80  lbs.  per  square  foot. 

TABLE    2.       FACTOB    OF    ADHESION. 

'■■■.'•■.■••'•.:■..      Single  4-Cylinder  2-Cylinder 

expansion  compound.  compound. 

■-■<■■■■     -4    '-^^  i  °o  ^  »g 

Type.    •:^..->        ■gl         fel         ^1         fel         ■£§  fej 

,■•  o"^  a-a  .o*^  is-e  c>-'            efa 

...■■;.  Z  fc*  -55  fc  "  2;              &.« 

Mastodon            (4-8-0)...,^*.  6  3.86  ..            ...  5          4.02 

Consolidation    (2-8-0) 47  4.03  25  ».oO  10          4.01 

American           (4-4-0).....  .  11  4.17  ..            ...  ..  ... 

Atlantic              (4-4-2) 22  4.33  11  4.73          

Pacific                 (4-6-2) 4  4.39  ..            

Mogul                  (2-6-0)......  11  4,50  3  4.71          

Ten-wheel           (4-6-0)......  30  4.66  13  4.97  9          4.70 

Prairie                (2-6-2) 7  4.94  4  4.61          

TABLE  3.   FACTOR  OF  STEA&UNG  CAPACITT. 

Single  4-CyUnder         2-Cylinder 

...,,-      expansion.  compound.         Compound. 

58  ou  n  a  i;  si  au 

Typo.   ;•-.•.>•..;,     ov       gS      o|      St;       oS       at 
^    ■:■-■:        .J        <sa        .9        Old         .o        «« 

"   •  S5  '■  oi  Z            03  /^.            £ 

Prairie                 (2-6-2) 7  584             4          609           

Pacific                  (4-6-2) 4  622  

Atlantic              (4-4-2).... 22  641  11          561          

American            (4-4-0) 11  707  ..           ...  ..            ... 

Ten-wheel          (4-6-0) 30  746  13          678  9          694 

Mastodon            (4-8-0) 6  789  5          767 

Mogul                  (2-8-0) 11  806            3          791          

Consolidation    (2-8-0) 47  815  25          798  10          829 

TABLE    4.        FACTOR    OF    EFFICIENCY    OF    DESIGN. 

Average     total 

.••:;■■;:':.:•••;■  weight  in   lbs. 

,-i'.J.;  ■':■„■    "  ■  per  sq.   ft.   of 

■.:•:.;     \;K  locomotives  of  beating      sur- 

each  class  face. 

..••.•'•..■..'•■'.".         Ofc'Ot.'d  n  i  & 

r;        <t>  a        o  a  <u  S  ** 

.    ,    .  2  "0  9  "O  3  »  aS  a 

-.•.•■...  •■.;•:'-    ':,.       .■  S  £  °  S  *  S  ^"  *e 

Type  oT  locomotlre.  -Sx       ^t      ^a         "  |s  sS 

02  •*  N  •<  <  < 

Pacific                 (4-6-2).    ....      4  ..           ..             4  55.9          55.9 

Prairie  (2-6-2)......     7         58.0 

■     .i  4          . .           .  .  58.0 

. ,  . .           . .          11  ...          58.0 

Atlantic  (4-4-2) 22  60.4 

11  . .  63.8 

. .  • .           . .           33  .  .  .           61.5 

American           (4-4-0)... ...  ••    H  •■           ••          H  63.0          63.0 

-'  .  ..       .  .  13          . .           . .  65.3           . . . 

Ten-wheel  (4-6-0).....-   30  65.8 

\       ..  ..            9           ..  68.2 

■  >: 52  ...          66.1 

Consolidation    (2-8-0)^;,.  ..47  65.7 

.-     p  •  ^U  ■    •  •  •  Oo.«7  •  •  • 

•,       -      ..  ..  10  66.4 

82  ...  66.8 

Mogul  (2-6-0)>.;.;..   11  66.5 

...'...'»•  «S  •  •  ■  •  Tl*o  •  •  • 

~          .;           ..           ..  14  ...          67.6 

Mastodon            (4-8-0)  ..*.».      6          ..           . .  .-  ,»,  68.0 

•^  .,  70.6 
11  ...          69.2 

"Resorts  an  I  Tours,  1903,"  Is  the  title  of  the  valuable  little 
brochure  published  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  passenger 
department,  Boston.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  resorts  and 
hotels  reached  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  its  connec- 
tions, giving  additional  information  in  regard  to  the  hotel 
rates  and  accommodations,  the  round  trip  summer  excursion 
rates  from  Boston,  Worcester  and  Springfield,  Mass.  The 
book  is  free  and  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  address. 
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Under  this  heading  Mr.  D.  Van  Alstyne  presented  In  our 
June  number  of  last  year  a  strong  argument  for  more  space  for 
circulation  in  locomotive  boilers.  In  this  Issue  Mr.  John 
Player,  of  the  Brooks  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  adds  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  tendency  to  sacri- 
fice in  the  amount  of  heating  surface  which  may  be  shown  on 
paper  in  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  real  heating 
surface,  and  this  comes  from  a  man  whose  opinion  carries 
the  weight  of  wide  experience  and  who  is  known  as  a  de- 
signer of  successful  locomotives.  In  this  issue  is  illustrated 
the  boiler  of  a  locomotive  having  a  5-in.  mud  ring  and  an  ac- 
count of  tests  appears  which  seems  to  conclusively  prove  that 
a  layer  of  steam  %  In.  thick  does  lie  against  the  sheets  of  fire- 
boxes when  working  hard.  Mr.  Player  also  makes  an  im- 
portant suggestion  with  reference  to  the  delivery  of  water 
from  injectors.  Two  large  injectors  delivering  in  the  line  of 
circulation  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  and  toward  the  throat 
could  not  fail  to  help  out  the  firebox  sheets  and  tubes,  and  we 
believe  the  delivery  should  be  at  the  throat  itself.  The  reader 
is  advised  to  give  most  careful  consideration  to  the  words  of 
Mr.  Player. 


CARNEGIE'S    GIFT    TO    ENGINEERS. 


A  gift  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  national  engineering  so- 
cieties for  a  building  in  which  to  provide  a  center  for  engi- 
neers is  the  latest  beneficence  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  It  has 
been  reported  that  a  union  of  the  societies  was  contemplate!, 
but  this  is  not  true  and  it  is  not  desirable.  Great  good  may 
be  accomplished  by  bringing  together  the  various  organiza- 
tions representing  mechanical,  civil,  electrical,  mining  and 
marine  engineering  in  one  well-appointed  building  wherein 
they  may  co-operate,  meet  and  perhaps  concentrate  their 
independent  libraries,  thus  forming  a  rendezvous  for  many 
professional  men  who  are  engaged  upon  various  kinds  of 
special  work  with  much  of  common  interest.  The  importance 
of  this  association  of  the  societies,  from  a  social  standpoint,  is 
very  great,  and  the  possibilities  of  advantage  to  all  from  this 
sensible  concentration  are  so  obvious  as  to  lead  to  the  hope 
that  nothing  will  prevent  a  complete  and  broadminded  accept-, 
ance  of  this  extraordinary  opportunity  to  accomplish  that 
which  has  long  been  desired  but  has  seemed  to  be  impos- 
sible. The  most  distinguished  patron  of  engineering  could 
not  have  done  anything  wiser  or  more  far-reaching  In  the 
interests  of  this  profession. 


STEEL    FRAME  BOX   CARS. 


Of  all  types  of  cars  to  which  steel  framing-has  been  applied 
the  box  car  presents  the  most  difficult  problem  and  one  which 
has  generally  been  met  with  a  compromise  rather  than  a  defi- 
nite, clean-cut  solution.  The  design  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Seley  which 
is  described  by  him  in  this  issue  meets  the  problem  fairly  and 
is  therefore  worthy  of  most  careful  attention.  This  is  not  a 
steel  underframe  surmounted  by  a  box  structure  having  its 
own  skeleton  of  steel  and  merely  fastened  to  the  underframe. 
It  is  a  complete  steel  structure  wherein  the  side  frames  of  the 
box  form  an  important  element  in  the  structure  and  do  their 
part  in  carrying  the  load.  This  Is  a  steel-frame  box  car  in 
fact  as  well  as  name.  This  design  is  based  upon  successful 
cars  of  similar  construction  which  are  now  running  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western,  and,  as  pointed  out  by  the  designer,  the 
new  plan  is  an  improvement  upon  the  older  one.  It  may  be 
remarked,  incidentally,  that  Mr.  Seley  seems  to  have  met 
the  car-roof  problem  by  preventing  the  weaving,  or  racking, 
of  the  upper  structure.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
careful  examination  of  Mr.  Seley's  drawings  will  lead  many  to 
change  their  minds  entirely  with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
steel-frame  cars  of  this  type. 
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A    TABULAR     COMPARISON     OF     NOTA   ,LE 


ARRANGED    WITH      ~SPEC1 
PASS.      ,ER  LC 


Type — Drivers     

Type — Name     / 

Name    of    railroad / 

•  Number  of  road  or  class 

Builder 

Simple   or   compound I 

When    built    

Weigiit.    eiiRine  total,    lbs 

WeiR'.it,    on    drivers,    lbs 

Weight,  on  leading  truck,  lbs.  .  .  . 
WeiRhi,  on  trailing  truck,  lbs.  .  .  . 

Weight  of  tender  (loaded),  lbs... 
Wheel  ba.se,  driving,  ft.  and  ins.  . 
Wheel  base,  total,  engine,  ft.  &  ins. 
Wheel    ba.se,    total    engine   and       / 

tender,    ft.    and    ins \ 

Driving   wheels,   diameter.   Ins.  .  .  . 

Cylinders,    diameter,    ins 

Cylinders,    stroke,    ins 

Heating  surface,  flrebox,  sq.  ft... 
Heating  surface,  arch  tubes,  sq.  ft. 
Heating   surface,   tubes,   sq.    ft.  .  .  . 

Heating  surface,   total,   sq.   ft 

Firebox,    length,    ins 

Firebox,    width,    ins 

Grate  area,  sq.   ft 

Boiler,  smallest  diameter  of,  Ins.  . 
Boiler,    height    of    center    above   ( 

rail,   ft.   and  ins \ 

Tube.<,  number  &  diameter  in  ins. 

Tubes,   length,   ft.   and   ins 

Steam  pressure,  lbs.,  per  sq.  In... 

Type   of   boiler / 

Fuel     I 
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4-6-0 

10-wheel 

Plant 

System 

119 
Baldwin 
4-cyl.     bal 
Compound 

1902 
155,000 
114.000 

41,000 


14-1 
28-4 

,        56-0 
•  73 

15  &  25 
26 
128 


2,665 
2,793 
131 
59  V. 
27.25 
67 


341-2 

15-0 

200 

Vander- 

bilt 

Soft    coal 
Mar.,    1902 
P.    72 


4-4-2 

Atlantic 

C.  &  N.  W. 
D 

Schenectady 

Simple 
1900 

l.ns.OdO 
91.000 
33.000 
34,000 

(empty) 
43,200 
7-0 
26-9 

54-8% 
80 
20 
26 
170.7 
28.27 
2,816.91 
3.015.88 
102% 
65  V4 
46.27 
68% 

9-1  V> 
338-2 
16-0 
200 

Straight 

Soft    coal 

Aug.,   1900 

P.    237 


C. 


4-4-0 
Cbautau- 
qua 

Atlantic 
.  R.  I.  &  P 
1301 
Brooks 

Simple 
1901 
162,000 
87,000 
38.000 
37,000 

110,000 
7-0 
28-8 

53-7 

78'/i 
201/4 
26 
189.00 


2,617.00 
2.800.00 

108 

74 

54 

66 

9-7  y* 

322-2 

15-7% 
210 

Wagon   top 

Soft  coal 
Apr..  1901 
P.    101 


4-4-2 

Atlantic 

C.  R.  R.  of 

N.J. 


Baldwin 
Vauclain 

Compound 
1899 

163,510 
87,865 
41.295 
34,350 

100,900 
7-3 
26-7 

53-2 

84^/4 
14'&24 

26 
136 

43 

2.478 

2,657 

114 

96 

76 

64 

9-0% 

318-2 

15-0 

200 

Wootten 

Fine  Ant. 


4-6-0 

10-wheel 

L.S.  &  MS 

I-l 

Brooks 

Simple 

1899 
171,800 
133,000 

38,800 


112,000 
16-6 
27-4 

55-214 
80 
20 
28 
223 

"2;694 
2,917 

121 

41 
36.6 

66 

9-2 
345-2 

15-014 

210 

Extended 

Wagon-top 

BItum.  coal 

Nov.,  1899 

P.    343 


4-4-2 
Chautau- 
qua 
Atlantic 
B.  R.  &.  P. 
162 
American 

Simple 
1002 
173,000 
99,000 
40,000 
34,000 

120.000 
8-0 
20-2 


72 

20 'A 
26 
202.3 

2,805.6 
3,007.9 

108 

74 

54.4 

70% 

9-7% 
336-2 
16-0^ 
220 

Straight 

Bitum.  coal 
Jan.,  1902 
P.    29 


4-6-2 

Pacific 

Mo.   Pac. 

1118 
-American 

Simple 

1902 
170,000 
118,000 

35,500 

31,500 

117,000 
12-4 
30-5 

55-1% 

69 

20 

26 

153 

22 
2,778.5 
2,953.5 

78 

79^4 

42.4 

64 

9-6 
256-2 14 
18-6% 
200 

Rad.  W.  T. 

Bitura.  coal 

Aug.,  1902 

P.    236 


2-6-2 

Prairie 

L.S.  &  M.S. 
J 
Brooks 

Simple 

1901 
174,500 
130.000 

21,500 

23.000 

124.500 

14-0 
31-10 

57-3% 

80 

20% 

28 
169.3 

20.7 
3.172.0 
3,362.0 

il!S 

48.6 
66.0 

9-2 
285-2% 
19-0 
200 

Wagon  top 

Bitum.  coal 
Mar. 1901 
P.    69 


4-4-2 

Atlantic 

N.  Y.   C.  AS 

H.   R. 

1-2.980 

Sch'n'fdy 

Simple 
1901 
176,000 
94,800 
42.600 
38.600 

112,000 
7-0 
27-3 


9-3 

396-2 

16-0 

200 

Wide  box 

Bitura.  coal 
Feb..  1901 
P.    35 


4-4-2 
Atlantic- 
Pa.  Lines 

E2A 
American 

Simple 

1903 
176,600 
109.000 

36.600    . 

31,000 

143,800 

7-5 
30-9% 

60-2% 

80 
20% 

26 
165.7 


4-4;z 

tlantir 

.'.  R.  R. 

B2 
HR.  Co. 

i^impli- 
"  1901 
176,0'.") 
109,0.33 
36,«5«i 
30.917 

90,000 

7-5 
30-91/2 

t.O-l  13-lf 

I        80 

20  Vj 

26 

166 


2.474 
2,639 

111 

72 
55.5 

67 

9-1 
315-2 
15-1 

205 

Belpaire 

bitum. 

Coal 

April,  190:^ 

P.  131 


2,474 

2.640 

111 

72 
55.5 

65 

9-3  5-1'i 
3ir.-2 

15-0 

205 
SlraiKlii 

Hit.  and 

Ant. 

June.l'.t". 

P.  188 


PRKIGHT  L0< 


Type — Drivers     

Type — Name 

Name    of    railroad \ 

Number  of  road  or  class 

Builder 

Simple  or  compound | 

When   built 

Weigbt.    engine   total,    lbs 

Weigiit,    on    drivers,    lbs 

Weight,  on  leading  truck,  lbs.  .  .  . 
Weight,  on  trailing  truck,  lbs. . . . 

Weight  of  tender  (loaded),  lbs... 
Wheel  base,  driving,  ft.  and  ins.  . 
Wheel  base,  total,  engine,  ft.  &  ins. 
Wheel   base,   total   engine   and        ( 

tender,    ft.    and    Ins \ 

Driving  wheels,   diameter,   ins.  .  .  . 

Cylinders,    diameter,    ins 

Cylindtrs,    stroke,    ins 

Heating  surface,  flrebox,  sq.  ft.  .  . 
Heating  surface,  arch  tubes,  sq.  ft. 
Heating   surface,   tubes,   .sq.    ft.  .  .  . 

Heating  surface,  total,  sq.  ft 

Firebox,    length,    ins 

Firebox,    width,    ins 

Grate  area.  sq.  ft 

Boiler,  smallest  diameter  of,  ins 
Boiler,    height    of    center    above  / 

rail.  ft.   and   ins \ 

Tubes,  number  &  diameter  in  ins. 

Tubes,   length,    ft.    and  Ins 

Steam  pressure,  lbs.,  per  sq.  in.  .  . 

Type    of    boiler 

Fuel     • 

Reference  in  American  Engineer  / 
and    Railroad   Journal I 


2-8-0 

4-8-0 

2-8-0 

2-8-0 

2-8-0 

2-8-0 

2-8-0 

2-8-0 

2-8-0 

4-8-0 

Con  ol. 

Mastodoti 

Consol. 

Conhol. 

Consol. 

Consol. 

Con.'-ol. 

Consol. 

Consol. 

Mastodon 

L.    S.    & 
M.    S. 
B-1 

So.  Pac. 

N.  Y.  C. 

P.  R.  R. 

Nor.  Pac. 

N.  Y.  C. 

C.  R.  L  &  P. 

A..T.&S.F. 

I.e. 

D.,  L.  &  W. 

2020 

G-2 

H-6-A 

Y-2 

2399 

1603 

836 

639 

8C8 

Brooks 

Schenectady 

Schenectady 

P.  R.  R. 

American 

American 

American 

American 

Rogers 

Brooks. 

2-cylinder 

2-cylinder 

Tandem 

Tandem 

Tandem 

Simple 

Simple 

Compound 

Compound 

Simple 

Compound 

Compound 

Simple 

Compound 

1899 

Simple 

1900 

1898 

1901 

1899 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1902 

203,000 

1899 

174.000 

192,000 

192,000 

193,500 

198,000 

200,000 

200.500 

201,000 

184,800 

205,000 

154,000 

1.55,000 

166,000 

173,9(»0 

175,000 

172,500 

180,000 

176,000 

18,200 

166,000 

20,000 

37,000 
empty 

26.000 

20,500 

23,000 
empty 

27,500 

20,500 

25.000 
empty 

39,000 

124,500 

39,650 

108.500 

134.700 

47,000 

108,000 

14  4, .500 

46.400 

147.600 

106,600 

17-4 

15-6      • 

19-0 

16-6% 

,17-0 

17-0 

17-0 

15-4 

16-3 

15-0 

25-6 

26-5 

25-11 

24-9 

26  2 

26-3 

26-0 

24-1 

24-5 

25-9 

55-4% 

53-6  % 

53-10 

58-1  % 

53-10% 

54-3 

57-6 

56-10% 

50-4% 

62 

55 

ea 

50 

63 

63 

63 

57 

57 

54 

21 

23  &  35 

23  &  35 

22 

15&28 

15&28 

22 

1S&  28 

23 

21 

30 

32 

34 

28 

34 

34 

30 

32      , 

30 

32 

199 

206.5 

155.4 

166.5 

155.64 

155.4 

177 

178 

221 

218 

22.3 

27.1 

26.43 

27.09 

2,653.0 

2.819.3 

3.298.08 

2.675.9 

3,231.9 

3,298.08 

3,087 

2.787 

2,982 

2,950 

2,874.3 

3,025.8 

3.480.6 

2,842.4 

3,414.0 

3,480.57 

3,264 

2.965 

3.203 

3,168 

1201/4 

120 

96 

107 

100  1-16 

96 

108 

101% 

132 

123 

40% 

42 

73% 

66 

75% 

75 

68 

71^ 

42 

97 

33.5 

35 

50.32 

49.1 

52.3 

50.32 

50 

50 

38.5 

82.4 

68% 

72 

70% 

69.5 

66.5 

70% 

72 

68 

79% 

83% 

9-4% 

9-7 

9-2 

9-5 

9-7 

9-9 

9-2 

9-2% 

340-2 

332-2% 

396-2 

373-2 

388-2 

396-2 

3S3-2 

355-2 

417-2 

410-2 

15-0% 

14-6 

16-0 

13-8% 

16-0 

16-0 

15-6 

15-0 

13-8 

13-10% 

200 

200 
Extended 

210 

205 

210 

210 

200 

210 

210 

200 

Wagon  top 

Wagon  top 

W  ido  box 

Belpaire 

Wide  box 

Straight 

Wagon  top 

Wagon  top 

Belpaire 

Wide  box 

Bitum. 

Bitum. 

bitum. 

Bitum. 

Bitum. 

Coal 

Bitum.  coal 

Bitum.  coal 

Coal 

Coal 

Coal 

Bitum.  coal 

Bitum.  coal 

Coal 

Ant.  coal 

Feb.,  1900 

Jan.,  1899 

March,  1901 

June,  1899 

Sept.,  1901 

April,  1903 

March  1903 

June.  1902 

Jan.,  1900 

Nov..  1899 

P.  37 

P.  26 

P.  S3 

P.  177 

P.    271 

P.  127 

P.  107 

P.    179 

P.  13 

P.  365 

2-8-0 

Consol. 

Iiurlinetot 

580 
AnifiTicaii 

!iimpl« 

1903 
Vii7,900 
131,000 

26,900 


120.400 

ir,-s 

24-1 

.-.5-2% 
5V 
22 

28  , 

l95.'JO 

J671 

•  C05.8 

•.  S27.5^, 

108     , 

7214  ; 

-.4.21 

•■■9=ii. 
•,»-7 

.2-2 

-.10 


St'. 

JltUIl 

Feb. 
P 


|yjOTE— These  figures  have  been  verified  by  the  railroad  officials  In  charge. 


,_J 


^E  e<:amples   of   recent   locomotives. 

iPECT  TC   TOTAL   WEIGHTS. 

ER  LOCOMOTIVES.  J::'^:--:- 


^ 

s 

^\ 

'.  *^-- 

4-4-2 

2-8-0 

4-4-0 

4-4-2 

2-6-2 

4-6-2 

4-4-2 

Chautauq'a 

4-6-0 

4-6-2 

2-6-2 

2-6-2 

4..-»  -■  ■       • 

Special 

4-6-2 

antfp 

Atl.^nUc 

Atlantic 
C.  M.  & 

Consol. 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Suburban 
C.  R.  R.  of 

Pacific 

Atlantic 
C.  R.  R.  of 

10-wheel 

Pacific 

Prairie 

Prairie 

Suburban 

Pacific 

R  U. 

I.e. 

St.  P. 

Col.  Mid. 

C,  B.  &  Q. 

A.,T.&S.P. 

of  N.  J. 

C.  &0. 

of  N.  J. 

L.  V. 

Nor.  Pac. 

I.e. 

A.,T.&S.F. 

N.  y.  c. 

C. «  A. 

E2 

10"  1 

A-2 

201 

1586 

200 

147 

590 

10D-17W 

284 

1000 

P-14-A 

1410 

601 

H.  Co. 

Roptr.-i 

Baldwin 
Vauclain 

Baldwin 
Vauclain 

Baldwin 
Vauclain 

Baldwin 
Balanced 

Baldwin 

American 

American 

Baldwin 
Vauclain 

American 

Rogers 

Baldwin 
Vauclain 

American 

Baldwin 

mplo 

Simplp 

Compound 

Compound 

Compound 

Compound 

Simple 

Simple 

Simple 

Compound 

Simple 

Simple 

Compound 

Simple 

Simple 

901 

19' iL' 

1901 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1902 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1902 

1903 

3,000 

178, .■.(»(i 

181,535 

181,700 

183,080 

187,000 

189,900 

190,000 

191,000  " 

194,758 

202,000 

210,800 

210,800 

216.000 

219,000 

hi)Xi 

9".. 710 

100,335 

158,500 

95,880 

90,000 

129,000 

131,000 

99,400 

141,348 

134,000 

140.200 

143.600 

128.000 

141,700 

},»;;>' 

39.290 

45,100 

23,200 

47,000 

52,000 

21,900 

32,000 

48,000 

53,410 

39.00(» 

21,200 

29,700 

36,300 

).917 

43,000 

36,100 

40,200 

45,000 

39,000 

26,000 

43,600 

29,000 

40.400 

37,500 

41.500 

,000 

147.600 

120,000 

126,900 

•    •■••■ 

140,000 

Side  tank 

123,400 

124.000 

96,500 

123.400 

147,600 

112.600 

155,000 

-5 

T-."? 

7-3 

15-9 

7-3 

6-4 

14-0 

12-8 

7-8 

13-0 

12-0 

13-6 

13-8 

15-0 

13-9 

.9U, 

27  9 

27-11  Vi 

24-4 

27-8 

15-0 

31-8 

32-8 

29-10 

25-3% 

33-0 

30-9 

32-2 

35-9 

32-8 

13-10 

59-C,Yi 

57-5% 

53-2 

56-0 

58-3% 

31-8 

60-0 

53-8 

52-6% 

58-4% 

62-1% 

57-8% 

35-9 

62-0 

80 

79 

84 

60 

84% 

73 

63 

72 

85 

72 

69 

75 

79 

63 

80 

0^^ 

20 

15&25 

17&28 

15&25 

15&25 

18 

22 

20% 

17&28 

22 

20 

17&28 

20 

22 

26 

28 

28 

30 

26 

26 

26 

28 

26 

26 

26 

28 

28 

24 

28 

G6 

174.7 

207 

172.2 

155.5 

190 

96.6 
43.0 

182 
23 

174 

171.71 

•   ••■•• 

175.3 
22.9 

201 

195        •■ 

202 
28 

474 

3,017.0 

3,008 

2,453.7 

2,834.5 

2,839 

1,695.0 

3,328.3 

2,793.0 

2,536.59 

3,265.1 

3,333 

3.fi43 

2,275 

3.S4.S  n 

640 

3.191.7 

3,215 

2,625.9 

2,990.0 

3,029 

1.834.6 

3,533.3 

2,967.0 

2,708.3 

.?,463.3 

3,534 

3.738 

2.437 

4.078.0 

11 

102 

102 

120% 

96% 

117  15-16 

109 

90 

123 

114 

90  3-16 

102 

108 

93 

108 

72 

72 

65% 

42 

66% 

66 

72 

76 

97 

89% 

75% 

72 

71% 

97% 

72 

5..') 

51 

46.76 

35 

44.25 

49.4 

54.5 

47 

82 

71.25 

47.2 

51 

53^ 

62.1 

54 

65 

c»; 

66 

74 

64 

66 

60 

66 

68 

64 

70 

68 

70 

70 

70 

15-1'i 

9-1  Vi 

9-5% 
350-2 

•   ••••• 

8-9 

9-0 

9-0 

9-8% 
325-2 

9-2 

301-2% 

9-2 

9-4 

9-2  1-16 

9-5 

T,--> 

351-2 

337-2 

330-2 

273-2% 

249-2 

291-2% 

325-2 

335-2 

318-2% 

365-2 

.''.28-2% 

5-0 

ir  C. 

16-6 

14-0 

16-6 

18-1 

13-0 

19-6 

16-6% 

15-0 

18-6 

19-0 

19-0 

12-0 

20-0 

05 

20(» 

200 

200 

210 

220 

200 

200 

210 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

220 

aiglii 

Wagon  top 

Extended 

Hit  tun. 

Wagon  top 

Straight 

Wagon  top 

Wagon  top 

Straight 

Wagon  top 

Wagon  top 

'  Wide  box 

Straight 

Wagon  top 

Straight 

Straight 

Straight 

.  and 

Ct»al 

Bitum. 

Bitum. 

Bitum. 

Bitum. 

Uituiii 

int. 

Bitum.  coal 

Coal 

Bitum.  coal 

Coal 

Ant.  coal 

Coal 

Ant.  coal 

Ant.  coal 

Coal 

Bitum.  coal 

Bitum.  coal 

Ant.  coal 

Coal 

e.l'MC 

Oct.,  1901 

Feb.,  1902 

April,  1902 

June,  1903 

June,1902 

Sept..  1902 

Jan.,  1902 

Oct.,  1900 

Feb.,  1903 

June,  1902 

Dec, 1901 

April.  1902 

Mar..l9u3 

188 

P.  313 

P.  49 

P.  119 

P.  210 

P.    200 

P.  283 

P.   15 

P.  312 

P.  63 

P.  199 

P.  373 

P.  115 

P.  S7 

IT  LOCOMOTIVES. 


8-0 

2 -.so 

2-8-0 

2-10-0 

4-8-0 

2-8-0 

4-8-0 

2-8-0 

2-8-0 

2-8-0 

2-8-0 

2-10-0 

2-8-2 

2-10-0 

0-10-0 

'.sol. 

Couiol. 

Conpol. 

Decapod 

Mastodon 

Consol. 

Mastodon 

Consol. 

Consol. 

Consol. 

Consol. 

Decapod 

Mikado 

Decapod 

Geared 

metoi 

Brie 

Nor.  Pac. 

Soo 

Gt.    N. 

A.  T.& 
S.  P. 

111.  Cent. 

L.  V. 

N.  Y.  C. 

Union 

B.  A  L.  E. 

A.,  T.  & 
S.  F. 

A.  T.  & 
S.   F. 

A.  r.& 

S.  F. 

Rock  Isl- 
and 

80 

]5«i5 

Y-3 

600 

100 

824 

640 

04 

95 

150 

989 

900 

940 

165 

ritan 

American 
Tandem 

American 
Tandem 

Baldwin 
Vauclain 

Brooks 

Baldwin 
Vauclain 

Brooks 

Baldwin 
Vauclain 

American 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

American 

Baldwin 
Vauclain 

Baldwin 
Tandem 

Lima 

aple 

CompDund 

Compound 

Comp. 

Simple 

Comp. 

Simple 

Compound 

Tandem  C 

Simple 

Simple 

Tandem  C 

Compound 

Compound 

Simple 

03 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1898 

1902 

1899 

1898 

1903 

1898 

1900 

1902 

1902 

1902 

1902 

,900 

209.1.00 

209,500 

210,000 

212,750 

214.600 

221,450 

225,082 

227.000 

230,000 

250,300 

259.800 

261.720 

267. 8U0 

291,000 

,000 

185.(100 

185.500 

185,100 

172.000 

191,400 

181,400 

202,232 

201,000 

208.000 

225.200 

232,000 

199.670 

237.800 

291.000 

,900 

23.r.00 

24,000 

24,900 

40,750 

23.200 

40,050 

22,850 

26,000 

22.000 

25  100 

27,800 

27.250 
34.8O0 

30.000 

empty 

■     .    -•           .-.    .. 

(empty) 

,400 

12.''.,000 

47,000 

124.550 

96,000 

110,000 

147,600 

121.000 

133.850 

104.000 

141.100 

134.900 

162,000 

'   "  •           '  ■     ■ 

62,500 

.-8 

15-e 

15-0 

19-4 

15-10 

15-4 

15-9 

15-0 

15-0 

15-7 

15-7 

20-0 

16-0 

20-4 

44-5 

l-l 

24  3 

23-8 

28-0 

26-8 

24-6 

26-6 

23-10 

23-7 

24-0 

24-4 

28-11 

31-0  i-i. 

29-10 

44-5 

2% 

52  I  % 

52-4% 

58-3 

53-11 

54-2% 

60-2% 

55-0% 

59-1 

54-9% 

57-11% 

62-0 

62-0 

59-6 

54-4 

1 

5i. 

55 

55 

55 

57 

57 

55 

51 

54 

54 

57 

57 

57 

4-1 

2 

16  &  30 

15&28 

17&28 

21 

17  &  28 

23 

18&30 

16&30 

23 

24 

17%  &30 

18&30 

19&32 

15 

WM' 

3t 

34 

32 

34 

32 

30 

30 

30 

32 

82 

32 

32 

32 

17 

).'Jt) 
71 

2ld 

173 

201 

235 

165 

263 

215 

201 

205 

241 

205.4 

210.3 

210.3 

15C 

22.9 

•   •••••• 

26 

23.9 

:7.57 
08     , 

2.-;.  1 

3,450.4 

2,799 

2,730 

4,031 

3.237 

3,890.6 

3,915 

3,116.5 

3,564 

4.476.5 

5.155.8 

5,155.8 

1,837 

3.')'1 

3,646.3 

3,000 

2,565 
123 

4.266 

3,500 

4,105.6 

4,142 

3.321.5 

3,805 

4.681.9 

5,366.1 

5.390 

1,093 

11  ■  'i 

100  1-16 

132 

84 

132 

120 

105 

120 

132 

108  1-16 

108 

108 

96 

9..,, 

75% 

41 

39% 

3-28  dia. 

41% 

108 

79 

40.5 

40  25 

79% 

78 

78 

54 

1 '  ... 

52.3 

37.5 

34 

37.5 

90 

58 

33.5 

36.8 

59.5 

58.5 

58.5 

36 

!-•       . 

74% 

68 

78 

74 

80% 

80 

77 

80 

84 

78% 

78% 

78.75 

60 

9-3% 

8-11 

9-5 

9-2 

9-8 

8-7% 

9-3 

9-3% 

9-11% 

9-10 

442-2 

344-2 

376-2% 
13-10% 

652-1% 

424-2 

511-2 

507-2 

355-2% 

406-2% 

413-2% 

463-2% 

463-2% 

270-2 

15-0 

15-7 

13-7 

14-8% 

14-7% 

14-9 

15-0 

15-0 

18-6 

19-0 

19-0 

13 

210 

215 

210 

210 

210 

200 

210 

200 

220 

225 

225 

225 

15)0 

,i«w|str'-^t 

Extended 

Extended 

Extended 

Extended 

Wide  box 

Wagon  top 

Belpaire 

Wagon  top 

Belpaire 

Wootten 

Wagon  top 

Straight 

Straight 

Wagon  top 

Wagon  top 

Wagon  top 

Wagon  top 

,    -iia 

('-■'■   oal 

Bitum. 

Bitum. 

liitum. 

:i9«».i 

Bitum.  coal 

Coal 

Bitum.  coal 

Oil    , 

Coal 

Ant.  coal 

Bitum.  coal 

Bitum  coal 

Bitum  coal 

Oil 

Bitum.  coal 

Coal 

Soft  coal 

'  v-;  ;.902 

Oct.,  1900 

Jan..  1898 

Jan.,  1902 

Oct.,  1899 

Dec.,  1898 

May.  1903 

Nov.,  1898 

July.  1900 

Feb..  1902 

Jan..  19<t:'. 

June.  1902 

Aug..  1902 

■■  .r-f,*  .  .  . 

P.    319 

P.   1. 

P.  10 

P.    315 

P.    395 

P.    174 

P.    365 

P.    214 

P.    38 

P.     16     and 

P.    192 

P.    244 

: . ,.,  ;.. 

Mar..     1903. 
P.    109 
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WEAKNESSES  IN    M.    C   B.    KNUCKLES. 


Whenever  Mr.  G.  W.  Rhodes  says  or  writes  anything  on  a 
mechanical  subject  connected  with  his  life  work  it  is  sure  to 
be  important.  The  attention  of  railroad  officers  is  directed  to 
his  strenuous  appeal  for  the  relegation  of  link  slots  and  pin 
holes  which  he  presents  in  his  article  on  page  243,  this  issue. 
When  he  says,  "There  is  nothing  more  serious  or  disastrous  on 
a  railroad  than  a  break-in-two  with  a  freight  train,"  he  voices 
the  feelings  of  all  who  understand  train  operation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  forcible  statement  of  the  situation  will  result 
in  the  banishment  of  this  fault  from  the  M.  C.  B.  knuckle  and 
that  it  will  be  done  at  Saratoga  at  the  coming  convention. 


'^AMERICAN    ENGINEER"    TESTS. 


Professor  Goss  has  completed  the  series  of  tests  on  stacks, 
and  in  this  issue  his  conclusions  appear.  These  are  printed 
now  in  order  to  place  the  results  before  the  readers  at  the 
time  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  convention,  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  record  will  be  presented  later. 

At  the  1902  convention  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association, 
in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  by  President  Waitt,  the  execu- 
tive committee  was  instructed  to  assist  in  the  tests,  and  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  The 
American  Ets'uineeb  in  the  work.  This  committee  met  a  rep- 
resentative of  this  journal  in  October  last  and  arranged  for 
tests  to  be  made  on  several  railroads,  to  check  the  conclusions 
of  the  report  with  results  obtained  in  service.  This  committee 
will  report  at  the  approaching  convention. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  take  up  the  investigation  of  the 
front-end  problem  in  large  locomotives. 


cial  results  of  operation.  For  this  reason  the  railroads  can 
well  afford  to  give  generous  financial  support. 

The  railway  clubs  are  doing  in  an  admirable  way  much  of 
the  work  formerly  falling  to  this  association,  and  it  seems 
desirable  in  every  way  to  give  a  large  proportion  of  attention 
to  investigation  and  to  other  work  which  none  but  a  national 
organization  can  do. 

The  strength  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  lies 
in  the  fact  of  its  representative  membership  in  matters  con- 
nected with  car  interchange.  The  Master  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciation would  be  wise  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  representa- 
tion of  the  railroads  which  would  necessarily  follow  the  in- 
auguration of  the  policy  under  discussion. 

Many  new  problems  are  arising,  and  these  all  involve  com- 
mercial questions  of  large  investments.  Some  of  them  may  be 
mentioned  as  general  lines  for  investigation.  For  example, 
we  have  the  big  engine,  compounding,  valve  gears,  superheat- 
ing, water  purification,  power  house  practice,  motor  driving  of 
machine  tools,  cuts,  feeds  and  speeds  of  machine  tools.  All 
these  are  important  questions  which  involve  large  expendi- 
tures which  should  be  administered  with  the  utmost  possible 
intelligence  rather  than  by  the  cut  and  try  policy  which  must 
necessarily  prevail  in  the  absence  of  definite  knowledge  of 
cause  and  effect  which  well  considered  tests  would  disclose. 


THE    OPPORTUNITY    OF   THE   MASTER  MECHANICS' 

ASSOCIATION. 


Those  who  are  watching  the  career  of  the  American  Railway 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  with  the  greatest  interest  be- 
lieve that  it  is  now  facing  an  opportunity  which  is  in  many 
ways  the  most  important  which  has  ever  come  before  it. 

In  his  presidential  address  last  year  Mr.  Waitt  directed 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  conducting  tests  under  the 
direction  and  financial  responsibility  of  the  association, 
through  which  many  questions  relating  to  the  efficiency  of 
operation  of  locomotives  may  be  studied;  and  this  is  the 
opportunity  to  which  the  attention  of  railroad  officers  should 
be  directed. 

At  times  most  excellent  and  valuable  investigations  have 
been  made  by  the  association,  of  which  the  exhaust  nozzle 
tests  of  1896  are  a  conspicuous  example.  With  the  growth  of 
the  locomotive  and  the  advances  of  the  present  time  in  methods 
of  designing  and  maintaining,  it  is  specially  necessary  that 
various  very  important  questions  should  be  carefully  investi- 
gated and  reported  upon  by  experts  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  those  who  are  responsible  for  locomotive  operation, 
and  this  cannot  be  properly  done  except  by  this  organization 
or  under  its  direction  and  control.  The  work  must  be  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  those  who  know  the  needs  and  who  can 
eliminate  all  question  of  personal  opinion  or  advantage. 

Perhaps  The  American  Engineer  Tests  have  given  an  im- 
petus to  the  idea  of  the  necessities  of  a  thorough,  systematic 
study  and  investigation  of  features  of  locomotive  design,  but 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  cause  at  the  present  time,  two  com- 
mittees will  report  this  year  upon  the  subject  of  tests  and  the 
association  will  soon  consider  ways  and  means  for  providing 
for  tests  under  the  auspices  of  the  association. 

The  reason  why  this  offers  a  great  opportunity  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  association  is  that  it  presents  a  method 
of  uplifting  the  whole  mechanical  department  to  a  higher 
plane  of  usefulness  by  furnishing  information  which  should 
control  and  direct  the  efforts  of  locomotive  men  in  an  intelli- 
gent way  which  may  be  immediately  reflected  in  the  commer- 


FLYWHEELS    ON    PLANER    DRIVES. 


The  recent  criticism  by  the  American  Machinist  of  the 
article  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Steen,  entitled:  "Driving  Planers,"  appear- 
ing in  our  May  issue,  gives  evidence  of  a  failure  to  carefully 
read  the  article.  The  article  was,  in  no  sense  a  record  of  a 
test  of  a  planer  drive,  being  nowhere  so  stated.  It  was  writ- 
ten to  describe,  briefly,  a  condition  of  planer  driving  that  had 
existed  for  several  years.  The  scope  of  the  article  was  not 
extended  to  a  consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  increased 
demands  for  power  made  by  planers  at  reversals  of  their 
platens'  motion;  had  it  been  intended  as  a  treatise  upon 
planer  driving,  this  feature  would  have  been  discussed. 

The  author,  Mr.  Steen,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  the  inertia  of  the  pulley  wheels  in  a  planer's  drive  is 
largely  responsible  for  this  phenomenon.  Furthermore,  this 
subject  was  only  recently  treated  in  our  columns,  in  an  article 
I  elating  to  the  application  of  fly-wheel  drives  to  some  of  the 
motor-driven  reciprocating  tools  at  the  Collinwood  shops  of 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  (see  page  102, 
of  our  March,  1903,  issue). 

We  are  more  than  surprised  that  the  American  Machinist 
also  takes  the  stand  of  questioning  the  advisability  of  apply- 
ing fly-wheels  to  planer  drivers  in  which  it  is  known  that 
heavy  extra-power  demands  are  made.  It  is  stated  in  their 
editorial:  "The  fly-wheel  will,  no  doubt,  reduce  the  surge  of 
current,  but,  in  doing  this,  it  prolongs  the  time  during  which 
the  increased  current  must  act,"  etc.  Now  this  result  is  exact- 
ly what  is  wanted!  It  is  not  expected,  nor  intended,  to  reduce 
the  work  of  reversal,  but  the  great  desideratum  is  to  "prolong 
the  time"  during  which  the  current  acts,  so  that  the  objec- 
tionable peak  of  the  load  curve  is  flattened  down.  This  will 
greatly  reduce  the  severity  of  the  shock  to  the  motor  and  also 
will  reduce  the  extreme  and  abnormal  rush  of  current  which 
is  so  detrimental  to  the  electrical  distribution   circuit. 

The  American  Machinist  has  also,  in  the  editorial,  in- 
advertently confused  terms  in  stating  that  a  motor  of  the  con- 
stant-speed type  is  not  "suited  to  the  purpose"  of  driving 
planers,  for  which  a  differentially  wound  (over-compounded 
field)  motor  should  be  used.  The  differential  wound  motor, 
with  over-compounded  fields,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
constant-speed  motor,  the  over-compounding  being  used  pur- 
posely to  maintain  its  speed  constant  by  greatly  increasing 
the  torque  in  the  armature  at  every  tendency  to  slow  down 
due  to  an  increased  demand  for  power.  Mr.  Steen's  use  of  the 
term,  "constant-speed  motor,"  was  merely  that  necessary  to 
distinguish  the  type  used  from  the  variable-speed  type,  such 
as  the  multiple- voltage,  double-commutator  and  other  types 
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FIG.   27. — EXTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE   SPEED  "VARIA.TOB,"   AS  EQUIPPED    WITH   REVERSING  CLUTCHES  FOB  LATHE   DRIVING. 


FIG.    28. — FRONT  VIEW   WITH   COVERS   REMOVED,    SHOWING    SHIPPER  LEVER  AND  CONNECTING  BOD  TO   SLOW-SPEED  CLUTCH. 


H<..    29. — KEAK    VIKW    WITH    COVERS    REMOVED,    SHOWING    ROPE  SHE.WE    KGB    SHIFTING    SLIDING    CONE. 
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Kit;,     no. — I.<).N<;ITr»I\AL    SECTION     AND    mO.SS    SECTION    THBOUGH     SHIPPER     MECHANISM. 
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Feeds  and  Drives. 


VI. 


BY  C.  W.  OBEBT. 


The  third  article  of  this  series  (page  98,  March, 
19U3)  described  an  independent,  detachable  feeding  mechan- 
ism, applicable  to  lathes  of  any  design,  which  is  built  by  the 
National  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Na- 
tional Machine  Tool  Company  are  also  building  an  independent 
variable-speed  main  driving  mechanism  of  very  interesting 
design  which  is  applicable  to  the  driving  of  all  types  of  ma- 
chine tools  and  other  machinery  requiring  variable-speed 
drives.  The  latter  device  is  of  particular  interest  at  the 
present  time,  owing  to  the  greatly  increasing  use  of  electric 
driving  by  constant-speed  motors.  This  speed  "variator" 
makes  available  a  wide  range  of  speeds  from  a  constant-speed 
drive,  the  changes  being  easily  obtainable  without  the  trouble 
of  changing  belts.  It  is  being  largely  used  in  connection  with 
constant-speed  drives,  both  from  motors  and  from  line  shaft- 
ing, with  marked  success. 

In  the  form  shown  in  the  exterior  view  of  this  device 
(Fig.  27)  it  is  intended  for  use  as  a  countershaft  drive  for 
lathes  and  other  machine  tools,  but  its  construction  is  such  as 
to  enable  it  to  be  adapted  for  use  in  any  manner  or  in  any 
place  where  changes  of  speed  are  required  between  wide  limits. 
And  recent  improvements  in  the  method  of  changing  the  gear 
ratios  have  rendered  it  capable  of  withstanding  the  most 
severe  service. 

The  principle  of  the  speed  variator  is  made  clear  in  the 
following  engravings.  Figs.  28  and  29  present  front  and  rear 
views  of  the  mechanism  with  the  protecting  covers  removed, 
while  Fig.  30  shows  a  sectional  elevation  of  the  mechanism. 

The  general  principle  upon  which  the  mechanism  operates 
is  the  familiar  one  of  two  cones  or  nests  of  gears  arranged 
upon  parallel  shafts  for  the  proper  meshing.  The  driving 
shaft  A,  Figs.  28-30,  is  carried  in  a  sleeve  (C),  to  which  it  is 
fastened  to  prevent  end  movement,  and  is  milled  out  at  the 
left-hand  end  in  order  to  clutch  with  a  sliding  pinion  shaft 
(E,  Fig.  30).  Mounted  loosely  on  shaft  E  is  a  pinion  (F), 
which  has  a  long  sleeve  passing  through,  and  upon  which  are 
keyed  the  larger  gears  of  this  cone  of  gears. 

On  the  shaft  E,  which  rotates  at  all  times  with  shaft  A,  is  a 
pinion  (at  the  left  oi  pinion  F),  which  runs  in  mesh  with  the 
largest  gear  of  the  lower  cone.  The  bushing  D  is  slotted  on  its 
lower  side  to  receive  the  upper  end  of  the  rocker  R,  and  when 
this  rocker  is  operated  both  bushing  and  shaft  are  moved  end- 
wise. There  is  also  a  flange  (H)  at  the  right-hand  end,  which 
is  keyed  and  clamped  to  move  with  shaft  E  between  the  largest 
gear  and  the  frame,  and  is  provided  with  a  taper  wedge  which 
fits  a  corresponding  taper  in  the  split  friction  ring  Q  in  the 
gear.  A  washer  (M)  is  placed  on  the  shaft  to  serve  as  a  re- 
tainer for  ring  Q,  and  between  the  washer  and  the  sleeve  C 
are  vertical ^pins  (O)  passing  loosely  through  flange  H,  which 
prevent  thei»ear-cone  from  moving  endwise.  It  may  be  seen 
that  when  the  shaft  Is  moved  by  the  bushing  D  and  rocker  R 
the  cone  of  gears  will  be  locked  to  it  or  unlocked  by  the  fric- 
tion ring  Q. 

In  most  mechanisms  of  this  kind  the  loose  gears  are  in  mesh 
with  the  driving  gears  all  the  time,  so  that  all  rotate  at  their 
respective  speeds  without  regard  to  which  gear  is  carrying  the 
load;  in  this  device  the  loose  gears  are  bored  out  larger  than 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft  B,  and  when  not  in  action  drop  out 
of  mesh  and  simply  hang  suspended  with  their  teeth  just  out 
of  contact  with  the  teeth  of  the  driving  gears.  The  hubs  of  the 
loose  gears  are  prolonged  so  that  when  the  gears  have  dropped 
out  of  mesh  the  hubs  will  be  supported  upon  the  separating 
pieces  PP  and  keep  the  top  surfaces  of  the  bore  of  the  gears 
out  of  contact  with  the  rotating  shaft. 

The  bore  of  these  gears  is  the  same  as  the  outside  diameter 
of  the  sliding  cone,  which  lifts  the  gears  into  mesh  with  their 
drivers.     This  cone  has  a  spring  key  and  Is  moved  along 


thiougii  tne  gears  by  tne  siiaing  sieeve  J,  the  latter  having  on 
its  under  side  a  rack  which  engages  with  the  gear  L.  The  in- 
side of  each  gear  is  beveled  at  the  same  angle  as  the  outside  ot 
the  cone,  and  the  keyways  provided  in  them  are  so  located 
that  when  the  cone  is  shifted  from  one  gear  to  another  the 
new  gear  shall  be  fully  engaged  and  the  old  one  entirely  dis- 
engaged before  the  spring  key  can  get  into  a  keyway  and  so 
lock  the  driven  gear  to  the  shaft. 

The  largest  one  of  the  lower  cone  of  gears  is  constantly  in 
mesh  with  the  pinion  on  shaft  E;  the  hub  of  this  gear  takes 
its  bearing  in  the  bore  of  the  boss  on  the  lower  left-hand  end 
of  frame  I.  This  hub  is  provided  with  a  friction  clutch  which 
is  operated  by  the  wedge  collar  K  splined  to  the  shaft  B.  The 
collar  is  moved  on  the  shaft  by  the  rocker  R,  this  rocker  hav- 
ing a  fork  at  its  lower  end  provided  with  a  shoe  fitting  a 
groove  in  the  collar. 

The  gear  L  which  operates  the  sliding  cone  is  keyed  to  the 
short  shaft  shown  in  the  cross-section  view  (Fig.  30),  which 
shaft  has  a  rope  sheave  upon  its  end.  The  gear  L  has  as  many 
radial  grooves  milled  in  its  face  as  there  are  gears  on  the 
lower  shaft,  and  a  spring-seated  plug  in  front  of  it  has  a  roller 
which  engages  these  grooves.  To  the  left  of  this  plug  is  an- 
other plug  made  slightly  conical  to  bear  against  the  pointed 
screw  shown  in  the  lever  W.  This  lever  is  connected  at  its 
upper  end  with  rocker  R  by  a  flat  connecting  rod  (.shown  in 
Fig.  28)  and  has  a  shipper  handle  bolted  into  the  pocket  shown 
at  the  lower  end.  .--.. 

When  the  shipper  is  moved  to  the  right  it  releases  the  fric- 
tion in  the  large  gear  of  the  lower  shaft  and  locks  the  upper 
gears  to  shaft  E,  for  driving;  when  to  the  left,  the  upper  cone 
is  released  and  the  lower  large  gear  is  locked  to  its  shaft. 
Thus  the  power  is  removed  from  the  upper  gear-cone  and  the 
lower  shaft  driven  slowly  during  the  speed-changing  operation; 
for  the  shipper  must  be  moved  to  the  left  before  the  rope 
sheave  can  be  turned  to  move  the  sliding  cone. 

Referring  again  to  the  cross-section,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
pointed  screw  in  lever  W  bears  against  the  point  on  the  spring- 
seated  plug  when  the  upper  cone  of  gears  is  locked  to  shaft  E. 
At  this  time  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  two  plugs  are  in  con- 
tact and  the  roller  has  not  suflBcient  lateral  movement  to  get 
out  of  the  groove  in  gear  L,  but  when  the  shipper  is  moved  to 
the  left,  thus  releasing  the  upper  gears  and  locking  the  large 
gear  below  to  its  shaft,  the  pointed  screw  moves  out  of  line 
with  the  point  on  the  spring  plug,  and  the  sheave  may  then  be 
rotated  to  any  desired  position.  But  should  it  be  rotated  so 
as  to  bring  the  lower  sliding  cone  between  two  of  the  gears, 
the  spring-seated  plug  will  be  forced  out  sufficient  to  lock  the 
lever  W  in  such  a  position  that  the  upper  gears  cannot  be 
locked  to  shaft  E. 

This  attachment  makes  it  possible  to  run  the  countershaft  at 
a  very  high  rate  of  speed  without  danger  of  breaking  the  gears 
when  the  speed  is  being  changed.  Also,  with  this  «.rrange- 
ment  the  cone  and  key  on  the  lower  shaft  can  be  moved  very 
quickly  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

This  device  approaches  very  closely  to  the  ideal  mechanism 
for  the  gradual  shifting  to  higher  or  lower  speeds  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  frictional  variable-speed  devices.  It  is 
very  strongly  built,  being  intended  for  the  most  severe  service, 
and  has  the  great  advantage  of  preventing  double  gear  com- 
binations which  result  in  stripping  gear-teeth,  and  also  the 
possibility  of  severe  shocks   at   speed-changes   is   eliminated. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Limited  made  a  remarkable  run 
from  Cleveland  to  Elkhart  on  the  I^ke  Shore  on  the  night  of 
May  24.  The  train  arrived  in  Cleveland  1  hour  and  32  minutes 
late,  arrived  at  Elkhart  14  minutes  late,  and  was  on  time  at 
Dune  Park,  35  miles  from  Chicago.  From  Cleveland  to 
Toledo.  104.7  miles,  was  covered  in  10.5  minutes,  at  59.8  miles 
per  hour.  The  engine  was  class  J  (Amfricax  Engineer. 
March,  1901.  page  60).  From  Toledo  to  Elkhart  the  train  was 
hauled  by  a  class  I  engine  (November,  1899.  page  343)  at  a 
speed  of  70  miles  per  hour,  or  133  miles  in  114  minutes.  The 
train  consisted  of  a  buffet  smoker,  two  sleepers  and  an  ob- 
servation car.  This  record  is  sent  from  the  official  train  sheets 
by  Mr.  H.  F.  Ball.-   >;;    -^v 
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::^  ;Tliv  flili'tV  nrtido  of  lh1i>  stlics  ( pa«<i  US/  xiafch, 
f.v;l  !♦<•;; »  <if.st  rilit'd  an  iinli  ptinlfut,  deta*  Jiubtc  fVe^liiiK  uniliaii- 
;    •iMii,  apiilit  aide  lo  laili<s  nl  any  »lesi.nn,  wliit  li  is  linili  t)y  the 

■  Biatiniial  Alachino  Tool  Conipuny,  Cincinnati,  01»io.  Tin;  Na- 
liiiiial  Mai  iiinc  Tool  Company  arc  also  hnildinfj;  an  in(it'i>on<icuL 
vaiialilc  isiiot'd  main  diiving  mccljauiisin  ol'  vi-ry  iiiLvni^ling 
ilt'sigii  vviiicii  iir;  apidicaljle  to  tbe  driving  of  all  lypcs  of  ma- 

.■■•inline  lools  and  oUut  niaduuiTy  requiring  varial>l«'-siJeed 
drives.  Tlic  latU'r  d^.>vice  is  of  particular  intorest  at  the 
present  lime,  owing  lo  ilui  greatly   increasing  use  of  eleciric 

"  driving  by  <onsiaut  Hiu-ed  motors.  This  siK'cd  "variator" 
makes  available  a  wide  range  of  ^5p('eds  from  a  constautrspeeti 
drive,  the  clianges  being  easily  oi)tainable  without  tlu-  trouble 
of  (hanging  belts.      U  is  being  laigely  used  in  i-onneelion  with 

"'e-onslant. speed  drives,  bolii  troui  motors  and  from  line  shaft- 
ing, wiJh  marked  siiccess.  ■    :•,    -^  '  i;;.:; -..^-Vv.^^^ 

•  -...■  in    the   form    shown    in   theMpxteHor   view   of    this   tievice 

'v"(Kig.  27)  it  is  intended  tor  us>'  as  a  countershaft  drive  for 
lathes  and  gther  mailiint-  tools,  Init  its  construction  is  such  as 

..  .to  Enable  it  to  be  adairted  for  use  In  siny  manner  or  in  any 

:.,•  place  where  changes  of  speetl  are  re(iui red  between  wide  limits. 
And  recent  improvem<  ids  in  thi    method  of  changing  the  gear 

..    ratios   have    reuderi^d    it   capable    of    witlistaudiujj    tiie    most' 

■•;;.>»]evere  service./'- '•';;•'_''•  ,■■':',■       ^   '■  ;■'   ■'•S.;-'''-/-V--^'i' 1' •\^V'''-f-'- ■■■•V-'- 
The  principle  of  the  speed   variator  is  made  t-lear   ih  tlie 
following  engravings.     Figs.  L'S  and  L^i  pi'esent  front  and  rear 

■  views  of  the  mechanism  with  the  |)rol<M-ting  covers  removed, 
while  Fig.  :^0  shows  a  se«-tioual  «IevaJlon  of  the  me«hanism.- 

■-■'■^The  general  princijde  upon whii-ij  the  xnechanism  operates 

is  the  familial'  one  of  two  cones  or  nests  of  gears  anangod 

upon    parallel   shafts   for  the    pror)er  meshing.      The    driving 

shaft  A,  i-^igs.  J.S:;o.  i.s  carried  in  a  sltM^ve  (C).  to  which  it  is 

,5  fastened  to  prevent  end  niovement.  ami  is  milled  otit  at  the 

^.'.  left-hand  end  in  order  to  clutch   with  a  sliding  pinion   shaft 

( F.  Fig.  ?,<)).      Mounted  loosely  on   shaft    R   is  a  pinion    (F), 

which  has  a  long  sleeve  passing  through,  and  upon  nhigh  are. 

.    :k«yed  the  larger  gears  of  this  cone  or  geslrs.    ' ■  '■"■■-'^yJ:'''^.'.-' 

.     -'On  the  shaft  R.  wlii<-h  rotates  at  aM  times  witli  shaft  A,  is  a' 

pinion   (at  the  left  oi  pinion  F».  \vhi<li  nnis  in  mesh  wi tit  the 

largest  gear  of  the  lower  <one.    The  bushing  I)  is  slotix'd  on  its 

.lower  side  to  receive  ihe  upper  end  of  (he  rocker  R.  and  when 

.   this  rocker  is  operated  both  bushing  and  shaft  are  moved  end- 

■  wise.  There  is  also  a  (lange  (H>  at  the  right  hand  end.  which 
is  keyed  and  damtjed  to  movc>  with  shaft  K  between  the  largest 
gear  and  the  frame,  and  is  provided  with  a  taper  wedge  which 
tils  a  corresponding  taper  in  the  split  friction  ring  Q  in  the 

!  gear.  A  washer  (M»  is  placed  On  the  shaft  to  serve  as  a  re- 
tainer for  ring  Q,  and  l)etween  the  washer  and  the  sleeve  C 
are  vertical  pins  (()»   passing  loosely  through  llange  H,  which 

■  prevent  the-gear-tidne  from  moving  endwise.  It  may  be  seen 
that  when  the  shaft  is  moved  by  the  hushing  D  and  rocker  R 
the  cone  of  gears  will  be  locked  to  it  or  nnlooked  by  the  fric- 
'  ion  ring  Q. 

In  most  mechanisms  of  this  kind  the.  loose  gears  are  in  mesh^ 
:  ^I'ith  the  driving  gears  all  the  time,  so  that  all  relate  at  their 
respective  si)eeds  without  regard  to  which  gear  is  carrying  the 
load:    in  this  device  the  loose  gears  are  bored  out  larger  than 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft  B.  and  when  not  in  action  drop  out 
of  mesh  and  simply  liang  suspended  with  tlieir  teeth  just  out 
of  contact  with  the  teeth  of  the  driving  ge;>rs.     The  hubs  of  the 
Joose  gears  are  prolonged  so  that  when  the  gears  have  dropped 
out  of  mesh  the  hul)S  will  bo  supported   upon  the  separating 
i>ie<os  PP  and  keep  the  top  surfaces  of  the  bore  of  the  gears 
.put  of  contact  with  the  rotating  shaft.      ...    ..       .1:     ..;>,;    - 

/•The  hore  of  these  g'-ars  Is  the  sanie  as  tb<^  otVtsfde  diampter  • 
.iii/t^lhe  sliding  cone,  whicb  lif^s  the  gears  into  mesh  with  Iheir 
drivers.     This  cone  has  a  spring  key  and  Is  moved  along: 


-UuoujiJi  tue  seavsi  b>  tue  satliiig  8fwv«>i>;  the  laiun-  liaviug  ou 
its  under  side  a  rack  which  caga^os  with  tho'seacL.  The  in- 
side of  eacli  gear  is  luvrled  at  the  same  angle  as  the  outside  ot 
the  coue,  and  the  key  ways  providvd_  in  them  are  s«  located  : 
.  that .  when  the  uone  is  shi fled  f ii»*a.  One  gear  to  suioth*!*  th«s 
.new  gear  ijliail  be  fully  eugaged  aWd  the  old  ojtic  entirely  dis- 
engaged before  ilie  spring  key  ca:n  get  iiit<i  a  kcyv^:ay  and  so 
lock  the  driven  gear  to  the  shaft.  '  .    '^.v  ', 

The  largest  one  of  the  lower  cOii<vM  gears  is  uoirsumtly  .H» 
mesli  with  tlio^  Vinibn  on  shaft  JB;<lie  hub  <Jf  Jtiiis  s+"ar  lakW 
its  Iteai  ing  in  the  bore  of  the  boss  on  ihe  lower  lefi  hand  ind 
of  frame  1.  This  hub  is  providoU  With  a  fricLiou  clutch  which  ■ 
is  ope j'a ted  by  the. wedge  «()llar  K  spliued  to  ilie  shaft  U.  TUe 
eotlar  is  moved  on  thx»  bhaXt  by  tlitj  roclver  |l,tM is  rocker  hay 
ing  a  f«uk  at  its  h)wer  end  iirovided  with  a  sho*,'  filling:  !» 
groove  in  the  collar.  ;         : 

The  g«ar  1.  which  operates  the  sliding  cone  is  kf^yed'to  th«. 
short  shaft  shown  In  tJie  cross-siBt-t^on  view  (Kig:  3J0v>wl«ivh 
shaft  has  a  rope  Sb«  ave  ui>on  its  en4.  Tbe^ear  1.  has  as  many 
radial  grooves  milled  in  its  lace' as'  there  are  geairs  on  the 
lower  shaft,  and  a  spring-seated  plug  in  front  of  it  lias  a  roiier 
which  eugasesitliese  grooves.  To  the  Iksft  oiC  this  litug  is  an^ 
othei'  plug  made  slightly  -conicail  to  bear. against :ibo  iwinted 
screw  shown  in  the  l<  ver  \V.  This  lever  is  conneited  at  its 
upper  end  with  ro.ker  II  by  aflat  connecting  rod  j shown  in 
Fig.  UtJ)  an«l  has  a  shipper  handle  boiled  into  llMf  txxket  sbowii . 

..at- the:  lower  end-.^  .•■"'■         :-'''^::.l.,-t'':-  -y'-^-l^'-.-^^  ■w'l\'i}:'i^\-h--  i' 
When  the  sh ipper  is  moved  to  the  right  it"  rVdeases  the  frfJ--'^ 
lion  in  the  large  gtiiar  of  the  lower  shaft  and  locks  the  upper 
g*ars  to  shaft  K,  for  ilriviiig;    when  to  the  left,  the  iipper  cone 
is  released  arid-  tliv  lower  laj^gi^ar  is  -Ibcked^o  its  shaft; 
Tims  the  i)Ower  is  romoved  from  the  tn»|)er  gear-tione  and  tlie 
lower  shaft  driven  slowly  during  the spee.d-c.hanging  operation;, 
for   Ihe  shipper  niusL  t»«'   moved  to  the   left  before  the,  rojie 
sheave  can  l>e  fetirneii  to  movo;the  Slidiiig  <t)ne.  •..'-■^ :;:'.'  J'-"' 
../  JR^ferring  again  to  the  «ross-isection,lt  will  be  seen  ttiat  the 
pointed  screw  in  lever  W  bears  again.st  the  point  on  the  spring 
s»;ate<l  plug  when  the  npper  com*  of  gears  is  ipck<^(l  to  shaft  K. 
At  this  time  the!  inner  sttrfa<es  of  tire  two  : plugs  ^re  In  con- 
tact and  the  roller  h?s  not  sulfi^jentlatefalnioveiue'iit  to  get 
out  of  the.grotive  In  gear  I..  1<ut  When  tJu-  shipiM-r  is  moV*»fl  to 
the  left,  thus  releasing  the  njiper  g<'ai-s  and  locking  the  large 
gear  below  to  its  shaft,  tiw  pointed  screw  mov<s  out  of  line 
with  the  point  oil  the  spring  ping,  asnd ;th=p  .ji;hpave  may  then. hie. 
rotated  to  any  desired  position}      liut  should  it  be' rot  at  «'d  so 
as  to  bring  the  lower  sliding  ^^-one  iK-tween  two  of  the  gears, 
the  spring-seated  plug  will  be  forced  out  suflficienjf  to  lot* k  the; 
lever  W  in  such  a  posit  ion  that  the  upper  gears  cannot  fee  • 
locked  to  shaft  E.       ;:■        /•r-^-;;t- •";--:• '::^::   ;..';;;- ^^^ 

This  ailacbnient  makci;  It  possilile  to  fnn  theTbuntershaft  at 
a  very  high  rate  of  .speed  witlutut  danger  of  breaking  the  gears 
when  the  speed  is  being  chariged.  Also,  with  this  arrange- 
ment the  Gone  and  key  on  the  low^r  shaft  can  be  moved  very 
quickly  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

This  device  ap[)roaches  very  closely  to  iha  ideal  mechanism 
for  the  gradual  shifting  to  higher  or  low^er  speeds  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  fri«'tional  irariable-.speed  devicfeS:  It  l» 
very  strongly  buMt;  being  intended  for  the  most  severe  service, 
and  has  the  great  advantage  of  preventing  double  gear  com 
binations  which  result  in  stripping  gear-teeth,  and  also  the 
possibility  of  Revere  shocks  at  spee^Hhangea  lis  eliminatt»d. 


The  Twentieth  Cent^^ry  I.lmrti^d  made  a  remarkable  run 
from  Clev^^land  to  Klkhart  on  the  l^ake  Shore  on  th«'  night  of 
.May  24.  The  train  arrived  in  ('loveland  1  ho^iir  an«l  ^2  minutes 
late,  arrived  at  Elkhart  14 minutes  late,  and  was  on  time  «!: 
Dune  park,  $r>  mileji  fi'onf  Chicago.  Fr^m  Cleveland  to 
Toledo.  104.7  miles,  vascove-red  in  10."  niintites.  at  .".^.<v  miles 
])ei-  hotir.  The  engine  was  <'lass  J  (.\\ii:i:c«v\\  .En«.«\w:i!, 
.Maicb,  IIWH,  page  fiftV.  From  Toledo  to. Elkhart  Ihe  train  was 
hauleil  by  a  class  I  engine  (November,  1S99,  page  S4Jl>  at  a 
sjM^ed  of  TO  nitles  |hM*  hoiir.  or  l.'in  miles  in  114  minutes.  The 
train  consisted  of  a  buffet  smoker,  two  shepers  and  an  ol) 
.s«M-A^atiou  cav.  This  r«*<bvdiH  gent  from  the  ofljclal  train  .«heets 
by 'ifr.'  H.:..F,.vlBal|.. ;..Y ■:  ■.■■■-'- ;  i"'^' 'yiii'^:^pi-^:X::^'^;^ V'^ 
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LEAKY    FLUES    AND    CIRCULATION 


In  WiuK-FiBKBOx  Locomotives. 


BY       JOHN       PLAYER,       MECHANICAL      ENtJlNEER,       BUOOKS       WORKS, 
AMERICAN       LOCOMOTIVE       COMPANY. 


The  leakage  of  flues  in  wide-flrebox  boilers  is  due  to  several 
different  causes,  some  of  which  do  not  exist  in  narrow  fire- 
boxes. Among  the  chief  causes  of  the  trouble  is  a  series  of 
local  conditions,  the  first  of  which  is  the  class  of  fuel  used; 
second,  the  inexperience  of  firemen  and  engineers  in  handling 
wide-firebox  engines;  third,  the  ignorance  of  the  hostlers  and 
those  in  charge  of  engines  at  terminals  in  handling  this  type 
of  engine. 

With  regard  to  the  type  of  fuel  used,  sufficient  attention  has 
probably  not  been  paid  in  the  design  of  medium-wide  firebox 
boilers  for  burning  bituminous  coal  to  the  proper  grate  area 
required  for  the  different  classes  of  coal.  In  narrow-firebox 
engines  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  get  in  as  large  grate 
area  as  possible.  In  some  of  the  wide-firebox  designs  too 
large  a  grate  area  has  been  introduced  for  burning  the  class  of 
coal  required.  This  subject  is  receiving  closer  attention  than 
originally,  and  we  expect  ere  long  to  be  able  to  determine 
more  accurately  the  correct  grate  area  for  different  classes  of 
fuel  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished  one  of  the  causes  of  leaky  fines  will  be  removed. 

With  regard  to  the  second  item — inexperience  of  firemen: 
This  gradually  disappears  as  the  firemen  become  more  experi- 
enced in  handling  wide-firebox  engines.  Especially  is  this  true 
if  the  roads  operating  them  have  intelligent  traveling  en- 
gineers or  practical  traveling  firemen  who  conscientiously  take 
hold   of  this  subject  and   instruct  the   firemen   properly. 

Third,  the  ignorance  of  hostlers  can  be  eliminated  by  con- 
scientious work  on  the  part  of  roundhouse  foremen  and  others 
in  charge  of  terminals  to  see  that  the  hostlers  handle  the  wide- 
firebox  engines  properly  and  do  not,  as  is  generally  the  prac- 
tice, dump  the  fire  out  of  doors,  leaving  the  blower  on  full,  and 
consequently  inducing  a  great  amount  of  cold  air  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  flue-sheets. 

The  other  causes  of  leakage  of  fines  in  wide-firebox  engines 
are  largely  due  to  error  in  design  or  to  restrictions  placed  by 
the  railroad  company  upon  builders,  as  follows: 

In  a  wide-firebox  boiler.  ow;ing  to  the  grate  being  wide  and 
short  and  of  greatly  increased  area,  a  far  more  intense  heat  is 
obtained  against  the  fiue-sheet  than  in  a  narrow  firebox,  where 
the  grate  is  narrower  and  longer,  and  in  which  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  heat  generated  in  the  rear  portion  of  the  firebox 
becomes  absorbed  by  the  sides  and  crown-sheet.  The  flue- 
sheets  and  ends  of  flues  in  any  tubular  boiler  will  stand  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  heat  without  injury.  However,  when  this  tem- 
perature is  greatly  exceeded  injury  is  caused,  from  the  fact 
that  this  increase  of  temperature  has  an  annealing  effect  upon 
the  ends  of  the  flues,  reducing  the  tension  therein  which  has 
been  created  by  rolling  and  expanding  them  in  the  sheets  and 
by  beading  them  over,  these  mechanical  operations  upon  the 
flues  having  a  tendency  to  harden  them  in  the  sheet.  This 
action  removes  the  tension  therein  and  practically  loosens 
them  in  the  sheet,  thus  causing  leakage.  In  order  to  guard 
against  this  increase  of  temperature  in  the  ends  of  the  flues 
and  flue-sheet,  better  and  freer  circulation  must  be  provided. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  increasing  the  spacing  of  the 
flues,  more  especially  the  horizontal  spacing,  so  as  at  all  times 
to  ensure  an  ample  supply  of  water  in  contact  with  the  sheet 
and  flue  ends.  Some  builders  and  many  railway  companies 
insist  upon  inserting  a  superabundance  of  flues  in  boilers,  espe- 
cially of  the  wide-firebox  type,  desiring  to  outstrip  their  com- 
petitors in  the  number  of  square  feet  of  theoretical  heating 
surface  which  they  can  show  on  paper  as  contained  in  their 
engines.  However,  it  takes  something  more  than  theoretical 
heating  surface  to  make  steam  and  produce  a  satisfactory  en- 
gine. A  sufficient  supply  of  water  at  all  times  in  contact  with 
the  effective  heating  surface  is  far  more  necessary  than  an 


absurd  amount  of  heating  surface  which  cannot  be  utilized 
from  lack  of  water  to  evaporate.  A  good  and  free  circulation 
in  a  boiler  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Another  point  which  has  been  in  the  past,  and  is  at  the 
present,  overlooked  by  locomotive  designers,  builders  and  users 
is  the  fact  that  not  only  must  means  for  ample  circulation  be 
maintained,  but  also  that  this  circulation  must  be  uniform  at 
all  times,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  change  or  disturbance  in 
the  circulation  produces  detrimental  results.  It  is,  I  think,  a 
well-established  fact  that  where  two  injectors  are  used,  deliver- 
ing water  through  two  separate  check  valves  located  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  boiler  at  the  front  end,  when  the  second  in- 
jector is  applied  the  steaming  qualities  of  the  engine  are  tem- 
porarily reduced.  This  is  not  due,  as  many  would  claim,  with- 
out reasoning,  to  the  additional  amount  of  water  injected  into 
the  boiler,  but  to  a  temporary  disturbance  in  the  circulation  of 
the  water  in  the  boiler,  for  has  it  not  been  demonstrated  that 
when  the  water  is  delivered  from  the  second  injector  through 
a  duplicate  check  or  elbow  at  the  same  point  as  from  the  first 
injector,  practically  no  reduction  in  pressure  is  observed  when 
the  second  injector  is  applied?  This  would  seem  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  effect  on  the  steaming  qualities  was  due  to  a 
disturbance  in  circulation  caused  by  introduction  of  feed  water 
into  the  boiler  at  another  point.  Furthermore,  if  this  matter  is 
given  sufficient  thought  and  the  proper  course  of  circulation  in 
the  boiler  followed,  does  it  seem  right  to  apply  the  feed  water 
against  the  flues  half-way  up  the  side  of  the  boiler  at  a  point 
where  such  application  will  materially  disturb  the  natural  cir- 
culation? Would  it  not  be  better  to  apply  the  feed  water  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  toward  the  front  end,  providing  a 
discharge  backward  toward  the  flrebox  fiue-sheet,  which  is  the 
natural  course  for  the  circulation  to  take?  I  have  often 
noticed  in  boilers  where  the  checks  are  applied  to  the  back 
head  or  otherwise  through  internal  pipes,  discharging  the 
water  toward  the  front  flue-sheet  instead  of  splattering  it  all 
over  the  flues,  that  the  application  of  the  flrst  or  second  in- 
jector with  such  arrangement  has  far  less  effect  upon  the 
steaming  qualities  of  the  boiler  than  with  the  use  of  side 
checks.  This  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  although  the  intro- 
duction of  the  feed  water  is  not  in  the  theoretically  correct 
course  of  the  natural  circulation  ,in  the  boiler,  it  far  more 
nearly  approximates  it  than  the  erroneous  application  on  the 
side. 

If  the  matters  I  have  outlined  above  are  given  proper  atten- 
tion, I  fail  to  see  why  trouble  should  be  experienced  from  leaky 
flues  in  wide-firelK)X  boilers. 

Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Player's  discussion  is  supplemented  by 
a  report  of  an  interesting  test  of  firebox  conditions  from  an- 
other source,  as  follows: 

A  Test  of  Firebox  Conditions. 

It  is  startling  to  be  told  that  firebox  sheets  (side  sheets) 
become  dry,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  fact  when  engines  are 
working  hard.  The  following  is  quoted  from  a  report  to  the 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  a  road  where ^reat  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  the  cracking  of  side  sheets  of  engines  not 
more  than  18  months  in  service: 

"We  have  completed  our  test  of  engine  No.  —  to  determine 
the  dryness  of  steam  adjacent  to  the  firebox.  We  first  used 
glass  water  gauges  on  the  sides,  but  these  showed  water  at  all 
times.  We  next  placed  gauge-cocks  with  extension  tubes  on 
the  sides,  about  midway  of  the  length  of  the  firebox,  the  lower 
gauge  being  about  16  ins.  above  the  mud  ring,  the  second  G  ins. 
higher,  and  the  fourth  gauge  about  40  ins.  above  the  mud  ring. 
The  ends  of  the  extension  of  the  gaug&cocks  projected 
through  the  water  space  to  within  %  in.  of  the  water  side 
of  the  inside  firebox  sheet.  These  extensions  were  gradually 
shortened  until  the  ends  were  %  in.  from  the  inside  sheet. 

"We  find  from  this  experiment  that  when  the  engine  is  work- 
ing hard  there  is  a  zone  of  practically  dry  steam  covering  the 
central  portion  of  the  side  sheet;  that  is  to  say,  the  evapora- 
tion is  so  rapid  that  the  sheet  under  these  conditions  is  at 
times  dry.  The  zone  appears  to  start  at  zero  and  increase  in 
thickness  as  it*  extends  upward.  At  the  center  of  the  sheet 
there  is  about  %  In.  of  practically  dry  steam.     It  la  not  con- 
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stant,  nor  is  the  distance  from  the  firebox  a  fixed  one,  but  it 
varies  as  the  fire  is  pushed  and  the  height  of  water  Increases. 
It  appears  that  the  zone  is  thicker  when  the  water  is  low.  The 
sudden  lurching  or  swaying  of  the  boiler  appears  to  throw 
water  against  the  sheet.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  a  steady  flow  of  steam  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
water,  and  so  on.  Upon  opening  one  of  the  cocks  water  will 
flow,  later  steam.  If  the  cocks  are  left  open,  it  seems  as  if  a 
suction  is  produced  on  the  inner  end  of  the  tube  which  draws 
the  water  out. 

"We  know  that  the  temperature  %  in.  from  the  inside  sheet 
on  the  water  side  is  at  times  435  deg.  This  is  above  the  tem- 
perature of  steam  at  200  lbs.  pressure  by  54  deg.  The  tem- 
perature may  be  even  higher.  This  we  shall  demonstrate  very 
soon.      From  the  fact  that  all  of  the  cracked  sheets  appear 


to  be  burnt  it  is  evident  that  the  temperature  of  the  sheet  is 
much  higher  than  435  deg.  It  could  not  on  the  water  side  be 
above  381  deg.  at  200  lbs.  pressure  if  water  were  constantly 
against  the  sheet.  These  facts  support  the  theory  of  dry  steam 
being  present  against  the  sheet  under  the  above  conditions." 
On  new  engines  this  road  has  had  many  cracked  and  bulged 
side  sheets.  The  cracks  are  nearly  always  vertical  and  the 
steel  is  covered  with  minute  cracks,  parallel  and  vertical,  very 
closely  resembling  burnt  steel;  yet  the  steel  was  satisfactory 
under  tests.  The  cracks  have  developed  in  the  roundhouse 
when  firing  up  or  washing  out.  They  are  often  accompanied 
by  loud  reports,  indicating  high  internal  stresses  in  the  firebox 
structure.  These  facts  indicate  the  necessity  for  a  thorough 
study  of  firebox  conditions,  and  they  point  to  the  importance 
of  improved  circulation. 


LIGNITE    BURNING    IN    LOCOMOTIVES. 


BUBI.INGT0N  &  MiSSOUBI  RiVEB  RaILBOAD. 


Analyses  of  Smokebox  Gases. 


BY  U.   H.  WICKHOBST,  ENGINEER  OF  TESTS,  C,  B.  &  Q.  B.  B. 


While  making  some  tonnage  rating  tests  with  a  dynamome- 
ter car  for  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  about  a  year  ago  the  writer  also 
took  occasion  to  make  analyses  of  the  smokebox  gases  and  it 
was  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  give  results  of  experi- 
ence with  the  burning  of  lignite  coal  in  locomotives  in  Mon- 
tana on  the  Sheridan  Division  of  that  road,  together  with 
methods  and  results  of  smokebox  analyses. 

general  remarks. 

Along  the  line  of  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  in  Wyoming  and  Montana 
two  kinds  of  fuel  are  available  for  locomotives,  namely,  bitumi- 
nous coal  obtained  from  Cambria,  Wyo.,  and  lignite  coal  now 
obtained  mostly  from  Dietz,  Wyo.,  just  out  of  Sheridan. 

The  bituminous  coal  is  a  low  grade  containing  very  high 
percentage  of  ash,  quickly  filling  ash  pans  and  firebox,  al- 
though it  has  the  redeeming  feature  that  it  does  not  readily 
clinker.  The  lignite  coal  is  low  in  ash,  but  contains  consid- 
erable moisture.  The  lignite  coal  requires  but  little  labor  in 
taking  care  of  ashes  and  it  does  not  fill  up  the  firebox,  but  its 
worst  feature  is  that  it  does  not  coke  and  is  very  light,  and 
consequently  throws  spares  furiously  with  the  ordinary  front 
end  construction  for  bituminous  coal.  The  sparks,  too,  hold 
fire  a  long  time. 

Here  is  given  the  average  analysis  of  the  two  coals: 
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V  Cambria  Sheridan 

"•'.'.';■•■■  Bituminous.  L<ignite. 

;   -   •   -  ..      ,  .   ;  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Moisture  - .' vV  ....«*.*;>  i  V 5  17 

Volatile   Matter 5  35 

Fixed  Carbon 40  40 

Ash     20  8 

It  Will  be  noted  in  the  above  composition  that  the  volatile 
combustible  matter  and  the  fixed  carbon  are  about  the  same  in 
the  two  coals,  the  bituminous  coal  containing  a  low  amount 
of  moisture  and  a  high  amount  of  ash,  while  the  reverse  is  the 
case  with  the  lignite  coal.  While  the  heat  units  generated  by 
each  coal  would  be  practically  the  same,  the  heat  actually  avail- 
able would  be  greater  with  the  bituminous  coal,  due  to  the 
fact  that  with  the  lignite  coal  the  great  amount  of  moisture 
absorbs  and  carries  away  some  of  the  heat.  This  moisture 
also  becoming  steam,  takes  up  considerable  room,  thus  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  smokebox  gases  per  unit  of  heat. 

The  considerable  inconvenience  and  loss  resulting  from  the 
high  percentage  of  ash  in  the  bituminous  coal  causing  ash  pans 
and  fireboxes  to  fill  up  so  very  quickly,  and  expense  of  handling 
ashes  led  to  experiments  with  lignite  coal,  particularly  as  lig 
nite  had  been  used  for  fuel  in  locomotives  by  some  roads 
further  south. 

design  of  front  end  and  grates. 

In  changing  a  locomotive  to  burn  lignite  coal  that  has  been 
burning  bituminous  coal  the  two  important  changes  are;  First, 
to  use  a  front  end  arrangement  that  will  be  effective  in  pre- 
venting sparks,  and,  second,  to  use  finer  grate  openings  so  as 
to  prevent  coal  from  dropping  into  the  ash  pan.  The  first  en- 
gine changed  was  in  January,  1901,  and  soon  after  that  other 
engines  were  changed  on  the  Sheridan  Division.  The  front 
end  arrangement  as  adopted  for  the  Class  D-3  engines,  which 
are  large  consolidation  freight  engines,  is  showTi  in  Fig.  1, 
and  grates  of  Class  R-2  engines,  which  are  "Prairie"  typ^ 
freight  engines,  are  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

REMARKS  ON  COMBUSTION  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  SMOKEBOX  G.VSES 

The  parts  of  coal  that  are  of  value  for  developing  heat  are 
the  elements  carbon  and  hydrogen,  most  of  the  heat  being  ob- 
tained by  the  combining  of  oxygen  with  the  air  with  the  car- 
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bon  in  the  coal,  but  some  also  being  obtained  by  the  com- 
bining of  hydrogen  with  oxygen.  In  an  analysis  of  coal  the 
volatile  combustible  matter  and  moisture  represent  the  por- 
tion that  volatilizes  and  forms  when  coal  is  thrown  into  the 
fire.  The  moisture  is  of  no  value  for  producing  heat,  but  on 
the  other  hand  is  detrimental  by  absorbing  heat  and  carrying 
it  off,  and  is  also  detrimental  by  increasing  the  volume  of 
smokebox  gases.  The  volatile  combustible  matter  in  being 
converted  into  gas  absorbs  heat,  but  in  combining  with  oxygen 
of  the  air  gives  out  heat  in  considerable  quantity.  The  com- 
ponents of  the  volatile  combustible  matter  that  are  useful  for 
heat  production  are  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The  fixed  carbon 
does  not  volatilize,  but  remains  upon  the  grates  until  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  comes  along  to  combine  with  it  when  it  is 
converted  into  carbon  monoxide  or  carbon  dioxide,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  available.  The  air  necessary  for 
combustion    consists    principally    of    two    gases — oxygen    and 
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FIG.    3. 

nitrogen;  the  active  gas  In  combustion  is  oxygen  and  com- 
poses about  one-fifth  volume  of  the  air,  while  the  nitrogen  is 
inert,  taking  no  active  part  in  combustion,  simply  acting  to 
dilute  the  oxygen. 

Carbon  is  a  solid  substance,  but  when  it  combines  chemi- 
cally with  the  gas  oxygen  under  conditions  of  complete  com- 
bustion the  product  is  the  gas  carbon  dioxide,  chemical  symbol 
of  which  is  CO2.  heat  being  one  of  the  physical  effects  of  this 
chemical  combustion.  Where  carbon  combines  with  limited 
supply  of  oxygen  the  gas  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  is  formed 
with  a  production  of  only  about  one-third  of  the  heat  in  the 
previous  case.  Hydrogen  is  a  gas  which  combines  with  the 
gas  oxygen  to  form  water  (FLO),  which  is  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  is  a  gas  or  steam  above  212  degs.  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  considerable  heat  being  one  of  the  physical 
effects. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  heat  units  devel- 
oped by  carbon  and  hydrogen  when  combined  with  oxygen,  a 
heat  unit  being  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  1  lb.  of 
water  1  deg.  R:  ^^.^^^^  i^^^^^x 

Units  Per  Pound. 

Carbon  to  CO2 14,146 

Carbon   to  CO    / 4,329 

Hydrogen   to  H2O    62,100 

A  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  condition  of  the  combus- 
tion going  on  in  the  firebox  by  collecting  a  sample  of  the 
product  of  combustion  of  smokebox  gases  and  making  an 
analysis  of  it.  In  such  analysis  the  usual  determinations  are 
carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  determine  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  product  of 
combustion.  If  combustion  were  perfect  with  just  sufficient 
air  going  through  the  grates  to  cause  complete  combustion, 


with  no  excess  of  air  present,  we  would  have  in  the  smokebox 
gases  simply  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen  and  moisture.  The 
analysis  therefore  would  show  carbon  dioxide,  no  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  no  oxygen. 

COLLECTION    OF    SAMPLE   OF   GAS. 

For  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  sample  of  gas  for  analysis 
we  used  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  sampler  con- 
sists of  a  perforated  pipe  extending  a  few  inches  into  the  stack 
and  has  a  trap  attached  to  it  to  catch  cinders.  The  bottle  in 
which  the  gas  sample  is  to  be  collected  was  filled  with  a  strong 
solution  of  salt  to  start  with  and  this  was  syphoned  out  into 
a  can  on  the  running  board  as  shown,  the  gas  sample  going 
into  the  bottle  to  take  its  place.  The  sample  of  gas  is  then 
taken  into  the  test  car  behind  the  engine,  where  it  is  analyzed. 
The  brine  is  syphoned  out  at  such  a  rate  as  to  let  the  gas 
sample  cover  a  period  of  15  minutes'  firing.    The  gas  sample 
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is  also  handled  under  such  precautions  as  to  avoid  its  escape 
or  mixture  with  air. 

METHOD   OF    ANALYSIS. 

The  apparatus  used  for  gas  analysis  is  shown  ih  Fig.  4, 
which  is  an  Orsat  gas  apparatus,  somewhat  modified  by  and 
obtained    from   Mr.   A.   Bement,   gas  expert,   Chicago. 

Having  obtained  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  gas  sample  in 
this  apparatus  the  carbon  dioxide  is  first  absorbed  by  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydrate  and  its  amount  determined  by  re- 
duction in  volume.  The  oxygen  is  then  determined  by  ab- 
sorption in  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid  solution' in  a  similar  man- 
ner and  carbon  monoxide  by  absorption  in  cupric  chloride  so- 
lution. For  further  details  on  method  of  analysis  I  refer  to 
books  on  gas  analysis. 

RESULTS    OF   ANALYSIS    FROM    BURNING    LIGNITE   OOAI. 

Perfect  combustion  with  lignite  coal  would  show  about  as 
follows:  C0=,  18  per  cent;  CO,  0  per  cent.;  O,  0  per  cent.  This 
would  be  under  ideal  conditions.  With  bituminous  coal,  very 
good  practical  results  would  be  about  as  follows:  CO*,  12  per 
cent;  CO,  0  per  cent.;  O,  6.0  per  cent 

I  give  below  a  table  showing  about  the  average  results  ob- 
tained from  analysis  of  smokebox  gases  by  burning  lignite 
coal: 
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THE  PIECE-WORK  SYSTEM  FROM   A   PIECE-WORKER'S 

STANDPOINT. 


BY   H.   B.    KEPNEB. 


(Copyright,  1903.  by  H.  B.  Kepner.) 


Having  been  a  piece-worker  and  made  a  practical  study  of 
the  piece-work  system  for  over  five  years,  from  its  very  incep- 
tion almost,  as  applied  to  locomotive  repair  shops  where  at  one 
time  it  was  considered  impracticable  if  not  impossible;  having 
labored  in  every  department  of  machine  shop  work  under  the 
system  during  that  time,  and  having  had  my  attention  called 
to  the  subject  by  articles  appearing  from  time  to  time  in 
various  publications  where  a  great  deal  of  speculative  argu- 
ment is  being  produced  both  for  and  against  the  system,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  amount  of  practical  knowledge  as  to  its 
fairness,  as  well  as  to  the  best  plans  for  its  adoption,  is  very 
limited  and  that  we  are  yet  to  see  it  put  into  a  great  deal 
more  general  practice.  So  I  believe  it  to  be  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  our  most  careful  consideration. 

As  to  the  justice  of  the  piece-work  system  from  the  stand 
point  of  the  employer,  but  little  need  be  said,  for  to  him  it  is 
a  plain  proposition  of  "Paying  for  what  you  get."  However, 
as  will  be  shown  further  on,  much  depends  upon  him  whether 
the  system  proves  a  success  or  a  failure,  or  rather  whether  it 
becomes  popular  or  unpopular  among  his  workmen. 

But,  upon  the  other  hand,  viewing  it  from  the  side  of  labor, 
much  might  be  said  and  much  is  said.  Many  colored  views 
are  taken  and  considerable  difficulty  arises  in  the  introduction 
of  piece-work.  So  many  biased  opinions  are  expressed  that 
the  uninitiated  are  led  to  fear  its  possibilities  and  to  distrust 
the  fairness  op  the  purpose  of  its  promoters.  But  the  honest, 
intelligent  workman  ever  desires  to  be  reasonable,  and  by  such 
only  can  I  hope  these  remarks  to  be  kindly  considered,  so  X 
would  respect  every  workman  as  belonging  to  this  class  until 
he  should  prove  himself  utterly  impregnable  to  reason.  Such 
a  one  can  only  be  convinced  by  experience. 

Custom  sometimes  becomes  a  law  and  may  control  our  judg- 
ment for  a  time,  whether  wisely  or  not.  Prejudice  may  run 
away  with  our  reason,  but  time  will  bring  us  to  our  senses, 
even  though  it  may  be  after  many  a  wasted  opportunity.  So 
laying  aside  one's  prejudice  and  treating  all  men  as  being  fair 
and  reasonable,  let  us  ask  where  there  is  any  reason  why 
piece-work  should  be  unjust  to  the  workman.  Of  course,  it 
puts  a  premium  upon  skill  and  tends  toward  the  "survival 
of  the  fittest"  in  reference  to  workmanship.  The  best  workman 
may  earn  the  most  money,  but  why  should  he  not? 

Let  us  suppose  that  two  young  men  of  equal  ability  and  like 
prospects  should  start  to  learn  a  trade  and  one  should  dili- 
gently apply  all  his  energy,  studying  at  night,  working  every 
hour  he  is  able  and  faithfully  striving  to  become  a  master  of 
his  profession,  while  the  other  is  impatiently  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  his  term  of  apprenticeship  shall  have  ex- 
pired, seeking  diversion  at  night,  neglecting  his  duty  by  day, 
remaining  off  duty  upon  the  least  provocation,  as  some  I  have 
seen  do,  seeming  to  thiilk  that  time  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
serve  in  learning  a  trade  and  forgetting  that  practice  alone 
can  develop  skill.  At  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship, 
which  of  these  two  young  men  would  be  the  more  competent 
workman  and  whose  services  would  be  worth  the  more? 
Naturally,  we  would  answer  that  the  faithful  and  most  intelli- 
gent workman  will  accomplish  the  most  and  best  work  in  a 
given  time  and  his  services  be  worth  the  most  money,  not 
alone  for  the  amount  of  work  done  but  for  the  quality  as  well, 
while  the  other  fellow  you  will  find  to  be  the  one  who  will  do 
the  most  kicking  against  the  piece-work  system. 

There  are,  however,  many  conditions  to  be  considered  in  the 
successful  introduction  and  practice  of  the  piece-work  system. 
A  Chicago  paper,  in  commenting  upon  this  subject  recently, 
mentioned  as  an  objectionable  feature,  the  unfair  advantage 
it  gives  to  unscrupulous  and  dishonest  foremen  who  may,  if 
they  choose,  materially  affect  the  pay  of  any  workman  by  the 
assignment  of  work.  Certainly  the  charge  that  any  foreman 
or  minor  official  does,  through  personal  feeling,  make  such 


use  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  should  be  sufficient  to 
disqualify  him,  but  fortunately  such  cases  are  the  exceptions 
and  not  the  rule.  So  this  objection  should  merely  serve  to 
warn  us  against  such  persons  and  bears  no  weight  whatever 
aoiiinst  the  system. 

Then,  some  argue  that  it  discriminates  against  the  weak 
and  less  fortunate  workman.  Labor  is  often  spoken  of  as  a 
commodity  as  much  as  the  corn  that  is  sold  by  the  farn-er 
who,  by  the  way,  is  a  piece-worker  in  the  extreme  senoo  of  the 
term,  for  he  must  provide  his  own  tools,  machinery,  matcTial 
and  all  facilities  and  then  sell  his  produce  by  measure;  then 
the  man  who  lives  farthest  from  the  market  or  has  the  least 
facilities  for  delivering  would  require  the  most  time  in  de- 
livering a  given  amount  of  corn,  for  instance,  but  would  we  be 
willing  to  pay  for  it  according  to  time  taken  to  deliver  it? 
For  he  surely  would  be  less  fortunate  and  possibly  weaker 
physically  than  another  who  could  have  delivered  the  same  in 
half  the  time.  No,  we  should  prefer  to  pay  for  it  by  the 
bushel.  Why?  Because  it  is  cheaper,  would  you  say'.'  Not 
necessarily,  but  because  it  is  more  definite.  It  is  a  mo!'6 
business-like  transaction. 

And  it  is  this  characteristic  that  most  strongly  commends 
piece-work.  So,  treating  labor  as  a  commodity,  it  would  furn- 
ish a  similar  example,  and  the  only  problem  would  seem  to  be 
in  estimating  the  proper  price  to  be  paid  for  it.  This  can  be 
accomplished  with  justice  to  both  employer  and  employe,  if 
each  will  be  true  to  himself  and  both  are  honest  with  each 
other  and  will  co-operate  in  the  equitable  adjustment  of  piece- 
work prices.  There  would  be  no  occasion  for  fear  or  distrust 
if  the  workmen  could  be  brought  to  understand  that  the  com- 
panies do  not  desire  to  undervalue  their  services  nor  to  place 
prices  too  low,  but  that  they  do  desire  to  reduce  waste  of  time 
and  energy  by  a  systematic  application  of  skill  and  Ia.bor  such 
as  this  system  affords.  For  here  the  company's  interests  be- 
comes the  workman's  interests  and  vice  versa,  and  the  foreman 
experiences  less  anxiety  as  to  how  the  workman  may  be  putting 
in  his  time,  for  he  feels  assured  that  the  men  will  utilize  both 
their  time  and  facilities  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

In  piece-work  shops,  the  men  are  generally  willing  to  con- 
cede that  the  system  might  be  just,  but  they  offer  no  objections 
upon  other  grounds. 

First,  and  probably  the  most  grievous,  is  that  because  of 
inexperience  or  lack  of  sufficient  data,  prices  are  set  too  low 
and  the  management  may  not  be  willing  enough  to  readjust 
them. 

Second,  the  material  may  vary  in  quality  or  conditions,  so 
that  the  workman  finds  it  impossible  to  duplicate  the  time — 
upon  which  the  price  was  estimated — and  fails  on  an  average 
to  accomplish  the  work  in  the  required  time.  Or  perhaps  the 
amount  of  labor  on  a  certain  job  may  be  increased  by  changes 
in  the  patterns  or  designs,  without  raising  the  price.  All  such 
things  cause  objections  to'  arise,  for  which  the  system  is  not  to 
blame,  but  may  be  due  to  local  management  or  conditions  that 
call  for  local  investigation.  In  most  places  you  will  find  the 
management  fair,  with  a  willingness  to  adjust  matters  satis- 
factorily to  all  concerned.  But  these  and  other  common  ob- 
jections should  be  met  fairly  and  the  men  satisfied,  before 
they  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  piece-work. 

In  order  to  successfully  install  the  piece-work  system  into  a 
shop  it  is  important  that  the  men  should  co-operate  with  the 
officials,  and  one  of  the  greatest  aids  in  this  direction  is  in  the 
inspector  being  a  man  of  practical  experience  who  is  capable 
of  placing  a  fair  estimate  upon  the  amount  of  labor  and  its 
value,  and  can  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  workmen, 
who  should  rather  regard  him  as  a  mediator  than  a  scaler  of 
prices. 

Some  men  experiment  with  prices  upon  the  theory  that  it  is 
easier  to  raise  a  price  than  to  lower  one.  This  may  be  true  in 
a  sense,  but  the  trouble  is  that  usually  even  the  best  prices 
look  very  small  to  a  day  workman.  So  until  the  system  be- 
comes well  founded  and  the  workmen  learn  what  is  possible, 
and  are  better  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  labor  on  a  job,  I 
believe  It  is  preferable  to  risk  over-paying  rather  than  to  pay 
too  little,  which  discourages  effort  and  enterprise. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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bon    in   Mic  cdal,   iniL   &oiin'   jii.su    bt-iiij;   ohlaiucd    liy    ilic   roiii- 
(liuiiig  ot  Jiy(|r()f;cu  witli  o.\yj;(u.     In  an  analysis  of  <ouI   lin' 

',-:.  ypiajjllc"  MiniJuisrihl*^  nmtt«'J'  aiiid   moisture   represent  tiie   por- 

■  X-  lion  tbur  volalili'/es  and  t'orms  when  eoal  is  thrown  into  the 
(in-.  Tlie  nxiistun*  is  «jr  no  valiu-  for  producing  heat.  Itut  on 
tiiC  olU»T  liarid  is  iNtriuKiital  by  al).-^<)rl)ing  heai  and  tarrying; 
it  off:  and  is  also  detriuienlal  by  ineroasiui;  tlie  volume  of 
smokelH>x   Kas^fjy     The  ^^  nuuiir    in    Ixitii; 

touvrrWil  into  ^as  ai>sorl»s  ln-at.  hut  in  couiliiniiiii  wiiii  oxyncn 
of  lh«'  air  .uivt-w  oiil  lieal  in  considerahle  <|uauiiiy.     Tiit'  com 
ponenls  of  ihe  volatile conihiistihh'  matter  that  are  nscfui  for 

^.'.h«*at  iH'odurtioii  afe  carbon,  and  hydrogen.  Tlie  lixcd  tarhou 
does  hot  volatilize.  i)ut  remains  u|>uii  the  yrafis  until  tli»> 
<».\y;j»'n  of  thf  air  iiunes  alonj;  to  eoiubine  xvitli  it  wlien  it  is 
»-onv«rle<l  into  rarltoii   monoxide  or  eaihou   dioxide,  aicordin^ 

••'•'•  t»  tlu»  nnantiU'  o^oj^  available.     The  air   n«'eessary   fof 

t(»ii»rMist  ion    t'onsii?l.s.priH<i  pally -.of    two    gases-  pxy^.Il    and 


:v 


'  HOSe'CeninifCtlon     .if- 


Bonie  for 

Sample 


''■,:'■•   Brock^f  fo 
■■•■:  ■-    Hold  Bo  f He 


Y\i..  3, 


iiiiroi;4'n:    the  aetiy<*gais-iti  combustion   is  oxyy«n  and  <  «un 
P«)s«sahoHt  one  tiff Ji  vtrinme  oi  \\\v  air.  whth'  tin-  nitrogen  is 
iiKMt.  taking  no  activi- j/arL  in  eonibustioii,  simjjly   aclinj?  to 
ijiliiit'  tlo' wxygen, 

f.'&rbon  i><'!i:  soli<j  Huhstante,  l»ut  wl>en  it  eombines  rlnini- 
■  ally  Ayitii  (he  >;ii8  oXysen  Uiid'er  eoniiUtions  ef  <  uiuplftc  toni- 
bustion  the  prOihJCt  is  they  gas  carbon  ilioxide.  ehemiral  symbol 
of  whieh  is  rO:.  lnnt  b.'ijifi  one  of  the  physital  ftTiTjs  <»f  this 
"hemitaJ  <  <unbu.stioii.  \Vher«>  carbon  <<>mbin»'s  with  limited 
.•^upirly  of'o.vyjiJf'U'  ♦ftp  vga^  <arboH monoxide  (COV  is  foinied 
with  a  tiro<furtioh  of  only  ialiout  oue-t)iinl  of  the  heat  in  tUe 
previous  case.  FFydrbfjen  is  a  j?ns  which  combines  with  the 
i;as  oxyjit-n  to  form  water  (lIOi.  wlijch  is  liquid  at  orilijiary 
tem{>eratures»,  but  fsa  gas  or  sttaini  above  212  (logs,  at  atmos- 
pherit*  pressure?;  oonsi»lw»lvlt'  heat  being  one  of  the  physical 

effeets.  ,\/-^.j--.  ■  ' 

The  following  table  «h'i()>v»  the  ni>rn)»er  o^  heal  units  dev«»l- 
oped  by  earhon  and  hydrogen  when  combined  witli  oxygen,  a 
heat  Utti.t  beittg  the  o^antity  of  heat  required  to  rai.se  1  lb.  ui 

water  ;i"-tfe&'  jFV:-''':  .:.'■..■:  ■■.;■./.;,■.;-.";;•  .  .'.  ■■'.;.: 


l!^ili^Jl  Tliornial 
LnUs  tVr  Pound. 
;i..    14.146 
....      4..'?2f> 
....    c.2,l<u> 


:'■ :  •.  '. ,'.  TJafbqti  to  COa  .;.-.J.-, ...  :;.v...i ,.-. .  .».*  .  j.,  v : ,.' 
•  ':■..'   -  r!irl>««n  to  CO' .  S,  ;,•/.,.  ,.;■..  .V  /...  ;  .  .;;  /, , 
■  }I\tlre.Ken   tu   IKO    .;  .••.••■.■..,  .  i  :  , . ',: . ,.,.     .  . 

.\ 'judgment  can  l>e  ft)TDie<l  of  the  rondition  of  the  eombus 
tion  jioing  on  in  the  firelKJX  by  collecting  a  sample  of  the 
product  of  eom bust  ion  of  smokebox  gases  and  making  an 
analysis  of  it.  In  such  analy.sis  the  usual  determinations  are 
carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen,  no  attempt  being 
ina<le  to  deterniine  tlie  amount  of  mcdsture  in  the  product  of 
combustion,  jf, combustion  were  perfect  with  just  sufflcient 
&ir  ^i}iS  thraUgh   tH^^  grates  to  ca.as$9  complete'  combustion. 


with  IK*  excess  of  air  present,  we  would  have  in  the  smokebox 
Kases  simply  tarbcui  dioxide,  nitrogen  and  moisture.  The 
analysis  thernfore  would  show  carbon  dioxide,  no  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  no  oxygen.  ..■-■■■;".•."■■.•     ".    ':-- ■]^^'^.-''  ■\'-^"-.-'  ■■■'•■ 

COI.I.ICIION    MK    S-VMflJ-:    «»K    (iAS.  \-     ;     r '?  ■  : 

Por  the  purpose  of  Collecting  u  sample  of  gas  for  analysis 
We  used  the  arrange  ineut  shown  in  Fig.  :',.  The  sampler  «ou- 
sists  of  a  perforated  pipe  extending  a  few  inches  into  the  stack 
and  has  a  trap  attached  to  it  to  cat«:h  tinders.  The  bottle  in 
wliit  h  the  gas  sample  is  to  be  collected  was  tilled  with  a  strong 
.stdution  of  sail  to  start  with  and  this  was  syphoned  out  into 
a  <an  t)n  the  running  boarcl  as  shown,  the  gas  sample  going 
into  the  bottle  to  take  ii^s  phue.  The  sam|)le  of  j;as  is  then 
taUi'ii  into  the  test  car  behind  the  engine,  where  it  is  analyzed. 
The  brine  is  syphoned  out  at  su<  h  a  rate  as  to  let  the  gas 
sample  rov«'r  a  period  of  !'•  mintites'  firing.    The  gas  sample 


is  jil.'io  handb'ii  under  su<  h  |)recautions  as  to  avoid  its  escape 
»u-  mixiuie  with  air.  ;'•"..''    •^'•';;.''":i    '..'■■.■;,    ~-    'I    :.^--  '  ' 

•  ■>■  "^^ :;;'v  ■  .  ^ V     AiKTiioD  OF  AifALYsis.'    ;-;./^- '. ■  :";\. '■/  •    ' 
The  aiiparatus   used   lor   gas  analysis  is  shown   ill   Fig.   4, 
whii  h   is  an  Orsat  gas  ap]iaratus.  somewhat   modified   by  and 
obtained    from    .Mr.    A.    Uenient,   gas   expert.    Chicago. 

Having  obtained  ](»0  cubic  centimeters  of  the  gas  sample  in 
this  apparatus  the  <arlMin  dioxide  if?  first  absorbed  by  a  solu-- 
lion  of  potassium  hydrat*;  and  its  amount  determined  by  re- 
duction in  volume.  The  oxygen  is  then  determined  by  ab- 
sorption in  alkaline  j)yrogallic  acid  solution* in  a  similar  man- 
ner and  carbon  monoxltle  by  absorption  in  cupric  chloride  so- 
Uition.  For  further  details  on  mi-thod  td'  analysis  I  refer  to 
books  on  gas  anal.vsis.         •  ,    ^ 

u^:^s^'I.Ts  of  .\N.\r.vsis  from  niiRNtMi  itoxiTE  coat.. 

Perfect  combustion  with  lignite  coal  wonid  show  about  as 
I (d lows:  CO;,  IS  per  cent.;  CO.  0  per  cent.;  O.  0  per  cent.  This 
would  be  under  ideal  couiiitions.  With  bituminous  coal,  very 
good  practical  results  wouM  be  abotit  as  follows:  CO;:,  12  per 
cent.:  CO,  u  |)er  cent.;  ().  •'..(.•  per  cent. 

I  give  below  u  table  showing  about  the  average  results  ob- 
tained   from    analysis  of  smokebox   gases  by   burning   lignit«, 
<oal:    w;. 


CO. 

It.  8 
12. i> 
11. 5 
14.1 
12.1 

12.0 

13.6 

.!?.» 

:i3,l 


~  •,.  §•.•»■ 

■;;.%«.? 

•••    4.6 
.•     2.9 

■    "T.P 

1  .8 
4.0 

t    7 


CO 

0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
0.7 
3.7 
0.0 
0.0 
2.9 
1.2 
-0,4 
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THE  PIECE-WORK  SYSTEM  FROM   A    PIECE- WORKER'S 

STANDPOINT. 


BY   li.    ii.    KKrXJSK; 


(Cjoijyri«hL,  lliU3,  hy  H.JBi  KoiJnei-,4»l--\v 


Having  been  a  pieceworker  and  made  a  practical  study  b£ 
the  piece-work  system  lor  over  tive  years,  from  its  very  iuc<;i; 
tion  almost,  as  applied  to  locomotive  repair  siiops  where  at  one 
time  it  was  considered  impracticable  it  not  impossible;  having 
labored  iu  every  department  of  machine  shop  work  under  tU< 
system  during  tliat  time,  and  having  liad  my  attention  called 
to  the  subject  by  articles  appearing  from  time  to  time  in 
various  publications  where  a  great  deal  of  speculative  argu- 
ment is  being  produced  both  for  and  against  the  system,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  amount  of  practical  knowledge  as  to  its 
fairness,  as  well  as  to  the  best  plans  for  its  adoption,  is  very 
limited  and  that  we  are  yet  to  see  it  put  into  a  great  deal 
more  general  practice.  So  1  believe  it  to  be  a  subject  weil 
worthy  of  our  most  careful  consideration..  ....■,•.:.    ••  ^: .  .'C  .7 

As  to  the  justice  of  the  iMcce-work  system  from  the  staij<r 
point  of  the  employer,  but  little  need  be  said,  for  to  him  it  is 
a  plain  proposition  of  Paying  for  what  you  get."  However, 
as  will  be  sliown  further  on,  mucJx  depends  upon  him  whether 
the  system  pioves  a  success  or  a  failure,  or  rather  whether  it 
becomes  popular  or  unpopular  among  his  workmen. 
".  But,  upon  the  othi'r  haud,  viewing  it  from  the  side  of  labor, 
much  might  be  sai.l  and  much  is  said.  Many  colored  views 
are  taken  and  considerable  difficulty  arises  in  the  introduction 
of  piece-work.  So  many  biased  opinions  are  expressed  that 
the  uninitiated  are  led  to  fear  its  possibilities  and  to  distrust 
the  fairness  or  the  purpose  of  its  promoters.  But  the  honest, 
intelligent  workman  ever  desires  to  be  reasonable,  and  by  such 
only  can  I  hope  these  remarks  to  be  kindly  considered,  so  i 
would  respect  every  workman  as  belonging  to  this  class  until 
he  should  prove  himself  utterly  impregnable  to  reason.  Such 
a  one  can  only  be  convinced  by  experience,^^^^  ,  ;:     ..^^^^^^^^^ 

Custom  sometimes  becomes  a  law  and  rriay  controi  our  judg- 
ment for  a  time,  whether  wisely  or  not.  Prejudice  may  run 
away  with  our  reason,  but  time  will  bring  us  to  our  senses, 
even  though  it  may  be  after  many  a  wasted  opportunity.  So 
laying  aside  one's  prejudice  and  treating  all  men  as  being  fair 
and  reasonable,  let  us  ask  where  there  is  any  reason  why 
piece-work  should  be  unjust  to  the  workman.  Of  course,  it 
puts  a  preiuium  upon  skill  and  tends  toward  the  "survival; 
of  tue  fittest"  in  reference  to  worlcmanship.  The  best  w^orkman 
may  earn  the  most  money,  but  wiiy  should  he  not? 

Let  us  suppose  that  two  young  men  of  equal  ability  and  like 
prospects  should  start  to  learn  a  trade  and  oixe  should  diii- 
gently  apply  all  his  energy,  studying  at  night,  working  every 
hour  he  is  able  and  faithfully  striving  to  become  a  master  of 
his  profession,  while  the  other  is  impatiently  loolving  forward 
to  the  day  when  his  term  of  apprenticeship  shall  have  ex- 
pired, seeking  diversion  at  night,  neglecting  his  duty  by  day, 
remaining  off  duty  upon  the  least  provocation,  as  some  I  have 
seen  do,  seeming  to  thirtk  that  time  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
serve  in  learning  a  trade  and  forgetting  that  practice  alone 
can  develop  skill.  At  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship, 
which  of  these  two  young  men  would  be  the  more  competent 
workman  and  whose  services  would  be  worth  the  more? 
Naturally,  we  would  answer  that  the  faithful  and  most  intelli- 
gent workman  will  accomplish  the  most  and  best  work  in  a 
given  time  and  his  services  be  worth  the  most  money,  not 
alone  for  the  amount  of  work  done  but  for  the  quality  as  well, 
while  the  other  fellow  you  will  find  to  be  the  one  who  will  do 
the  most  kicking  against  the  piece-work  system.  ^^••■,i  ,..;.;  ■;'•.• 
.There  are.  however,  many  conditions  to  be  considered  !n  the 
Successful  introduction  and  practice  of  the  piece-work  system. 
A  Chicago  paper,  in  commenting  upon  this  subject  recently, 
mentioned  as  an  objectionable  feature,  the  unfair  advantage 
it  gives  to  unscrupulous  and  dishonest  foremen  who  may,  if 
they  choose,  materially  affect  the  pay  of  any  workman  by  the 
assignment  of  work.  Certainly  the  charge  that  any  foiemar. 
or  minor  official  does,  through  personal  feeling,  make  sucli 


tise   of  ihf' aiiihoiity   vi-stetl    fn    hittr  shotiM  1m*   su1fi(  ieMt   to 

flisqualify  him,  btit  fortunately  such  lasts  are  the  exceptioaj:^ 

and  not  the  rule.     i5o  this  objection  Jshoil id  merely  .serve  to 

..warn  us  against  such  person^  jand  bears  no  weight  whatev«M- 

-a;.,auiKi  llu;  system.    ; -■  ..  i,.i:.':.'  \ ' :':;.  '■  ■'.'■■^•'''' ■'/'■■-'.■:' ■  -'^  :.,;■.. 

Then,  some  argue  that  iidtjscrimjnates  against  the  WeaJi 
•aiid  less  foiiuuate  wprkniaii.  I^ibor  |s  often  spoken  of  ay  a 
♦rommodity  Us' iuu»ili  as  th<«-^:#a  ;U»at  is^  s^  iv:^i:|?r 

who,  by  the  \y ay,  is  a  piet-e- worker  in .  the  extreme  sendio  of  tin- 
lerm,  for  he  must  provid**  hr*>  own' too^s,  machinery,  hi:^t..Tia! 
and  all  fac;ili.tie.s  aivd  then  sHl  his  prod.lic4»  by  iiK*asure;  tiieii 
the,  man  who  Jiyes  fai-thest  from-  the  market  dr  has  tBc  least 
facilities.  foi%d*.'iiverijig'  would  require  the  most. time  in  <1«' 
liveringa  givf-n  amoiint  of  corn,  for  instan4e,  btjt  would  we  l»e 
willing  to  pay  fur  it  a«  corUuig  to  titnti  taken  to  ueHvir  it; 
t^r  he  surely  woiild  be  less- . tort uiiatc  anxt  .|K»s8lblv  woAkei': 
physically  than  another  who  cou4d  have  delivered  the  same  in 
half  the  rime.  No,  we  should  prefer  to  pay  for  it  by  thv 
bushel.  Why?  Jiecau.se  it  is  cheaper,  would  you  so;.  V  \ol 
necessariljr^ ',  bat  becaiusc!  It  is  laiore:  definite^  "  it  its  a  .  moi^e 
business-like  tmnsaction.  =    '■';■■  ^ij- "7    ;^?^:^/^;.-- 

.\nd  ft  is  this  chaiacniistie  that  iuost  sfrdrigly  comui«>f](is 
jtiece-work.  So.  trxatiug  labor  as  3- t-oaimodity,  it  would  furn- 
ish a  similar  exaniple,  aiicltlte'oiily  problem  Would  seem  to  be 
in  estimating  the.  pfojier  price  tio  be  paid  for  it.  This  can  h< 
accomplished  with  justice  to  l>oth  emplo.ver  and  employe,  if 
each  w-ill  be  true  to  himself  and  both  are  honest  with  each 
other  and  will  co-oi)erate  in  the  equitable  adjustment  of  piece 
work  prices.  Thert'  woulil  be  flo  occasion  tor  fear  or  distrust 
if  the  workmen  coubl  be  bronght  io  uhderstaud  that  the  com- 
panies do  not  desirt;  to  uudervalue  their  services  nor  to  place 
prices  too  low,  btit  that  they  do  desire  to  reduce  waste  of  time 
and  energy.hy»gysienmti(?applioaiioa  of  skill  and  labor  such 
as  this  system  jiffords.  For  here  tlie  .comi>any's  interests  be 
comes  the  workman's  inter^^sts  and  vice  verna,  and  the  foreman 
experiences  less  anxiety  as  to  h0w  the  workman  may  be  putlinu 
in  his  timei  for  he  feels  assured  that  tlwe  mea  will  utilize  l»oth 
their  time  and  facilities  to  the  hest  possible  advantage.     ^ 

In  piecework  sliops,  the  nieu  are  f.'enerally  willing  to' con- 
cede that  the  system  might  be  ju»it,  but  ihey  offer  no  pbjecti«mi 
upon  other  groiinds.  ^   r  ;■.:'.■.'?>    V  ^;^"^"    " 

.First,  aittd  probably  the  roost  grievous,  is  tliat  because  of 
itlexperiencre  or  lack  ot  sufluient  data,  prices  are  set  too  low 
and  the  inaiiagemeut  may  not  be  wiiiiS€-eJi^o"Sli  to  readjust 
'  theiitt.  .  :-•■  ■■■:•--/;;■'  '''•;■.-  ■■■.::-\-^'y''\----''V:-^  :'-.''■■■:.'■  '.-/•■K,'' 
\>Be<-ond,  th<^  material  may  vary  fn  :qttality  or  eoriditious,  so 
that  the  workman  finds  it  .impossible  to  duplicate  the  time — 
itpon  which  the  price  was  estimated— and  fails  on  an  average 
to  aicompli^h  the  work  iu  the  required  time.  Or  jHTbaps  the 
amount  of  labor  on,  a  certain  job  may  bO  tncrease^d  by  changes 
in  the  patterns  or  designs,  without  raising  the  price.  All  such 
things  cause  objections  to  arise,  for  which  the  system  is  not  to 
blame,  but  may  be  due  to  local  management  or  roiulitions  that 
call  for  local  investigation.  Id  most  places  you  will  find  the 
management  fair,  with  a  .willingness  to  adjust  matters  satis 
favtorily  to  all  concpiued.  But  ibt-se  an-d  other  common  ob- 
jections should  he  met  fairly  and  -the  men  satisfied,  liefore 
they  will  be  ready  to  ack no wMedge  the  justice  of  piece-work. 

In  order  to  successfuHy  install  the  piece-work  system  into  a 
shop  it  is  important  tliat  the  men  should  cooperate  with  the 
ofiicials,  and  one  of  the  greatest  aids  in  this  direction  is  in  the 
inspector  being  a  man  of  practical  experience  who  is  rapahle 
of  placing  a  fair  estimate  upon  the  amount  of  Ial)Oi'  and  its 
valtie,  and  can  win  the  confidemo  and  respect  of  the  worknu-n. 
who  should  ratiier  regard,  him  as  a  Qiediator  than  a  sciUer  of 
prices.  -^■' :-•:-'■  r,-\  .v'  -,-;v----^>-.;i.y,-v  ::;•  ;,  -'v;-:..'- ■■^..•■■_\^•"•^:•,■■■v  l  . 
'  Some  met!  experiment  with  prices  upon  the  theory  that  It  is 
easier  to  raise  a  price  than  to  lower  one.  This  may  be  true  In 
a  sense,  but  the  trouble  is  that  usually  even  the  best  prices 
look  very  small  to  a  day  workman.  So  until  the  system  he 
<omes  well  fotinded  and  the  workmen  learn  what  is  possible, 
and  are  better  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  labor  on  a  job,-  I 
helieye  it  is  preferable  to  risk  overpaying  rather  tban  to  pay 
too  UttJe.  whi<  h  dis«  oiiiag.rt^  effort  and  ?u ft -ix* rise,  :    •'.  v^^  v 
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NEW  SHOPS-GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 


AT  ST.    PAUL.    MINN. 


The  new  shops  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  at  Dale  street, 
St.  Paul,  are  progressing,  and  have  reached  a  stage  which 
justifies  the  publication  of  a  ground  plan  of  the  buildings. 
When  the  machinery  is  located  and  the  plant  ready  for  opera- 
tion we  shall  present  a  thorough,  illustrated  description  and 
discussion  of  the  problems  and  their  solution,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  electric  driving,  which  is  not  yet  ready  for 
such  treatment;  and  this  is.  by  the  way,  the  chief  point  of 
interest  of  the  plant.  There  are  no  traveling  cranes,  except 
over  machine  tools,  and  the  buildings  have  wooden  roof- 
trusses,  except  the  power  station,  which  has  a  steel  roof. 

Three  sides  of  the  grounds  are  bounded  by  the  main  tracks 
on  the  north,  Minnehaha  street  on  the  south  and  Dale  street 


LEHIGH  VALLEY  LOCX)MOTIVE  SHOPS  AT  SAYRE,  PA. 


At  Sayre,  Pa.,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  is  preparing  elab- 
orate shop  improvements  for  the  repair  of  locomotives  and 
cars,  both  passenger  and  freight.  About  $1,000,000  will  be 
spent  in  a  year  upon  the  buildings  of  the  locomotive  plant, 
which  will  concentrate  all  of  the  heavy  repairs  at  this  point 
for  about  800  locomotives.  The  equipment  of  the  plant  will 
begin  about  a  year  hence.  The  locomotive  shop  will  be  an 
immense  building,  366  by  749  ft.,  the  blacksmith  shop  103  by 
363  ft.,  the  storehouse  of  the  same  size,  and  the  power  will  be 
supplied  from  a  well-planned  power  plant.  The  locomotive 
shop  has  48  transverse  pits  in  two  sections,  60  by  627  ft.  each, 
with  the  156  by  627-ft.  machine  shop  between  them.  At  the 
end  of  the  building  will  be  the  boiler  shop,  121  by  366  ft.  The 
machine  shop  will  have  two  60-ft.  bays  and  a  central  bay  36  ft. 
wide.    The  latter  will  have  a  gallery  to  provide  for  the  heaters. 


Noftr  Main  Line  Tracks  f^or^h  of  SAop  ttrounefs. 


/■ftofform  l§'>nde. 


/Truck  Track 


Minnehaha 
XKW    LOCOMOTIVE   SHOPS,    (JBEAT   NORTHERN    RAILWAY. — ST.    PAUL,  MINN. 


on  the  west,  affording  limited  possibilities  of  extension.  The 
location  of  the  power-house  was  made  with  reference  to  Ws.< 
fact  that  alternating  current  will  be  used  throughout  for  both 
lighting  and  power.  The  locomotive  erecting  and  machine 
shop  is  in  a  building  150  by  600  ft.,  having  three  bays.  In  the 
east  bay  are  25  transverse  pits.  Next  to  these  is  the  heavy 
machinery  bay,  and  along  the  west  side  of  the  building  are  the 
light  machines.  East  of  the  erecting  shop  is  a  50-ft.  transfer 
table  625  ft.  long,  which  includes  a  track  passing  the  north 
end  of  the  locomotive  shop,  and  serves  the  boiler,  tank  and 
blacksmith  shop,  as  well  as  the  storehouse.  The  blacksmith, 
boiler,  tank,  flue  and  truck  shops  are  combined  in  one  building 
235  by  425  ft.,  the  truck  and  flue  shops  being  partitioned  off 
east  of  the  boiler  shop  and  north  of  the  tank  shop.  The  power- 
house is  106  by  110  ft.,  located  east  of  the  blacksmith  shop. 
North  of  the  blacksmith  shop  is  a  large  storehouse  with  a 
space  of  100  by  360  ft.,  devoted  to  the  store  department,  ofBces 
40  by  100  ft.  at  the  east  end,  and  two  rooms  for  the  brass 
foundry  and  tin  shop,  each  48  by  50  ft.,  at  the  west  end.  An 
iron  storehouse,  100  by  200  ft.,  lies  east  of  the  storehouse  and 
is  served  by  a  track  running  through  its  center  between  two 
lines  of  roof-columns.  East  of  the  iron  storehouse  are  two 
platforms  60  by  322  ft.  At  the  southwest  corner  of  the  grounds 
is  a  40  by  60-ft.  laboratory  and  a  building  for  wheels. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  D.  Hawkins,  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  road,  for  the  plan. 


toilets,  lavatories  and  lockers,  the  lighter  machinery  being 
placed  under  the  gallery.  Between  each  erecting  shop  and 
the  machine  shop  is  a  "covered  yard"  42  by  627  ft.  for  storage 
of  wheels,  castings  and  materials  of  all  kinds.  This  arrange- 
ment places  all  locomotive  work  except  blacksmithing  in  one 
immense  building,  with  overhead  crane  service  for  all.  The 
erecting  shops  will  have  120-ton  cranes  on  the  upper  level  and 
15-ton  on  the  lower,  the  machine  shop  and  "covered  yard" 
cranes  also  being  15-ton  capacity.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  railroad  shop  plants  in  the  country,  and  the 
present  state  of  the  plans  promises  a  highly  efficient  result. 
The  plans  are  being  prepared  by  Walter  G.  Berg,  chief  en- 
gineer, and  H.  D.  Taylor,  superintendent  of  motive  power. 


JUNE,    J903,    CONVENTIONS. 

The  Master  Mechanics'  convention  will  be  held  at  Saratoga 
June  24  to  26,  and  will  be  followed  by  the  Master  Car  Builders', 
June  29  to  July  1.  with  headquarters  at  the  Grand  Union 
Hotel.  Circulars  giving  information  as  to  hotel  arrangements 
and  railroad  transportation  may  be  had  from  Mr.  J.  Alexander 
Brown,  24   Park  Place,  New  York. 


The  malleable  iron  brake  jaw  and  dead  lever  guide  illus- 
trated in  The  American  Engineer,  April,  1903,  page  158.  are 
patented  by  the  National  Malleable  Castings  Company.  This 
fact  was  not  stated  in  the  description. 
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NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    SHOPS. 
Reading,   Pa. 


Philadelphia   &   Reading   Railway. 


VI. 


THE  powEB  PLANT. — (Continued  from  page  185.) 


As  stated  in  the  preceding  article  descriptive  of  the  steam 
generating  equipment  of  the  Reading  shops  power  plant,  while 
designed  to  supply  electric  current  for  all  classes  of  service  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  company  located  at  Reading, 
the  plant  was  primarily  intended  to  furnish  the  motive  power 
for  the  machine  tools  in  the  locomotive  machine  shop.  This 
consideration  determined  the  location  of  the  plant,  inasmuch 
as  a  large  proportion  of  the  power  developed  at  the  plant  is 
used  in  the  locomotive  machine  shop. 

It  was  found,  in  the  design  of  the  shop  lay-out,  that  the  cost 
of  the  feeder  cables  for  the  low  voltage  shop-power  distribu- 
tion would,  by  locating  the  plant  opposite  the  center  of  power 
consumption,  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  that  entailed  by  a 
location  of  the  plant  opposite  one  end  of  the  machine  shop. 


generators,  and  one  compound-steam,  2-stage  air  compressor. 
All  the  engines  are  operating  non-condensing  at  present;  they 
are  so  designed  that  one  cylinder  may  be  bushed  down  to  per- 
mit operating  condensing  if  found  necessary,  although  the  low 
price  of  coal,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  mines,  will 
undoubtedly  make  condensing  an  unnecessary  elaboration. 

The  three  600-h.  p.  engines  are  of  the  automatic  cut-off  type, 
with  gridiron  valves,  built  by  Mcintosh,  Seymour  &  Co.,  each 
driving  a  400-k.w.  General  Electric  revolving-field  alternator. 
The  300-h.p.  tandem-compound  engine  is  a  Harrisburg  auto- 
matic engine  and  drives  a  200-k.w.  alternator  of  similar  type. 
There  are  also  two  75-h.p.  simple  Harrisburg  engines  at  the 
rear  of  the  main  engines,  each  direct-connected  to  a  50-k.w. 
direct-current  dynamo,  which  furnishes  current  for  exciting 
the  alternators'  fields  and  also  for  lighting  the  power-house. 
The  steam  pressure  used  is  150  lbs. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  various  engines  and  of  the 
air  compressors  (of  which  only  one  unit  has  as  yet  been  in- 
stalled) is  made  clear  in  the  foundation  plan  of  the  engine 
room  of  this  plant  presented  on  page  183  of  the  preceding 
(May,  1903)  issue.  The  specifications  of  the  engines  and 
generators  are  presented  below  in  tabular  form. 

The  engines  driving  the  alternators  are  guaranteed  not  to 


THE  50-KW.  GENEBAL  HXECTBIC  CO.  EXCITEB  UNIT. 

It  was,  at  first,  intended  to  locate  the  plant  at  the  south  end 
of  the  shop  yard,  but  this  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
saving  in  copper  in  feeder  cables  with  a  central  location. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  lay-out  diagram  of  the  Reading 
Shops  buildings,  presented  on  page  10  of  our  January,  1903, 
issue,  the  location  chosen  is  opposite  the  center  line  of  the 
locomotive  machine  and  erecting  shops,  with  110  ft.  to  clear 
between  the  buildings.  The  center  of  the  power  plant  building 
is  276  ft.  from  the  center  of  the  machine  shop.  The  feeder 
cables  are  carried  into  the  shop  by  a  spacious  wiring  tunnel. 

All  the  distribution  wires  leading  to  the  locomotive-shop 
buildings  are  carried  in  underground  tunnels  or  conduits,  so  as 
to  present  no  obstructions  and  to  be  entirely  protected.  The 
wires  for  the  distribution  to  the  car  shops,  depot  buildings, 
etc.,  are  run  on  overhead  pole  lines  at  the  higher  voltage,  the 
longest  transmission  being  9,000  ft. 

The  power  generating  equipment  in  the  engine  room  consists 
of  one  300-h.  p.  tandem  and  three  600-h.  p.  cross  compound 
engines,    all    direct-connected    to    2-phase,    alternating-current 


THE    TWO-STAGE,     CBOSS-COM  POUND     AIB    COMPBESSOB. — INGEBSOLL- 
SEBGEANT   DBUX   COMPANY. 

vary  in  the  angular  velocity  of  their  rotational  motion  more 
than  2  degrees  per  cycle  of  the  current  wave;  this  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  avoid  the  irregularities  in  the  alternating  cur- 
rent wave,  so  detrimental  to  parallel  operation.  The 
foundations  for  the  engines,  generators,  etc.,  are  of  slag  con- 
crete of  very  substantial  shapes  and  rest  upon  bed  rock.  A 
free  space  is  left  in  the  engine  room  basement  around  the 
foundations  which  provides  for  the  steam  piping,  both  high- 
pressure  and  exhaust,  and  the  auxiliaries,  such  as  the  boiler- 
feed  pumps,  etc.  This  not  only  frees  the  engine  room  floor 
from  all  obstructions,  but  permits  free  crane  movements  and 
adds  a  very  neat  appearance. 

Live"  steam  is  taken  for  the  engines  from  the  lower  16-in. 
steam  header  in  the  boiler  room,  passing  through  steam  sep- 
arator-receivers near  each  cylinder,  each  being  located  as 
close  to  the  throttle  as  possible.  This,  together  with  the  ad- 
mirable arrangement  of  steam  headers  and  piping,  practically 
precludes  the  possibility  of  water  entering  the  engines.  The 
exhaust  from  the  engines  is  all  piped  to  a  16  and  20-in.  exhaust 


READING    SHOPS    POWER    PLA.XT.—  E.NGINE-RGOM    EQUIPMENT. 


Builder  of  EJnglne. 

•Milntosh,  Seymour  &  Co.,  Auburn 
N.   Y 

Harrisburg  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works,  Harrisburg,   Pa 

Harrisburg  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works.  Harrisburg,   Pa 

inKfirsoll-Sergeant  Drill  Company, 
New  York    ... 


Type. 

f       Cross- 
I  Compound 
/   Tandem- 
(  Compound 
f    Simple- 
\  Automatic 


Cro.ss- 
Compound 


Size. 
600  h.p. 

300  h.p. 
75  h.p. 


280  h.p. 


Rev. 

per 

Min. 

150 
200 
285 
900 
80 


Sizes  of 
Cylinders. 
19  and  32 
X  30  ins. 
16  and  28 
X  20  ins. 
10%  X 
10  Ina. 

16  and  25 
X  36  ins. 


Direct -connected 
to  g^ierators . . 

Direct-connected 
to    generator . . 

Direct -connected 
to  exciters .... 

Rotary  converters 

Driving    air-com- 
pres-sor 


Builder. 

rjen.   Elec.   Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y 


IngersoH-Sergeant 
Drill    Company 


Type. 

•[  Altemating- 
l     current, 
2-phase. 

f    Direct- 
current, 
multipolar. 


I 


Two-stage, 
with  inter- 
cooler  receiver 


Size. 

400  kw. 

200  kw. 
50  kw. 

150  kw. 

A. 500  cu.  ft 
I  per  min.  | 
I     free  air 


Volta«e. 
480 

125 

250-12.'; 

Pressure 
=  125  lbs 
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LEHIGH  VALLEY  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOPS  AT  SAYRE,  PA. 
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"  '\h\'  iH-w  simps' of  Hn^<!n':il  NntMhi-ni  l{:iilvv:iy  at  hale  strrot. 
Rl.    I'aiil.    an     pi  n^ifssiim.    aiiil    lia\c    it-ailicd    a    sia^i'    wlii«li 

.'.itis4ifii>s  III!'  piililiialinii  dI  a  mitiiiid  plan  ol  ilif  ItiiililiiiKs. 
Whvn  iIk'  iiia<  Immi  !>  is  tiuahil  ami  ih<-  plain  naily  lor  opvra- 
lioii  wi-  shall  pnsnii  a  liioiouLili,  illiisi  i  atf.l  dtsi  lipt  ion  and 
ifisviission  nt  tin-  prohliMus  and  llitir  soliilion.  will)  part  i<  iiUir 
rf|V'i«'n<  I-   to   ilic  rltMJrir   diiviim.   wliith    is   nnl    vri    ready    Tor 

"siK  Ii    1 1  lai  iiniil  .     and    ihis    is.    hy    the    way.    Ilic   >  hit  l'    point    of 

'  i*M»'»'«'*^^  oj^.;ihv  iHrtul.  Tin  !«•  air  no  tiavflin.u  «  lain-s.  cxrrpt 
<>V<'r  niatliini'  («u)ls.  and  ili.-  Imildinixs  liavf  wooden  nM»r 
I  tirssis,' e\t  I'pl    till-  powfC  station,   wliiih    has  a  steel   root. 

>  'Pltn*!'  si«l»'»  »>f'  the  niroiiinls  are  l>oim<led  l>y  the  niain  I  rai  ks 
4«i   tile   noiifi.   Minnelialia   si  reel    en   the  south   an*l   Oalo  sliiM't 


'  ■.  At  Sayre.  Pa.,  the  Leliij;li  Valley  Railroad  is  jireparinK  elah- 
orate  siiop  inipioveinenis  for  (he  repair  of  loeoniotives  and 
ears.  lK)(h  passenger  and  freight.  Alton!  $l.nno.otMt  will  he 
spent  in  a  year  ujion  the  liuildinKs  of  the  loeoinotive  plant, 
whitli  will  eoiu  cnlrati'  all  of  the  heavy  repairs  al  this  point 
for  alionl  sun  loeoniotives.  The  e(|iiipinent.  of  the  jdant  will 
lie>;in  ahoiit  a  year  heme.  The  loeoinotive  sho|)  will  he  an 
immense  Iniildin^.  :;<;i;  hy  Tt'.t  ft.,  the  hIaeUsmith  siiop  H':;  hy 
.'.ti:!  ft.,  the  storehouse  of  the  same  size,  and  (he  power  will  Ih» 
supplied  from  a  well  planned  power  plant.  The  loeoniolive 
shop  has  4N  transverse  pits  in  two  seei  ions,  do  by  »!l'7  ft.  eaeh. 
with  the  ir>t;  hy  «!l'7-ft.  niaihine  shop  hetwe«'n  them.  At  the 
end  of  the  hnililin.i;  will  lie  (he  hoiler  shop.  1-1  hy  :t*>d  ft.  The 
maehine  shop  will  have  two  <;<•  fi.  ha.vs  ami  a  central  hay  :'>i:  ft. 
wide.    The  latter  will  have  a  K'ill"'iy  '<'  provide  for  the  heaters. 


,  .» 


- '(/^^•^/^•Jiiif^  -rf^tis.^ik>r*ftof s")!^ urooiuta: 


..,     .    ;  .  J. 


yPtaf-*orm  te'm'de. 


••:^ 


"  i»n  tht'  Vkvsl.  altonlinti  limiletl  possihilition  of  extension.  The 
.  f(i>)i'ati«ni  of'  ihe  power  Ivonse  was  made  with  referent  e  tt)  the 
.-fa«t  tiiat'alternatin^  euriTHl  will  Ite  used  ihronghoiit  !\ir  hoth 
.  ftsihlint;  ami  power.  The  Ituomolivv  eivrtiiii;  anil  machint^ 
■^  <»h<V|>  i-s  rtt  a  liuiKiinK  I5!|»  by  tioo  fi..  havin.u  three  hays.      In  thf 

easr  1>ar  aiv  -."•  iran^^verse  pits.      Next  to  lhes«'  is  the  hoavy 
,  .miir-hineiy  hay,  antl  alonj;  the  west  side  of  the  huildint;  are  the 

ii.uhi   ina«  hinejt.      Kast  of  the  vreetini;  shop  is  a  r>0  ft.  transfi'r 
.' <talM»'^^il7>  :^'-^i"V~.   wlli»'h^^  a   lra«k    passini;   tlie   north 

>!l)1  .ly  tiip-  h^^^  th»^  boiler,   tank   ami 

lda<  Usniiilr  shop,  as  Well  as  the  st«Vielu)nse.     The  blaeksmith. 
"iHiiler,  tank,. Hue  aniKtrui-k  shops  are  eonihiut'il  in  one  huiUling 

2Sr».  by  4ia  ft.,  rht»  ll-iK-l\  and  tine  shops  beinsi  partitioned   oft 
;'«»ns>f  of  thv  :Iw;ilcr  shop  and  north  of  the  tank  shop.    The  power-v; 
"h(>usi>  is   ItM'f  by    VIo  fi...loeated  east   of  the  blaiksniith   shop. 
;    North   of  the   Mai'lvsmith  slu>()   is  a   lar.ue   storehouse   with    a 

>S.i»a«'»'  of  100:  Uy  ;!i;h  ft.>  dtnoted  to  tho  store  department,  offices 
■.4'i.  )>y  i'*l'<^  fi"--. M  tl^^^  and    two   rooms  for  the   brass 

V»mn«|ry  and  .tin  slit^p.  e:tih  4S  hy  ">»'  ft.,  at  the  west  end.     .An 

iron  storeUotise.  100  liy  L'»»0  ft.,  lies  east  of  the  stort^luuise  ami 
•  tis  >vrved  tiy  a  traok  ruirniui;  throuuh  its  eenter  between  two 
:  Mufs*  of  fi>of-i'otitluns.  '  15^  of  the  iinn  storehouse  are  two 
'    |flarfi»rni*.  «(f)i>y  R:;Sft,  .At  eorner  of  the  srotinds 

ja  a  40  hy  »;«i-ft..lat»«>ratory  and  a  hniliiin.u  for  wlieels. 
'      Wo  are  indeMed  to  .\lr.  K.  D.  Hawkins,  meihaniral  eugineer 

t^f  th^  road,  for  th»»  plan.  •-,'/'•     "^'i^ ..  '',/■■■    .  1    : 


toilets,  lavatories  and  loekers.  the  1i,<:htt>r  niaehinery  beinc; 
plated  under  the  gallery.  Hetwt'en  eaeh  erertinji  shop  and 
I  he  maehine  shop  is  a  "eovered  yard"  42  by  tlllT  ft.  for  sloiage 
of  wheels,  eastings  and  materials  id'  all  kinds.  This  arrange- 
ment phues  all  loeomotive  work  ext  .pi  bhuksmithiuR  in  one 
immense  buihling,  with  overheati  i  raiu'  service  for  all.  The 
ereeting  shops  will  have  IJn  ion  eianes  on  the  u!)pei-  level  and 
l.">-ton  on  the  lower,  the  nuii  hine  shop  ami  •fovt-reil  yard" 
eranes  also  being  l.'i-ton  eapaiiiy.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
nu)st  interesting  railroa<l  shop  j)lants  in  tin-  tounlry,  and  the 
pr»'S(>nt  state  of  the  plans  promises  a  highly  ettiiient  result. 
The  plans  are  being  |>reiiarei|  by  Walter  G.  llorg,  chief  en-; 
gineer.  and   H.   1>.  Tayhu-.  superintendent  of  motive  power*-. 

''.■J;^-:Cr-.-      JUME.    1903,    CONVENTIONS.  :'y'^.;v;' ;-'^^^ 

The  Master  Me«lianiis"  ttm  vein  ion  will  lie  held  at  Saratoga 
.luiie  '2i  to  lit;,  and  will  be  followetl  by  ihe  Master  far  Builders', 
.lune  2!>  to  .Inly  1.  with  headMnar(«Ms  at  the  (Jrand  Union 
Hotel.  Circulars  giving  inltirmaiitui  as  to  hotel  arrangements 
and  railroad  transportation  may  be  had  from  Mr.  J.  Alexander 
Hrown.   L'4    Park    Plate,  New   York- 


■•-  •?,' 


The  malleable  iron  brake  jaw  and  dead  lever  guide  illus- 
trated in  TiiK  Amkrk'.vn  E\(,im:i:r.  .April,  190".  page  1.">S.  are 
patented  by  the  National  Malleable  (listings  Couiyany,  This 
fa«'t  was  not  stated  in  the  (lescription.-  ■  .  "     ' "  "   .^  .  „  ^  .v 
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NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    SHOPS. 

r-.,-^..         RkaDINO,     1'A. 


:     .  >     PuiLADhxi'uiA    &    RKAW.Nti    Railwax^ 


VI. 


tHk  i-owKit  PLANT. — (Vontinufd  frimu  page  /.S.»,/ r A -, 


As  stated  in  tlie  preceding  artiole  descriptive  of  the  steam 

■venerating  eciuipment  of  the  Reading  sliops  power  i»lant,  while 

I.  signed  to  supply  eleelri*  current  for  all  classes  of  service  in 

he  various  departments  of  the  <'onipany  located  at  Reailiug. 

ilie  plant  was  primarily  intended  to  furnish  the  motive  power 

lor  til e  machine  tools  in  the  locomotive  machine  shop.     This 

.  (>nsid(>ration  determined  the  location  of  the  plant,  inasmuch 

,is  a  large  proportion  of  tiie  power  developed  at  the  plant  is 

iist>d  in  the  locomotive  machine  shop. 

It  was  found,  in  the  design  of  the  shop  lay-out.  that  tiie  cost 
lit'  the  feeder  <ables  for  the  low  voltage  shopiKjwer  distribu- 
tion would,  by  lo<ating  the  plant  oi)posite  the  center  of  power 
oiisumplion,  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  that  entailed  by  a 
location  of  the  plant  opposite  one  end  of  the  machine  shop. 


generators,  and  one  compound-steam.  2-stage  air  compressor... 

.  AH  the  engines  are  oi)erating  noa-cond<'nsing  at  present;  they   . 
are  so  designed  that  one  cylinder  may  be  hushed  down  to  per- 
mit operating  con<lensing  if  found  necessary,  although  the  low 

:   price  of  coal,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  mines,  wijl 
undoubtedly  make  condensing  an  unnecessary  elaboration.     " 

•  '  The  three  C.OO-h.  p.  engines  are  of  the  automatic  cut-off  type, 
with  gridiron  valves,  built  by  Mcintosh,  Sejnuour  &  Co.,  each 
driving  a  4<>0-k.w.  (leneral    Electric   revolving-field  alternator... 
The   :5<»(»-li.i).   tandeni-<om|»ound   engine   is  a   Ilarrisburg  auto--', 
matic  engine  and  drives  a  i'(«>-k.w.  alternator  of  similar  type. 
There  are  also  two  7."»-h.|».  simple  Harrisburg  engim's  at    the 
rear  of  the  main   engines,  each   direct  connected   to  a  r»0-k.w. 
direct-«urrent   <lynamo.   whic-h    furnishes  <urreni    for  exciting 
the  alternators'  fields  and   also  for  lighting  the  jMuver  hoi.ise.  •." 
The  steam  pressuiv  used  is  ISO  1I)S*'  -_\   -1.-.  T  ;  ^:-A:^'.    •    .. ^  ..-? 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  varimis  engines  and  of  the 
air  comi)ressors   (of  which  only  one  unit  has  as  yet  been  in 
stalled*    is  made  clear  in   the  fojindatioh   plan   of  the  engine 
room   of  this  plant  presented  on   page   IS.*?   of  tb.'   prec«i<ling 
(May,   1903)    Issue.     The   specifications    of    the   engines    and.-; 
generators  are  presented  below  in  tabular  form. 

The  engines  driving  the  alternators  arc  iniaraniei'd   not  t* 


TlIK  OO-KW.   l.KNtlJAL   KI.KCTIUC  CO.   EXCITFrR   L'MT.  ■:    -y. 

Ii   was,  at  first,  intended  to  locate  the  plant  at  the  south  end 

'if  tiie  shop  yard,  but   {his  was  abandoned  on  ac<ount   of  the 

saving  in  copper  in  feeder  cables  with  a  central   location. 

^  As  may  be  seen  froih  the  lay-out  diagram   of  the  Reatling 

Shops  building.s.  presented  on  page   K)  of  our  January,  1903, 

rJssiie,  the  loiation   chosen   is  opjiosite  the   center   line  of  the 

.    toiomotive  machine  and  erecting  shops,  with   110  ft.  to  « lear 

.  hetween  the  buildings.    The  center  of  the  power  plant  building 

is  27G  ft.  from  the  center  of  the  machine  shop.     The  feeder 

..  ..cables  avo  <airie(l  into  the  shop  by  a  spacious  wiring  tunnel. 

.' -r  All   the   distribution    wires   leading   to    the    lo<omotive-shop 

-(.  iinildings  are  carried  in  underground  tunnels  or  conduits,  so  as 

;    Ip  present  no  obstructions  ami  to  1^  entirely  protected.     The. 

:  "Mrires  for  the  distribution   to  the  car  shops,  depot  buildings, 

-  J^tc.  are  run  on  overhead  iiole  lines  at  the  higher  voltage,  tiie 

,k»ngest  transmission  being  9.<Mt(»  ft. 
;:.  ■    The  power  generating  equipment  in  the  engine  room  consists 
of  one  30n-h.  p.   tandem  and  three  COO-h.  p.  cross  compound 
'ijj;im..s^    all    direct-connected    to    2-i>hase,    alternating-current 


TIIK     TWO-STAGE,     CK<»ss-(«»M|'<)i:Nni     AIR    COXlI'KES.SOtt. — INbl::BSOLL- 

:;;;:;./      sEjMiKAXT  buiu.  gompaxv.  ,.  / 

vary  in  the  angular  velocity  of  their  rotational  motion  more 
than  2  degrees  per  <  y«Ie  of  the  current  wave;  tiiis  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  avoid  the  irregulariti«'s  in  the  alternating  cur- 
rent wave,  :  so  detrimental  to  parallel  o4>eratiun.  The 
foundations  for  the  engines,  generatois.  etc.,  are  of  slas  con- 
crete of  very  substantial  shapes  and  rest  upon  bed  rock.  A 
free  sjjace  is  left  in  the  engine  room  ba.sement  around  the 
foundations  which  provides  for  the  steam  piping,  both  high- 
pressure  and  exhaust,  an<l  the  auxiliarie.s,  such  as  the  boiler- 
feed  pumps,  et<-.  This  not  only  frees  the  engine  room  floor 
from  all  obstructions,  but  peimiis  free  crane  movements  and 
adds  a  very  neat  appearance.  s  ;m^^Av.  ;'/..'  ^'v^nAv-- 

. -Live"  steam  is  taken  for  the  engineji  from  the  lower  K-in^ 
steam  header  in  the  boiler  room,  passing  through  steam  sep- 
arator-receivers lU'ar  each  cylinder,  ea<  h  being  bnated  as 
close  to  the  throttle  as  jtossible.  This,  together  with  the  a<l 
mirable  arrangement  of  steam  headers  and  piping,  practically 
l»rechides  the  possibility  of  water  entering  the  engines.  The 
exhaust  from  the  engines  is  all  piped  to  a  IC  and  20-in.  exhaust 


IIKADTNG    SHOPS    POWER    PLANT.—  E.\«i.NE-ftck)MEQril'.\lK.\T. 


;'  TtuitJlf^r  of  Engine. 

.Mcintosh,  Seymour  &  Co.,  Auburn. 
-NY. 

tfanishurj:  Fouiulrv   nnd    Maihlin 

AV(>rli>.    ll;irrM)urc.    Pa 

..llftrrisburK   Fouiidrv    and    Machine 
:.  WorkiB,  HarrishurB,  Pa; . . . ... . 

i*;  ■ '  •' 

JJiRtrsnll-SorKonnt   Drill   Company, 
Now   York    ........ 


Type. 

I       Cro.'^s- 
\  Compound 
/    Tandeni- 
I   rotnpdiind 
(    Simple- 
\  Automatic 


Size. 
tJOO  li.p. 

.•;oo  h.p. 

T.^  li  p. 


Cross- 
Compoun<l|280  h.p. 


Itev. 
per 
.Min. 

150 

200 

2S5 

900 

80 


Sizes  of 
Cylinders. 

1!»  and  .'?2 
X  30  ins, 
ic.  and  28 
X  20  ins.     : 

10  In.s.    I 

K,  and  25  . 
X  .3C  ins.     i 


Builder. 


n^^1.  E1«H-.  Co., 
Schenectady.  N. 


Di  reot -«»n  neH  ed 
to  penerators. 

Tiiroct-coniiei  ted 

to    generator. 
I)irei-t  -connected 

to  exciters.  . . 

Rotary  converter 
DrivlnR    air-com-'lnger^oll-Sersreant 
pressor .1   lirill    Company 


V 


Type; 

•|  Alternating-  ^ 
'     current, 
2-phai»e.  ,  .. 

f    Direct-     -  ; 
J     ctttrent. 
\  multipolar. 

tf      Two-stape. 
;-f        with   iiiti?r- 
' !  cooler  ret-elvi»r 


400  kw. 

200  kw. 

.''.Okw 

150  kw. 
/I. .".no  ,u   ft 
,  per  njin.    1 
'     frey  Mir     ■ 


y(dtage. 

S.'irt-iir. 

Pressure 
=  125  lbs 


,  y- 
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header  in  the  boiler  room  basement,  which  delivers  it  either 
through  a  24-in.  pipe  to  the  atmosphere  or  through  a  20-in. 
steam  heating  main  to  the  shop  buildings.  Connections  are  so 
made  that  either  all  or  part  of  the  exhaust  may  go  to  the 
heating  system,  the  atmospheric  connection  being  automati- 
cally controlled  by  a  back-pressure  relief  valve.  The  exhaust 
passes  through  a  2,000-h.  p.  capacity  Cochrane  "open"  feed- 
water  heater  and  purifier. 

The  main  alternators  are  of  the  stationary  armature  type, 
wound  to  deliver  two-phase  alternating  current  at  (Hi  cycles,  and 
are  spe<'ially  arranged  for  parallel  operation.  The  engine  speed 
of  all  four  units  may  be  adjusted  from  the  switchboard  for 


THE     150-K.W.     KOTARY     CONVKKTOR.S     SLPPLYINCi     THE     CRAXE     AXD 
OTHER    DIRECT-CIRREXT    MOTORS. 

synchronizing  through  the  agency  of  a  small  series  motor 
mounted  upon  each  engine's  governor,  which  changes  the 
tension  of  the  governor  spring  through  worm  gearing.  In 
this  way  the  alternators'  fields  may  be  brought  up  into  syn- 
chronism by  one  person  at  the  switchboard,  thus  eliminating 
the  necessity  of  another  man   adjusting  the  throttle. 

The  windings  on  each  machine  for  the  two  different  phases 
are  inter-connected  out  of  balance  for  the  purpose  of  furnisn- 
ing  a  range  of  different  voltages  between  the  four  wires  of 


T 


CICXKUATOll 


lulcrt-i  >iiilo<'t  ion    Ix-i  ■vrc-ji 
I'liasc    Wiii,lii)"s. 


SOO  vo'.ts 


ISO  volts 


l.*H»  \olt« 


sw;  Volts 


IS)  \,,ll-. 


aG(>  v.titN 


VURAN(iEMK.\r   OF    I XTEKCOX  .NKITION    ItKTWKKN    I'll.V.SE   WI.NDINCS   Ol 

CJEXERATt)R.S   FOR  OBTAIMNti    mFKKKE.NT   VOLTAGES    TOR   SYS- 

TE.M    OF   STARTI.\<i    THE    MOTORS. 

the  two-phase  distribution  system.  This  is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  induction  motors  in  the  shops  to  be 
started  without  the  starting  compensators  or  auto-starters 
that  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  The  arrangement  of  inter- 
connecting between  the  two  windings  is  shown  diagrammat- 
i<ally  above,  and  the  various, voltages  obtainable  are  indicated. 
The  lower  diagram  shows  the  connections  that  are  made  be- 
tween a  motor  and  the  current  supp'y  when  starting  the 
motor. 

After  the  motor  is  brought  up  to  speed  the  connections  are 
changed  to  the  normal  running  arrangement  (1  to  1,  2  to  2, 


etc.),  by  means  of  a  four-iK>le  double-throw  knife  switch 
which  permits  either  arrangement.  Ea<"h  switch,  which  is 
thus  usetl  for  starting,  is  plainly  lal>eled  for  the  startintj  and 
ruuuing  position,  the  special  connections  shown  alwve  iH-ing, 
of  course,  the  starting  position.  No  dilhculty  is  experienced 
in  starting  motors  under  full  load  by  this  system  up  lo 
40  h.p.,  and  all  the  complication  and  extra  cost  of  the  com- 
pensators is  avoided.  The  operation  in  multiple  of  the  gener- 
ators is  not  affected  by  this  simple  arrangement  of  inter- 
connecting the  phase  windings,  which  also  entailed  no  extra 
flrst  cost  in  the  generators. 

Two  150-k.w.  rotary  convertors  are  provided  for  furnishing 
direct  current  for  the  crane  motors  and  the  variable  si>eed 
motors  use<l  upon  machine  tools.  The  two  machines  run  in 
parallel  on  the  direct-current  end,  delivering  2.^(t  volts,  and 
have  an  equalizer  connection  to  the  secondaries  of  the  pair  oi 
static  l*0-k.w.  transfoimers  supplying*  thf  alternating  current 
side,  by  means  of  which  is  formed  a  three-wire  system  giving 
125    and    25<>    volts.      The    sketch    b^'low    shows    the    arrange- 


CtltUKNT 
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sii-n.v. 
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ToCuiiif  Mot..r«.  Vartjilik--S|>,i'd  Moloi>, 
..^  \a-4\\Uh\!^   ••ti-. 
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I1IA(.|{A.\I      SUOWIXi      ARJtA.NiiEME.NTW     IMHAUY     toNVEKTOK 
TKA.\Slf»l{.MKR     <X»X.\ECTIONS      I-X»B     T\V«»     V«II,TA(;KS. 


A\«» 


ment  of  connections  for  this  service;  the  neutral  wire  of  the 
three-wire  direct-current  system  leads  directly  from  the  neutral 
points  of  the  secondary  windings  of  the  pair  of  transformers. 
The  motor  ends  of  the  converters  are  governed  by  induction 
regulators,  by  whi<  h  the  speed  may  be  raised  or  lowered  5  per 
cent,  from  normal.  The  direct  current  enTs  are  compound- 
wound,  having  equalizer  connections,  and  maintain  the  voltage 
constant  within  5  per  cent,  from  no  load  to  full   load. 

Two  independent  switchboards  are  provided,  one  termed 
switchboard  A  and  ihe  other  switchboard  B.  as  indicated  on 
the  floor-plan  drawing,  page  183  of  our  May,  1903,  issue. 
Switchboard  A  controls  all  circuits  leadng  outside  of  the 
locomotive  shop  yard  so  as  to  embrace  overhead  line  distri- 
bution (transmissions  to  the  car  shops,  depots,  pumping  sta- 
tion at  North  Reading,  etc.).  while  B  controls  all  the  under- 
ground shop  distribution  circuits.  The  importance  of  this 
arrangement  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  circuits  exposed  to  the 
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♦k'.'uI'T  in   Hu'  boil«M-  nxun  hascHK-iH,   wliidi   <1«'JivcTs  it  i-nlHT 
lliiimi;ii  a  2\\\\.   pip*'  t«i  tli«'   ill  inositlun-  or  (lii<iiii;li   u   2m  in. 
si<:ini  liijiiins;  main  to  llic  slioit  lmil(iin?;.s.    ConiKTlions  uro  ko. 
iiiinlf    iliai    tillHT  all    i»f   paii    ul    tiif   rxliaust    niay  -/^O  l.o  Ui«' 
inaiiii.i;   sysH-ni,    the   aIniosplM'rit-   t'oiinoriion    liftn.i;   animnjiii- 
i-ally  lonl  lolled  hy  a,  liacU-pii  ■^?>ill^'   n>li<'f  vulvr.     'riir  vxhansf 
pa^<s<  s    iiiri>iii;li    a    Ll.tt'in  h.    p.    rapiuity  ('o«liraik'     'open"    r<!<\cj[- 
\v;iiiT  licaltT  and  piirifiiT.       ; ..  t  >•■     .  ./,;;^'''"-;!;     v  "  CV-.J; '.-  '^  -  *':\',' 
,    'I'Im'   main  alternators  are  of  the  Ktalionary  arniatnrif  ty|M', 
woiiii'l  i«>  <l<>iivi'r  I  wo  pliMsr  all<'jn;il  in;;  ciirn  nt  ai  «>••  <  ydi  s,  aiid 
art' Mpt'iiially  ananj;t'ii  lor  paralhl  dpci  ai  ion.     Tiic  »'n>;in.   s|n»<i. 
jif  air  ftuir   nnils  may   he  adjnslcd    Iroin    ilio  swilrUbo;>nl  .f1Qr: 


(>I^.r.  In'  ttu-ajis  of  a  ft)iirii«r1«'  /1«MtMyv4JiJ-«»W  kiHfo  pvl'n^*ii 
wliirli  jH  rniits  fiHur  arrani;<nu  ni.  Karrli  >:^vit«;li.  wlii«'li  is 
flins  nsiiMM<n  start  Hjk.  is  plstiufi"  Wln-hMV  iVif  ^Im'  ^ffiJ'i^M'/  niu) 
tiinnniff  |ioyiti<m,  ilir  ttpi-iial  ;+:o«iU'i  i  iims  sllo\vii  a.»HA«'  J»'M1<s^ 
of  «onrs<'.  tlio  statiin.i;  position.  No  ailtitHtfy-  is  «'Xp<'rion< .  d 
in  .starting  inofoj-s  un<lfr  J  nit  mad  jiy  it»|C?»yst«'iii  Mi>  t*« 
Ut  i« j»*  aiirl  aK  ( Im>  ««»tH ptirat ion  a»«1  vtU'tt  s^tist  <ii'  thf*  «'t»mi- 
juf'usjifofs  is  aVoj«f<ii1  TJioV»|>«'»ati<in  Hii^iiHtfipl«v«>f  H>«' i^'H*''- 
altjrs  Is  not  affiTiiil  l»y  this  siiiipli-  arjau^innin  -"it!  «ii«'.r 
romuvtiMK  tliV  phaso  \\in«JiiiK»,  wUitl^  ats«i/iu.;ukMi  no,  vxi  la 
first  rost  in  tiu'  ^;onoiaiMrs,  •';;';":■-;-•  ■._!o;'"      ■- -V;     >'    ■  [:■;'. 

itiroi't  <tirr»»nt  t<M-  r lie  <  i.a«o  motors  jtud  tiiv  ra»'fali>v  s(,. f<r1 
nioiors  nsod  tjpon  inacbiin'  tools.  TJi»'  tw«v  itiaHuti^'S  riui  in 
parall«'F  «m  t1j«'  direii.  inn-iii  t»n<U  di'iiviM }««.  si\»;A-a)ts,  4J»if 
hJivtv  an  <*<ntati»'r  «onniM't  ioir  to-  tlto^si-t-i^iiifjarl^j^  ■iiir  tin.*  i*ativ  mj 
Slat  i<-  W»-k;w.  ti-ai>sforni<'rs  snpplyiiiK*  t'l."  rtii«M-iiat«is  I'm-iV'jt 
siilo,  1»y  itlrans  of  wiiirii  is  forni:'<i  a  tlirC'C  v.ir«?  systr-in  pivtHji 
t^:).unU   i!^«t    volts,      'I'hr    sUoi«;li  .  |i^  ion;  ;sJjoJ^s    il»»-  ;rtr4iiii>ii'^  " 


1 


'l.TTC^T 


^ 


I 


tm.MhHH!; 


iUfi;  liVtK.w.     i;<ii  \KV    «o\\h:ioks    si  inm  vini..    iriiiv:  i  ka,\i-;    ,\:^I».  . 

•  UllKK     l»IKi;<  T-<  I  inUvM     M«tToKK.    :      -^  V    ,^ 

syjniii  (»ni:',ing    tiirouuli    liic   agont-y  of  a   siliali   s^i%s   tiiot«iP^^^^^ 
ilHiiiiHi'ii*  iipoti    <  at  li    <'nK»iH»'s   ktivornciri    wlili-h    t'liahsi'i*    tli»j' 
•tfiision    of   llif    );nvvriM)r   spring    iliroii;;li    wprin    K4VarljiK.  ..  til : 
(ills  way   iln'  allirnalois'   licli.'s   may    he   Inoii^ilil    up   into  syn--' 
riuonisiu   i>y  «)JM'  |htsoii  at   liif  swii<  hhoard.   tliiis  fliniinalinji- 
(Ito   necessity  of  anotiu-r   man    atljiistinj?  tlt«?tlirottl«\  ■:;/.. 
■  .vvTIie  windings  on  <'arlj  macliinc  for  tlic  two  tiifli'ront  pliasifS>\ 
arv  intor-i  oniMctcfi  oiil  of  l»alani'<'  for  ili«'  purpose  of  fuini^sa-j: 
injj  a  riin>^<'  of  diffeicni    \<dia;its   heiween   the   f<(ur  wins  of 
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:,th.e  two-pliaso  distrilmtion  system.  Ttiis  is  dpitip  for  .tiu' 
purpose  of  pnal)linK  tlie  induction  nmtors  in  th^  sliops  to  Ito 
siartod  wltliout  tlie  start  ins  coniponsators  or  anto-staitcrs 
tliai  would  otlierwise  W  noiessary.  The  arraiit;onu  ni  t)f  ititwr- 
^'onnectiiiK  l»etw«>en  the  two  windings  is  shown  diafiramniatr 
Irally  al>ov(».  and  th<>  various,  voitam's  ttlitainahlo  aro  .iitdicat«r(j. 
The  lowor  tliaiiraui  sliows  the  <'onnerfions  that  are  ihnde  l»e- 
tw^<'n    a    muior   and    llie   mrreut    sppp'y    when   jjiartius    tJ»e 

__ii)qior;;.r:  ■■;:••'-" '■-vi'V'-;  ■•■.;/-■  ■, '-: :  .f -"'^.'V.:  .•.Haj /■■  A' -v-;' /'^-'•■■\^' 

,/■.  After  thp  motor  is  brought  up  to  spre^l  t|i^>onne<'fi(ins  ar«» 

nhange<l  to  the  uornial  running  arrangement  |l;t»  1/2  to  2, 


.  :ui  V<,is:y!li   ^Mjfiinyixtj    .\^!^{\;y«i^.^if;^•(^•^t»^•;^n|rr^iV  ivi* 

.■~.^> .■'?•  "^•^A■^^rl\^l^^!^fe-  Vo^S^^  -I'riii:- Vw^Tv+M-;*]^*-*-*^- V N  '-'■   ■'■' 

aiifWrVdn*  Hir*'«  t  j-iivn'^nt  J^ 

;'  poiitis  Of  jliie  seton«lai'y  » iiulin^s  <»f  rire  piiir  Vjf  t^-an^ifrtrhnN's 
■    The   liiohtr  fnds  of  ilie  <  opvern  rs  ai;e  Kovejiied   hy   iivUl'tion 
reyiilalors.  I»y  wlii<li  the  spve^i  may  tie  mis*.  <l  .or  !owvri'»f  T<  pej 
.  <Mii .    fi  otn   3»«>rnuil.     The  dir<u-t  <tirreiit    ♦'ni's -ari^^^^^^^^ 
( ;  ivpn n< v.  h a v i ii k  « cpia  I  i z*- r  « •mnwvJ  win s?.  a ii *{  Viia i iii  ain  lU*;' .  volt  aK» 
\i-onsiant   >vif]rin  ."►  per  rent,  from  no  .hiad  ioful^Joa^.      :"■'•. 
Two    iiidependeni    swiieirlKiards    a:*"    providieil,    one   tmiip'.i 
vSwiuhUoard   A  and   (tie  other  switeliiHWird    R.  as  int|i«-dir-ij   nji 
thje   floor-ptan    drawiiiK.    jpago    IS,!'  o^^^^  ' J }»ft:Jy  ,j|«^m; 

S\vii<hl»oanl    A    eontroJs   all    t-irrtius  ' jeadns   otttsiUp;  nT.tU'' 
locomotive  ."jhop  yard   so  as  to  rMiitiniee  overlw^nd    Mtlr  (listri 
liniion   (transmissions  lo  tite  «-ar  shops,  dejiots.  punipiriic  sta- 
!:  tion  at  Korth  Reading,  ptc).  wIiHp: R  <'<)ntro 

gronnd  shoj)  distribution   J'ln'uits.     Ttie   liujiortanoiEf  4jf  this 
arrangeraeut  lies  in  the  fa^t  that  all  circuits  exposed  to  thf» 
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effet'ts  of  electric  storms  are  grouped  on  board  A,  where  suf- 
ficient lightning-arrester  protection  is  provided.  The  shop 
and  underground  distribution  circuits,  which  are  not  exposed 


SWITLIIltOAHl)     (A),    CO.MKOI.Ll.NC;    ALL    Ol  TSIUK    CIRCIITS,    AND    TIIK 
SKRIES    TKANSKOKMKRS    FOR    TUK    ARC-LKillT    CIRCIITS. 

to  lightning,  are  all  controlled  from  board  B.  The  switch- 
boards, illustrated  on  pages  23(5  and  238,  are  both  very  at- 
tractive marble  boards,  erected   upon   metal   framework,   and 


were  also  furnished  by  the  General  Electric  Company.  They 
are  located  8  ft.  from  the  wall  and  there  are  18-in.  openings 
through  the  floor  behind  to  accommodate  the  feeder  cables 
from  the  engines  and  to  the  tunnel,  ull  of  which  are  carried 
in  the  basement.  All  the  alternating-current  circuits  are  con- 
trolled by  oil  switches. 

Behind  board  A  are  located  six  of  the  new  type  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  series  transformers  delivering  constant-current 
at  6.6  amperes,  for  the  series-alternating  arc  light  circuits. 
Each  transformer  has  a  capacity  of  50  arc  lights,  operated 
in  two  circuits  of  25  each,  and  is  insulated  with  oil.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  transformers,  300  lights,  will  be  distrib- 
uted for  lighting  the  yards  of  the  entire  properties  of  the 
company  at  Reading. 

The  distribution  circuits  are  all  led  out  from  the  switch- 
boards underground  through  lead-covered  cables,  either  to 
the  shops  or  to  the  outlet  to  the  overhead  lines.  An  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  distribution  system  is  that,  wherever 
located  throughout  the  shops,  all  low-voltage  wires  are  carried 
upon  porcelain  and  the  high-voltage  wires  upon  glass  insula- 
tors well  up  out  of  the  way.  This  informs  the  workman  at  a 
glance  which  wires  are  to  be  avoided  for  safety. 
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A    TRACTIVK    IH>WEK    CHART. BY    L.    L.    BENTLEY. 

Note. — Tho   dotted    lines    tihow  'the    method    applied    to   the   2-8-0    C.    R.    1.    &    P.    locomotive    (AjiJijutAW    Engjnkeb,    March,    1903,    page 
luO).     Cylinders  22  by  30  ioti.,  driving  wbeels  63  ins.,  steam  pressure  200  lbs. 
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AMERICAN    ENGINEER    TESTS. 


BY     I>.     I..     HKXTLEY. 


While  the  general  principle  on  which  this  diagram  is  con- 
structed is  not  new,  its  convenience  is  such  that  it  is  hoped 
it  may  be  of  interest.  In  order  that  it  may  be  reproduced  a 
description  of  the  construction  is  given. 

Taking  the  usual  formula  for  the  tractive  power  of  a  simple 
engine 

pd*s 

T.P.  — 

D 

where  T.P.  =  tractive  power 

p  =:  mean     effective     pressure  =  a    constant  X  boiler 
pressure, 

d  :=  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches, 

s^  stroke  in  inches, 

D  =  diameter  of  driving  wheels  in  inches, 

we  can  write  it  in  the  form  of  a  proportion 


T.P. 


a^s 


P  D 

which  can  be  expressed  graphically  by  the  sides  of  two  similar 
triangles,  as  in  figure. 


The  quantity,  d=s,  can  evidently  be  expressed  graphically 
by  a  straight  line  if  we  take  s  as  the  variable.  Beginning  at 
t..e  lett  side  of  the  diagram,  the  stroke  (between  the  ordinary 
limits  of  24  and  34  ins.)  was  laid  off  as  abscissae  and  ordinates 
erected  the  full  height  of  the  diagram.    T^e  units  are: 

d»s    r  =  5,000  cu-  in. 

Tractive  power    1"  =  5,000  lbs. 

Mean  effective  pressure 1"=      20  ILs. 

Wheel   diameter    1 "  =      20  in. 

The  value  of  d^  s  were  laid  off  on  ordinate  24  to  scale,  and 
the  same  for  ordinate  36,  the  corresponding  points  being  joined 
by  the  inclined  lines,  the  intersections  with  the  stroke  verti- 
cals giving  the  intermediate  values  of  d*  s.  The  tractive  power 
scale  was  next  laid  off  at  the  right  and  the  driving  wheel 
scale  at  the  top.  The  fourth  quantity,  or  mean  effective  press- 
ure, was  then  found,  the  others  having  been  assumed  arbi- 
trarily. This  is  done  by  substituting  in  the  equation  of  the 
tractive  power  the  values  of  1  in.  of  scale.  This  coincides  with 
that  of  the  wheel  diameter  and  is  extended  sufficiently  to  cover 
tne  necessary  range. 

The  diagram  is  now  complete  with  the  origin  in  the  lower 
right-hand  corner.  A  thread  attached  at  this  point  can  be 
conveniently  manipulated  with  the  left  hand  and  the  course 
of  the  diagonal  line  traced  without  the  necessity  of  drawing  a 
line  on  the  diagram. 

To  use  the  diagram  find  the  diameter  of  the  engine  cylinder 
at  the  left,  proceed  along  the  inclined  line  to  the  intersection 
of  the  stroke  vertical,  thence  along  the  horizontal  to  the  inter- 
section with  the  vertical  representing  the  wheel  diameter. 
Through  this  intersection  draw  a  line  to  the  origin  and  pro- 
long it  to  intersect  with  the  vertical  representing  the  mean 
effective  pressure.  The  tractive  power  is  then  read  on  the 
scale  at  the  right. 

For  four-cylinder  compound  engines  find  the  tractive  power 
for  the  high-pressure  cylinders  and  low-pressure  cylinders 
separately  from  the  diagram  in  the  same  manner  as  for  sim- 
ple engines.  The  sum  of  these  results  gives  the  total  tractive 
power. 

For  two-cylinder  compounds  proceed  as  for  four-cylinder 
engines  and  divide  the  result  by  two. 


Locomotive  Draft  Appliances. 


BEPOBT  BY  PBOFESSOB  W.  F.  M.  UOSS. 


XVII. 


(Contintied  from  page  lU^.j 


[EIditob's  Notj:. — The  conclusions  reached  by  Professor  Goss 
are  advanced  out  of  the  regular  order  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing his  summary  before  our  readers  at  the  time  of  the  Master 
Mechanics'  Association  convention.  A  statement  of  the  status 
of  the  tests  will  be  found  on  the  editorial  pages  of  this  issue.] 


SECTION  VII. 


A    SUMMARY    OF     RESILTS. 

48.    The  more  important  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
results  of  the  tests  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  All  portions  of  the  smoke-box  which  are  in  front 
of  the  diaphragm  have  substantially  the  same  pressure; 
and,  consequently,  a  draft-gauge  attached  at  any  point 
may  be  depended  upon  to  give  a  true  reading  (Arti- 
cle 15).  :y:t. .■'■■_. 

2.  The  resistance  which  is  offered  to  the  forward 
movement  of  the  air  and  gases  between  the  ash-pan 
and  the  stack,  may  be  divided  approximately  into  three 
equal  parts  which  are,  first,  the  grate  and  the  coal 
upon  the  same;  second,  the  tubes;  and,  third,  the  dia- 
phragm. It  is  significant  that  the  diaphragm  is  as 
much  of  an  impediment  to  draft  as  the  fire  upon  the 
grate  (Article  16). 

3.  The  form  and  proportions  of  the  stack  for  best 
results  are  not  required  to  be  changed  when  the  oper- 
ating conditions  of  the  engine  are  changed.  That  is,  a 
stack  which  is  suitable  for  one  speed  is  good  for  all 
speeds,  and  a  stack  that  is  suitable  for  one 
cut-off  is  good  for  all  cut-offs.  In  future  experi- 
ments of  draft  appliances,  therefore,  results  obtained 
from  a  single  speed  and  a  single  cut-off  should  be 
deemed  satisfactory  (Article  38). 

4.  Other  things  remaining  unchanged,  the  draft 
varies  with  the  weight  of  steam  exhausted  per  unit  of 
time;  if  the  number  of  pounas  of  steam  exhausted  per 
minute  is  doubled,  the  draft,  as  measured  in  inches  of 
water,  is  doubled;  if  it  is  halved,  the  draft  value  is 
halved    (Article  45). 

5.  As  regards  the  form  of  outside  stacks,  either 
straight  or  tapered  may  be  used.  From  a  designer's 
point  of  view,  the  tapered  is  the  more  flexible;  that 
is,  with  the  tapered  stack,  the  draft  is  less  affected  by 
slight  departures  from  standard  dimensions.  Incidental 
reasons,  therefore,  make  the  tapered  form  preferable. 
For  best  results,  the  diameter  of  a  given  straight  stack 
should  be  greater  than  the  least  diameter  of  a  tapered 
stack  for  the  same  conditions. 

The  term  "tapered  stacK"  used  in  this  and  other 
paragraphs  signifies  a  stack  having  its  least  diameter 
or  "choke"  16^;  ins.  from  the  bottom,  and  a  diameter 
above  this  point  which  increases  at  the  rate  of  2  ins. 
for  each  foot  in  length    (Article  44). 

6.  In  the  case  of  outside  stacks,  either  straight  or 
tapered  in  form,  the  height  is  an  Important  element. 
In  general,  the  higher  the  stack,  the  better  will  be  the 
draft    (Article  43). 

7.  The  diameter  of  any  stack  designed  for  best  re- 
sults is  affected  by  the  height  of  the  exhaust  nozzle. 
As  the  nozzle  is  raised  the  diameter  of  the  stack  must 
be  reduced,  and  as  the  nozzle  is  lowered  the  diameter 
stack  must  be  increased   (Article  41). 

8.  The  diameter  of  a  straight  stack  designed  for 
best  results  is  affected  by  the  h?ight  of  the  stack.  As 
the  stack  height  is  increased,  the  diameter  also  must 
be  increased  (Article  40). 
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offfi  Is  of  eloctrif  storms  are  .nr«)iipe(l  on  Tmard  A.  where  siif- 
fi^•j^'nI  lightnintf-arrfstcr  protcci  ion  is  provided.  Th«»  shop 
ami  lunUMjiioiuid  distribution  eirciiits.  wliich  are  not  exposed 


■^vv  jn  iit:«>\i;ii   (At.  t  <»\  ii;tM.i.i  \u  All.  ui  r>ii>K  (lutins.  and  tiik 

f"'.\'.:l;   SKIMKS    TI{,\>fSrii)!>IKItS    H»K     riJi:    AKC-I.IClIT    «.IK«1- ITS.  .t".: 

ti>  li!.!;lHiiin.i<,  -afie  all  »■«»'*' *"ll*'''  ti"om  board  H.  Tlie  switch- 
boardis.lMusli'atertW.piases  -:'-'•  and  I'.is.  are  both  very  ai- 
tra<'tive  marble  lioards.  erefteil   upon  metal   framework,  and 


were  also  furnished  by  the  General  Elec-trie  Company.  They 
are  located  8  ft.  from  the  wall  and  tliere  are  IS-iu.  openings 
through  the  floor  behind  to  accommodate  the  feeder  cables 
Iroiu  I  he  engines  and  to  the  tunnel,  ill  of  which  are  carried 
ill  tin*  bas,  nient.  All  the  alternating-current  circuits  are  con- 
trol b'd  Ity  nil  switches. 

Heiiind  l)oard  A  are  located  six  of  the  new  tyjic  of  (len- 
eral  Electric  series  transformers  delivering  constant-current 
ai  •;.•;  amperes,  for  the  series-alternating  arc  light  circuits. 
I'Jaeh  transformer  has  a  capa<  ity  of  aO  arc  lights,  operated 
in  two  circuits  of  2")  each,  and  is  insulated  with  oil.  The 
loial  caiiacity  of  the  transformers.  3U0  nghts.  will  be  distrib- 
uted tor  lighting  the  yards  of  the  entire  properties  of  the 
company   at   Reading. 

Tiie  distribution  circuits  are  all  led  out  from  the  switch- 
boards underground  through  lead-covered  cables,  either  to 
I  be  shops  or  to  the  outlet  to  the  overhead  lines.  An  imimr- 
tant  feature  of  the  distribution  system  is  that,  wherever 
located  ihroughout  the  shojis.  all  low-voltage  wires  are  carried 
uiion  porcelain  and  the  high-voltage  wires  upon  glass  insula- 
tdis  well  11])  out  of  the  way.  This  informs  the  workman  at  a 
glance  which  wires  are  to  be  avoided  for  safety. 
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CHART    FOR   TRACTIVE   POWER  OF    LOCOMOTIVES. 


AMERICAN    ENGINfEER    TESTS.  V; 


BY  I..  I..   i!K\rLiijr.' 


^A«,- 


iff    ■^.'"   .. 


*  v.'    ■ 


;-t.-  .': 


J  v.*,— 


;r  While  the  general  principle  on  which  this  diagram   is  oon-.^^r 
struoted  is  not  new,  its  convenience  is  such  that  it  is  hoped  - 
it  may  be  of  interest.  In  order  that  it  may  be  reproduced  a  : 
description  of  the  <onstru(  tion  is  given. 

.    Taking  the  usual  formula  for  the  tractive  power  of  a  simple; 
enginO; .'"  ■■<■  ■<:/'\\y>:  .:;v-^:  .■,'■;' -■.'•r~v'"'- ''  ■*■■•.■'■'■'■■'<■:' '^':r^^-' .  .V'..-!'- 

•  r:ry  ::i j:V:  ■;:.::  J%-;: ;..  T.F.=.— -T- 

where  T.P.  :=  tractive  powei*  -  ;•'■  '  Z^-  ^<''^^^^^^  ' '-^  '  ^•-  -  ' '  vj; 
:  •■  ■  .:i^  .  p:=  mean  effective  pressure  =  a  constant  X  boiler :, 
';'-::\ V;';  pressure.  ...  -  ...■-■ 

t;,' •>";;.'.  ;;d  =  diameter  of  cylinder  in.  inches,   Z/;.' ;V  ':;    i:'"  •:r;?''/' 
.r,-r-(;>^  :S  =  stroke  in  inches,  •■  ^.v  ■'''->',:  ..':^    -,...■  ;^   .    v'^ 
: .  ^'  '/:I)==  diam.'Mer  of  driving  wheels  in  inches,    ;V{^^^;V^^vV^^ 
we  can  write  it  in  the  form  of  a  proportion      .       ■■'..:■';:' ,^'.\_^',i\-: 


Locomotive  Draft  AiTUAXctSv 


«Elf)>BT  BS  >8!Df^S^0ft-  Wr>;  u^ •«»)«»: ;'; 


XVM 


rEi)iT«>K*«  NoTF.— The  cohclu.>^ions  reachtnl  l)y  Prorrsgor  <5oss 
are  advanced  oui  of  the  regular  oi-der  lor  llic  [)Urp(isc  of  hriug- 
Ing  his  .siimmary  before  our  rea<lers  at  the  time  of  thi>  .Mast<T 
Alechani<s'  As.sociatiun  <unve..niion.  A  >:taicmoni  of  th*-  siaius 
•of  the  testJs  will  be  found  on  tliv  editorial  pages  oC!  Ihrs  teguie.l 

■^'/\  v^;- ^ l'^7^'/'.-:-  -^-^ '     SECTION- Vll.;'  v-^}''^^-^, J-:S^/;>:'^' 


T.P. 


u-  s 


D 


which  can  be  expressed  graphically  by  the  sides  of  two  similar. 

triangles,  as  in  figure.       ^v    .  v-    ?;;  :''^'"  .?  v'".,^-^^ 


*  '.-  -  ■•  -    ■    ■   '-■  .* 

■.'.:   ■■.■•    ••■ 

,   ' 

"^v.,^^ 

:"' ■ 

■  '•,*■'  "  ._- 

a* 

■    " 

.'.■;■'"' 

¥* 

'     ~  •'. 

y. 

1> 

'■'  ."■^' 

■■ 

1'    - 

"  ■ . 

'•The  quantity,  d-s,  can  evidently  be  expressed  graphically 
by  a  straight  line  if  we  take  s  as  the  variable.  Beginning  at 
t..e  lelt  .side  of  the  diagram,  the  stroke  (between  the  ordinary 
limits  of  24  and  34  ins.)  was  laid  off  as  abscissa-  and  ordinates 
erected  the  full  height  of  the  diagram.     Tbe  units  are: ^^^^  .■.,./ 


Tractive  power   .;>.... J. 
Mean  effec  tive  pressure. 
Wheel  d iameter .  ......... 


.V  =  5.W0  cu.  in.. 

^i"  =  5,000  lbs.  . : 

r=      20  lbs.     ■ 


The  value  of  d-s  were  laid  off  on  ordinate  24  to  s<'aie,  and-  ■ 
the  same  for  ordinate  30,  the  corresponding  points  being  joined'; 
by  the  inclined  lines,  the  intei-sections  with  the  stroke  verti-/ 
cals  giving  the  intermediate  values  of  d's.    The  tractive  power  .. 
scale  was   next  laid   off  at   the  right  and   the  driving  wheel  •. 
scale  at  the  toj).    The  fourth  quantity,  or  mean  effective  press--.=: 
nre.    was   tiien    foun.l.   the  others    having   been   assumed   arbi-  v; 
irarily.     This  is  done  by  substituting  in  the  equation  of  the  : 
tractive  power  the  values  of  1  in.  of  scale.    This  coincides  with    ' 
that  of  the  wheel  dianieKT  anrl  is  extended  sufficiently  to  cov^r  ■' 
lue  necessary  range.  ■-'■■' 

The  diagram  is  now  complete  with  the  origin  in  the  lower- 
right-hand   corner.     A  thread   attached   at  this   poini  can  be  ■'■ 
conveniently   manipulate<l   with  the   left  hand  and   the  course'-^ 
of  the  diagonal  line  traced  without  the  necessity  of  drawing  a/' 
line  on  the  diagram.  •  ■."     •  ■    •  ; ' '■  ;      vv,  ^:~;:   ^      ^-■' 

./To  use  the  diagram  find  the  diameter  of  the  engine  cylinder  .-■ 
at  the  left,  proceed  along  the  inclined  line  to  the  intersection  ,■!; 
of  the  stroke  vertical,  theme  along  the  horizontal  to  the  inter-, 
section  with  the  vertical  representing  the  wheel  diameter.  .^ 
Through  this  intersection  draw  a  line  to  the  origin  and  pro- 
long it  to  intersect  with  the  vertical  representing  the  mean  > 
effective  pressure.  The  tractive  power  is  then  read  on  Uie;=-: 
scale  at  the  right.  ■■   ;     ■  > 

For  four-cylinder  «'ompound  engines  find  the  tractive  power 
for    the   high-pressure    cylinders    and    low-pressure    cylinders  . 
separately  from  the  diagram  in  the  same  manner  as  for  sim-   .^ 
pie  engines.    The  sum  of  these  results  gives  the  total  tra<'tive.; 

power.        -  "'/•.'-'■'>''..■.'     ''..^■'    •■"'-:'.'■"•.•'-■-■••■  ; -■•''^  ■:-■/•   ■''^r  •"■^'^'^v'-'-  [ 

For  two-cylinder   compounds   proceed   as  for   four-cylinder 
engines  and  divide  the  result  by  two.     .,.,..,    :.         ;;..,.: 


-.,  ;^V/ ...:.?';;.  i^-;     ..'  .V   si'M\i.\KV   Of   !:KsiXTs./:;.  v' •  .  ■.■.-':v;:\^.- " 

48.     The'ihore  important  ♦onclusions  to  be  diTiwn  -trjiii-jtlie 
^results  of  the  tests  may  be  brietly  stated  as  follows:      ^.. y  v. 
..V' ..yV;--  1^^^  portions  of  the  smoke-box  which  are  in  front 

./.••:  of  the  diaphragm  have  substantially  the  same  pressure; 
:'...,  and,  consequently,  a  draft-gauge  atta<  lu-d  at  any  point 
'::'■''.  may  be  depended  ui^on  to  give  a  true  rvadjng.  lArii- 
;::-.'V.:;Lcle  15).  ^/;;;;;y-,  ;■■;,;■  \.^>--;-.;yA 

.-.  ..  ;^ .  -  2.  The  resistance  which  is  offered  to  the  forward 
"  •:-        movement   of   the   air   and    gasei;    between    tJie    asli-i>an 

!-  ;  .  and  the  stack,  may  be  divided  approximately  into  three 
.  ■  «qual  parts  which  are,  first,  the  grate  and  the  coal 
'c  ;  .--ij^upon  the  same;  second,  the  tul»e>i;  and.  Uiird,  the  dia- 
..'•..  phragm.  It  is  sigiiificant  that  the  diaphragm  is  as 
much  of  an  impedimei^t  to  draft ;^w  tlj^fli^  upon.  tl»€ 
':':  ;-  grate  (Article  l*i).'/":c'\.~-:''''-'l^''y'^''-.:":X-^i''-:''.-  ;■  "\ 
■^''J:  .■: ,:'-Z^  -^h^  form  and  proportions  of  the  stack  for  best 
;-'^   ".  1^^  are  not  recpiired  to  be  changed  when  the  ope r- 

1-"  .     '^''^S  conditions  of  the  engine  are  changed.    That  is,  a 

.^  "V  Stack  which  is  suitable  lor  one  speed  is  good  for  ail 
^  C  ::^r  ?P^^s»  a^nii  a  stack  that  is  sujUUde  for  one 
/■;.  A... 'cut-off  is  good  for  iEill  cut-ofts.  In  future  experi- 
^'■■.   .t  ments   of   draft   a[tpliances,"  therefore,    re.sults   obtained 

.  V;  ■  ;trom    a   single    speed    and    a   single    u-ut-olE   should,  be 

.'^;.:  /'deemed  satisfactory  (Artiele  dS}:'^''\~--^:J:^].^::'v^'^-^-\'-^--: 

-.■■  ..;;..;•..■*•    Other    things    remaining    un«-haDgwl,    th€    draft 

jyaries  with  the  weight  of  steam  exhaufite<l  per  unit  of 

time;    if  the  number  of  pounds  of  stiam  exbaust<'d  per 

■  .-v:    'm^  doul)led,  the  draft,  as  measured  in  iuches  of 

water,  is  doubled;  If  It  is  halved,  the  di-aft  value  is 
;■.>■■•■;■;,:  halved  (Article  .45ii.l;:-v;,-^;J;  ^'\^';//v'^;"''>':A -■.:-■  ^^-■:"V^^^ 
5.  As  regards  the  form  of 'otiti?idc  istarks."  eith^ 
-•  -V-  straight  or  tapered  may  be  used.  From  a  designer's 
^s"'  --point  of  view,  the  l«pered  ia  tlt€  more  flexible ;  that 
;  ;  V-lis,  with  the  tapered  stack,  the  draft  i.s  less  aifected  by 
■'/;'/  slight  departures  from  standard  ilimensions.  Incidental 
;  reasons,   therefore,   make   the  tapered    form    preferable. 

\  t  ..vFor  l)est  results,  the  diameter  of  a  given  «traiglit  stack 
.;  |;;  ■  should  be  greater  than  the  least  diameter  of  a  tapered 
,/^- ;:{.  jstack  for  the  same  conditions. 

:.:.;-;.',;■  The  term  ••tapered  stacK"  used  in  this  and  oth«r 
'";.;1- paragraphs  signifies  a^^^s^       having  its   least    diameter 

■■'^^:^:-Jat  "ehoke"  16>i.  ins.  frbm  the  l>ottom,  and  a  diameier 
Vy        aT)ove  this  point  which   increases  at  the  rate  of  2  ins 
.*•;;//     fqr  each  foot  in  length    (Arliile  44). 
:/.;':;..'•;   6-     Ih  the  «'ase  of  outside  stai-ks.  eitlier  straight  or 
y  -  y    t^^  form,  the  height  Is  an   important  element. 

y^:  y  In  general,  the  higher,  the  stack,  the  better  will  l>e  tJie 
•:  . "-     _draft    (Article  43). 

<=y'':.y.  7.     The  diameter  of  any  stack  designed  for  best  re 
'::      suits  is  affected   l>y -Uie  beight  of  the  exliaust  nozzle. 
;■.  '         As  the  nozzle  is  raised  the  diameter  of  the  stack  niust 
■y-        be  reduced,  and  as  the  nozzle  is  lowered  Ijie  diameter 

■  =;  -:      stack  must  be  increased   < Article  41  (. 

y  y  :,.  8.  The  diameter  of  a  Straight  stack  designed  for 
y  best  results  is  affected  by  the  hNsftt  of  the  stack.  As 
l/v      the  stack  height  is  increa.<5ed,  the  diameter  also  must 

^  '        be  increased  CArticle. 40).     ;.:;■,;.  , 
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9.  The  diameter  of  a  tapered  stack  designed  for 
best  results,  as  measured  at  the  choke,  is  not  required 
to  be  changed  when  the  stack  height  is  changed  (Arti- 
cle 40). 

10.  The  precise  relation  between  the  diameter  of 
front  end,  and  the  diameter  and  height  of  stack  for 
best  results,  is  expressed  by  equations  (Article  42) 
as  follows: 

FOB    STBAKJIIT    STACKS. 

When  the  exhaust  nozzle  is  below  the  center  line  of 
the  boiler, 

d  =  (.246  +  .00123  H)D  +  .19  h 
When  the  exhaust  nozzle  is  above  the  center  line  of 
the  boiler, 

d=  (.246 +  . 00123  H)D  —  . 19  h 
When  the  exhaust  nozzle  is  on  the  center  line  h  is 
equal  to  zero  and  the  last  term  disappears,  and  there 
remains, 

d  =  (.246  +  .00123  H)  D 

FOB    TAl'EBKD    STACKS. 

When  the  nozzle  is  below  the  center  line  of  the  boiler, 
d  =  .25D  +  .16h 

When  the  nozzle  is  above  the  center  line  of  tht 
boiler, 

d  =  .25D  — .16h 

When  the  nozzle  is  on  the  center  line  of  the  boiler, 
h  becomes  zero,  and 

d  =  .25D 

In  all  of  these  equations,  d  is  the  diameter  of  the 
stack  in  inches.  For  tapered  stacks,  it  is  the  least 
diameter  or  diameter  of  "choke."  H  is  the  height  of 
stack  in  inches  and  for  maximum  efficiency  should 
always  be  given  as  large  a  value  as  conditions  will 
admit.  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  front  end  of  the 
boiler  in  inches,  and  h  the  distance  between  center 
line  of  boiler  and  the  top  of  the  exhaust  tip. 

Skctio.n  VIII. 

49.  Problems  for  Further  Study.— The  Chicago  ft  North- 
western experiments  (Master  Mechanics'  Association  Proceed- 
ings, 1896)  settled  all  questions  relative  to  the  form  of  the 
exhaust  pipe  and  tip,  and  the  American  1i.ngineeb  Tests,  as 
described  in  this  report,  are  equally  conclusive  concerning 
the  proportions  of  an  outside  stack  when  used  in  combination 
with  nozzles  of  different  heights.  When,  therefore,  design- 
ers are  content  to  employ  plain  forms  of  construction,  the 
whole  problem  of  front-end  design  may  be  considered  solved. 
But  conditions  have  of  late  arisen  which  enforce  the  use  of 
stacks  so  short  that  the  best  proportions  which  can  be  given 
them  do  not  yield  satisfactory  results.  As  a  consequence, 
practice  now  tends  along  new  lines  for  which  there  is  little 
data  that  can  be  of  service  to  the  designer.  That  this  de- 
ficiency may  be  supplied,  it  is  necessary  that  the  plan  of 
tests  already  followed  be  extended  to  include  other  forms  of 
mechanism.  This  is  the  more  desirable  since  the  results 
desired  are  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming  from  the  road  but, 
on  the  contrary,  can  best  be  obtained  from  the  laboratory. 
The  fact,  also,  that  a  large  amount  of  data  which  will  serve 
as  a  base  line  from  which  efficiencies  of  other  apparatus  may 
be  measured,  has  already  been  collected  from  the  Purdue 
locomotive,  and  the  fact,  also,  that  the  work  already  done 
suggests  the  elimination  of  certain  variables  and  ^  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  number  of  observations  hitherto 
considered  necessary,  all  suggest  the  desirability  of  continu- 
ing the  investigation  along  the  general  lines  of  the  American 
ExciiNEEB  Tests.  If  this  should  be  agreed  upon,  the  work 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  be  made  to  include 
the  following  subjects: 

a.  Inside  Stacks,  by  which  is  meant  a  stack  of  usual  form, 
but  which  instead  of  being  entirely  above  the  smoke-box  ex- 
tends downward  into  the  smoke-box  as  well  as  out  through 
its  top.  Where  conditions  are  such  that  the  portion  of  the 
Btack  extending  outside  of  the  smoke-box  Is  necessarily  short, 
this  arrangement   Is   much   used.     The  American   Enoineeb 


Tests  have  already  included  some  observations  on  a  straight 
Inside  stack  of  a  single  diameter,  but  the  results  obtained 
are  not  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  general  conclusions. 
That  the  required  data  may  be  obtained.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  employ  stacks  of  at  least  three  different  diameters,  and 
each  diameter  should  have  three  different  degrees  of  penetra- 
tion into  the  smoke-box.  Some  additional  work,  also,  may 
need  to  be  done  to  determine  the  best  form  of  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  stack.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  employ  the  tapered 
form  of  stack  only,  and  to  have  the  outside  length  of  stack 
constant. 

The  application  of  these  stacks  of  different  sizes  will  In- 
volve some  cutting  of  the  smoke-box,  and  the  change  from 
one  stack  to  another  may  make  the  progress  of  the  work 
slow,  and  consequently,  somewhat  expensive,  but  the  results 
will  be  worth  the  pains  for  there  Is  no  other  way  by  which 
the  desired  information  may  be  obtained. 

b.  Di'aft  Pipes  in  Connection  with  Outside  Stacks. — It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  draft  pipe,  or  a  combination  of  draft 
pipes,  may  be  accepted  as  a  complete  substitute  for  an  Inside 
stack,  and  many  roads  are  using  them,  apparently  with  good 
results.  The  experiments  should  deal  first  with  a  single 
draft  pipe  which  should  be  varied  in  diameter  and  vertical 
position  until  the  best  diameter  and  position  can  be  definitely 
chosen.  After  this,  the  process  should  be  repeated  in  con- 
nection with  a  double  draft  pipe.  A  comparison  of  results 
thus  obtained,  with  those  obtained  from  the  outside  stack 
without  draft  pipes,  should  disclose  the  value  of  the  draft 
pipes,  and  similarly  a  comparison  of  results  obtained  with 
those  given  by  the  Inside  stack  should  show  whether  the 
draft  pipes  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  Inside  stacks. 

V.  False  Tops  Within  the  Smoke-Box. — A  number  of  rail- 
roads are  now  following  the  practice  of  blanking  off  the  upper 
part  of  the  smoke-box  in  such  a  manner  that  a  stack  of  ordi- 
nary form  may  start  from  a  point  which  is  lower  than  the 
top  of  the  boiler.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  while  the  stack  has  the 
character  of  an  outside  stack,  it  can  be  made  of  greater  length 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Whether  there  is  any  loss 
of  efficiency  resulting  from  the  reduced  height  of  the  smoke- 
box,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  equals  or  exceeds  the  gain  result- 
ing from  the  increased  length  of  the  stack,  are  important 
questions.  To  settle  this,  false  tops  of  at  least  three  differ- 
ent forms  should  be  experimented  with,  in  combination  with 
stacks  suitable  for  each  form.  A  comparison  of  results  with 
those  obtained  under  the  provisions  of  preceding  paragraphs 
would  show  to  what  extent,  if  any,  such  an  arrangement  is 
superior  to  others  which  are  more  common. 

d.  Diaphragm.  As  Is  well  known,  the  diaphragm  is  not 
common  in  foreign  practice,  while  in  American  practice  its 
presence  greatly  Impedes  the  forward  movement  of  the  gases. 
For  this  reason  it  would  be  well  if  it  could  be  wholly  omitted. 
It  remains,  however,  to  be  determined  whether  there  is  any 
combination  of  nozzle  and  stack  which  in  its  absence  will 
give  satisfactory  draft  and  at  the  same  thne  draw  equally 
on  all  tubes.  The  undersigned  is  not  prepared  to  outline  in 
detail  a  series  of  tests  which  will  settle  this  question,  but 
he  believes  it  to  be  of  importance,  and  that  the  means  to  be 
employed  will  be  apparent  as  the  work  outlined  in  the  pre- 
vious paragraphs  proceeds. 

With  full  information  concerning  the  relative  value  of  the 
inside  stack,  draft  pipes,  the  false  top  and  the  diaphragm, 
and  with  data  which  will  permit  any  of  these  to  be  at  once 
so  designed  as  to  give  maximum  efficiency,  the  problem  of 
the  front  end,  so  far  as  it  can  be  seen  at  present,  is  solved. 
While  work  of  this  character  can  be  started  and  advanced 
slowly  at  small  cost,  it  would  be  well  if  it  could  be  vigorously 
pushed.  To  do  this  It  will  be  desirable  to  have  both  the 
laboratory  and  the  computing  room  manned  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  have  assigned  to  the  work  an  expert  of  sufficient  abil- 
ity and  leisure  to  insure  the  prompt  handling  of  all  experi- 
mental results.  Money  will  also  be  needed  to  supply  and 
attach  the  special  equipment  and  to  defray  the  usual  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  laboratory.    While,  therefore,  much  might 
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be  done  at  small  cost  if  plenty  of  time  were  available,  the 
best  policy  requires  that  there  be  available  a  sum  of  from 
five  to  seven  thousand  dollars,  at  least  four  thousand  being 
available  for  the  first  year's  work.  Upon  this  basis  the  re- 
maining problems  of  the  front  end  could  soon  be  definitely 
solved. 

EiHTORs'  NoTK. — The  conclusion  of  the  report  and  the  inter- 
vening portion  of  the  record  will  be  printed  in  a  subsequent 

issue. 

(To  he  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A    DEFENSE    OF    PISTON    VALVES. 


'xopeka,  Kansas. 
To  the  Editors : 

I  have  been  intending  to  write  you  ever  since  I  read  the  paper 
by  Mr.  Gaines  about  piston  valves  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Itailroad  Club,  February  20.  I  think  the  position  Mr.  Gaines  takes 
is  entirely  untenable,  as  the  simplicity  of  the  piston  valve  as  com- 
pared with  the  complicated  method  of  balancing  slide  valves,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  his  paper,  would  certainly  entitle  it  to  a  great  deal  of 
respect,  and  particularly  when  we  consider  that  the  machine  work 
on  a  piston  valve  needs  to  be  anything  but  high  grade,  whereas  the 
balanced  valve  requires  very  careful  work  and  some  parts  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  make.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  piston  valve 
was  easier  on  the  link  motion,  and  particularly  when  carefully 
designed. 

We  know  that  the  piston  valve  can  be  readily  handled  with  one 
hand  in  large  engines,  and  this  has  been  a  great  surprise  to  engi- 
neers when  using  these  engines  for  the  first  time.  'Ihere  are  several 
arrangements  for  overcoming  water  in  cylinders,  and  the  one  used 
by  the  American  Locomotive  Company  is,  I  believe,  giving  excellent 
results. 

In  regard  to  the  wear  of  piston  valves  and  slide  valves,  1  must 
say  tliat  my  experience  ha.s  shown  that  pLstou  valves  wear  verv 
uiuch  better  than  slide  valvejs.  I  have  seen  cases  where  slide  valves  of 
the  balanced  type  had  to  l>e  removed  and  the  valve  seats  refaced 
once  or  twice  a  week  when  in  fast  passenger  service. 

1  believe  that  the  piston  valve  is  the  best  valve  known  at  the 
present  time  for  distributing  steam  in  locomotives,  and  the  large 
number  of  engines  with  this  type  of  valve  now  being  built  by  the 


American  Ivocomotive  Company  and  other  builders  shows  that  it 
is  held  in  high  esteem.  Another  feature  is  that  if  the  piston  valve 
is  properly  designed  to  admit  steam  on  the  inside  that  there  are 
practically  no  opportunities  for  leaks  around  the  front  end  due 
to  the  valve  construction,  as  onlj'  the  stuffing  box  will  be  exposed 
to  steam,  and  that  to  exhaust  steam,  and  by  arranging  the  by-pass 
valves  as  is  now  done  by  the  American  Locomotive  Comnany  and 
by  dispensing  with  the  steam  chest  and  other  parts  which  are  likely 
to  leak,  we  have  very  much  less  chance  for  leaking  steam  at  tlie 
front  end  to  interfere  with  the  view  of  the  engineer. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  clearance  down 
to  such  "an  amount  as  is  mentioned,  as  the  compression  will  be 
entirely  too  great  if  the  clearance  be  made  too  small.  In  some 
tests  made  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  several  years  ago 
it  was  shown  that  there  was  about  as  much  diflFerence  of  Iriction 
between  the  ordinary  balanced  valve  and  a  piston  valve  as  there 
was  between  an  unbalanced  valve  and  the  balanced  slide  valve,  and 
I  hope  you  will  put  in  evidence  some  information  that  will  h.>ip 
forestall  the  discredit  which  has  apparently  been  put  upon  the  pis- 
ton valve  at  this  meeting.     Yours  truly, 

G.  R.  Henderson, 
«r .  .  .'^  -"  Supt.  Motive  Power, 

Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R.v. 


THE    SPECIAL    APPRENTICE. 


To  the  Editors : 

Having  noticed  your  editorial  on  page  140  of  your  April  number. 
I  beg  to  make  a  few  comments  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  or  anyone  else  will  explain  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  why  a  special  apprentice  in  railroad  shops  should 
hold  his  position  and  work  toward  that  of  superintendent  of  motive 
power  on  any  road,  you  will  find  five  better  reasons  why  he  should 
get  out  of  his  job  just  as  quickly  as  he  knows  how. 

In  my  own  case,  having  had  seven  years  in  universities  and  tech- 
nical schools  of  the  higher  rank,  and  after  working  for  two  cor- 
porations doing  research  work  and  designing,  I  have  given  engineer- 
ing lines  the  "go-by"  and  am  now  taking  up  the  line  of  machinery 
salesman.  What  is  more,  I  did  not  leave  research  work  because  of 
any  failures  in  that  or  in  designing. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  that  special  apprentice  jobs  were 
looked  upon  at  school  as  a  last-chance  affair,  as  they  never  carry 
a  living  salar.v.  The  time  is  passing  when  young  college-educate*! 
engineers  can  be  kicked  around  like  yellow  dogs  at  half  the  wageis 
of  a  dago  helper;':     ..  F.  H.  Lacy, 

San  Francisco,  CaL 


GROUP   DRIVING   OF   MACHINE    TOOLS. 


BY  J.   C.   STEEN. 


Group  driving  may  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view, 
one  being  the  rearranging  of  an  old  plant,  the  other  being  the 
installation  of  a  new  plant.  While  it  may  be  conceded  that  the 
individual  method  of  driving  is  the  preferable  one,  and  usually 
the  method  to  be  desired,  yet  there  are  many  cases  where  it 
tannot  be  adopted  for  various  reasons,  such  as  the  greater 
cost  of  the  large  number  of  comparatively  small  motors  and 
accompanying  controllers,  switches,  circuit-breakers,  wiring, 
etc.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  motors  must  be  at- 
tached to  old  tools,  as  usually  the  design  of  existing  old  ma- 
chine tools  is  such  as  to  render  the  attachment  of  motors 
somewhat  diflBcult  without  making  the  affair  look  patchy. 

Again,  the  time  required  to  make  the  necessary  changes 
upon  existing  machines  for  individual  driving  may  be  a  factor 
determining  upon  a  group  drive.  The  necessary  time  of 
draughtsmen,  patternmakers  and  machinists  cannot  be  spared, 
for  they  are  usually  busy  with  other  lines  of  work. 

Most  of  the  reasons  that  determine  for  group  driving  apply 
equally  to  a  new  plant  or  to  rearranging  an  old  one,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  new  plant  usually  many  of  the  old  machines  are 
brought  forward  and  continued  in  use.  In  either  case  it  will 
usually  be  found  advantageous  to  arrange  the  machines  into  a 
large  number  of  comparatively  small  groups  rather  than  a  few 
larger  ones.  By  this  plan  the  tools  or  machines  for  certain 
classes  of  work  can  be  placed  in  the  most  convenient  position 


with  reference  to  the  general  shop  arrangements  without  giv- 
ing any  attention  to  a  primary  or  main  driving  line  shaft. 
The  method  of  driving  all  machines  from  one  common  line 
shaft  is  responsible  for  many  badly  arranged  mac-hine  shops. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  had  to  lay  out  a  machine  shop  under 
the  old  method  and  afterward  had  to  do  the  same  work  under 
the  grouping  system  will  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the 
latter.  With  a  new  plant  one  usually  has  opportunity  for 
obtaining  a  better  arrangement  of  machines  or  tools  than  when 
rearranging  an  old  one.  One  thing  should  be  kept  in  view,  as 
it  deserves  more  consideration  than  is  usually  given;  that  is, 
to  make  proper  allowance  in  space  for  future  additions  of 
machines  as  far  as  possible.  Without  proper  provision  in 
space  allowance  for  changes,  that  which  may  be  in  the  begin- 
ning a  good  arrangement  will  be  a  bad  one  when  additions 
become  necessary. 

The  experience  gained  in  equipping  thus  a  certain  new  shop 
recently  built  may  be  of  interest.  The  question  of  power 
naturally  came  to  the  front.  Of  course,  an  engine  is  used  as 
the  prime  source  of  power,  and  a  generator  was  to  be  placed 
for  lighting  and  testing  purposes. 

The  question  then  came  up  as  to  how  best  to  drive  the  small- 
tool  department.  The  shop  in  question  is  of  the  three-bay 
type.  One  side  bay  contains  the  large  planers,  boring  ma- 
chines, radial  drills,  etc.,  all  of  which  machines  are  driven 
from  the  main  engine-driven  line  shaft.  The  center  bay  is 
used  for  erecting  purposes,  being  covered  by  traveling  cranes. 
The  small-tool  department  is  located  in  the  third  bay. 

When  locating  the  tools  in  the  latter  department  they  were 
so  placed  that  in  the  process  of  manufacture  all  parts  worked 
upon  could  be  carried  from  the  material  storeroom  through 
the  various  machine  operations  and  returned  to  the  finished 
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stock  storeroom  with  a  minimum  amount  of  handling.  For 
this  department  the  use  of  two  lines  of  shafting  was  deemed 
advisable.  To  drive  these  two  lines  from  the  main  line  shaft 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  shop  would  require  a  rope  or  belt 
drive  across  the  end  of  the  building  to  avoid  interference  with 
the  traveling  cranes,  but  the  natural  objections  to  long  belts 
or  ropes,  with  their  attendant  idlers,  carriers,  take-ups,  etc., 
led  to  the  decision  to  use  electric  motors  for  driving,  one  for 
each  line  shaft,  in  the  small  tool  department. 

To  determine  the  power  required  at  each  line  shaft,  each 
machine  was  carefully  considered  with  relation  to  the  work 
done  upon  it.  No  fixed  formula  or  rule  for  required  power 
was  followed  throughout,  but  each  machine  was  considered 
separately  and  a  power  value  was  assigned  which  was  con- 
sidered as  the  maximum  amount  to  be  needed  under  average 
conditions.  The  table  given  below  presents  a  list  of  the 
various  machines,  together  with  the  amount  of  estimated 
power  required  for  each  one.  One  line  shaft,  which  we  may 
call  A.  is  130  ft.  long  and  has  19  tools  connected,  while  the 
other,  to  be  called  B,  is  100  ft.  long  and  drives  12  tools. 


Line    Shaft    A. 


"is  Typo  of  Tool. 

3  S 


TOOL    LIST. 


9  V 

4>  **  a 


H' 


O  lA 

(.  B 

•S-5 

c  a 
Pa 

y. " 


Line  Shaft  B. 


Type   of   Tool. 


•o 
£  • 

?> 

*  '*  ft 

•4-) 

es  i<  m 
■«-»  o  o 

a 


1  30-ln.    gear   cutter IVi 

2  No.   3  plain   milling  ma- 

chines,    total     3 

1  No.     2    Universal    mill- 
ing  machine    1'^ 

1   28-in.     upright    drill...  2 

1   24-in.     upright    drill...  2 

1   Sensitive    drill     % 

1   No.    2    Universal    grind- 
er      4  '/j 

1  Jones   &   Lamson   lathe.  2 

1  15-in.     lathe     1 

2  16-in.    lathes     2 

1  14-in.    lathe    1 

2  19-in.    lathes,    total 3 

1  24-in.    shaper    2 

1   22-in.    planer    ...,,...  3 

1   Cutter    grinder    .v.';....  1 

1  Twist     drill     grinder.  .  .  1 


3  No.  4  plain  milling  ma- 
chines,  total    6 

1   20-in.     lever    drill 1 

1  20-in.    chucking   lathe.  .  2 

1  Jones  ft  Lamson   lathe.  2 

2  25-in.    lathes,    total....  4 

1   18-in.    lathe    1% 

1  16-in.  shaper   1% 

1  Cut-off  saw   1 

1   Centering    machine     ...      % 


12 


Total     20 


19  Total     31 

These  figures  having  been  estimated  as  the  maximum  re- 
quired, it  was  roughly  assumed  that  at  no  time  would  more 
than  half  the  maximum  estimated  power  be  required  for  the 
tools  at  once,  and  in  case  that  this  maximum  should  be  ex- 
ceeded, it  would  be  for  a  short  time  only,  so  that  the  motors 
could  readily  take  care  of  the  excess  load. 

For  line  shaft  A  a  new  15-h.p.  motor  was  installed;  this 
motor  has  a  capacity  of  15  h.p.  at  750  rev.  per  min.  For  driv- 
ing line  shaft  B,  a  machine  which  had  been  in  use  for  several 
years  as  a  generator  was  changed  over  to  a  10-h.p.  motor  by 
altering  the  connections;  it  was  speeded  at  800  rev.  per  min. 
The  speed  of  tho  line  shafts  is  each  160  rev.  per  min. 

To  avoid  using  belts,  and  to  effect  a  compact  arrangement, 
the  motors  were  mounted  upon  a  platform  suspended  from  the 
overhead  timbers,  so  as  to  come  just  below  the  line  shafts,  as 
shown  in  the  cross-section  of  the  side  bay.  The  motors  were 
connected  to  the  shafts  by  Renold  chains,  being  set  as  close  to 
the  line  shafts  as  convenient.  The  switches  and  starting  boxes 
were  arranged  upon  opposite  sides  of  a  convenient  column 
within  easy  reach  of  the  floor,  as  shown. 

It  was  found  that  the  10-h.p.  machine  would  not  run  as  fast 
when  operated  as  a  motor  as  its  rated  speed  for  use  as  a 
generator,  but  this  was  remedied  by  putting  a  small  rheostat 
in  the  shunt  field  circuit. 

So  far  the  arrangement  has  proved  quite  satisfactory.  Fre- 
quent observations  of  the  current  demanded  by  the  motors 
by  ammeter  readings  show  that  the  power  required  for  both 
lines  varies  from  15  h.p.  to  22  h.p.  (29  per  .cent,  to  43  per  cent, 
of  the  estimated  maximum).  It  has  shown  as  high  as  25  h.p. 
(49  per  cent.),  but  for  a  few  moments  only. 

As  an  Illustration  of  the  capacity  of  a  motor  for  taking  care 
of  an  overload,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  owing  to  a  slight 
accident  the  15-h.p.  motor  was  at  one  time  disabled  for  about 
one  day.    When  the  accident  occurred  split  pulleys  of  equal 


diameters  were  obtained,  and  both  lines  were  thus  coupled 
together  and  driven  from  the  10-h.p.  motor.  During  the  day 
the  load  averaged  18  to  20  h.p.,  sometimes  going  as  high  as 
22  h.p.  The  motor  carried  the  load  all  right,  although  It 
warmed  up  considerably  while  doing  it. 

This  arrangement  has  some  advantages.  In  casq  more  ma- 
chines are  added  and  the  motors  become  overloaded,  it  will  be 
an  easy  matter  to   substitute  a  larger  motor  for  the  15-h.p. 


A  L. 
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and  the  15-h.p.  for  the  10-h.p.,  and  use  the  10-h.p.  elsewhere. 
Or  another  method  can  be  adopted:  that  is,  to  cut  the  line 
shafts  up  into  two  parts  each  and  attach  two  more  motors, 
thus  having  four  group  units  instead  of  two.  It  has  already 
been  demonstrated  in  this  ins^Uation  that  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  stop  one  groun/temporarily  without  interfering 
with  the  machines  in  the  other  group  is  one  of  no  small 
importance. 


-'he  American  Blower  Company  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  reports 
business  excellent  in  all  of  its  lines.  Among  the  larger  orders 
recently  received  they  mention  heating  and  induced  draft  ap- 
paratus for  the  Ironton  (O.)  Engine  Co.;  drying  outfits  for  the 
Illinois  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  to  be  installed  at  Pekin,  111.,  and 
the  Michigan  Starch  Co.,  to  be  used  in  their  Traverse  City 
plant;  dry  kilns  for  the  Mengel  Box  Co.  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
Brooklyn  Cooperage  Co.  of  New  York,  Buckstege  Fumitun- 
Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Desk  Co.,  Cadillac 
Cabinet  Co.,  Detroit,  and  many  others. 


The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  has  specified  the 
Soule  rawhide-lined  dust  guard  for  1,000  cars  which  are  being 
built  by  the  Cambria  Steel  Company. 


The  1.000  flat-bottom  gondola  cars  with  twin  hoppers  which 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Company  is  having  constructed 
at  the  McKees  Rocks  Works  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company, 
Pittsburg,  are  to  be  equipped  with  C.  &  O.  standard  arch  bar 
trucks,  pressed  steel  bolsters  and  brake-beams,  manufactured 
by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company;  Miner  draft  gear  on  800 
of  the  cars  and  Sterlingworth  draft  gear  on  200,  Chicago  fric- 
tionless  side  bearings,  and  Westinghouse  air-brakes. 


"Resorts  and  Tours,  1903."  is  the  title  of  the  valuable  little 
brochure  published  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  passenger 
department,  Boston.  It  contains  a. list  of  the  resorts  and 
hotels  reached  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  its  connec- 
tions, giving  additional  information  in  regard  to  the  hotel 
rates  and  accommodations,  and  the  round-trip  summer  excur- 
sion rates  from  Boston.  Worcester  and  Springfield.  M:iss.  The 
book  is  free  and  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  address. 


The  rail  and  equipment  department  of  the  Walter  A.  £el- 
nicker  Supply  Company  is  represented  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Scham- 
berg  with  headquarters,  for  the  present,  at  the  Auditorium 
Hotel  Annex,  Chicago. 


Jlnk,  1903. 
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LINK-SLOTS    AND    PIN-HOLES    IN    M.    C.    B. 
KNUCKLES. 


BY  GODFREY   W.    RHODES. 


Assistant  General  Superintendent,  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  R. 


Has  not  the  time  come  when  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Asso- 
■  iation  ought  to  make  a  vigorous  move  toward  doing  away 
with  the  link  and  pin  slot  and  opening  that  now  generally 
|)revails  in  the  M.  C.  B.  knuckles? 

The  link  and  pin  slot  in  the  knuckle  was  one  of  the  most 
serious  weaknesses  that  confronted  mechcnical  men  in  the 
introduction  of  the  vertical  plane  coupler.  Many  will  rec- 
olle<'t  the  tirade  that  was  made  by  the  late  A.  M.  Wellington 
in  the  Railroad  Gazette  in  1887  or  1888.  He  had  visited  the 
shops  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway  Company 
at  Aurora,  111.,  where  a  collection  of  all  the  broken  vertical 
plane  couplers  that  were  then  being  introduced,  were  kept. 
His  emphatic  summary  was  that  the  record  was  an  "appalling 


brokek  knuckles  due  to  link  slots  and  pin  holes. 

one."  Members  of  the  association  will  well  recollect  that  one 
of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  breakages  were  the  top  and 
bottom  knuckle  lugs.  Efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  these 
parts,  not  only  with  as  much  material  as  the  adopted  contour 
lines  of  the  coupler  would  allow,  but  also  in  improving  the 
material.  Careful  records  were  kept  for  a  time.  The  break- 
ages, however,  still  continued,  although,  perhaps  in  a  less 
serious  way,  but  the  friends  of  the  coupler  all  hoped  for  the 
day  when  the  abandonment  of  links  and  pins  from  freight 
train  service  would  make  this  weakness  in  the  knuckles  no 
longer  necessary,  as  when  links  and  pins  are  no  longer  used 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  necessity  for  dividing  the  top 
and  bottom  lugs  of  the  knuckle  by  the  link-slot,  nor  for  coring 
out  the  hole  of  the  knuckle  for  the  pin. 

The  law  requiring  railroads  to  use  automatic  couplers  was 
to  have  been  put  into  effect  January  1,  1898.  This  time  was 
subsequently  extended  two  years.  Since  January  1,  1900,  it 
has  been  unlawful  to  use  link  and  pin  couplers  in  our  trains. 
Notwithstanding  the  above  facts,  the  railroads  in  this  country 
are  still  using  a  divided  knuckle,  not  only  in  freight  train 
service,  but  actually  in  passenger  train  service.  Has  the  time 
not  come  when  we  can  safely  make  a  move  to  do  away  with 
the  old-time  custom  of  link-slots  in  the  knuckles  and  pin- 
holes through  the  knuckle?  By  doing  this  we  will  very  ma- 
terially  increase,   not   only  the  surface   wearing  part  of  the 


knuckle,  but  also  practically  do  away  with  broken  lugs.  While 
we  do  not  hear  as  much  about  broken  lugs  as  we  did  when  the 
vertical  plane  coupler  was  first  introduced,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  an  investigation  of  the  subject  on  any  of  the 
railroads  in  this  country  will  show  that  they  are  still  occurring 
with  entirely  too  great  frequency.  In  order  to  verify  this  the 
other  day  we  went  into  the  Lincoln,  Neb.,  yards  of  the  Bur- 
lington &  Missouri  River  Railroad  and  looked  up  an  accumu- 
lation of  broken  knuckles  that  had  been  turned  in  as  scrap. 
The  foreman  in  charge  advised  us  that  he  had  shipped  away 
all  his  broken  knuckles  six  weeks  ago.  We  nevertheless  went 
over  the  accumulation  since  that  time  and  actually  picked  out 
43  broken  lugs.  Attached  you  will  find  a  photograph  rep- 
resenting the  lugs  referred  to. 

There  is  nothing  more  serious  or  disastrous  on  a  railroad 
than  a  break-in-two  with  a  freight  train.  Every  railroad  has 
had  experiences  in  this  line  that  are  more  or  less  distressing, 
through  the  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  equipment  and  rail- 
road property.  Doubtless  this  photographic  exhibition  of  43 
broken  lugs  represents  break-in-twos  that  have  been  more  or 
less  disastrous.  With  a  matter  so  easily  remedied,  ought  we 
not  to  get  right  after  it?  By  referring  to  the  picture  one 
knuckle  will  be  observed  intact  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  top  and  bottom  lug.  As  a  matter  of  fact  even  in  this 
knuckle,  the  lugs  had  been  broken  and  crushed  out  through 
the  pin-hole,  thereby  further  illustrating  how  this  now  un- 
necessary pin-hole  weakens  the  knuckle  lugs.  Here  is  an 
economy  that  it  seems  to  us  all  railroads  should  get  after  at 
once.  Some  already  are  taking  steps  in  the  matter,  but  there 
is  nothing  that  will  make  it  become  general  so  quickly  as  a 
live  discussion  on  the  subject  by  the  Master  Car  Builders  at 
their  annual  convention. 


An  Important  point  upon  machine  tools  is  the  method  of 
changing  feeds.  The  old  way  of  doing  this,  by  altering  the 
change  wheels  at  the  end  of  the  lathe,  is  much  too  slow.  We 
cannot  spare  the  time  in  these  days  for  the  workman  to  pull 
out  a  roll  of  paper  and  figure  out  the  necessary  change  wheels 
required  to  alter  the  rate  of  cutting  by  1-16  in. — if  the  man  is 
on  day  work  his  thoughts  are  rather  apt  to  wander  off,  and  if 
on  piece  work  his  appreciation  of  the  tool  maker  is  likely  to  be 
unfavorable.  All  changes  of  feed  should  be  done  by  means  of 
gears  which  can  be  altered  by  the  simple  movement  of  a  lever. 
It  may  be  thought  that  these  points  are  embodied  in  all  mod- 
em lathes;  however,  this  is  not  so,  as  only  recently  lathes 
have  been  purchased  from  flrst-class  makers  that  not  only 
require  the  gearing  to  be  changed  to  alter  the  rate  of  feed, 
but  also  necessitate  a  clumsy  alteration  of  change  wheels 
merely  to  change  the  direction  of  the  feed. 


"My  experience  with  the  gearing  on  most  lathes  is  that  the 
difference  is  much  too  great  between  the  last  single  speed  and 
the  first  geared  speed.  As  an  example,  the  speed  on  the 
slowest  single  speed  is  80,  and  the  quickest,  with  the  back 
gear  In,  is  30.  Now,  this  difference  is  much  too  great.  I  am 
aware  that  a  few  makers  now  manufacture  lathes  with  an 
Intermediate  gear,  but  the  practice  is  not  common  by  any 
means.  In  my  opinion  you  cannot  have  too  many  changes  of 
speed,  so  long  as  they  can  be  altered  quickly. 

"This  point,  moreover,  calls  attention  to  the  method  of 
changing  the  gear.  Take  such  a  simple  circumstance  as  put- 
ting in  the  back  gear.  Why  is  it  that  one  lathe  has  the  eccen- 
tric movement  and  another  the  plain  spindle  which  requires 
to  be  pushed  in  and  pulled  out?  I  know  the  arguments 
brought  forward  by  the  makers  of  the  latter  arrangement, 
viz.,  that  it  is  the  best  for  the  gearing,  but  is  this  not  again 
the  old  question  of  the  life  of  the  tool  versus  its  efficiencyf 
One  objection  that  I  have  to  the  plain  spindle  is  that  the  shaft 
carrying  the  back  gear  protrudes  through  the  headstock  and 
necessitates  that  the  face  plate  should  be  carried  further  away 
from  the  headstock.  The  eccentric  is  by  far  the  quickest  to 
operate,  and  if  well  made  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  equal  to  the 
other." — A  Large  User  of  Machine  Tools. 
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sioi'k  storertxom  Willi  ^  iiiiuiiiiuin  amouiiL  ol'  liiunlliiif;.  For 
Iliis  ilrpaitnii  ht  tli<-  iis«>  of  i  wo  liiws  of  shullint;  was  ilt-cuKd 
luJvi.suliN'.  To  lUivt!  thi's*-  two  liiu-s  Iroiu  Uir  tiiaiii  line  slialt 
.oil  Ihtv  tipiMWito  i<i<I**  of  IIm'  shop  A^oiiUI  n-miin"  a  ro|»«'  or  lull 
•(lirivtvacros.s  (Im'  end  <)f  tlir  Iniildiiij:  to  avoiti  itiifrrormcc  with 
t>i«>  travflint;  trains.  l)»u  IIm'  natural  ol>j<'<lioiis  to  loii.^  iu-iis 
«»r  rot»(>s.  Willi  I  heir  ait«'iitiaiil  i(fl«'rs,  i  ariifrs.  laUi'Ups.  cii.. 
I«'t|  lo  the  ilrrision  to  use  elejitric  motors  for  tlriviiiK,  on*-  lor 
«'Hf'li  Ime  sliafl.  in  llu*  small  inol  (lt'|»arliui'iil.  y: ^':^'  '■'•  '.:y''  '^->' : 
To  iletrrniini'  llif  power  reipiircd  at  earli  linf  shaft,  eaeh 
nu'uhinv  was  larcfiilly  lonsiilered  wllli  iclation  lo  the  worli 
'ilone  upon  it.  No  lixed  formula  or  rule  f«)r  recpiired  jinwer 
•  wa.s  fotUnviMl  Ihrcuighout^  l»Mt  ea<h  maiiiine  was  <  (tnsidertcl 
si-paraf<'ly  ami  a  power  value  was  assinn<'<I  which  was  con 
sidcrctl  as  th<>  TUaxiinum  amount  to  b«>  n<MM|e(l  under  avcra.m' 
e<»nilitions.  Tln^  lalilc  iiivcn  hclow  presents  a  list  of  tlu' 
various  mitrhiiM-s.  to.tl<Mln'r  wiili  llic  aniouni  of  estimated 
power  required  for  eaih  one.  One  line  shaft,  whith  we  may 
•  all  A.  is  i:;o  ft.  lonj;  and  has  l!»  io«ils  connecit-d.  while  ilie 
oihtr.   to  Im'  I  ailed    It.  is   loo   ft.   lou.i;  and  driv<'s    I::   tools. 
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diaiueieis    were   olitaiiied,   an.'!    both    lines    were   thus   coupled.' 
tof;eiher  and  driven   from  the   loli.p.  motor.       Durin.ii  the  day 
the   load  avera>;<'<i    IS  to  JO  li.p.,  sometimes  .i;t)in.i;  as  hiuii  as 
L'J    h.p.      Tht'    nu)tor   carried    the    load    all    rinht,    although    It 
warmed   up  considerably  while  doinji  it-  ^- •.;  ...  vv.':  ..^:^ '.v 

This  arrannemenl  has  some  advantages.  In  case  nion>  ma- 
(  hines  are  added  and  the  motors  beiome  overk)ad»'d,  it  will  be 
an    easy   matter   to   substitute*  a   larger   motor  for  the   15-h.p.' 


"These  figitreshavinjaj  been  esiimaled  as  the  mavimuni  re- 
(luir»MK  it  was  ro»ii;l»ly  assumed  that'ai  no  lime  would  more 
than  half  the  tnaximmn  estimated  powci-  he  iiciuiied  for  ilie 
i<Mds  at  once,  and  in  case  ili.it  this  >ua\iinum  should  he  e\ 
cceiied.  ii  would  be  for  a  short  lime  only,  so  thai  the  motors 
e«»uhl   readily   taKe  tare  of  ihe  excess   load.  '       '>.-::; 

■  Kui'  line  shaft  .\  a  new  l.">-h.p.  motor  was  installed;  this 
motor  has  a  «apacity  of  l.'i  h.p.  at  T.'.o  nv.  per  miJi.  Kor  driv- 
ini:  line  shaft  |{.  a  ma<-hiiie  which  had  been  in  ns"  for  several 
y«ais  as  a  i^eneraior  was  chaniicd  over  lo  a  loh  p.  moioi  by 
r*lteiius  rho  «Oui».- ctiOn*:  it  wiis  speeiied  at  soo  ie\ .  per  min. 
The  sp«'ed  of  ti>'  line  shafts  is  eai  h  IfiU  rev.  per  min.  • 

To  avoid  usins:  belts,  a'ld  to  elTeei  a  ((tnipaci  arran.s;emrnt. 
the  melius  wen>  mounted.  U]ion  a  piatfiirm  siispi  tided  from  the 
overhead  t  itiilHyfs;  sO-jts'to  etJiiie  just  below  the  line  shafts,  as 
show  11  in  lire  ei"oss-se«iiou  of  the  side  bay.  The  motors  weie 
conne.ted  to  the  sliatts  by  lieiiolil  chains,  beinji  set  as  close  lo 
the  line  shafts  as  lonveiiient.  The  switch,  s  and  starliuft  boxes 
we.re  arranfje«r  up<ut  opposite  sides  of  a  convenient  column 
within  easy  feach  iif  the  lloor.  as  siiown.      .:>.*.       ,       ■    .  i.,  -; 

It  was  fouml  that  the  lo-hp.  machin.'  would  not  run  as  fast 
when  ofierated  as  a  mtJKir  as  its  rated  speed  for  use  as  a 
.ijenerator.  but  this  was  remedied  by  putting  a  small  rheostat 
in  I  tie  shunt   Held  cliriiit.  ';;  "^  i-^  \y'.^".  '  ■  •' ->  ■^v-:'' ;> 

So  far  the  arran^ement  has  proved  (juite  satisfactory.  F're- 
<iueni  observations  trf  Ihe  current  demamh^d  by  the  motors 
by  antmeter  readin.ys  show  that  the  power  reipiired  for  both 
.Hnps  varies  from  .ir»  h.p.  to,  22  ii.p.  i-'^  per  cent,  to  IH  per  cent. 
:  of  th<»  estimated  niaximiimt.  It  lias  shown  as  hi«h  as  i.'i  h.p. 
(  4!'  per  cent.l.  but   for  a  few  moments  only. 

.As  an  illncJtraiioii  of  the  caiiacity  af  a  motor  for  taking;  care 
of  an  oveiioadv  it  maty  l*p mentioned  that  owin.c  to  a  slight 
ac<  idetit  the  I'l-h-p.  motor  was  at  one  lime  disabled  for  about 
one  day,     When  the  accident  oeeiiried   sjilit   pulleys  of  equal 
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and  Ihe  l."»-li.|».  for  the  lo-h.i)..  and  use  the  loh. p.  elsewhere. 
Or  anotluM'  nietluxl  can  be  adopted:  that  is.  to  cut  tlie  linft* 
shafts  up  itito  twi)  parts  each  and  aila<li  two  nioie  motors; 
thus  having  four  .motip  units  instead  of  two.  It  has  already 
been  demonstrated  iti  this  installation  that  the  advauta>j;e  of 
beinu;  able  to  stop  one  .moup  temporarily  without  iiilerferinf; 
with  the  machines  in  the  otliei-  .u;ro""u|»  is  one  of  tio  small 
importance.  .  ■■   ..:    .     .^ :;.'-.-  ,-\;- - 'r::-  v!  "■.    :•■■:■■■ 


\;  /he  American  Mlower  ('omi)any  of  Oetroit.  Mich.,  reports 
;b.Hsin«'.ss  exielleiu  in  all  of  its  lines,  .\nionj?  the  larger  orders 
recently  n'ceived  they  ment'on  heatin.n  and  induced  draft  aj)- 
paiatus  for  the  Iroiiton  (O.I  Kn.ijine  Co.;  drying  outJits  for  the 
Illinois  Sugar  Hetining  Co..  to  be  installed  at  Pekin.  111.,  and 
the  .Michigan  Star<  h  Co..  to  be  used  in  their  Traverse  City 
I)laiii:  dry  kilns  for  the  Mengel  Mox  Co.  of  Louisville.  Ky., 
HKioklyn  Cooperage  Co.  of  New  York.  Ihickstege  Furnltur*'' 
C.)..  Kvansville.  In<l..  P^vansville  (Ind.i  Desk  Co.,  CaUiUaij 
Cabinet  Co..   Detroit,  and  manv  others.     ■.:-;'■     'r.V^V'...  :..'."'...{. 


The  Chicago,  ihirlington  &  (Juincy  Railroad  ha.«;  sperlfled  the 
Soule  rawhide-lined  dust  giiai'd  for  l.ooo  cars  which  are  being 
built  by  the  Cambria  Steel  ('omi)any.   '•-'■•• -V.';rv'!;".'> 


The  1.0(1(1  nal-boltbm  g<inilola  <ais  with  twin  hoi)pers  whiili 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Company  is  having  («)nslructed 
at  the  .M(  Ke<>s  Rocks  W'orks  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  (\>mpany. 
I'iilsburg.  are  to  be  eipiipped  with  C.  ^  O.  standard  anli  bar 
trucks,  pressed  steel  Ixdsli  rs  and  bra1<e-beams.  manufactured 
by  the  l't<>ssed  St» cl  Car  Conijiany;  .Miner  draft  gear  on  800 
of  the  cars  and  Sterlingworih  draft  gear  ott  L*0<», Chicago  frie- 
tioiiless  side  hearings,  ami   Westinghouse  air-brake.s.  ,  ;>•  -  . ;. 


"Resorts  ami  Tours.  1J»o:'."  is  the  title  of  the  variable  little 
brochure  published  by  th,'  Most  on  Ait  Maine  Railroad  passengi>r 
deiiaii  meni.  Hoston.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  resorts  and 
hotels  rea«hcd  by  the  Hoston  &  .Maine  Railroad  and  its  connec- 
tions. L'iving  additional  infoinialion  iti  reuaifl  to  the  hotel 
tales  and  accommodations,  and  the  round-trip  summer  excur- 
''^ion  rates  from  Hoston.  Worcester  and  Springfield.  >'iss.  The 
book    is  free  and   will   be  mailed   upon   recipl    of  add"ess?...,. 


The   rail   and  e<piii)mpnt   department  of  the  Walter   A.   £e1'.' 
nicker   Supjily   Company   is   rejiresented  by   Mr.   H.   L.  Schatn-: 
berg    with    headcpiarters.    for   the   pre.«;ent.    at   the    Auditoritiii|. ' 
Hotel  Annex.  Chicago.  ^:^   \,    ..r.  >v  ■  -v.  ;  v.:.'^' »^J.i.-;  - 'i; 
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tINK-SLOTS    AND    PIN-HOLES    TN    M.    C.    B. 
KNUCKLES. 


BY  GonFiJKv  w .  i{U<»m;s." 


':.'■:Asslal^\^T,(f^;.^Kl^vl-  St  ri:i:i\  iimum.   M.  Ac   M.   K.   li.   li. 


Has  iH»t  tlio  fiiiH'  conu'  wlu-n  ilic  Mastcc  Car  l^iiildcrs'  Asso- 
..  lalion   oiifilil    l(»  make  a    vigorous   mow   toward    (loin^r  away 

•,\itli  tlif  link  and  |»iu  slot  and  op<'ning  that  now  gciu'ially 
"^fiv'Vails  ill  ilic  M.  C.  H.  knn<kl«'s?     .:.;-x   . •!;!■.' ":  =  ^:"v/ a";'   ;"■■.'■ 

..  Tile  link  anil  i»in  slot  in  the  knuckle  was  ono  of  rhn  most 
/-.-V'cidu.s  wcakncssi  s  ihat  i onrioiitcd  mctlunital  nit-n  in  th«> 
..  iwirotJiK  lioit  of  ilif  vciiical  i)lau<'  roupicr.  Many  will  re«-- 
\»riwt  iiic  tirade  (hat  was  niarle  by  the  lal<*  A.  M  Wellington 
i-^fu  thi'  Itailnxnl  Caz^'tfe  in  1XS7  or  1X88.  Ho  had  visited  the 
.  <iii)|>s  of  th«>  ('hira«o.  Tiiirlinuion  &  Qiiimy  Ilailway  Company 
■  at  Aurora.  III.,  where  a  (oilfMtion  ol  all  iii<>  iiroken  vertical 
.  idaiic   couplers    thai    wtn-   then    hcini;    iiii  reduced,    were   kept. 

His  <ni|ihati<-  siininiary   was  iliai    the  ii< onl   was  an    "appallim; 


-  :•  ■  iii;iuvt:.\  K.\i;tKiye^  orii  to  mniF  sijots,  JlkIj  vis  iH)\j^.. .' , -/ 

;^»*ier*     iMenihers  of  the  association  will  welt  recollect  that   one 

-of  the  most   frequent   causes  of   hreakanes   were   the   top   and 

bottom  knuckle  lus!^.     I'ltTorts  were  made  to  strenuthen   these 

liaris.  not  only  with  as  much  material  as  the  atiopied  contour 

lines  of  Uie  coupler  would   allow,   hut  also   in    improving?  the 

niateiial.     Careftil   lei ords  weie  keiii   foi-  a  time.     The  hreak- 

"anes,    however,    still    (outiinied.    although,    perhaps    in    a    less 

'seiidiis  way,  hut   the  frien<l.<  ot   the  coui)lei-  all   hoped  for  the 

day    wlnu    the   abaudonmeui    of   links    and    pins    from    freisht 

';iiaiii   servire   would    make  this  weakness   in   the   knuckles  lio 

,l<uii;er  necessar.v.  as  when   links  and   pins  are  no   longer  Hse<l 

■  there    will    no    longer   he  any    nect»ssity    for   dividinj;    the   top 

..and  boit<un  lugs  of  the  knuckle  by  the  link-slot,  nor  for  coring 

"%t    I  he    iinle  of   I  he   kuuckle   ff)r   the   juu.    ':?.■:■/-  ^'\;y.  r"'  \'"^y .:■■';: 

The  law  recpiirin^  railroads  to  use  automatic  rouplers  was 

III  fiave  Ik  eu   puf   into  eftei  t   .January    1,   ISIts.     This   time  was 

■.■>^iihse(|uciiily   extended    two   years      Since  January    1.   IDOu,    it 

has  been  unlawful  to  use  link  and  |)in  couplers  in  oHr  trains. 

iNolwithstandlnK  the  alK)v«>  facts,  the  railroads  in  this  country 

are  still    usinj;   a   <livided    knu«kle.   not    only    in    freight   train 

>'eiviee.  hut  actually  in  i)as.sen.ner  train  servire.     Has  the  time 

not  come  when   we  <  an  safely  nuiki-  a  move  to  do  away  with 

U»*   (ildlime   custom    of    Unk-slolsi    m    the    knuckles    and    pin 

Holes  through  the  knuckle?     By  doing  this  we  will  very  ma 

terially   inciease.  not   only  the  surface  wearing  part. Of  the 


Unnckle.  lint  also  practically  do  away  with  l)rbken  Htgs.     \V*hitey 

we  do  not  iH-ar  as  mu<  h  about  brok<'n  lugs  a-s  we  did  when  the> 
vertical  plane  <-oupl<'r  vva«  first  i«t  ro<lu«:e<rl;  we  have  reason  to  - 
believe   that    an    investigation    of  the   subje<i,  on    any    of   tU^ 
railroads  in  (his  coiiTifry  will  sliow  that  they  are  sitU  cMcurriii*;; 
with  entirely  too  great  freq\iency.     In  order  to  verify  this  iti«?^  . 
oth«r  day  we  went  into  the  TJncoln,  Nehl,  yar«is  <»f  th«'  Jhit/^ 
linglon  &  Missouri  River  Jlailroad  and  IcMiked  up  an  acinnm>- 
lation  of  broken   knu<  khs  Ihat    had   been   turned   in   as  scrap,;' 
The  fonnum  in  charge  advised  uii  that  he  had  ship|>«'d  away, 
all  Jiis  broken  knuckh-s  six  weeks  ago.     Wt«  neVertlM'l<'s?8  »H>nty 
over,  the  axeirmnlation  situ c  that  tinu'  and  Actttally  pl«k«H|  Out;; 
4.{    broken    lugs.      Attached    yoti   will  ;fiud  a  pluMograpli    i^ 
resenting   llu^   Uigs   referred    to.        /   -  •. '; 

There  is  nothing  more  seriwift  or  <lii«asiro«s  on  A  j-aili-«»i«i 
than  a  break -in-t WO  with  a  fi eight   train.     Kvvery  railixwd  bat> 
had  experiences  in  this  line  that  are  in«»re  or  less  distressini;; 
through    the   loss  (vf  lite  aiid    damag*-   t(>  equipment    and    rail-<: 
road    pioiM'ity.      UoulttU-ss    this   phofographi<    exhibition   of  4« 
hroketi    lugs  represents:  break-in-twos  »bai    have  lieeA  im»re- ot 
■  less  disastrous, With  a  matter,  so  easily   remedied,  oiii'ht   we  a 
not   to   get    right    after    it?     By    referring    to   the   j>i.ture   one.; 
knuckle  will  be  ol)S£'rv^'d  intact  lor  the  purpose  of  illustrating  ■ 
the  top  and  bottom   lug.     As  a  matter  of   fa«:t  even   in  -this. . 
Jinuekle.  the  Itigs  had  been  broken  and  crushed  oiit  tlirougU;-" 
the   |)in-h()le.    thereliv    fuMlier    illustrating    how    this    now    un- 
necessary   pin-hole  .  weaki'us   the    knui  kb-    lugs.       Here    is   au 
economy  that  it  seems  to  «.s  all  railrc»a«ls  shoufd.'gH  after  at 
once.     Some  already  are  taking  '^teps  in.^he  niaiter,  biit  iher»v^ 
is  nothing  that  will  make  it   Iwcome  general  *o  quickly  as  a; 
live  discussion  on  the  subject  .|i>t,lhe  MasttM'jCar  it«|ibierfi,at^ 
their  annual  .convention.  : -^^  ^/i^  '    v  ':  "   >.  C'  i  ■■:;:■'.'  ' ■'• 

An   important  point  ufjonroacbinV  tools  fe  the  inet h«»d' <9t 
changing  feeds.     The  old  w-ay  M  doing  tWs.  by  alt ei-jiig.Uii^'; 
change  wheels  at  the  end  of  the  lathe,  is  mm h  too  slow.     VVev 
cannot  spare  the  time    in  these  days  for  the  workman  to  puH 
out  a  roll  of  paper  aiid  figure  out  the  necessary  change  wIickIk  . 
re(iuired  to  alter  the  rate  of  cnttfng  by  1-Ki  In.'-^if  the  man  is-' 
on  day  work  his  thotigiits  are  rather  aid  to  vvan<b'r  «,>ff,  and  if} 
on  piecework  his  appn^ciaiion  «d'  the  tool  maker  is  likely  to  be,, 
unfavorable.     All  c  hanges  of  feed  shoubl  be  done  by  means  <i^  '■ 
gears  which  can  be  altered  by  the  simple  movement  of  a  lever.  ., 
It  may  be  thought  that  these  point.';  are  emi»odied  in  all  mod- 
ern lathes;    however,   this   is   not   so.   as  onl.v   recent'y    lathes 
have   been   purchased    from    lirst  class   makers    that   not    only 
require  the  gearing  to  l»e  changed  to  alter  tbe  rate  of  tecwl. 
JAtt.  also   necf'eRsitate   a   dumsy    alteration    of    change    wheels  v 
merely  to  change  the  direction  of  the  fe^,  .;    r       •    '.-  -■■.;  .^  •  ^    .. 


"My  experience  with  flie  gearing  on  most  lailies  is  that  t lie, 
difference  is  much  too  great  between  the  la.st  sinph>  speed  and.  - 
the    first   geared    speed.     .\s    an    example,    the    speed    on    the 
slowest  single  speed  is  tsti,  and  the  quickest,   with   the  bark.-; 
gear  In.  is  SO.     Now,  this  difference  ip  mti<h  too  great.     I  am 
aware  that   a   few  makers   now   manufacture  lath«-s  with   an 
Intermediate   gear,  but   the   practi*e   is   not  common    by   any 
means.     In  my  opinion  you  cannot  have  too  many  changes  of  . 
speed,  so  long  as  they  can  be  alleretj  .quickly.      ..-.;..'-..    - 

"This  point,  tnoreover,  calls  attention  tn  the  method  of 
changing  the  gear.  Take  stich  a  simple  circumstance  as  i)Ut- 
tlng  in  the  back  gear.  Why  is  it  that  one  lathe  has  tho  eccea-  : 
trie  movement  and  another  the  plain  spindle  whi<-h  requires 
to  be  pushed  in  and  iiulled  otit?  I  know  the  argunK-nts 
brought  forward  by  the  makers  of  the  latter  arrangement, 
vl2./that  it  is  the  best  for  the  gearing,  but  is  this  not  again- 
the  old  question  of  the  life  of  the  tool  versus  itseffici^m-yT 
One  objection  tiiat  I  have  to  the  plain  spindle  is  that  the  shaft 
carrying  the  back  gear  protrudes  through  the  head-stock  and 
necessitates  that  the  face  plate  should  be  carried  further  away 
from  the  headstock.  The  e«  centric  ts  by  far  the  quirkest  to 
operate,  and  if  well  made  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  equal  to  v!i<» 
olher."--A_ Large  User  of  Ma.  hine  Tools. ;      .i 
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MOTOR    DRIVEN    MACHINE    TOOLS. 


EXAMPLKS     OF     LnDIVIDIAL     DrIVKS     APPLIED     TO     BoBINtJ     MiLLS. 


An  important  feature  of  the  development  o^ railroad  machine 
shop  practice  is  the  greatly  increasing  use  of  the  boring  mill. 
The  large  number  of  machining  operations  in  railroad  repair 
work  that  can  be  handled  on  the  boring  mill  to  far  better  ad- 
vantage than  upon  the  lathe  is  the  factor  that  has  been  effective 
in  bringing  it  into  very  extensive  use  in  railroad  shops.  In 
the  locomotive  machine  shop  alone  of  the  Collinwood  shops 


CHAIN   l>niVE    in>.N    A    41-IN.    i:<»RlN(i    Mil. I.. — UAl  SII    .M.\C1IIXE   TOOL 

COM  PAX  Y. 

FIELD   COXTKOL   V.\KI AHI-K-SI'tKIl    ilOTOR. liEXERAL   ELECTRIC   CO. 


five  boring  mills  have  been  installed,  of  the  following  sizes: 
two  84-in.,  one  54-in.  and  two  37-in.,  all  of  which  are  equipped 
for  individual  driving  by  electric  motors. 

Accompanying  this  development  has  arisen  the  question  as 
to  the  best  method  of  driving.  In  all  applications  to  railroad 
machine  shop  work  they  have  been  installed  in  sizes  sufli- 
ciently  large  to  warrant  the  application  of  individual  motor 
drives.  Also  the  individual  drive  furnishing  variable  speeds 
is  particularly  applicable  to  the  boring  mill  on  account  of  the 
widely  varying  classes  of  work  to  which  it  is  adapted.  The 
result  is  that  a  large  number  of  excellent  and  very  interesting 
motor  drives  have  been  installed  upon  tools  of  this  type,  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  Below  are  presented  some  repre- 
sentative examples  of  such  motor  drives  which  will  indicate 
the  trend  of  progress  in  this  direction. 

The  two  engravings  at  the  left  illustrate  an  excellent 
arrangement  of  mounting  a  motor  upon  a  boring  mill.  The 
machine  shown  is  the  41-in.  boring  mill  built  by  the  Baush 
Machine  Tool  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  is  equipped 
with  a  4-h.p.  motor.  The  motor  is  mounted  upon  a  neat 
bracket  bolted  in  between  the  uprights  of  the  machine's  frame, 


REIAB  VIEW  OF  THE  41-IN.  BAUSH  BORING    MILL,   SHOWING   ABBANGE- 
MENT  OF  BBACKET  BETWEEN  FRAMES  FOB  SUPPOBTINO  MOTOB. 


COMBIXATION     CHAIN     AND     COINTER.SHAI'T     DRIVE     lU'OX      A     37-lN. 

BORING    MILL. — BULLARD    MACHINE    TOOL   COMPANY. 

CONSTANT-SPEED    GENERAL    ELECTRIc"   MOTOR. 

at  the  rear,  just  above  the  main  driving  shaft.  The  drive  is 
through  a  1%-in.  Renold  "silent"  chain,  delivering  direct  from 
the  motor  shaft  to  the  driving  shaft,  and  running  at  a  velocity 
of  from  600  to  1,200  ft.  per  minute.  The  speed  reduction  at  the 
chain  is  very  low,  the  driving  sprocket  having  23  teeth  and  Hie 
driven  30  teeth.  The  speed  reduction  is  obtained  by  gearing 
between  the  driving  shaft  and  the  spindle. 

The  motor  is  a  4-h.p.  direct-current  machine  of  the  C-E 
type,  made  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  has  a  100-per  cent,  range  (400  to  800  rev.  per  min.) 
by  field  regulation.  Its  rating  of  4  h.p,  is  taken  at  its  lowest 
speed — 400  rev.  per  min.  This  speed  range  of  2  to  1  is 
quadrupled  by  two  properly  proportioned  back-gear  attach- 
ments arranged  at  the  spindle  as  shown  in  the  rear  view  at 
the  left.     The  back-gear  attachment  is  conveniently  handled 
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GEARED  DRIVE  UPON  AN   84-IN.   BORING   MILL,    Bl'ILT    FOB    THE    PEXNSLVANIA    RAILROAD    BY 

THE    BETTS    MACHINE    COMPANY. 

10-H.P.    INDUCTION    MOTOR    (CONSTANT   SPEED). — WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC   AND   MANUFAC- 
TURING  COMPANY. 


GEARED    DRIVE    UPON    A    51-IN.    BORING    MILL. — NLLES    TOOL    WORKS. 
MULTIPLE-VOLTAGE    MOTOR. — BULLOCK    ELECTRIC    AND    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 


by  a  lever  which  operates  a  clutch  to  connect  the  drive  direct 
or  to  throw  it  through  the  gearing.  Thus  a  speed  range  of 
S  to  1  is  most  easily  obtainable  in  small  increments,  in  a 
manner  most  advantageous  for  the  service.  A  power  attach- 
ment for  raising  and  lowering  the  cross-rail  is  also  included, 
the  drive  being  obtained  by  belting  from  the  driving  shaft  to 
the  pulley  on  top  of  the  machine;  in  this  way  the  cross-rail 
may  be  raised  while  the  face-plate  is  at  rest.  Positive-drive 
geared  feeds  are  also  used  upon  this  tool,  the  drive  for  which 
is  taken  direct   from  the  spindle  by  spiral  gearing. 

On  page  244  is  illustrated  one  of  the  most  recent  arrange- 
ments for  motor  driving,  which  has  been  devised  by  the  Bul- 
lard  Machine  Tool  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  machine 
here  shown  is  the  37-in.  Bullard  boring  mill,  of  the  same  type 
that  was  installed  at  the  Collinwood  shops,  as  illustrated  and 
described  on  page  190  of  our  May  (1903)  issue.  In  this  case 
the  tool  is  arranged  for  mounting  the  motor  self-contained  at 
the  back,  a  convenient  bracket  being  bolted  between  the  up- 
rights of  the  frame.  The  drive  is  in  this  case  also  through  a 
-  ;  vi   "silent"  chain  from  the  motor  pinion 

.     direct  to  the  countershaft,  mounted 

at  the  top  of  the  uprights.  An  idler 
pulley  is  provided  to  maintain  the 
proper  tension  in  the  chain,  which 
is  not  operated  at  a  very  high  speed. 

The  motor  used  for  this  drive  is  a 
General  Electric  motor  having  a  100- 
per  cent,  speed  range  by  field  con- 
trol.     This    is   supplemented    by    a 
range  of  five  different  speeds,  avail- 
able from  the  cone  pulleys  and  belt 
drive  from  the  countershaft  to  the 
main  drive  shaft,  and  two  additional 
speeds   from   the   back-gear   attach- 
ment on  the  spindle.    This  makes  a 
very  complete  range  of  ten  different 
speeds  available,  exclusive  of  those 
0;     -  .    obtainable   from   the   motor;     thus, 
with    the    motor's    range,    a    speed 
range  is  available  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
classes  of  machining  operations.     The  cross-rail  on  this  ma- 
chine is  also  raised  and  lowered  by  power,  and  positive-drive 
geared  feeds  are  provided. 

The  engraving  above  represents  an  individually-driven 
boring  mill  which  embraces  the  very  latest  idea  in  motor 
driving.  The  tool  shown  is  the  7-ft.  improved  worm-driven 
boring  and  turning  mill  built  by  the  Betts  Machine  Company, 
Wilmington,  Del ,  one  of  which  was  recently  furnished  by 
them,  thus  equipped  for  motor  driving,  to  the  shops  of  the 
Northern  Central  Railway  at  Mount  Vernon,  Baltimore.  Md. 
The  motor  and  the  gearing  for  the  drive  are  mounted  upon  a 
separate  base  plate,  which  is  bolted  to  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  machine's  frame;  in  this  way  the  gear-changes  are  con- 
venient to  the  operator. 

The  motor  used  for  this  drive  is  a  10-h.p.  Westinghouse  in- 
duction motor,  operating  at   a  constant  speed.     The  range  of 

^.  ..  speed-rhanges  whi<-h  are  .so  nec- 
essary for  a  tool  of  this  ty|)e  are 
obtained  by  means  of  a  series  of 
trains  of  gearing  through  whi«h  the 
motor  drives  the  spin<lle  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

This  gearing  arrangement 
consists  of  two  gear-cones  of  four 
gears  each  mounted  side  liy  side, 
one  of  which  cones  is  driven  by  the 
motor  and  the  other  is  connected  to 
the  driving  spindle  of  the  tool.  The 
two  gear-cones  are  not  in  mesh  with 
each  other,  being  mounted  perma- 
nently separated  just  out  of  mesh. 
Connection  is  made  for  driving 
across     any     particular     step     of 
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;;.;;T^/^l^"r'-^^>>*'^'^'"-'*  -•**■■    '"^'"^  ikCaV.  ■r>KlV^;s    Ai-ri  ii  n    m    IIi>i:im.     Mii  is. 

...'..■i""  •'/■'•■.     Nil  iMM'''^^:lUt  f<•rtl<^r»^:vtf  llu* 'Jtvvrlopniriu  ul  liiilroad  ii\:i(  liiiir 

V  i'..   '  ■•    '■    ^'''^     |initti«'ols  iJl»«.f;;ri?u^^  use  <>r  ilif  lioiiiit;  mill 

/•■■.■  ^?'--;^^Tli«^  ':»ii;<«  uuiiiIhm-  ol.  niiU'Hiuint;  »i|»«>r:»liniis  in  rnilioail   itpair 

"  .   -i.'..  wofK  tliJii   ';»"  I"'  li:iii«ll<  <1  oil  ilij-  luiritii;  mill  l«»  lar  lii-m-r  a«l- 

.-.:;■- \anlaj;«>iliaii  iiiuui  i  ln^  lathe  is  ilie  lat  i<>r  dial  has  lircn  ,  iTim  liv  • 

/... .  -^if'. ./       hi    lirinuiiit;  if  irilo   vi-i-j-  vxl«'iisiy«'  iis<v  in    lailroal    shops        In 

•'  ''\-ji-  ":■    thi>   Kiniiiioiivf   nui«h»i«r  s1i«>t»  Jij'ftm'-'.of  th*'  tVHIiiiNvni       slioiis 


'm 


i^:n--: 


'm'i^r-r:.-4^. 


'i  ■:.:-■' 


•..(■■ 


^  l^i 


;t  UAi  V  l»l:i^^^^^|■.lH.^V:  .v';H^  ~-ii    m  m  him    hmu 


li\c  lioiiiiK   mills   lia\f  Imch    iiisialli'il.   ol    ilir    lolluw  in:;   sizes- •'. 
I  wo  M  ill..  oiH'  M  ill.  ami   luo  ;!7  in.,  all  ol'  uliiili   a'f  «ipiippiM|   . 
lor   imiivitliial    driving   l>y    licciiic    motors.  .: 

.\<i  ompaii.v  in;;   lliis   <|fVflopmi'iii    lias  arisen    liie  (piesiiuii  a.s  ." 
lo  the  liesi   iiieiluMl  of  <liiviiii;.       In  all  appiieal  ions  lo  lailiojurV  : 
ma- liiiie    shop    work    liiey    have    It.eii    installed    in    Hizos-  KiilH- .,  ' 
eiiMlly    lar.i;e  to   waiiaiil    Hie  appiieal  ion   ol    iiiili\  iiliial    !Uoiiir. 
drives       .\!so   tiie   iinlividiia!    drive   I'm  iiisliiim   vaiialde  ypt-edS     , 
is  pan  ii  iilarl.v  appliealde  lo  i  he  boriiii;  mill  on  aeeoiiiit.ot'  llti> 
widely    varyin.u   i  lasses  id    v  oi  k    lo   uliieli    it    is  :ulaplO(|.    -rii*;:  .. 
i.siili   is  iliai  a  larj^e  iinmliei-  ol  excellent  uihI  very  interesting  ' 
moior  iliives  liav"  lieoii   installed  upon  tools  ol'  this  type,  willi 
\ii\     salisl'aeioiy     lesiills.        Itelow    are    presented    some    repi<»^'. 
seiitalive  exampl.  s  (d"  sii<  h    nioior   ilrives   wliirh    will    imiie;iie,  . 
ilie  trend  of  |iioi;ress  ill  this  diieeiion.       .:.•..•.;•:-.,..••.•■■•    '.■'.'•': 

The    two    eiimavin.us    at     the     lelt     illiisiiafe     an    exeejtent  .! 
airaiii;ement   <d'   tiKiiimin;^   a    motor   iipoM   a    Imiinii   mill.     Tlu>.^:- 
niarliine   shown    is   ihe    II  in.    I'uriiiii   mill    hiilll    liy    ilu-   r.aiisli;..r 
.Machine     Tool    «'oiiipan.\.    S|riii^tii  hi.    .Mass..    aird    is    eqiiippffj. 
with    a     I  h.p.    iiioior.      Tile    moior    is    nioiinted    npiui    a    mut  '  ■ 
l»ra<  Uei  Ixdletl  iu  lu-lvveen  tluv  iipri^lirii  of  tbv  UKM.Jiine'.s  irauM-.   ". 


IJK.VR  yiltw  OF  rififc  41-ix.  B.UvSii  im>kin»;  mIi.i.,  showi.n*.  .vkham,!. 

MEST  OF  BRACKET  ULfWlitN  IK.VMtS   FOB  SirroKTIJiU  MOTOB. 


eoMiax.vTioN    (iiMN     \\i»    eoi  \TKi:sii  \i  r    i>iti\>     I  n»\  '.V   -JlT-lXv 

UDUIM.     .\l  II  I  .-     i:i   I  I   \ia>     \1\<II1M       liwil.    t  «iMl'.\XY.  •^   ".;... 
I';  ■  ..    .  .CJ^».\  «1  A,\  IMTJIi    i.l..M.I!.\l,    i;in  I  KiC    Al<W"OB'.,   ..'•''-.«  •. 

ai  ilie  rear,  .insi  above  i  lit  main  di  iviiif;  shall .  Thi?  "drive  iiJ  i 
iliidiii;li  a  I  'i  ill.  Iveiiold  •silent."  «  liaiii,  delivrriuK  iriivet  fronii 
Ihe  iiKdor  shall  lo  the  driviii.u  shall,  and  riinniii!;  al  a  veloefty. 
of  from  r.un  (o  l.i'tio  fi.  p<'r  luiniiie.  The  spei'd  rediietion  at  tlip-; 
1  liain  is  voiy  low,  the  driviiiju;  spro<Uet  havinjr  2o  teoth  ami  Hio 
driven  30  toeth.  The  spoed  ivdnetion  is  obtained  by  pear  in  j:^ 
lietween  the  driving  shaft  and   the  spindle.  .     . 

The    motor   is   a    4-h.p.    direet-eiirrenf    machine    of    the    CF/. 
type,    made    by    the   (leneral    Kle«trie   Company,    Sehenectady, 
X.  Y..  and  lias  a  Jt»0-per  eent.  ranse  (400  to  800  rev.  per  xnin.)..- 
by  fi«dil  remiiation.     Its  rating?  of  4  h.p.  is  taken  at  its  lowest 
speed     400    rev.    per    niin.      This    speed    ran.ue   of   'J    to    1    is 
<iuadrnpled    by    two    projierly    proiiortioned    baelv-gt'ar    attaoh- , 
ments  arransc<i  at  the  spimlle  as  shown  in  tlie  roar  view  at. 
the  left.     The  back-gear  attachment   is  couveuiently  handled" 


f-.  (■■ 
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"^^  ;,^0';l<)-if;i»';jiNi»i'j8TjB»iii   Mr)  ion  .  (MrNK-i'vtsT  sim:ki»).— \\  i:sii\«Mioi>j|i;  Kijxtum  yvii'-mXn^ 


angQ 


■■\.. 


^  ■    ;  (uiiiAUKn  OKivic  i;iH»i«   a!  51-m.  ^bltlNo  Miij^  V 

ML'LTll'LE- VOLT  ACE    MOTOR. — BtlioCK    EtKCTRlC    AND    MANUFACTUBINO    COMPANT- 


oy  :Ui:  tlmtw   ii;  i  lirouj;li  Uii*  noamy;;     Tlmsf  ;-a  ti|H>«Ml.  i'smik<'  «rf  •;: 

insiiiiiV-i'   itiosi    ;ulA«iil;ipc<iiis   lor  lli«'  s«M\iv*'.      A    im»vv«  r  ;^«ra<l4r  • 
ijHiiv  lor  r.'iisiitj;  ;inil  lowtriiij;  lk«'  tross  r«H   is  aUo   itn  Imh-tl, 
til*'  .<I''»V4'  iM'iiij;  ultiai«i'<l  Ity  l«'fHjnr};'ii'iM»iii  ilit-  ilriijJi«  siiaft  l« 
,1  Jic  itiiJh'.v  mi  lo'iV  ?<»l   Un'  iii:mJi  Ute;  '.hi  tlUt«-  «»>:  tfi«^'  ^r«»sK-ri»iV 
jrnay  In-  rais!<;il  \vliih'\lh<'  ijtic  plaif  is  at  Trst,.      I*»>viinv«"  •Iriv** .. 
m-ai-iHl  r<'«Mjs  ai«'  also  iis.d  u|um  liiis  tool.  Hi*-  lirTv^'fM   ik^lU'Jl ' 
is  lak«'ii   (lirvt  I    iroiii  rlit-  simikIIi*  |)>    sptnii  J^n-aiiiiK:    .  ' 

On  |iaii,«>  :;44  -isi  JUiisinifi'ii  <ni<>  olV  ilio-iiMW  rts^m  ntr-^^         -' 
iiKiils   for  iiiolor  (hiviiiK.   wjiicii  lias  Im-i-iv  <U^vrsi>«l  jiy  llVc  ihll-.- '. 
lartl  .VlatiiiiH^  Toot  Coniifany,  Rri(!i:<'iMirr.  f'oiiii,     "Th^"  iiiailiiltf   j 
Immt-  shown  is  tin-  . IT  in.   Uullard  horin^  mill,  of  tin*  saiii<-  fy|»»»  . 
ihal  was  iiislalliMl  ai.  iln>  Collitiwoort  ;sh«p$,  .^s  iHjji<t:rai«'*l  atiil ■= 
«liwTJiM'«l: «>»  iHu;«v  l'.M>  «if  onr  May  (l!H»:>»  i>;.sH«',;  ;1ii.^iii*t  ra."^i»  \ 
tlK>  1o«>t   is  ai  ranficl   |V»    mojinliuti  llu'   iiio(«ir  silf  <««Ht'ain«4l  ai- 
I  lie  hatli.  a  I  oTiviiiiifH   iira<l<tt.  iwiuj;  lM»Ji<"ii   Ik-i  wrv-n   flu-  nv 
rif^hls;  ol"  Hu'  InniU'. .  Tho  flrivi;  ik  in 'Ihfs  V-asf'Wso, iln«Miph  .a.  , 
;■■'/:,  .  -  ^        -V    •.      •siii-nt"  «<fiaiii  ii"*»»i  i1h>  tUotor  |»itii«»ft^^ 

'.'.'•^  'i .;  C >■ "    . .      <lir<'«"l,  !<>  tli««  <<>tiiuV'rsii;t)"i|.   n»<>inii«^«| ' , 

at  iii<'  to|i  of  ill*;  uini.yJiis.     An  idlOF-: 
jiuJIoy  is  j»rovr«lo<|  to  inaiiilaii)   \\\^- 
i»roi»or  iHiiiJon  jn  .4Jfcp%i*ham,  wfiivh 
is  nik  o|H'i7ih'*I  aiCa  V<:*J\v  tiij:4i  s|»<hh1.  .. 

TIi<'  inoloi"  os«-<f  f(»r  iliis  tirjVf  is  at,  ' 
<;■  iH-rai  l:^U'<'lrJ<:  in.o«or  Uuvi<j|L;  :^tl*i»«- 
iHr  '-wU-  sniHirf  i-anj;«»  iiy  fi«4«i  :V*tf-' 
tro!.  V  Thi.s    fsi  >Hitt|ili'iii«;nns-i    liy'«.. 
ransr  of  fiv«^  MilTt'riul  spcfcUs.  a\ ait^;; 
al)i<'  frmn  Hie  <'«>IH'  pulU-ys  ainl:  l»oll  ■ 
*lriv<v.Troin  -iho  ionnt*^rsliafi   |o  iIh- 
main  <irtV4'  sliaft .  au<}  1  w'o  a«l«ljiHJHal  % 
s|M'ft|s   from    fiu'    ija«-.i<  sv^f    alta«o- 
n  MM  It  on  Mic  s|iiinll»'.     Tliis  niaK«^  a 
yory  4lonii»l<'l4'  ran^r  of  i«'ii  iliftcr^-iM    , 
siHH^ds  ;^yailal»l«\  ;«ixr:ljisirt»  «if  -lytiHP...^^^^ 
^      ;    <ih»aiiial»i«-   fi-oui  ih«  .io<»t<>r:     «lriisSi-7- 

Willi    tin-    iTioior's  Taim*',    a    si»<-<'fi 
iiitJiVu'iit   lo  in«'«-i,  (he  n,'Huir<'iiM'nJs  of.  all 
K  o|U'i-ai  ions.  ;Ti»:<?  .vross-rail  oh   tJifj»  Jwa- : 
and  lowcrcMlliy  4)^>\vr<^r^  aiiKl  pl9s^^iJ^'f•>Jtli•ivc•' 

■OVi<l«^il,        ".V.  V    -'        '.  ~'   -'-•';'i^^ ','  •■';!■-;    !^^-:''     ■ 

iiJniv^v .  npT'o'sfMits    an    '  mfHviftUalT'j'-«irivf'n  " : 
<-mlna<('s    flM|    V-pry  lau-s-t    idj»a  _i«    nioior" 
shown   is  -fluv  iffir,.: iruiMN^voil  woifh  ilJivf-n •  • 
nill  1  l»n  ill   t»y  tlij'  iioH*;  VXla<tiin<V  Cojiip^JiJS  r ; 
»n<-    of    wliifli    was    r<*<«'ni4y    fnrnfshVHl    l«y- . 
i  for   iiKitor  *ir!yiiij^.  to  iJU'  siliops  of  iliP- 
iailway  ar  MfHiuV'VtM'iion^  |{«HinuM"»N  -M 
fii'arttiA:  t«ir  fK4'  jifliyr  ai'p  ftMuMltiMl  luwm.  a 
wbirli   is  botUMt  to  tii<'    I'i^lii  iian^f  si<k>  «f 
(•:     in   iliis  .>vay  tliu  fti'jiir-5-liaH;;t>ij.  artt  v*itt-'  = 
or,  .,  -  ^  .■.;■' "■':'"■.?.::■'=■'■.•.■  ■■■  ■■.;■' ;.-^, '■■,"'-".  '  '  ■/^'''^'■■„ 

\{  i  n^  sii   a  const  an*  s|M'r'd.l  ffhf  rali>^>  of 

spi-<'<f<  fianyr's     wlii«-li     Hrt-    so    vv*;?-  \ 

..  "     I'ssa.ry   lor  ^i   i«)ol   of   liiis  lyinv  are  ', 

:.  .iliYahH^-  liy.  «i«>an«  «W:«.  s«n*i*>s  of.:. 

:;      ;i«tinWir»rftvaiiut:  tiinmsli  w|i|.  U  tlw? :  • 

inoior  «trivf^  tJi**  rpttt^JtT  iii£  ilic  Hm-.\ 

;  fiiiJif*.  ;  V  ".•.'.'.p.;  ■');   ;^  ■'■•_  ■  i   -'■  •'^-■'■'-  •■"^• 

:  «attR|s6i; -W  J  wo  JL9f>ar-<Mn«'s.  <>f  t<cifnr( , 

.sri'ars   «'a<-ii    nionittoil  'sirh»    l»y   «i<lo;,'v 
ono  of  wiii.-h  1  on<  s  is  tlrivon  i>y  llnit  < 
niolor  an<l  fho  otlior  is nr)nn<<trMl  14 
,  f ho  iU'ivIng  spindle  ol*  tho  tool.    The 
two  «rar <onos  arc  not  in  nn-sli  with'; 
oiuU    otluT.   Ix'iii^r  moniit<>)I    pornia-  ' 
nontJy  sfparat<'<l  jnHt  out  of  mesh. 
Connoction    is :  liuule    for    drivliiK 
across:    any     pa:rti^nlar     stop   r«£ 


'.  ■  .<■  -- 
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the  cones  by  means  of  the  pinion  shown  mounted  upon  the  mov- 
able lever  above  the  gearing;  this  lever  is  capable  of  motion 
in  two  different  directions  by  means  of  the  rocker  shaft  sup- 
port at  the  rear,  and  may  be  held  in  mesh  at  any  point  by  the 
clamp  upon  the  support  at  the  front.  In  driving  the  pinion 
is  merely  lowered  in  between  the  two  gears  of  the  step  desired. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  newest  gearing  arrangement  for 
motor  driving  that  has  been  developed.  It  provides  four  dif- 
ferent speeds,  which,  together  with  the  four  additional  speed 
combinations  available  from  the  back-gearing,  makes  a  total 
of   ItJ   different  speeds  easily  obtainable  for   the  main   drive. 


and  convenience  of  the  variable-speed  method  of  driving  are 
made  especially  apparent  from  this  illustration. 

The  engraving  immediately  below  illustrates  a  motor-driven 
boring  mill  at  the  works  of  the  Bullock  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company,  at  Cincinnati.     The  tool  is  a  large  Niles  boring  mill 


(.K.VKKl)    -MOTOK    DKIVE    LJ'ON    A    LABtiE    NILES    BOBlNti    MILL    AT    TUE 
WORKS    OK    THE    BULLOCK    ELECTBIC    AND    MANUFACTLBINU    CO. 


BELTED    DBIVE    UPOX    A    54-lN.    CAB-WHKEL    BOBING     MILL. — WILLIAM 

SELLEBS    &    CO. 

VABIABLE-8PKED  GENEBAL    ELECTBIC    MOTOB. 

This   is   indeed   a   valuable   arrangement  for   driving  from   a 
constant-speed  motor  where  a  variable-speed  motor  cannot  be 
used.     The  Betts  Company  do  not,  however,  advocate  the  use 
of  a  constant-speed  motor  where  it  can  be  avoided,  preferring 
a  variable-speed  motor  with  a  speed 
range  of  about  4  to  1  and  operated 
by  a  controller,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity     of     making     the     gear 
changes.    The  latter  method  of  driv- 
ing by  variable-speed  motors  is,  ot 
course,  proving  in  practice  to  be  far 
more  convenient. 

The  engraving  on  page  245  is  an 
Illustration  of  a  variable-speed  motor 
drive  applied  to  a  51-in.  boring  mill 
built  by  the  Niles  Tool  Works  Com- 
pany. The  motor  used  in  this  case 
Is  a  "I'j-h.p.  multiple-voltage  system 
motor,  supplied  by  the  Bullock  Elec- 
tric Manufacturing  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  has  a  wide  speed 
range  in  itself.  It  is  mounted  upon 
a  separate  sub-base  bolted  to  the 
rear  of  the  machine's  frame,  from 
which  position  it  drives  the  main 
spindle  direct  through  a  gear  reduc- 
tion. The  speed  range  available  from  the  motor  is  doubled 
by  a  back-gear  at  the  spindle  drive,  so  that  a  very  large 
range  of  speeds  is  possible  for  the  drive.     The  compactness 


GEARED    DRIVE    II'OX    A    45-I.\.    CAB-WHEEL    W)RI\<i    MILL.— nKMENT.    MILES    &    CO. 
VARIABLE-SPEED    MOTOB    BY    FIELD    CO.NTBOL.— WESTINGHOUSE     ELECTBIC   AND    M  A.NUFACTI  BING 

(«»MPANY. 


and  is  driven  by  a  10-h.p.  variable  speed  motor  operated  upon 
the  Bullock  multiple-voltage  system.  It  drives  through  a  gear 
reduction   and   the  usual   back-gearing  direct  to  the  spindle 
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drive,  thus  furnishing  a  wide  range  of  speeds.  The  controlldi* 
for  operating  the  motor  is  conveniently  located  on  the  base  of 
the  machine,  near  the  operator's  feet. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  shown  an  interesting  motor 
drive  upon  a  54-in.  car-wheel  boring  mill  built  by  William 
Sellers  &  So.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  motor  is  a  7y2-h.p. 
variable-speed  motor  made  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 
The  method  of  mounting  the  motor  is  of  especial  interest  in 
this  case.  It  is  carried  by  a  bracket  built  up  entirely  of  angles 
and  channels,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  motor 
rests  upon  a  bed  of  boiler  plate,  which  is  stiffened  by  channels 
beneath.  This  bed  is  mounted  between  angles  bolted  upon  the 
upper  side  of  the  brackets,  and  is  provided  with  an  adjusting 
nut  for  raising  it  to  tighten  the  belt  by  which  the  motor 
drives  the  machine.  This  makes  a  very  strong  and  stiff,  yet 
light  and  easily  applied,  construction  for  a  motor  support. 

The  remaining  engraving  opposite  is  an  illustration  of 
a  motor  drive  as  applied  to  a  45-in.  Bement,  Miles  &  Co. 
car-wheel  boring  mill.  The  motor  driving  this  tool  is  a  10-h.p. 
Westinghouse  variable-speed  motor,  which  is  connected  direct- 
ly to  the  driving  shaft  by  a  single  large  gearing  reduction.  A 
sufficiently  wide  range  of  speeds  is  available  from  the  motor 
by  field-resistance  control  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  back- 
gear  attachment.  The  rheostat  for  the  field  control,  as  well  as 
the  main  switch  and  starting  box  for  the  motor,  are  conven- 
iently mounted  at  the  side  of  the  machine.  The  spindle  feed 
and  the  wheel  hoist  are  both  operated  by  belt  connection  from 
the  driving  shaft. 


The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  has  under 
contemplation  a  considerable  extension  of  its  high-speed  elec- 
tric equipment  Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  power  house  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  from  which  it  is  ex- 
pected to  operate  its  city  street  railroads  in  Meriden,  7  miles 
distant.  It  is  probable  that  the  successful  third-rail  service 
running  out  of  Hartford  to  the  West  will  be  duplicated  toward 
the  East  upon  existing  steam-operated  branches,  and  also  a 
rumor  has  gained  current  that  the  Harlem  River  branch  run- 
ning into  New  York  City  may  be  equipped  for  high-speed  elec- 
tric service  for  competition  with  the  Portchester  road  now 
being  built 


Our  adherence  to  the  tall  chimney  of  our  ancestors  is  worthy 
of  a  strict  Confucian.  A  fan  driven  by  a  steam  engine  at  <i 
per  cent,  efficiency  is  still  far  more  efficient  than  a  chimney 
as  a  draft  producer,  provided  other  uses  may  be  found  for  the 
heat  contained  in  the  gases.  This  excess  heat  may  be  greatly 
reduced  by  a  radical  change  in  the  design  of  our  boilers,  while 
a  further  use  for  it  may  be  found  in  heating  air  or  water  for 
warming  buildings,  or  heating  air  tor  combustion. — E.  S.  Far 
well,  in  Engineering  Magazine. 


"Cross-ties  now  cost  more  than  twice  the  expense  for  rails." 
—P.  H.  Dudley,  in  The  Railway  Age. 


LOCOMOTIVE  TIRES,  ALLOWANCE  FOR  WEAR. 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  practice  of  some  of  the  leading 
railroads  with  reference  to  allowances  for  tire  wear  in  pre- 
paring a  standard  for  its  own  locomotives,  the  motive  power 
department  of  the  New  York  Central  recently  sent  out  a 
request  for  information,  which  resulted  in  securing  the  figures 
as  arranged  in  the  accompanying  table.  In  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  in  which  so  much  expense  is  involved,  uniform  prac- 
tice would  be  expected;  but  this  table  shows  a  variety  of 
allowances.  The  minimum  allowance  affects  other  expenses 
than  the  cost  of  new  tires,  because  usually  the  condition  of 
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DTAORAM    OF    DIMENSIONS. 


ALLOWANCE    FOR    WEAR    OF    TIRES. 
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«« 
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44 
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<l 

F.&B.7-8  F.&B.7  8 

44  inch  Cent.  Con. 
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,t-- 

13-4 

11-2 

44 

1516          13-16        5-16 

3-16 

5-16 

1) 

•  •  .  •  ■:« 

.%■  < 

17-8 

15-8 
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f  Freight 
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3            11-4           
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•   9   »   •   •  • 
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fFreight 
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No  Rings 

Used. 

S-. 

"-..■.*•-■_■■-.;•',»■*>            ,"  ••l.  V.a'i  •:^  "  ■' 

I  Passenger 

......       11-2 

r  Pass.  6i  inch<'8  and  over 

51-2 

3 1-2       21-8           1 7-8 

312 

2  18 

I  7  8 

'          .   «  .        I 

.     3-1           8-4            M« 

3-ie 

5-16 

H       \ 

"       under  62  inches 

(( 

17  8           15-8 

17-8 

1  b-% 

'".■.-, -;^.' 

«.             ..              .. 

•  4 

Freight. 

«« 

15  8            13-8 

«« 

15-8 

13-8 

•■  '    ••             ••           .  *«, 

-  *t 

«« 

I  Switch 

4* 

1  1-2            1  1-4 

«« 

-  '>■'• 'tf*.'.*.  •:'• 

'  »k»«.*a- 

•Ac 

cording  to  weight  of  engine. 

tires  determines  the  interval  between  shopping  for  general 
repairs.  When  from  7,000  to  10,000  miles  may  be  made  per 
1-16  in.  of  wear  the  limit  clearly  becomes  important  as  a 
commercial  question.  The  last  road  in  this  list,  under  the 
notation  "H,"  is  the  New  York  Central,  and  these  dimensions 
have  been  adopted  as  standard  practice  on  that   road. 


Some  idea  of  the  strength  and  stiffness  embodied  in  modern 
lathes  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  a  recent  lathe,  using 
four  tools,  has  reduced  a  steel  shaft  from  36  to  28  ins.  in 
diameter  at  one  cutting  with  a  feed  of  14  in.  That  is  to  say, 
the  depth  of  the  cut  was  4  ins.,  this  depth  being  divided  among 
the  four  tools. 
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flu'  lones  by  iivains  of  tlip  pinion  shown  monntfd  u{M)n  thp  mov- 
itliir  N'vpr  alM»vo  tlu-  gt-aiing;  tills  it'vcr  is  <ai)al)lf  of  motion 
in  two  (iiffrrfiit  <Mr«'rrions  l»y  nit'aiis  of  th«'  rodier  shaft  snp- 
))orr  at  the-, rear,  an<l  may  hf  h<>l(l  in  mesji  ai  any  point  liy  thf 
clamp  upon  th«'  support  at  tlie  front.  In  fiiiviuK  th»'  pinion 
is  meroly  low«-ri'<l  in  Ix'twrt'ii  thf  two  s<'ars  of  tiic  step  (P'sinMJ. 
'This  is  uniioiilitt'iily  fh«'  newest  i;<'ariim  airangenient  for 
motor  ilrivinK  that  lias  liepii  developed,  ii  inovides  foiii-  <lif- 
ferent  speeds;  whirh.  trtsether  with  the  ftuii-  additional  speed 
I  onildnatio!is  available  froni  the  liack-s^earitii;.  makes  a  total 
of    itj   dilfei;e-Ui   speesbi  easily    obiainuble   fur    the   main    (hive 


and  convenience  of  the  variable-speed   method   of  drivinK  are 
ma<le  esiH'cially  apparent  fiom  this  illustiaiion. 

Tile  enslaving  immediately  b«>low  illiist  rates  a  motoi-diiven 
lioiiiiK  iiiill  at  the  works  of  the  Hiillock  Kiectiic  Alanufactnrins 
('(impaiiy,  at  Cincinnati      Tli<>  tool  is  a  laijie  Niles  boring  mill 


..■■I.'.'.' 


I.I  AKI.Ii     \|i)|<<i;     IHilM      I    r«t\     A     I.AKt.i;     MIIS     i:<»ltl  .\«,     M  1 1  I.     AI      till 

woiiKs  1(1    niK  itrij-ocK.  KU-;t:ri{H'  AMI   mamiacti  ui.vo   « <>. 


iH-ir.TKij  HKIVK  rp«)S'  A   54-l>.   <  vit-w  iikh.    i:<>i;i  \<, 

:;■■•••  -^f'-- t!  ■-•■;':■;  Vn'i    .SKI. I. Kits   a   «  o. 


Mill.        W  II  I.I  \  M 


■'':".>;"  /::•.':.    '*:\KtAltl.l'>,H|»|;i|.;i>i;K>KK.Vi;    KLKfTttli      \Hin»l:. 

Tliiji   is^  iinle<?<l'  a   vaJiist'lde    anan«eniiii(    foi    diivin^   from    :i 
r«>nsJant.-speed  motor  where  a  varialde-spe«'d  motor  cannot  be 
used.     The  Metts  Compaiiy  do  not.  however.  advo<afe  (he  use 
of  a  eotistant  speed  nioior  wltere  it  cau  be  avoided,  pielerriiiK 
a  variable-speed  motor  with  a  speed -^^      '  !j-'  \".  .'  '  ,-•>•:/'• 
ranjie  of  abouf  4  to  J  and  operated      '•  V'^Vl. '.'.-.    .-X*    v,'    '   .' 
by  a  e»»ntroller.  so  as  to  avoir!  the 
neeensity      of      making      the      gear 
changes:    The-  latter  m»'thod  of  driv 
ing  by   variaMe-sp«»ti;  motors  is.  ot 
ionrse.  jiroving  ill  practice  to  l»e  far 
more  eonvenient. 

The  engraving  on  |>itge  24T>  is  an 
illustration  of  a  variable-.^ijeed  inoinr 
drive  applieit  to  a  .".l-in.  boring  mill 
Imilt  by  I  lie  Niles  Tool  Woiks  Com- 
pany. The  motor  used  in  this  case 
}s  a  75*.-b.p..  mult iple  v«»lfage  isystein 
motor',  snpplted  by  the  Hullock  Klec- 
♦  ric  .ManiifiK  tilling  Company,  ("in 
cinuaii.  Ohio,  and  has  a  wide  speed 
range  in  itself.  It  is  mounted  upon 
a  separate  sub-base  boited;' to  tli€v' 
t<-ai-  <»f  the  inachiin'"s  frame,  from 
whiih    jiosition    it   drives   the   main 

sidndle  direct  through  a  gear  reciup^  ■■'"'"'-  •■:'"  '  ■•  '  ' 

iimu  The:  speed  ran"g«,»  ■  available  from  (iic  iiinKii  is  dctubled 
by  a  Itac1<  gear  at  the  sidndle  drive,  so  lh;u  a  ver.v  large 
range  of  speeds  is  ppssiWc  for  the.  tir.lye-  ,  The  iompa(  tness 


•  .KAKMi    |i|;l\  i;    I   |Mi\ 
VVtMAlU  I  -S|'|.i:il     Molitl;    |!V 


\     t.'.-IN.    (\i:  Will  I  I.    i:<.i;i\<.     Mil  I.       i:!  \|IM.    M I LKS   jfe    tU     ''•"•'. 
lltlli    (M.MKOI,. —  WKSTIM.IIOt  SK      JI.KIlMC    A.M>    A'VM   I    \<    11   i;lN«i.' 

:,     ^,        _;       .  _,     •        fUXllfAjNV....         .  ,    ..        .; -  .^.        ^..  ..  ;■■'• 

and  is  diiven  by  ;i  |it|i.|,.  variable  speed  moloi'  operand  npmi 
the  HiilUxk  multiple  voltage  system.  It  drives  through  a  n.ar 
redii.  tioii    and    the   usual    bacU-gCariug  direct   to   the   spindle 


•  f   .;:■  ••.-.•■ 

.  -'_■•.  ■'■  ••X-. 
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(iiive,  lliiis  luniishiiig  a  wide  range  of  si;)eeds.    The  conlrollen' 

;  jor  ojif  rating  llie  motor  is  conveniHUily  located  on  the  base  of 

;jh«f  nia<  liine,  lu-ar  tlie  operator's  feet. 

;.    ,C)n     tiu'    opposite     page     is     sliown     an     intei-esting     motof 

.ifrive  upon  a  .■i4-in.  car-wlie*'!  boring  mill  I)uiU  by  AVUliahi 
Hf'ihM-s  &  ^'o.,  FMiiladoliihia,  Pa.  The  motor  is  a  7i,-l.-h.p. 
varial)l«^-spt'<'<l  motor  madt-  l)y  the  General  Kiectric  Company. 
I'lie  m<MliO(J  of  mouiitiiif;^  the  motor  in  of  espet-ial  intere.»st  in 
this  case.  It  is  tariiod  i)y  a  bracket  built  tip  entirely  of  angles 
and  channels,  as  is  clearly  sho\*n  iij  the  engraving.    The  motor 

,  lists  upon  a  bed  of  hoilci-  plate,  which  is  stiffened  l)y  channels 
hencatli.  This  bed  is  mounied  hetvyeeu  angles  bolted  ui)on  the 
ijpper  side  of  the  bracketiS,  and  is  provided  with  an  adjustiiig 
niit  for  raising  it  to  tighten  the  belt  by  which  the  motor 

'  ilrives  the  machine.  Tiiis  makes  a  very  sti-on^;  and  stiff,  yet 
light  and  easily  applied,  constniclion  for  a  motor  support. 
.The  remaining  engraving  opiiosite  is  an  illiist  ration  Of 
;i  motor  drive  as  apidied  to  a  454n.  ,  Beineot,  Miles  &  Gpv 
.  ar-wheel  Itoring  mill.  The  motor  driving  this  too!  is  a  lO-h.p. 
West  inglioii.se  variable-speed  motor,  which   is  connected  direct- 

•,iy  .to  the  driving  slmft  by  a  single  large  gearing  reduction.  A 
sufficiently  wide  range  of  speeds  is  available  fiom  the  motor 
i)y  field-resistance  control  to  oliviate  the  necessity  of  a  back- 
s;ear  attachment.  The  iheostat  for  the  field  control,  as  well  as 
Hie  main  switch  and  starling  box  for  the  motor,  are  conven- 
ieiilly  iiioiinted  at  the  side  of  the  machine.  The  spindle- feed 
iuid  the  whej'l  h»»ist  are  both  operateii  by  ?)elt  conne<'tiott  ifroin 

jlte  ;dr|yi»>g.:«haft, ..  .,■,  ;:'  ,  ■/■"■-.;:■.-;■;':•:■■■;:■;  v-.  • 


The  New  Yoi'^  New  Haveui:  Hartford  Ilaili-oad  has  uoder; 

contemplation  a  consi<b'table  extension  of  it.s  high-speed  elec 
■trie.  equipmehU     I'reparaiions  are  being  made  for  the  enlarge 
ment  of  its  power  house  at  iJerlin.  Conn,,  troin  whidj  it  is  ek;. 
peeled  to  operate*  its  city  street  railroads  in  Meriden.Y  ni1h'*». 
distant.     It  is  prol»ab1e   that    the  successful   third-rail    ser\  i.-e 
running  out  of  Hartford  to  the  West  will  Im^  duplicated  toward. 
the   Ea.st   upon   existing  steam-operated   branclies.   and   also  * 
rumor  has  gained  (urrent  that  the  Harleni  River  brancli  ruit*'. 
ning  into  New  York  City  may  be  ecjuipped  for  higli->;peed  elw- 
tric   service   for  compel itiou    with   the ^.Fortch.'esiter.roaMl.  iM»w 
iieing  built./,/- .  .'"_y^\---  '•-■-'•^"hv  '■■'.''  '-'-.'/:'■■:■'"'-::. ^■■'-'^■' 


Our  adherence  to  the  tail  chihiney  of  our  ancest«»rs  is  worthy  : 
(da  .strict  Confucian.     .-V  fan  diiven  by  a  .«teani  engine  at  iJ 
]>er  cent.  effi<iency  is  si  ill  far  more  etficient   than  a  <'himiK*5V. 
as  a  draft  producer,  provided  ot  her  uses  may  Ik'  founiJ  for  tlwi.^ 
heat  «-ontai Bed  ia  the  gases.    This  excess  heat  may  l»e  greatly: 
reduced  by  a  radical  <  liang<>  in  the  desisn  of  oUr  boiiers.  vvWJe 
a  further  use  for  it  may  lie  found  In  heating  air  or  waier  for 
warming  Vtuiidings.  or  heating  aiJ^  tor  combusl1on,---E.  S.  Faiv 
MceU.  In  Engi Off ritiii  iIagazute:.y~.'\'':..^-y'-^-^^:.i-/.  jy 


mj,  ...  ^J.     . 


"Cross-ties  iioi^-  <  OS)  more  thati  twtee  thf  exiwii**^  i^ 
-T-^P. ;il.  DudJey,  in  The  Jhulnqy  4.^*:^.:        .c  /;•:!,$:  .'V 


LOCOMOTIVE  TIRES,  ALLOWANCE  FOR   WEAR. 


■'  •  fn  di*di?f  to  asr-erfain  the  practi("e  of  smire  df  the  leadvn'g 
.  railrotids  with  reference  to  allowances  for  tire  wear  in  pre- 
...paring  a:  standard  for  its  own  locomotives,  the  motive  power 

df'paitment  of  the  New  York  Central  recently  sent  out  a 
,  ic(piest  foi-  information,  which  resulted  in  fiecui-ing  the  figures 

a?  arranged  jn  ike  accompanying  tabl->.  In  a  matter  of  this 
/  Kind,  in  which  so  luucli  expense  is  involved,  uniform  prac- 
/.tice  would   l)e  expected;     but  this  tabie  shows  a  variety  of 

atlincauces.  The  miiijnium  allowance  affects  other  expenses 
•than  Uie  cost  of  new  tires,  becaus«>  usually  the  condition  ot. 


.•■■I  .-.-, 


-{'■k;>^ 
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tires  defermines  the  interval  between  sliopping  for  geriefj*! 
repairs.  When  from  T.oou  10  lO.tMio  tniles  may  be  matle  i)er 
1-1(1  in.  of  wear  the  limit  clearly  becomes  important  as  a 
wniniercial  question.  The  last  road  in  this  list  under  tl»e 
•ludation  "H,"  is  the  New  York  Central,  and  the.se  dimensions 
hyve  been  adopted  as  standard  pra< tice  on  tliat  road-.  .....: 


Some  idea  of  tbe  strength  and  stiffness  enilnxliiM  in  modern-'' 
latlies  may  be  gaineii  fnmt  llie  fact. that  a  recent  lathe,  using  : 
lour  tt>ols,  has  reduce<i  a  steel  shaft  Ironi  .'>»»  to  I'H  ins.  xv^-,;: 
diameter  at  otw*  cutting  with  a  feed  of  I.V  iii^w .  Tfcal  i«  to  say, 

the  depth  of  the  cut  was  4  in.s.,  this  dfpth  being  divided  among.  . 
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HEIGHTS   OF   LOCOMOTIVE    BOILERS    AND    LOCOMO- 
TIVE   PROGRESS. 


Discussions  of  the  effect  upon  tracK  of  large  locomotives  and 
cars  have  led  a  correspondent  to  inquire  the  maximum  height 
of  the  center  of  the  boiler  of  an  American  locomotive,  meas- 
ured above  the  rails.  The  highest  found  in  our  record  is 
that  of  a  2—8—0  (consolidation)  type  locomotive  recently 
built  for  the  Erie  Railroad  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
This  is  known  as  "Class  H  12"  in  the  Erie  classification  an(! 
the  height  of  the  center  of  the  boiler  (68  ins.  in  diameter)  is 
9  ft.  11  ins.  The  height  to  the  top  of  the  stack  is  15  ft.  4"; 
ins.    The  accompanying  diagram  is  worthy  of  preservation. 

The  second  in  height  of  the  center  of  its  boiler  is  the  4— (J— 0 


COMPARATIVE  TESTS  OF    CALIFORNIA  CRUDE  OILS. 

ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  &  SANTA  FE  BAILWAT. 


A  series  of  tests  was  made  recently  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
on  the  crude  oils  found  in  California,  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive evaporative  values  of  the  light,  high  gravity  oils  found 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  the  heavy,  low  gravity 
oils  found  farther  north.  These  tests  were  made  both  on  the 
stationary  plant  at  the  San  Bernardino  shops,  and  to  obtain 
service  conditions  on  consolidation  engine  No.  719,  having 
21  X  28-in.  cylinders,  31,100  lbs.  tractive  force  and  carrying  180 
Ib^  steam  pressure.  In  both  cases  the  water  evaporated  and 
the    oil    consumed    were    accurately    measured    in    calibrated 
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Cylinders    21  x  28  ins. 

NVfigbt   on   drivers    lt)5,900    lbs. 

Total   weiKht   in  working  order 189,401)   lbs. 

iJianieter  of  drivers B2  ins. 

Itutio  beutiug  surface  to  grate  area 32 

Ratio  beating  surface  to  cylinder  volume...  198 
Tractive   power   per    lb.    M.E.P 199.10 


SI 


A  LOCOMOTIVE  WITH  A  HIGH  BOILER. — ^EBIE  RAILROAD, 


Flues,    number    298 

Flues,   length    13  ft.   2  3-16   ins. 

Heating  surface,  flues 2,224  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox   167  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  total    2,391   sq.   ft. 

Grate   area    75   sq.    ft. 

Firebox,  length 113  ins. 

Firebox,    widtb    9t>    ins. 


Capacity,   coal    .Vv *»..;» 

Capacity,  water  . .  i 6,000  gals 


Tender. 

12  tons        I       Weight,  empty   52,400   lbs. 

Weight,  loaded 126,400   Iba. 


(ten-wheel)  type,  built  in  1901  for  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  by  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works.  This  engine 
measures  15  ft.  Tts  ins.  to  the  top  of  the  stack.  The  center 
of  the  boiler  is  9  ft.  10%  ins.  above  the  rail.  If  readers  know 
of  locomotives  with  boilers  higher  than  these  they  will  confer 
a  favor  by  communicating  the  fact.  This  Erie  locomotive 
boiler  is  probably  10  ft.  high  with  new  tires  and  new  springs. 
Progress  in  locomotive  proportions  has  been  more  rapid 
than  anyone  can  possibly  realize  without  a  glance  at  the  prac- 
tire  of  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  sugges- 
tion contained  on  page  52  of  this  journal  for  February,  1888, 
to  the  effect  that  the  center  of  a  locomotive  boiler  might  per- 
haps sometime  reach  the  height  of  9  ft.  In  that  article  the 
statement  was  made  that  between  1858  and  1888  the  size  and 
weight  of  passenger  locomotives  had  doubled,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  asked:  "Will  this  rate  of  increase  continue,  and  in 
the  year  1918  will  there  be  passenger  engines  running  which 
weigh  200,000  lbs.  and  over?"  The  reader  will  note  that  the 
new  Chicago  &  Alton  passenger  locomotives  weigh  219,000 
lbs.  which  is  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  prediction  for  attain- 
ment fifteen  years  hence.  In  June,  ^900 — less  than  three  years 
ago — Mr.  William  Forsyth  suggested  the  possibility  that  in 
1905  the  total  heating  surface  of  freight  locomotive  boilers 
might  reach  4,000  sq.  ft.  In  our  June  numuer  of  last  year  the 
Santa  Fe  2—10—0  (decapod)  was  illustrated.  It  has  5,390 
sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface. 

Predictions  for  the  future  may  be  amusing,  but  their  value 
is  small.  This  rapid  progress  in  size  and  weight  emphasizes 
the  relatively  small  progress  in  efficiency  in  the  methods  of 
utilizing  the  weight.  It  is  time  to  turn  attention  to  obtaining 
the  utmost  capacity  from  present  weights,  and  this  is  the 
most  difficult  problem. 


tanks,  temperature  and  pressures  taken,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  stationary  tests,  injector  overflow  measured  and  deducted, 
it  being  the  intention  to  secure  as  accurate  data  as  possible. 

SUMMARY    OF     FUEL    OIL     TESTS     MADE     ON     SAN     BERNARDINO     STATIONARY 
PLANT   AND    ENGINE    NO.    719    WITH    OILS    "A,"    "B"    AND    "C." 

Tests    made   on ,— Stationary  Plant-^         , Engine  719 \. 

Kind   of  oil    used "A"        "B"  "C"         "A"  "B"         "C" 

.No.    of    tests    made 5  7  7  5  4  4 

Pounds     water    evaporated 

per  pound  Oil 11.23       11.72     11.12     10.65       11.10       10,67 

Pounds    water    evaporated 

per    pound    oil    in    per  . : 

cent,    using    "A"    oil    on 

stationary    and    road    as 

basis  (100  per  cent.) . .  100  104.26  99.02  100  104.23  100.79 
Gravity  of  oil  (Beaume  at 

60°    F.)     19.03        19.56     12.1        17.7  19.1  13.5 

The  tests  first  made  were  to  determine  the  difference  between 
ordinary  and  southern  California  oil,  as  it  is  delivered  in  the  oil 
cars  from  the  fields,  being  a  mixture  of  a  large  number  of 
wells,  and  which  we  will  call  oil  "A,"  and  oil  from  a  particular 
well  in  the  same  district  whose  analysis  showed  a  higher  ther- 
mal value  than  is  found  in  the  ordinary  oil,  which  we  will 
call  "B."  Reports  of  tests  between  these  two  oils  on  both  road 
engine  and  stationary  plant  are  shown  in  the  table,  and  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  difference  in  evaporative  value  of  the 
two  oils  is  small,  being  4.36  per  cent,  in  the  stationary  tests 
and  4.23  per  cent,  in  the  road  tests,  in  favor  of  the  special 
oil  "B."  The  fact  that  two  sets  of  tests  made  in  such  widely 
different  service  check  so  closely  in  the  results  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  accuracy  of  the  tests.  The  oil  "B"  did  not  show 
the  increased  evaporation  over  oil  "A"  that  a  comparison  of 
their  B.  T.  U.  would  lead  one  to  expect.  This  was  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  well  from  which  oil  "B"  was  obtained 
was  a  heavy  producer  and  ordinarily  the  oil  from  all  of  the 
wells  is  mixed  together  in  the  storage  tanks,  so  that  there 
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"B" 

"C" 

18,960 

17.112 

3.4 

2. 

4.6 

none 

23. 

20.25 

72. 

70.75 

was  not  so  great  a  difference  between  the  two  oils  as  had 
previously  shown  in  their  analyses. 

Other  tests  made  with  heavy,  low  gravity  oil  "C"  show  an 
evaporation  surprisingly  close  to  that  of  the  lighter  oils  "A" 
and  "B"  in  spite  of  the  marked  difference  in  the  per  cent,  of 
kerosene,  gasoline,  asphaltum,  etc.,  present  in  the  two  oils. 

Below  is  a  summary  of  an  analysis  of  the  two  oils: 

"A" 

Calorific    value    B.    T.    U 16.492 

I't-r  cent,  sulphur 2.22 

IVr  cent,  gasoline ....,,..„,       5  to  20 

I'cr  cent,    kerosene i:wi  k  ..:.        36.88 

I'cr    cent,    residue    (about) 25.60 

It  will  be  noted  by  referring  to  the  tests  that  the  tempera- 
iiire  of  the  oil  as  it  went  to  the  burner  was  very  much  higher 
with  oil  "C"  than  with  the  lighter  oils  "A"  and  "B,"  because 
the  pressure  of  such  a  large  asphaltum  base  made  the  oil  very 
sluggish  and  required  considerable  heat  before  it  would  feed 
down  to  the  burner  freely.  On  the  first  road  test  made  with 
this  oil  (C)  the  engine  left  the  terminal  with  the  temperature 
of  the  oil  about  80  deg.  F.,  and  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until 
ihe  heater  coil  could  get  the  oil  hot,  the  fireman  kept  the  oil 
teed  valve  wide  open,  and  in  spite  of  this  the  steam  pressure 
ran  back  about  50  lbs. 

All  of  these  are  California  crude  oils.  Oil  "C"  is  very  thick, 
almost  like  asphalt  when  liquified  by  heat.  The  oils  "A"  and 
"B"  are  in  appearance  ordinary  liquid  crude  oils  and  are  ob- 
tained in  southern  California,  while  "C"  is  obtained  at  about 
the  center  of  the  State.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although 
the  appearance  and  analyses  of  the  oils  differs  widely,  yet 
one  may  be  made  to  do  as  good  work  as  another.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  see  how  closely  the  tests  on  a  stationary  boiler 
and  on  locomotives  agree  with  each  other. 

This  information  was  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Henderson, 
superintendent  of  motive  power.  The  tests  were  carried  out 
by  Mr.  G.  R.  Joughins,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
coast  lines,  the  data  having  been  taken  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Wicker- 
sham,  assistant  engineer  of  tests. 


A  student  grade  of  membership  has  been  established  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  conferring  upon 
students  regularly  pursuing  electrical  studies  the  following: 
;1.  The  privilege  of  being  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Insti- 
nte,  except  such  business  meetings  as  relate  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Institute.  2.  The  privilege  of  receiving  the  regu- 
lar announcements  and  printed  copies  of  monthly  transactions. 
3.  The  privilege  of  purchasing  the  semi-annual  bound  volumes 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Institute  at  the  price  of  $3.50  per 
copy,  or  such  other  price  as  may  be  hereafter  fixed  by  the 
board  of  directors.  Certain  easy  requirements  must  be  met 
and  these  privileges  cannot  be  had  by  anyone  for  more  than 
three  years.  Students  are  not  limited  to  technical  schools, 
but  include  those  pursuing  electrical  studies  in  the  corre- 
spondence schools  or  privately.  In  connection  with  this  idea 
a  number  of  local  or  branch  meetings  of  the  Institute  have 
been  established  at  fourteen  of  the  leading  technical  schools. 


The  Fresno  City  Railway  Company,  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  has 
recently  placed  in  service  a  20-ton  electric  locomotive  car  for 
the  purpose  of  hauling  freight  cars,  and  also  carrying  freight 
and  supplies.  This  line  is  an  outlet  for  a  heavy  shipping  dis- 
trict and  transfers  a  great  deal  of  freight  to  the  steam  roads. 
The  locomotive  is  driven  by  four  motors  of  50-h.p.  each,  one 
upon  each  axle,  and  is  equipped  with  standard  automatic 
couplers.  The  car  was  furnished  by  the  J.  G.  Brill  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  trucks  used  being  the  improved  Brill 
No.   27  high-speed  type. 


AN    ARGUMENT    FOR    BLUE    LEAD. 


By  a  slip  which  cannot  be  blamed  upon  compositor,  printer  or 
office  boy,  under  the  heading  "Blue  I^ead  as  a  Pigment  for  Paint," 
on  page  198  of  our  May  number,  an  error  occurred  In  the  first  line, 
which  should  read,  "An  argument  in  favor  of  blue  lead  as  a  pig- 
ment." 


EQUIPMENT  AND  MANUFACTURING  NOTES. 


The  Lunkenheimer  Company.  Cincinnati,  report  that  on  account 
of  the  unprecedented  demand  for  their  brass  and  iron  steam  spe- 
cialties they  have  been  compelled  to  increase  their  foundry  output 
50  per  cent.  Machine  tools  of  the  most  improved  types  are  being 
installed  in  various  departments  as  fast  as  they  can  be  obtained. 


The  Columbus  Steel  Rolling  Shutter  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
inform  us  that  they  have  appointed  the  F.  P.  Smith  Wire  and  Iron 
Works,  100-102  Lake  street,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  ornamental 
and  structural  iron,  art  brass  and  wirework,  sole  agents  in  Chicago 
and  several  other  States  adjacent  thereto  for  the  .sale  of  the  Colum- 
bus rolling  steel  doors  for  freight  houses,  shop  buildings,  car-barus, 
warehouses,  etc.,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  orders  coming  in 
from  the  West. 


Mr.  W.  O.  Duntley,  of  the  c  .icago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company, 
has  just  returned  from  a  short  business  trip  abroad  in  the  inter- 
ests of  his  company.  While  on  the  Continent  he  visited  several  of 
the  most  prominent  shipyards  and  manufacturing  establishments 
and  brought  back  with  him  a  large  number  of  orders  for  the  vari- 
ous pneumatic  appliances  manufactured  by  his  company.  Mr. 
Dimtley  expresses  himself  as  somewhat  astonished  at  the  readiness 
with  which  European  industries  adopt  American  labor-saviug  ma- 
chinery, and  in  speaking  of  his  trip  says :  "American  labor-.saving 
machinery  is  indeed  becoming  firmly  established  in  the  old  coun- 
tries. Particularly  is  this  true  of  pneumatic  appliances,  and  in 
the  large  majority  of  the  shops,  and  especially  in  the  prominent 
shipyards  which  I  visited.  'Boyer'  and  'Little  Giant'  pneumatic 
tools  were  in  continuous  service  and  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 
Tue  large  English  and  German  ship  owners  have  adopted  pneumatic 
tools  almost  exclusively,  and  although  occasionally  an  instance  will 
be  found  where  the  old  hand  methods  still  prevail,  they  are  cer- 
tainly the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  as  was  the  case  but  a 
few  years  ago.  Our  foreign  plants  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  capac- 
ity to  adequately  fulfill  requirements,  and  in  all  probability  exten- 
sive improvements  will  be  necessitated  in  order  to  take  »troner  care 
of  the  immense  influx  of  business.  In  fact,  the  outlook  for  pneu- 
matic tool  business  on  the  Continent  is  most  promising  indeed  and 
all  indications  point  toward  a  record-breaking  year  in  the  pneu- 
matic tool  industry,  both  for  foreign  and  domestic  business." 


Mr.  A.  Rieppel,  Koeniglicher  Baurat,  of  Numberg,  Germany, 
the  managing  director  of  the  Augsburg  Numberg  Manufacturing 
Company,  well  known  for  many  years  a.s  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  builders  of  structural  iron  work,  engines,  cars, 
bridges,  etc.,  in  Europe,  is  now  visiting  this  country.  His  works 
employ  about  16,000  men  and  now  have  over  2,000  at  work  on 
the  bridges  of  the  new  railroads  being  built  by  Germany  in  Chiua. 
Their  latest  success  has  been  with  gas  engines,  both  for  gaseous 
and  liquid  fuel.  They  have  long  built  these  engines  in  smaller 
units  up  to  400  h.p.  and  operated  with  petroleum,  but  for  the  use 
of  waste  gas  as  well  as  producer  gases  and  in  larger  units,  they 
have  recently  developed  an  entirely  new  design  constituting  the 
result  of  many  years  of  extensive  experience.  The  engine,  which 
is  of  the  double-acting  tyne,  generally  in  tandom  arrangement,  is 
adapted  for  the  various  purposes  of  modern  power  development  ui» 
to  the  largest  units  required  by  municipal  central  stations  and  iron 
and  steel  works.  Mr.  Rieppel's  visit  to  this  country  was  made  to 
interest  the  AUis-Chalmers  Company  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
products  of  his  company.  A  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  two 
companies  giving  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company  the  exclusive  right 
to  manufacture  and  sell  the  Xurnberg  gas  engine  for  this  count  rv 
and  selling  rights  in  many  foreign  countries,  especialb-  the  Far 
East  and  South  Africa.  The  Augsburg  Numberg  Manufacturing 
Company,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hieppel,  has  made  a  phenom- 
enal success  with  this  new  gas  engine,  having  witliin  the  past  f«'\v 
months  received  orders  for  some  50,000  h.p.  throughout  Germ.my 
and  Spain,  chiefly  for  generating  electric  energy  and  for  blast  fur- 
nace and  spitming  mill  work.  One  of  these  engines  now  being  built 
is  for  an  important  spiiming  mill  in  northern  (iermany  where  ihe 
engine  will  be  operated  by  producer  gas.  Mr.  Riei»pel  is  now  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  throughout  this  country,  after  whirh  he  will 
visit  the  new  and  extensive  works  of  the  Allis-Chalmer.s  Company 
at  West  Allis,  wuere  these  engines  will  be  built. 
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ZEHNDER    AUTOMATIC    RELIEF 
VALVE. 


The  ac  tompanying  illustrations  show  the 
Zehnder  ijatent  »o<omotive  automatic  vac- 
uum compression  and  excess  pressure  relief 
valve,  with  cylinder  cock  attachments  and 
auxiliary  oiling  device.  By  the  use  of  this 
valve  the  vacuum  and  compression  in  the 
cylinders  can  be  adjusted  to  and  maintained 
at  any  desired  amount,  thereby  increasing 
the  power  of  the  engine,  reducing  the  coal 
consumption  and  causing  the  engine  to  ride 
more  easily. 

Fig.  1  is  a  sectional  view  of  the  valve,  and 
Fig.  2  shows  a  sectional  view  of  the  cylin- 
der of  a  simple  locomotive  with  the  cylin- 
der automatic  reliei  valves  attached,  show- 
ing connections  by  which  the  valves  are 
governed  from  the  cab.  Referring  to  Fig.  1 
valve  6  acts  as  a  comi)ression  and  vacuum 
relief  and  cylinder  drain  cock.  It  works  au- 
tomatically, except  when  held  open  or  shut 
by  the  engineer  through  the  medium  of  the 
cylinder  cock  levers  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  normal  position  of  this  valve  is  open, 
being  held  by  the  spring  7,  the  tension  of 
which  is  adjusted  by  the  cap  nut  9,  to  give 
the  desired  compression  in  the  cylinder. 
When  steam  is  admitted  into  the  cylinder 
it  closes  valve  6  and  holds  it  closed  until  the 
exhaust  opens  and  reduces  the  pressure  be- 
low the  tension  of  spring  7,  the  valve  then 
opens  and  remains  so  until  the  compression 
becomes  sufficient  to  close  it.  The  amount 
of  compression  therefore  depends  upon  how 
late  in  the  stroke  valve  6  closes,  being  re- 
duced by  a  late  closure  and  increased  by  an 
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ZEHNDER    AUTOMATIC    RELIEF    VALVE. 
FIG.   2 — SECTIONAL  VIEW   OF  CYLIM»KB, 


early  closure.  The  tension  of  spring  7  should 
be  adjusted  to  give  just  sufficient  compres- 
sion to  properly  cushion  the  piston.  In 
drifting,  valve  6  opens  and  relieves  the  vac- 
uum that  otherwise  would  be  formed.  Valve 
3  prevents  excessive  pressure  in  the  cylin- 
der, the  spring  4  being  adjusted  to  resist  a 
pressure  slightly  above  boiler  pressure.  The 
auxiliary  attachment,  12,  is  provided  for 
lubricating  cylinders  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  the  regular  lubricating  devices  or 
a  break-down  necessitating  the  blocking  of 
the  steam  valve,  but  permitting  the  main 
rod  being  left  up.  These  valves  are  now 
being  put  on  the  market  by  C.  F.  Beckwith 
&  Co.,  of  Scranton,  Penn.,  as  general  agents 
for  the  Zehnder  valves.  Detailed  informa- 
tion will   be  furnished  on  application. 


no.  1. 


A  high-speed  run  was  recently  made  upon 
the  Aurora,  Elgin  &  Chicago  third-rail  elec- 
tric railway  which  is  said  to  be  a  record- 
breaker  for  electric  railroad  practice.  A 
single-motor  car  made  a  special  run,  under 
regular  traffic  conditions,  from  the  Chicago 
terminal  at  Fifty-second  avenue  to  Aurora — 
a  distance  of  35  miles — in  34 '4  minutes.  Dur- 
ing a  spurt  5  miles  of  the  run  were  made  in 
4  minutes  and  5  seconds,  a  rate  of  speed  cor- 
responding to  73%  miles  per  hour.  This  is 
claimed  to  break  the  record  for  constant  run 
ning  for  long  distances  upon  electric  rail- 
ways. 
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AMERICAN    RAILWAY     MASTER    MECHANICS     ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Thirty-sixth  Annual  Convention. 


SABATOOA,    N.    T.,    JUNE    24-26,    1903. 


The  convention  was  opened  by  the  president,  Mr.  G.  W.  West, 
with  the  usual  formalities,  the  attendance  being  unusually 
large.  The  presidential  address  began  with  a  brief  review  of 
the  extraordinary  conditions  of  congestion  on  the  railroads 
because  of  large  volumes  of  business  during  the  past  year. 
This  had  brought  new  problems,  which  had  been  successfully 
solved.  Tonnage  rating  was  regarded  as  a  most  important 
element  in  train  operation.  By  placing  the  rating  of  loco- 
motives in  the  hands  of  one  man,  a  gain  of  one  train  in  five 
had  been  obtained  with  one  class  of  locomotives.  Tonnage 
rating,  however,  had  been  overdone.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  wide  firebox  on  locomotives  had  come  a  danger  of  a 
eonsiderable  loss  through  waste  of  fuel  while  standing  still. 
The  speaker  believed  that  locomotive  failures  should  come 
before  the  association  in  discussions.  He  had  found  that 
20  per  cent,  of  the  failures  represented  80  per  cent,  of  the 
cost.  High-speed  tool  steel  was  referred  to  as  a  great  blessing 
in  permitting  the  increase  of  capacity  of  old  tools.  This 
amounted  to  as  much  as  100  per  cent,  in  some  cases.  During 
the  past  year  3,582  locomotives  had  been  built  in  this  country, 
which  was  equivalent  to  one  every  working  hour  during  the 
year.  Of  these  locomotives,  1,297  weighed  90  tons  or  over,  and 
742  were  compounds.  The  speaker  then  supplemented  the  re- 
marks of  President  Waitt  last  year  on  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented the  association  In  the  matter  of  scientific  research, 
which  was  greatly  needed.  He  referred  to  the  recent  legacy 
of  $1,000  from  Jerome  Wheelock  for  this  purpose,  and  urged 
the  necessity  for  establishing  representative  membership  in 
order  to  defray  the  expenses  involved  in  systematic  work  of 
this  kind.     He  also  referred  to  The  American  Engineer  Tests, 


which  received  tlie  endorsement  of  the  association  last  year. 
He  said :         •  ^^  --:■' '  •     -  :■ ' 

"Attention  was  directed  last  year  by  President  Waitt  to  the 
elaborate  series  of  tests  on  locomotive  draft  appliances  which 
are  being  conducted  at  Purdue  University  by  Professor  Goss 
for  The  American  Engineer  and'Railroad  Journal  at  its  own 
expense.  The  association  endorsed  this  commendable  under- 
taking by  authorizing  the  Executive  Committee  to  assist  in 
the  work,  which  will  be  reported  upon  at  this  convention  by  a 
special  committee.  This  research  has  already  placed  the  study 
of  stacks  beside  that  of  exhaust  nozzles,  which  were  investi- 
gated by  the  association  in  1896.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
in  order  to  apply  the  best  methods  of  design  to  large  loco- 
motives. The  conclusions  of  Professor  Goss  with  reference  to 
stacks  appear  in  the  current  number  of  The  Amebic.vn  En- 
ginb2:b,  revealing  valuable  results  already  attained  and  indi- 
cating  important   lines   for   further   investigation." 

The  address  was  a  thoughtful  and  able  review  of  the  motive 
power  situation.   ;■■'    ■-  '      >  - 

In  the  report  of  the  secretary  it  was  shown  that  the  active 
membership  was  699,  associate  17,  honorary  36,  or  a  total  of 
752.  The  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  amounted  to 
$3,085.66,  with  no  outstanding  bills.  This  amount  included  a 
legacy  of  $1,000  from  Jerome  Wheelock,  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, is  to  be  used  for  research  work  by  the  association.  The 
Executive  Committee  suggested  the  following  changes  in  the 
constitution  for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional  funds  for 
this  work: 

Article  3,  Section  1,  an  addition:  "One  representative  mem- 
ber may  be  appointed  by  any  railroad  company  to  represent  its 
interests  in  the  association;  such  appointment  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  shall  emanate  from  the  president,  general  man- 
ager or  general  superintendent.  Such  member  shall  have  all 
the  privileges  of  an  active  member,  including  one  vote  on  all 
questions,  and  in  addition  thereto  shall,  on  all  measures  per- 
taining to  the  determination  of  what  tests  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  association  or  the  expenditure  of  money  for  conducting 
same,  have  one  additional  vote  for  each  full  100  engines  which 
are  in  actual  operation  or  in  process  of  purchase  by  the  road 
or  system  which  he  represents.  Such  membership  shall  con- 
tinue until  notice  is  given  the  association  of  his  withdrawal 
or  the  appointment  of  his  successor."  .  :  > 

Article  3,  Section  3,  an  addition:  "Representative  members 
shall  pay,  in  addition  to  their  personal  dues  as  above,  an 
amount  for  each  additional  vote  to  which  they  may  be  entitled, 
as  shall  be  determined  each  year  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
pro-rated  upon  the  cost  of  conducting  such  tests  as  may  be 
determined  upon  at  each  convention;  provided,  that  no  assess- 
ment shall  exceed  |5  per  vote  per  year." 

Under  the  rules  this  must  wait  until  next  year  for  final 
action.     There  was  no  discussion. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  up  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  question  of  applying  hand-holds 
and  grab-irons  to  locomotive  tenders,  which  are  required  by 
the  safety-appliance  law.  ,,; 

An  invitation  was  received  from  President  Francis,  of  tlie 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  to  hold  the  next  annual  convention  of 
the  association  at  St.  Louis  in  connection  with  the  exposition. 

TOPICAL  DISCUSSIONS. 
Long  Locomotive  Flues. — This  subject  was  presented  by  Mr. 
H.  F.  Ball,  who  stated  in  general  terms  that  long  flues  give  no 
more  trouble  than  short  ones.  Mr.  Humphrey  stated  that  he 
was  not  at  all  afraid  of  20-ft.  fines  after  his  experience  with 
them  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  Mr.  Humphrey  mentioned  the 
matter  of  design  of  six-coupled  locomotives  with  large  drivers, 
which  necessitated  long  tubes.  In  the  recent  Chicago  &  Alton 
4 — 6 — 2  locomotives  with  20-ft.  tubes  no  trouble  had  been 
found.  The  additional  heating  surface  incidentally  obtained 
was  somewhat  beneficial.  These  engines  had  shown  remark- 
able steaming  qualities.  Professor  Goss  said:  "It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  if  the  length  of  the  tube  can  he  increased, 
there  will  be  advantage  in  the  performance  of  the  boiler,  pro- 
vided the  number  is  not  reduced,  so  that  as  the  subject  appeals 
to  me  it  is  one  of  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  increasing  the 
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length  of  the  tube.  These  difl&culties,  I  fancy,  are  those  of 
maintenance,  keeeping  them  tight,  and  perhaps  the  disadvan- 
tage of  reduced  draft.  Now,  if  these  disadvantages  do  not 
appear  in  the  experience  which  has  been  with  the  long  tube, 
it  seems  to  me  the  argument  is  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
more  general  use  of  longer  tubes." 

Methods  of  Setting  Tubes.— Mr.  Miller  (P.,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.)  be- 
lieved it  positively  detrimental  to  use  roller  expanders  which 
thinned  the  tubes.  Roller  expanders  also  distorted  the  holes 
in  the  flue  sheets.  Construction  which  would  permit  the  tube 
sheets  to  yield  as  diaphragms  was  advocated  and  supported  by 
a  record  of  experience.  Mr.  Lawrence  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
with  increasing  pressures  flue  practice  had  not  advanced.  "Much 
of  the  present  trouble  was  due  to  careless  work  at  ash  pits. 
Mr.  Tonge  had  found  it  very  beneficial  to  discard  flue  rollers. 
Cleaning  flues  and  careful  fitting  to  the  sheets,  the  use  of  wide 
copper  ferrules  were  all  necessary.  Mr.  Humphrey  believed  the 
diaphragm  construction  to  be  the  field  for  progress  in  over- 
coming flue  troubles,  which  he  characterized  as  serious  and 
due  to  local  conditions  and  a  large  number  of  causes.  Mr. 
Bartlett  reported  favorable  experience  with  spirally  corrugated 
tubes  on  the  Boston  &  Maine.  The  spiral  corrugations  ap- 
parently provided  for  expansion.  Flue  and  other  boiler  trou- 
bles are  evidently  considered  as  the  most  important  locomotive 
problems  before  motive  power  men  to-day. 

Grinding  as  a  Method  of  Finishing  Piston  Rods  and  Valve 
Stems. — Mr.  Vaughan  introduced  this  subject  by  stating  that 
his  subject  referred  to  grinding  by  the  use  of  high  pressures 
and  the  employment  of  stops.  A  very  rigid  machine  was  ab- 
solutely necessary..  The  work  was  done  to  save  lathe  cuts  and 
secure  accurate  finish  as  compared  with  filing.  As  a  result  a 
piston  rod  could  be  centered  and  rough  turned  in  about  ll-i 
hours  and  could  be  completely  finished  by  grinding  in  from 
16  to  18  minutes.  Valve  stems  requiring  45  minutes  for  lathe 
and  file  finishing  could  be  ground  in  10  to  12  minutes.  Crank 
pins  required  1  hour  45  minutes  for  centering,  roughing, 
threading  and  finishing  in  the  lathe,  as  compared  with  20  to  22 
minutes  for  grinding.  Old  rods  with  pistons  on  were  ground 
just  as  they  came  from  the  engines  in  30  to  35  minutes, 
whereas  lathe  work  required  1  to  114  hours.  Old  valve  stems 
were  ground  in  25  to  30  minutes.  The  speaker  placed  great 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  rigid  grinding  machinery,  and 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  grinding  as  a  process  in  locomotive 
work. 

Mr.  Norton,  of  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel  Company,  was 
given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  and  spoke  of  the  development 
of  the  manufacture  of  grinding  wheels,  which  had  exerted  a 
Tital  influence  on  the  possibilities  of  grinding.  To-day  soft 
steel  is  removed  by  wheels  at  a  rate  of  a  cubic  inch  of  metal 
per  minute.  Machine  tool  features,  rather  than  refinements 
for  grinding,  were  now  applied  in  grinding  machinery.  Pres- 
sures up  to  6,000  lbs.  were  used  in  grinding  large  pieces,- such 
as  shafts.  The  utmost  rigidity  was  necessary  in  the  machines. 
New  Tool  Steels. — This  subject  was  presented  by  Mr.  S.  K. 
Dickerson  (I^ke  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern),  who  related 
experience  at  the  Collinwood  shops.  As  an  instance  of  what 
could  be  done,  he  stated  that  fourteen  tires  had  been  boreit 
with  one  tool  for  roughing  out.  It  had  been  found  that  it 
often  required  more  time  to  put  work  into  readiness  than 
was  required  for  the  cutting,  which  made  it  desirable  to  pro- 
vide improved  facilities  for  setting  work.  In  many  cases 
machines  had  failed  to  hold  up  the  cut  which  the  steel  would 
carry.  In  boring  tires  speeds  of  3C  to  40  ft.  per  minute  were 
used,  and  in  turning  tires,  outside,  speeds  of  18  to  20  ft.  The 
discussion  showed  the  great  importance  of  the  new  high- 
speed steels  in  all  materials  except  cast  iron,  or  on  work 
which  is  light.  Mr.  Vaughan  believed  that  the  introduction 
of  these  steels  constituted  the  greatest  improvement  in  ma- 
chine work  in  recent  times.  There  had  been  a  general  wak- 
ing up  to  a  study  of  speeds  and  feeds  and  methods  of  putting 
work  into  machines  which  was  not  the  least  important  effect 
of  the  steels.  It  would  pay  to  spend  more  money  on  jigs  and 
methods  of  reducing  the  labor  charge  and  the  cost  of  manipu- 
*ating  the  tool.    The  new  steels  had  done  a  service  in  drawing 


attention  to  this  fact.  It  would  not  do  to  stop  with  the  steel 
itself.  It  requires  perhaps  twelve  minutes  to  make  a  cut  and 
an  hour  to  set  the  work.  The  discussion  was  lively  and  inter- 
esting, reflecting  the  fact  that  tool  steels  are  revolutionizing 
shop  practice. 

Range  of  Weights  of  Principal  Parts  of  Locomotives. — Mr. 
R.  H.  Soule  placed  on  record  the  weights  of  a  number  of  heavy 
parts  of  locomotives  which  he  had  secured  in  connection  with 
the  determination  of  the  capacities  of  traveling  cranes  for 
shops.  A  large  amount  of  this  information  will  be  presented 
in  the  proceedings.  In  his  remarks  he  gave  a  few  very  inter- 
esting figures,  as  follows: 

"The  heaviest  weight  of  the  complete  boiler  that  is  recorded 
is  the  Santa  Fe  tandem  compound  decapod  by  the  American 
Locomotive   Company,    which    weighs    66,313    lbs.      That   indi- 
cates, at  once,  in  order  to  be  safe  and  leave  some  little  mar- 
gin, that  a  general  boiler  shop  crane  which  is  going  to  handle 
all  kinds  of  boilers  should  not  be  of  less  than  35  tons'  capac- 
ity.   The  next  item  worthy  of  note  is  that  of  cabs;    the  heavi- 
est wooden  cab  reported  weighs  1,520  lbs.,  and  the  heaviest 
steel  cabs  will  weigh  over  1,000  lbs.  more  than  wooden  cabs. 
A  full  set  of  frames  on  the  engine  referred  to  weighs  21,200 
lbs.,   which   indicates  that  a  10-ton  crane  is  not  sufficient  to 
handle  them,  and  will  probably  require  a  15-ton  crane.    A  pair 
of  cylinders  bolted  together  complete  in  the  case  of  the  same 
heavy  Santa  Fe  tandem  compound  decapod  engine  will  weigh 
27,420  lbs.,  showing  at  once  nothing  less  than  a  15-ton  crane 
would  be  safe  to  provide  for  handling  that  class  of  work. 
The   heaviest   driving   axle   reported,    referring   to   the   same 
engine,  weighs  1,875  lbs.;  a  pair  of  driving  wheels  on  axles  the 
same  engine,  being  the  main  wheel  with  eccentric  and  straps 
on,  weighs  9,855  lbs.     Engine  truck  complete,  Atlantic  type. 
New  York  Central  engine,  weighs  10,250  lbs.,  something  over 
5  tons.     The  tender  tank  reported  by  the  Baldwin  Company 
weighs  13,680  lbs.,  showing  at  once  that  a  7V^-ton  crane  is 
necessary;    the  tender  truck  complete,  9,060  lbs.;    the  tender 
complete,  without  coal  or  water,  48,900  lbs." 
INDIVIDUAL    PAPERS. 
Draw  Bars  Between  Locomotives  and  Tenders. — This  paper, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Bartlett  (Boston  &  Maine),  is  presented  in  ab- 
stract.   Mr.  Wm.  Forsyth  differed  with  the  author  with  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  springs  and  believed  that  the  employment 
of  friction  draft  gear  on  the  rear  ends  of  tenders  would  reduce 
the   duty  of  the  engine  draft  gear.     Mr.   Bartlett  stated   his 
opinion  that  there  should  be  a  positive  tie,  with  no  lost  motion 
between  engines  and  tenders.     This  was  the  more  necessary 
with  large  locomotives.     Mr,  Vaughan  believed  a  spring  con- 
nection desirable,  because  it  made  it  possible  to  utilize  a  por- 
tion of  the  weight  of  the  tender  to  assist  in  steadying  the 
engine.    A  flat  buffer  was  preferred  to  a  rounded  form,  because 
of  providing  wearing  area  and  preventing  cutting  on  curves. 
Mr.  Van  Alstyne  favored   spring  connections,  and  argued   in 
favor  of  greater  capacity  of  the  springs.     He  also  believed 
wide,  flat  wearing  plates  desirable.    The  discussion  was  decid- 
edly favorable  to  spring  connections. 

At  this  point  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  D.  Casanave,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  was  read,  stating  that  that  road  would 
install  a  locomotive  testing  plant  as  a  part  of  their  exhibit  at 
the  St.  I^uis  Exposition,  requesting  the  association  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  four  to  represent  the  association  in  connection 
with  tests  of  locomotives  on  the  plant.  Mr.  F.  H.  Clark  (C, 
B.  &  Q.)  presented  resolutions  authorizing  the  president  to 
appoint  this  committee.  This  important  project  evidently  im- 
pressed the  members.     The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Internal  Combustion  Engines. — This  paper  will  appear  in 
abstract.  Mr.  Soule  did  not  think  that  the  author  had  given 
fair  consideration  to  the  steam  engine.  He  showed  from  the 
published  accounts  of  the  Collinwood  shops  that  a  horse  power 
could  be  delivered  at  the  motors  on  a  consumption  of  3  lbs. 
of  coal  and  did  not  consider  the  gas  engine  as  a  strong  com- 
petitor of  steam. 

The  Metric  System. — Mr.  Angus  Sinclair  presented  an  indi- 
vidual paper  urging  the  association  to  take  official  action  con- 
demning all  legislation  intended  to  promote  the  adoption  of 
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tie  metric  system  in  this  country,  and  including  resolutions 
,\-bich  the  author  suggested  in  this  connection.     The  paper 
Aas  directed  against  the  bill  which  will  be  again  brought  be- 
ore  Congress  with  the  object  of  compelling  the  use  of  the 
iietric  system  in  government  work,  and  cited  as  an  objection 
;he  fact  that  nothing  but  confusion  would  result.    Experience 
u  so-called  metric  countries  abroad  had  proven  that  the  old 
inits  remained  in  use,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  not  only 
mpossible  to  generally  Introduce  the  metric  system  in  this 
ountry,  but  it  was  entirely  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  do  so 
a  order  to  maintain  trade  with  metric  countries.    The  paper 
iresented  the  case  ably  and  concisely.     After  a  very  short 
uiscussion  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  committing  the  asso- 
iation  to  a  policy  adverse  to  the  metric  system. 
Light  for  Locomotive  Headlights. — Mr.  Wm.  Mcintosh  read 
a  brief  statement  concerning  various  methods  of  lighting  loco- 
motive headlights  which  will  be  referred  to  more  fully  in  a 
iuture  issue. 

Effect  of  Tonnage  Rating  Upon  the  Cost  of  Conducting 
Transportation. — This  paper  will  appear  in  abstract  Opinions 
expressed  in  the  discussion  were  generally  favorable  to  the 
views  of  the  author  as  to  the  desirability  of  reducing  max- 
imum tonnage  ratings  to  a  basis  which  would  permit  of  eco- 
nomical operation. 

DISCUSSION  OF  COMM.ITTEE  REPORTS. 

Revision  of  Standards. — The  adoption  of  M.  C.  B.  standards 
for  bolt  heads  and  nuts  was  recommended;  also  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  backs  of  flanges  of  driving  wheels  be  not 
less  than  4  ft.  5Vi  ins.  It  was  suggested  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  revise  the  shrinkage  allowance  for  driving-wheel 
tires  to  provide  for  cast-steel  wheel  centers.  The  standard 
tire  section  was  found  to  contain  an  error,  and  should  be 
made  to  conform  to  that  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association.  At  pres- 
ent steel  tubes  are  not  provided  for  in  the  standard  tube  speci- 
fications. It  was  recommended  that  these  be  included,  that 
the  M.  C.  B.  standard  axles  and  journal  boxes  be  adopted  by 
this  association  and  that  committees  be  appointed  to  revise 
the  specifications  of  cast-iron  wheels  for  tenders,  and  to  revise 
the  air  brake  and  signal  instructions.  The  recommendations 
were  approved. 

Piston  Valves. — Mr,  F.  H.  Clark  presented  the  subject,  calling 
attention  to  the  apparent  preference  for  the  hollow  piston 
valve  because  of  its  superior  balancing  features.  Relief  valves 
were  believed  to  be  somewhat  deficient  in  meeting  the  expec- 
tations. Considerable  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  the 
use  of  L-shaped  rings.  The  shape  of  the  section  was  impor- 
tant, and  a  short  lip  of  the  L  seemed  to  be  satisfactory.  Good 
results  had  been  secured  from  the  new  balanced  slide  valve 
(the  American).  A  flexible  connection  in  the  valve  stem  was 
recommended  in  order  to  reduce  the  wear  of  valves.  Straight 
bridges  were  believed  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  those  cut 
diagonally. 

Mr.  Van  Alstyne  reported  a  difference  of  6  to  1  in  favor  of 
piston  valves  in  the  matter  of  valve  failures  and  7  to  1  in 
Baldwin  and  cross  compounds,  running  in  the  same  service. 
A  speaker  gave,  from  the  standpoint  of  traveling  engineers,  a 
very  favorable  opinion  of  piston  valves.  He  referred  to  the 
weight  of  large  valves  as  an  important  matter  requiring  at- 
tention. Mr.  John  Player  presented  interesting  comments  on 
piston  valve  practice,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  another 
issue.  It  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  while  piston 
valves  were  not  perfect,  they  constituted  an  improvement  over 
the  old  form  of  slide  valves.  Mr.  David  Brown  compared  the 
piston  valve  to  "a  new  baby  in  the  family  which  needed  look- 
ing after."  The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  re- 
ferred to  the  executive  committee. 

Recent  Improvements  in  Boiler  Design. — This  report  will 
appear  in  abstract.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  indicated  the  great  im- 
portance of  wider  water  spaces,  not  only  at  the  mud  rings,  but 
also  at  the  crown  sheets.  Flue  troubles  were  not  taken  care 
of  completely  by  anybody,  and  by  most  people  not  at  all.  They 
constituted  a  very  serious  problem.  Mr.  Player  made  an  ad- 
mirable argument  for  better  circulation  of  water  in  boilers. 
This  report  led  to  a  rather  lengthy  discussion  of  the  details 


of  boiler  construction.  Mr,  O.  H.  Reynolds  directed  attention 
to  D.  K.  Clark's  recommendations  for  tube  spacing,  which  if 
carried  out  to-day  would  lead  to  much  larger  spacing.  He 
wished  to  have  tests  made  to  demonstrate  the  facts  with  re- 
spect to  tube  spacing.  Mr.  Humphrey  made  a  strong  plea  for 
further  investigation  of  boiler  troubles  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining how  to  construct  boilers  to  overcome  present  troubles. 
He  believed  that  if  the  association  considered  this  subject 
only,  next  year,  the  time  would  be  well  spent,  so  important 
was  it.  The  committee  was  continued,  with  instructions  to 
carry  on  investigations  at  the  expense  of  the  association. 

Electrically  Driven  Shops. — Mr.  C.  A.  Seley,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  presented  this  admirable  report,  which  is 
printed  nearly  in  full  in  this  issue.  The  speaker  favored  a 
three-wire  system  for  general  shop  requirements.  For  lamp 
circuits  IIU  volts  offered  decided  advantages.  He  was  satisfied 
to  accept  100  per  cent,  field  control  and  4  to  1  speed  variation 
with  a  three-wire  system  for  new  shops  now  under  construc- 
tion under  his  direction.  It  was  a  simple  system,  and  sim- 
plicity in  electrical  matters  was  very  desirable.  Mr.  R.  U. 
Soule  considered  condensing  apparatus  for  power  plants  unde- 
sirable. He  also  mentioned  crane  service  as  one  absolute 
necessity  in  modern  shops.  Mr.  Soule  referred  to  the  absence 
of  large  cranes  in  the  new  shops  of  the  Great  Northern  at 
St.  Paul  as  an  interesting  development.  Mr.  Pomeroy  spoke 
in  favor  of  field  control  of  various  speed  motors,  it  being  com- 
mercially and  electrically  desirable.  The  maintenance  of  the 
horse  power  through  the  range  of  speeds  was  necessary.  Such 
motors  were  fully  developed  and  were  considered  standard 
commercially.  Such  motors  would  stand  much  higher  over- 
load at  the  low  than  at  high  speeds.  Variable  speeds  without 
loss  of  efficiency  were  important.  Variations  of  three  ,to  one 
on  two  wires  had  been  successfully  used  at  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Vickers  &  Maxim  in  England. 

Mr.  Vaughan  discussed  the  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  four-wire,  multiple  voltage  system  of  the  Crocker- Wheeler 
Co.,  at  the  Collinwood  shops.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
additional  shop  output  necessary  to  obtain  the  returns  from  a 
variable  speed  system  was  only  a  little  over  2Va  per  cent,;  if 
that  amount  of  increased  output  was  obtained  with  a  system  of 
speed  control,  the  additional  cost  was  fully  justified.  He  was 
positive  that  far  more  than  2V^  per  cent,  was  obtained  because 
of  the  convenience  of  speed  changing  on  the  machines.  The 
machine  attendants  acquired  the  habit  of  changing  speeds  to 
suit  the  work,  and  thus  secure  the  maximum  output  of  ma- 
chines. He  considered  speed  control  one  of  the  most  valuable 
factors  obtainable  in  a  shop.  He  also  put  the  question  of  indi- 
vidual driving  squarely  "up  to  the  machine  tool  builders." 
If  machines  were  built  for  the  direct  application  of  motors 
at  the  same  price  as  for  belt  connection,  it  cost  no  more  for 
motors  than  for  belts,  shafting  and  accessories.  Tools  for 
variable  speed  motors  (not  for  expensive  gear  changes) 
should  be  no  more  expensive  than  belts  and  accessories. 
Tools  which  would  cost  |250  or  more  should  be  so  constructed. 
[This  is  a  new  view  of  individual  driving  which  is  as  impor- 
tant as  it  is  radical. — Euiixjb.]  The  speaker  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  four-wire  system.  Four  wires  cost  little  more 
than  three  after  the  conduits  were  in.  Lighting  by  two  120 
volt  arc  lamps  in  series  was  entirely  satisfactory  at  Collin- 
wood. He  did  not  believe  that  commutation  would  be  satis- 
factory in  large  ranges  of  speeds  with  field  control  on  what 
he  called  the  standard  motor.  The  three-wire  system  did  give 
a  constant  horse  power  over  the  entire  range.  This  had  been 
considered  necessary,  but  the  speaker  was  not  sure  that  it 
was.  For  example,  it  required  nearly  three  times  as  much 
power  to  double  the  speed  of  a  planer,  and  further  informa- 
tion was  necessary.  For  a  load  factor,  he  had  found  30  per 
cent,  sufficient  to  cover  actual  practice. 

Locomotive  Front  Ends. — Mr.  Vaughan  spoke  of  the  Ameri- 
can Engineer  tests  as  establishing  the  conditions  of  the 
"front  end"  of  a  locomotive  of  the  size  of  that  at  Purdue 
University  as  thoroughly  as  they  ever  would  be.  This  was 
a  good  basis  for  further  work,  applying  the  results  already 
obtained  to  larger  engines.    This  would  not  be  as  difficult  or 
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elaborate  as  the  earlier  work,  and  the  committee  wished  to 
be  continued  to  conduct  laboratory  tests  on  a  larger  engine. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Clark  (C,  B.  &  Q.)  reported  in  general  terms  the 
results  of  a  road  trial  of  the  formula  given  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  report.  This  work  showed  that  the  engine  steamed 
rather  more  freely  with  the  larger  stacks.  Mr.  Vaughan  also 
reported  on  road  tests  on  locomotives  with  54  and  74  in.  front 
ends,  in  which  it  was  found  that  the  formulae  seem  to  apply 
to  larger  engines.  The  road  tests  were  not  yet  completed,  and 
the  report  next  year  will  probably  be  of  far  greater  value  than 
any  which  can  be  given  now.  Mr.  Quereau  believed  that  lab- 
oratory tests  only  could  give  conclusive  results.  He  believed 
the  work  to  be  in  good  hands  with  promise  of  good  results. 
The  committee  was  continued.  Before  the  vote  was  taken  a 
graceful  tribute  was  paid  the  Amkkican  Engineer  by  Profes- 
sor Goss  for  its  service  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of 
these  tests. 

Standard  Pipe  Unions. — This  committee  recommended  that 
the  association  should  appoint  a  delegate  to  attend  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of  Stationary  Engineers, 
to  co-operate  with  that  organization  with  reference  to  this 
subject.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  association  at  once  adopted 
the  standard  which  was  presented  last  year,  thus  settling  the 
question  at  once  as  far  as  this  association  is  concerned. 

Ton-Mile  Statistics. — This  brief  report  will  be  presented  in 
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tlilbty-sevea^th  annual  convention,  saratoga,  june  29  to 

July   1. 


The  convention  was  opened  by  the  president,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Marden,  with  what  appeared  to  be  the  largest  attendance  in 
the  history  of  the  association  and  larger  than  that  of  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Association.  The  convention  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  George  H.  Daniels,  of  the  New  York  Central.  Mr. 
Marden's  presidential  address  began  with  a  review  of  the  un- 
precedented commercial  condition  of  the  country.  Referring 
to  the  accomplishment  of  freight-car  interchange,  the  speaker 
said,  "Progress  should  be  our  watchword."  The  most  impor- 
tant work  at  hand  was  the  adoption  of  the  standard  car.  A 
high  tribute  was  paid  to  the  association  in  its  administration 
of  car  interchange  by  a  statement  of  the  fact  that  but  sixteen 
cases  had  been  submitted  to  the  Arbitration  Committee  during 
the  year.  The  speaker  also  reviewed  the  papers  and  reports 
individually. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  showed  a  total  membership  of 
534,  and  an  increase  of  119,923  cars  in  the  equipment  repre- 
sented. The  funds  on  hand  amounted  to  |6,883.29,  with  no 
unpaid  bills. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Moseley,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
in  an  address  presented  an  argument  for  interchangeability 
in  couplers,  basing  it  upon  a  legal  case  involving  a  Miller  and 
M.  C.  B.  coupler  between  a  locomotive  tender  and  a  dining  car. 
The  new  law  would  cover  such  cases,  and  the  safety-appliance 
law  would  soon  cover  all  cars.  He  quoted  figures  to  show  the 
effect  of  the  safety-appliance  law  in  decreasing  the  injuries 
and  fatalities  in  railroad  service,  A  more  rigid  compliance 
with  the  law  was  being  demanded  by  organizations  of  em- 
ployees, and  the  speaker  desired  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
association  to  this  fact  and  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  equip- 
ment up  to  the  highest  standard  as  to  safety  appliances. 
Septemuer  1  would  see  a  radical  change  in  the  law  which 
will  compel  proper  maintenance  in  this  respect.  Incident- 
ally, Mr.  Moseley  gave  deserved  credit  to  Mr.  M.  N.  P'orney  for 
a  large  part  in  the  development  of  construction  and  methods 
to  reduce  the  dangers  to  which  trainmen  are  exposed.  Mr. 
Moseley  wished  to  include  In  the  safety-appliance  law  the 
standard  and  recommended  practices  of  the  association,  and 
hoped  this  might  be  accomplished.  It  was  ordered  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  upon  safety  appliances,  and  that  this  com- 
mittee be  continued  from  year  to  year. 


abstract.  It  showed  that  the  usual  mileage  allowance  for 
switch  engines  was  about  twice  too  high,  Mr.  Fowler 
went  into  the  history  of  this  subject,  showing  that  the  present 
unit  was  the  result  of  averaging  a  number  of  guesses.  He  de- 
sired to  have  the  work  of  the  committee  continued  to  include 
tests,  by  a  convenient  recording  dynamometer,  to  secure  data 
as  to  the  actual  work  done  by  switch  engines.  Mr, 
Quereau  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  ascertaining  facts  as  to  the 
cost  of  operating  this  equipment  and  thought  it  wrong  to 
perpetuate  the  practice  of  guessing  the  mileage.  He  would 
like  to  use  a  ton  mile  basis  in  order  to  show  what  switch  en- 
gines cost  in  terms  of  work  done,  but  did  not  know  how  to 
do  this.  If  this  equipment  costs  30  cents  per  mile  it  was  well  to 
know  it.  The  result  of  a  long  discussion  was  a  vote  to  con- 
tinue the  committee  for  positive  recommendation  next  year 
after  conference  with  the  American  Railway  Association. 

Mr.  L.  K.  Pomeroy  presented  an  interesting  discussion  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  art  in  the  subject  of  steam  tur- 
bines and  their  advantages  over  reciprocating  engines. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  W.  H,  Lewis; 
first  vice-president,  P.  H,  Peck;  second  vice-president,  H,  F, 
Ball;  third  vice-president,  J.  F.  Deems;  treasurer,  Angus 
Sinclair. 

After  tnis  action  this  very  successful  convention  adjourned."^ 


TOPICAL  DISCUSSIONS. 

Four-wheel  vs.  Six-wheel  Trucks  for  Passenger  Cars,— Mr, 
W.  P.  Appleyard  stated  that  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  was  running  60-ft,  passenger  cars  on  four-wheel 
trucks  with  satisfactory  results,  the  cars  weighing  from  70,000 
to  80,000  lbs.,  and  had  4^4  by  8-in.  journals.  Satisfactory  ex- 
perience with  four-wheel  trucks  was  reported  from  the  Santa 
Fe  and  the  Jersey  Central.  They  seemed  to  be  satisfactory 
where  used. 

Ideal  Arrangement  for  Repair  Shops  of  Small  Capacity. — 
Mr.  G.  N.  Dow  described  the  repair-shop  facilities  on  the  Lake 
Shore  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  where  2,500  cars  are  handled  per 
day.    This  plant  will  be  referred  to  again. 

Modification  in  Height  of  Drop  for  Testing  Axles. — Mr.  E.  D. 
Nelson  showed  that  the  M.  C.  B,  drop  tests  are  too  severe  for 
iron  axles,  which  had  led  to  complaints  from  manufacturers. 
He  had  found  by  investigation  that  comparatively  few  iron 
axles  were  made  outside  of  railroad  shops,  and  did  not  recom- 
mend a  change.  He  thought  it  advisable  to  secure  uniformity 
in  axles  of  iron  and  steel.  The  discussion  showed  that  it  was 
becoming  difficult  to  obtain  scrap  axles;  that  while  they  would 
not  stand  tests  as  well  as  steel,  they  seldom  failed  in  service. 
This  discussion  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  "last  wail" 
of  scrap-iron  axles  as  far  as  discussions  before  this  association 
are  concerned. 

Steel  Cars. — Mr.  A.  L.  Humphrey  opened  the  discussion  by 
predicting  that  in  a  few  years  no  cars  other  than  steel  will 
be  built.  He  had  found  composite  cars  of  steel  and  wood  as 
satisfactory  as  all  steel  cars  as  to  repairs.  The  all  steel  car 
was  better  able  to  withstand  wrecks.  He  had  found  more 
corrosion  in  the  case  of  composite  cars.  A  steel  frame  box 
car  was  considered  a  possibility.  The  speaker  believed  that 
the  time  of  the  steel  car  had  arrived.  Attention  was  needed 
to  provide  adequate  draft  gear  and  prevent  corrosion.  Steel 
cars  were  here  to  stay,  and  corrosion  must  be  provided  for. 
The  speaker  considered  corrosion  as  vitally  important.  Mr, 
Sanderson  made  a  point  of  the  fact  that  composite  cars  nee(\ 
not  weigh  more  than  all  steel  cars, 

Mr.  Seley  spoke  favorably  of  composite  construction.  He 
thought  it  proper  to  lay  aside  the  theory  that  the  underframe 
should  carry  all  the  load.  He  believed  it  desirable  to  utilize 
the  side  framing  as  trusses  to  aid  in  carrying  the  load.  He 
cited  the  weights  and  experience  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
with  composite  construction,  (This  series  of  cars  has  been 
illustrated  in  this  journal. — Editob.)  The  weights  and  per- 
formance   were    satisfactory.      The  trussed  steel  side  frame 
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box  cars  on  that  road  had  not  been  at  the  shop  for  repairs. 
Steel  frames  for  box  cars  were  also  considered  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  proper  strength  for    the    end    construction. 
The  only  steel  underframe  car  the  speaker  would  build  would 
be  a  flat  car.    His  preference  was  distinctly  for  composite  con- 
struction.   The  cost,  the  proportion  of  revenue  load,  the  labor 
required  for  repairs  were  all  favorable  to  that  construction. 
The  speaker  referred  to  the  report  of  cost  of  repairs  of  com- 
posite cars  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  as  stated  by  Mr.  \\f.  H. 
Lewis  in  our  June  issue.      Mr.   Seley  had  found  no  serious 
.orroaion  in  the  framing  of  Norfolk  &  Western  cars  after  two 
years'  service.     Painting  was  important.     He  presented  the 
claims  of  the  composite  car  from  the  standpoint  of  success- 
ful and  entirely  satisfactory  practice  and  based  his  opinion 
upon  experience  with  a  series  of  designs  of  his  own.    These 
facts  were  not  as  plainly  stated  as  this,  but  the  opinions  are 
well  founded  and  well  and  definitely  supported  by  experience. 
Mr.  Ball  wished  to  see  the  association  go  on  record  in  favor 
of  steel  members  in  underframes  to  take  care  of  buffing  and 
pulling  stresses.       Mr,   Bentley  did  not  believe  corrosion   a 
serious  matter.    His  experience  covered  16,000  steel  cars.    Mr, 
Mcintosh  said  tnat  the  exterior  surface  of  cars  could  be  pro- 
tected from  corrosion  by  painting,  and  the  inside  would  take 
care  of  itself.    He  considered  this  question  a  "bugbear."    Mr. 
Mendenhall  said  that  it  would  pay  to  build  steel  cars  if  they 
were  to  be  thrown  away  after  five  years,  because  of  the  addi- 
tional carrying  capacity. 

INDIVIDUAL,  PAPERS. 
A  Review  of  Decisions  of  the  Arbitration  Committee,  an  in- 
dependent paper  by  G.  L,  Fowler. — The  record  of  the  work 
of  this  committee  for  twenty-four  years  is  characterized  as 
"an  unbroken  record  of  consistency,  equity  and  justice."  The 
author  of  the  paper  pays  high  tribute  to  the  committee,  to  its 
members  and  to  the  association  for  the  high-minded  adminis- 
tration of  the  difficult  work  of  arbitration,  which  had  rendered 
possible  the  present  interchange  methods.  The  paper  analyzes 
the  decisions  of  the  more  than  600  cases  ruled  upon  and  dis- 
cusses the  underlying  principles  involved.  These  center  about 
the  defect  card  as  an  authorization  for  making  repairs,  the 
principle  of  inspection  for  safety,  the  responsibility  of  owners, 
the  basis  of  repairs  as  a  courtesy  and  not  a  money-making 
possibility,  the  use  of  wrong  material  and  other  Vv'ell-known 
tenets  of  the  rules.  One  effect  of  the  paped  will  be  an  awak- 
ening of  appreciation  of  the  admirable  work  of  the  arbitration 
committee,  another  will  be  a  better  understanding  of  some 
of  the  principles  mentioned. 

The  Metric  System. — Mr.  Sinclair  read  the  same  paper  before 
both  associations.  This  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
report  of  the  discussions  at  the  Master  Mechanics'  Convention. 
The  resolutions  offered  ii  the  paper  were  adopted  after  a  very 
brief  discussion,  and  the  subject  disposed  of.  The  metric 
system  was  emphatically  "turned  down"  by  both  associations. 

Discussions  op  committee  reports. 

Tests  of  M.  C.  B.  Couplers. — This  report  described  the  new 
coupler  drop  testing  machine.  A  separate  knuckle  test  was 
recommended,  and  a  revision  of  the  coupler  si)ecifications  pro- 
posed. In  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  coupler  changes 
in  the  contour  seemed  to  be  necessary,  and  it  was  recom- 
mended that  this  be  done  by  progressive  changes.  The  com- 
mittee favored  the  "improved  lines"  of  the  Buckeye  Malleable 
Iron  &  Coupler  Company. — This  discussion,  and  in  fact, 
the  report  itself,  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  construction 
of  couplers  and  attachments  for  pulling  cars  out  of  sharp 
curves  when  the  knuckle  slots  and  pin-holes  are  abandoned. 
Several  speakers  argued  for  a  more  perfect  fit  between 
knuckles  and  couplers.  A  machine  job  instead  of  rough  fitting 
was  desired.  The  holes  should  be  drilled  and  the  pins  turned. 
The  committee  recommended  an  increase  in  deflection  in  the 
guard  arm  test.  The  minimum  weight  specified  in  previous 
specifications  was  omitted.  A  new  jerk  test  was  suggested, 
which  would  permit  of  submitting  the  test  to  one  instead  of 
two  couplers  at  a  time.  The  committee  wished  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  unlocking  device  with  a  rod  to  be  operated  from 


both  ends  of  the  end  sills  and  wished  to  continue  efforts  in 
this  direction.  The  solid  knuckle  problem  was  believed  to  be 
solved  by  the  device  suggested  by  the  committee  and  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  the  knuckle  slot  and  pin-hole  was  urged. 
The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  ordered  sub- 
mitted to  letter  ballot. 

.  Outside  Dimensions  of  Box  Cars. — This  committee  submitted 
drawings  of  proposed  construction  of  a  standard  car  (above 
the  floor  framing)  asking  for  criticisms.  The  design  was 
made  to  correspond  with  the  inside  limits  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  and  the  outside  dimensions  recommended 
last  year.  In  the  discussion  several  members  expressed  the 
opinion  that  end  construction  of  cars  were  almost  always  too 
weak.  Very  heavy  construction  should  extend  up  at  least  2 
feet  above  the  floor.  The  committee  explained  that  the  draw 
ings  were  submitted  merely  to  secure  discussion.  A  discussion 
of  details  of  construction  of  a  standard  car  has  actually  be- 
gun. On  this  fact  the  association  is  heartily  congratulated. 
The  committee  was  continued  for  further  report  next  year 
upon  the  design  of  car  framing  above  the  floor. 

Standard  Pipe  Unions. — This  report  is  the  same  as  that  pre- 
sented to  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  being  a  joint 
paper  submitted  to  both  associations.  Mr.  Quereau  was  the 
chairmr.n  of  both  committees.  The  recommended  standard 
was  ordered  submitted  to  letter  ballot. 

Steam  and  Air  Line  Connections. — Mr.  Bell  explained  the 
reason  for  recommending  2-in.  steam  lines.  At  times  from 
15  to  20  minutes  is  required  to  get  steam  through  long  trains 
at  terminals  where  engines  are  changed,  and  this  would  be 
reduced  by  the  use  of  the  larger  pipe.  A  hose  larger  than 
1%  in.  inside  diameter  was  not  considered  desirable.  An 
opening  of  l^y  in.  through  the  gaskets  of  couplings  was  recom- 
mended. Mr,  Seley  characterized  the  report  as  marking  a 
radical  reconstruction  of  practice  in  car  heating  by  steam.  He 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  construction  difficulties  must  be  met. 
The  recommendations  of  tne  committee  were  approved  and 
the  questions  of  location  of  connections  and  size  of  couplers 
were  submitted  to  letter  ballot  as  a  recommended  practice. 

Pedestal  and  Journal  Box  for  5  by  9  in.  Journals. — The 
report  was  at  once  referred  to  letter  ballot  as  recommended 
practice.  ;i     \   --: 

Standard  High  Speed  Foundation  Brake  Gear. — This  report 
will  appear  in  abstract.  Mr.  E.  M.  Herr  paid  the  committee  a 
compliment  upon  the  report.  Mr.  Seley  thought  it  entirely 
feasible  to  make  some  of  the  parts  of  malleable  iron  without 
increasing  weight.  The  recommendations  were  submitted  to 
letter  ballot  as  recommended  practice. 

Proper  Design  and  Construction  of  Tank  Car  Equipment. — 
This  report  was  not  printed  in  advance.  It  contained  a  state- 
ment of  the  elements  of  safe  construction,  covering  the  con- 
struction and  fastenings  of  tanks  and  frames  and  the  pro- 
vision of  safety  valves.  It  showed  tank  car  practice  to  be  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  condition  and  offered  recommendations 
and  plans  for  construction.  This  was  an  admirable  report 
and  very  interesting.  It  included  tests  on  safety  valves  to 
provide  relief  from  dangerous  pressure.  The  report  was  in- 
dorsed and  ordered  submitted  to  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation. It  will  undoubtedly  result  in  putting  tank  car  practice 
in  good  shape.  It  was  stated  that  the  Union  Tank  Line  would 
go  into  the  improvement  of  its  equipment  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  this  extremely  able  report. 

Supervision  of  Standards  and  Recommended  Practice. — This 
report  presented  a  few  changes  of  minor  importance.  It  sug- 
gested a  change  to  maKe  Sheet  19  consistent  with  the  cor- 
responding text,  and  a  change  of  reference  flgures  on  the  air- 
brake defect  and  to  letters.  The  committee  entered  a  protest 
against  unnecessary  changes.  The  recommendations  of  the 
committee  were  ordered  submitted  to  letter  ballot. 

Side  Bearings  and  Center  Plates. — The  conclusions  of  this 
report  will  be  presented  next  month.  Upon  a  motion,  the 
center  plate  proposed  by  the  committee  was  referred  to  the 
committee  for  complete  data  as  to  contour. 
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Draft  Gear. — This  committee  presented  a  voluminous  report 
of  tests  last  year,  and  was  instructed  to  report  upon  the  ser- 
vice of  draft  gear  this  year.  A  record  of  service  has  been  in- 
augurated, but  it  was  thought  necessary  to  wait  for  at  least 
two  years  before  attempting  to  compare  information  with 
reference  to  cost  of  maintenance.  Therefore,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  submit  suggestions  to  be  adopted  as  recommended 
practice.    The  committee  was  continued  for  report  next  year. 

Cast  Iron  Wheels. — Mr.  Waitt  considered  it  very  important 
to  secure  a  conference  between  the  committee  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  wheels.  Mr.  Linstrom  criticised  the  designs  of 
the  wheels.  The  committee  was  continued  to  confer  again 
with   the  manufacturers  for  further  report  next  year. 

INTERCHANGE  RULES. 

The  leading  question  involved  the  following  suggestion  from 
the  Western  Railway  Club  with  reference  to  Rule  2  of  the 
Interchange  Rules: 

"Empty  cars  offered  in  interchange  must  be  accepted  if  in 
safe  and  serviceable  condition,  the  receiving  road  to  be  the 
judge  in  cases  not  provided  for  in  Rules  3  to  54,  inclusive. 
Loaded  cars  offered  in  interchange  must  be  accepted.  If  not 
in  safe  and  serviceable  condition,  the  receiving  road  to  trans- 
fer the  load  at  its  expense." 

The  question  was  generally  considered  as  being  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  association.  A  roll  call  vote  on  submitting 
thp  question  of  letter  ballot  was  decided  adversely.  The  de- 
cisions, throughout,  were  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  arbitration  committee.  The  entire  discussion 
occupied  exactly  two  hours,  and  no  radical  or  very  important 
changes  were  made. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

President,  F.  W.  Brazier;  first  vice-president,  W.  P.  Apple- 
yard;  second  vice-president,  Joseph  Buker;  third  vice-presi- 
dent, W.  E.  Fowler;  treasurer,  John  Kirby. 

The  convention  adjourned. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  Arthur  H.  Fetters  has  been  appointed  assistant  mechani- 
cal engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  with  headquarters 
at  Omaha.  He  has  held  the  position  of  chief  draughtsman  for 
several  years. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Doarnberger  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
International  Railway  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association.  He 
Is  master  boiler  maker  of  the  Norfolk  ft  Western  Railway  at 
Roanoke,  Va. 


Mr.  E.  B,  Thompson  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Minnesota  and  Dakota  division  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western, with  headquarters  at  Winona,  Minn.,  having  been 
transferred  from  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  division  at  Mason 
City,  Iowa.  He  is  succeeded  at  Mason  City  by  Mr.  William 
Hutchinson,  transferred  from  Winona. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Muhlfeld.  recently  appointed  eaneral  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has  had  a  re- 
markable record  of  promotion.  He  was  born  in  1872,  and  was 
educated  at  Purdue  University,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
mechanical  engineering  in  1892.  His  first  railroad  service  was 
in  the  shops  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  at  Fort  Wayne.  After 
serving  as  machinist  apprentice,  locomotive  fireman,  round- 
house foreman  and  general  foreman  on  that  joad.  he  went  to 
the  Grand  Trunk  in  1899  as  master  mechanic  at  Port  Huron, 
and  was  afterward  master  mechanic  at  Montreal.  In  1901  he 
resigned  to  become  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  In- 
tercolonial of  Canada.  In  October,  1902,  he  went  to  the  Balti- 
more ft  Ohio  as  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power,  and  last  February  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  at  Newark,  Ohio.  He  was  promoted  to  his  pres- 
ent position  June  1.  He  Is  undoubtedly  the  youngest  official 
ever  appointed  to  a  position  of  such  responsibility. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Marshall  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  and  the  sul)- 
sidiary  lines.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  P.  S.  Blodgett  last  Octo- 
l)er  Mr.  Marshall  has  been  carrying  the  responsibilities  of 
management  as  general  superintendent.  Mr.  Marshall  has 
had  a  very  unusual  career.  He  began  as  machinist  apprentice 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Locomotive  Worlis  and  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  technical  school  training  became  mecnanical 
engineer  of  the  works.  After  spending  about  eight  years  in 
newspaper  and  consulting  engineering  work,  he  entered  rail- 
road service  May  1,  1897,  as  assistant  superintendent  of  motive 
l)ower  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern.  This  was  six  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  general  superintendent  of  the  Lake  Shore.  His 
success  is  due  to  ability,  good  judgment  and  strong  personal 
traits  which  enable  him  to  surround  himself  with  efficient 
and  loyal  subordinates.  This  joui-nal  announces  his  appoint- 
ment with  pride  because  of  his  former  connection  with  it. 
People  like  to  see  such  men  achieve  the  highest  success,  be- 
cause they  deserve  it. 


EDWARD    GRAFSTROM. 


Those  who  knew  him  will  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  in 
the  emergency  occasioned  by  the  recent  floods  in  Topeka,  Mr. 
Grafstroni  took  an  active  part  in  efforts  to  rescue  those  whose 
lives  were  endangered,  hut  it  was  a  shock  to  all  his  friends 
to  know  that  after  saving  77  people  in  a  small  launch  he  was 
lost  in  the  river.  Mr.  Grafstrom  was  in  charge  of  a  boat  built 
in  the  railroad  shops  at  Topeka  for  rescue  work,  and  in  re- 
turning for  the  last  time  on  June  2  across  the  river,  the  boat 
was  caught  in  the  rapid  water  and  capsized.  All  were  saved 
except  Mr.  Grafstrom.  He  was  an  accomplished  mechanical 
engineer  and  from  natural  ability,  training  and  experience  was 
an  officer  whose  loss  will  be  felt  when  such  men  are  so  greatly 
needed  on  our  railroads.  Readers  will  miss  his  contributions 
to  this  journal.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  acquaintance  and  at- 
tractive personality,  uniformly  courteous  and  of  distinguished 
appearance.  He  was  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  though  a  resi- 
dent of  this  country  for  twenty  years,  remained  a  subject  of 
King  Oscar,  to  whom  he  owed  his  education.  His  first  posi- 
tion in  this  country  was  in  the  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  at 
Altoona.  In  1886  he  went  to  Columbus,  and  in  1892  became 
mechanical  engineer  under  Mr.  S.  P.  Bush,  then  superintendent 
of  motive  power.  In  1899  he  went  to  the  Illinois  Central  as 
mechanical  engineer  and  soon  afterward  entered  the  service 
of  the  Santa  Fe  in  the  same  capacity.  He  held  this  position 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  in  which  he  sacrificed  himself  in 
an  effort  to  save  others. 

The  nobility  of  his  act  and  his  response  to  the  appeals  of 
those  who  were  in  the  greatest  danger  for  days  are  impressive 
and  altogether  fine.  He  was  lost  in  the  culmination  of  his 
character. 

His  friends  have  inaugurated  a  memorial  fund  to  which  the 
members  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders' 
Associations  and  others  will  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute. 
Mr.  S.  P.  Bush  of  the  Buckeye  Malleable  Iron  &  Coupler  Com- 
pany. Columbus,  Ohio,  is  treasurer.  He  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Grafstrom  for  many  years  and  that  the  fund  may  be  a 
large  one  is  the  hope  of  all  of  Mr.  Grafstrom's  friends  and 
associates. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  this  journal  for  transmission 
to  Mr.  Bush. 


An  efficiency  of  1.6  per  cent,  in  a  mechanical  and  chemical 
process  is  very  low  and  it  at  once  suggests  a  great  opportunity 
for  improvement.  This  is  the  figure  given  in  the  paper  by  Mr. 
R.  P,  Bolton,  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, as  the  efficiency  of  the  combined  system  of  apparatus 
from  furnace  to  load  in  operating  the  passenger  elevator  sys- 
tem at  Macy's  department  store  in  New  York  City.  This  1.6 
per  cent,  is  the  proportion  of  heat  in  the  fuel  represented  by 
the  live  load  traveled.    The  elevator  system  is  hydraulic. 
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40.TON    COMPOSITE    GONDOLA    COAL    CARS. 


WITH   TRUSSED   SIDE   FRAMES. 


Having  had  occasion  to  design  a  steel  frame  coal  car  on  the 
lies  of  the  Pennsylvania  class  G-n  gondola,  similar  to  those 
i    use   by   the    Berwind-White   Coal    Mining   Company,    Mr. 


29  U 


steel  construction.  In  this  he  agrees  with  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  adoption  of  composite  construction  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western.  In  fact,  Mr.  King  says:  "The  general 
type  of  frame  follows  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Seley,  for- 
merly of  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  noth- 
ing better  has  yet  come  under  my  observation." 
The  Norfolk  &  Western  construction  was  described  in  this 


DESTON    FOR    A    40-TON    COMIHISITE   (;ONlK)LA    COAL.   CAB. 


George  I.  King,  of  the  Middletown  Car  Works,  has  sent  a 
drawing  showing  how  easily  steel  fiames  may  be  applied 
without  changing  the  general  dimensions  or  the  trucks.  The 
steel  structure  is  built  into  or  around  the  wooden  structure 
with  a  simple  substitution  of  steel  for  wood  in  the  sills  and 
sides.  Instead  of  pressed  steel  side  stakes,  trusses  of  angles, 
channels  and  plates  are  used.  These  help  to  carry  the  load. 
The  center  sills  are  15-in.,  33-lb.  channels;  the  side  sills  are 
10-in.,  15-lb.  channels  and  the  end  sills  are  5-16-in.  plates.  The 
drawing  shows  the  construction  of 
the  bolsters  and  side  frames  and  the 
sizes  of  the  members  are  indicated. 
To  support  the  hoppers,  3  by  1  in. 
straps  are  used  and  the  floors  of 
the  hoppers  are  stiffened  by  4  by 
3li;  by  %  in.  angles. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  finished 
design,  but  a  study  in  the  applica- 
tion of  steel  in  this  way.    Mr.  King 
believes  that  the  steel  frame  offers 
a  good   many   advantages  over   all 
steel    construction    for   coal   carry- 
ing   equipment,    particularly    from    the    standpoint    of    cor- 
rosion.      He    is    inclined    to   think    that   the    life    of   the  all- 
steel    car    for    coal    will   "be    much    shorter    than    originally 
estimated,  for  reasons  which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
service.    Steel  frames  with  wood  sides  and  floors  can  be  built 
for  less  cost  than  all  steel  cars  and  the  elements  of  the  struc- 
ture supplying  strength  and  durability  are  protected  from  the 
scouring  action  of  the  coal.     If  properly  painted,  when  first 
put  in,  these  members  should  last  much  longer  than  the  all- 


journal  in  June,  1899,  page  187;  April,  1900,  page  100;  February, 
1901,  page  42;  May,  1902,  page  140  and  June,  1902,  page  181. 


A    FILLET    TOOL    FOR    CAR    AXLES. 


This  device  was  developed  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Fildes,  foreman  of 
the  car  department  machine  shop  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern  Railway  at  Englewood,  111.  It  is  used  to  turn 
up  journal  fillets  when  they  are  worn  and  the  journal  itself 


VIEW   OF   THE   FILLET   IXKJL   IN   ITS   CiUIUING    SHELL   .VND     METHOD   OF    .U'I'LVl.N*.    IN    THE   L.VTHE. 

does  not  require  turning.  If  the  journal  is  worn  out  of  true, 
even  slightly,  the  fillet  cannot  be  turned  up  on  the  lathe 
without  turning  up  the  whole  journal  as  well.  This  device 
goes  in  the  lathe  and  the  small  tool  in  one  of  the  halves  of 
the  shell,  which  closely  resembles  a  pair  of  bearing  brasses,  is 
used  to  turn  the  fillet,  making  it  true  with  the  journal.  The 
engravings  show  the  shell,  the  key  for  holding  the  two  parts 
in  place  and  the  device  put  together  in  the  lathe  ready  for 
service.  -;,•■.> 
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PROPOSED    SHOPS -LEHIGH    VALLEY    RAILROAD. 


At  Saybe,  Pa. 


A  brief  statement  of  the  plan  for  the  new  shops  of  this  road 
at  Sayre  was  made  last  month.  Mr.  Berg  has  furnished  draw- 
ings of  the  proposed  ground  plan  and  sections  of  the  principal 
buildings,  which  are  presented  as  indicating  the  interesting 
character  of  the  main  building.  This  arrangement  gives 
unique  crane  service,  as  shown  by  the  section. 

The  roof  construction  of  such  a  build-ing  presents  an  inter- 
esting problem.  Over  the  erecting  shop  bays  a  monitor  with 
inclined  sides  will  furnish  light  and  ventilation.  The  roof  in- 
termediate between  these  bays  will  be  of  saw-tooth  construc- 
tion and  will  be  supported  by  columns,  as  indicated.  These 
columns  will  furnish  supports  for  countershafting  and  thus 
permit  of  keeping  the  belting  out  of  the  way  of  the  cranes. 

The  locomotive  shop  buildings  will  be  the  first  to  be  com- 
pleted. The  main  locomotive  shop  will  have  an  erecting  shop 
with  48  erecting  pits,  divided  into  east  and  west  sections,  each 
section  being  60  x  627  ft.  Between  the  two  sections  will  be 
the  machine  shop,  156  x  627  ft.  At  one  end  of  the  building 
will  be  the  boiler  shop,  121  x  366  ft.  The  machine  shop  will 
be  divided  into  two  bays,  each  60  ft.  wide,  and  a  central  bay 
36  ft.  wide.  The  central  bay  will  have  a  gallery  over  it  for  the 
heating  apparatus,  toilets,  lavatories,  lockers,  etc.  The  space 
under  the  gallery  will  be  utilized  for  small  machinery,  bench 
work,  link  and  motion  work,  tool  room,  etc.  Between  each 
erecting  shop  and  the  machine  shop  there  is  a  42-ft.  space, 
627  ft.  long,  called  a  covered  yard.  This  space  is  to  be  used 
as  an  overflow  storage  ground  for  both  the  erecting  and  ma- 
chine departments,  making  a  conveniently  located  space  inside 
the  building  in  place  of  an  open  yard  outside  the  building  for 
storage  of  dismantled  parts  and  miscellaneous  materials.  In 
this  space  will  be  located  the  storage  pits,  lye  vats,  tire  shrink- 
ing platforms,  etc.  This  plan  gives  the  result  that  all  "locomo- 
tive repair  work,  with  exception  of  blacksmith  and  forge  work, 
will  be  conducted  in  one  large  building,  with  overhead  crane? 
serving  all  important  points. 

The  erecting  shop  is  designed  as  a  transverse  shop  with 
heavy  overhead  traveling  cranes  for  transferring  engines  over 
others  standing  on  the  pits.  This  system  corresponds  to  the 
practice  of  the  most  recently  built  large  locomotive  repair 
plants  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  at  Reading,  Pa.;  the 
I^ke  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  at  Collinwood,  O., -^md  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  at  McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 


.  The  capacity  of  the  overhead  cranes  in  the  erecting  shop 
will  be  120  tons  on  the  upper  level  and  15  tons  on  the  lower 
level.  The  overhead  cranes  in  the  machine  shop  and  covered 
yards  will  have  a  capacity  of  15  tons.  All  the  cranes  will  ex- 
tend into  the  boiler  shop. 

The  details  of  the  power  plant  and  machinery  have  not  been 
finally  determined.  All  power  transmission  and  lighting  will 
be  by  electricity.  The  machinery  in  the  machine  shop  will  be 
driven  by  a  combination  of  individual  and  group  drives. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  future  extensions  and 
additions,  and  the  new  buildings  will  be  grouped  in  connection 
with  the  present  buildings  so  as  to  give  a  practical  and 
economically  working  shop  plant.  The  buildings  will  generally 
have  concrete  foundations,  brick  walls,  steel  frame  and  roof 
trusses,  covered  with  slag  roofing  laid  on  armored  concrete. 
The  floors  will  be  generally  wood  on  concrete  beds.  In  the 
higher  grade  buildings  the  top  floor  will  be  maple,  in  other 
buildings  yellow  pine.  The  blacksmith  shop  and  part  of  the 
boiler  shop  will  have  cinder  floors.  Side  windows  will  have 
plain  glass  and  in  the  main  locomotive  shop  factory  ribbed 
glass.  Roof  lights  and  monitor  lights  will  be  wired  glass.  The 
heating  of  the  main  shop  will  be  by  a  hot  air  blower  system, 
the  fans  being  run  by  motors  and  the  heater  units  supplied 
with  exhaust  steam  from  the  power  plant.  All  other  buildings 
will  be  heated  by  direct  steam  radiation.  All  pipes  and  main 
wiring  will  be  conducted  from  the  central  power  plant  through 
an  underground  tunnel  and  ducts  to  the  various  buildings. 
Proper  provision  will  be  made  for  water  supply,  fire  service, 
drainage,  sewerage,  sanitary  arrangements,  etc. 

The  design,  construction  and  equipment  of  the  new  shops 
will  be  in  charge  of  Walter  G.  Berg,  chief  engineer,  and  H.  D. 
Taylor,  superintendent  motive  power. 


The  British  Westinghouse  Company  are  building  for  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  of  London  four  turbo  alter- 
nators, each  having  a  normal  capacity  of  5.500  kw.  and  de- 
signed for  50  per  cent,  overload,  which  will  give  a  maximum 
capacity  of  8,250  kw.,  or  approximately  11,000  h.p.  each.  Thes-' 
will  be  the  largest  turbines  ever  built,  and  no  larger  single- 
cylinder  engines  have  ever  been  constructed.  In  fact  there 
are  few  engines  of  any  kind  having  greater  power.  The 
space  occupied  by  each  unit  will  be  29  x  14  x  12  ft.  high.  The 
turbines  will  operate  with  steam  at  165  lbs.  per  square  inch 
and  will  make  1,000  revolutions  per  minute. 
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THE  PIECE-WORK  SYSTEM  FROM  A   PIECE-WORKER'S 

STANDPOINT. 


Bv  H.  B.  Kci'A'fiB. 


(Concluded  from  page  23S.) 


(Copyright,    iyu3,   by   H.   B.    Kepner.) 


It  is  not  the  desire  nor  purpose  of  the  promoters  of  piece- 
work to  pay  less  than  any  work  is  worth  at  any  time.  As  a 
master  mechanic  of  considerable  note  and  experience  recently 
instructed  his  inspector  not  to  be  obstinate  with  his  men  and 
"in  any  dispute  of  a  small  difference  of,  say,  three  or  four 
cents,  though  you  may  be  sure  he  is  not  entitled  to  it,  yet  if  he 
believes  he  is,  pay  him  and  always  in  a  matter  of  doubt,  give 
the  workman  the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

Does  this  instruction  from  the  promoters  of  piece-work  look 
as  if  they  desired  to  oppress  or  grind  down  the  workman? 
And  do  you  think  that  his  men  would  wilfully  take  advantage 
of  his  fine  sense  of  justice,  even  to  the  amount  of  three  or 
four  cents?  I  should  answer,  no.  For  being  a  workman  of  long 
association  with  workmen,  I  know  there  is  too  much  of  genu- 
ine worth  in  the  make-up  of  even  the  most  ordinary  shop  man 
to  ignore  such  kindness.  And  would  you  censure  the  master 
mechanic  as  being  partial  towards  the  interests  of  the  men? 
Again  I  would  answer,  that  he  is  most  loyal  to  the  interests  of 
his  employer  when  he  is  most  solicitous  as  to  the  welfare  of 
his  workmen.  For  he  is  thereby  meriting  their  highest  esteem 
and  drawing  from  them  the  best  there  is  in  them,  both  in 
service  and  manhood. 

But  I  would  be  digressing  to  go  further  than  this,  to  illus- 
trate that  it  is  illogical  to  expect  less  fair  treatment  under  the 
piece-work  system  than  is  received  under  the  day-work  system. 
When  the  workmen  are  once  convinced  that  they  are  to  be 
treated  with  justice  in  every  respect,  the  dread  of  piece-worK 
will  vanish  and  the  men  will  feel  freer  to  put  forth  their  best 
tflorts  and  quit  worrying  about  the  reduction  of  prices,  bur. 
instead  will  be  ready  with  suggestions  as  to  their  adjustment 
until,  as  water  seeks  its  level,  prices  will  gradually  become 
fixed  at  a  fair  and  equitable  standard.  The  men  themselves 
will  assist  in  regulating  prices,  conceding  to  adjustment  of 
prices  that  are  too  high  as  often  as  the  inspector  may,  in  cases 
whero  prices  are  too  low. 

A  case  recently  came  under  my  observation  where  an  in- 
sj^ector,  working  upon  the  plan  of  starting  in  on  low  prices, 
undertook  to  install  piece-work  into  a  department' of  wood- 
workers and  set  a  price  at  about  half  of  what  the  foreman  of 
that  department  asked,  and  rather  than  concede  to  the  work- 
man s  reasoning,  declared  that  the  work  was  done  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  at  an  Eastern  factory  and  that  he  would  only  pay 
so  muLh  here,  resulting  in  a  strike  and  failure  to  establish 
piece-work  in  that  department. 

Now,  in  introducing  piece-work  into  a  shop,  it  is  preferable 
to  retain  the  old  force  of  workmen  and  avoid  unnecessary 
clashings  with  them,  if  possible,  though  they  may  sometimes 
seem  to  jump  at  conclusions  and  appear  unreasonable.  It  is 
not  merely  of  choice  that  they  are  obstinate  in  their  views, 
but  through  distrust,  which  is  strengthened  by  every  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  inspector  or  foreman,  contrary  to  tlielr 
views  or  their  rights,  as  they  understand  them. 

A  large  body  of  men  who  have  not  the  time  or  opportunity, 
or  possibly  not  the  inclination,  to  give  the  subject  the  thor- 
ough investigation  it  deserves  may  be  influenced  and  led  by 
the  views  expressed  by  one  of  their  number,  though  he  may 
have  little  or  no  ground  for  his  theories  and  may  be  incited 
through  prejudice  to  agitate  his  fellow-workmen  to  act  in  a 
united  effort  to  prevent  its  adoption. 

And  yet,  after  a  careful  study  and  a  thorough  trial,  I  have 
seen  the  most  obstinate  change  their  minds,  and  men  who  had 
most  vigorously  opposed  piece-work  became  convinced  of  Its 
fairness.  They  lost  all  fear  of  dishctoesty  on  the  part  of  its 
promoters  and  just  as  vigorously  protest  against  a  change 
back  to  the  day-work  system. 
Several  years  ago,  before  the  Burlington  roads  adopted  th« 


system,  when  piece-work  was  being  debated,  my  own  brother 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  only  just  method  of  compensating 
labor  and  predicted  its  almost  universal  adoption  in  no  dis 
tant  future.  When  I  attempted  to  defend  the  common  di;'- 
work  system,  I  was  surprised  at  the  difliculty  I  experienced  in 
finding  arguments  commendatory  to  the  system.  I  admit  I 
was  successfully  floored,  against  my  most  ardent  contentions, 
and  wondered  why  it  was.  The  system  is  still  being  debated 
and  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

Price  lists  are  being  established,  though  under  many  diffi- 
culties, and  much  uncertainty  as  to  fair  prices  is  bound  to  exist 
for  some  time  yet,  until  all  branches  of  shop  work  may  be 
properly  classifled  and  correct  estimates  of  time  and  labor 
derived  through  various  experiments  and  observations. 

The  task  of  establishing  prices  is  an  important  one  an  1 
should  be  met  fairly  and  squarely  from  every  standpoint.  The 
rates  paid  in  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  should  of  necessity  be 
a  little  closer  than  they  are  out  here  in  the  West,  for  are  not 
day  rates  less  there  than  they  are  here?  Then  again,  the  prices 
there  have  been  fixed  after  years  of  experimenting  and  de- 
veloping facilities  for  doing  the  work  until  their  prices  may 
look  incredulously  low  and  men  out  here  will  conclude  they  are 
to. lose  if  they  submit  to  them,  and  probably  with  the  present 
facilities  they  would.  But  rather  trust  the  workmen  who 
make  an  honest  elfort  to  demonstrate  the  most  reasonable 
time  required  to  do  the  work  and  pay  accordingly.  If  too 
great  a  difference  exists  investigate  the  cause,  compare  facili 
ties,  remembering  that  you  have  just  as  good  men  as  they 
have  anywhere,  and  with  facilities  and  conditions  the  same 
like  results  may  be  obtained. 

I  believe  any  body  of  workmen  who  are  competent  and  fair 
can  be  shown  that  greater  possibilities  are  open  to  them  under 
the  piece-work  system  than  any  other,  that  they  can  make 
more  money,  and  that  their  employers  can  always  afford  to 
pay  them  better  than  they  ever  did  under  the  day  system. 


PISTON    VS.    SLIDE    VALVES. 


LAKE  SHORE  &  MICHIUAN   SOLTUEKN   BAIT-WAY. 


I-iast  October  this  road  conducted  an  elaborate  series  of  tests 
to  determine  the  relation  of  piston  and  Richardson  slide  valves 
with  respect  to  water  consumption,  18  tests  being  made  with 
the  piston  valve  and  20  with  the  slide  valve. 

The  two  engines  used  were  of  the  4-G-O  type,  identical  in 
every  respect  as  to  the  valve  motion.  No.  600  being  equipped 
with  the  Allen-Richardson  balanced  slide  valve  while  No.  611 
had  the  direct  motion,  inside  admission,  piston  valve,  the  prin- 
cipal dimensions  being  20  x  28-in.  cylinders,  80-in.  driving 
wheels,  weight  on  drivers  133,000  lbs.,  total  weight  171,600  lbs., 
heating  surface  2,862  sq.  ft.,  grate  area  33.5  sq.  ft.  The  tests 
were  made  on  the  Michigan  Southern  division — 143  miles  long 
— Elkhart  to  Toledo  and  return,  and  on  two  regular  mail 
trains,  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  as  to  speed  or  methods  of 
firing  in  any  way  being  attempted,  as  the  tests  were  made  to 
get  results  from  ordinary  every-day  practice.  Two  engine 
crews  were  practically  all  that  were  used  during  the  whole 
test,  the  tonnage  and  speed  of  the  trains,  also  the  weather,  did 
not  vary  much  from  day  to  day,  and  everything  was  conducive 
to  an  accurate  test.  (The  locomotives  were  described  in  The 
American  Enoineer,  November,  1899,  page  343.) 

To  determine  the  indicated  horse-power  indicator  cards  were 
taken  every  minute  throughout  the  runs.  The  speed  was 
taken  by  a  revolution  counter  which  was  checked  by  mile 
posts  and  found  correct.  Water  measurements  were  taken  by 
gauges  placed  in  the  corners  of  the  tank,  the  readings  being 
corrected  to  give  the  depth  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  By  subsequently  calibrating  the  tank  for 
each  inch  of  height,  on  track  scales,  this  method  of  measure- 
ment was  checked.  Coal  was  weighed  on  the  tender  by  track 
scales.  Eighteen  tests  were  made  on  engine  No.  611,  these  be- 
ing equally  divided  on  each  B*Ae  at  the  engine,  20  runs  being 
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made  with  the  other  engine.  No  allowance  was  made  for  the 
steam  consumed  by  the  air  pumps,  the  loss  at  pop  valves  or 
water  lost  at  the  injector  overflows.  The  indicated  horse- 
power was  averaged  as  given  in  the  accompanying  table.  For 
several  of  the  runs  the  cylinder  tractive  power  was  plotted, 
and  the  total  foot-pounds  of  work  were  found  from  the  dia- 
gram, but  it  was  found  to  vary  so  little  from  the  average  indi- 
cated horse-power  that  the  latter  was  used  in  subsequent  tests. 
The  indicated  horsepower  was  taken  only  for  the  time  during 
which  steam  was  applied. 

The  results  are  clearly  shown  in  the  diagram.  Illustrating 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  two  engines  far  better  than  the 
tables.  The  dotted  curve  on  the  diagram  is  that  of  engine  No. 
611,  with  the  piston  valves.  These  curves  are  interesting  be- 
cause they  show  remarkably  uniform  results  from  road  tests, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  curves  drawn  to 
represent  the  average  results.    The   piston   valve   engine   is 
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slightly  more  economical  than  the  one  with  slide  valves,  but 
by  amounts  varying  only  from  1  to  ly^  lbs.  of  water  per  h.p. 
per  hour,  say  3  to  4*/^  per  cent.  This  is  probably  due  to  de- 
creased compression  in  the  piston  valve  engine  which  is  shown 
in  the  indicator  diagrams.  The  indicator  diagrams  show  that 
the  steam  line  is  better  maintained  on  the  slide  valve  engine, 
the  exhaust  line  being,  however,  better  on  the  piston  valve 
engine. 

The  tests  are  interesting  also  from  the  large  amount  of 
power  developed,  each  engine  having  averaged  over  1,000  h.p. 
for  the  entire  distance  of  143  miles.  The  evaporative  effi- 
ciency is  low  and  the  reason  for  this  is  not  yet  determined.  The 
coal  burned  per  foot  of  grate  is  high,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
work  developed  is  all  that  could  be  expected  from  the  engines. 

PISTON    VS.    SLIDE    VALVES. 

Average    Results. 

Piston.  Slide. 

Engine  number ,.  i  ';.■..       611  600 

I  turation  of  steam   in  minutes ..ii >  IwVi ;      161  155 

Tonnage    behind    tender .v.  . i.. ..*,.,  iii^vV       317  327 

Ton   miles    ...;.........:...  .45.400  46.700 

Average   speed,    deducting    stops 50.0  49  2 

Ton   (miles  per  hour) 15,400  1 6.100 

Average    indicated    horse    power.....;...,,....,,..       838  795 

Horse   power   hours .;'-..:..;■.',..-    2,160  1.990 

Total    coal 13,4.^0  13,600 

Total    water    68.400  69,430 

Water  per  pound  coal .;....;.      5.33  5.10 

Water  per  horse  power  hour i.  V, .      31.7  .34.9 

Water  per  ton  mile 1 .51  1.49 

Water  per  ton  miles  per  hour 4.16  4.30 

Coal   per  horse  power  hour 6.23  6.83 

Coal  per  ton  mile 296  .291 

Coal  per  ton  miles  per  hour 872  .845 

Water  per  square  feet  heating  surface  hour 9.28  9.27 

Coal  per  sq.  ft.  grate  area  per  hour 143.  162.5 

Average   tractive   pull    from   cards 5,680  5,480 

Average  cut  off  in  Inches 8.52  7.49 

Average  opeaing  of  throttle 157  .123 

The  speed  at  which  any  machine  tool  can  be  successfully 
run  is  limited  only  by  the  burning  of  the  cutting  tool,  and  the 
greatest  production  is  obtained  by  running  as  near  this  point 
as  poBsibla. 


BY    C    W.    OBEBT. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  application  of  variable-speed 
gear-drive  mechanisms  to  machine  tools  is  presented  in  a  new 
series  of  designs  of  the  milling  machines  built  by  the  R.  K. 
LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Le- 
Blond  Company  have  recently  entirely  redesigned  their  line  ot 
milling  machines  in  order  to  meet  the  very  exacting  conditions 
imposed  by  the  use  of  the  new  special  heavy-duty  tool  steels  iu 
the  great  tendency  toward  increased  production.  Particulai* 
care  has  been  exercised  in  the  new  designs  to  provide  sufficient 
strength  in  the  various  parts  to  withstand*  the  "pull"  of  the 
heavy  cuts,  and  two  important  new  features  have  been  incor- 
porated, namely,  a  double  back-gear  with  a  special  friction 
clutch,  and  a  very  interesting  change-gear  mechanism  for  the 
feeds.  : /" V;  v^  ' 

The  feed-change  mechanism  involves  an  interesting  adapta- 
tion of  the  cone  of  gears  and  shifting  pinion  principle  Unlike 
other  devices  for  this  purpose,  which  we  have  discussod,  this 
mechanism  has  two  gear  cone  arrangements,  one  of  which  >s 
adjustable  in  two  directions  and  the  other  fixed  in  position, 
thus  permitting  a  large  number  of  gear  combination^  with  a 
minimum  number  of  parts.  The  arrangement  for  bringing  the 
movable  gear  cone  into  mesh  with  the  fixed  cone  for  ^he  vari- 
ous speeds  is  of  particular  interest  for  its  simplicity. 

The  gear  box,  an  exterior  view  of  which  is  presented  in  Fig. 
32,  is  mounted  at  the  rear  of  the  right  hand  side  of  the-  milling 
machines  frame,  as  shown  at  F,  Fig.  31,  for  convenience  of 
connecting  the  drive  from  the  spindle.  The  drive  is  through 
spur  gearing,  arranged  within  the  frame  of  the  machine  and 
so  placed  as  to  deliver  power  to  the  driving  shaft,  S,  by  mesh 
ing  with  gear,  A. 

Fig.  33  is  a  cross-section  through  the  middle  of  the  gear  box, 
F,  so  as  to  show  the  relative  positions  of  the  various  gears  and 
gear  cones,  and  Fig.  34  indicates  diagrammatically  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  drive.  In  the  latter  drawing  the  drive  is  shown 
passing  from  the  driving  shaft,  S,  through  gears,  A-b-a-k-g-0, 
to  the  delivery  shaft,  T;  cone  of  gears,  P,  is  movable,  however, 
and  is  thus  capable  of  being  placed  in  any  necessary  position 
for  the  possible  gear  combinations  with  fixed  cone,  Q. 

Cone,  P,  is  mounted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  33,  upon  a  rocker 
frame,  R,  which  frame  is  pivoted  loosely  upon  delivery  shaft, 
T.  Gear,  g,  of  cone,  P,  is  arranged  so  as  to  be  permanently  in 
mesh  with  a  gear,  O,  which  is  feathered  to  shaft,  T,  and  is 
spanned  by  frame,  R,  so  as  to  permit  longitudinal  movement 
along  the  shaft  while  revolving  with  it.  As  will  be  seen  from 
Fig.  34,  eight  gear  combinations  are  possible,  for  which  reason 
eight  locking  holes  are  provided  on  the  front  of  the  gear  box. 
Handle,  H,  of  the  rocker  frame  is  correspondingly  provided 
with  a  spring  pull  pin,  which  is  arranged  to  drop  into  a  lock- 
ing hole  for  each  position  of  proper  meshing. 

It  may  be  noticed  from  Fig.  34  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
possibility  of  any  interference,  or  of  double-meshing  combina- 
tions, in  shifting  the  rocker  frame,  R.  From  the  way  that  the 
movable  and  fixed  cones  are  arranged  in  the  gear  box  it  is  im- 
possible to  bring  more  than  one  pair  of  gears  into  mesh  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  no  guiding  arrangement  is  necessary  for 
the  locking  handle,  H;  this  is  an  important  feature  of  this 
mechanism,  in  providing  against  stripping  gear  teeth. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  speeds  thus  made  available,  another 
eight  speeds  are  provided  for  by  the  shifting  gear  arrange- 
ment on  shaft,  S.  By  throwing  the  clutch  handle  shown  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  box  the  pair  of  gears,  A-B,  which  are  mounted 
rigidly  upon  a  sleeve  sliding  freely  upon  shaft,  S,  may  be 
thrown  over  to  one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  either  one  may 
drive  cone,  Q,  through  corresponding  gears,  and  thus  at  either 
a  fast  or  a  slow  speed.     Each  handle  on  the  gear  box  Ib  en- 
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tirely  Independent  of  the  other — they  may  be  operated  separ- 
ately or  in  unison. 

The  feeds  are  arranged  In  geometrical  progression,  ranging 
from  .006-in.  to  .225-in.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle.  An  en- 
graved plate  (reproduced  in  Fig.  33)  is  attached  to  the  feed 
box  which  indicates  the  feeds  obtained  for  each  position  of 
the  handles.  When  the  upper  lever  is  thrown  to  the  right,  all 
the  finer  feeds  are  obtained,  ranging  from  .006-in.  to  .036-in., 
which  is  the  range  generally  used  with  the  direct  cone  drive 
without  the  back  gears;  when  the  upper  lever  is  thrown  to  the 


These  plugs,  which  have  tapering  sides,  are  forced  up  by  the 
double  taper  key,  K.  The  friction  rings  are  made  to  snap  tight 
on  the  spool,  J,  so  that  when  the  plug,  G,  is  withdrawn,  the 
ring  fits  tightly  on  the  spool,  centering  itself  and  relieving  the 
gear  of  all  friction.  The  wedge  action  of  the  key  is  carried  by 
yoke,  Y,  which  in  turn  is  moved  by  the  lever,  M,  shown  at  the 
side  of  the  column. 

The  special  advantage  of  applying  the  friction  clutch  at  this 
point  is  that,  on  account  of  its  high  speed,  its  power  is  multi- 
plied a  good  many  times  before  it  reaches  the  spindle,  as  the 


FIG.   32. — EXTEBIOB  VIEW  OF  16-SPEED  FEED  GEAB  BOX. 


FIG.     35. — VIEW     OF     DOUBLE     BACK-GEAB     ATTACHMENT,     SHOWING 
HANDLE  FOB  OPEBATING  THE  FBICTION  CLUTCHES. 
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FIG.   37. — BACK-GEAE  BATI08  FOB  SINGLE  AND   DOUBLE 
BACK-GEABED    MACHINES. 
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FIG.    38. — DIAGBAM    SHOWING    INCBEASED   BELT   VELOCITY    PBOVIDED 
IN    THE    DOXJBLE    BACK-GEABED    MACHINE. 


left,  the  coarser  feeds  are  obtained,  ranging  from  .043-in.  to 
•225-in.,  for  use  when  the  spindle  is  back  geared.  These  speeds 
are  proportioned  inversely  to  the  spindle  speeds,  thus  obviating 
all  feeding  speeds  that  are  detrimental  to  the  machine. 

The  double  back-gear  arrangement  for  multiplying  the  driv- 
ing speeds  available  from  the  cone  involves  a  very  interesting 
construction.  This  attachment  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  35,  and  is 
shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  36.  Gears,  E  and  P,  revolve  loosely 
upon  the  back-gear  sleeve,  V,  when  the  back-gear  is  thrown  in; 
for  throwing  either  one  of  them  in  gear  a  double-throw  taper 
key  is  provided,  as  shown  at  K,  which  will  operate  friction 
clutches  to  throw  either  gear  into  operation,  but  never  both. 
In  this  way  the  back-gear  furnishes  two  extra  runs  of  speeds 
instead  of  one,  as  is  the  usual  arrangement. 

The  friction  clutches  consist  of  the  rings,  N,  within  their  re- 
spective gears,  E  and  F,  which  are  opened  by  the  plugs,  G. 


clutch  drives  the  back-gear  pinion,  which  in  turn  drives  the 
face  gear.  This  makes  it  several  times  as  powerful  as  would 
be  a  clutch  direct  in  the  face  gear.  It  also  enables  the  friction 
clutch  to  be  carried  under  light  tension,  as  well  as  permitting 
a  better  proportioned  cone  and  higher  belt  speeds  and  better 
belt  contact. 

A  very  interesting  comparison  has  been  made  by  the  Le- 
Blond  Company,  showing  the  relative  spindle  power  of  a 
double  back-geared  milling  machine  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  ordinary  single  back-gear  machine,  for  similar  conditions 
in  both  instances,  which  clearly  shows  the  superiority  of  the 
former.  For  examples  a  double  back-geared  drive  and  a  regu- 
lar single  back-gear  drive  were  compared,  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
37,  both  of  which  had  been  calculated  to  give  the  same  range 
of  spindle  speeds,  from  12  ^/^  to  262  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  countershaft  on  the  double-geared  machine  runs  at  180 
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drely  Independent  of  the  other — they  may  be  operated  separ- 
ately or  in  unison. 

The  feeds  are  arranged  in  geometrical  progression,  ranging 
from  .006-in.  to  .225-in,  per  revolution  of  the  spindle.  An  en- 
graved plate  (reproduced  in  Fig.  33)  is  attached  to  the  feed 
,0.x  which  indicates  the  feeds  obtained  for  each  position  of 
the  handles.  When  the  upper  lever  is  thrown  to  the  right,  all 
the  finer  feeds  are  obtained,  ranging  from  .006-in.  to  .036-in., 
which  is  the  range  generally  used  with  the  direct  cone  drive 
without  the  back  gears;  when  the  upper  lever  is  thrown  to  the 
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These  plugs,  which  have  tapering  sides,  are  forced  up  by  the 
double  taper  key,  K.  The  friction  rings  are  made  to  snap  tight 
on  the  spool,  J,  so  that  when  the  plug,  O,  is  witlidrawn,  the 
ring  fits  tightly  on  the  spool,  centering  itself  and  relieving  tbe 
gear  of  all  friction.  The  wedge  action  of  the  key  is  carriod  by 
yoke,  Y,  which  in  turn  is  moved  by  thie  lever,  M,  shown  9t  the 
side  of  the  column.  ^'  ■^'::.^/  i---'-  -y  ''.■:'.::■■'.  C--  r  '■.■:-■  ■■ 

The  special  advantage  of  applying  the  friction  clutch  ?.t  this 
point  ifj  that,  on  account  of  its  high  spt^od,  its  power  is  multi- 
plied a  good  many  times  before  it  reaches  the  spindle,  as  thA. 
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left,  the  coarser  feeds  are  obtained,  ranging  from  .043-in.  to 
L'^S-in.,  for  use  when  the  spindle  is  back  geared.  These  speeds 
are  proportioned  inversely  to  the  spindle  speeds,  thus  obviating 
all  feeding  speeds  that  are  detrimental  to  the  machine.  :::"':^; 
The  double  back-gear  arrangement  for  multiplying  the  driv- 
ing speeds  available  from  the  cone  involves  a  very  interesting 

•  onstruction.  This  attachment  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  35,  and  is 
shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  36.  Gears,  E  and  F,  revolve  loosely 
upon  the  back-gear  sleeve,  V,  when  the  back-gear  is  thrown  in; 
for  throwing  either  one  of  them  in  gear  a  double-throw  taper 
key  is  provided,  as  shown  at  K,  which  will  operate  friction 

•  lutches  to  throw  either  gear  into  operation,  but  never  both. 
In  this  way  the  back-gear  furnishes  two  extra  runs  of  speeds 
instead  of  one.  as  is  the  usual  arrangement. 

The  friction  clutches  consist  of  the  rings,  N.  within  tfteir  re- 
spective gears,  £  and  F,  wJiicb  are  op<eoed  by  th.e  plugs,  6. 


clutch  drives  the  back-gear  pinion,  which  in  turn  drives  the 
face  gear.  This  makes  it  several  times  as  powerful  as  would 
be  a  clutch  direct  in  the  face  gear.  It  also  enables  the  friction 
clutch  to  be  carried  under  light  tension,  as  well  as  permitting 
a  better  proportioned  cone  and  higher  belt  speeds  and  better 
belt  contact. 

A  very  interesting  comparison  has  been  made  by  the  Le- 
Blond  Company,  showing  the  relative  spindle  power  of  a 
double  back-gearod  milling  ma«-hine  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  ordinary  single  back-gear  machine,  for  similar  conditions 
in  both  instances,  which  clearly  shows  the  superiority  of  the 
former.  For  examples  a  double  back-geared  drive  and  a  regu- 
lar single  back-gear  drive  were  compared,  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
37,  both  of  which  had  been  calculated  to  give  the  same  range 
of  spindle  speeds,  from  12'' -j  to  202  revolutions  per  minute. 
Tlie  countersliatt  on  the  double-geared  macbme  runs  at  ISO 
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and  220  revolutions  per  minute,  while  that  on  the  single  runs 
at  135  and  16G  revolutions  per  minute,  giving  the  double-geared 
machine  a  gain  in  power  of  33  and  30  per  cent.,  respectively, 
for  the  same  size  of  belt.  The  cone  diameters  on  the  double- 
geared  machine  are  13,  10%  and  SVj  ins.,  while  on  the  single- 
geared  machine  they  are  13,  10%  and  8%,  and  6^^  ins.  In 
diameter;  this  gives  an  increased  diameter  on  the  smallest 
step  of  the  cone  of  the  double  back-geared  machine  of  2V2  ins., 
amounting  to  32  per  cent,  increase  of  belt  contact.  This  per- 
tains as  well  to  the  small  step  of  the  countershaft  cone,  as  the 
spindle  and  countershaft  cones  have  their  largest  steps  of  the 
same  sis^e. 

To  illustrate  this  more  fully  a  diagram  is  presented  in  Fig. 
38,  showing  graphically  the  belt  velocity  in  feet  per  minute  on 
the  two  machines.  The  broken  line  represents  the  single- 
geared  and  the  solid  line  the  double  back-geared  machine.  It 
will  be  seen  that  when  the  two  machines  are  running  at  the 
slowest  speed  of  121,:;  revolutions  per  minute,  the  double  back- 
geared  machine  has  a  cone  belt  velocity  of  447  ft.  per  minute, 
while  the  single  has  a  velocity  of  267  ft.  per  minute,  showing 
a  gain  for  the  double  back-geared  machine  of  70  per  cent,  in 


power.  This  proportion  of  gain  is  maintained  until  a  speed 
of  35  revolutions  per  minute  is  reached  when,  upon  engaging 
the  low  ratio  of  the  back  gear,  the  belt  speed  of  the  double 
back-geared  machine  is  reduced  to  about  that  of  the  single- 
geared  machine;  from  this  point  on,  however,  the  belt  speed 
increases  until  at  75  revolutions  per  minute,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  belt  travel  of  390  ft.  per  minute,  with  a  gain  of  150  per 
cent  in  power. 

There  is  still  another  feature  to  consider  that  has  important 
bearing  on  the  power  of  machines,  namely:  the  ratio -of  back 
gear.  Calculating  the  ratio  of  back-gear  so  as  to  give  an  even 
grade  of  speeds  running  in  geometrical  progression  from  12% 
to  362  revolutions  per  minute  we  get  a  back-gear  ratio  of  3.31 
and  10.34  on  the  double  back-geared  machine,  and  6.2  on  the 
single  back-geared  machine,  amounting  to  an  increase  of  74 
per  cent,  in  back-gear  power  for  the  double  back-geared  ma- 
chine. This  is  better  understood  when  it  is  considered  that 
for  a  spindle  speed  of  12l^  revolutions  per  minute,  for  exam- 
ple, the  double  back-gear  would  have  a  belt  travel  of  35  ft.  per 
revolution,  the  single  of  22,  or  a  gain  in  belt  travel  of  13  ft. 
per  revolution. 


POWER  TEST  OF  GROUP  DRIVE  MOTORS. 


Rkcokds   of  Poweb  Requibed  fob  tue  Ghoup  Dbives  at  the 

Roanoke  Shops. 


NOBFOLK    &   WESTERN    BALLWAT. 


(Conclusion   of  the  Tool  List  from  Page  223.) 


Diagrams  i)rf'scntinie  graphical  records  of  the  tests  made  upon  these 
groups  are  to  hf  found  on  page  223  of  the  preceding  (June  1903)  issue 
ojf  this   Journal. 


c;koi;i>  no.  8. — 25-h.p.  general  ki.ki- 

Maximum  power  required  =  30 
Minimum  power  required  =  12 
.\verage       power   required  =  18 

Univ.    boring    mill 'i~    ins 

Univ.    boring    mill 37   in.--,   

Shaper    12    ins 

Planer    . . . , *  ,,*.. . ... » . .  36  x  36  Ins 

Lathe     ....;..  i.'<.  .i ..  l.S   ins 

Drill    press   '..'.'. 32-in.  table 

Milling  mtchine 

Drill    press 1 8-ra    table 

Planer 30  x  30  ins 

Emery  wheel   .-. . 

Shaper ;•.-.» . .  12   ins 

Planer . .  .  .  .  .3(5  x   36   ins 

Lathe    

llor.   boring  machine.  .  .  Xo.    2'4 

Drill    press ...  .y^.  ..*>«.......  • 

Hor.  boring  maohlne •. . . . .  ,■','-, ', . . . . .... 

Hor.  boring  machine 

Slottor    18  ins 

Nut    facer    

Drill    press    

Te.sting    machine     200,000    lbs.    capacity.. 


TIUC   MOTOK. 

.7  H.P. 
.2  HP. 
.4   HP. 

Nile?. 

Niles. 

Bemtnt  &  Son. 

Sellers. 

Xiles. 

Prentice    Hros. 

Drainard. 

Prentice    Bros. 

Sellers. 


Co. 
Co. 


Dement, 
Sellers. 


Miles  &  Co. 


Nlles. 


Niles. 

Dement  &  Son. 

Niles. 

Newton. 

Dement  &  Son. 

Riehle  Bros. 


GROUP  NO.   9. 20-H.P.   GKNEUAL   KLECTIUC   MOTOR. 


Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 

Driving-wheel  lathe   ...  80 

Truck-wheel   lathe    ....  24 

Key    seater    

Lathe    18 

Driving-wheel  lathe   ...84 

Lathe,   extension   14 

Lathe,    extension    15 

Driving-wheel  lathe  ...60 

Planer     30 

Lathe    18 

Vert,  boring  mill 51 

Planer    30 

Walking   crane    


power  required  =  34.1  H.P. 
power  required  =10.6  HP. 
power    required  =  15.4  H.P. 

in.  plate   Sellers. 

ins Dement  &  Son. 

Miles  &  Merrill. 

ins Pond. 

in.  plate Xiles. 

Ins Harrington  &  Son. 

Ins Sellers. 

ins Nlles. 

X   30    ins Harrington  &  Son. 

ins Niles. 

ins Niles. 

X   30   ins Harrington  &  Son. 


BOILER   AND   ERECTING   SHOP. 

GROUP   NO.    11. 25-H.P.    C.    *    C.    MOTOR. 


Maximum  power  required  =  20  H.P. 
Minimum  power  required  =  15.4  H.P. 
Average       power   required  =  18.2  H.P. 


Emery   wheel    

Lathe    7  ins Grant  &  Bogert. 

Drill    press    12-ln.  table    

Drill    press    26-in.  table   Prentice  Bros. 

Staybolt  cutter    Blair. 

Staybolt  cutter    Blair. 

Radial    drill    press Kelly  &  Ludwig. 

1  shear  and  punch Long  &  Alstatter. 

1    shear   and   punch Long  &  Alstatter. 

4-splndle    drill    Bemcnt  &  Son. 

Plate   planer Dunkirk  Iron   Works. 

Horizontal  punch Long  &  Alstatter. 

Blower    No.   33    Sturtevant. 

Rolla     No.  5    Niles. 


S.MITH  SHOP  AND  FLUB   ROOM. 

GROUP  NO.    13. 15-H.P.   GENERAL.  ELECTRIC   MOTOR. 

Maximum  power  required  =  12.  3  H.P. 
Minimum  power  required  =  2.9  H.P. 
Average       power   required  =    9.1  H.P. 

Small   bolt  header 

Small    bolt  header 

Small   bolt  header 

Large   bolt  header 

Lnrge   bolt  header 

Large   bolt  header 

GROUP    NO.    15. 50-H.P.    EDDY    MOTOR. 

Maximum   power   required  =  60.3  H.P. 

Minimum    power    required  =  39        H.P. 

Average      power  required  =  52.3  HP. 

Fan     . .  .• No.   10      Sturtevant. 

Flue    welder    

Flue    wt  Ider     , 

Flue   cutter    


GROUP  NO.   17. 15-11. P.   GENERAL  ELECTRIC   MOTOR. 

Maximum  power  required  =  19  H.P. 
Minimum  power  required  =  4.4  H.P. 
Average       power   required  =:  12.4  H.P. 

Shears     

Shears     

Bolt   cutter,    D.    H Acme. 

Bolt    cutter.    D.    H Acme. 

Bolt  cutter,    D.    H Acme. 

Bolt    cutter,    D.    H Acme. 

Bolt    cutter,    D.    H Acme. 

Bolt   cutter.   S.     rf. R.   M.  W. 

Holt   cutter     D.    H Acme. 

Bolt  cutter.  S.  H •  R.  M.  W. 

Nut   tapper    Howard  Bros. 


FOUNDRY. 

GROUP  NO.   18. 20-H.P.   GENERAL  ELECTRIC   MOTOR. 

Maximum  power  required  =  13 . 8  H.P. 
Minimum  power  required  =  5.4  H.P. 
Average       power   required  =:  10 . 4  H.P. 

2   rattlers    (small ) 

Fan    (small)     

Brass    borer    

2   emery   wheels 


GROUP  NO.    19. 15-H,P.  GENERAL  ELECTRIC   MOTOR. 

Maximum   power  required  =  16.2  H.P. 

Minimum    power   required  =    4.2  H.P. 

Average      power  required  =  11       H.P. 

rattler    6  ft.  6  1ns.  long 

rattler    4    ft.    long 


1 
1 

2  double  emery  wheels. 


The  Endura  Company.  Limited,  92  Griswold  street,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  have  i.ssued  a  circular  doscribinp  Endura  Coating  and  illus- 
trating an  overhead  bridge  of  the  New  York  Central  at  Mott 
PTaven,  New  York,  which  was  protected  with  it  two  and  a  half 
yoans  ago.  It  includes  a  letter  from  Mr.  Olaf  Hoflf,  engineer  of 
structures  of  the  road,  stating  that  the  paint  was  in  good  con- 
dition after  two  years  of  service.  This  paint  is  specially  intended 
for  the  protection  of  metallic  surfaces.  It  supplies  an  elastic, 
flexible  protection  with  a  heavy  body  and  excellent  adhesive  quali- 
ties, and  is  advocated  as  a  preservative  for  steel  cars.  The  pam- 
phlet also  contains  letters  from  .7.  S.  Culver,  president  of  the  Culver 
Construction  Comi)any,  Springfield,  Illinois ;  George  I.  King,  man- 
ager steel  car  department  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany, and  W,  E.  Nichols,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Company. 
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A    NEW    DESIGN    OF     ELECTRIC     DRIVE     FOR    THE 

IDEAL    LATHE. 


Springfield  Machine  Tool  Company. 


A  very  interesting  motor  drive  application  has  recently 
heen  designed  by  the  Springfield  Machine  Tool  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  for  use  upon  their  well-known  "Ideal"  en- 
gine lathe.  The  method  of  mounting  the  motor  upon  the 
lieadstock,  which  is  used,  is  an  entirely  new  departure  in  mot'^>r 
driving.  The  headstock  arrangement  has  been  entirely  re- 
designed to  accommodate  the  gearing  and  connections  for  the 
drive,  so  that  as  a  result  the  motor  actually  appears  to  form 
au  integral  part  of  the  lathe's  construction  and  does  not  give 
the  impression  of  being  an  after  consideration. 


W^ 

te^         f^^mii^^'^^                 '  ^  ^y"^^^^^ 

■ 

K^ 

\   .NOVELTY   l-N   KI.KITKU     I)K1VI.\».   KOK  THK   •'IDEAL      L.\TUE. SPRING- 
FIELD   MACHINE   TOOL   COMPANT. 

The  accompanying  view  illustrates  the  new  drive  upon  their 
16-in.  X  8-ft.  Ideal  lathe,  two  of  which  lathes  have  been  fur- 
nished, thus  equipped,  to  the  Northern  Electrical  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Madison,  Wis,  This  lathe  was,  as  will  be 
remembered,  described  on  page  157  of  our  May,  1902,  issue, 
and  also  with  particular  reference  to  its  novel  rapid  feed- 
changing  mechanism,  on  page  27  of  our  January,  1903,  issue. 
The  motor  is  mounted  directly  upon  a  pair  of  lugs  cast  inte- 
gral with  the  headstock,  from  which  position  it  drives  direct 
to  the  spindle  through  gearing.  The  drive  is  through  a 
reduction  gearing  to  an  intermediate  slip-gear  shaft,  which 
may  drive  the  spindle  at  either  of  two  speeds.  The  slip 
gears  are  controlled  by  a  handle  on  the  gear  case  at  the 
right  of  the  motor,  so  that  either  run  of  gears  may  easily 
be  thrown  in.  These  two  runs  of  gears  are  supplemented  by 
the  usual  back  gear  attachment,  making  four  different  speeds 
available  by  gearing. 

The  motor,  which  is  a  1^-h.p.  variable-speed  direct-current 
motor,  made  by  the  Northern  Electrical  Manufacturing  Com- 
Dany,  operates  on  the  two-wire  system,  the  speed  control 
being  obtained  by  field  resistance  control,  which  gives  a  varia- 


tion at  the  armature  shaft  of  from  600  to  1,200  revolutions 
per  minute,  or  2  to  1.  The  motor  controlling  rheostat  is 
located  inside  of  the  legs  beneath  the  right-hand  end  of  the 
lathe's  bed  and  is  operated,  through  the  agency  of  a  splined 
shaft  and  sprocket  chain,  from  the  carriage.  The  handle, 
H,  on  the  carriage  operates  through  a  sliding  gear  on  the 
splined  shaft  so  that  the  motor  is  under  control,  no  matter 
what  position  the  carriage  is  in. 

This  arrangement  of  driving  is  worthy  of  careful  consid- 
eration for  its  extreme  compactness,  yet  great  flexibility, 
as  it  gives  a  total  spindle  speed  range  of  from  6  to  310  r.p.m.,  by 
both  electrical  and  mechanical  speed  changes.  This  is  a  firm 
step  toward  a  rational  design  of  motor  driving,  inasmuch  as 
a  very  wide  speed  range  is  obtained,  and  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  steps,  yet  :with  no  irregularities  of  either  lathe  or 
motor  design.  'J-^vvV^\ 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


Steam  Power  Plants;  Tlioir  Dt'si^n  and  Construction.  By  Ilt-nry 
C.  Meyer.  Jr..  M.  E. ;  HUl  nage.s,  8  vo..  cloth;  lo  folding  plates 
and  (>.">  figures  in  the  text.  Publisho<l  by  the  McGraw  Pub- 
lishing Company,  114  Liberty  street,  New  York.     Price,  $2.00. 

This  i.«!  a  work  of  exceptional  value  to  all  interested'  in  power 
plant  construction  or  de.sign.  It  is  an  elaboration  of  a  series  of 
article.s  by  the  author  which  orjiinally  appeared  in  the  Enginccti»n 
Record,  and  which  were  intended  for  engineers  in  charge  of  ma- 
chine shops  who  are  called  on  to  design  and  purchase  a  stejim- 
power  plant  or  parts  of  it  when  their  knowledge  of  the  machinery 
liiat  goes  into  such  a  plant  is  more  or  less  limited,  and  when  they 
are  not  able  to  obtain  the  advice  of  a  competent  consulting  engi- 
neer. The  book  as  a  whole  is  well  written  and  contains  a  great 
<'eal  of  valuable  information  in  a  .Kiuall  space.  The  power-plant 
1  ngineer  will  find  little  in  it  that  Ls  entirely  new.  but  he  will  find 
uuich  that  is  worth  his  attention  as  a  reminder  of  the  many  things 
that  have  to  be  considered  in  desisrning.  To  smh  engineeei-s  per- 
haps the  most  useful  part  of  tjie  book  will  be  the  sixteen  folding 
plates,  most  of  which  are  ground  plans  and  sectional  elevations  of 
recent  plants,  .showing  the  hwatiun  of  boilers,  engines,  piping, 
etc.  This  volume  contains  much  valuable  data  in  accessible  and 
■onvenient  form./ \.'^':s-:, :.  v-V-  '"..-/ v" " 


Modern  Machine  Shop  Tools.  Their  Construction.  Operation  and 
Manipulation.  Hy  Wm.  II.  V;in  I  ►crvooii .  M.  K.  ;  TCt'l  jiaire.s. 
profusely  illustrated  with  07*}  engravings:  8  vo..  cloth.  Pub- 
lished bv  Norman  W.  Ilenloy  &  Co.,  1H2  Nassau  street.  New 
York.     Price,  $4.00. 

This  is  a  practical  treatise  on  general  machine  shop  practice, 
and  is  especially  important  on  account  of  Iwing  brought  right  up 
to  date  in  all  details.  The  subjects  are  treate<l  in  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive manner  and  are  intende<l  to  serve  as  a  text-liook  for  the 
apprentice  and  also  as  a  convenient  reference  volume  for  the 
machinist  and  shop  foreman.  The  work  begins  with  a  treatise  of 
the  hammer  and  cold  chisel,  filing,  scraping,  etc.,  and  of  all  the 
ordinary  hand  tools,  after  which  gauges,  indicators,  etc.,  are  con- 
sidered, followed  by  several  chapters  on  drills,  reamers,  taps,  dies, 
mandrels,  etc.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  volume  treats  of  the 
various  machine  tools,  and  various  processes  of  grinding  and  hard- 
ening and  tempering.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
excellent  treatment  of  the  subject  of  grinding.  This  work  is  of 
great  value  to  all  interested  in  machine  shop  practic?  nnd  we 
heartily  commend  it  for  their  use. 


A.  Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Company,  920  North  First  street,  St- 
rx)uis,  have  issued  a  new  catalogue  No.  24.  describing  the  wire  rope 
and  cordage  of  every  description  manufactured  by  them.  Their 
flattened  strand  wire  ropes  are  specially  noteworthy  because  of 
being  free  from  tendencies  to  .spin  or  kink,  and  because  of  their 
large  wearing  surfaces.  Those  requiring  wire  rope  and  fittings, 
blocks  and  accessories  or  rope  tramway  equipment  will  find  all 
necessary  information  in  this  catalogue,  which  may  be  had  upon 
application  at  the  ofiices  of  the  company. 


A  list  of  users  of  the  Re.vnolds-Corliss  engines  has  been  Issued 
by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  containing  a  partial  statement  of 
fhe  locations  of  engines  of  this  type  built  by  that  company  at  their 
Iklilwaukee  works.  Eighteen  pages  are  occupied  by  the  index  of 
States  and  cities  in  which  the  engines  are  located,  'xne  list  covers 
190  pages  and  gives  the  size  of  each  engine.  It  is  a  magnificent 
record  and  exhibit  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  product  of  these 
works  is  held. 
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arid  1!20  n^olhtions  pier  mimite,  wliile  thiil  otf  the  wluKle  nins 
ui  l.'O  aiul  Hiii  I'lvolutions  |)«r  niiuiU(\  givinj;  llw  douhlo  j;rart'd 
mutliMU'  liKJtrn  in  ,pp\y.er  ul"  :>;5  and  '.W  ikt  t'ciit.,  rospt'ctivply, 
for  tile  sauM'siz*'  of  bolt  TUc  coue  Uiairntns  ou  the  (lo(il)le- 
g«'ari(l  luaihitu'^  «r«v  13,  lUv'i  ami  8',-  ins,,  wiiilo  ou  the  sii'jile- 
»:t»ar»'4i  niatliino  ilu'y  are  1.*?.  lO"-i  aud  8"'s,  aud  tlVL-  ins.  in 
djan»»'l«M';  rh-iw  irtvt'^s  ati  inneast'd  dianu'ter  on  the  smallest 
step  of  tho  Cijpe'of  the  daubl«»  hark-grared  machine  of  2V>  iaiB., . 
umoniitin^Sto^-  per  cent  in<-v«'ase  of  ht^M  routairt.  This  por- 
tains  as,  well  to  the  small  step  f)f  the  countersliaft  tone,  as  the 
spindle  aiul«:«>"nti>j!shHl't  von*'^  luiye  their  larjjr.s(.  sKjps  ui  the 
•iiam«.;size/ v.v;{'"''^';V  ^.':'.;^i.'-:  ''vi:'^  ^^  '''■'■''■  '■-  ■  ''•■^■■'■r^^:--    r-''      -iV'^ 

-,  To  UluKimte  this  ipore  fuliy  a  diagrain  is  presented  in  Fit^. 
•3S,  >!houinj?  t;ra|»hiially  the  licit  v<>loeity  in  tVef  p«'r  inindic  on 
the  two  jiKuhjnv.'s.  The  hroKrn  lin«'  represents  the  single 
S.eaY«»d  and  the  «olW  H»«  the  double  baekgearod  machine.  It 
will  bA,sct'n  that. Avhenth^  two  niaehini'S  are  running  at  the 
slowest  sp<'ed  of  tl.'^-'>  revoiutMins  iter  minute,  tlu'  douliU'  hack- 

•geared  nmrhiut'  iias*  a  tone  Ix'lt  velocity  of  417  ft.  p<'r  minute, 
while  tl»e  isingJe  has  a  veloeity  of  2(i7  ft.  per  niinutr.  slunving 
at  Rain'  for  the  dopble  bac^j -geared  maehino  of  70  per  »-ent-,iu 


power.  This  proinntion  <jf  gain  is  mainiain«>d  until  a  speed 
of  O.J  revolutions  (ler  minute  is  rea<lud  when,  upon  engaging 
tlu'  low  ratio  of  llu'  back  g<'ar,  the  belt  spcod  of  the  double, 
bark-geared  niadiine  is  reilueed  to  about  that  of  the  single-  • 
geared  maehine;  from  this  point  on,  liowever.  tiie  belt  speed 
im M'ascs  until  at  T'l  revolutions  per  iniuutc,  there  is  a  differ- 
t'nic  in  belt  travel  of  oUO  ft.  per  uiinulCj  with  a  gain  of  150  per 
rent  ill  powcr^-.  ■■:  '■^''  i/'-/^.\''^.  .y-.^.^is^'-'^-'^-^:^  ■'^' ''' ■:.:'-'^:-':y'-'>'^  ■''''-/'' ■ 
.  Tiierf  is  still  another  feature  to  consider  that  lias  important 
iH'aring  on  the  power  of  niarhines.  namely:  the  ratio  of  baik 
gear.  Caltnlating  the  ratio  of  back-gear  so  as  to  give  an  even 
grade  of  speeds  running  in  geometrical  progression  from  12Vi 
to  3»»2  revolutions  per  njinulc  we  get  a  back-gear  ratio  of  3.31 
and  T03t  on  the  tloiilde  ba<k-geared  machine,  and  t;.2  on  the 
tiin.ylf  bark-geared  nuichine,  amounting  to  an  increase  of  74 
per  cent,  in  hark-gear  power  for  the  double  hack-geared  ma- 
ehimv  This  is  better  nnderstood  when  it  is  considered  that 
for  a  spindle  speed  of  12\-2  revolutions  per  minute,  for  exam- 
|)le,  the  double  bai  k-gear  would  have  a  belt  travel  of  3r»  ft.  per 
revolution,  the  sing;lc  of  22,  or  a  i;aiu  in  belt  travel  of  13  ft. 
|ier  i-evoiiition;:.._'o  .";-'r"7  "^\'  ^^.;•>^;^^  :-:■-•  H:-~V//\.v '"^>>^^      ;""-i,  •.-'■ 


POWER   TtST  OF  GROUP   DRIVE   MOTORS. 
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BEcH>ups  on*  i'uwt-d  HicQUiaKu   nut   iiit:  Cinove  Dkives  at  THti 


;.;•.:;  :^>^lt:iHM'i  \VKS  IKKN   K.\  II.\VA¥/. 


■^(C*t>rii-liisu>ii    i>f  thfe  Tool  l.I«V  h'cm    ! 'age  223.  J 
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jitoap^  ;rro  t.i  b.-  fiuiiiit  Xin 'png^.  iJliS  of  tUu  j^ix-i  <'«li«g  (Juii<'  Hie:};  issuo 
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::ll<;r,-  l»^«iiT«'ririi<l;!m'. 
■Kriit  :t-'f.''->f  ■  ■.  ..'.';.;'.  ."- 
.;  H .vr. .- .  t)'V r j  rvt:;--  1 1 v;t.<  ih  i  i i  c . 
H<!r;"  hhxtbj;-  tiifii' M:h\. 

^latrvi-:.;-.^.;:;  v'-vx-vrf; 
S-yii-'Uit^.-t  ;..,-,•  '.'»;^ 
Ivrifr  p^iy^S;  ..;;.•.'.  .V: 


,.  ,i x: 'S  in,-  |J t.b)e"  •■  v'. ■  •' .  . . .. ' •. 

;; ;,  tsi-.tn  ':'tat>i<.'-.:..i  V  ■.:..>  ■.■;... 


•J  ir.p^     :■■;■■••-■'• 
,.t  II.P..  .  ,   .'. 

N.il.'<.-  .'".   . 

Ni.i.-s.  -i'-  ■    .'  :'/ 

NMfv,  ■'•■;..■■■:;:■■• 
t'rviitiiC-  ttn>'«.   C 
lU-:»iii;tr»t.  • 
Pn;htiti*  llrw-i .  f 


I  ^  ■■  u  «  a  < 


'■f  '•  •   • 


•  r  ■''■'■.  •■■'. 


;.i*»MV,oi?*.».;  jbp.;-.('aj>fi61ty. ; 


frit's.'.'  ■;.  -  ',■ 

.Xil.--..'.  ••■"  ■-:  ■  ■:,-:'-■.; 
Ncwlon,  ' 

ficrmnl' A' "Son.- .    •■.  ■ 
Uioblii  UrO^. 


t]r«<i.j;.t'  .No.   f>.--'.I*l-B.i*.   ••l-NKW-Vl. 

.•/.  '  ■.Maifriiiiriv   pevi'.cf:  r»''i'i'r<.'»t 

•>:  .  Miirjnjiira    iniwep'.  ri<iiiiri'i| 

.;^'      Avyr;i>r^      J)<"*?^r  rwpiiri'il 

nirt\  Inp  >ftf>^l   tatbe  '.. .;,  Ao-tn.;-.j>tajOi...:>  ,  .;.!* 


Trui  k.T«ht-fl  Iftiho 
.Ki=y  -i«'at<i|'  -;. I'.. ■.,..•.>; 
•  I„a.tto«>  ,.,  .,,-.•.•;',••.-;■../ 
J>rU- in e-wh'-ot-  lattie'- 
.  Lat5i'>.  tx.t*n-;un  .. . 
I.ftthie.  cxUnf-ion  . . , 
DriviiMT-wht'Cl  lafh<> 
Ptanor-  j , .  ; .  .  J  i'. .  \ 
l.nthe  . '. .  .■■: .  . ; ;  ..i  . 
Vtrr.  bottom  hitU..'; 
I'larnT,  .  .  .  .  ,  .  /.  »-.. 
WalKlnjt  <*r.ine   , . ,  • 


.2-1 


.:1S  ip^.. 
..81 -in.  .jilat© 

>  ..J  4  .Ins.  .  ...  4  .  v-jZ  .  i  ■ 
...'lr>  tns.:  ... ;;.,,-.•,.., 
.  .€'0 .  ln,«.-  ■■•  »••  t, .'.» i' J. . . 

>  ^  J  •^.'  1I)^>  ■■  •"  ;  *•  * '•\^ .*"''•  .■  •  ' 

*  .,51:  taS.:.vi  .'^'..^vV.  ... 


i.iiEcrnu'  MOTon. 
-:  34.1  H.P;  :  • 

-10.6   ».P,.       ,  ."    .'. 

-  15,4  HP. 

..*..  Sellers. 
/..;..  lloiiM-nt  &  Son, 
.,'.'■. ,  ,\1  lies  &  MerriU. 
'.v..  I'..nd. 
."/'.  .  NHoii. 

;..-,.  Harrington  &  Son.' 
.,; ,  ..Sflli.r.s, 

llarriiiston  &.StMi.-! 

NHfH.    ■■:-: 

Ntlf>,  '    " 

Harriii>;tmi  &  Son.' 


:>BOIl.Eft   AND   EKKCTIXO  SHOP. 

OBOLP   NO,    It.— 2.'-H.l".    C.    &    C.    MtVroH. 

Maximum   power    requirtd  =  20       H,Pv 


f— rT-?T 

c  _;-^'  ■•'■  '■'—                                          ■ — w-ii.  ■■  '  .'■  'i — '^ — .- — '—^  -^— - — .  1  ..    — ..J   ■.  ■'  •.'.•'.  . 
'^.:-i.     •-/-.;»>!  in  I    Sl|0|»    AND   FhlK    ItOOM.           ■■>■;;.■'<■,• 

r  .    '1     ' 

.  •     ,  cHtyi'i"  NO.   \.''       l.^-ll:l•.  <;i:nkkai.  ii.M  TRif  MOTtJJt'     :■%..<;  V  :■., 

;•■..•■       Miiximuiii    pnwfr   ntiuinil  ,-  r.i.;i  HP.         " '  ,"    . -.'.V    ^ 

."••'•  "^V  -V       ,M  iiiiiniiiii     pnut-r    ri'i|'iir<'<I  ^     U,!*   HP.        •.-  •     ■-.:.;■■■"  = 

,' -  •    "  '  ■ 

■.^.•"'PT.       .\vir;m.'       puu.r    r«<iiiirt(l  r^    }♦,!   H,P.    -.,:.  „..  ..' :';  ...^  ' 

!Slii:<tl 

ixvit    li('in|i-r.  . . . .  •  , ......  »•...,.......■...     . . . . .... '.;  .• .  :;.•-'.  ,',.'.".■..' 

STiiall 

tiiili    lu-atlrr.  .«•'.  .-^  Ci»  T  ••^'  •■••«  ;.•  •■'..  ^  « .■ .  ■.••■•   -  '•  i';',  ..  '.>..;* .« ,  ..■.;...;. 

.*^iil:ill 

boll    ln'i'iiltT.  .  ,  i ;    .  ,•...",. . . .-. . .-.  .. ;  . ;  .'ii  .•  ,;:■..  .  «  V  ... '.  .."■.'•- .  •■■'•.  *.'.' 

Larire 

holt    ti.  :ulfr .  .;..■."•  .  .'■.  .'•..(•.,  «^"»  .  -it .  *  .>  ...    '••  .  ...  ■«  .  -  ...  ;  .  .' .'.  ..-.'•■.  .  ■ 

I«ir.>;<i 

t>olt    lunili-r.  .  .j;.  •...'..■..  ...•;.,.  ..;;..;...•'.'-....."».-«.•.•-*•'....,'.'... 

iMm- 

■'  Doll   itOuiiler. . ;  *■,."■ .  *.  •♦.*.•  *%ii^  4  *  y't.'. .  '.*  *.  •'  •  *  *  >.  *  .*■  *- •.'•  s  •  •■'•.' ..v.  r  *.  * .. 

^   •        4lRoi;t>  NO.    ir». —  r>0-H,P.    KfU»Y  MOTOR.     , 

.■■    '.-^  ,■;;..  K. .      M.txiiiMini    ]>ow«t   r<'<|iiir«»»1  —  »;0,.'i  H,P. 

i  •' .'■^■^•■^ "    ,'.'•;,."      Miiiiiiiuin     pow<T    rt'<niiriil     .  ;ij>        111* 

"   '■,■'••.-.':,•:    .  .Avi-raKw       power    required  —  Oli. 3   H.P. 

'    F.in  •.'....:.■.:,.;  .. ...  No.,    m      v. ... .  .  Slurlovn 

I''tiii>    wftliloi;.  ■.  ,  . ..  » ;  J. i '.   ■;. . .. ,  .:>  ^.  ...-.y..'-; .  ••  v-'ji      »■■!••  ... 

"     KltH-     Wi  IdiT  •■  .  . -.  .~.  ...j,.,    .■..■.'-■.  ;•. ...  i.  »V,:  .  i.V-iv  i  .  ■   ■  .,.-..•'.,;■ 
.Kluc   citti^r  ■^  Jv..^  .■;..  .'.  ■.•,:'^.i..:.^-.^v;'./V!'.vV:'..'--."..-;^.-'vy.,.'v 

ii  .,..', '  ■, I  f  y '■  '•'  ■! — ^'-<^ — ■"■■.■' •  ■ 

«K<,>cc  .\i».  IT.— Tr»*i|.i',  •:i-':NKitAi.  h.kc'iuic  mo 

I'.i        HP 

4    J   HP. 

lli.  t   HP. 


litt^- 


lolt. 


Maxiiiiuni  piwor  rfi|iiir<il 
Miiiiinini)  pdwrr  ruiuirfij 
.Vvi-raKi'       [Miwi  r    niiuircil 


^^ll<•a|•.-     :  .  : 

;. . 

.<h<>ii  ^^    .  . 

'.. , 

. . .  ♦ . 

MoH:    tiittvr. 

l>: 

IT.  i 

\Ui\\    .HUir. 

I» 

H.. 

,IUilt  iiittrr. 

\) 

H.. 

Holt   iiitroi'. 

\K 

It  i ; 

Holt    1  urt<  r. 

II. 

H., 

tiolf    ciittir. 

S. 

il-.  . 

lioii    .mirr. 

11, 

H. 

Holt  (Utttr. 

s. 

IT. .  , 

Nut  lappor 

%'•  • 

.  . .  ; , 

*■•"... 


'T.    J   *    (,  .    .11 


.;•"  «  »  V 


Acm?, 

Actne.  :,  ■ 

Acme.        .-.,•.■,- 
A4ine.       ';    ; 
Acme.        ;.'.'. 
K    .M.  W.-. 
.Ai  intv 
K     .M     W. 
Howard  Bros.: 


•  •  •  •  •  -^ 


■;;;■.;•.•:•  v^;,;l.-./-'  "y.^  ■  \,',vovsi}n\.    ~"--'/"'V.'!. :";:  ,'■• 
;  '.    V  .     ;    .fifiorr  no.  1S.-i-2rt-n.r.  ckni-hai.  Kr.FCTrBle  MOTon/ 

.••;..    ^  .Mrixiinuiu   power   re(|ulr<d --  1."^ .  8  HP. 

'..  ^ '■'     ■.'.•-  MlniniUDi    power   rcnuirod -=    5,4   H,P.    .     . 

•.    •"     .(■■••  .Average      power   ncni  i  rod  —  10.4  H.P.    'i,.- 

r  <i\\     (^tlUlIli      .  «  .  i  •  •  •  .'•*     '■■•  i.  .,*'.'^4«..*  ••>  v>  :«•,'•  »-* 

2   enHTy   whet'l-j;. ...  y..../^,  . ; . . :  .:'...■.  1' .-,.'■/. .: 


f;noiH  NO    19.—  l.'j-icp,  gfnkuai.  ei.kctuic  motob. 
.  .;;.     M.ixiiniini    power   required  =  t«;.  2   H.P. 
.',•.'      Minirnuin    power   required  =:    4,U 
•-.  .      Averap«<       power   required  =:  11 

, : . .  . .......  6  ft.  *'>  ins.  long.  ......    . 


HP. 
HP. 


rattloi' 
rattler 


2  cloiihle  emery  wheels. 


Miotiuuiu 
AVerafCo 

"'    '.7' ins 


power    required  =;  1,S,.4  H.P. 
pffwe/':  requir.  d  =  JS,  2  B,P; : 


-^  • .... '•  » 


E"rt>  pry  Wheel 
I.atho    .... 

ririll    press 

Prill  press 

.«t;iy bait  cutter 

Str!y^r)lt-  «utttT    ,  . , .  V , .  •.; . 

Ra<l!.-\l    drill   pros.^. .... ... ;  , . 

1   stiear  and  pviTjcfi. .,.-.. ..;'. 

1    .'^hoar   and.  puDcV- »=<■'•.  ... 

4-fplndlo  drill  ,-.;.;..,;;.. 
Plate  planer  .,':'.,.  .'.-.i ...  1 
Horizont.i)  puncli' -.».-. .  •> 
Jilower .;•...  •  •  •  •  ^"0- 

R0II4        .  4  •  •..»■•  •  *,i,..«. ;  •-«  J  No. 
j^  ■    .  *    .'      ;  •.-"''.,■ 


12-iri.  fable 
.  2!!>-3ii».  .tabfi* 


'■'■■' 


33 
5 


'  •  •  •  'f  *  I 


..Gr.int  &  nrt^ert. 

. .  Prentice  Urcif. 

.    nialr. 

.    rtl.iir, 

,    K.  lly  &  r..udwi«, 

.    Lontf  Af   .\l.-»ntter. 

,    I.on?  &   .A  1 -tatter. 

,      I?»  niellt    ,V-     .-^DIl. 

.    Dunkirk  Ir^ui   Wo 
t.oiip  .v   .Vl^iatter. 
, .  Sturtevant,  '-y 

.Nile*. 


rks. 


The  Kiidiir.i  I 'iiiiip:m.\ .  Limited.  02  Oriswold  .street.  Detroit, 
Mieh..  li.ne  i,-»siied  :\  eiretilar  de^i-ribintr  I'ndiir:t  Coatinu:  and  ilbis- 
tr:iting  ;in  t'verh(>:iil  bridge  of  the  New  York  rentral  at  Mott 
Haven,  New'  York,  whieli  was  jirofocted  with  it  two  and  a  half 
ye:ir.<  .Tgo.  It  includes  n  letter  from  Mr.  f>l.if  llofT,  en?in<'er  of 
striH'turos  of  the  road,  statins  that  the  paint  w;i.s  in  good  con- 
dition after  two  years  of  serviee.  This  paint  is  specially  intendeil 
for  the  protection  of  mct:illic  surfa<'cs.  It  supplies  an  elastic, 
tie.vilile  protecjion  with  a  heavy  body  and  excellent  adhesive  quali- 
lie.«!.  and  is  advocated  as  a  iireservative  for  .steel  ears.  The  pam- 
l>hlet  also  contains  lettiTR  from  .1.  S,  rnlver.  pre-;ident  of  the  Culver 
Pon^tnntion  ('oiup.ni.v,  Spriiiirlleld.  Illinois:  (Jeorjre  I.  King,  man- 
ager steel  car  department  of  the  American  Tar  tV:  Foundry  Com- 
pany, and  W.  K.  Nich<»Is.  purchasing  agent  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Compan.v.  .,       .... 


;v.^-;>^<i-v7v  . 
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A    NEW    DESIGN    OF     ELECTRIC     DRIVE     FOR    THE 

•■'-.^^r-' '■-.';:  IDEAL    LATHE.    J-/>  ■'■:■  •::-7^r':  >k/\-'^'^ 


Sviiisv.riEU)  iixcuniE  Tow.  O^iktAnri-]; 


r'''/; A  very  iutoresting  motor  drive  application  has  recently 
V  iii-en  (NsiRiu'd  l)y  the  Springfield  ^Machine  Tool  Company, 
.  t*prinsfi«'ld,  Ohio,  lor  nso  upon  their  well  known  'Idear'  en- 
.-...^jnc  lathe.  The  method  of  mount  ins  the  motor  upon  the 
.  lieadstoek,  wliich  4s  used,  is  an  entirely  new  departure  in  motor 
.  .;  drivi'ifi  The  lieadsi<KU  arranf^enn-nt  has  heen  entirely  re- 
.V  (lesiKm'il  to  aeconnnodate  the  gearing  and  eonnections  for  the 
,'; drive,  so  that  as  a  result  the  motor  attuaiiy  ajjjK'ars  to  form 
;;''  all  iiitegral  part  of  the  lathe's  ronstTU<-t  ion  and  doe.s  not  give 
/ ,. 4l!fc^  I'mU'"*^^'^*'^''  "f  I'lMiig  an  after  eoni<i«|erati,on.:..,  .4-..        1     :,... 


tion  at  the  armature  shaft  pf  from  600  to  1,2<)6  *evolution8 
per  miniitc,  or  2  to  .1>  The  tnotpr  eon  trolling  rheostat  is 
;  located  inside  of  the  legs  beneath  ttie  rlghli'hand  end  /Of  the 
v;  lathe's  bed  and  is  operated^  through  the  ag^-tiry  of  a  splined 
shaft  and  sprocket  ebaia.  froin  the  carriage.  The  handle, 
H,  on  the  carriage  operates  thro'igh  a.  Jslidipg  gear  on  the 
si)lined  shaft  so  that  the  Buotpi*  isvij^ftr  j^ 
what  position  the  carriage  is  itti:\^:;\\- l;.!.'  ^■'''.:^^':^''^^^'■'.^^■  :'i.  i- 

This  arrangement  of  vlriving:  is  wortfcjt  ibf^^-^^^c^^^ 
eration    for    its.  extrenie   compactness,  .yiet'  great    flexibility, 
as  it  gives  a  total  spindle  speed  rktigb^^offtoni-^tdSW^^^ 
both  eleetriea>  and  nie«  iianieal  speed  chaHge?.    Thi^  is  a  fina 
step  toward  a  rational  de.«<ign  of  motor  driving.  inas'niu<4i  as 
a  very  wide  speed  range  is  obtaiu«^d.  and  wiTli  a  large  num-.' 
j>er  of  steps;  yet  with  no  irr<'gulaTiti?s;  '^  o?itK*?t  ^t^ 
V \njotoi:L. design.  ;:;■';•    >■•:,   .     .;;,  ;  •;  ^'.■/Vry--:-:'':'^-'''-':^^ 

.;,:;;,V;V';-BOOKS  AND  PAMRHLIBl^^g';:^ 

St«?rMii  1'<«w»'r  rUi!)ii< :  Tlifij-  I »<-rvi.:;:na«d  0>»usjiWiriiQ.    ;Uv  livtirj"- 
,  i '.  -Mfvirr.  .Ir..  M..II. ;   lUo  ii;iS<'<^  >*>.,,rWlh";  l'»'i  fnldiiju  pl.al^-«:' 
'...;..:  :iMd  »>r>  tiirurt's   in  iln'  ivxi.     tSibiiHhi-it:  ^ly  .1h«--  ^J'+iraw   l».irt»- 
^V' .^:  li^liinu  runipaiiy.  1  H  Lilx-ny  >Jiij*!«-l^  Xiny ^tink.-  rlh-jce.  S*J.<*^^^ 

This  is  u  w«)rk  <»f  .xei^pjitfjuil  yj^ue.to  .Hit  power 

pht nt  evMi.HtFUtaioii  or  dc.».ldi.\    I  t^;rfe -.att  ehjMKjtKw  "of  ■«  scriew  xkf . 
'  .-4 rt  i«-le,s  by  the  aiitbor  v\;lii«-|i  fVt-uinjtiry  .•ipj)<';vrrd"in  lli<'  /i«/<7<(("/  rhi/r : 
.  litvui'd,  and  \\  lii<h  -iVfT''  im«nd«d  for,  ii'ng.iiu'«rs  itK  vImi  rjje  of  mat 
i-iiitie  shops  wImi  ore  r;tlli;MJ  on  tir  ditsiau  rtiirtl  iMTtcJfcis't;  a  fiteani- 
|)u\v<r  i>l.iHt,jir  parts •<>f  it  v^lHTi  tlu4c  1^^^^i^l<■di:t^•<^f  llW>  m.i>'iu)t''ry:. 
ili:it  ytM-s  into  siub.  M  Jdiiili   j>  !ri<»i-«>  or  lv>.-i  H|ttiT?d,-aiid  A\h»*u  ihey  ■ 
.i>v  nof  able  to  iibiain  tli<f  ,idvji'e-<rf'a^  eounwient  conWlfiitg  *'Ugi- 
iK't-r.     'I'Ik'  l«Mik  a.s ::i  \\  luJe  Is  Ay^/ll  wxitton  and,  fTiHt^ii 
.'('.il  nf  vnliiablc  iiif'>nii:tt ion  fn  a  ViaaJlv spii,*'**.;    Tlpv ;poAvyT»pliint 
.  imiii»'<'r  will  liitd  lit  ll<    Jii  it  1  bi^f  is  /'lii i"r*>ly  "neiv;  i»>i.t  iiji  >yil.l  >i.iid 
iiMuh  tliar.  is  wtirth  ivj.<  :il i<-niit<ii  Vik;.  a , rt!iiiiiwl<»r  of  lh«»  inan.v  tJiiugN 
tli.'it   biiv<'  t<»  b«»  ^•^n^?idV^IM^d   in  d<-'vJtriiii>;i.^^^;,T^    sO<Ji-enviBeir'<-rs  "iH>r- 
liaps   thi>  UKist   iistfiil   part   of  ifc  l«Mhk  wiU- i^i':  U**'  s^^^ 
plafi'Si  most  «if  wliiih  :«re  i-'ritiind:  pijiiij<;;inrid  .•;f«;ti<mal..*'levarlirin>»  of , 
recent    plani.s.    .shimini:    rh<-    f'>.-:Mi,oii*  vVf    b«ii!i>rsv  V■Ili.Mnl^s.    j«i^ii.;»ij?r 
•  ic.     'riii.<   vobuHf  ciiniaiii-   lirin-h  vyhinble  data    hi  iU'OfisWAf^iintJi 
coiivenh^it  foriW.  ^•:-  ■  ■':■  '-^>^^\^^■■'  .i*  ':!  -'^  ;; -rv!. '^  \J//.iv^' .^■ 


V    \"\MIV    I.N    Khf.t  run     DKIVIN*.    |ii|;    Mil        HUM.      I..V'l  lit.. — -Sl'KI.Nt.- 

'■-•.':  •  •■■„•■■-...  ■-;■-;■-•::-.  ■•;/•:• 

;v:;-  ,.  jqi.|.P  _\l.vril|>K    i'tKiL    CoMPAJiYi   -  :     ;.i.;:.    .    ,^ 

:••■..  'The  ateompauying  Vievir  illustrates  the  new  drive  upon  their 

.;    iti-iii.  x8-ft.  Ideal  lathe,  two  of  which  lathes  have  been   fur- 

•  .  nished,  thus  equipped,   to  the   Northern   Electrical   Manufac- 

.  ;    turing  Company,   Madison,  Wis.     This  lathe  was,   as  will   be 

remembered,  des<  ribed  on  page  157  of  our  May,  1902,  issue, 

and   also   with   particular   reference   to   its   novel    rapid   feed- 

/    ;diangin.g  mechanism,  ou  page  27  of  our  January,  1903,  issue. 

•:^    The  motor  is  mounted  directly  upon  a  pair  of  lugs  cast  inte- 

•. .   sral  with  (he  headstock,  from  which  position  it  drives  direct 

:^*.  to    the   spindle   through    gearing..     The    drive    is    through    a 

.f'.  reduction  gearing  to  an  intermediate  slip-gear  shaft,  which 

.;  J.  may   drive   tlie   spindle   at   either   of   two   speeds.     The   slip 

;    gears   are   controlleil   by   a  handle   on    the   gear  case   at   the 

-^    right  of  the  motor,  so  that  either  run  of  gears  may  easily 

■>'lje  thrown  in.     These  two  runs  of  gears  are  supplemented  by 

/the  usual  back  gear  attachment,  making  four  different  speeds 

..  .i^iVailable  by  gearing. 

The  motor,  which  is  a  1  Vl'h.p.  vftriahle-speed  direct-current 
motor,  made  by  the  Xorthern  Electrical  Manufacturing  Com- 
pahy.  operates  on  the  two-wire  system;,  the  speed  control 
being  obtained  by  field  resistance  control,  which  gives  a  varia- 


•  A.  teselten  &  {sons  Uope  Company.  t»20XQrtb  First  street,  St 
Louis,  have  issu<Hl  ii  tiow  c-xitabvune  No.  2i.:de«ciribiBir  the  .wini  nVpe 
and  cordage  of  every  description  inami fact ured  by  titem.  Tlieir 
tlaiiencd  strand  wire  ro[H>s  are .  spf«ial!y  note>yorf  hy  bw*ause  of 
being  free  from  tendencies  ro  spiit  or  kink.  ;i.iHt  l»».^»^iise  ojF  th«*M; 
larse  we.nn'mr  surfaces.  Tho>;e  Te^jmring  ^\-Ire  rope  and  fitting*, 
blocks  and  aciwxs.-^.irios  or  rope  tr.-imway  equiimimt  will  find  all 
necessary  ihforfirafion  in  this  .ttrtial«^|0.\  trhiH.i  may  be  .ba^i  npoin 
application  at  theTritfires  of  the  <:orapfliBy; ;    :  ;  :       ^  ;;'=>-:;       y\i}  W 


"'■■--■  A  fist-  of  1iSB»rs  of  thi.v  UeynoldSrJCprtiKs  engines  ft.is  heen  ISRUeidT 

by  the  Allis-riiahners  Company,  eonta'nimr  a  partial  statement  of 
I  he  locations  of  enuine.'^  <»f  thi*  typt^  hoib  .by  that  compan,v  at  their 
M iiwaukee  works.  Eiehtiepn  4iag<«  afVif*  .^wtvpied  by  the  index  o# 
St.ites  and  cities  in  wbi<"h  the  engines  are  located.  Aoe  list  corer<» 
llXt  pages  and  gives  th^  size  of  each  engine.  Jl  is  a  magnificent 
HMoid  and  exhibit  of  the  esteem  in  Which  the  product  of  (hes- 
works  is  held.    .■'-■,:.  _y' ■  ^       ,-  ■'■■■i''.7'-"',i.'-i.-:.-'^'--t\>/'''<--'':'^-  ■''■'J 


:.}   ;■: 


-.'.l.,  ■'.■ 


.Modenv^facljiut*  Shop  'r.»..l^.     Tbt'te •^%^n^fn^H^o'».  <»iH'J-t*'00:  afl^V.  ' 
.M.iiii|'ii1a!ion.     \',\    Wm.  it.  y.-nVr^ci'<' "*<■»•  ^1.  Iv  :  .v*."»a  jwi^.V.:  _... 
lii<>rii-<ely  illiistrsited  u  ii li  •'.7,'l.  eijgr.-iiin.ss  ;;  S  vo...^  Ti-l«iti».     I*»ib- 
liNlied  bv  Norman  W.   I  |en1ev  &' <V«  X'til-."X«wSh.T.ii  .sfr<*«'^  JEevr -•> 
Vork.. ...  i'rieiji,  s5-l.(H>.   ..    -,     '';.'.>':.■'::,:/-<  :-/:  .■.]■:.■'.,■■[  r-::/-:^-  ■'■:' 

'Vhha  is  a  pr;U;tic!^  1 ;  trea  «!•**? :  i »i>  jreiie.i'ii  1;  r«*;i.«'hifn'  sbopy  prarti^,''  •  •' 
iiid  is  esjieci.itly  Impoitaht  ori  ;H'(i^imi  t>f  t»\iui-  iVi'iMtclit  ti^^ 
III  dale  in  all  detorb-     Tin-  siilij<-<-^<  Jtre.  tn^aiiwt  ]«- acU-sii*  j|ju<lf<^«m-  .)^^ 
im-hensiye  niamier  and  ar*'  !nt*'nd<'*lto.S4»iS'-<v  a.'C  a  le\'t-lwi<«tt...frtc;  the  '..' 
.iippreuticH»   and    also  as    a   conveiji,.nt     rf-nivrnv ,  wlume   fiip  t 
machinist  and,  ph<vp  fiirenian.     Tiie  w*<^r^  begins  =  with  a  treatisfebf^  - 
the  hammer  and  cold  chij«el,  tiling,  .scr;ipfniri"et<;..v>and  of  K^^^ 
ordinary  hand  toofct  afier  which  gauges*  indiea^tops.  jHx?.*  afe^^  .o<>»- 
sidered.  followed  by  sever: il  chapfpts  on  drills,  reamers.  tap.«s,  di»>s. 
mandrels,  etc.    The  remaining  portion  of  the  volurao  treats  of  fl>e 
various  machine  tools,  atid  various  proces.^  of  gl-inding  and  harj-  . 
ening   and   temperiicr.      Special   mention  should    he   made   of   the 
excellent  treatment   of  the  subject  of  grinding,     This   work  is  of 
great  value  to  .all  .interested    in  .m.achine    whop  practic*  ni^d 
jieartilyeommen4|  it  for  their  Jis«».  ;.  ;; ,   '     ,  ••>  ,  .'    .-.   v<;f    v>'^~ 
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EDITORIAL    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AATfr%\m«m^ntit.~  Nothing  uiU  be  ifiaeried  in  thi»  journal  for  pay,  bxcbpt 
IK  TH»  ADVWiTisiNO  PAGES.  The  reading  puoea  will  contain  only  sttvh 
matter  a*  ice  consider  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

Contributions.— ^rficZe*  relating  to  railway  rolling  stock  eonstmetion  and 
managmunt  and  kindred  topics,  by  those  who  are  practically  acquainted 
urith  thsse  subjects,  are  specially  desired.  Also  early  notices  of  official  changes, 
and  additions  of  new  equipment  for  the  road  or  the  shop,  by  purchase  or 
construction. 


To  BubKcrlbers.— 7A«  Ambrican  Enoinbbr  and  Railroad  Joukhal 

is  rnaiM  regularly  to  every  subscriber  each  motU/i.  Any  subscriber  who  fails 
to  receive  his  paper  ought  at  once  to  notify  the  jjostmaster  at  the  office  of 
dslivery,  and  in  case  the  pij)er  is  not  then  obtained  this  office  should  be 
nct^lsu,  so  that  the  missimf  pijtcr  may  be  nijyplied.  When  a  Mub- 
■orlber  ehaufc*^*  hia*  addreaa  he  ought  to  notify  this  office  at  once,  so 
tKat  tkspetper  may  be  sent  to  the  projjer  destinatioti. 


THE  CONVENTIONS. 


It  will  be  necessary  to  reserve  our  comments  upon  the  three 
important  conventions  which  have  just  closed  at  Saratoga  until 
next  month  on  account  of  the  unusually  late  date  at  which 
they  were  held  this  year.  We  have,  however,  been  enabled  to 
present  abstracts  of  several  of  the  papers  and  also  the  discus- 
sions at  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders' 
conventions. 


LOCOMOTIVE    TESTING    PLANT    AT   THE   ST.  LOUIS 

EXPOSITION. 


A  locomotive  testing  laboratory  is  to  be  operated  in  the 
transportation  department  of  the  approaching  exposition  at 
St.  Louis.  Mr.  Willard  A.  Smith,  chief  of  that  department, 
announces  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  construct  a 
plant  for  permanent  installation  at  Altoona,  and  that  this  will 
be  temporarily  erected  at  the  exposition  as  a  part  of  the  ex- 
hibit of  that  road.  The  entire  exhibit  will  be  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  F.  D.  Casanave,  formerly  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  that  road.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
has  ever  been  attempted  in  connection  with  an  exposi- 
tion, and  the  valuable  results  already  obtained  upon  loco- 
motive testing  plants  in  this  country  may  be  considered  a 
promise  of  most  important  accomplishments  at  St.  Louis.  If 
a  completely  equipped  testing  plant  is  kept  busy  for  seven 
months  at  the  exposition  and  the  work  is  carefully  planned 
and  executed,  as  it  is  sure  to  be,  the  undertaking  will  undoubt- 
edly be  a  step  toward  a  thorough  scientific  study  of  the  modern 
locomotive,  than  which  there  can  be  no  more  fruitful  investi- 
gation in  connection  with  the  subject  of  transportation. 


If  a  locomotive  could  be  always  counted  upon  to  go  out  upon 
its  run,  and  after  a  run  be  ready  to  turn  about  immediately 
for  the  next  one,  it  would  be  worth  2,  or  perhaps  4,  or  even 
10  cents  per  mile  more  than  one  which  will  not  do  this.  The 
electric  locomotive  has  in  this  respect  a  stronger  claim  to-day 
for  the  attention  of  railroad  men  than  those  of  economy  or 
efficiency.  The  time  seems  to  be  approaching  when  the  units 
of  power  will  become  so  large  that  they  must  be  concentrated 
into  stationary  power  stations.  In  a  transcontinental  trip 
one  now  finds  several  opportunities  for  electric  helper  service 
which  would  now  be  profitable  and  will  soon  be  necessary. 


PILES    OF    WORK. 


"Pile  work  up  in  front  of  a  man  and  move  the  finished 
pieces  promptly  on  to  the  next  one  when  finished.  Show  men 
that  the  work  is  wanted.  Get  the  material  moving,  and  soon 
the  whole  shop  will  take  a  lively  gait,"  says  the  progressive 
superintendent  of  a  big  railroad  shop.  What  inducement  does 
a  lathe  hand  have  for  pushing  his  machine  if  the  fioor  behind 
him  is  littered  with  the  finished  work  of  two  or  three  days? 
Keep  the  floor  clean  of  finished  work,  and  pile  up  the  raw 
material.  This  means  a  clean  shop,  and  a  clean  shop  means 
an  effective  and  economical  one.  It  means  that  the  foreman 
will  soon  be  wanted  for  larger  shops,  or  at  least  for  larger 
positions.  Many  shops  which  are  now  too  small  would  be 
very  much  larger  if  this  simple  plan  is  carried  out.  It  is  a 
fact  that  a  newspaper  man  always  finds  more  to  write  about 
in  a  tidy  shop  than  in  a  dirty,  cluttered  one,  and  it  is  easy  to 
discover  foremen  who  are  fit  to  be  master  mechanicSr  and  shop 
men  who  are  capable  of  becoming  foremen. 


IMPROVED    TOOLS    REQUIRE   IMPROVED  WORKMEN. 


In  facing  driving  boxes  on  the  Newton  horizontal  milling 
machine  at  the  Collinwood  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  is  an  In- 
teresting example  illustrating  the  need  for  superior  workmen 
to  handle  modern  machine  tools.  This  machine  takes  12 
driving  boxes  on  its  bed,  the  castings  being  hooked  together, 
making  a  horizontal  cut  of  about  24  ins.  in  width.  With  a 
3-16-in.  cut  and  ordinary  tool-steel  cutters  the  table  speed  is 
7  ins.  per  minute  on  cast-iron  boxes.  This  requires  about  3 
minutes  per  box,  or,  as  they  are  arranged  on  the  table,  20 
minutes  for  the  lot.  It  then  requires  an  hour  for  a  good  man 
to  set  up  the  machine  for  another  lot.  If  done  on  a  planer, 
the  job  would  require  about  four  hours.  This  machine  now 
has  a  15-h.p.  motor,  and  the  circuit-breaker  is  "knocked  out" 
under  this  work.  A  20-h.p.  motor  will  be  applied.  The  motor, 
however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  large  proportion  of  time 
required  to  set  the  work  in  the  machine.  This  operation  is 
now  a  question  of  the  machine  being  ahead  of  the  man. 


The  omission  of  pits  In  locomotive  erecting  shops  is  now 
seriously  considered  in  several  new  shop  plans  involving  the 
longitudinal  arrangement  of  tracks.  This  is  due  to  a  desire 
to  avoid  cutting  up  the  floor  with  deep  pits  running  the  full 
length  of  tne  shop.  With  one  long  pit  the  full  length  of  the 
shop  in  the  center,  the  outer  pits  may  be  shortened  to  a 
short  distance  from  one  end,  but  it  does  not  seem  advisa*)le 
to  attempt  to  do  without  pits  altogether.  Deep  pits  are  not 
necessary.  Probably  18  or  24  ins.  will  be  suflBcient,  but  if  the 
engines  are  placed  on  the  floor  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise 
them  on  blocking  for  the  men  to  work  under  them.  This 
Involves  raising  the  men  also  on  staging  or  blocking  for  a 
large  amount  of  their  work.  The  inconvenience  and  expense 
of  this  will  be  at  once  apparent. 


Considering  the  fact  that  the  probable  life  of  a  locomotive 
is  about  twenty  years,  it  is  most  important  that  the  policy 
of  the  designer  should  be  a  far-sighted  one.  Many  roads  find 
it  a  serious  handicap  to  operate  light,  inadequate  locomo- 
tives built,  perhaps,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  mixed  up  with 
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heavier  types  of  more  recent  date.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
give  the  weak  engines  more  work  than  they  can  properly  do. 
The  mechanical  engineer  of  a  Western  road  comments  upon 
this  in  connection  with  tonnage  rating  tests  upon  which  he 
has  recently  been  engaged  and  says:  "We  find  that  our 
19"i24-in.  10-wheeI  engines  with  1,700  sq.  ft.  of  heating  sur- 
face and  30  sq.  ft.  of  grate  area  are  very  limited  in  their 
capacity  to  get  freight  up  a  long,  heavy  grade.  They  are  not 
lacking  in  cylinder  power,  but  in  the  ability  to  make  steam. 
The  incapacity  of  the  boiler  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  gases  escape  from  the  smokebox  at  a  temperature 
of  1,200  deg.  F.  and  over,  while  our  recent  heavy  engines  dis- 
charge their  smokebox  gases  at  only  about  600  deg."  This 
illustrates  very  clearly  the  importance  of  present  tendencies 
toward  most  careiul  study  of  boiler  capacity  in  deciding  upon 
new  designs.  This  correspondent  speaks  of  conditions  which 
are  found  on  every  railroad. 


One  of  the  large  life  insurance  companies  of  New  York  re- 
cently inaugurated  a  school  of  insurance,  to  aid  in  recruiting 
the  staff  of  subordinate  oflBcers  and  agents.  One  requirement 
of  applicants  was  that  that  they  should  be  young  men  who  had 
worked  their  way  through  college.  Whatever  the  object  of  this, 
the  result  would  naturally  be  to  secure  applicants  who,  from 
experience,  knew  and  understood  the  meaning  of  diflSculties, 
Most  college  men  have  an  easy  time.  Those  who  work  their 
way  certainly  do  not,  and  they  generally  succeed  afterward. 
The  reason  why  they  succeed  is  perfectly  plain.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  personal  responsibility  which  such  a  course 
brings  to  them  and  they  get  it  early  in  life. 

A  technical  school  graduate  is  usually  past  the  age  of  24 
years  when  he  begins  his  actual  work.  If  he  then  serves  three 
years  as  an  apprentice  he  is  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  his 
age.  The  age  of  27  is  rather  late  to  begin.  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  all  technical  men  to  begin  in  the  shop  in  such  a  way 
as  to  throw  responsibility  upon  them  at  the  very  start  instead 
of  giving  them  the  apprenticeship?  Granting  that  an  appren- 
tice course  would  give  a  better  general  idea  of  the  department 
as  a  whole  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  same  length  of  time 
in  the  shop  as  an  independent  workman,  yet  there  is  something 
in  the  experience  of  the  workman  in  the  form  of  responsibility 
that  the  special  apprentice  does  not  usually  acquire  and  can- 
not easily  obtain  at  the  age  of  27  years.  As  a  general  principle 
would  it  not  be  better  for  all  concerned,  and  particularly  for 
the  young  graduate,  to  turn  him  loose  in  the  shop  to  make  his 
own  way?  In  other  words,  is  not  the  three  or  four  years  of 
special  apprenticeship  a  handicap? 


WHAT    MOTIVE    POVER    OFnCERS    ARE    THINKING 

ABOUT. 


Editorial  C!orbespondenoe. 


Machine-tool  builders,  of  course,  always  make  their  machines 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  heaviest  possible  cuts  without  any 
breakage  or  chattering;  but  a  96-in.  boring  mill  of  a  familiar 
make  did  break  down  a  few  days  before  the  visit  of  our  repre- 
sentative to  a  certain  large  new  shop.  A  10-h.p.  motor 
drove  it,  and  with  a  3-16-in.  cut  and  %-in.  feed,  boring  a  La- 
trobe  tire,  six  teeth  were  broken  out  of  the  gears.  The  cutting 
speed  was  28  ft.  per  minute.  This  cut  was  being  made  with  a 
tool  which  had  previously  bored  through  five  56-in.  tires  at 
28  ft.  per  minute,  without  being  sharpened.  That  is  pretty 
good  tool  steel. 

This  machine  is,  by  the  way,  a  good  subject  for  a  three-page 
editorial.  Its  motor  control  gives  six  motor  speeds,  and  being 
an  up-to-date  machine,  the  gears  and  back  gears  give  eight 
more  changes,  or  48  speeds  in  all.  This  is  commendable,  if 
the  machine  needs  them,  but  here  is  something  bordering  on 
the  absurd.  By  using  a  "feet  per  minute"  indicator  it  was 
discovered  that  the  total  range  of  speed  of  the  edge  of  that 
96-in.  table  was  from  16  to  975  ft.  per  minute.  At  the  highest 
of  these  speeds  chips  which  had  dropped  into  the  slots  were 
thrown  25  ft.  from  the  machine.  It  is  unsafe  to  run  these 
machines  at  such  speeds.  No  work  could  ever  require  them, 
and  the  builders  and  those  who  work  up  motor  drives  should 


look  into  these  things,  and  not  allow  inquisitive  newspaper 
men  to  discover  them.  We  shall  probably  receive  a  few  dozen 
letters  because  of  this  paragraph,  but  let  the  reader  decide 
whether  10  miles  an  hour  is  not  pretty  fast  for  a  boring-mill 
table  to  travel.  This  machine  is  fast  enough  for  one  intended 
to  pull  heavy  cuts,  but  it  is  not  strong  enough.  It  is  "up  to" 
the  builders. 

This  interesting  machine  is  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
man  who  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  "sets"  a  54-in.  tire, 
bores  it,  and  gets  it  out  of  the  machine  in  31  minutes.  With 
Latrobe  tires  he  takes  a  cut  of  %  in.  and  V4-iu.  feed  at  31  ft. 
I>er  minute,  but  finds  only  one  brand  of  tool  steel  which  will 
do  this  work.  '  v  .  ". 


On  some  of  the  Western  roads  where  travel  is  heavy  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  equip  passenger  cars  with  tandem 
draft  gear  because  of  the  excessive  opening  of  the  gear  by 
the  heavy  pulls  required  in  starting.  In  the  case  of  a  16-car 
train  the  ordinary  single  gear  is  not  suflBcient  to  provide  for 
the  draw-bar  stresses. 

This  suggests  again  the  advisability  of  lightening  passen- 
ger equipment.  It  seems  rather  strange  that  with  an  aver- 
age the  year  around  of  10  passengers  per  sleeper,  or  less,  a 
weight  of  125,000  or  130,000  lbs.  in  the  cars  should  not  lead 
to  a  protest  from  operating  officials  because  of  the  expense 
which  these  heavy  cars  entail.  At  present  it  seems  almost 
hopeless  to  suggest  steel  frames  and  lighter  construction  and 
steel  trucks  for  passenger  equipment,  but  the  present  ten- 
dency toward  greater  weights  cannot  continue  indefinitely. 
It  is  believed  that  fame  and  fortune  await  the  man  who  can 
produce  satisfactory  and  smooth-riding  cars  with  a  reason- 
able amount  of  weight  per  passenger.  These  remarks  are 
prompted  by  expressions  of  helplessness  from  several  motive 
power  officers  because  of  the  increase  of  "engine  failures"  and 
the  zest  with  which  the  locomotive  departments  are  pursued 
by  the  operating  men.  Locomotives,  of  course,  should  not 
fail;  but  a  little  study  of  the  increased  demands  on  passenger 
locomotives  during  the  past  five  years  will  show  that  they 
have  received  too  little  consideration  in  the  progress  toward 
the  complete  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic. The  comfort  should  not  be  less,  but  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced officers  should  attack  the  problem  of  how  to  supply 
it  without  making  it  impossible  to  operate  train  service  regu- 
larly and  satisfactorily. 


The  track  tank  has  been  used  for  many  years  in  conjiectlon 
with  passenger  locomotives.  It  is  now  beginning  to  be  ap- 
preciated as  a  factor  in  freight  service.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  on  the  Michigan  Central  in  connection  with  fast 
freight  trains,  such  as  cattle,  aressed  meat  and  special  horse 
trains.  Time  freights  and  other  classes  of  freight  trains  run- 
ning among  passenger  trains  complicate  the  dispatching,  espe- 
cially if  frequent  stops  are  made.  By  utilizing  the  track 
tanks  the  fast  freights  on  tne  Michigan  Central  are  now  run 
without  a  stop  from  Niles  to  Jackson,  a  distance  of  103  miles, 
and  the  practice  has  been  found  very  satisfactory.  The  freight 
engines  on  this  section  are  two-cylinder  Schenectady  com- 
pounds, and  the  service  referred  to  has  been  operating 
smoothly  for  over  a  year.  The  speeds  are  remarkably  high 
for  freight  trains,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  trouble 
whatever  from  hot  boxes.  The  driving  and  truck  boxes  are 
given  special  attention  at  the  roundhouses.  They  are  very 
carefully  watched  and  frequently  replenished  with  oil.  The 
enginemen  co-operate  with  the  roundhouse  force  in  reporting 
the  necessity  for  attention.  The  special  horse  trains  usually 
weigh  about  700  to  750  tons,  and  they  cover  the  103  miles  in 
about  three  hours.  The  other  fast  freights  weigh  from  1,000 
to  1,500  tons,  and  make  the  run  in  four  to  five  hours.  Such 
runs  cannot  always  be  made  without  stopping,  but  whenever 
an  intermediate  stop  is  necessary,  the  engine  and  train  crews 
are  required  to  explain  it,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  an  explanation.  This  method  greatly  facili- 
tates business,  and  it  draws  attention  to  the  track  tank  as 
an  important  element  in  successful  operation.  These  are 
days  when  every  possible  rjntribution  to  the  acceleration  of 
traffic  movement  is  eagerly  sought. 
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SEiII-A>AUAL    MeKTIM;,    SAK.V«)(iA,    JUNE    23    TO    26. 


The  time  of  holding  the  semi-annual  meeting  this  year  pre- 
cludes the  presentation  of  an  account  of  the  discussions  in  this 
issue.  They  will  be  referred  to  next  month.  Brief  statements 
concerning  those  of  the  papers  most  likely  to  interest  our 
readers  are  presented  below: 

"The  Steam  Turbine'  from  an  Operating  Standpoint."  By 
F.  A.  Waldron. — This  paper  contains  a  description  and  record 
of  tests  of  the  first  Westinghouse-Parsons  turbine  to  be  put 
into  practical  operation  outside  of  the  works  of  the  builders. 
It  is  a  most  gratifying  record  of  satisfactory  experience.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  most  important  paper  of  the  meeting  be- 
cause of  the  prominent  place  now  taken  by  the  steam  turbine 
and  the  value  of  the  opinions  expressed.  Extracts  from  the 
paper  will  appear  in  these  columns.  The  author  brought  out 
the  noteworthy  fact  that  with  an  evaporation  of  8.7  lbs.  of  water 
per  pound  of  coal  a  brake  horse-power  can  be  delivered  to  the 
pulley  of  a  motor  for  the  consumption  of  2.5  lbs.  of  coal.  This 
allows  5  per  cent,  for  banking.  With  average  non-condensing 
engines  three  times  this  amount  of  coal  would  be  necessary  if 
the  engines  were  distributed  about  the  plant.  Special  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  interesting  table  of  motor  tests  accom- 
panying this  paper. 

'•Alternating  Current  Motors  for  Variable  Speed."  By  W.  I. 
Slichter. — Variable  speeds  may  be  obtained  with  alternating 
current  motors.  The  author  reviews  the  existing  information 
on  thfs  subject  and  discusses  the  various  methods  of  obtaining 
speed  control.  This  paper  ought  to  lead  those  having  alter- 
nating current  installations  to  consider  the  advisability  of  se- 
curing variable  si^eeds  for  machinery  which  requires  it,  and 
its  effect  is  to  add  an  argument  in  favor  of  alternating  installa- 
tions, or,  to  express  it  in  another  way,  this  discussion  shows 
that  the  lines  between  alternating  and  direct  current  proposi- 
tions cannot  be  as  sharply  drawn  as  heretofore.  This  paper 
will  be  presented  in  our  columns. 

"Train  Resistance,  a  Rational  Formula."  By  J.  B.  Blood. — 
The  author  expresses  the  need  of  a  formula  which  will  permit 
of  fitting  motive  power  to  its  work  "with  a  nicety."  He  recom- 
mends the  following  formula: 


R 


=  A  +  BA1  X    r  C^  H ^-V" 


Where  R  =  resistance  in  lbs.  per  ton,  M  =  speed  in  miles  per 
hour,  T  =  weight  of  train  in  tons,  n  =:  exponent  =:  1.8,  A  =: 
coefficient  of  sliding  friction,  B  =:  coefficient  of  rolling  friction, 
C  =  coefficient  of  side  resistance,  D  =  coefficient  of  head  and 
stern  resistances. 

The  values  of  these  coefficients  are  given  in  the  paper  as  fol- 
lows: A  =  3  for  heavy  freight  trains,  4  for  average  passenger 
trains,  5  for  heavy  large  electric  cars,  6  for  medium  electric 
cars,  7  for  light  electric  cars;  B  =  0.15  for  light  track  con- 
struction, 0.12  for  heavy  track  construction;  C  =  0.0016  for 
ordinarily  constructed  cars,  and  0.0014  for  cars  with  vestibules; 
D  =  0.25  for  cars  with  small  cross  section,  0.30  for  electric 
cars  with  medium  cross  section,  0.35  for  large  suburban  cars, 
and  0.40  for  largest  express  trains.  Tlie  author  does  not  define 
the  adjectives  used  in  connection  with  these  coefficients.  [The 
real  difficulty  in  devising  satisfactory  train  resistance  formula 
is  that  it  must  be  comprehensive  enough  to  provide  for  a  vast 
number  of  entirely  unknown  conditions. — Editor.] 

"Some  Data  on  Hoisting  Hooks."  By  J.  L.  Bacon. — Hooks 
bent  from  round  stock  were  compared,  by  the  author,  with 
others  made  in  accordance  with  Townes'  formula.  The  paper 
records  the  results  and  also  shows  the  effect  of  case  hardening 
or  carbonizing  upon  the  strength  of  the  hooks.  The  author 
concludes  that  hooks  made  of  round  iron  and  carbonized  are 
about  as  strong  as  the  hooks  of  the  same  shape  flattened  ac- 
cording to  Townes'  formula,  while  a  plain  hook  carbonized 
and  hardened  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  stronger  than  either. 

"The  Bursting  of  Emery  Wheels."  By  C.  H.  Benjamin.— 
Several  years  ago  the  author  was  consulted  in  litigation  occa- 


sioned by  the  bursting  of  an  emery  wheel  and  determined  to 
extend  his  experimental  study  of  the  bursting  of  fly  wheels  to 
cover  emery  wheels  also,  using  apparatus  which  is  already  on 
record  before  the  society.  Fifteen  commercial  emery  wheels 
of  various  makes  were  tested  to  destruction.  They  were  se- 
lected from  stock  without  the  knowledge  of  the  manufacturers 
as  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  required.  Six  different 
makes  were  obtained,  the  working  speeds  varying  from  1.150 
to  1,400  revolutions.  For  a  diameter  of  16  Ins.,  this  gives  a 
peripheral  velocity  of  about  5,000  ft.  per  minute.  The  fineness 
of  emery,  the  working  speeds,  bursting  speeds  and  factors  of 
safety  are  stated  in  tabular  form.  The  lowest  factor  of  safety 
was  5.71  and  the  highest  13.10,  the  conclusion  being  that  as 
the  bursting  speeds  varied  from  2\i  to  3»o  times  the  working 
speeds,  the  wheels  were  all  safe  at  the  speeds  recommended 
and  would  not  have  burst  under  ordinary  conditions.  The 
author,  however,  recommended  a  factor  of  safety  not  less 
than  10. 

"Fits  and  Fitting."  By  S.  H.  Moore. — This  is  an  investiga- 
tion of  recent  practice  in  forcing,  shrinking,  driving  and  run- 
ning fits  and  limits  for  limit  gauges.  It  is  a  study  of  previously 
existing  information  reduced  to  usable  form.  The  available 
matter  in  the  form  of  scientific  investigation  and  records  of 
successful  practice  was  the  basis  of  the  paper.  The  data  were 
transferred  to  rectangular  co-ordinates  and  put  into  the  shape 
of  curves.  Representative  curves  indicating  good  practice 
were  then  constructed  and  these  are  given  in  the  paper  in  con- 
nection with  formulae.     We  shall  refer  to  this  paper  again. 

"Drawing  Office  Equipment."  By  J.  McGeorge. — While  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  a  large  drawing  office,  such  as  that  of  the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company,  of  Cleveland,  with  which 
the  author  is  connected,  this  paper  presents  a  high  ideal  of 
drawing  office  equipment,  which  is  equally  important  in  smaller 
establishments.  The  paper  boils  down  the  generalities  and 
brings  out  particularly  "the  necessity  of  saving  the  manual 
and  mental  drudgery  of  the  draughtsman  and  thereby  getting 
the  highest  possible  efficiency."  The  author  reflects  severely 
upon  the  policy  of  using  poor  equipment  in  drawing  offices 
where  such  important  and  expensive  work  is  done.  A  case 
is  cited  where  a  saving  of  |360  per  year  is  made  by  use  of  the 
cheapest  material.  The  salary  account  of  that  office  was  $100.- 
000  per  year,  and  probably  |10,000  to  $15,000  was  lost  through 
the  saving  of  the  small  amount  mentioned.  The  first  point  for 
consideration  was  light.  Good  daylight  was  essential,  and  for 
artificial  lighting  the  Nernst  lamp  was  strongly  recommended. 
The  light  should  be  thrown  to  the  ceiling  and  diffused  from 
white  walls  and  ceilings.  Next  came  ventilation,  a  matter 
which  was  becoming  more  generally  appreciated.  An  exhaust 
fan  system  was  recommended.  Good  tables  were  absolutely 
necessary.  The  author's  company  were  about  to  use  a  new 
and  excellent  table  shown  by  means  of  an  engraving.  Good 
business  policy  required  100  sq.  ft.  per  man  for  floor  space. 
The  paper  concluded  with  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  the  Universal  Drafting  Machine.  (See  Amkbican 
E.VGiNEEB,  December,  1902,  page  389.)  The  paper*  includes 
plans  of  several  large  and  well  appointed  drawing  rooms. 

"A  Graphical  Daily  Balance  in  Manufacture."  By  H.  L. 
Gantt. — This  paper  shows  the  entire  feasibility  of  knowing 
exactly  all  the  work  that  6as  been  done  in  a  large  plant  one 
day,  before  noon  of  the  next  day,  and.  of  securing  a  perfect 
balance  of  work  in  order  to  lay  out  that  afternoon  in  a  logical 
manner  the  work  for  the  next  day.  Such  information  is  stated 
to  be  "far  more  important  than  an  improved  tool  steel  or  a 
new  set  of  piece-work  prices.  It  should  be  established  before 
the  introduction  of  either  of  these  in  order  that  we  may  have 
some  means  of  measuring  the  gain  made  by  their  introduction, 
and  it  should  remain  after  they  are  introduced,  to  show  that 
a  forward  step  once  taken  is  never  retraced.  The  author 
stands  for  exact  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  as  the  basis 
for  improvement,  and  the  paper  indicates  the  simple  details 
of  a  comprehensive  and  inexpensive  method  of  securing  this 
information  as  employed  at  the  Schenectady  works  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  He  would  make  the  account- 
ing system  a  potent  factor  in  helping  production  instead  of 
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ing  critical  only.  This  is  an  important  paper,  and  every 
op  officer  and  manager  or  superintendent  should  embody 
iraething  of  the  sort  in  his  practice. 

■Mechanics  of  Air  Brake  Systems."     By  H.  G.  Manning. — 

■edit  for  originating  and   bringing  up  to   its   present  high 

iticiency   the   present   day   compressed   air-brake   systems   all 

»er  the  world  is  given  by  the  author  to  George  Westinghouse, 

iid  to  him  alone.     The  paper  presents  some  of  the  principal 

irts  of  the  Westinghouse,  the  New  York  and  the  Pennsylvania 

ir-brake  systems.      It  will  present  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 

~.>me  of  the  differences  in  engineer's  valves,  pumps  and  triple 

alves  made  by  these  manufacturers. 


"Test  of  an  Hydraulic  Elevator  System."  By  R.  P.  Bolton.— 
This  paper  describes  tests  made  on  a  passenger  elevator  in  a 
department  store  in  New  York,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  contractor's  guarantee  was  met.  The  elevators  had  a  car- 
rying capacity  of  3,000  lbs.  and  a  speed  of  300  ft.  per  minute 
at  that  load.  Each  car  was  given  a  load  of  1,000  lbs.  From 
the  results  the  following  figures  are  taken: 

Per   car   milo,    fuelV.VV.'.;  .i-.* /...>.,'.,.... .  32.32      lbs. 

Per  car  mile,  steam ..'.iii*^.  281.5 

Per  car  milo,  water  pumi>ed ' .-. .'. . .  .  G.02."»         gak. 

Live  load  actually  lifted.  i)or  car  inilo 2.<>44».<MK)  foot-lbs. 

Live  load  actually  travoKnl,  per  car  mie. .^»,280.(HK) 

Live  load  lifted  per  pound  of  fuel. . ,  .w:.v.», . .  813,700 


MOTOR-DRIVEN    MACHINE    TOOLS. 


i'^ 


The    Latest    Practice 


IN     AlM'LYING 

Shai'eks. 


Individual    Dkives    to 


No  greater  influence  has  ever  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
development  of  shapers  than  that  resulting  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  "high  duty"  steels  for  cutting  tools,  together 
with  the  modern  variable-speed  systems  of  driving  whereby 
the  operators  are  enabled  to  very  quickly  change  cutting 
speeds  and  so  secure  the  fullest  possibilities  from  the  great 


by  starting  boxes  conveniently  located  on  the  rear  of  the  ma- 
chine frames.  It  is  usually  feared,  in  drives  of  this  type,  that 
trouble  might  be  given  by  the  short  belts  occasioned  by  the 
closeness  of  the  pulley  centers,  but  the  experience  of  the  Pot- 
ter &  Johnston  Company  has  proven  this  to  be  not  so.  The 
belts  are  run  fairly  tight  and  give  no  trouble. 

The  upi)er  engraving  on  page  270  illustrates  an  application  of 
motor  driving  to  the  21-in.  back-geared  shaper  built  by  the 
American  Tool  Works  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  motor 
is  mounted  on  a  substantial  base  directly  back  of  the  column 
to  which  it  is  bolted.    The  bolt  holes  in  the  base  are  prolonged 


BELTED  DBIVES   Ul*ON    15-lN.   AND  24-lIC.   UNIVERSAL  CBANK-.SUAl'EKS — 1!L  ILT    liV    THE    rorrEU    &    JOiX^iSTON     MACULNE   CUAll'ANY. 

OOXSTANT-SI'EED    MOTOBS. liENEBAL    ELECTRIC    COMl'AK't^ 


endurance  of  the  tool  steels.  The  importance  of  motor  driving 
in  this  connection  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  with  usere  of 
machine  tools,  and  in  many  establishments  important  reduc- 
tions In  the  per-pound  labor  costs  have  been  made.  Several 
instances  of  such  motor-drive  applications  to  shapers  by  the 
more  progressive  tool  builders  are  presented  below. 

Notable  among  recent  applications  of  motor  driving  to 
shapers  are  the  two  machines  illustrated  In  the  engraving  pre- 
sented above,  which  illustrate  two  universal  shapers,  built  by 
the  Potter  &  Johnston  Machine  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  L, 
thus  equipped.  The  methods  of  mounting  the  motors  in  these 
instances  are  ideally  simpl*>,  the  motors  being  carried  by  mere 
extensions  of  the  shapers'  bases,  to  which  they  are  rigidly 
bolted.  The  drive  is  by  belt  and  cone  pulleys,  having  three 
steps  in  each  case  for  limited  variations  of  speed. 

The  motors  are  General  Electric  Company  constant-speed 
direct-current  motors  on  both  machines.    They  are  controlled 


into  slots  to  permit  of  adjustment  of  the  motor  for  tightening 
the  belt  for  the  drive. ;! -?.'.  >;  .  . 

The  motor  is  of  the  constant-speed  type,  running  at  a  high 
speed,  the  variation  in  cutting  speed  of  the  ram  being  obtained 
through  a  pair  of  properly  proportioned  cone  pulleys,  one  of 
which  is  mounted  directly  on  the  motor  shaft  and  the  other  on 
a  stud  on  the  column.  The  cone  on  the  stud  carries  a  pinion 
which  meshes  into  a  large  gear  on  the  end  of  the  driving  shaft. 
This  arrangement  is  advantageous  for  belt  driving,  as  it  neces- 
sarily gives  the  belt  a  high  velocity. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  drive  are  obvious.  The 
constant-speed  motor  gives  maximum  efficiency  at  minimum 
cost,  speed  changes  being  obtained  mechanically;  no  power 
is  dissipated  through  resistances,  nor  is  a  motor  of  extra  size 
required,  as  would  be  the  case  where  a  variable-speed  motor 
is  installed.  The  belt  runs  at  the  highest  permissible  velocity, 
which  permits  of  reduction  in  size  of  all  parts  connected  with 
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'  '  ■  1 ;  ■  panvttii;  ilvis  pap«M'.  '  - 

'    ■  V    -    ■■.Mi'i  iiiii  in.«  i'urrviil -vNlofors  for  V'analilo  Spof<l.'"     Hy  W.-  I, 
SlUlilVr-  ; Vrtrui!>lc  sj««««ils   may  ,,|k'  «huiin«'d   with   al<«Tnalin« 
■;■;.;,  Vriirn'kf:iHiu|l«»|iv.nni»>a«M^^      Vi-<!it»wK  ttu'  ^'xislilis  inforiiiat  ion 
«V'. ''f'  ■ '  •'»'>  fliis  surO<'i(  ainl  ili>-«iissv's  iIjV'  vaVioiis  nu'flioils  of  olitainiiif? 
■■-.',•■?':  j;,H-o<l   «onrrol.      I'Mis   |iap»'r  i»iii;lit.  tt.»   U'ail   llmsr   haviiii;  ali<T 
-^:  /^  ^  uaiiH^  »'urr»MiJ;  iiislallaiwIVK  hv-:ri«i?^t«j^?r  iliivutlvisalMliiy  o 
',"_  :.\  /^-vuxiinJ  v:ii'KiUlii;  >«|MT«ls /for-  hwruhiiu'ry   w  lii«l>    rt^piin-s  It,;  jiu«l 
its  «'lT<-i-«  !>>  fo  iulil  all  ai"i;»ttii»'iit  ill  favor  of  aih'inai  itii;  inslalla- 
Hon.<.  or.  u»  oxpri'ss   il  iji  aiiollirr  way.   this  liistiission   sln)W's 
thai    iluvlhw-K  WlW;»'«fn;iMi'rnaiiiis:  at      iliiiMi   mrr.  m    proposi- 
lUiiis  i;inii«»J  Ih*  a^^^^^  iliawn   as   luntofnrc.     This   papir 

wUl  l»»' iir<'s«'nlv<f  in  onr  <  oliinins.  :  \ 

■'Train  lifsisiau. «'.  a  ftaiional  Konmila."  By.'  ''•  ltl«»<>«i. — 
Tilt-  aiiihor  ••xfnvsscs  the  nftil  of  a  formula  wliicli  will  pi-nnit 
of  Ih t iuj?  iHot iv»>  p«w'oi|riif>  its  Avork  ••wit h  a  lilt  (<.ty Z:  \lv  ferom-. 
nirnfis  tiHvl*)nawni«.fi>viiifiila:      V.?;  ■;"•;;'-   ^-^■      ••     k  ^     '  '^  ' 


^  J'  Ij 


iioirr,  TV^W»'it;ht  of  train  in  I  on  si,  u  •=:n  rxponciit    -s  v.S,  .V  ?= 
•  jiHiit.tfnf  of  sriUini:  fii»iion.  H  -^  io«'-ltU''j»Hii  of  rolliiiir  friciiVm, 
A'^  r-.xiH'irn  foiit  i>f 'si«l»-  rt'sistau»'t^/.l»:.r^  (jLorllji-h-n^  of  Tit^^^^^ 

;:Sl-orw,resh<tatiirti?.  A':,..'-  .'■!..  ^^'\-f  l^-  '■■  ■•}'!''■' \  ■'->■•'■  ■'."\-- :.  ''■■'■■  %■■■'■  -' 
.The  . values  of  tlM'si-A-ti^ftuM^^  arr  j;4Yt'l>  in  tlio  (tsiiHT  as  fol- 
Towis,:  >V  t^  .;{ 'fof  ht'avy  fivtiiiit  trains.,.  I  for  aviM'auf  passfn.mr 
trains,  5  fbr  hoavy  lacs'">h'»iri»:  auis  ti  for  uioiiitiin  <'h'itrif 
rarH:  '7  for  U«Utv«'.U:*irh-  .carJiilV  :i:  0,15  for  Hj;ht  travk  con 
si rint ioii^ J<Tl Ji* vfor  Wiwy . mulv -••onst nut ioii ;  . C  ==  (•.imi 1 1;  foi- 
ortliiiarily  <H)nstrutl«.'i|  taii*s,'an;«t  O.Otiii  for  »  ars  wifh  vi'stihul«\s; 
I)  -.  o.i'.**  for  cars  with  Mn  all 'cros.-?  sc«tit>n.  <t.;iO  for  olcctrir; 
cars  Aviih  nu'iliiiiu  cross  f;ictif«i.O..'?f'  for  Iam»'  sniuirhan  cars, 
a\u\  (•.!»►  for  la r,«<*st«.'xnv.t'sst.rains.  The  author  ilocs  not  thfiuo 
the  adjectives. Us«'.(l  in  «'onfjrct ion  with  lliese  coelTi<ients.  |The 
real  ilitfiiiilty  in  (iovisifi.iT  satisfactory  train  rcsistaiiie  forninla 
is  that  it  nnist  he  toniprehciisivi'  tiioii.uh  lo  provide  for  a  .vast 
niiinlxToif  entirely  unknown  conditions.— EiUloK,!  ;  •  ■^.  :>..-, 
•Some  Data  on  Hoisting  Hooks."  Hy  J.  \j.  Hacon.— Hooks 
lieiit  from  nninil  stock  were  «omi)ar«d.  hy  tlie  atitlior,  with 
otiiers  maiir  in  acconjance  witli  To\\n<s'  formula.  Tlic  paper 
records  tile  restilu  and  also  show*  tho  etTe»-t  of  caso  hardoiiin.tr 
or  earhoni/.iijt:  tipon^thcVRtrenpth  of  th<'  hooks.  The  author 
concludes  that  in)ok.s made  of  rotinil  iron  and  carhoni/ed  are 
about  as  srmnjr  as  the  Jjookt!  of  the  same  sliape  flatt.ned  a«- 
ronlini:  to  Townes*  formula,  while  a  plain  hook  carhonized 
and  hardenetl  is  from  4.U  to  50  per  cent,  stronjior  than  either. 

"The  IVurstiniJ  oX  Kihery  Wheels."     By  C.  IT.    Honjamin. — 
Several  years  ago  the  author  was  consulted  in  litigation  occa- 


siomil  by  the  luirsthiR  ofan  emery  wheel  and  determined  to 

I  \t.nd  his  e.xiHriincnIal  study  of  llie  hiirstinj;  of  Hy  wheels  lo 
eo\<r  till,  ly  winds  also,  nsiiifi;  a|i|taraiiis  wlii<  li  is  already  on 
rectu-il  Itcfon-  the  .society.  Filtcen  commcK  ial  emery  wluel.s 
of  various  makes  >vere  tested  to  desinirtion.  Thi\v  were  se-. 
lected  from  sloik  wiliioul  tlie  knowhdne  of  llu  manufa<  lurers 
as  to  ilic  purpose  f(U-  which  they  were  icipiired.  Si\  dilTerciit 
niak.s  were  ol)taiiie<l.  the  woi  kin.u  speeds  varyinj;  from  l.ir.o 
to  l.loo  revolutions.  l"or  a  dianieti  r  of  If.  Ins..  this  .liives  a 
lieriidieral  veloeiiy  <if  ahout  ."..'Mim  fi.  p.r  mitiitte.  The  tineiiess 
of  I  iiiery,  the  workin.y;  siwe^is.  I>4irst  inu;  speeds  and  fa.  t<irs  of 
safei>  .ire  staled  in  talnilar  form.  Tin  lowe.st  factor  of  saf(-ty' 
was  ;..7I  and  the  hiKliesl  l;;.|o,  tjie  cmi<  liision  lndn^  that  a.s 
jlie  liurstin.i;  speeds  varied  fnun  L''i  to  :!'-  times  liie  \vt)rUin>; 
speeds,  the  wheels  were  all  safe  ai  the  speeds  recommeiuletl 
anil  woiilil  not  lia\e  Imist  niiiier  ordinary  comlition.s.  The 
aiillMir.  ho\\e\er.  re< omnieiided  a  faetor  of  safety  not  less 
than    |o 

•Kits  and   I'iiitn.i;.'      I{>    S    II.  .Moore.— This  is  an   investiKa- 
Ijolt  of  feeeut    praet  iCe   in   foi<  iii.u.  shriiiUini;.   di  i\  iiii;  and   inn 
Hint;  Ills  and  liiuiis  for  limil  .i;aiij;«'s.  It  is^  :i  study  of  previously 
exislin;;    infoiniati«»ii    reduced    to   iisahle    form.      The   available 
tu<itler   in   the   form   of  s.  i<'ntilic   investis;allon   and    reeords   of 
iviuvessflil  pradiie  was  the  basis  of  ihe  paper.     'I'he  data  were 
transferred  to  r«'eian.i;ular  coordinates  ami  put   into  the  shape 
of    curves.      Uepnsenlative    «  urves    indieatiiiK    '4ood    pra«iice 
were  then  constructed  ami  these  are  «iven  in  the  paper  in  ton 
neciion   with   lormiihe.      We  shall    refer  lo  this   paper  a^aiu.  .  .  ; 
.    'iMawinj;  Olhi  e  llquipineiit.  '     liy  .1.  .M.c(Jeort;e.— wiiite  eoii-.v 
cerned  chiedy  with  a  lar.i^e  drawin.i;  ollice.  such  as  that  of  (he 
Weilinan  Scaver  .MoiKiin    ('«uniiaiiy.    of    Cleveland,    with    wliieli 
the   author   is   <«uineeted.   this   paper   ]u-esents  a    lii«li    ideal   «d 
drawiuj^  «)inee  «><piiiiment.  wliicli  is  eipially  imi)oriani   in  sinalUf  ;. 
estaldishments.     The    paper    b»»ils    dt)wn    the    i^ent-ralit ies   and 
Itrintrs   <int    i»articularly    •the   necessity   td    savint:  the    manual 
and  mental  drudgery  of  the  draughtsman  ami  thereby   ^eiiin^ 
the   hii;hesl    possible  eili.  iemy  "     The  author   relleits   si-verely 
Mlpon    the   jMdicy    <d"   tisini;    poor   eipuiiimnt    in    diawini;    (dlices 
where  siicji    important    ami    expensive   wmU    is   done.      .\   ease 
is  eited  where  a  .saving  of  |:;t;n  per  y»ar  is  made  by  use  of  lite 
cheapest  material.     The  >ialary  aecount  of  that  (dhce  was  $100;--; 
-'(tlMt  i?er  year,  and  pri)bably  ||o.ihmi  id  $i.',.immi  was  lost  throunli 
/the  saving  of  the  small  anionni   menti(med.     The  Mist  point  fiir 
••onsideration  was  li;/hf.     tlood  daylii^hi   was  essential,  and  for 
'Artificial  lii:iitin.^  tlie  Nernst  lamp  was  strongly  recommended. 
The  li^lht   slionid   he  thrown   to   the  (cilini;   and.  diffused    from 
wiiiie    walls   and   ceilin;;s.      Next    i  anie    ventilation,    a    mailer 
which  was  htsominj;  more  liemrally  apjuei  ialed.     .\n  exhaust 
.fan   sysleni  was   r<'coinnieiide<|.     (Jood    tables   were   absolid«'ly 
•  uece.ssai-y,v     The   author's  comjiany    were  about    to   use   a    new 
and  excidleni    (able  shown   by  tnenns  of  an   eniiravin.s?.     (Jood 
business   policy    reipiired    I<»o   .sij.    ft.   per   man    for   tloor   space.   • 
The  paper  conclmlctl  with  u  very  stron;4  ar;;niiuut  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  the   (Tuiversal    l>rafiiuj;  jMa«hine.    (See  Amkuh'an  •; 
l''M.i\»:i-:R,    l)ecenih"er,  .1902,    page    S89.)      The    paper*  imlndes 
plans  of  seveml  lar.ue  and  •w«dl  aitjudnted  drawini;  rooms. 

"\  (ii-aphical  Daily  Balance  in  ^lanufa<  ture."  Hy  II.  Xl 
(iailtt.-  This  paper  shows  the  entire  feasibility  of  knowinj; 
exactly  all  t!ie  work  that  has  been  doiTC  in  a  lar.ue  plant  one 
day.  before  noon  of  the  next  day.  and  of  se«urinK  a  perfect  : 
balamc  of  work  in  order  to  lay  out  that  afternoon  in  a  lo«ical 
manner  the  work  for  the  next  dav.  Sm  li  inlVuination  is  stated 
.to  he  ••far  more  im]iortant  than  an  improved  tool  steel  or  ft. 
new  set  t»f  piec<>\vork  prices.  It  should  he  established  before 
tile  introduction  of  either  of  these  in  order  that  we  may  have 
some  means  of  nieasiirin.n  the  sain  made  by  their  introduction, 
and  it  should  remain  after  they  are  introduced,  to  show  that 
a  forward  step  on<'e  taken  is  never  retraced.  The  author 
stands  for  exact  knowledire  of  what  is  hidn.u  done  as  the  basis 
for  improvement,  and  the  paper  indicates  the  simple  details 
of  a  comprehensive  and  inexpensive  method  of  securing  this  . 
information  as  employed  at  the  Schenectady  works  of  the 
.American  Locomotive  Company.  He  would  make  the  account- 
ing system  a  potent  factor  in  helping  production  instead  of 
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ii;^  criliral   oiify.  '  This  is. :tii    Ihiporlanl   pa|»or.  ini«t  <*v«>ry 

..|i    (idnrr    and    iiiaiiiiK<'i'    t»rMi|nriii(riitlyul    s1j4MiUI    tiiiltuil>- 
•"  nuriliiiii;  III  tli«>  Murl  ill  l«s  |»i;uti«:c-:;v'V  :■  ^:;^  .;•/■;  ^t.'.v  '.^V; 
•'\.\l«'iliuiiirs  of  Ail-  JSrakc  SyKUMiiiS."     \ly'  tl:  (J>  ManhiuB:.— 
vy^-dit.   for   orininaiiii.:;    ami    fuini^in?;   up    fo    ifs    pn-scnl    liii;h 
■  fji»'i*'"<'y    ""'   pi'fsi'iii    «la\    I  Kiiipr*'ssi'(i   aiihralvi-   sy.sUius   ail 
,>vr  the  woi'ld  is  K'vi'u  hy  tlio  aiithur  i«  (ii'orK*'  \V«'i>lin«l»,i)UHP,: 
■'>i<l  jo  liiiii  aloiu'.     'I'll!'  |iii|Mi    |ii(s<'iilK'.s«iu»'  «,t  (U«?.lH''''*''t"*' 
.:;-ii(sol'  lli('  \V<s(itii;lioiisr.  till'  Ntw  Voik  and  tlx-  IViiiisv Jvania 
V  Itialvf"  sysli'ins.      II   \\  ill  pi.t-sciit  to  iln-  iiiiiid  id   tlic  i<'ail«r 
iiH'  of  Ihr  flilTrii'iH  cs  ill  4viiKlii«Hr"s  yuh'4;s/ ptiinpti  ainl  •Iriijf*' 
,;flv«'S    madf  liv    llirsf   iii;unilJi«-ttiiTI's,   ■• '  ■     '  :  v'jV^^^^ 


:  ■  "f  i«!<t.  i^i  ait; |Iy4rAtt li.-  Kl^yalor  Hysit-«i.''  liy  JlJ  I*:  H«H«>iiir^ 
'iMiis  iihi»Vt  dvM;i-ilw;s  Lvsls  made  «iii  a.  |»ass»'iij:;iT  «d«-vHlor  in  *• 
drpairl  iiii'HI  s'fpt«'  Jii  :N«'>^^  iu  infik^t-ljO  ^wcrtuiii  vrhftlicf: 

-Uu'  i'oiiii'aVf<jr'«  ^u!u"oi4<'<vw<is  laot:  ;t^^  liad  a  x;ar- 

ryiiit?  raiiarity  of  ;l,dttu  lbs.  and  a  s|i<'od  of  :;•••»  ft.  per  miiuitf.' 
ai  (hat  load.  I-Iai  |j  >'ar  wa.s  j;iv«'U  a  lyad  uf  l.V"o  lli».  l-Yoiu 
\iU:  ivRitlfs  4|j<'  l'«»l1tt\viitK  li;:Aiii^:s  arti  lak«rii:^^^   ;\      '  v"-^^^  ■/'•: 

IVi;    «5ir  ■  ffiH<\  'fii»»1>  . ;:. .  i  vv: ; . . 

I*'!-    (-in-    Hiil«% '>i»'J(lli.'.  .  ,,  ...... 

l'<?r  <:%ay  iiiilts  wat<'r'i>iiiii|M*tl;  ... --.^r  »--',- -..-,. --       .  ^-^: 

I  ,i\  r  licut  .H'l  ii;i  My  lif l.d.  | n-i-  laiv iiitb'..  1'  i^^V.  v  i- .   2  < >  !•  '.<* " >  f.M.t  fits 

.Liv<f  lo:id:  aclii.iU.x  travt'l"-*!.  i**-!'  rat?  ivi\**'; .~.  v,  ..;"•  r»JXK<MH.«        "     . 

4^i\vi'  load  tifl«-«rji.-r  jt..und  nf  fiiit.  .X.I^i^::^'-,-        ><l'i^ 


.•.•'»>"•••">-*  •vV- 

.''r;-A"'-:e.32'--:-lliK. 

•<•.  •  •'.  ^v  "•  »''■'• 

■Vr  *  •'•  ■-;•'•  >  *  -• 

1. .<>.::•          j::ils. 

■•?  -*.  •  ■/'••  *  «  •■  ■  . 

2 <;»•'.<*">  f.H.t  Ills. 

'..  •"••■r.- -•. 


MOTOR-URIVEN    MACHINE    TOOLS. 


;:: 


T  UK     I.ATKST     I'U  \(  lU'lv  ;^N    "An'l.YINO    •  l^»O^^M'•V^■    'f'UlVK!*  ;^»:; 

:.?•■''■.,': '.■.■';.'-'W  c^■■.■■-•^-\  •;.■>•> SH:Avi;;iis.;/-  '■.;■'., -'-v  '.-i-' -:-■■- •S;;>'.V.'--. 

■t'Xo  Kn'Jiirr  inlliH-iicc  lias  lAt-r  tn'f'ii  lirnujilit  to  V'ar  niWii  flio 
dmolnpUH'iit  of  Hliapcis   lliaii    (hat   rosiiltiiij;  from   Ihi'   iiilro 
djirltoii  (d'  ilir  iH'w  "hi.uU  diiiy"  stw'iij  foi' i-utlinji Jttols.  tosv'tlii^f" 
.:^\riili    till'   modfiii    varialdf  s|i»'i-(|   sy>f(«'ms   ol'';dnvitiic  vv1h'I»*Iiv 
~iUr    opt-rators    an>    iiialdcd    lo    vny    «(iiiiUl.v    ••1iaii^;<"    iijuini; 
.^IMtMfe  aiul   .so  s<'(iin'   iIh'   fiilhsi  :  |Kj.'<silMti(i«'.s   fioiii    llur  Knal 


In-  staW fiiff  l><K?'S  ♦•miv<'iii»'iiily  Ifuaiiii  on ' tlii'' ri-itr'  of  tfir  ina- 
.••iiino  fiaiHVH,    IL  is  ijsiiaHy  Dan  <j.  in  «ii-jv«'S.  of  tins  iyj»o,  thai 
.  t i-oiM»h» ;  jn  isji t  l«"  givi'Ji  1»>'  fh*'  slwrt;  Ii<pH.^  ni-=<*asiom.'<l  Xty  .<^«: 
,;i'hiiKfn«'ss:.  Tif  -tlic  j»Hlt*'y  «-«'inors.  IViit  ilioV*'Xii«rl»"n«H;  of  .the  Pot- 

hi-  ^ii  JtdVtisloiiCointiatiy   ha^  tfrnvt-ii  iliis   to   ho.  n<>t  so,     -T^Im', 

Jwdis  aro  nin  fairly  tiuhi  and  «iv.o  iuV'troutd<«. 

\:    Tlio  njuwf  «Mi;;iavin^  Jill  pa>;«'  27«  iWislratofi  uii  appli<'H(i<Mi.  0f' 

ttiMm'  «li-iv|nff  ji>  .(1iii>  ilin.  f»a«-Uv};<'ar<nl  »;bHI>('i'  l*uilt:^>i^:  th*'-' 
Viin'i  iraii  T<mU  Works  <  Null  pail  y.  <*iii<iniiali,  Ohio.     Tin-  iiiutor 

isni<iinil<'il  oil  ^J^.  s«tt»siaiit  iai  I»as»"  dirnHlfy  l»a<-fv  of  I  In*  <-<d4iiiiii 

lo  \vhi<h  it  is  luilt»:d;     Thf  Iwdt   li«d«\s  iii  llo-  hast;  »<«•  pf-oloii.ii«d 


•r    '•  ^•.■".  ':•'/'     rj  Oo>r>:r.\M-SfM.n,   M<»'l«>«>'.----*'l->i'-RA.I/   Mill*  IKIt    «.:«»5ll'A^V 


I  li^T  i{Y-  THi;  iiMiriiu  a   ,h»hx!>i<ix   Slii&iJTftiiiK  i;>Wiii'!ASV^  ■  ^ 


^•v:>'vv: 


'-uduiaurf  of  tho  loul  tilrcls.    The  linjHH'tanc^r  of  nibloi'  di'iviiig 
111   this  t-onnotilion   is   rapidly  «aiuin.i<  sionnil   with   ustTs  of 
■injuhiuo  (ools,  and   in  inaiiy  oslahlishiiH'nts  ituiroitant  rrduiv  :. 
/Jinns  fn  the  per  pound   ialior  «-osls  have  htrit  niad*'.     >icV<M-al 
i   itj.stanft>s  of  sinh  motor  drivf  appliraiions  to  sliaiuirs  hy  the 
•  *hvn'  proi;r»'ssive  tool  hiiildi'i-s  ai-<'  pi'fsoutcd  hdow.  ',     .    ^  ' ';  y  ' 
.    :Nolahl(;    amotiK    ret«nt   appH«'<uiuns   of  .iriiotbr    diiving   to  ' 
'  s^hapcrs  arc  Jtlu>  two  maihines  iHiistrattd  in  the  t>nf?raying  prc- 
;    ;-5'«'nt('d  :ilK)Vi',  whiih  illustrate  two  tinivci-sal  shaprrs,  liuilt  by 
'^.iho  I'ottcr  &  Johnston    .Marhiiif  <'ompaiiy,   i'awliivkel,   R.   I„ 
'  ihiaS'  eqnippod.    Tho  ni<>tlio(fs  of  iiioiintin«  tho  iii(»tors  Ift  tliese 
•.  instanifres  aro  ideally  simpl",  th<)  rnotois  l)<nnj?  V-arriHl  %  w>c''e 
"«"Xt»>usions  of  tho   sltati"rs'  has'-s,   to   whkh   th<»y  avi;   ri.niilly 
hplted.     The  drivo  is  hy  bolt  aii'l  o«ino  piilloys,  havius-lhrec 
Jftepai  in  each  case  for  limited  variations  of  siii'G(i:iy:^^Xi':'-y''-',y' 
[■':::yiie   motors   are    (Jonoral   Electric   Gompany   oonsiaht-sptMiil 
direct-current  motors  on  both  machines.    They  are  controlled 


tiito  sihrfs  toi  iJ^'irnrii  (>^j'  atljiiHtiut'ut  oi  tlu^motxtf  to^ 
thV'  h<'li  :fi»r  the -<li-iv*\  '  -^v     :^;/-;^y^^y.  .t'.;:  •  '  :lV-  "  '  --•  •^:-'  / " ! 

;  ithc  lUiBilorls  of  the  toustant  nik^  tyiKi,  riunnin;;  ai  u  hiKh 
s|M'('drthe  variation  in  <iitiin,i;  speed  of  tiie  ram  beiiij;;  oliiaine»l 
thioiis^h  a  pair  «d'  properly  propoitioned  eone  pulh>ys.  one  of 
wiiiih  is  momiUid  directly  tjii.  the. motor  Khaft  iind  tlie  oiher  on 
•a'studoii  tbiB  Goliwnn.  Tiie  eonc  on  the  siutl  tarries  a  4tinrou 
win.  h  meshes  into  a.Iarf?o  gear  on  tJie  «i«i  of  the  driving  «iiaft> - 
This  Jirrangeniotjt  IS  advantajc^'ous  for  belt  driving,  as  it  neees-.; 
i>H«Jly  giv<-K  the  J»elt_  u  high   \elq(;Uyi 

■  The'  ad  van  rages  «f  this  nietliort  of  drive  are  obvious.  The 
roitKtant-speed:  inotor  gives  maxTmum  efficiency  atEniinimum 
i-ost,  spj-ed  ehanges  beirig  obtaine<I  merlianieaHy;  no  power 
is  dis.sipated  through  re,sisiaii(,.es.  nor  is  a  motor  of  vxtra  size 
Veittfii-^j^l,  as  \V0Uf"l  .l)e  thj^;  case  where  a  varia.ble-spe<««l  motor 
is  insikfled.  The  belt  runs  At  the'higliest  penHisKii)!^  veJot;ity: 
which  permits  of  reduction  in  sige  of  all  parts  connected  with 
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HIUU-SPEED   BELTED   DRIVE   UPON    A   21-IN.    BACK-GEABEH)  CEANK- 
SHAPEB. THE   AMEBICAN  TOOL    WOBKS    COMPANY, 

the  drive,  making  the  whole  an  exceptionally  compact  ar- 
rangement and  leaving  space  around  the  shaper  free  for  the 
operator. 

Directly  below  is  illustrated  an  interesting  motor-drive  upon 
a  14-in.  shaper  which  is  in  use  at  the  works  of  the  Triumph 
Electric  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  this  case  also  the 
motor  is  located  at  the  rear  of  the  shaper,  being  mounted  upon 
an  extension  of  the  base.  The  drive  is  through  a  belt  and  cone 
pulleys  having  four  steps  for  a  limited  number  of  speed 
changes,  the  motor  operating  at  constant-speed  at  its  best  ad- 
vantage. In  this  case  also  no  trouble  is  experienced  with  the 
short  belt. 

The  motor  is  1%-h.p.  constant-speed  direct-current  motor  of 
the  back-geared  type,  built  by  the  Triumph  Electric  Company. 
It  operates  at  a  speed  of  1,000  revolutions  per  minute,  the  gear 
reduction  being  one-quarter  so  as  to  drive  the  back  shaft  at 
250  revolutions  per  minute.     The  main  switch  and  starting 


box   are  conveniently  located  at  the  side  of  the  machine's 
frame,  as  shown. 

Two  interesting  motor-driven  shapers  are  illustrated  above 
on  the  opposite  page.  These  shapers  were  both  built  by  the 
Cincinnati  Shaper  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  one  shown 
at  the  left  is  a  20-in.  back-geared  shaper  and  has  a  constant- 
speed  drive,  four-step  cones  being  used  for  a  limited  range  of 
speeds.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  application  is  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  necessary  speed  reduction;  the  cone  on  the 
frame  is  mounted  upon  a  bracket  and  has  a  rawhide  pinion 

upon  its  shaft  which  meshes  with  the 
large  gear  upon  the  drive,  as  snown  be- 
low. This  Is  particularly  advantageous, 
as  it  permits  relatively  high  belt  veloci- 
ties upon  the  cones. 

The  motor  used  here  is  a  constant- 
speed  direct-current  motor  built  by  the 
Jantz  &  Leist  Electric  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  It  is  wound  for  500  volts  and 
operates  at  1,200  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  motor  is  mounted  upon  an  extension 
of  the  shaper's  base  by  guide  strips  which 
have  slotted  holes  to  permit  of  readily 
adjusting  the  belt  tension. 

The  shaper  shown  at  the  right  in  the 
above-mentioned  engraving  is  a  16-in. 
back-geared  shaper  built  by  the  Cincinnati  Shaper  Company. 
This  machine  has  a  variable-speed  drive,  the  motor  operating 
upon  the  multiple-voltage  system.  The  motor,  which  is  a  type 
N  motor,  made  by  the  Bullock  Electric  Manufacturing  Company, 


BELTED  DEIVE  UPON  A  14-IN.  CBANK-SHAPEB  AT  THE  WOBKS  OF  THE    TBIUMPH 
KLfiCTBIC    COMPANY. — 1%-H.P.    BACK-OEAitED    XBTUMPH    MOTOB. 


BELTED    DBIVE    UPON    A    24-IN.    QUICK-STBOKE    CBANK-SHAPEB,    WITH 
ADJUSTABLE    MOTOB    8UPP0BT. — GOULD    &    EBEBHARDT. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  a  capacity  of  1%  h.  p.  and  a  speed  range 
of  140  to  280  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is  in  this  case 
mounted  upon  a  bracket  at  the  left  of  the  frame  so  as  to 
permit  of  direct  connection  of  the  armature  to 
the  machine's  drive.  The  controller  for  the 
variable  speeds  is  conveniently  located  at  the 
right  of  the  ram,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
In  this  connection  we  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  excellent  application  of  individual  driv- 
ing to  a  26-in.  rack  shaper  built  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Shaper  Company,  which  was  described  on 
page  103  of  our  March,  1903,  issue.  This  instal- 
lation has  been  In  use  ^t  the  Collinwood  Shops 
of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way for  about  one  year  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess, particularly  with  reference  to  the  fly- 
wheel drive. 
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HIGH-SPEED    BELTED    DBTVE    UPON    A    20-IW    CBANK    SHAPES. — ^JANTZ    A    LEIST  SnJIiTTPLE-VOLTAGE     VABIABLE-SPEED     DRIVE. BUT/- 

MOTOR.  IX)CK    ELECTRIC    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 

MOTOR-DRIVEN  SHAPERS.— CINCINNATI  SHAPER  COMPANY. 


Gould  &  Eberhardt,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  have  taken  a  promi- 
neDt  stand  in  advocating  the  application  of  individual  motor 
driving  to  shapers,  and  make  the  claim  that  it  has  decided 
advantages  over  the  methQd  of  group  driving  from  line 
shafting.  On  the  opposite  page  is  illustrated  the  new 
24-in.  quick-stroke  Gould  &  Eberhardt  shaper  arranged  for 
motor  driving.  The  motor  mounting  in  this  case  is  very  in- 
teresting— it  consists  of  an  extension  bracket  bolted  to  the 
machine's  frame,  to  which  is  pivoted  a  rocking  base  for  the 
motor.  This  base  is  provided  with  an  adjusting  screw,  as 
shown,  to  permit  of  tilting  the  base  to  tighten  the  belt. 

Four-step  cones  are  used  for  obtaining  different  speeds, 
making  eight  changes  with  the  back  gear,  and  the  Eberhardt 
stroke  and  cone  scale  is  applied,  so  that  the  workman  is  always 
informed  as  to  the  proper  step  on  the  cone  for  a  desired  ram 
stroke.  The  belt  cones  are  carried  on  stationary  sleeves,  the 
sleeves  taking  the  belt  strains,  thus  relieving  the  pinion  shaft 
of  all  save  the  actual  gear  driving  load.  The  control  switch 
and  the  starting  box  for  the  motor  are  conveniently  located 
upon  a  tablet  at  the  rear  of  the  frame. 

The  illustration  at  the  right  presents  a  very  interesting  type 
of  motor  drive  for  a  shaper.  The  shaper  illustrated  is  a  24-in. 
triple-geared  rack  shaper  built  by  the  John  Steptoe  Shaper 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  drive  is  from  a  constant- 
speed  motor,  used  in  connection  with  a  countershaft  carried 
by  upright  brackets  upon  the  tool.  The  motor  is  bolted  on  an 
extension  of  the  base  and  is  belted  from  the  motor  to  the  large 
pulley  on  the  countershaft.  This  pulley  is  purposely  made 
heavier  than  ordinary,  and,  as  stated  by  the  makers:  "Is  in- 
tended to  act  as  a  fly-wheel,  holding  the  full  load  on  the  motor 
longer  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  andi  thus  doing  a/way 
with  sudden  variations  of  the  load."  (In  this  connection  per- 
mit us  to  call  attention  to  the  editorial  entitled:  "Fly-wheels 
on  Planer  Drives,"  on  page  227  of  our  June  issue.) 

The  builders  state  that  this  method  of  driving  by  a  motor 
gives  a  smooth,  easy  motion  to  the  ram  and  can  be  fully  con- 
trolled from  the  usual  position  of  the  operator,  as,  although  the 
starting  box  is  at  the  rear  of  the  column,  the  motor  may  be 
stopped,  if  necessary  to  stop  the  machine  for  some  time,  by 
throwing  out  the  switch  on  the  side  of  the  column;  while  for 
purposes  of  examining,  and  placing  or  removing  work,  the 
ram  may  be  stopped  instantly  at  any  point  desired  by  the  belt 
Bhifting  lever.    The  motor  used  in  this  instance  is  a  500-voIt 


direct-current    constant-speed    Westinghouse    motor   of    2-h.p. 
capacity  and  operates  at  1,200  revolutions  per  minute. 
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NOVEL  BELTED  DRIVE  WITH  FLY-W  HEEL  UPON  A  24-IN.  RACK  SHAPER. 
JOHN  STEPTOE  SHAPER  COMPANY. 

2-H.P.  CONSTANT-SPEED  MOTOR. — WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MAKU' 

r^OTUBINO  OOMPANT. 
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•-.,  iii»;irsrKi':u  itKi.TKi)  dkivk  ii'*m  \  21  in.  it.\t'K-«.i:.\KKi»  ckank- 
.:,:..      till  \ri  It.- Tin;   vmwucan  nwi.  wdkks  (omivwy.  .. 

the  »liivt»,  iiKilving  till'  whole  an  (•.xceptionally  tdiiiiiiul  iir- 
rauKouicnt  aud  kaviiiK  siiace  aioiiiul  the  sliaper  free  for  tuc 
opt'iator. 

Dim  tly  below  is  llliisliaU'»l  an  interesting  motor  tlrive  upon 
a  il-iu.  sliaper  which  is  in  use  at  the  works  of  the  Triumph 
IClot'trir.  I'oiiipauy,  Ciucinnati.  Ohio.  Ju  (his  ease  also  the 
motor  is  located  at  tlio  rear  of  the  shajter,  heiiiK  mounted  upon 
an  extensit)U  of  the  l)ase.  The  drive  is  through  a  helt  and  eoiie 
pulleys  haviuK  four  steps  for  a  limited  number  of  speed 
rhanges.  the  motor  operating  at  eonstaut-speeil  at  its  besi  ad 
vantage.  In  this  ease  also  no  trouble  is  experioneed  with  tin- 
short  belt. 

•Tile  motor  is  l'--h.p.  constant-speed  direil  eurreiil  motor  of 
the  baek-gearoti  typo,  built  by  liie  Triumph  Kleitrii-  Company. 
It  operates  at  a  spet^l  of  l.COt)  revoluti«)ns  per  minute,  the  gear 
rediietion  being  onecpiarler  Si»  as  (o  drive  the  ba<k  shaft  at 
250   revolutions   per   minute.     The   main   switeli    ami   starting 


box    arr    eouvoniently    located    at    the    side    of    the    machine's 
I. 

ng  motor  driven  shajiers  are  illustrated  above 

lage.     These  shapers  were  both   builL  l>y   tluj 

Company.  (Mncinnati,  Ohio.     The  one  shown 

0  in.  ba<k  gi'ared  shajier  and  has  a  constant- 
sfej)  cones  being  used  lor  a  limited  range  of 
sting  feature  of  Ibis  appiitation  is  the  iiMlhod 
ne<-essary  speed    redinlion;    the  cone  on  the 

1  upon  a  bra<  ket  ami  has  a  rawliide.  jiinion 
u|)on  its  shaft  which  meshes  with  the 
large  gear  upon  the  diive,  as  siiowii  be- 
low. This  is  pail  iiiilarly  advantageous, 
as  it  permits  relatively  high  belt  veloci- 
ties upon   the  cones. 

The  motor  used  here  is  a  (oiistani 
speed  direct  ciiiieiit  motor  built  by  the 
.Jantz  &  l.ejsl  l']lc«lric  Company.  Ciiicju 
iiali.  Ohio,  ll  is  wound  for  .">oo  volts  aini 
operates  at  l.l^oo  revolMtions  per  minute. 
PIk'  iiiolor  is  mounted  upon  an  extension 
of  the  shapers  base  by  guide  strijis  whicli 
have  slotted  holes  to  permit  of  readily 
.  adjusting  the   belt    tension. 

,;••••         .r '■;!"••■       '^'"^  sliar»er  shown   at    (he   right    in   tin* 
•■•,.■  ••■.•      above  nieiil  ioued     engraving     is     a     If>  in. 

bjick-geared  shaper  built  by  the  Ciminnali  Shaper  Company. 
This  machine  has  a  variable  speed  drive,  (he  motor  operating 
upon  (he  mult i|ile  voltage  system.  The  molor.  wliidi  is  a  tyiie 
.\  motor,  iiiaile  by  the  Uulloek  Eleetrii'  Manufacturing  Company, 


HI  i.ri.i)  DKivi:  1  I'ON 

.        :,  -   .        kXtCXKlC 


A    1  |-|.\.    tUANK 
CU.Ml'A.Ny. — 1',; 


SIl.M'KR   AT   TIIK    WORKS   OK  TIIK     TKII.MI'II 
-11.1'.    a.VCK-tiE.\iUiU    TKlL'Ml'll    MOTOB. 


iir.i.TKi)  nuivi':  vvos  a  24-in.  ciiiicK-sruoKK  i'uank-siiai'kk,  with 
Ai».ii  srAiii.i:    Mofoi:   siitokt.— i.oi  i.n  a    kiikuiiauot. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  a  capaiity  of  T't-  h.  p.  an(f  a  speed  range 
of  Ilti  to  L'N'>  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is  in  this  ease 
inouiilcij  upon  a  bracket  at  (he  Nt't  of  (he  riaiiie  so  as  to 
permit  of  direct  coniieclion  of  the  arnmliire  to 
the  machine's  drive.  The  controller  for  the 
variable  spcM-ds  is  c  <Mivenien(ly  located  at  the 
light  of  the  ram.  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
In  this  eonnei-tion  we  desire  to  call  attention 
(o  the  excellent  application  of  individual  driv- 
ing to  a  I'll  in.  rack  sliaper  built  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Shapi'r  Company,  whicb  was  described  on 
page  lo;;  of  our  Man  h,  \W,].  issue.  This  instal- 
lation has  been  in  use  at  (he  ColJinwood  SIiojjs 
of  the  Lak<»  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way for  about  one  year  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess,   particularly    with    reference    to    the    fly- 


wheel drive. 


TnT.T.  1!)03. 
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IIIMI-Sl'KKD    IIKi;iri)    1»R1VE    IH'ON    A    20-IN    OttANK    RIIAI'tJl.- — JANTZ    &    I^IStf-A^,,.    ;  Mlil.TIPI-K-VOr.TACiE     VAKIABf-K-SPEKn     DRIVE. — BUIr 

:■•;,.■..>.•.:.;•.;■'/■"•  ''■■■  .-r  ■■:::"  ^:/  ']^:-    ."■■.    M<rroi^  ;.;:■:  ■■■•■;\v  "v.  v-^.; -■;■:■•>  ,  ■.-.;v.;;    \i:^y-}.. -•//■"■  i  /lAtc.K  Kuxrurr    mantkactukino  cxiMi'ANT. 
/v^^:>>i^^^^^^^^  V  ^1()T()I{  imiVRN  SlTAlM^nS.--CIf^NNATI  SIIAPKR  CX)NU  .      , 


•.         (Joulil  &  Khcrhardt,  ot  Nrwaik,  N.  J.,  have  taken  a  proiiii- 

',fi(-{il  ijlainl   ill  ailvucaliiiK  ll>o  application   ut  individual   niutur 

_  ,;     ^liiviiiK   to  sliapcrs,   and    make    llie   rlaini    lljaL   it   lias    de«;ided 

V.    ■  f  ad  van  tajjes    ov^-r    tliu    method    of     t;roiip    diiving    tioni    line 

'  ' Vslial'iiiiy.  On  tiie  opposite  page  is  illustiatiul  the  new 
r^  :'''l'-1  in.  (luiiUstroke  (Jould  &.  I'^lxiliardt  sliaper  anangeii  lor 
/>  'hioior  driving.     The  motor  niounling  in  this  ease  is  very  in- 

,-.*  ti  resting — it  eonsists  of  an  exti-nsion  bracket  bolted  to  the 
■■>■■:  machine's  I'ranic,  to  which  is  pivoted  a.  rocking  base  lor  the 

•  -motor.  This  base  is  provided  willi  an  adjusting  screw,  as 
-  .-.^Kliown,  to  itermit  of  tilting  tin;  base  to  tightctu   the  belt. 

.-■'■.?     Four  step    cones    arc    used    for    obtaining    different    speeds, 

/•.■/making  eight  ehanges  with  the  back  gear,  and  the  lOberhardt 

■  ••-stroke  and  coue  scale  is  applied,  so  that  the  workman  is  always 

•informed  as  lo  tlie  projier  step  on  the  cone  for  a  desired  rani 

.       Sstrok*;.     The  belt  con«s  are  carried  on  stationary  sleeves,  tJu" 

,•■  .■..■i*^*'<'ves  taking  the  belt  strains,  thus  relieving  tlie  pinion  shaft 

.:.'';-«r  all  save  the  a«:tual  gear  driving  load.     The  control  switch 

/j:     and  the  starling  box  for  tlu-  motor  are  conveniently  located 

':  y:.',-upon  a  tablet  at  the  rear  of  the  frame. 

..•.•.::     The  illustration  at  the  right  presents  a  very  interesting  type 

/  >':'".'.«f  motor  drive  for  a  shaper.     The  shaper  illustrated  is  a  24-in. 

,■.i.>trip^<•-g«^ared    raelv   shaper    built   by    the   John    Steiitoe    Shaper 

;.';:..:'{ 'i)iu pan y,   Cincinnati,   Ohio.     The   drive   is   from   a  coiislant- 

.     ,':spccd   motor,  used   in  connection  with  a  countershaft  carried 

.;.  ■"  -by  "I'light  brackets  upon  the  tool.     The  motor  is  bolted  on  an 

r.Xvji'Xtension  of  the  base  and  is  l)elte«l  from  the  motor  to  the  large 

-'.  ;":^l»ulley  on   the  countershaft.     This   pulley   is   purposely   mad(> 

.   ...  h  than  ordinary,  and,  a-s  staled  l)y  the  niJikers:    "Is  in- 

;? ..  .hndcd  to  act  as  a  Jly-wheel,  hoUlimj  the  full  load  on  the  violor 

-timger  than,  would  otherwise  be  the  rase  and  thus  doing  auuy 

:.'::'}r:Uh  suddrn  variations  of  the  load"     (In  this  connection  iier- 

•    :   /niit  us  to  call  attention  to  the  editorial  entitled:    "Kly-wheels 

.':,.:  on   IManer  Drives,"  on  page  221  of  our  June  issue.) 

.    ."  ;     The  builders  state  that  this  method  of  driving  by  a  motor 

'■     \gives  a  smooth,  easy  motion  to  the  ram  and  can  be  fully  con- 

':;■.    Irolb'd  from  the  usual  position  of  the  operator,  as,  althotigh  the 

:~y\  starting  box  is  at  the  rear  of  the  column,  the  motor  may  be 

':, ,,  wtottprd.   if  necessary  to  stop  the   machine   for  some  time,  by 

■^  -throwing  out  tin-  switdi  on  the  side  of  the  column;    while  for 

.purposes   of  examining,   and   placing  or   removing  work,   the 

.  '    -ram  may  be  stopped  instantly  at  any  point  desired  by  the  belt 

BbiftlDg  lever.    The  motor  used  in  this  instance  is  a  500-voIt 


<lirect-current    constant-speed    AV'«'Ktinghouse    motor    of    2-h. p.  ;;.;.; 
capacity  and  operates  at  1,20't  revolutions  p»r  minute.  .  ■.^:r..-; 


^ovtl.  UKLXtn  i»iuvk  wjtii  i  i.v-w  ukei.  ii-on  a  24  i.\.  rack  snArER. 

JOHN    STKl'tOK    SUAl'EB   COMl'ANY. 

2-jU:,Pi,  t'0>'5TAM-6i*|iKU  AiOTOU. — W  tSU.NiillOi  .SK  tLtCTUlC  &  MA>t- 

■y-:.-' ■    '^-)S.;■_/.^.■   .;      J-AOTUBINO  company. 
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A   NEV    SPECIAL    TAPPING    RADIAL   DRILL. 


FosoiCK  Macuimk  Tool  Company. 


The  accompanying  engraving  is  an  illustration  of  a  new 
type  of  7-ft.  special  tapping  radial  drill,  which  has  recently 
been  designed  by  the  Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  It  embodies  a  particularly  heavy  and  rigid 
design,  being  intended  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
locomotive  builders,  railroad  repair  shops  and  other  large 
shops  in  boring  cylinders,  drilling,  reaming  and  tapping  large 
holes,  etc. 

One  of  the  distinctly  new  features  of  this  tool  is  that  it  has 


These  tools  are  being  used  by  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  for  drilling  cylinders,  guide  yokes,  link  hangers, 
rockers,  crossheads,  etc.,  and  also  in  connection  with  a  box 
tool  for  hubbing  off  the  bosses  on  rocker-arm  hubs,  link-hanger 
hubs,  valve-gear  transmission  bars,  etc.  They  are  also  being  used 
by  the  Locomotive  and  Machine  Company  of  Montreal,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  Que.;  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company  of 
Cleveland,  the  Stilwell-Bierce  &  Smith-Vaile  Company  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  and  the  Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national Steam  Pump  Company,  Cincinnati.  The  latter  two 
concerns  are  using  them  on  pump  work,  employing  the  special 
spindle  speeds  to  excellent  advantage  for  screwing  in  pump- 
valve  seats. 


THE     MOREHEAD    RETURN 
TRAP. 


84-I.N.    SPECIAL   TA1'1'I.\(;     KADIAI.    DUILI.     I  i)|{     I.OCOMOTIVK     MACIUXE    WORK. 

KOSIUCK    MACIUXE  TOOL  COMPANY. 


a  positive  thread-cutting  attachment  for  8,  10,  12  and  14 
thr(>ads  per  inch  for  heavy  tapping.  The  tapping  attachment 
i-5  of  a  special  design,  constructed  of  hardened  tool  steel  teeth 
clutches.  The  tool  has  also  a  variable-speed  feed  device,  giv- 
ing four  drilling  feeds,  varying  from  .014  to  .0079  per  revo- 
lution. The  spindle  is  3-15-lG  ins.  in  diameter,  and  has  30 
ins.  traverse.  These  features  maKe  it  possible  to  take  care  of 
certain  classes  of  large  work,  heavy  drilling,  tapping,  etc.,  to 
much  better  advantage  than  is  possible  on  the  plain  radial 
drill. 

The  gearing  used  upon  this  drill  is  of  steel  throughout,  all 
bevel  gears  being  planed  from  the  solid.  An  important  feature 
is  that  the  thrusts  of  the  arm,  of  the  spindle  and  of  the  elevat- 
ing screw  are  taken  by  ball  thrust  bearings.  The  improved 
quick  return  used  upon  the  head  permits  of  engaging  the 
power  feed  instantly. 

SrECIFirATION.«!. 

Drills    to    rrr.fer    of    rircles    of    dianipter 172   ins. 

Greatest  distance  from  spindle  to  base 90  ins. 

Traverse  of  spindle .so    ins. 

Traverse  of  saddle 65   ins. 

Traverse  of  head  on  arm 57   Ins. 

Table *.,.......■. fv.'.w 24  X  27  Ins. 

Height   of  drill. . .  ..•.'.'.  .i. ..,..> 13   ft. 

Total   heiKht  with  arm  ral.sed. IS   ft.   6   ins. 

Floor  space 14  ft.  1  in.  x  17  ft.  4  tns. 

Weight,    net 20,000    lbs. 


The  Morehead  return  trap  is 
constructed  of  steel,  the  heads 
and  longitudinal  seams  being 
closely  riveted  and  caulked,  to 
withstand  any  pressure  carried 
on  the  boiler  without  leakage. 
It  is  simple  in  construction  and 
has  no  rubber  joints  to  blow  out 
or  leak,  and  only  one  valve, 
which  Is  on  the  outside.  All 
working  parts  are  on  the  out- 
side, in  plain  sight,  and  easily 
accessible. 

This  trap  is  located  6  ft.  or 
more  above  the  water-line  of  the 
boiler.  The  water  from  the  con- 
densing surfaces  is  forced  by 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  be- 
hind, through  a  pipe  leading  to 
the  trap,  with  a  swing  check 
valve  close  to  the  latter.  As 
soon  as  sufficient  water  has  en- 
tered the  receiver  to  overcome 
the  counter-balance  weight  the 
receiver  tilts  down,  allowing  the 
water  to  pass  through  the 
discharge  pipe,  at  the  same 
time  open  the  steam  valve, 
which  has  a  pipe  con- 
nected with  the  dome  of 
the  boiler.  By  thus  equalizing 
the     pressure     on     the    surface 


Tin:     .MOKKIIKAI)    RKTIKN     STKAM     TKAIV 
BLOWER  COMPANY. 


-A.MKRICAN 


of  the  water  in  the  receiver  with  that  in  the  boiler  the  water 
flows  by  gravity  into  the  boiler.  As  soon  as  the  receiver  is 
empty  it  tilts  back  as  before  and  again  refills.  The  trap  is 
prompt  in  opening  and  closing,  its  action  being  entirely  due 
to  gravity.  When  once  set  up  it  requires  no  further  atten- 
tion.     It    takes    the    water    from    the    condensing   surfaces. 
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whether  they  are  above  or  below  the  water  level  in  the  boiler, 
lau  automatically  returns  it  to  the  boiler  at  the  temperature 
due  to  the  pressure  at  which  the  steam  is  condensed.  There 
is  no  outlet  by  which  the  steam  can  be  wasted.  The  trap  is 
said  to  be  quick  and  positive  in  delivering  the  water  into  lue 
boiler  against  any  pressure,  and  regardless  of  fluctuations  of 
pressure.  It  supplies  all  the  water  needed  in  the  boiler  from 
duties  of  a  pump  or  injector.  It  is  reported  to  operate  equally 
the  main  water  pipe  (providing  there  is  enough  pressure  on 
the  main  to  lift  the  water  to  the  trap)  thus  performing  the 
well  with  high  or  low  pressure  coils,  or  coils  using  exhaust 
steam,  allowing  no  condensation  to  collect  in  them.  For  a 
boiler  plant  of  200  h.p.  having  an  efficiency  of  65  per  cent,  and 
an  evaporation  of  6,900  lbs.  of  water  per  hour,  from  and  at 
212  degs.,  under  average  conditions,  the  saving  effected  by  a 
Morehead  return  trap  for  a  year  is  more  than  twice  the  cost 
of  installing  one  large  enough  to  handle  such  a  plant. 

Where  a  return  trap  of  this  kind  is  not  employed,  the  usual 
way  of  handling  condensation  is  by  means  of  a  pump.  A  com- 
parison of  the  two  methods  shows  many  points  of  advantage 
in  favor  of  the  former.  A  pump  will  not  lift  water  at  temper- 
atures exceeding  212  degs.;  a  Morehead  return  trap  will  do  so. 
A  pump  consumes  an  extravagant  amount  of  steam  to  do  a  very 
little  work.  For  example,  an  ordinary  duplex  boiler-feed 
pump  requires  from  90  to  120  lbs.  of  steam  per  horse-power 
hour  and  a  common  slide-valve  engine  seldom  consumes  less 
than  40  lbs.  per  horse-power.  The  pressure  is  admitted  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  is  automatically  shut  off  before  the 
tank  is  empty.  The  steam  used  is  only  such  as  is  condensed  by 
the  lieat  passing  from  it  into  the  water  in  the  tank,  which  is 
all  put  back  into  the  boiler. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  Morehead  return  trap  requires  practi- 
cally no  attention;  needs  no  lubrication;  will  not  race  or  run 
away;  is  noiseless;  requires  little  room  and  no  foundation. 
Full  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  American 
Blower  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


MASTER    MECHANICS'    ASSCXIIATION. 


The  Kennicott  Water  Softener  Company  announce  that  they 
liave  secured  the  services  of  Professor  W.  M.  liruce,  formerly  of 
the  Universitj'  of  Chicago,  who  has  assumed  full  charge  of  their 
laboratories. 


The  Gold  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Company  has  brought  suit 
in  the  Unite<l  f>tates  (^ircuit  Court.  Nortlicni  I>Lstri<t  of  Illinois, 
at  Chicago,  111.,  against  Egbert  H.  (Joid,  for  infringement  of 
United  States  letters  patent  No.  388,772  for  car-heating  apnaratus. 


We  are  requested  to  direct  the  attention  of  railroad  manageris  to 
the  special  service  division  of  the  Edward  Smith  Company  whicli 
is  stated  to  have  been  very  successful  in  connection  with  reorgan- 
izations of  various  departments  of  railroads  in  reducing  expenses 
and  raising  the  operation  of  departments  to  the  highest  possible 
standards.  The  Edward  Smith  Company  employ.s  mechanical  ex- 
perts who  enter  the  service  of  the'  railroad  as  regular  employees. 
Tiiey  investigate  conditions  and  furnish  detailed  reports  with 
recommendations  as  to  possioie  methods  for  improvement.  Infor- 
mation and  references  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  Edward 
Smith,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Edward  Smith 
Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Mention  has  been  made  several  times  recently  in  this  paper  con- 
cerning the  rapid  strides  which  have  been  taken  by  the  I'ressed 
Steel  Car  Company  of  Pittsburg  in  the  manufacture  of  pressed 
steel  cars,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  note  that  this  company 
lias  Ituilt  and  shipped,  up  to  and  including  May  29,  1003,  100.4G7 
<ars.  This  figure  represents  the  actual  number  of  cars  which  are 
in  service  to-day  manufactured  by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company, 
which  includes  steel  cars  as  well  as  wooden  cars  for  which  steel 
underframes  have  been  furnished.  This  company  has  for  some 
time  past  shipped  over  120  cars  per  day  from  its  McKees  Rocks 
and  Allegheny  plants,  using  in  the  manufacture  of  these  cars  from 
4."j!,000  to  50,000  tons  of  steel  plates  per  month.  From  the  present 
outlook  all  previous  records  which  have  been  established  in  car 
building  will  be  eclipsed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  output  this  year 
will  exceed  38,000  finished  cars.  Large  orders  for  cars,  both 
wooden  and  steel,  have  been  received  for  early  delivery,  in  addition 
to  a  large  number  of  pressed  steel  body  and  truck  bolsters,  freight 
car  and  engine  tender  twicks,  as  well  as  other  pressed  steel  .special- 
ties for  wooden  and  steel  cars. 


THIRTY-SIXTH    ANNUAL    CONVENTION. 


ABSTIIACTS   OF   IlEl»OKTS. 


DUAWltAU    AND     BUFFEIi     ATTACHMENTS     FOli     USE 
BETWEEN  ENGINE  AND  TENDER. 


INDIVIDUAL   PAPER   BY    HENRY    BAIiTI  '■•TT. 


Editor's  Note. — After  commenting  upon  the  uncertainty  and 
non-uniformity  of  practice  in  these  attachments  the  author  points 
t(»  the  great  magnitude  of  the  stresses  involvt'd  and  indicates  the 
fundamental  principles  of  correct  construction,  lie  discusses  the 
frame  and  strength  of  drawbars,  the  lifting  elTcct  of  offset  bars, 
the  effect  of  springs  and  slack  in  the  buffers,  and  then  prescui.s  two 
possible  solutions.  The  paper  is  an  excellent  one,  giving  detail 
drawings  of  a  large  number  of  draft  connect  ions.  It  concludes 
with  the  following  summary  : 

In  want  of  any  actual  information  as  to  the  behavior,  hopeful 
or  otherw^ise,  of  an  adaption  of  M.  C.  B.  coupler  principle  be- 
tween engine  and  tender,  I  am  dLsiKwed  therefore  to  proixjse  as  a 
final  recommendation : 

1.  That  the  provision  for  bulfing  stresses  take  the  best  possible 
form  of  an  adjustable  wedge. 

2.  That  the  drawbars  be  straight,  even  at  the  exiwnse  of  re- 
designing foot  plates  and  tender  front  draw  castings  in  new  work 
and  renewals. 

3.  That  the  drawbar  pinholes  be  provided  with  ample  bearing 
area. 

4.  That  an  elongated  eye  be  provided  at  one  end  to  prevent  the 
bar  from  ever  coming  into  compression. 

5.  That  sufficient  stock  be  provided  at  both  ends  to  prolong  the 
wear  in  the  pinholes. 

0.  That  4,000  lbs.  be  aimed  at  as  the  working  stress  with  straight 
bans. 

7.  That  the  drawbar  shall  be  of  the  best  materials,  and  that  a 
limit  shall  be  set  to  the  repetition  of  welding  a  bar  in  repaii-s. 

Finally,  that  a  system  of  inspection  of  drawbars  and  relate<l 
gear  at  stated  frequent  intervals  be  instituted  and  rigorously  ob- 
served. 


RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BOILER  DESIGN. 


COMMITTEE — D.    VAN    ALSTINE,    O.    R.    HENDERSON,    T.    W.    DEMAREST, 
O.   II.   REYNOLDS,   JOHN   PLAYER. 


Editor's  Note. — This  valuable  illustrated  review  of  present  ten- 
dencies in  boiler  design  indicates  the  universal  desire  to  secure 
maximum  capacity,  the  efforts  of  the  past  year  having  been  in  this 
direction.  The  wide  iirebox  now  rapidly  assuming  a  position  as 
a  standard  of  construction  was  responsible  for  the  great  addition 
to  the  length  of  tubes.  A  table  of  dimensions  of  recent  boilers 
shows  the  tendency  toward  larger  heating  surfaces  both  here  and 
abroad.  The  use  of  the  Drummond  water  tube  firelwx  construc- 
tion (see  Amekkan  Engineer,  March,  ISJW),  page  7i»»  was  promi- 
nently mentioned  in  the  report  and  attention  was  called  to  the 
progress  of  super-heating  both  here  and  in  Europe.  The  commit- 
tee laid  special  stress  upon  the  falla<y  of  crowding  Iwilers  witii 
tubes  to  the  detrimeut  of  circulation.  The  report  concludes  with 
the  following  opinions  with  regard  to  boiler  practice : 

The  committee  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  boiler  troubles 
have  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  size  and  steam 
pressure  of  boilers. 

Those  roads  having  very  little  trouble  with  old  boilers  are  hav- 
ing very  little  more  with  modern  boilers,  and  thase  which  have 
always  had  a  good  deal  by  comparison,  are  having  a  giMwl  deal 
more  with  their  modern  boilers.  I'oor  water  is  evidently  the  chief 
cause  of  boiler  troubles,  though  it  is  evident  that  poor  coal,  severity 
of  service,  contracted  water  spaces,  etc.,  contribute  to  an  aggrav.-i- 
tion  of  the  trouble.  It  would  appear  also  that  in  poor  water  the 
incrusting  solids  are  not  always  the  governing  factor,  but  that 
other  solids  also  have  their  effect  in  producing  cracked  side  sheets 
and  leaky  flues. 

One  horse-power  for  '^  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  seems  to  J)e 
alK)ut  all  that  can  be  safely  relied  upon  as  a  regular  performance 
with  water  ordinarily  found  in  the  middle  and  western  States,  but 
this  can  be  improved  upon  where  water  is  of  better  quality. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  the  wide  grate  is  at  least 
10  per  cent,  more  economical  than  the  narrow,  in  burning  bitumin- 
ous coal,  but  that  its  economy  while  running  is  to  some  extent 
offset  by  its  comparative  waste  of  coal  while  standing  idle  on  side 
tracks  or  at  terminals,  and  this  waste  appears  to  increase  propor- 
tionallv  to  the  increase  in  grate  area. 

No  conclusion  coiild  be  made  as  to  the  maximum  grate  area 
whicli  a  fireman  can  economically  fire,  but  it  no  doubt  (lepends 
on  the  quality  of  the  coal,  and  for  a  olinkering  coal  would  amwar 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  45  sq.  ft. 

Treating  water  in  lo^"»motive  tenders  is  undoubtedly  l)eneficial. 
provided  it  is  follc^  .i  with  frequent  blowing  down  and  wash- 
ing out,  in  that  it  fefards  the  formation  of  scale  and  overheating. 
The  quality  of  the  water  may  be  so  poor,  however,  as  to  retpiire 
so  much  soda  ash  or  other  reagent  and  hence  so  much  washing  <uit 
that  the  good  effects  of  the  soda  ash  are  offset  by  the  bad  effects 
of  too  much  washing  out. 

The  correct  method  of  treating  water  appears  to  be  in  station 
tanks  so  that  solid  matter  does  not  get  into  the  boiler,  but  even  by 
this  treatment  there  seems  to  be  danger  of  making  the  water  so 
alkaline  as  to  foam  badly. 

The  committee  would  call  attention  in  this  connection  to  re- 
tarded circulation  to  such  an  extent  that  flues  and  back-flue  sheet 
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are  frequently  and  highly  overheated.  Wide  fireboxes,  poor  coal 
and  poor  firing  admit  large  volumes  of  cold  air  against  overheated 
flues  and  sheets  and  the  wide  range  of  temperature  to  which  flues 
are  subjected  loosens  them  circumferentially  and  draws  them  in 
and  out  longitudinally.  Flues  are  frequently  found  so  loose  that 
they  can  be  shaken  in  the  slieet.  Short  pieces  of  flue  rolled  into 
a  piece  of  ^-in.  firebox  steel  in  the  usual  manner,  heated  to  a 
dull  red  and  suddenly  cooled  require  a  considerable  number  of 
heatings  to  make  them  loose.  This  is  not  exactly  a  parallel  case 
to  flues  in  a  boiler,  but  the  conditions  are  somewhat  similar. 

An  experiment  was  made  to  determine  the  temperature  surround- 
ing flues  by  plugging  certain  flues  at  both  ends  with  asbestos  and 
placing  asbestos  plugs  2  ft.  apart  throughout  the  length  of  the 
flue  with  two  pieces  of  fusible  metal  in  each  space,  one  piece  melt- 
ing at  410"  to  41'0°  and  the  other  from  440°  to  450"  Fahr.  The 
results  are  given  in  Table  No.  3  (not  reproduced),  and  show  that 
the  temperature  surrounding  the  flues  was  considerably  above  the 
temperature  of  saturated  steam  at  220  lbs.  at  the  back  end  and  in 
the  case  of  upper  flues  it  was  higher  all  the  way  through. 

If  the  surrounding  temperature  is  so  high  in  a  fiue  thus  plugged 
it  must  be  still  higher  about  flues  through  which  fire  is  passing, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  temperature  at  flue  sheet  is  very  much 
higher.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  a  flue  will  not  stand 
a  considerable  amount  of  overheating  without  leaking,  but  it  would 
appear  that  those  that  are  leaking  are  subjected  to  too  high  and  too 
great  a   range  of  temperature. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  sufiicient  body  of  water  against 
side  sheets  to  reduce  cracked  side  sheets  and  broken  stay  bolts  to 
a  minimum.  It  should  follow  that  flues  can  be  spread  far  enough 
apart  to  stop  their  leaking,  but  the  si)reading  of  flues  reduces  the 
heating  surface  very  rapidly  and  the  widest  spacing  the  committee 
has  knowledge  of,  namely,  S^/^-in.  centers  for  2-in.  flues,  has  not 
cured  the  trouble. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  would  recommend  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  for  the  en;suing  year  to  further  investigate  the  ques- 
tion of  leaky  flues. 

riSTON  VALVES. 


t'OMMITTt:*: — F.    F.   GAINES,    R.    P.    C.    SANDERSON,     F.    H.    CLARK. 


From  the  replies  received  it  would  seem  that  the  type  of  valves 
more  generally  favore<l  is  either  the  hollow  internal  admission  or 
hollow  external  admission,  and  while  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of 
solid  internal  admission  valves  there  are  verj'  few  solid  external 
admission  valves  in  use.  unl&ss  we  consider  the  piston  valve  used 
on  the  Vauclain  compound  as  being  of  this  type. 

The  D.  &  II.  Co.  state:  "In  the  spring  of  1902,  Messrs.  Camp- 
bell and  DuBois,  seniors  of  Cornell  University,  made  a  compara- 
tive test  in  freight  service  in  Class  E-2  and  E-3  engines.  The 
engines  were  laden  proportionately  to  tractive  power.  Deductions 
gathered  from  this  test  show  a  saving  on  the  piston  valve  engine 
of  1.8  per  cent,  due  to  valve.  The  piston  valves  were  new,  and 
the  slide  valves  were  recently  shopped."  While  not  so  stated,  this 
economy  is  apparently  due  to  steam  distribution,  and  as  the  per- 
centage of  gain  is  so  small  it  is  questionable  if,  after  the  elimina- 
tion of  errors  of  observation,  there  would  remain  any  advantage. 
Several  other  roads  express  preferences,  but  without  giving  rea- 
.sons  so  fully. 

As  regards  the  ratio  of  diameter  of  cylinder  to  cylinder  of  valve 
both  in  simple  and  compound  engines  there  seems  to  be  a  large 
variation  between  the  maximum  practice  and  the  minimum  practice. 
In  simple  engines  the  high  pressure  varies  from  1.66  to  2.1.  For 
the  Vauclain  compound  system  the  high  pressure  varies  from  1  to 
l..*{8,  and  for  the  low-pressure  cylinder  from  1.67  to  2.30.  The 
variation  in  the  other  types  of  compounds  is  not  so  marked,  due 
to  fewer  replies  being  received  covering  these  types.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  lower  ratios  indicate  the  better 
practice  and  that  the  higher  ratios  should  only  be  used  on  freight 
and  switching  engines. 

As  regards  the  value  of  the  various  types  of  relief  valves  from 
water  it  is  not  thought  that  the  valve  in  cylinder  head  fulfills  its 
function  in  the  manner  that  it  is  expected  to.  It  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  one  road  that  these  valves,  after  being  in  service  for 
a  short  time,  corrode,  or  through  other  causes  fail  to  lift  at  the 
pressure  at  which  they  are  set.  and  that  they  are  of  but  little 
value  a.s  relief  from  water  in  cylinders.  As  to  relief  when  drift- 
ing, very  few  of  the  by-pass  valves  or  relief  valves  are  thoroughly 
successful  where  the  speed  Is  high. 

Various  types  of  packing  rings  are  in  use.  as  well  as  rings  of 
the  same  style  varying  greatly  in  their  dimensions.     The  rectang- 
ular cast-iron  snap  ring,  together  with  the  cast-iron  "L"  ring,  ap- 
pears to  be  u-sed  in  the  majority  of  ca.ses,  while  for  the  rectangular 
rings  about  %  by  ^,^  in.  and  for  "L"  rings  %  by  ^4   in.  seem  to 
be  the  prevailing  sizes.     In  some  few  of  the  valves  provided  with 
followers  heavier  rings  are  u.sed,  and  it  is  questionable  if  the  pre- 
vailing practice  is  not  too  light  rather  than  too  heavy.     As  regards 
the  various  advantages  of  the  rectangular  and  "L"  shaped  rings, 
it  would  seem  that  the  rectangular  rings  generally  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  strength,   longer  life,  cheaper  cost  and   cheaper  main- 
tenance, while  to  offset  this,  the  "L"  ring,  especially  on  high-speed 
engines,    gives   a   very   much    better   port   opening    with    less    wire 
drawing  of  steam.    The  "L"  ring  naturally  has  a  greater  unbalanced 
surface  than  the  rectangular  ring,  and  it  is  the  experience  of  one 
road  that  it  wears  both  itself  and  the  chamber  very  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  rectangular  ring.     Your  committee  believes  that 
in  most  design-s  the  extension  part  of  the  "L"  ring  projects  too  far. 
Relative   to   exhaust  effect,   the   Chicago.    Burlington   &   Quincy 
states  as  follows :  "We  have  made  experiments  on  valve  friction  of 
internal  admission  piston   valves   of  both   hollow   and  solid   types. 
With  the  solid  valve,  cards  taken  show  that  at  slow  speed  there  is 
an  excessive  push  forward  on  the  valve  when  exhaust  first  opens." 
The  Boston  &  Maine  states  as  follows :  "We  have  made  no  test 
on  piston  valves  for  friction.     We  observed   that   when  our  first 
consolidation    engines    arrived,    they    soon    began    to   sound    badly 
out  of  square,  the  indicator  diagram  showing  that  the  valves  were 


not  cutting  off  equally,  yet  no  discrepancies  could  be  found  in  the 
valve  setting  or  motion  work.  The  defect  was  attributed  to  the 
removal  of  pressure  from  back  end  of  the  valve  by  the  valve  stem, 
the  greater  pressure  on  the  front  end  keeping  the  slack  all  taken 
up  in  one  direction  and  allowing  valve  to  keep  as  far  back  as  pos- 
sible. This  condition  existed  for  speeds  up  to  30  miles  per  hour, 
above  w^hich,  apparently,  the  inertia  of  the  parts  overcame  the  un- 
balanced force.  The  inequalities  of  the  exhaust  sound  increased 
with  increased  slack  in  the  motion  work.  The  trouble  was  over- 
come by  enlarging  the  back  head  of  the  valve  by  an  area  equal  to 
area  of  the  valve  stem." 

No  experiments  seem  to  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  determ- 
ining the  steam  lost  due  to  worn  rings,  and  judging  from  remarks 
made  at  the  topical  discussion  on  this  subject  at  last  year's  meet- 
ing, it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  of  opinion  as  to 
the  amount  of  this  loss.  One  road  states  that  while  having  made 
no  accurate  tests  to  determine  the  steam  loss  due  to  wear  of  pack- 
ing rings,  two  of  the  master  mechanics  who  had  made  shop  tests 
on  this  point,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  rings  can  easily  repre- 
sent a  loss  of  15  per  cent,  over  steam  consumption  with  rings  in 
lirst-class  condition. 

Only  two  roads  replying  to  the  circular  acknowledge  having  had 
any  experience  with  the  new  type  of  American  balance  slide  valve. 
One  of  these  states  that  two  engines  are  equipped  with  most  ex- 
cellent results.    The  other  has  had  four  engines  equipped  for  about 
a  year's  time,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor  difficulties 
in  the  start  which  were  later  overcome,  the  results  have  been  very 
good.    The  valve  (see  American  Engineer,  April,  1902,  page  125) 
has  both  double  admission  and  double  exhaust  features,  and  while 
no  indicator  cards  have  ever  been  taken  to  show  how  much  has 
been  gained  by  this  feature,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  is 
an   appreciable  factor.     Your  attention   is  also  called   to  the  fact 
that  with  this  type  of  valve,  all   balancing  parts  are  stationary 
and  not  subject  to  wear,  and  that  in  two  different  ways  a  very 
short  steam  port  may  be  obtained.     One  of  these  will  be  found 
illustrated  in  connection  with  the  valve  mentioned  in  the  Appendix, 
showing  cylinders   upon   which   it   is   used,   and   how,   by   making 
wide  shallow  exhaust  cavity  in  cylinder,  a  short  steam  port  was 
obtained.     The  other  method  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished  is 
to  use  inside  admission,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  balancing 
this   valve  equally   as   well   for   inside   as   for   outside   admission, 
although  it  is  believed  the  latter  has  not  yet  been  tried.     Notwith- 
standing the  large  size  of  this  valve  as  illustrated,  in  connection 
with  210  lbs.  of  steam,  the  engine  can    be  handled  with  a  full 
throttle  with  ease,  showing  that  valve  is  perfectly  balanced.     It 
also  has  the  advantage  of  providing  for  relief  from  over  pressur« 
in  the  cylinders  by  lifting  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary 
slide  valve,  and  on  accojnt  of  the  double  exhaust  feature  there 
must  be  considerable  decrease  in  back  pressure,  which  is  evidenced 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  very  short,  sharp  exhaust. 

The  replies  as  to  the  chief  advantages  of  piston  valve  seem  to 
be  fairly  uniform  and  consist,  in  the  main,  of  better  balancing, 
which  includes  ease  of  handling  and  decrease  in  wear  and  tear  of 
motion  work.     In  addition,  some  replies  give  less  cylinder  clear- 
ance, better  steam  distribution,  less  cost  for  maintenance,  shorter 
steam  passes,  decreased  back  pressure,  better  distribution,  larger 
port  openings ;  and  on  the  four-cylinder  compound  the  fact  that  the 
piston  valve  really  takes  the  place  of  the  two  valves,  in  that  it 
distributes  the  steam  to  both  high  and  low-pressure  cylinder,  great- 
ly simplifies   the  motion   work  and   the  number   of  parts.      It   is 
questionable  if  all  the  advantages  claimed  are  real  and  tangible, 
as  it  seems  that  some  of  these  attributes  can  be  obtained  equally 
as  well  or  better  with  other  types  of  valve.     It  would  seem  that 
the  question  of  lubrication  is  not  a  settled  one.    Tlie  reply  of  one 
road  states  that  where  engines  with  piston  valves  have  to  drift 
for  long  distances  the  question  of  properly  lubricating  the  piston 
valve  becomes  a  very  serious  problem,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  paper  will  bring  out  some  more  definite  information 
on  these  points.     It  would  seem  that  the  reason  for  the  growing 
favor  in  which  the  piston  valve  is  held  is  due  largely  to  reasons  as 
given  by  one  of  the  roads  in  reply  to  the  circular,  as  follows :  "Our 
reasons  for  taking  up  the  piston  valve  are  that  with  the  increased 
size  of  engines  and  steam  pressure  the  ordinary  balance  'D'  slide 
valve  increases  in  size  proportionately,  and  while  we  may  balance 
the  valve  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  valves  on  the  smaller  engines, 
the  difference  in  unbalanced  surface  increases  with  the  size  of  the 
engine.     This   increases  the  wear  on  the  valve  and  link  motion, 
eccentrics  and  straps,   and   increases   the   work   necessary   on   the 
part  of  the  engineman  to  handle  the  engine."     The  foregoing  rea- 
sons probably  cover  the  situation,  the  Lake  Shore  stating  that  on 
a  very  careful  test  an  economy  of  about  5  per  cent,  was  shown, 
which  they  considered  due  to  back  pressure  and  perhaps  slightly 
to  decrease  of  amount  of  compression. 

In  the  Appendix  which  accompanies  this  report  will  be  found 
the  tests  referred  to  on  various  types  of  valves  and  valve  bushings, 
which  illustrate  very  thoroughly  the  practice  of  this  country  as 
regards  the  piston  valve.  Some  of  the  modifications  as  to  design 
of  ring  will  be  found  very  interesting. 

From  the  replies  to  .some  of  the  questions  it  is  very  evident  that 
little  or  nrt  data  is  available  on  some  of  the  subjects  brought  up 
in  connection  with  the  piston  valve.  Your  committee,  therefore, 
recommends : 

First:  That  tests  be  made  to  determine  the  amount  of  loss  of 
steam  due  to  worn  packing  rings.  Such  tests  should  include  the 
various  types  of  rings  illustrated  in  the  report. 

Second :  That  tests  be  made  to  determine  whether  the  steam  or 
the  exhaust  rings  are  the  most  responsible  for  the  decrea.sed  eflS- 
ciency  due  to  wear. 

Third  :  That  the  question  of  proper  lubrication  of  piston  valves 
when  drifting  be  more  thoroughly  investigated. 

Fourth :  The  attention  of  the  committee  being  called  to  the 
question  of  valve  setting  in  connection  with  the  piston  valve,  after 
it  was  too  late  to  include  it  in  the  circular,  by  one  road  stating 
that  with  identical  valve  motions,  to  obtain  equal^  work,  modifica- 
tions in  the  piston  valve  setting  must  be  made,  it  is  suggested  that 
further  investigation  be  made  along  this  line. 


July,  1903. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  FRONT   ENDS. 


COMMITTEE — 11.    H.   VAUGHAN,   F.   H.    CLARK,    A.    W.   GIBBS,    W.   F.    M. 

GOSS,    BOBEBT   QUAYLE. 


Tour  Committee  on  Locomotive  Front  Ends,  appointed  to  assist 
the  Amebican  Engineeb  and  Railboad  Joubnal  in  tlie  tests 
being  carried  out  at  Purdue  University  along  the  lines  of 

(a)  Proper  dimensions  for  standard  front  end, 

(b)  Elimination  of  cinder  valves, 

(c)  Elimination  of  the  diaphragm, 
begs  to  report  as  follows  : 

Since  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  tests  being  carried  out 
by  Purdue  University,  under  the  arrangements  made  with  the 
Amehican  Engineer,  were  not  immediately  available  when  this 
committee  was  appointed,  it  was  ueemed  inadvisable  to  hold  an 
early  meeting  as  instructed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  action 
was  therefore  deferred  until  Profes.sor  Goss  presented  a  complete 
report.  On  receipt  of  this  it  was  at  once  seen  that  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  existing  information  on  the  front  end  problem 
had  been  made  and  that  the  experiments  certainly  decided  the 
relations  of  the  stack  and  nozzle  definitely  and  finally  so  far  as 
it  could  be  possible  to  do  so  on  a  testing  plant.  The  conclusions 
are  of  such  importance  that  we  consider  they  should  now  be 
recorded  in  the  report  of  this  committee  for  the  information  of 
the  members.  The  report  presented  also  included  a  section  devoted 
to  a  problem  for  further  study.  As  this  outlines  as  desirable  a 
series  of  tests  and  is  with  one  addition  entirely  concurred  in  by 
your  committee  this  section  is  also  included. 

The  sections  above  referred  to  which  are  reproduced  from  the 
Amebican  Engineer  are  as  follows : 

Editor's  Note — At  this  point  the  report  presents  the  Summary 
of  Results  constituting  Section  VII.  of  the  report  by  Professor 
Goss,  which  appeared  in  the  June  number  of  the  American  Engi- 
neer, followed  by  Section  VIII.,  Problems  for  Further  Study. 
The  committee  report  then  proceeds  as  follows : 

It  might  be  stated  that  the  engine  on  which  these  tests  were 
made  had  a  front  end  .'>4  ins.  in  diameter,  and  the  conclusions 
adapting  the  results  obtained  on  this  engine  to  those  of  a  larsrer 
size  were  obtained  by  considering  the  diameter  of  the  front  end  as 
a  unit,  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  stack  in  direct  proportion. 
While  this  may  be  a  correct  method,  we  feel,  since  all  locomotives 
recently  built  or  that  are  liable  to  be  constructed  in  the  future 
will  have  front  ends  of  considerably  larger  sizes,  this  subject  will 
not  be  left  in  a  satisfactory  condition  unless  further  tests  are  car- 
ried out  to  confirm  or  correct  this  assumption. 

We  were  advised  by  Professor  Goss  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  carry  out  further  tests  in  continuation  of  the  Amebican 
EN(iiNEER  series  prior  to  June,  1903,  on  account  of  the  conditions 
at  Purdue  University,  and  we  also  anticipated  that  considerable 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  obtaining  the  use  of  a  suffi- 
ciently large  engine  with  the  present  demand  for  power.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  to  request  those  members  who  formed  the  origi- 
nal committee  organized  to  assist  in  the  x\merican  Engineer  tests 
to  make  experiments  in  service  to  confirm  the  results  obtained 
by  Professor  Goss.  The  majority  were  compelled  to  reply  that, 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  work  then  being  carried  on  in  their 
respective  departments,  they  would  be  unable  to  assist  during  the 
present  year  and  only  three  series  of  tests  have  been  carried  out. 
These  have  only  been  partially  made  and  the  results  are  not  suffi- 
ciently complete  to  present  in  this  report,  although  it  may  be 
stated  that  they  practically  confirm  the  conclusions  arrived  at  on 
an  engine  having  a  front  end  of  the  same  size  as  that  used  at 
Purdue  University,  but  leave  it  open  to  question  whether  these 
results  are  immediately  applicable  to  engines  having  a  considerably 
larger  front  end.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  members  of  this  association. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Deems,  General  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  and 
Rolling  Stock,  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road and  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  which  a  large  modern  engine,  having  a 
front  end  75  ins.  in  diameter,  will  be  available  to  allow  this  series 
of  tests  to  be  completed.  This  will  enable  the  determination  of 
the  correct  unit  to  be  used  for  stack  diameters  to  be  made,  and 
a  further  series  of  tests  carried  out  along  the  line  recommended 
by  Professor  Gass.  Your  committee,  therefore,  asks  to  be  con- 
tinned  in  order  that  during  the  coming  year  it  may  carry  out  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  appointed. 


EFFECTS    OF   TONNAGE    RATINGS    ON    THE    COST    OF 

TRANSPORTATION. 


INDIVIDUAL    paper    BY    C.    H.    QUEREAU. 


There  have  been  indirect  savings  in  operating  expenses,  due  to 
the  use  of  tonnage  ratings,  which  are  not  always  considered.  I 
refer  to  the  use  of  the  ton-mile  basis  for  statistics,  which  naturally 
followed  the  introduction  of  tonnage  ratings.  Previously  the  al- 
most universal  basis  of  motive  power  statLstics  had  been  the  engine- 
mile.  Because  the  engines  made  more  miles  per  ton  of  coal  the 
lighter  the  train,  there  was  a  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  master 
mechanics  and  engineers  to  haul  as  light  trains  as  possible  in  order 
to  improve  their  records,  which  no  doubt  in  a  measure  neutralized 
the  efforts  of  the  transportation  department  to  handle  as  heavy 
•^rains  as  possible,  and  undoubtedly  increased  the  cost  of  tran.spor- 
tation  somewhat,  when  comparefl  with  the  possibilities,  and  was  a 
source  of  constant  friction  between  the  two  departments.  The  ton- 
mile  basis  for  motive  power  statistics  changed  all  this,  because  it 
was  soon  demonstrated  that  the  heavier  the  train,  within  reason- 
able limits,  the  less  the  cost  of  coal,  wages  and  repairs  per  ton- 
mile,  and,  therefore,  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  motive  power 
men  to  haul  as  heavy  trains  as  practicable,  thus  harmonizing  the 
interests  and  efforts  of  the  employees  of  both  the  transportation 
and  motive  power  departments. 

The  ton-mile  basis  also  corrected  a  number  of  erroneous  con- 
clusions, resulting  in  a  clearer  understanding  of  cause  and  effect, 


which  no  doubt  led  to  economies.  A  few  illustrations  will  prob- 
ably make  this  point  plainer  than  an  extended  description.  The 
figures  given  are  actual  records. 

,.  :    ,„    TABLE.   I. 

■"'                    March,  Increase 

':■-■   ..             1896.  1897.            Percent. 

Average  miles   per  engine,  .'i v.. . .        2,282  2,289                0.3 

Average  ton-miles  per  engine 782,213  972,486             24 

Had  there  been  no  ton-mile  statistics,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
the  conclusion  would  have  been  drawn  that  the  average  work  done 
per  engine  in  the  two  years  was  practically  the  same.  The  ton- 
mile  figures  show  this  conclusion  would  have  been  wide  of  the 
mark  and  misleading,  and  also  demonstrate  that  in  this  case  the 
use  of  tonnage  ratings  increased  the  work  done  'by  the  engines 
24  i)er  cent.,  as  the  class  of  locomotives  was  practically  the  same 
in  the  two  years. 

f-   V         TABLE  II. 
DIVXSION   D. JANUARY,    1896. 

Miles  to  Ton  of  Coal.  Coal  per  100  Ton-miles. 
Lbs.         Per  Cent.  Lbs.         Per  Cent. 

Main    line,    freight,  i. »...  .    16.6  100  20.79  100 

Branch,    freight 14.8  112  67.93  327 

Main    line,    freight 16.6  193  20.79  100 

Main    line,    passenger 32.1  100  33.09  159 

Judged  by  the  results  on  the  engine-mile  basis,  the  branch 
freight  engines  were  using  only  12  per  cent,  more  coal  than  those 
on  the  main  line.  This  record  was  considered  very  satisfactory 
indeed,  so  far  as  the  branch  was  concerned,  as  there  were  a  con- 
siderable number  of  he;ivy  grades  and  curves  on  it,  while  the  main 
line  was  comparatively  level  and  straight,  and  the  conclusion  was 
naturally  drawn  that  it  was  not  much  more  expensive,  so  far  as 
fuel  was  concerned,  to  operate  a  mountain  district  taan  one  on 
the  prairie.  But  as  soon  as  attention  was  directed  to  the  figures 
based  on  the  ton-mile  it  became  evident  that  the  heavy  grades  and 
curves  of  the  branch  required  three  and  a  quarter  times  as  much 
coal  as  the  main  line  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work. 

In  comparing  the  relative  cost  of  fuel  in  freight  and  passenger 
service,  using  the  engine-mile  as  a  basis,  the  almost  inevitable  con- 
clusion was  that  freight  engines  used  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
pa.ssenger  engines,  but  when  the  basis  of  comparison  was  the  ton- 
mile,  it  became  evident  that  the  cost  of  fuel  was  practically  W 
per  cent,  greater  in  passenger  service. 

The  discussion  would,  however,  fall  far  short  of  completeness  if 
it  did  not  include  another  phase  pf  the  subject,  at  least  suggest  that 
there  is  still  room  for  decided  improvement  and  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  tonnage  ratings,  though  a  decided  improvement  over 
the'  car  ratings,  may  e.osily  be  carried  to  extremes  and  result  in 
increased,  instead  of  decreased,  transportation  costs,  and  that  there 
is  still  a  wide  field  for  scientific  investigation  in  the  matter  of 
locomotive  ratings  and  transportation  statistics. 

It  is  very  generally  assumed  that  the  maximum  tonnage  a  loco- 
motive can  handle  at  a  speed  of  about  ten  miles  an  hour  is  the 
most  economical.  I  venture  to  differ  from  this  opinion  and  will 
first  consider  the  matter  as  applying  to  the  conditions  whi<b  have 
prevailed  throughout  the  past  winter,  during  which  time  there  has 
existed  practically  a  freight  blockade.  Under  these  conditions  the 
paramount  issue,  to  borrow  a  political  phrase,  is  to  handle  the 
business  offered  and  keep  it  moving  almost  regardless  of  cost ;  in 
short,  to  handle  the  largest  possible  number  of  cars  with  the  power 
and  facilities  available. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  and  illustration.  Table  III.  is  pre- 
sented. It  applies  to  two  divisions ;  the  first  100  miles  and  the 
second  200  miles  in  length,  and  is  based  on  the  following  as-sump- 
tions :  First,  that  it  recjuires  four  hours  to  get  an  engine  from  its 
train  to  the  roundhouse,  clean  its  fires,  give  it  necessary  repairs, 
furnish  the  nece.s.sary  stipplies  and  have  it  on  its  train  again: 
second,  that  a  train  of  40  cars  will  allow  an  average  speed  of  10 
miles  an  hour;  third,  that  a  reduction  of  the  train  from  40  to  :^.2 
cars,  or  12  per  cent.,  will  permit  an  increase  in  the  average  speed 
to  15  miles  an  hour. 

.TABLE  III. 

:    . ';  IQO-Mile  Division.     200-Mile  Division. 

Speed,    miles   per  hour. ;  i . .  i, » . .  10  15  10  15 

Hour?      between    terminals.*.,...  10  6.67  20  13.32 

Hours    at    terminal ii...i.  4  4  4  4 

Hours   for   one  trip ^i-i-.  14  10.67  24  17.82 

Trips   in   thirtv  day.<. .  V. . . . .  .  r,  •  51.4  67.5  30  41.6 

Cars  hauled  per  trip ....  40  35.2  40  35.2 

Cars   hauled    per   month 2,056  2.376  1,200  1.464 

Gain  in  cars  handled  per  month.  .  320  264 
Gain   in  cars   handled  per  month, 

per  cent 16  22 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  from  IG  to  22  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  cars  an  engine  will  handle  per  month,  due  to  a  decrease 
of  12  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  cars  handhnl  per  train,  and  that 
the  longer  the  division  the  greater  the  increa.se. 

The  following  figures  give  the  percentages  of  overtime  paid 
engineers  and  firemen,  in  relation  to  their  total  wages,  during 
.Tune,  when  there  was  no  snecial  rush  of  business  and  the  engines 
available  were  amiile  to  handle  it  easily,  and  during  September, 
when  the  power  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  : 

Division  A.     Division  B. 

June — Overtime,  per  cent,  of  total  wages 1.8  2.0 

September — Overtime,  per  cent,  of  total  wages.      5.3  4.6 

The  above  shows  conclusively  that  the  overtime  paid  increased 
from  two  to  three  times  jis  much  as  the  business  done,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  wages  paid  enginemen. 

The  reasons  which  make  it  seem  more  than  probable  that  a 
redtution  of  maximum  tonnage  ratings  would  decrease  the  cost  of 
wages  per  ton-mile  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  cost  of  fuel; 
not  that  the  cost  of  fuel  while  running  would  be  much,  if  any, 
greater  per  ton-mile  with  the  maximum  tonnage,  hut  that  the 
longer  delays  on  side-tracks,  the  longer  hours  for  the  train  and 
engine  crews  and  the  damage  done  the  fire  while  pulling  out  of 
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side-tracks  with  the  heaviest  trains  would  result  in  a  greater  cost 
of  fuel  per  ton-mile. 

1  bt'lieve  the  (li.scussion  niid  factis  {jiven  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  tonnage  ratinjrs  which  limit  the  averaiic  speed  of  Ireijrht  traitus 
to  U»  miles  an  hour,  or  le-is.  result  in  a  irreater  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  decreased  earninj;  power  for  motive  power  tlian  ratintis 
which  allow  a  somewhat  hijrhcr  sj)eed.  If  this  condusiou  is 
accepted,  it  follows  that  such  maximum  tonnav;e  ratinjis  proikne 
a  hijrher  co.st  of  traiLsportatioii  than  is  necessary  and  that  the 
suhjift  is  well  worth  extended,  careful  and  scientific  investiftation. 

The  adoption  of  tonuajire  ratini^s  for  fieis;ht  trains  lias  reduced 
the  cost  of  transi>ortatioii  hy  increasin;,'  tlic  avcra^'c  trainload;  liy 
rediK-in;:  the  cases  of  doulilinir  and  overtime:  l»y  furnisliin^  a 
basis  of  common  interest  for  the  o|)eratiui:  and  motive  power  de- 
partments to  handle  full  trains,  and  by  furnishing  a  fairer  basis 
for  jud;:ing  ojierating  and  motive  jtower  efficiency. 

It  seems,  however,  evident  that,  as  is  usual  .when  any  new  plan 
has  proved  beneficial,  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the  opposite 
extreme  and  the  maximum  tonnage  ratings  are.  a.s  a  rule,  greater 
than  the  most  economical  ratings.  At  least  the  evidence  at  hand 
warrants  systematic  and  scientitic  investigation. 


ELECTUICALLY  DKIVEN  SHOPS. 


COMMITTKE — V.  A.   .SKLKY,  If.  11.  VAI(;II.\X.  T.  S.  LLOYI).  T.   W.   OtlMAU- 

EST,   L.   I!.   P*).MEU()Y. 


-lieeause  of  its  importance  thus  paper  is  reprint<'d 


Editok'.s  \«)TE.- 
nearly   in  full. 

I^'tbor-saving  seems  to  be  the  keynote  in  the  development  of  most 
all  recent  shop  i)lans.  Central  i)ow»'r  plants  with  all  the  latest 
improvements  in  the  way  of  coal  and  ash  handling  machinery, 
automatic  stokers,  direct-counecte<l  generators  and  engines,  the 
latter  compounded  and  in  some  cases  comh-nsing.  are  almost 
the  rule. 

The  one  thing  tliat  has  contributed  most  to  economize  movement 
of  materials  is  j)robably  the  electric  traveling  crane,  lifting  a  single 
part  or  perhajis  a  whole  locomotive,  carrying  and  traversing  at 
desirable  speeds  over  thi'  ;irea  covered  by  the  si)an  and  travel,  hoist- 
ing and  lowering  at  will  great  weights  with  slow,  safe  si)eeds  and 
by  auxiliary  hoists  doing  rapid  work  with  light  weights. 

SY.STKMS    AND    MKTIIOPS. 

The  designer  of  a  new  railroad  shop  at  the  luesent  time,  in  ar- 
ntnging  for  the  generating  station  and  power  trim  mission,  is 
primarily  confronted  with  the  ])rj(blein  of  deci<ling  which  system 
of  electrical  power  distribution  to  use.  alternating  or  direct  current. 
Each  has  its  strong  advo<ates.  who  can  advance  numerous  points 
in  favor  of  their  jtreferred  system,  and  the  (luestion  i.s  fretpiently 
complicated  by  local  conditions  to  an  extent  whjch  makes  a  <lecision 
extremely  difficult.  It  may  be  ne<essary  to  combine  in  the  power 
plant  for  the  shop  a  generating  station  for  furnishing  current  for 
light  or  power  to  other  comjiany  ijroperty,  [)assenger  <le|)ots,  freight 
hoases,  car  repair  i)lants  and  similar  luses,  which  are  located  at  a 
considerable  distance.  For  such  purjioses  alternating  current  is  rec- 
ognize«l  as  being  an  economic  necessity,  the  cost  of  copper  re<iuired 
to  transmit  the  etn>rgy  by  a  low-voltage,  direct-current  system  l)e- 
ing  practically  j)rohibitive.  In  another  instance  the  converse  of 
thi.s  may  be  the  case :  in  place  of  the  power  i)lant  being  retpiired 
to  transmit  i)ower  to  a  distance  or  furnish  current  for  uses  other 
than  shop  oi>eration.  it  may  receive  its  power  from  some  outside 
source,  in  which  case  it  be<omes  merely  a  transforming  station  to 
convert  the  current  transmitted,  whicli  it  may  be  assumed  is  a 
high-potential  alternating  current,  into  a  form  suitable  for  distri- 
bution around  the  shops.  In  either  case  the  conditions  are  identi- 
cal in  one  resptH't :  alternating  current  is  necessarily  used  in  the 
power  i)lant ;  and  in  both  cases  also  dire<t  current  can  also  be 
furnished  for  shop  purp<j.ses  if  desired,  either  by  the  use  of  rotary 
transformers  or  motor  generators,  or.  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
installation  of  direct-current  generators  for  shop  use  seitarate  from 
tliose  used  for  the  long-distance  transmission. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  long-distance  lu-oblems  may  interfere  with 
the  choice  of  a  system,  the  jjower  plant  may  be  entirely  used  for 
furnishing  energy  to  a  group  of  shop  buildings  sufficiently  near 
together  to  make  a  low  voltage  reasonably  economical,  and  which- 
ever .system  is  used  is  selected  solely  with  reference  to  its  i)resumed 
adv;intag»*s  for  shoji  driving. 

The  above  instances  represent  the  effects  of  local  conditions,  and 
while  they  may  l)e  modifieil  in  the  first  examides  by  the  jtroportion 
of  the  total  power  re(|uire<l  for  shoi»  <u*  outside  purposes,  there  are 
evidently  two  i>ossibl«'  general  conditions  to  consider:  First,  where 
it  is  nece.s.sary  that  alternate,  current  be  jire.sent  in  the  power 
house;    se<*ond.  where  it   is  not  necessarily  present. 

Now,  whichever  of  these  two  conditions  confronts  the  designer, 
there  is  one  important  fact  which  affects  the  problem  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  develoj)ment  of  the  alternate-current  motor,  namely  : 

That  if  electrical  si)eed  control  is  desired,  direct  current  must  be 
ii.sed  ft)r  driving  tho.se  tools  on  which  it  is  employed.  Assuming, 
therefore,  for  the  moment,  that  it  is  immaterial  which  system  is 
used  for  the  operation  of  cranes,  transfer  tables  and  driving  ma- 
chinery in  grouiKs  or  <-onstant-si)ee<l  tools,  the  really  important 
(|uestion  to  be  decided  is  whether  or  not  electrical  s]>eed  control  in 
some  form  or  other  is  desirable.  A  number  of  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject have  l)een  written,  and  they  are  all  worthy  of  careful  perusal 
and  study,  but  the  main  (luestion  is  whether  the  extra  investment 
neces.sary  is  justified  by  the  re.sults  obtained.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  practically  all  those  connected  with  shops  in  which  some  form 
of  electrical  speed  control  has  been  installed  will  si)eak  very  favor- 
ably with  re.spect  to  il.s  convenien<e  and  the  economies  resulting 
from  its  use.  but  it  certainly  entails  an  extra  exi)ense  and  it  i.s 
nece.s.sary  to  demonstrate  that  the  benefits  received  are  sufficient  to 
outweigh  the  additional  cost.  Usually  the  possible  economies  are 
alone  referred  to,  but  a  preferable  method  Ls  to  find  what  increase 
in  output  is  necessary  to  compeasate  for  the  investment  and  then 
discuss  whether  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  this  increase 
will  be  obtained.  Tlii.s  method  of  resisoning,  which  is  equally  as 
sound  as  the  other,  will  be  found  to  fit  the  case  considerably  better. 


It  i.s  difficult  to  obtain  figures  from  which  the  a(hlitional  cost  of 
eh'ctricai  .speed  control  can  be  definitely  determined,  and  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  obtain  them  from  the  various  members  of 
th  s  assoc-iation.  although  it  would  be  most  valuable  if  they  could 
!>«'  furnished  in  an  intelligent  form  for  the  projier  discussion  of 
this  (iu»»stion.  For  this  reiKjrt  the  cost  figures  of  the  Collinwood 
shop  of  the  Lake  Shore  tV:  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  in  which 
ill*'  Crocker- Wheeler  multiple-voltage  sy.stem  is  employed,  have 
lieeu  carefully  analyzed,  and  while  the  results  are  not  accurately 
apidicable  to  other  shoi)s  in  which  the  number  and  character  of 
the  tools  may  vary,  and  the  metho<l  of  speed  control  be  different, 
yet  remembering  tiiat  the  larger  tool.s  in  all  locomotive  shops  have 
a  fairly  close  similarity  and  that  the  tools  of  each  description  are 
employed  in  about  the  same  proportion,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that, 
while  there  would  be  a  variation,  it  would  not  be  important  in  the 
gros;-!  residt.  and  this  assumption  will  be  confirmed  by  an  inspection 
of  the  figures. 

To  ascertain  what  percentage  of  incresised  output  must  be  ob- 
tained to  justify  the  ai)plication  of  electrical  speed  control  it  is 
first  necessary  to  formulate  the  factors  that  determine  the^ost  per 
annum  of  operating  a  tool.     The.se  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  direct  labor  charge  per  diem. 

2.  The  indirect  labor  charge,  including  what  are  generally 
known  as  shop  e.\penses,  superintendence,  i)ower,  lighting,  etc. 

.'».      Interest  and  dejireciation  charge  on  the  cckst  of  the  tool. 

4.  Interest  and  depreciation  charge  on  the  proportion  of  cost  of 
machine  shop  and  power  i)lant.  including  generators,  etc. 

.">.  Interest  and  deitreciation  charge  on  switchboard,  balancers, 
wiring,  motors  and  controllers,  etc. 

Of  tiiese  factors  the  only  one  affected  by  the  use  of  electrical  speed 
c-ontrol  is  No.  ."»,  the  others  being  independent  of  it.  The  value  of 
them  has  been  estimated  for  the  locomotive  .shop  at  Collinwood 
from  the  actual  figures  of  the  cost  of  construction  as  follows : 

1.  The  direct  labor  for  o'UO  days  at  $2.80  per  diem  is  .$840  per 
annum. 

2.  The  indirect  labor  charge  may  be  taken  at  20  per  cent. 
This  figure  is  fairly  representative  of  railroad  shop  practice. 

:}.  Interest  may  be  taken  at  .")  per  cent.,  depreciation  at  10  per 
cent.  This  figure  may  be  considered  high,  but  if  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion is  lowered  it  makes  less  output  necessary  to  earn  the  invest- 
ment on  the  installation  of  speed  control,  and  it  is  desired  to  be 
on  the  safe  side.  At  Collinwood  there  were  38  tools  ecjuipped  with 
multiple-voltage  (  M.  V.I  control,  total  cost  $8!)  ,044. 34.  an  average 
of  .$2..'!(>((  per  tool.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  this  sum  is  .'f.').")4,  the  an- 
nual charge  per  tool  for  this  item. 

4.  The  proportionate  cost  of  the  building  that  can  be  charged 
against  any  tool  is  more  or  less  of  a  guess  ;  but  it  is  a  real  charge 
without  ciuestion.  At  Collinwood.  where  the  lcK-onu)tive-erecting 
machine  shoj)  and  boiler  shoj)  are  under  one  roof,  and  the  only  fig- 
ures available  are  the  total  costs  of  the  entire  building,  the  fairest 
way  is  to  find  the  cost  per  cubic  foot  of  the  shop  and  thus  determine 
the  cost  of  the  machine  shop  itself,  dividing  this  among  the  various 
tools  in  projjortion  to  their  cost.  This  Ls  not  exactly  correct,  but 
as  the  more  expensive  a  tool  is  the  more  floor  s])ace  it  occupies  and 
the  more  room  is  rec|uired  around  it,  this  methcMl  is  as  fair  as  pas- 
sible, and  on  this  basis  the  cast  of  the  shop,  including  buildings, 
heating  and  lighting  ai)paratus  (outside  of  i)ower  plant),'  cranes, 
etc..  is  eciual  to  .$1.().'J  i)er  $1  cost  of  tool.  The  i)roportionate  cast 
of  power  plant  is  fairly  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  cost  of  the 
jdaiit  by  the  hor.se-power  of  output  and  charging  this  against  the 
tools  in  projiortion  to  their  consumption.  At  Collinwood  the  total 
cost  j)er  horse-power  of  output  is  $86,  and  as  the  actual  consump- 
tion of  the  multiple-voltage  tools  is  70  horse-power,  the  amount 
invesi(>d  for  their  operation  is  ,1*0.020,  or  .*fir>8..">0  per  tool.  The 
total  investuu'ut  under  thi.s  heading  is,  therefore,  Jp2,4:i0  plu.s 
.*1."»S..">0  per  tool.  On  this  amount  interest  may  be  charged  at  5 
per  c-ent.  and  deiu-eciation  at  6  per  cent.,  the  life  being  longer  than 
for  tools,  the  total  annual  charge  per  tool  thus  being  $284.73, 
say  .1:284. 

.1.  This  item  is  separated  from  No.  4,  a.s  it  includes  all  charges 
that  vary  according  to  the  system  of  control  employed.  It  includes 
numerous  small  items,  as  follows: 

(a>  I'roportionate  part  of  cost  of  switchboard  and  220-volt 
feeders  in  ratio  of  horse-i>ower  consumption  of  multiple-voltage 
tools  to  total,  .i;i,220. 

(b»  Proratc>d  cost  of  multiple-voltage  portion  of  switchboard, 
multiple-voltage  transformer  and  inside  feeders  in  proportion  of 
multiple-voltage  tools  in   machine  shop  to  total,  $2,821. 

(c)  Cost  of  wiring"  multiple-voltage  tools.  Thus  is  not  by  any 
meatus  an  easy  figure  to  determine,  but  has  been  estimated  very 
closely  l)y  obtaining  the  total  cast  of  labor  and  material  for  wiring 
all  tocds  in  loccunotive  shop,  excliusive  of  the  feeders  to  the  distri- 
bution boxes,  and  dividing  the  labor  by  the  number  of  tools  wired 
and  the  material  by  the  luuse-jtower  of  tools  wired.  To  allow  for 
midtiple-voltage  tcx)ls.  each  of  them  is  counted  as  two  tools  wired 
and  as  being  of  double  the  rated  horse-power.  In  this  cast  there 
was  also  included  the  power  wiring  in  each  erecting  pit.  each  i)it 
cotusiilered  as  representing  one  tool  of  .">  h.p..  which  is  very  closely 
correct.  The  result  of  this  calculation  is  that  it  cost  $480  per 
liorse-power  for  wiring  material,  $18.30  per  unit  tool  for  wiring 
labor. 

As  there  were  38  multiple-voltage  tools  with  a  total  rated  horse- 
power of  270,  these  amoinits  are  as  follows  : 

38  tools  wired  at  .$.30.60 $1,380.80 

270  X  2  h.p.  at  $480 2,51>2.00 

$3,972.80 
(di     The  cast  of  motors  actually  u.sed  on  the  tools,  including 
controllers,  etc.,  $12,ir)0. 

The  total  cast  of  item  No.  .5  is,  therefore : 

\&9  ••■■•••••••■••••••••   »«•.  •  •  •  W-  *    ••••••  *P-^  «ari««0*vF«l 

(b)     .;.... 2,821.00 

(c)     3,972.80 

(d)     12,150.00 

$20,169.80 
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Tnis  amount  is  considered  to  be  subject  to  5  per  cent,  interest 
;ind  10  per  cent,  depreciation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tools  themselves, 
the  annual  charge  thus  being  $3,025.50,  or  f7i).70  per  tool'. 

Recapitulating  the  above  the  average  annual  cost  for  operating 
;{8  multiple-voltage  tools  based  on  the  Collinwood  construction  ac- 
(ounts  would  be : 

Item    1 ^840.00 

Item   2 .V      1«8.00 

Item   3 354.00 

Item    4 284.00 

$1,72.1.70 
Now,  if  multiple-voltage  had  not  been  employed  the  only  change 
in  the  cost  of  the  plant  would  have  been  in  item  5 ;    the  subdivision 
tests  would  become  as  follows  : 

(at    There  would  be  no  change,  it  remains..  $1,220.00 

(h)   This  cost  is  avoided  without  correspond- 
ing change. 

(c)  This  cost  becomes: 

38  tools  at  $18.30., i.;ii.vr.,..;..      $G{K).00 
270  h.p.  at  $4.80.  . .'. .  . ;  , . .. . ...      1,200.00 

1,080.00 

(d)  The  cost  of  motors  roijuired  on  the  va- 

rious tools,  including  starting  boxes. .  7.200.00 

J-Otal        .  •  •'•  •  •'*•-•*-•■•-♦  ,'»"*i-*'»':»'*  V  •■*  •'  •  *'•'■•  •■•:•  •  *:•■'•     $J-U,-H— .UU 

Fifteen  per  cent,  of  this  amount  is  $1,.5G1.80,  or  $41.10  per  tool 
per  annum. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  operating  a  tool  is  thus  $1,725.70  with 
electrical  speed  control,  against  $1,687.10  when  driven  by  constant- 
speed  motors,  or  an  increase  of  2.24  per  cent.  In  other  words,  it 
is  only  nece.ssary  to  obtain  an  increased  output  of  2^^  per  cent,  to 
justify  the  extra  expense. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  anyone  who  has  been  connected  with 
a  shop  in  which  some  such  system  has  been  employed  would  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  in  stating  that  a  saving  is  obtained  many  times 
that  required  to  equal  the  additional  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
increase  in  output,  but  there  are  objections  to  the  method  usually 
employed  in  giving  the  reasons  for  this  economy  which  .s  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  production  of  a  tool  is  proportional  to  the 
cutting  speed  of  the  work.  It  is  true  that  in  the  average  belt- 
driven  tool  the  various  changes  of  speed  usually  vary  by  incre- 
ments from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  work 
performed  need  vary  in  any  such  ratio.  In  any  given  material 
with  the  same  cutting  tool,  which  is  being  operated  to  its  capacity, 
tiie  amount  of  metal  that  is  removed  in  a  given  time  depends  on 
tliree  factors — the  cutting  speed,  the  feed  and  the  cut.  These  fac- 
tors are  not  independent,  but  with  a  given  feed  and  cut  the  tool 
will  stand  up  satisfactorily  at  a  certain  speed,  with  a  different 
fee<l  and  cut  the  maximum  practical  cutting  speed  will  vary,  and 
so  on.  The  law  connecting  these  three  factors  is  not  yet  properly 
determined,  and  will  probably  vary  for  different  materials.  This 
much,  however,  can  be  stated,  that  for  medium  steel,  such  as  that 
used  for  driving  axles,  crankpins,  etc.,  the  amount  of  metal  that 
can  be  removed  per  minute  with  the  same  depth  of  cut  and  with 
feeds  varying  from  1-8  to  1-20,  the  speed  in  each  case  being  ad- 
justed to  the  limit  of  the  tool,  does  not  vary  15  per  cent.  This 
may  not  be  the  case  so  closely  with  other  materials,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  variation  in  the  feed  affects  the  permissible  cutting  in 
every  case,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  speed  variation  of  40  per 
cent,  it  is  possible  to  so  adjust  the  feeds  and  cuts  that  the  amount 
of  metal  removed  per  minute  is  substantially  the  same.  It  might 
be  stated,  therefore,  that,  theoretically,  it  is  unnecessary  to  have 
small  and  easily  made  variations  in  speed,  but  there  is  another  and 
more  important  side  to  this  question,  the  practical  one  of  how  to 
get  as  nearly  as  possible  the  maximum  product  from  a  tool.  If  a 
machine  were  employed  steadily  upon  work  in  which  the  material 
were  of  uniform  hardness,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  pieces  the 
same,  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  get  the  same  output  when 
the  speeds  vary  by  40  per  cent,  steps  as  when  they  vary  by  10  per 
cent,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  feeds  and  cuts,  but  even  assuming 
this  to  be  exactly  true,  it  is  a  condition  that  does  not  obtain  in 
the  majority  of  machine  shops,  and  is  practically  absent  in  rail- 
road shops.  While  machines  may  be  classified  as  to  the  w^ork  they 
perform,  this  work  varies  quite  a  little  in  its  dimensions  on  ac- 
count of  the  various  forms  and  sizes  of  the  parts  used  on  different 
classes  of  engines,  and  the  materials  employed  are  also  subject  to 
considerable  variation  in  their  cutting  qualities.  How  is  the  out- 
put determined  in  such  a  case?  With  a  belt-driven  tool  the  ma- 
chinist sets  his  feed  at  what  he  considers  is  right  and  runs  his  tool 
at  a  certain  speed.  He  may  try  the  next  speed  Higher,  which  is 
an  increase  of  say  40  per  cent.,  and  finds  it  is  too  high.  The  result 
will  be  that  he  returns  to  the  original  speed  and  the  work  proceeds 
at  that  rate.  It  might  be  possible  to  use  a  larger  feed,  but  it  is 
very  liable  not  to  be  done,  and  indeed  outside  of  a  few  lathes  feed 
changes  cannot  be  made  rapidly  and  easily,  and  in  many  tools  are 
too  coarse  to  be  effective.  The  speed  change,  when  made  by  belt 
cones,  takes  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  and  is  very  likely  not 
made  as  often  as  advisable.  In  general,  it  is  difficult  to  adjust  an 
ordinary  belt-driven  tool  to  the  best  cutting  conditions,  imd  it 
may  be  taken  at  the  best  to  run  as  nearly  as  the  cones  allow,  say 
within  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  on  the  average.  Com- 
pare this  with  a  tool  having  electrical  speed  control.  The  work 
is  being  cut  at  a  certain  speed ;  by  the  movement  of  a  lever  placed 
conveniently  to  his  hand,  the  machinist  can  increase  the  speed  by 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  found  pos- 
sible to  run.  There  is  no  exertion  involved,  no  time  wasted,  and, 
in  fact,  there  was  no  real  excuse  for  not  operating  the  tool  at  its 
proper  speed.  If  the  work  has  two  or  more  diameters,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  a  second  or  so  to  change  to  the  suitable  speed.  If  the 
material  is  harder  than  usual,  the  speed  reduction  is  simply  that 
necessary  to  meet  the  condition,  and  not  25  or  very  likely  40  per 
cent,  more,  as  may  easily  be  the  case  on  a  belt-driven  tool.  There 
the  man  will  not  be  found  to  shift  the  belt  whenever  a  change  is 
necessary,  and  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  so ;  with  electrical 
control  the  change  is  so  easily  made  that  he  should  and  can  be 


expected  to  attend  to  it.  With  reasonable  encouragement  and  in- 
telligent control  it  is  fair  in  this  case  to  assume  that  on  the  aver- 
age the  machines  can  be  run  within  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  lue  i>os- 
sible  speed,  giving  an  increased  output  theoretically  of  at  lejist  10 
per  cent.,  and  in  practical  working  a  great  deal  more,  from  the 
closeness  of  the  siwed  control  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  .saving 
of  time  in  the  manipulation  of  the  machine  resulting  from  this 
system.  On  wheel  lathes  there  is  a  special  advantage,  that  when 
one  or  two  hard  spots  occur  in  a  tire  the  machine  can  Ik-  slowed 
over  these  spots  and  the  speed  restored  for  the  balance  of  the  cir- 
cumference ;  this  feature  is  not  very  important  to  the  .*;hop  as  a 
whole,  hut  it  is  quite  important  on  that  particular  tool. 

Another  advantage  of  speed  control  is  the  opiwrtunity  it  affords 
for  a  practical  system  for  .setting  cutting  speeds.  As  abttve  men- 
tioned, this  is  for  any  material  dependent  on  the  feed  and  cut.  but 
in  the  majority  of  ckses  in  locomotive  shops  the  variation  in  cut 
on  similar  classes  of  work  is  not  important.  Now,  by  adopting  a 
uniform  feed  for  all  roughing  work  or  two  uniform  feetls,  one  for 
heavy  and  one  for  light  work,  the  most  important  variable  is  elim- 
inated and  the  speed  proposition  becomes  <omparativply  simple  in 
place  of  being  exceedingly  complicated.  The  depth  of  cut  is  of 
minor  importance  within  the  limits  in  which  it  usually  varies  and 
by  standardizing  the  feeds  it  becomes  iwissible  to  estimate  very 
closely  what  speed  should  be  employed  on  different  materials  and 
i)btaining  a  satisfactory  output  is  correspondingly  fe.-isihlc.  In  siuh 
a  system  it  Ls  obvious  that  the  ratio  of  the  actual  to  the  possible 
product  depends  on  the  closeness  with  which  the  si)eeu  can  be  reg- 
ulated, and  as  a  difference  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  in  the  si>ee<l  is 
sufficient  to  ruin  a  tool  in  a  few  minutes  or  allow  it  to  run  for  an 
hour  or  more,  it  is  evident  that  it  should  be  controlled  by  at  least 
that  variation. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  while  close  electrical  si)eed 
regulation  may  not  be  theoretically  necessary,  it  pre.seuts  a  prac- 
tical method  of  increasing  the  output  from  shop  machinery  that 
cannot  be  approached  by  the  old  belt-and-cone  pulley,  and  that  this 
increase  in  output  should  largely  outweigh  the  slight  additional 
cost,  and  in  any  shop  where  this  small  increjise  in  outlay  can  J-c 
made  in  order  to  effect  a  substantial  economy  in  operation,  in  other 
words,  in  any  shop  that  is  laid  out  on  rea.sonable  business  princi- 
ples, some  form  of  speed  control  should  be  applied. 

If  tlijs  propasition  is  assented  to.  the  use  of  direct  current  to  a 
greater  or  leas  extent  follows  as  a  matter  of  necessity  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  electrical  art,  for  no  contractor  is  yet  prepare*!  to 
figure  on  alternating-current  variable-speed  apparatus,  and  the 
point  next  necessary  to  determine  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
advisable  to  apply  this  principle.  The  factor  affecting  this  chi«'fly  is 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  commercially  advisable  to  direct-connect 
tools.  If  it  were  decided  to  direct-connect  all  tools,  an  insp«Htion 
of  the  figures  above  presented  will  show  that  the  limiting  factor 
affecting  the  application  of  speed  control  is  not  the  size  of  the  tool, 
it  is  the  wages  of  the  operator;  the  smaller  the  tool  and  the  less 
the  horsepower  required  to  drive  it,  the  less  is  the  additional  cx- 
IJense  of  applying  electrical  speed  control  and  there  is  consequently 
but  little  difference  in  the  increase  in  output  required  to  compen- 
sate for  the  additional  investment.  On  a  tool  costing  $.500  and 
requiring  3  h.p.  to  drive  it  the  items,  calculated  as  above,  are  as 
follows :  ,  ^,  . 

Item  No.   .  With  Speed  Control.     Without  Spe«'d  Control. 

1 .;,  i .^. . . .       $840.00 $840.0f> 

2 ....,,,.,.         168-00..,..,. 1«H.00 

3 .'•"».»..  lO.OO. .,;.,,.. ......  40.1RI 

4 •-  •  >  •  *  •  -•  :.:      66.00 . .  .>.  i , . .. . .  , . . .  ?9't^ 

5 ,ikii,.  69.00. .- v.  .i . . . .  i;<f>  .-j4.oO 


$1,183..50 


Total..;....   $1,218.00 
a  difference  of  $34.50,  or  2.8  per  cent. 

TTie  wages  of  the  operator  are  thus  the  most  important  factor, 
as  if,  in  the  case  of  this  tool,  they  were  decreased  to  one-third  the 
amount  the  increase  in  output  required  would  become  5.2  per  <  cnt. 
even  at  that  figure;  however,  the  difference  would  render  the 
question  one  of  the  type  of  tool  and  general  convenience,  an<l  the 
extent  to  which  direct-connection  is  advisable  is  thus  the  m^st 
important.  At  Collinwood  tools  were  direct-connected  for  three 
reasons :  . 

1.  Where  they  were  located  under  cranes  to  allow  of  their  lieing 
placed  in  the  most  convenient  positions  and  to  avoid  countershaft 
supports  interfering  with  the  crane  service. 

2.  On  tools  above  8  h.p.  where  the  advantages  of  speed  control 
were  considered  sufficient  to  justify  it. 

3.  "^Tiere  took  were  in  isolated  positions  and  expense  of  line 
and  countershafting  would  exceed  cost  of  applying  motors. 

The  remainder  of  the  tools  in  the  machine  shop,  103  in  all,  aie 
group-driven,  and  the  cost  of  installing  these  tools  has  ho<'ii  ana- 
lyzed to  show  how  it  conii)ares  with  the  cost  of  dinH-t-conn<Mto<l  on 
one  assumption,  namely :  that  no  additional  price  would  bp  de- 
manded by  the  builders  in  supplying  their  tools  ^ith  sv.itaUe 
attachments. 

The  103  tools  are  driven  in  eleven  groups,  the  total  tool  horse- 
power being  242.5 ;  to  drive  these  tools  the  group  motors  have  a 
total  of  202.5  h.p.,  which  is  larger  perhaps  than  necessary,  hut 
was  considered  advisable. 

The  cost  of  the  driving  arrangement  was  as  follows : 

Eleven    group    motors $4,.5.50.00 

Wiring  eleven  group  motors  at  $18.30 .■.-»>.-;»..  101.3t> 

Wiring  202 V2  h.p.  at  $4.80 .^,-.v. . .  972.00 

Countershaft  supports,  line  shafts,  pulleys,  etc.,..T»...  6.667.00 

Belting    ....,.,..„ 3.881.00 

$16,261.30 
Had  these  tools  l)een  direct-driven  the  cost  would  have  IxH'n  as 
follows : 

One  hundred  and  three  motors » $12,340.00 

Wiring  103  tools  at  $18.30 i . .  ;^ .vvv:      1.884.90 

Wiring  2421/2  h.p.  at  $5.40.,..,.,.... .....i...       1,164.00 

,      ,-     ^i-^    ^  $15,368.90 
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This  result  may  appear  surprising,  but  it  is  even  more  favorable 
to  the  direct-driven  estimate  than  it  appears.  The  roof  construc- 
tion must  be  appreciably  heavier  when  it  is  expected  to  support 
countershafting  than  would  be  the  case  if  simply  required  to  cover 
the  building.  Additional  members  must  be  incorporated,  but  this 
expense  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  estimate  at  present.  Then  no 
charge  is  made  against  belt-driven  tools  for  belt  shifters  and  the 
cost  of  applying  the  belting,  which  for  103  tools  is  quite  an  ex- 
pense. It  would  be  interesting  to  obtain  figure.s  on  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  belting  in  this  connection.  The  cost  at  Air  Line 
Junction  shop,  a  woodworking  plant  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern,  has  been  obtained  and  found  to  be  25  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  material  alone.  Tliis  expense  would  certainly  be  less 
in  a  machine  shop,  but  can  be  safely  estimated  to  be  equal  to  the 
increa.sed  amount  of  repairs  to  the  motors.  To  enable  these  figures 
to  be  fairly  imderstood,  it  .should  be  stated  that  at  Collinwood  the 
countershaft  supports  are  6-in.  channels,  bolted  together  by  sepa- 
rators and  bolted  to  the  under  side  of  the  roof  structure,  which 
was  arranged  to  permit  of  this  without  drilling  any  holes  for  bolts 
or  other  fastenings.  The  structure  on  the  whole  is,  therefore,  not 
expoiiiiive,  and  if  a  cheaper  form  of  support  had  been  adopted  the 
influence  in  the  total  cast  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  make 
belt  connection  the  cheaper.  These  costs,  it  must  also  be  under- 
stood, refer  to  a  machine  shop,  where  the  tools  are  closely  placed 
and  group-driving  appears  in  its  most  favorable  light.  In  a  wood 
mill  or  boiler  shop,  where  tools  are  widely  placed,  a  very  rough 
estimate  will  show  the  economy  of  direct-connection,  as  in  such  a 
case  it  is  far  cheaper,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  in  power  by 
not  running  long  and  heavy  line  shafts  to  drive  a  few  tools  inter- 
mittently. 

The  whole  question  is  up  to  the  machine  tool  builders.  If  they 
can  furnish  tools  which  can  be  direct-driven  for  the  same  price  as 
when  belt-driven,  which  is  largely  a  question  of  preparing  their 
designs  to  meet  the  demand,  then  it  will  cost  no  more  to  direct- 
drive  tools  than  it  does  to  belt-connect  them  in  groups,  and  when 
this  can  be  said  the  advantages  of  individual  driving  will  make 
this  practice  preferable.  It  is  not  neces.sary  at  this  time  to  go 
over  the  many  desirable  features  of  this  system  of  power  distri- 
bution, the  flexibility  it  allows  in  shop  arrangement,  the  absence 
of  belts  and  overhead  line  and  countershafting,  and  other  econom- 
ical advantages  will  certainly  lead  to  the  use  of  direct-connection 
unless  the  cast  is  prohibitive,  and  it  would  certainly  appear  from 
the  above  discussion  that  with  the  adaptation  of  machine  tools,  the 
introduction  of  suitable  designs,  not  only  will  this  not  be  the  ease, 
hut  that  the  converse  will  be  true.  While  it  is  at  this  time  im- 
possible to  make  that  statement,  yet  it  can  be  said  that  direct  driv- 
ing should  certainly  be  employed  so  far  a.s  it  is  not  rendered  pro- 
hibitive by  the  cost  of  motor  application,  and  it  would  then  follow 
from  the  earlier  portion  of  this  report  that  electrical  speed  control 
should  also  be  largely  employed. 

There  are  at  present  in  use  a  number  of  different  systems  of 
electrical  speed  control,  all  of  which  are  probably  satisfactory  in 
operation.  They  have  had  in  the  past  one  decided  feature  by  which 
they  might  be  classified,  the  extent  to  which  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  vary  the  speed  of  the  motor,  some  systems  employing  a 
speed  variation  of  I  to  2  or  4,  others  a  decidedly  larger  range  of 
from  1  to  5  or  8.  The  question  is  one  of  the  size  of  motor  desir- 
able to  employ  to  drive  any  given  tool  and  is  thus  partly  commer- 
cial, the  larger  motor  required  for  a  wide  speed  variation  being  of 
course  more  expensive,  and  partly  one  of  convenience,  the  smaller 
range  systems  requiring  additional  gear  trains  on  many  tools, 
which  can  be  avoided  by  increasing  the  speed  variation  of  the 
motor,  and  conversely  the  larger  motors  are  inconvenient  to  apply 
and  occupy  valuable  room  in  the  shop.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that 
this  question  is  being  gradually  settled  as  experience  is  developed 
and  that  a  range  of  1  to  3  or  4  will  be  very  generally  agreed  on  as 
the  largest  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  by  electrical  means. 

This  range  is  being  now  obtained  under  two  distinct  systems, 
one  in  which  three  wires  are  used,  giving  voltages  in  the  ratio  of 
1  to  2,  the  other,  in  which  four  wires  are  used,  giving  voltages  in 
about  the  ratio  of  1.  1  l-.S.  1  2-.3,  2.  It  would  be  xwssible  of  course 
to  obtain  three  combinations  of  voltages  by  the  use  of  three  wires, 
but  there  would  be  but  little  advantage  in  this,  unless  a  greater 
range  than  4  to  1  is  required,  and  .so  need  not  be  considered.  In 
both  these  systems  intermediate  speeds  between  those  at  which  the 
motor  runs  under  normal  conditions  at  the  various  voltages  are 
obtained  by  the  use  of  field  and  armature  resistance,  the  difference 
between  them  thus  becoming  the  extent  to  which  this  form  of  con- 
trol is  employed.  Tliere  is.  however,  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  results  obtained  by  field  and  armature  regulation ;  the 
former  does  not  affert  the  speed-maintaining  qualities  of  the  motor, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  advisable  to  ase  it  depends  in  its 
effect  on  the  commutation  and  internal  loss  of  the  motor.  Arma- 
ture regulation,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  on  its  .stability  on  a 
uniform  load  being  carried!  by  the  motor,  a  condition  that  does 
not  obtain  in  the  machine-tool  driving.  If  sufllcient  resistance  is  in- 
trmliiced  into  the  armature  circuit  to  reduce  the  speed  20  per  cent, 
at  full  load,  the  .speed  will  be  but  slightly  reduced  at  no  load,  while 
if  the  motor  is  working  at  100  per  cent,  overload,  as  it  may  easily 
be  doing  for  short- periods,  the  speed  will  be  reduced  approximately 
40  per  cent,  in  nlace  of  20  per  cent.  Such  a  condition  is  frequently 
found  in  practice  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  regulation  of  .speed 
by  armature  resistance  should  be  allowed  to  a  greater  extent  than 
8  or  10  per  cent,  on  accoimt  of  this  action.  This  does  not  apply 
to  motors  operating  cranes  or  similar  machinery,  and  on  account 
of  this  action,  by  which  the  voltage  aoross  the  motor  torminals  is 
reduced  when  any  heavy  loads  are  taken,  the  use  'of  a  certain 
amount  of  armature  resistance  may  be  recommended  on  planers 
and  other  tools  in  which  a  large  amount  of  power  is  taken  at  the 
instant  of  reverse.  On  a  test  of  a  42  x  42-in.  planer,  at  the  Col- 
linwood shops,  it  was  found  that  the  introduction  of  resistance 
equal  to  20  volts  at  full  load  n»duced  the  current  taken  at  the 
instant  of  reversing  ^0  per  cent.,  without  seriously  affecting  the 
speed  during  the  cutting  stroke.  As  this  class  of  tools  is  the  one 
giving  most  trouble  when  direct-driven,  it  would  appear  advisable 
in  all  cases  to  insert  a  small  amount  of  resistance  in  the  current 


to  obtain  this  action.  In  general,  however,  the  above  remarks  hold 
good,  and  a  variation  of  10  per  cent,  is  the  limit  to  which  this 
class  of  regulation  should  be  used,  or  the  speeds  obtained  by  it  \^ill 
not  be  reliable. 

On  the  three-wire  system  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  obtain 
the  speeds  intermediate  between  those  obtained  from  the  direct 
voltages  by  field  regulation  up  to  a  point  that  is  within  10  per 
cent,  of  the  higher  voltage  speed,  or,  in  other  words,  a  speed  varia- 
tion of  80  per  cent,  must  be  obtained  in  this  way.  This  was  pre- 
viously thought  impossible,' the  maximum  practical  increase  in  this 
method  have  been  assumed  to  be  about  30  to  40  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing the  piist  year  or  so,  motors  have,  however,  been  developed  that 
allow  of  this  amount  of  regulation,  and  with  this  improvement  the 
three-wire  system  becomes  a  serious  rival  to  the  four-wire.  These 
motors,  which  are  special,  are  stated  to  develop  a  constant  horse- 
power over  a  range  of  100  per  cent.,  so  that,  commencing,  for 
instance,  at  a  speed  of  250  revolutions  per  minute  at  110  volts, 
the  speed  is  increased,  by  field  weakening,  up  to  500  revolutioas 
per  minute.  The  speed  with  normal  field  at  220  volts  is  also  500 
revolutions  per  minute,  so  that  by  running  at  that  voltage  the  field 
can  again  be  weakened  until  a  speed  of  1.000  revolutions  per  min- 
ute is  obtained.     To  illustrate  these  conditions  the  diagram  Fig.  1 
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FIG.  1. — HOBSE-POWEB  DIAGRAM  FOR  MOTORS  ON  THE  3  AND  4-WIRE 

SYSTEMS. 

has  been  prepared,  on  which  is  shown  in  full  lines  the  horse-power 
developed  by  such  a  motor  at  a  varying  number  of  revolutions. 
To  make  a  comparison  with  the  motor  used  on  a  four-wire  system 
having  the  same  range,  4  to  1,  the  same  speeds  and  same  mini- 
mum horse-power,  the  dotted  lines  on  this  diagram  give  the  same 
information  for  that  case,  in  which  40  per  cent,  variation  in  speed 
is  obtained  by  field  weakening.  This  does  not  represent  the  prac- 
tice actually  recommended  by  the  manufacturers,  but  is  what  would 
be  furnished  to  obtain  the  same  range  and  number  of  revolutions. 
This  diagram  shows  up  several  points.  First,  that  the  same  gen- 
eral size  of  motor  is  required  by  both  systems  to  do  the  same  work, 
since  evidently  in  this  case  each  requires  a  motor  that  will  develop 
10  h.p.  at  500  revolutions  per  minute,  although  the  four-wire  motor 
is  capable  of  developing  more  at  a  greater  speed,  which  the  three- 
wire  is  not.  It  is  fairly  accurate  to  say,  however,  that  the  size 
of  motor  depends  on  the  horse-power  developed  at  a  given  speed,  so 
that  in  this  respect  both  systems  are  uniform.  One  point  in  this 
connection  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  three-wire  motor  develops 
10  h.p.  at  500  revolutions  per  minute.  At  that  speed  it  will  also 
develop  5  h.p.  working  on  the  lower  voltage.  Now,  under  the  latter 
condition  the  current  is  the  same,  the  speed  the  same,  and  the  field 
is  weakened  50  per  cent.  This  is  a  condition  under  which  the  com- 
mutation would  be  equivalent  to  a  motor  working  under  100  per 
cent,  overload  with  normal  field,  if  the  motor  were  of  ordinary 
construction.  Your  committee  does  not  wish  to  go  into  the  tech- 
nical questions  involved  in  this  fact,  but  would  call  attention  to  it, 
as  it  is  important.  There  are  two  factors  affecting  the  horse- 
power that  can  be  developed  by  any  given  motor,  the  heating  and 
the  commutation.  The  latter  is  the  condition  that  on  ordinary 
motors  first  gives  trouble.  If  then  it  is  intended  to  install  a  three- 
wire  system  with  this  method  of  speed  control,  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  capacity  of  the  motor  for  commutation  when 
working  with  weak  fiekLs,  especially  when  overloaded  under  those 
conditions.  It  certainly  requires  a  motor  specially  designed  for 
this  work,  and  it  would  not  appear  possible  to  adapt  a  standard 
motor  to  it. 

Secondly,  this  diagram  shows  that  while  the  three-wire  system 
gives  apparently  equal  results  to  the  four-wire  on  tools  requiring 
constant  horse-power,  it  Ls  inferior  to  it  on  tools  in  which  the  horse- 
power varies  with  the  speed,  such  as,  for  instance,  planers.  Blot- 
ters, shapers,  etc.  As  these  tools  are  not,  however,  in  a  majority, 
this  feature  is  not  perhaps  of  suflSclent  importance  to  seriously 
influence  the  question. 

.\gain,  the  four-wire  system  affords,  under  the  majority  of  con- 
ditions, greater  power  from  the  same  sized  motor  than  does  the 
three-wire.  If  the  motor  is  large  enough  under  all  conditions  this 
is  not  important,  but  in  a  great  many  cases  it  will  be  foimd  that 
unless  motors  are  all  installed  that  are  of  ample  size,  which  means 
a  relatively  expensive  plant,  all  the  power  that  you  can  get  out  of 
a  motor  is  a  good  thing  to  have,  and  this  feature  must  be  taken 
as  an  advantage  in  favor  of  the  four-wire  system.  On  the  whole, 
this  di.scussion  is  rather  in  favor  of  the  latter,  but  there  are  some 
other  points  on  the  side  of  the  three-wire  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked. While  requiring  specially  designed  motors  in  place  of  the 
standard  motors  that  are  used  on  the  four-wire  system,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  .so  arrange  the  generators  that  the  plant  is  independent  of 
the  operation  of  a  balancing  set.  This  would  be  a  very  consider- 
able advantage,  as,  while  a  balancing  .set  gives  no  trouble  what- 
ever in  operation,  if  any  accident  should  happen  to  it  all  tools 
dependent  on  the  intermediate  voltages  for  their  operation  wftuld 
be  put  out  of  service,  and  in  a  large  plant  it  would  appear  desir- 
able to  install  it  in  duplicate.  The  three-wire  system  al-so  simpli- 
fies the  lighting  problem  to  a  certain  extent  and  affords  what  is 
practically  a  three-wire  system  for  that  purpose.  Your  committee 
in  general  feels  that  on  this  subject  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  any 
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•liuite  statement ;   the  two  systems  referred  to  are  both  coming 

ito  use  and  their  merits  will  be  decided  on  the  field  of  service. 

he  chief  features  on  one  side  and  the  other  appear  to  be,  the  use 

{■  a  special  motor  and  one  extra  wire  on  the  one  side  as  against  a 

aiidard  motor  and  two  extra  wires  on  the  other.     There  does  not 

em  to  be  any  great  advantage  in  cast  on  one  side  or  the  other  so 

ir  as  investigation  of  the  regular  prices  can  determine  where  the 

ist  of  wiring  is  considered,  and  apart  from  this  question,  which 

,  perhaps,   the  most  important  one  in  the  long  run,   the  points 

iserving  careful  attention  in  considering  the  design  of  a  plant 

ould   be  the  equal   capacity  of   the  motors   offered   for   standing 

verloads  so  far  as  both  heating  and  commutation  are  concerned, 

Ue  speed  of  the  motors  at  the  maximum,  which  for  equivalent  cost 

'    is  desirable  to  keep  equally  low,  the  controller  employed,  the 

:itter  being  quite  an  important  detail  of  the  apparatus,  and  the 

liiiiinatiou  of  armature  regulation  beyond  all  limits  referred  to. 

r.ej'ond  this  discussion  as  to  the  system  to  be  adopted  for  ma- 
il ine-shop  driving  which  is  decided  by  the  above  considerations, 
our  committee  does  not  feel  that  it  desires  to  open  the  question  of 
llrect  versus  alternate  current  for  the  purposes  in  which  speed  con- 
trol is  not  required,  believing  that  since  technical  discussions  on 
(his  subject  before  societies  of  electrical  engineers  do  not  appear 
io  have  ever  been  productive  of  any  definite  results,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  approaching  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  are 


not  electricians,  and  would  leave  it  to  the  question  of  convenience 
and  local  conditions  by  which  it  is  so  strongly  affected  after  the 
driving  of  the  locomotive  machine  shop  has  been  disposed  of. 

STATISTICS  AND  DATA. 
The  efforts  of  the  committee  to  compile  complete  and  full  data 
has  been  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  exact  information,  although 
every  possible  effort  to  obtain  same  ha-s  been  nuide,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  before  the  paper  goes  into  the  Proceedings  in  i^ermanent  shape, 
any  errors  due  to  insufficient  data  will  be  corrected.  Five  or  six 
shops  are  in  process  of  erection  at  the  present  time,  while  three  or 
four  others  are  in  a  preliminary  stage ;  consequently,  none  of  these 
could  be  included  in  the  table.  (Not  reproduced. — Kd.)  It  has 
been  the  endeavor  of  the  committee  to  ascertain  the  "load  factor" 
of  the  different  schemes,  but  this  could  be  obtained  in  a  few  cases 
only,  owing  to  insufficient  data.  By  load  factor  is  meant  the  rela- 
tion between  the  capacity  of  generators  (after  deducting  tlie  <*on- 
stant  or  fan  loads,  the  average  lighting  load,  etc.)  and  the  variable 
loads,  such  as  shop  tools.  The  figures  obtained  seem  to  show  that 
if  40  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  horse-power  of  the  tools  is  taken 
and  to  this  are  added  the  constant  and  the  average  lighting  load, 
we  have  a  figure  which  will  represent  the  generator  capacity  re- 
quired without  the  necessity  of  taking  into  the  account  the  cranes 
transfer  or  turn-tables.  In  this  connection  a  spare  unit  should 
receive  consideration.     •;;  >     v 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  REPORTS. 


STEAM  AND  AIR  LINE  C0NNEC5TI0NS. 


COMMITTEE H.    F.     BALL,    T.     W.     DEMAKEST,     J,     T.     CHAMBERLAIN. 


In  considering  the  subject  your  committee  broadened  the  scope 
of  the  work,  including  in  its  investigation  the  size  of  steam  train 
I»ipe  and  other  data  which  had  a  direct  bearing  on  it.  We  were 
led  to  do  this  with  the  view  of  recommending  a  standard  size  of 
pipe  as  well  as  location  of  connections,  all  of  which,  if  adopted  by 
the  association,  would  permit  of  changing  the  present  equipment  at 
one  time  and  at  least  expense. 

With  one  exception  all  of  the  roads  represented  in  the  replies 
to  the  circular  of  inquiry  are  using  1^^  ins.  diameter  steam  train 
pipe.  This  size  of  train  pipe  was  adopted  by  many  roads  when 
.steam  for  heating  their  passenger  trains  was  first  introduced  and 
when  trains  consisted  of  six  and  eight  cars.  With  the  use  of 
heavier  locomotives  the  length  of  trains  has  been  practically 
•loubled,  but  with  no  corresponding  increase  or  change  in  diameter 
of  train  pipe,  with  the  result  that  on  some  roads,  pressures  for 
heating  trains  are  being  used  up  to  90  and  100  lbs.,  and  with  re- 
sults not  entirely  satisfactory. 

It  is  difficult  to  heat  the  rear  cars  of  long  trains ;  excessively 
long  stops  are  required  at  division  terminals  to  get  steam  through 
the  train  after  changing"  engines,  and  with  the  high  pressure  us^, 
the  steam  hose  is  subject  to  more  rapid  deterioration,  resulting  in 
delays  on  the  road  from  burst  steam  hose,  not  to  say  anything 
about  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance. 

The  time  appeared  opportune  to  consider  the  matter  of  enlarging 
the  diameter  of  the  steam  train  line,  and  with  this  in  view  a  series 
of  tests  were  conducted  at  Collinwood,  Ohio,  on  a  train  of  sixteen 
passenger  coaches  during  the  months  of  February  and  March. 

The  tests  may  properly  be  divided  into  four  principal  investiga- 
tions, namely : 

1.  The  invcaiigation  of  the  steam  hose  coupling,  or  a  comparison 
between  gasket  openings  of  1^,  IV^  and  1%-in.  diameters  with 
regard  to  their  "steam  obstructing"  qualities  in  connection  with 
IV2  and  2-in.  diameter  train  pipes. 

2.  The  investigation  of  the  train  line,  or  a  comparison  between 
a  2-in  and  1%-in.  train  line  with  regard  to  their  "steam  obstruct- 
ing" qualities,'  and  their  abilities  to  maintain  a  line  pressure  and 
provide  steam  to  the  radiators. 

3.  The  invcutigatujH  of  the  admisnion  valve,  or  a  comparison  be- 
tween a  valve  having  a  1-in.  diameter  opening  and  one  having  a 
V^-'m.  diameter  opening,  to  determine  their  "steam  obstructing" 
qualities  (when  open)  on  the  train  line,  and  their  abilities  to  pro- 
vide steam  to  the  radiators. 

4.  The  inrcxtigation  of  steam  pressures,  or  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  effect  of  low  pressure  on  the  2-in.  line  and  high  press- 
ure on  the  1%-in.  line. 

The  apparatus  for  making  these  investigations  consisted  of  the 
following :  A  train  of  sixteen  52-ft.  passenger  coaches,  total  length 
of  train  being  about  900  ft.,  each  car  being  equipped  with  both  the 
2-in.  and  li/i.-in.  train  pipe. 

The  cars  were  provided  with  1-in.  .steam  inlet  controlling  valves, 
and  for  the  V4-in.  diameter  inlet  opening,  connection  was  broken 
and  a  copper  gasket  used  with  a  Vi-in.  diameter  hole  in  it. 

New  steam  gauges,  carefully  rtilibrated,  and  located  about  the 
center  of  each  car,  were  provided. 

Each  car  was  equipped  with  three  thermometers,  one  at  each 
end  and  one  in  the  center  of  the  car,  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
Thermometers  were  carefully  calibrated. 

The  train  wiis  placed  on  a  special  track  near  the  power  house 
of  the  Collinwood  locomotive  shop  plant,  in  an  expased  position, 
running  east  and  west  and  having  nothing  on  either  side  for  its 
•■ntire  length  to  obstruct  wind  and  weather. 

Steam  at  irVO  lbs.  pressure  was  obtained  through  a  3-in.  line 
from  the  power  house,  connection  to  the  train  being  made  exactly 
as  with  a  locomotive,  namely :  a  globe  valve  and  1-in.  pipe  to  press- 
ure regulator  and  1%  or  2-in.  pipe  outlet  to  train  line,  with  steam 
gauge.  Between  the  regulating  valve  and  end  valve  of  train,  con- 
nection was  made  with  a  %-in.  air  pipe  with  globe  valve;  through 
this  line  air  at  90  lbs.  pressure  was  obtained  for  blowing  out  steam 


pipe,  to  obtain  coastant  temperatures  at  the  termination  of  tests. 

In  the  log  of  results,  the  tests  are  classified  in  ali>hal>etical  order 
and  will  Ik?  referred  to  in  that  manner.  Many  of  the  tests  were 
conducted  at  night  time,  with  a  view  of  getting  constant  tempera- 
ture conditions. 

[Editor's  Note. — The  tests  revealed  a  marked  advantage  in  the 
use  of  2-in.  train  line  in  all  of  the  comparisons.] 

In  deciding  upon  localities  of  steam,  air  brake  and  signal  con- 
nections it  was  found  impracticable  to  establish  fixed  positions  for 
these  parts  that  could  be  adopted  by  all  roads.  Platform  and  draft 
gear  designs  not  being  alike  on  all  roads  renders  the  subject  a 
very  difficult  one  to  treat.  It  was  therefore  deemed  best  to  estab- 
lish positions  for  steam  heat,  signal  and  air  brake  only,  with  rela- 
tion to  each  other  horizontally,  and  back  from  inside  face  of 
knuckle,  to  which  all  or  nearly  all  can  adhere.  Tlien  within  cer- 
tain limits,   the  air  brake  and  steam  heat  pipes  can  be  adjusted 
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vertically  or  all  the  pipes  can  be  shifted  horizontally,  providing 
their  relative  locations  are  maintained.  This  method  provides 
sufficient  flexibility  to  permit  of  the  proposed  locations  being  fol- 
lowed on  any  design  of  platform  and  when  so  arranged  the  con- 
nections will  hang  properly  when  coupled  together. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  for  adoption  as  recom- 
mended practice  the  following: 

Two-inch  steam  train  pipe ;  end  train  pipe  valves ;  steam  hose, 
1%-in.  inside  diameter  and  of  such  length  as  to  provide  31  ins. 
from  face  of  coupling  gasket  to  end  of  hose  nipple;  1%-in.  steam 
hose  couplings  with  gaskets  having  li^-in.  diameter  opening,  gas- 
kets to  be  so  constructed  that  the  normal  diameter  of  opening  will 
always  be  maintaine<l ;  couplings  not  provided  with  gravity  traps ; 
inlet  valves  to  have  reduced  oi>enings  which  should  be  as  small  as 
possible  and  maintain  the  volume  of  steam  required  by  the  radiat- 
ing pipes  for  the  severest  weather  conditions,  steam  heat,  air 
brake  and  signal  connections  to  be  located  as  shown  on  diagram  ; 
air  brake  and  air  signal  hose  to  be  1-in.  diameter  and  22  ins.  long. 


COLLAR  LESS  JOURNALS. 


COMMITTEE — F.   \V.  BRAZIER,  E.   D.   NELSON,   F.  H.   CLARK. 


Your  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  use  of  collar- 
less  journals  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  members  a  circular 
embodying  questions  in  order  to  collect  data  on  which  to  base  its 
report  to  the  convention : 

Replies  from  thirty-one  members,  representing  040,608  freight 
and  14,629  passenger  cars,  show  that  2  per  cent,  of  the  freight  and 
1.")  per  cent,  of  the  passenger  equipment  represented  are  equipped 
with  collarless  journals. 

Thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  pa.ssenger  and  2  per  cent,  of  the 
freight  cars  represented  in  the  replies  were  equipped  with  collarless 
journals,  whereas  26  per  cent,  of  the  hot  boxes  on  passenger  and 
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1  i)er  c«'Ut.  of  the  hot  boxes  on  freight  cars  were  on  the  cars 
equipped  with  collarlesw  journals. 

All  roads,  but  one.  advise  that  they  are  using  the  same  dust 
guards  and  lids,  for  both  passenger  and  freight  cars,  with  collar 
and  collarless  journals. 

All  roads  state  the  same  kind  of  bearing  is  used  with  both  kinds 
of  journals. 

Replies  cover  Vi't  cases  of  broken  journal  under  freight  cars 
with  collar  journals,  and  eight  under  cars  with  collarless  journals; 
no  cjiwes  reported  of  broken  journals  under  passenger  cars  during 
the  period  mentioned. 

Of  the  members  representing  cars  e<|uipped  with  collarless  jour- 
nals, who  made  reply,  nine  advise  it  is  more  difficult  to  inspect  the 
journal  bearings  on  account  of  the  journal  bearing  keys  used  with 


that,  in  most  cases,  the  cause  of  hot  boxes  is  the  bad  condition 
of  the  packing  at  the  side  and  rear  of  the  box,  and  that  the  only 
remedy  is  a  systematic  and  efficient  treatment  of  the  packing  to 
overcome  the  glazed  or  hardened  condition  resulting  from  too  long 
contact  with  the  journal,  rather  than  by  applying  more  oil. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion, 
based  upon  past  experience,  that  the  M.  C.  B.,  or  collar  type  of 
journal,  is  almost  a  necessity  to  insure  intelligent  inspection  and 
proi>er  care  of  the  packing  in  the  journal  boxes. 

We  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  excessive  end  play  with 
the  collarless  journal,  allowing  the  brass  to  swing  out  over  the  end 
of  the  journal,  thereby  bringing  the  load  farther  from  the  fulcrum 
and  causing  a  greater  strain  on  the  axle  than  is  the  case  with  the 
collar  journal  where  the  end  play  is  limited. 
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the  collarless  journal,  and  five  that  there  was  no  difficulty  ex- 
periencwl. 

Nine  members  reply  that  trucks  keep  square  as  well  with  the 
collarless  journals  as  with  the  collai^  journal,  and  Jive  members 
advise  that  they  do  not. 

Your  committee  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  end 
of  the  journal  bearings  keys  used  with  the  collarless  journal  not 
only  prevents  proper  inspection  of  the  journal  beariu}?  and  pack- 
ing, but  certainly  interferes  with  the  oilers  giving  to  the  packing, 
an  imi»orlant  termini,  the  attention  necess^iry  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  the  packing.  This  is  more  particularly  true  of  the 
pat-king"  at  the  side  and  rear  of  the  box.  which  can  be  readily 
appreciat»Hl  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  surround- 
ing this  tyi)e  of  journal,  due  to  the  lack  of  space  between  the  side 
of  the  journal  box  and  the  journal.  This  feature  of  maintaining 
the  elasticity  of  the  packing  is  becoming  more  essential  wiin  the 
increa.sed  loads  and  speed  of  trains  of  the  present  day,  in  order  to 
overcome  hot  boxes,  the  danger  of  which  is  increased  with  the 
speed  of  the  train. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the  highest  efficiency 
in  lubrication  is  obtained,  not  by  the  simple  process  of  adaing 
more  oil  to  the  box.  but  by  thoroughly  maintaining  the  packing  in 
a  loose  and  elastic  condition  in  order  that  the  oil  uuiy  be  freely 
conveyed  from  the  packing  to  the  journal.    It  has  also  been  shown 


PIlOrOSEI)  STANDAHD  PIODESTAL  AND  JOURNAL  HOX 
FOR   I'ASSK.NllER  CARS   Toil  '>  RY   !>-IN.  .JOURNALS. 


COMMITTEE — J.    K.    SLACK,    T.    B.    PUHVE8,    JR.,    WM.    RENSIIAW. 


Your  committee,  appointetl  to  submit  a  proposed  design  for 
I'e<lestal  and  .lournal  Hox  for  I'a.ssenger  Cars  for  "»  by  9-in.  Jour- 
nals, bt^g  to  submit  designs  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  draw- 
ings. 


LABORATORY  TESTS  OF  BRAKE  SHOES. 


COMMITTEE — CHARLES   COLLER,   WM.   GAR8TAN0,    W.    F.    M.   G0S8. 


Since  the  presentation  of  the  last  formal  report  of  your  commit- 
tee on  Laboratory  Tests  of  Brake  Shoes,  in  June,  1901,  four  shoes 
have  been  tested  by  your  committee ;  three  of  these  were  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railway  by  Mr.  E.  D. 
Bronner,  Superintendent  of  Motive  I'ower.  and  one  on  behalf  of 
the  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R,  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Clark,  Superintendent  of 
Motive  Power.  The  actual  work  of  testing  was  performed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  engineering  laboratory  of  Purdue  University, 
under   the   immediate   direction   of    Edward    Reynolds,    Associate 
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I'rofessor  of  Experimental  Engineering,  in  accord  with  the  stand- 
ing arrangement  existing  between  your  committee  and  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. All  results  were  duly  reported  to  your  committee,  and 
thence  transmitted  to  the  parties  interested.  The  characteristic 
mark  borne  by  each  shoe  tested,  the  number  ajssigned  it  in  the 
laboratory,  the  date  upon  which  the  report  was  rendered,  and  the 
road  submitting  the  shoe,  are  all  shown  by  Table  I. 

TABLE   I. 


Mark  on  Shoe. 
R.  W.  &  F.  Co. 


Lab.    Date  on  which  Re- 
No.    port  was  Rendered. 
79     Aug.  22. 1902 


R.  W.  &  F.  Co.  80  Aug.  22,  1902. 
R.  W.  &  F.  Co.  81  Aug.  22, 1902. 
Walsh 114     May  2, 1903  . . 


By  Whom  Submitted. 

Michigan  Central  Ry.  Co.,  by 

E.  D.  Bronner,  S.  M.  P. 

Michigan  Central  Ry.  Co.,  by 
E.  D.  Bronner,  S.  M.  P. 

Michigan  Central  Ry.  Co.,  by 
B.  D.  Bronner,  S.  M.  P. 

C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  by  F.  H. 
Clark,  S.  M.  P. 

Shoes  Nos.  79,  80  and  81  were  all  of  close-grained  material,  ap- 
parently iron,  and  except  for  the  presence  of  blow  holes,  they  were 
solid  throughout  their  structure,  no  inserts  being  used.  While 
they  were  to  be  regarded  as  hard  shoes,  no  portion  of  them  was 
chilled,  and  no  diflficulty  was  experienced  in  piercing  them  in  any 
direction  with  a  drill.  The  dimensions  of  the  shoes  were  identical. 
When  worn  down  to  fit  the  wheel,  their  faces  were  3%  by  VS^  ; 
their  length  being  measured  on  the  arc.  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  tests,  the  shoes  were  drilled  and  split  lengthwise  and  photo- 
graphs made  both  of  the  face  and  the  fracture  thus  obtained.  An 
exaniimition  of  the  fracture  shows  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
structure  of  the  several  shoes.  The  fragments  of  the  shoes  are 
preserved,  for  the  present,  in  the  laboratory  of  Purdue  University. 

No.  114  was  one  of  a  lot  of  five  sent  to  the  laboratory-,  all  of 
which  were  supposed  to  be  alike.  It  is  of  soft  cast  iron  having 
two  pear-shaped  inserts  of  hard  metall  the  outline  of  which  ap- 
pears upon  its  wearing  face.  All  parts  of  the  shoe,  except  the 
hard  insert  and  the  metal  in  its  immediate  vicinity  were  easily 
machined.  The  shoe  was  cast  to  fit  a  3B-in.  wheel,  and,  therefore, 
required  to  be  planed  and  ground  down  to  an  approximate  fit  to 
the  33-in.  wheels  used  on  the  testing  machine  before  any  applica- 
tions were  made.  Each  insert  is  provided  with  a  lug  extending 
entirely  through  to  the  back  of  the  shoe,  and  the  body  of  tlie  shoe 
is  strengthened  bv  two  steel  rods  which  extend  lensthwise  through 
it.  The  dimensions  of  the  face  of  the  shoe  are  3Vi.  ins.  wide  by 
14  ins.  long,  as  measured  on  the  arc.  The  total  area  of  contact  is, 
therefore,  4!>  sq.  ins.,  of  which  l>Vj  «q-  ins-  or  about  20  per  cent., 
is  made  up  of  the  hard  inserts,  while  the  remaining  80  per  cent. 
Ls  of  the  soft  cast  iron  forming  the  body  of  the  shoe. 

The  routine  of  testing  shoes  wa.s  greatly  simplified  by  the  adop- 
tion, in  June,  1901,  of  a  standard  specification  which  permits  all 


testis  upon  a  cast-iron  wheel  to  be  made  from  a  spee<l  of 
40  miles  an  hour,  and  all  tests  upon  a  .steel-tired  wh»>el 
from  a  speetl  of  Or>  miles  an  hour.  Tlic  prw-ess  of  test- 
ing uuder  each  condition  specified  Jias  not  been  <h;ing«Hl. 
Each  shoe  wa.s  brought  into  full  bearing  with  the  wheel 
by  trial  applications  prior  to  the  l)egiuuing  of  tlu'  formal 
tests.  The  usual  prei^-autions  w«'re  takeu  to  avoid  over- 
heating, both  of  the  shoe  and  wheel,  au  air  blast  l)eing 
used  between  every  two  or  three  api>lications. 

The  specifications  of  the  Ma.ster  Car  liuilders'  Associa- 
tion provide  that  shoes  when  tested  on  the  MjLster  Car 
liuilders*  testing  machiue  in  effecting  stops  from  a  simhmI 
of  40  miles  an  hour  shall  develop  a  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion which  upon  a  c-iiilled  wheel  shall  not  be  less  tluin 

22  per  cent,  when  the  brake-shoe  pri'ssure  is  2,808  lbs. 
2U  per  cent,  when  the  brake-.shoe  pressure  is  4,ir»2  lbs. 
10  per  cent,  when  the  brake-shoe  pressure  is  ti,S40  lbs. 

Also,  that  shoes  whefl  tested  on  a  steel-tired  wheel  from  a  si>eed 
of  05  miles  an  hour  shall  develop  a  mean  coefficient  of  friction 
which  shall  not  be  less  than 

10  per  cent,  when  the  brake-shoe  pressure  is  2.S(»S  lbs. 
14  per  cent,  when  the  brake-shoe  pressure  is  4,152  lbs. 
12  per  cent,  when  the  brake-shoe  pr&ssure  is  0,840  lbs. 

The  specifications  also  provide  that  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
coefficient  of  friction  at  the  end  of  the  stop  will  be  within  such 
limits  that  the  value  of  the  c-oetficieut  of  friction  for  a  iK»int  15  ft- 
from  the  end  of  the  stop  will  not  exceed  the  mean  coefficient  of 
friction  by  more  than  7  per  cent. 

A  summary  of  the  results  obtained  appears  as  Tables  II.  and  III. 


TABLE 

II. 

COEFFICIENT   OF    FRICTION FEB 

CENT. 

PhiIIr«1  Whrrl 

Brake 

r 

Shoe 

Value 

Value 

Pres- 

Spec- 

Shoe Number. 

Spec- 

Shoe Number. 

sure. 

ified. 

79          80        81        114 

ified. 

79          «0        SI 

114 

2808 

16 

14.4     15.9     15.5     15.1 

22 

20.        19.6      19. 

25. 

4152 

14 

12.7      12.9     13.6     14.1 

20 

16.3      18.1      17.4 

25.4 

6840 

12 

11.2     11.3     11.6     13.3 

IG 

15.3      15.3      15.9 

22.5 

TABLE    IH. 

RISE    IN    VALI;E   OF   COEFFICIENT    OP   FRICTION,    15    FT.    FROM    END    OF    STOP. 


Brake 

-Steel-Tired  Whoel.- 

> 

< 

-Chilled  Wheel. 

\ 

Shoe  Value 

Value 

Pres-   Spec- 

Shoe  Number. 

Spec- 

Shoe Number. 

sure,   ifled. 

79          80        81 

114 

ified. 

79          8l»        81 

114 

2808          7 

11.6        9.9     12.5 

8.1 

7 

8.4        8.6        9. 

5.3 

4152          7 

8.8        7.9        9.5 

11.7 

7 

9.4      10.9      11.1 

6.6 

6840          7 

6.2        7.1        6.9 

7.4 

7 

6.4        8.6        5.9 

3.7 

The  behavior  of  each  shoe  teste*!  with  reference  to  smoothness 
of  action  upon  the  wheel  appearetl  normal  in  every  way.  1  Here 
was  no  chattering,  neither  was  there  evidence  of  excessive  wear 
upon  the  wlieel.  Shoes  Nos.  lU,  80  and  81  developed  substantially 
the  sjtme  coefficient  of  friction  upon  the  chilled  wheel,  while  uimju 
the  steel-tired  wheel  their  i>erfoniian«-e  was  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  uumlwred.  No.  lU  l)eing  the  poorest,  and  No.  81  the  l>est. 
The  coefficient  of  friction  develo|»ed  by  each  of  these  shws  is  l»e- 
low  the  reqtiiremeuts  of  the  specifications,  while  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  coefficient  at  the  end  of  the  stop  exceeds  the  limit 
allowed.  No.  114  developed  a  coefficient  of  friction  in  excess  of 
that  specified  in  all  but  one  case,  and  the  rise  iu  the  value  of  the 
coefficient  of  friction  at  the  end  of  the  stop  is  well  within  the 
si>ecitied  maximum  when  uswl  upon  the  <-ast-iron  wheel,  but  Ls  in 
excess  of  the  allowtni  limit  when  used  upon  tlie  steel-tired  wheel. 
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EXUIBITS  AT  TUE  CONVENTIONS. 

Acme  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  111.  Showing  vestibule  dia- 
phragm. 

Adams  ik  WaiJtlake  Company,  Chicago.  Adlake  acetylene  gas  car- 
lighting  system. 

American  liaiance  Valve  Company,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.  American 
balanced  slide  valves,  American  balanced  piston  valves,  the 
J.  T.  Wilson  high  pressure  balanced  valve,  the  American  Metal- 
lic piston  rod  and  valve  stem  packing,  the  Nixon  safety  stay- 
bolt  sleeve. 

American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago.    Kaihvay  brake  shoes. 

American  Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Show- 
ing steam  gauges  and  locomotive  pop  safety  valves. 

American  Steel  Foundries  Company,  New  York  and  St.  Louis. 

Aurora  iletal  Company,  Aurora,  111.  Showiu '  the  Lewis  & 
Kuuzer  metallic  piston  packing. 

Baltimore  Kailway  Specialty  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  "Nor- 
wood" ball  bearings,  center  and  side  bearings. 

Besly  &  Co.,  Charles  11.,  Chicago.  Taps,  parallel  clamps  and  Gard- 
ner grinders. 

Bordo,  L.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Showing  the  Bordo  blow-off  valve 
and  Bordo  appliances. 

Boston  Belting  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Showing  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  air  brake  hose  and  other  material. 

Brady  Brass  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cyprus  bronze  for  loco- 
motive and  journal  bearings. 

Buckeye  Malleable  Iron  &  Coupler  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Major  automatic  coupler. 

Buffalo  Forge  Company,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Buffalo  fans  for  mechan- 
ical induced  draft,  down  draft  forges,  blowers  and  exhausters 
for  shop  equipment. 

Coffin-Megeath  Supply  Company,  Franklin,  Pa.  Showing  car 
coupler. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  111.  Full  line  of  pneu- 
matic hammers  and  drills  and  other  pneumatic  tools. 

Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Models  of  trucks 
and  separable  bolstens. 

Consolidated  Kailway  Electric  Lighting  &  Equipment  Company, 
New  York.  Exhibiting  on  I).  &.  il.  tracks  electric  lighted 
I'ullman  car,  '"Elysian." 

Crane  Company,  The,  Chicago,  111.  The  new  Crane  locomotive 
muffler  pop  safety  valve,  pun  metal  globe  and  angle  valves  and 
blow-off  valves  for  high  steam  pressure. 

Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  The.  Ampere,  N.  J.  Showing  photo- 
graphs of  motor  ctiuipped  machine  tools  and  bulletins. 

Damascus  Brake  Beam  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Damascus  brake 
beams. 

Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Company,  Dayton,  O.  Dayton  draft  gear, 
Dayton  patent  car  door  fastener,  lubricating  center  plate. 

Detroit  Lubricator  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  Exhibit  of  lubricators. 

Edwards  Company.  The  ().  M.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Showing  fourteen 
designs  of  window  models,  recent  improvements,  six  models  of 
extension  platform  trapdoors  for  wide  vestibules  and  open 
platforms  for  railroad  coaches. 

Franklin  Manufacturing  Company,  The,  Franklin,  Pa.  Showing 
a.sl)est<»s  dust  guards,  asbestos-magnesia  molded  boiler  cover- 
ing, asbestas  train  pipe  covering. 

Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York.  Chicago  and 
I^jndon.  Car  heating  apparatus,  duplex  coil  system  and 
straight  steam  operated  under  steam. 

Gould  Car  Coupler  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Improved  M.  C.  B. 
journal  boxes,  improved  mjilleable  draff  rigging  for  freight 
equipment  with  spring  buffer  blocks ;  imptoved  M.  C.  B. 
coupler  for  1U0.(K)()-Ib.  car  and  improved  locomotive  tender 
coupler  for  heavy  equipment ;  steel  passenger  platform  with 
friction  buffer  and  draft  gear.  Friction  draft  gear  for  freight 
for  wood  or  steel  sill.s.  Improved  roller  side  bearings  for 
freight  cars. 

Ilauimett.  H.  G..  Troy,  N.  Y.  RichanLson  and  Allen  Richardson 
balanced  .slide  valves,  oil  cups.  "Sansom"  bell  ringer,  link 
grinders  and  Prendergast  metallic  packing. 

Handy  Car  Equipment  Company,  Chicago.  III.  Showing  the  Handy 
swinging  pilot  coupler,  snow  car  and  locomotive  replacer. 

Kennicott  Water  Softener  Company,  The,  Chicago,  III.  Showing 
water  softening  apparatus. 

Kindl  Car  Truck  Company,  Chicago.  III.  Showing  Kindl  car 
truck.  Cloud  car  truck,  roller  side  bearing,  pedestal  lateral 
motion. 

Loflge  &  Shipley.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Showing  a  24-in.  swing,  10-ft. 
bed.  motor-driven  engine  lathe. 

McConway  &  Torley  Company,  Pittsburg.  Pa.  Steel  and  malleable 
iron  c<>ui>l<'rs  for  freiijlit  <'ars  and  tenders  of  the  Kelso  and 
•Tanney  patterns. 

McCord  &  Co..  Chicago  and  New  York.  McCord  journal  box.  Mc- 
Cord  spring  dampener,  McKim  gasket  and  Torrey  nnti-fric- 
tion  metal. 

Manning.  Maxwell  &  Moore.  New  York.  ITancmk  inspirators, 
check  valves,  steam  valves  and  strainers  for  locomotives. 

Manufacturers'  Railway  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  111.  F>howing 
interlocking  car  and  driver  brake  shoes  and  interlocking  driver 
brake  head. 

Merritt  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Showing  combination  sheet  steel 
ventilated,  du.stproof  sheet  steel  and  expanded  metal  lockers. 

Michigan  Lubricator  Company.  Detroit.  Mich.  Liibricator,  oil 
cups  and  a  new  triple  feed  lubricator  with  new  automatic 
safety  device  over  sight  feed  glasses. 

Midland  Railway  Supply  Oomriany.  Chicago.  111.  Showing  the 
Perry  roller  side  bearings,  blue  prints  and  catalogues. 

More-Jones  Brass  &  Metal  Comnany.  St.  T.^uis.  Slo.  Showing 
Arctic  car  brasses.  Tiger  bronze  engine  brasses,  IIoo-Hoo  and 
Rex  babbitt  metals. 

National  Malleable  Castings  Company.  Cleveland.  O.  Showing 
the  Tower  locomotive  coupler,  the  National  journal  box,  Na- 
tional car  door  fastener. 


National  Car  Coupler  Company,  Chicago,  III.  National  steel  plat- 
form and  buffer  for  passenger  cars.  National  freight  car  coup- 
ler, llinson  draft  gear  and  the  Hinson  drawbar  attachment. 

Pittsburg  Spring  &  Steel  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Showing  loco- 
motive and  car  springs. 

Railway  Appliances  Company,  The,  Chicago,  111.  Showing  the 
"Stanwood"  car  step,  Ajax  vestibule  diaphragms,  Fewiug's 
car  and  engine  replacer. 

Railway  Materials  Company,  The,  Chicago,  III.  Showing  Fer- 
guson oil  furnaces  and  Ferguson  locomotive  tire  kindler. 

Rand  Drill  Company,  New  York.  Showing  steam,  electric  and  gas 
driven  compressors ;  a  complete  line  of  Rand  pneumatic  tools. 

Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Ex- 
hibiting car  lighting  and  heating  apparatus.  The  new  features 
are  fancy  deck  lamps,  bracket  lamps  and  a  steam  heating  ex- 
hibit showing  all  the  latest  improvements  in  this  line,  and 
also  buoy  lantern. 

Scarritt  Furniture  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Showing  car  chairs 
and  seats. 

Simplex  Railway  Appliance  Company,  Chicago.  Simplex  bolsters 
for  80,0U0-lb.  capacity  cars ;  also  for  GO,000-lb.  cars ;  Susemihl 
frictionless  side  bearing  and  brake  beams  for  all  service. 

Soule  Dust  Guard  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Showing  the  Soule 
rawhide  lined  dust  guard. 

Standard  Coupler  Company,  New  York.  Standard  steel  platforms. 
Sessions'  standard  friction  draft  gear.  Standard  couplers. 

Standard  Car  Truck  Company,  Chicago,  111.  Showing  Barber 
roller  bearing  truck  models. 

Symington  Company,  The  T.  H.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Showing  journal 
boxes  and  dust  guards. 

Underwood,  H.  B.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Showing  catalogue 
of  special  tools,  boring  bars  and  valve  seat  facers. 

Washburn  Coupler  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Showing  freight 
couplers,  flexible  head  passenger  couplers  and  switch  engine 
couplers. 

Waycott  Supply  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Damascus  brake  beams. 

Wellraan-Seaver-Morgan  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Showing  the 
Wellman-Street  100,000-lb.  capacity  steel  hopper  car,  the  Well- 
man-Street  cast  steel  bolster,  the  Street  tandem  draft  gear, 
the  Street  twin  draft  gear,  the  Street  journal  box. 

\Miall,  C.  11.,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Showing  metallic  window 
casings,  car  ventilator  and  samples  of  fiber. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  The.  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  The 
American  Brake  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Westinghouse  Au- 
tomatic Air  &  Steam  Coupler  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Buffalo  Steam  Pump  Company,  whose  works  are  at  North 
Tonawanda.  has  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  William  F.  and 
Henry  W.  Wendt,  who  are  also  owners  of  the  Buffalo  Forge  Com- 
pany and  the  George  L.  Squier  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
North  Tonawanda  works  of  the  steam  pump  company  are  to  be 
continued  as  heretofore,  and  the  main  offices  will  be  in  Buffalo. 


We  understand  the  records  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York  dis- 
close the  fact  that  a  suit  has  recently  been  instituted  in  that  court 
by  the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company  against  tne  Con- 
solidated Car  Heating  Company  for  alleged  infringement  of  its 
patents  in  connection  with  car  heating  devices.  We  presume  this 
is  the  outcome  of  the  claims  made  by  the  Safety  Car  Heating  & 
Lighting  Company  to  which  reference  was  recently  made  in  our 
columns.  The  suit  is  evidently  one  of  considerable  importance  as 
the  bill  was  filed  by  Betts,  Betts,  Sheffield  &  B^tts,  of  New  YorK 
City,  with  Frederic  H.  Betts,  Samuel  R.  Betts,  Edward  P.  Wet- 
more  and  Randolph  Parmly  as  counsel. 


The  Norwood  side  bearings  and  center  plates  have  been  im- 
proved in  important  respects  since  last  year.  The  general  con- 
struction is  not  changed,  but  provision  is  made  to  insert  the  ball 
races  of  the  side  bearings  at  the  ends  of  the  castings  with  a  dove- 
tail fit,  preventing  them  from  raising.  The  ball  race  casting  is 
now  provided  with  a  motion  of  one-half  inch  endwise  of  the  bolster, 
and  adequately  secured  from  further  motion  by  a  guide  casting 
secured  to  the  bolster.  This  i)ormits  the  side  Ijearings  to  adjust 
themselves  to  an  old  center  plate.  The  ball  bearing  center  plate 
is  now  milled  to  admit  the  ball  race,  the  work  being  done  accurately 
and  the  parts  interchange.  These  are  a  few  of  the  improvements 
seen  in  the  exhibit  at  the  Saratoga  conventions  of  the  Baltimore 
Railway    Specialty   Co.,   Calvert    Building.    Baltimore. 


MEcnANicAT,  Engineer,  experienced  in  the  design,  testing  and 
coii-struction  of  railway  mechanical  apparatus,  including  brake 
shoes,  air  brakes,  couplers  and  also  locomotives  and  stationary 
steam  engines,  desires  position  as  TEcnNlc.\i,  or  kxecittive  head 
of  a  large  manufacturing  or  engineering  firm.  Has  experience  in 
the  design  of  power  and  manufacturing  plants  and  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  working  out  technical  processes,  systematizing  and  cheap- 
ening metho<ls  of  production.  Can  furnish  best  of  references  and 
will  consider  reliable  firms  only.  Address  R.,  care  American 
Engineer.  .   „., 
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INTEP  LOCKING  BRAKE  SHOES  AND  HEAD   FOR 
DRIVER    BRAKES. 


Brake  shoes  are  fro<iuently  thrown  away  when  but  little  worn, 
due  to  imperfect  beaiing.s  or  uneven  wear,  which  results  from  de- 
fects in  the  brake  gear.  When  fairly  well  worn  down  they  are 
scrapped  with  a  large  loss  of  material  which  would  be  overcome 
hy  construction  which  would  permit  the  shoe  to  be  entirely  worn 
through.  This  the  Manufacturers'  Uailway  Supply  Company  aim 
to  provide  in  their  new  interlo«kiug  brake  shoe,  and  also  to  guard 
against  the  breakage  of  shoes  by  i)arting  them  in  the  center  in 
such  a  way  as  to  permit  of  more  perfect  fitting  to  the  wheel. 
Many  shoes  break  before  they  are  near  the  end  of  a  fair  mileage 
l)e<'au.se  of  weakening  through  wear. 

The  construction  of  the  shoe  and  the  head  require<l  to  receive 
them  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  accompanying  engravings.  In 
npite  of  tlie  expense  of  the  new  head,  it  is  stated  that  the  saving 
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t-«)CKET    FACKI)    SHOE.       PLAIN  FACBS)  SHOE. 


SKCTIONAL  VIEW   OF 

IM<:AI».  I'AUTIAIXY  WORN  SHOE. 

in  the  wear  of  the  first  set  of  shoes  juoduces  a  net  gain,  becau.se 
<lriv('r  brake  shoes  are  usually  scrapped  at  one-half  their  original 
weight,  or.  say,  between  !.">  and  .'M)  lbs.,  according  to  their  si>.e. 
.\u  average  of  iW  lbs.  would  fairly  represent  usual  conditions. 
With  the  interlocking  shoe  this  would  be  entirely  worn  out,  and 
the  cost  of  the  new  head  will  be  balanced  by  the  additional  wear 
of  the  shoes,  while  costing  much  le«ss  per  pound  than  the  material 
put  into  the  shoes. 

The  interlocking  .shoes  for  car  wheels  have  already  been  illus- 
trated in  this  journal,  and  it  is  fair  to  expect  equally  satisfactory 
results  in  the  driver  brake  shoes.  The  engraving  illustrates  the 
reinforcement  of  the  worn  shoes  by  the  old  shoes  and  the  head 
itself.  This  new  construction  of  brake  shoes  is  entitled  to  care- 
ful investigation.  The  address  of  the  Manufacturers'  Railway 
Supi)ly  Company  is  Fisher  Building,  Chicago. 


The  More-.Tones  Brass  &  ^^etal  Co..  of  St.  Louis,  distributed 
praceful  souvenirs  to  the  ladies  of  the  Ma.ster  Mechanics'  and  Mas- 
ter Car  liuihlers"  conventions,  in  (he  form  of  beautiful  roses  tied 
\\iih  white  satin  ribbons.  The  company  was  represented  by  Mr. 
!>•  A.  Campbell. 


THE    WAYCX>TT    BRAKEBEAM. 

The  great  success  which  has  been  attained  by  the  Damascus 
brakebeam,  which  was  introduced  about  eighteen  months  ago  bj 
the  Damascus  Brakebeam  Company,  of  St.  Ix)uis,  has  induced  the 
same  manufacturers  to  bring  out  a  new  beam,  which  will  be  known 
as  the  "Waycott."  The  Damascus  is  a  solid  beam,  and  since  it» 
introduction  has  met  with  such  favor  as  to  have  caused  the  ««ale 
of  over  150.000  beams,  which  are  now  in  use  on  a  large  number  of 
railroads  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Waycott  beam  is  of  different  construction,  as  shown.  l>eing 


a  truss  beam  made  of  commercial  shapes  put  together  in  tlie  sim- 
plest passible  form.  The  compression  member  is  a  2i4x2'4x 
^/4-in.  angle,  and  the  tension  member  a  1%  x  1%  x  V4-inch  tee. 
The  two  members  are  united  by  heads  and  fulcrum  pieces  of  malle- 
able iron,  the  frame  being  riveted  through  both  members.  The 
hanger  eyebolts  are  attached  to  clamps  which  embrace  both  parts 
of  the  beam.  The  distribution  of  the  metal  is  admirably  arraugtnl 
so  as  to  give  the  required  strength  with  a  minimum  of  weight. 

A  test  of  this  beam  was  recently  made  by  the  engineering  labor- 
atory of   Purdue   University   with   very  Kati;sfactory   results.      The 
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BRAKE  KEAM    ABBANUED  FOB  TEST. 


tests    were   made   upon   two   bedims,    and    (he    r«»sults    are   given    i 
tondensed   form  as   follows : 

No.   1. 

\V<  i'lit    of    Iwams    in    poiind- .,.»>.:      ()2.5 

Load  In  pounds  at  elastic  limit , .,;ii;.,  20.OO0 

Deflection  in  inches  at  elastic  limit.  ..» ,i,,..>.....l.'.       .1.') 

Set  in  inches  at  elastic  limit ,'.;.... ......       .11 

Xjivmi    in    pounds   at    point    of   failure... 24,000 


No.   i; 

02 -^ 

20.OO# 

.28 

.17 
2S.00' 


In  this  test  the  brakebeam  was  supjwrted  on  knife  eilges  rest  in 
on   sl4>el   i)la(e.s,   whidi    in   turn   rested   on    15  x  20-in.    w<xk1   l»eai 
supported    on    the    base   of    a    y(X).Ot)0-lb.    Iliehle    t<>sting    nuichiu* . 
The  knife  e<lges  were  placed  60^^   ins.  apart,   l>eing  tiie  distance 

">•  T,  •^ 


% 

O 


re(iuire<l  by  M.  C.  B.  standard  from  center  to  center  of  brakeslioes. 
Before  applying  any  lotuls  for  record,  a  load  of  7,000  lbs.  was  ap- 
plied and  then  removed,  this  being  done  in  order  to  take  up  any  fre« 
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movement  of  the  parts  that  might  exist  in  the  construction.  The 
load  under  the  test  was  applied  in  increments  of  1,000  lbs.  and 
the  corre.sponding  deflection  read  with  each  application.  The  run- 
ning log  of  the  test  on  beam  No.  1,  is  presented  below,  the  set 
and  deflection  curves  obtained  from  these  records  being  pre- 
sented in  the  above  diagram. 

RUNNING   LOG. 

Flexure  Test  of  Damascus  Truss  Brakebeam. 


Load  in 

Deflection 

Set  in 

Load  in 

Deflection 

Set  in 

Pounds. 

in  Inches. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

in  Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

13.000 

0.11 

0.04 

1.000 

0.01 

0 

14,000 

0.11 

0.04 

2.000 

0.01 

0 

15,000 

0.11 

0.04 

3.000 

0.03 

0 

16.000 

0.11 

0.0a 

4.000 

0.04 

0 

17,000 

0.12 

0.08 

5.000 

0.05 

0 

18,000 

0.13 

0.08 

6.000 

0.06 

0 

19.000 

0.15 

0.10 

7.000 

0.08 

0 

20,000 

0.15 

0.11 

8,000 

0.08 

0 

21.000 

0.21 

0.15 

9.000 

0.08 

0 

22,000 

0.26 

^.18 

10,000 

0.09 

0.01 

23,000 

0.36 

0.28 

11,000 

0.10 

0.02 

24,000 

• 

0.45 

12.000 

0.11 

0.04 

•Compression  member 

buckled 

at    (a)    and 

(b).     See 

diagram 

of  beam  as 

arranged  upon  the  blot-ks  for  testi 

ng.) 

The  (;'on.^olidat<><l  Railway  Kl«><tri«»  Lighting  &  f^quipment  Co.. 
-ittO  KrotKlway,  always  make  an  impressive  exhibit  at  the  mechani- 
cal asso<iation  conventions.  Tliis  year  they  had' the  private  Pull- 
man car  "Elysiau"  at  Saratoga.  This  was  the  car  used  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  his  rerent  tran.stontinental  trip  and  is  altogether 
the  fine.st  car  turned  out  at  Pullman.  It  is  equipped  with  the  ap- 
paratu.s  of  this  conipiuiy  and  was  seen  in  operation  in  the  trips 
from  New  York  to  Saratoga  ami  return  by  a  large  number  of 
guests  of  the  i-orapany  who  were  invited  to  enjoy  its  genial  hos- 
pitality and  ins|»«'<t  lh<>  operation  r»f  the  electric  lighting  ajiparatus. 
While  passengei*s  in  the  other  cars  of  the  train  were  sweltering 
during  a  very  hot  trip  the  parly  in  this  car  was  made  perfectly 
comfortable  by  the  eletlric  fans  driven  from  the  lighting  circuits. 
This  company  now  has  1XM>  e(iuipments  in  S4>rvi<e.  M'A)  of  which 
are  on    one   rniiroad.    the   Saiiia    Fe. 


A  number  of  improvements  in  tho  apparatus  manufactured  by 
the  American  Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  Mfg.  Company,  Jamaica 
I'lain,  Boston,  Mass.,  were  exhibited  at  the  recent  conventions  j»t 
Saratoga.  The  exhibit  was  arranged  to  show  at  a  glance  the  wide 
range  of  apparatus  covered  and  among  the  specialties  which  stood 
out  prominently  were  tl>e  following.  A  new  American  Thompson 
indicator  with  a  convenient  detent  attachment  which  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  use  these  instruments,  another  indicator  of  the 
.same  style,  with  a  reducing  motion  attachment  which  takes  the 
place  of  large,  awkward  and  iinsatisfactory  levers  and  pantagraphs, 
new  locomotive  pops,  in  which  all  adjustments  are  made  at  the 
top,  heavy  automatic  high  pre.ssure  water  gauges,  duplex  air  brake 
gauges  with  a  solid  socket  for  the  springs,  focomotive  gauges  and 
automatic  recording  gauges.  The  exhibit  also  included  test  pumps, 
muflled  pops  and  many  other  specialties  made  by  this  concern,  and 
all  arranged  in  a  very  attractive  way. 


The  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company  had.  as  usual. 
A  most  attractive  exhibit  at  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master 
Car  Builders'  conventions.  It  was  in  the  tasteful  elegant  style 
which  always  characterizes  the  exhibits  of  this  company,  and  con- 
veyed an  impression  of  combined  beauty  and  utility.  In  addition 
to  the  exhibit  of  the  Pintsch  light  in  the  hotel  corridor  this  com- 
pany had  a  room  fitted  up  with  steam  heating  apparatus 
illustrating  their  latest  improvements  in  facilities  for  heating  cars. 
They  showed  their  new  end  valves  as  applied  to  a  model  of  a  car 
platform,  also  the  new  hose  couplings  with  ly^  inch  openings  and 
improvetl  gasket  fastenings.  Among  the  other  improvements  was 
a  new  jacket  heater  in  which  the  steam  enters  a  central  tube  and 
doubles  back  in  a  surrounding  tube,  both  steam  tubes  being  enclosed 
in  the  large  outer  jacket  tube.  The  results  of  a  test  showing  the 
advantages  of  the  ll^  inch  openitags  in  hose  couplings  were  ex- 
hibited in  blue  print  form.  This  company  Is  bu.sy  with  improve- 
ments in  car  heating  and  those  who  have  not  recently  made  a  study 
of  their  apparatus  will  find  the  subject  interesting. 


NKW    (jr.XRTKKS    K<»R    TIIK    IIRODKRTCK     *     H.VSCOM     ROI'E    CO. — WIRE    K«>i'i:    .\M>    T.XCKI.i:    CLOCK    .^i(i[t\(.E. 


The  Bro<lerick  &  P.ascom  Rope  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  have  recently 
moved  into  their  commodious  new  quarters  at  Nos.  .S0,"».  H()7  and 
S<>!>  North  .Main  street.  'Ihe  illustration  presented  herewith  repre- 
sents the  second  story  floor  of  their  building  at  No.  809.  On  thin 
hoor.  its  shown  in  the  illiLstration,  is  carried  an  immen.se  stock  of 
tackle  blocks  and  wire  ro])e.  We  feel  certain  that  an  array  of 
blocks  and  reels  of  wire  rope  like  this,  on  a  single  floor,  will  pre- 
sent an  impression  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business  done  in  this 
line  by  this  well-known  firm.  There  is  probably  no  wire  rope  con- 
cern in  the  Unite<l  States  that  carries,  under  one  roof,  a  larger 
assortment  of  wire  rope,  blocks  and  tackle,  manila  rope  and  cord- 
age of  every  description. 

The  Bro<lerick  iS:  Bascom  Co.  was  established  in  1875,  and  incor- 
porated in  l.SJS'J.  They  are  successors  to  the  old  St.  I»uis  Wire 
Rope  Works,  both  Mr.  John  J.  Broderick,  the  president,  and  Jos. 
I).  Bascom.  the  se<.retary  and  treasurer,  having  had  long  experience 
in  the  wire  rope  business.  When  first  starting  to  manufacture  wire 
rope  it  was  made  b.v  hand,  instead  of  by  machinery.  Their  former 
superintendent,  Mr.  Wm.  Mentz,  has  been  a  manufacturer  of  wire 


rope  from  1H40,  having  made  all  of  the  wire  ropes  that  were  used 
by  Jas.  B.  lOads  in  const  nut  ing  the  renowned  Eads  Bridge. 

The  wire  roj)es  are  composed  of  a  hempen  cord,  around  which 
are  laid  six  wire  strands,  of  .seven,  twelve  or  nineteen  wires,  thus 
forming  ropes  of  42.  72  or  114  wires.  The  ropes  of  seven  wires  to 
the  .strand  are  most  coiumonly  u.sed  for  standing  ropes,  guy,  ship 
rigging,  transmission  of  power,  mine  haulase  and  for  contractors' 
purposes.  These  ropes  are  as  flexible  as  hemp  ropes  of  equal 
strength,  and  though  weighing  less,  are  far  more  efficient  and 
durable.  A  strain  of  one-seventh  to  one-fifth  of  the  breaking  strain 
may  be  taken  as  a  safe  working  load.  In  the  special  power  wire 
rope,  made  by  this  company,  every  wire  is  thoroughly  tested  for 
tensile  strength,  torsion,  elongation  and  elastic  limit,  and  these 
tests  are  registered  for  reference.  The  company  is  prepared  to 
furnish  rope  from  stock  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  up  to  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  from  5,000  to  20.0(X)  ft.  long. 

The  Broderick  &  Ba.scom  Rope  Co.  have  a  large  mailing  list,  for 
sending  out  monthly  quotations,  and  will  be  glad  to  add  the  names 
of  any  master  mechanic,  master  car  builder  or  purchasing  agent  to 
their  list  and  invite  correspondence. 
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4 — 6 — 0  Type. — Delawabe  &  Hudson  Compajjt. 


This  locomotive  combines  six  coupled,  72-in.  driving  wheels, 
a  66-in.  boiler  and  a  102-in.  firebox,  which  is  an  unusual  com- 
bination even  on  roads  using  fine  anthracite.  The  engine  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  same  type  on  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
illustrated  in  October,  1900,  page  312.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson 
engine  is  lighter  in  total  weight  by  19,750  lbs.  and  has  but  45 
sq.  ft.  less  heating  surface,  the  boiler  being  2  ins.  longer  than 
that  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  engine. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  engine  has  a  straight  boiler,  a 
water  grate,  a  single  wide  fire-door  and  cast  steel  frames  of  I 
section,  which  were  designed  by  Mr.  Slack  upon  the  basis  of  a 


SECTIOX  AND  ELEVATION  OF  FIREBOX. 


CULM-BUBNING     PASSENGEB    LOCOMOTIVE. — DEXAWAKE    &    HUDSON    OOICPANT. 
J,   B.    SLACK,   SUPEBINTENDENT  MOTIVE   POWER.       4 — 6 — 0    TYPE.       AMERICAN    LOCOMOTIVE  OOMPANT,   BUILDEB0. 
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Jiiiiu  loy:  •.»'  ilic  i».sr  i.n  iM.-;iiit  NL.  I.  is  jncsnii.-ti  Ixiow.  iln-  m-i 
;Hul  Urtli'cfioU .  «-nryi«s  Ol>l;iiih-«l  \v„ui  iln-s.-  ic. mils  lM'iri«  |»rr- 
srtiffil  in  lli»>  uljMtvf  liuijKrniiii.  •..    -..,-,;.        .,  \     \.;         ■ 
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.;      *<'«>iniir^'s.siun   mrtiilior   bii.kh«<l   at    (a),  ami    (In .      S.c   ili.i^'nmi 
>  i+f  Ih'.-un  as  arrjiiu'i-*!  n|>«in  lhi>  l»WkK'1f«»F  U'slin;:. ) 

;       Till'  « 'oii.sMJiil.it.il    i;;iilw:i>    Kl.-.  n-ir   M^'liiiri^  iV    KipiipiiK-iii Co.. 
•;:.,«'?•'  l'r«Knhv;i\ .  aj«;i\s  iuuki\  :ui  iiii|iii's.si\  i-  cxiiiliii   ai    ili<-  mo  llalli- 
;  ■y-^'f'  ••>'••'*■•••*''*•»  ' ''"V^'riHoiiW.     'I'lii.s  yrar   ilii'.\    li.-nl   Itic  |iii\an'   I'ull- 
Jliiati  <':ir  '■Kf\>^i:Mi"  nl   >5aral.>;:a.      'riiis   was  (lu>  <ar  iisfd   l.v    I'lfsi- 
r-tloiif  t^iosoVr^Viir  lii>,  ivi'i'ut  iial«^<-<»i>i  tiit'tilaJ  trip  ami  is  aiiu^fijicr 
•'^iIm'  fiiji'si  lar  iurii«>«1  oiti  al    k'rillniari.    .  It   is  <>i|iii|i|M<l  wiili  tin.  ap. 
;.':i».arjHn»:  «>f   ilii.-*  rainpaii.v  js«i>*l>VJ«>': '**'''"    '^''l'''''''^'"''    '"    ■'"'    trii>.s 
from    >Ccv>     Vuik    lo    S.iraliura    .ni(|  'rctiim  h.v    a    l.»ri;<'    iiiiiiiIht   nf 
jiut'sN   «if  llrt-  rninpaHv    \vlhi   \\t'h' :iiivi(«M|    to  i-iijii,v    it.s   i;.iiial    Ims- 
•\tHt.alji  V  a««l  iiisjK'i'l   iho  .«»|i»'rali«if  '<tf.ih».'  oUrtfi"-  li«;litiii.u  n|»|>:)ratus< 
'  AVUiU'  paWsi'iiirViS'   in   the  i.ift4'r  <-ai'K nf  ilii>   train    wrn-  .swdtcriiii: 
•liiriiic  a   A<T\    hvi    ii'i|>   tin-   jiitrlv    in   ilii.v;   «:ir   w.is   nia<l<-   |H'rr»'itl.v 
VonifnriaiUw  F»y  i.lj|«'  «H;r«>Hi-  faiis;  <W^^^^  iln-  liL;^;i  ini:  <ii<  uii^.. ; 

Tilt*.  litnipaMv    i«i\v.  ha^  !l*Mi   r<ini|»iH<'iifs-  in    s<ri-v  !<•*'.    I-"'*'   "T    wlii.Ii 
.■ii-f   i>n   'iiM-   raili'iiiitl.    tli'-    Sania    1-'<%  .    ;:         •  .• 


.\  nnmlicr  of  itnprovrntotHs  in  tli  •  apiiaratii.x  inainifaitur<'<l  hy 
III.-  .Xni.'ii.an  Si. •am  tiaiii:.-  iV  V.ilv.-  Mlu.  «'..mi'.mv.  Jamaica 
I'laiti.  i:...-i..n.  .Mji>s.,  w.t.-  .-xliiliii..]  al  ili<-  r.-. .  iit  <-.>nvt'niion.s  kt 
Saiali>;;a.  Tin-  fxliiliit  wa.s  aiiaii;;..!  I. »  .show  at  a  ;.'laii.<'  tin-  widi' 
range  at  ap|iai-alu.s  i-.iv.t.hI  ami  am-nii;  the  .s)..«i.ili  j.-.s  wlii.li  .stood 
(Mil  i.r.pinin.iill.v  w.r.-  ili.-  following.  .\  ii.vv  .^m.ii.aii  'rii..mp.s..n 
iii.li.alor  Willi  a  .■.•nvi-iii.-nl  .l.itni  al la.'lim.iil  wlii.-li  will  h.-  ap- 
pr.'.ialiil  li.v  all  win.  iis<-  ih.s.>  insi  nim.  m.s.  auoili.T  indi.alor  of  llu- 
same  sivlf,  with  a  r.-.liK  in^  iiioiion  aliacliiiM'nt  wlii.li  lak.s  ih.' 
pla<-..' of  lar^f,  a«  kw.ir.l  :iii<l  titisati.si'acioty  Icv.rs  and  paiitauraplis. 
new  I.Komoiivc  pops,  in  wlii.li  al!  adjii.simciils  an-  iiia.l.-  at  llu' 
lop.  Ii.'.ivy  aiiloiiiali.'  hii;h  pn.ssur.-  wal.-r  i;aiit;»'.s,  diiiiicx  air  hiakc 
uaii}:i's  with  a  .snii.l  s...  k.i  lor  ihc  spriims.  liM-omotiv<>  gan^^rs  and 
aiiioiiiaii,  r.'.i.r.liii;;  ;;.iiii;cs.  'I'll.-  .xliiliii  a  l.so  in.  Iiuli'd  i.-sl  pumps. 
imilli..|  p<>p.s  :in<l  many  ..ili.r  si.i-ciali  it-s  niad"-  i>.\  lliLs  coiuvin,  and 
all  .irraim.'.l  in  ;i   very  all  ra.i  iv»v-,WJij[V/-. 'r   •'.■-■    .;.■     .■%,.!^- •..-,.•"!   ' 

'riif  Safoly  <'ar  flcatin^  &  i;i'.?liiin!r  Company  had.  jis  tisiial. 
.•I  most  aiir.ictiv.'  i-xiiiliii  ;i(  tin-  .MasUr  .M.-.liani.s*  and  .Masi.r 
i"ar  Itiiild. ■!->;'  ronx.iit  ions.  ||  was  in  ili.-  la.si.riii  cl.^anl  .style 
wliicli  al\\a.\.s  cli.-ira.  i.'ii/.'.s  iln-  fxliiliits  of  this  .'.tmpaii\.  .-iml  .-.m- 
\. •>.■.!  an  impr.'ssi.tn  .>l°  comliiii.il  l»-aiiiy  :in<l  iililily.  lu  addilioii 
to  ilii>  cxhiliit  oT  III.-  I'inis.li  liiilit  in  tli.'  Ii.>li>t  lorrjdor  litis  com-. 
I>an.\  lia.l  ;i  ro.mi  lilt.-.l  up  witli  si.am  li.-atinu  apparatn,s 
illusi  r.itinj;  lli.ir  lai.si  improM'in.-nts  in  fa.ilitifs  I'.ip  h.-aiin^i  <ars. 
'I'ln-y  showf.l  lli.ir  n.-w  .'ti.l  vahcs  as  applied  lo  a  iiiodfl  of  a  <ar 
plaif.iirii.  also  the  new  hose  ..mplin^s  with  I'.V  in.li  openin;;s  and 
iniiii-oMMJ   irasket    fa.st.-nimrs.      .Xmon;;   I  he  other    improxcmenis    was 


ir 

.1 

----,-         .    —  --         --       -^     -- , was 

a   ii.'w  ja.  k.'t    heater  in  w  hi.li  ih.'  sl.sim  .-m.-i-s  a  ..iilral   IiiIk;  and 
donlil 


l.'s  |ia<k  ill  a  siirr.mmlinu  tiilii-.  Iioih  st«'al. „.^„^.,^ >,»    , 

The   r.'sull.s  of  a    t.-st    showirnr  l!u*  '  .'    '. 


in   tile   lari; il.'r  ja.-k.'t    Inh. 


in   tlif   lari; il.r  ja.k.'t    iniM'.       i  lie   r.-sull.s  n|   a    test    siiowirnr  uu*  '  .; 

ad\ania;:«'s    of    the    l'._.    ineh    op.'iiiims    in    li.^s.'    .-.uiplin^^s    were   ex-- V  ■•  . 
iiihili'l    ill    l>lii.>   print    form.      'I'his  compiiity   is   liiis\-    with    impi-ove-:..  "y  ' 
ni.'iils  in  .ar  h.-.-itimr  and  ili.is.-  wh.t  liaxf  iiol   r.-<-etilly  mad.'  a  slnd.'f''  ■ 
ol    ih.ir  apparatus   will    lin.l    ihe  snlijeit    tnlereslin;:. 


■  —>-'*•  ■  >: 


's(.        -f.  -  • 


'-'■■'- 1 


■.-:<.■. 
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The  tWVMJerit  k  \'i*?tsr4rM»  IjVjjM'  i%i;-,  nf  >i|.  I-oiiis.  have  n.-etiily 
"?i»ovv.|  int.!  I  In'ir  «-.>numHli<tii<4  iii^w  .|ii.iii.rs  at  .\>.s.  SU.'t.  .S4»7  an<l 
■>i«M»  Norih  .\|ain  .st  re.-i.  'I  h.-  illiisi  r:ii  i.m  pr.>seni<.<|  hei'ewiih  I'.-pii' 
■s.enis  the  s.'e.oul  -rlory  Hoor  ..f  ih.-ir  hiiildiny:  at  No.  stfj.  On  ihi>. 
li>M>r.  a.s  .sh<^M.u  f|i  ihi'illiisl ration,  i^i  tarri.'d  an  immense  sioek  <>( 
latkle  hloiks  ainlwrte  rop.-.  We  feel  certain  that  an  array  of 
hliH-ks  an.l  r.vl.s  of  wire  rope  lik.-  this.  ..n  a  simil.'  li.i.ir.  will  pre- 
sent an  impression  of  ili.'  mauniiii.l.>  of  ihe  hiisiiiess  .Ion.'  m  this 
line  hy  I  his  w. -I!  known  lirm.  Tii.-r.'  is  pr.iliaMy  no  wir.-  r.ip.'  con- 
oerii  in  ilie  Iniii'd  Slates  thai  tarries,  ninl.r  .>ne  r.»of.  a  lars^.T 
:iss..rtm.'ni  of  wir.'  rope.  hl.i.ks  aii.l  la.-kl.'.  maiiila  r.ip.'  and  i.ir.l- 
a;j:e  .>f  .-v.-ry  .l.'s<il|itioii. 

Til.'  l*.i-o.|eri<-k  \-  t'l.'is.'.iiii  • 'o.  \v;is  esiahiish.'il  in  ls7-">,  aii.i  in.-.ir- 
por.it.'.l  in  lss"_'.  They  are  sii.-.-ess.irs  t<)  tli.'  old  St.  I..iiiis  \\"iro 
IJ.tpe  Work",  boili  .Mr.  .lohn  .1.  r»r.Ml.'ri«k.  the  j.resi.i.-nt.  ami  .lo.s. 
I  >.  Uascoiii.  Ihe  se.  r.'lary  and  ireasiir.T.  having'  lia.l  \>>u\i  e.xp.rien.o 
in  ih.'  wife  iMpr  hiisiness.  When  tirsi  starting  to  mannfa.lnre  win- 
rope  it  was  mad.-  lt\  li.ind.  inst.-a.l  of  l»y  ma.hin.-ry.  Their  form.T 
sui>erintfndcni.  Mr.   Wm.  >it>ut/.  has  he.-n  a  mannfaiturer  of  wire 


ro|><-   I'loiii    ls|M.   haxiiiLi   ma. I.'  all  of  ilii-  wir.'  r.ip.'s   ili.ii    w.'i'e   iis.-.I    ' 
ii.\    .las.   It.   Ma.i.s  in  ...nsi  riiti  in;:  ili.-  r.'n.twne.j   l''a.ls   Uri.lu^e. 

Til.-  wire  r.ip.-s  ar.'  ...mp.is.'d  of  a  heiiip>-n  i.ir.l.  around  w'lii<-h  '' 
.ir.-  lai.l  six  wir.-  .-iiran.ls.  of  si-ven.  twcfve  ..r  niiieleeti  wires.  lhu><  '■ 
forming:  ropes  of  Ili.  7"-'  <ir  III  wires.  Tli.'  ropes  of  s<-ven  wires  to  ;; 
till'  straml  are  most  eoimnonly  used  for  staiulin;;  ropes,  tfiiy,  ship  ,' 
riuuinu.  t  r:insmission  of  pow.'r.  mine  haiil.'igc  and  I'or  eonlra<'lor.s'  ••, 
piirp.ises.  Th.-s.-  r.ip.'s  ar.'  as  lieNJI)!.-  .-is  hemp  ,rop.-s  <d*  e«|n;il  y 
si r.'iiiri Ii.  .-III. I  ihoiiudi  w.'i;:hini;  l.-ss.  ar.'  far  m.>r.'  etliei<>nl  and., 
dmalii.-.  .\  sii'.iin  of  on.'  se\.-nih  to  on.-  liftli  .>f  the  Itre.ikinu:  strain  "'.'■ 
may  h.'  taken  as  .-i  safe  w.irkin;;  l.ia.i.  In  ih.'  sjM'cial  power  win'  •■'. 
r.ijie.  m.i.le  liy  this  company,  .-v.-ry  wir.-  is  tli.ir.iii;;iily  test.-.!  for  .: 
tensile  sir.-nulh.  |.»rsi.>n,  .-loii-j;:!!!.))!  an.l  .'lasiie  limit,  and  these... 
tesis  an-  resist. -r.'.l  f.ir  nleren..-.  Th.-  .ump.iny  is  pr.-p.ire.l  to  ' 
furnish  rope  fr.>m  stock  .in.'-sixi.'.-nth  .if  ;ni  in.h  U]i  to  tw.i  inches  '■ 
in  diam.  l.-r.  an<i   fmm  .">.<MMi  to  L'li.iMKl  ft.   lon-r. 

The  I?r.)deri<  k  iS:   IJas<'.>m  ll.ipe  ('.».  have  a  l;tru'e  m.-iilin;:  list.  f.>r    • 
.srndin.ir  out   immihly  «|Uotali.ins,  and  will  he  ^lad  to  a.l.l  th.-  names 
of  any  master  mechanic,  master  «ar  luiilder  or  imnhasin;;  ;i;;ent  ii>   ' 
thi'ir   list    :iml   invil.-  correspondem-e.  ,  .....  ;;..,. 
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wide  experience  and  close  study  of  the  failures  of  cast  steel 
frames  as  ordinarily  made.  These  frames  have  curves  instead 
of  sharp  corners,  and  large  fillets  in  all  angles.  These  frames 
are  strongly  braced  across  the  engine  at  the  driving  boxes  and 
are  made  in  I  seitions.  Another  feature  of  this  engine  is  the 
application  of  the  new  Wilson  high-pressure  balanced  valve. 
This  engine  has  9  x  13-in.  driving  journals. 
The  following  ratios  and  table  of  dimensions  will  be  found 


=  25G.2 

=     49.4 
=      4.85 
=    10.17 
=  732.4 
.=       9.8  ' 
=    65.7 


interesting: 

Ratios. 

Heating  surface  to  rylinder  volume. .  ♦ 

Tractive    weipht   to    heating    surface.  .».■.•; 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive  effort 

Tractive  effort  to  hcatir.g  surface 

Tractive  eff.    X    diam.   of   drivers   to  heating   surfjicc 

Heating   surface  to   tractive    effort 

Total    weight  to  heating   surface 

CULM-BURNING    PASSSENGER   LOCOMOTIVE. 

4 6 0    TYPE.        UEI.AWAnE    *    IlVnSON    fOMPANY. 

General   Dimensions. 

Gauge   -; 4  ft.  8^   ins. 

Fuel    Fine   anthracite   coal 

Weight   in   woricing   order 175,000  lbs. 

Weight    on    drivers 131,500   lbs. 

Weight  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 292,250  lbs. 

Wheel    ba:;e,    driving 16  ft. 

Wheel    base,    rigid.  .  ...^«.  ,•. 16  ft. 

Wheel    base,    total.  .  .i  .  ;  .'..l. 20   ft.   4   Ins. 

W^heel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender 53  ft.  7^!   ins. 

Cylinders. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 21  ins. 

Stroke    of    pisten 26   ins. 

Horizontal    thickness   of  piston 5  Ins. 

Diameter    of   piston    rod 3Vi    ins. 

Kind  of   piston   parking Cast-iron    rings 

Kind  of  piston-rod  packing U.  S.  multiangular 

Size   of   .-team   ports.  .......... ».. 18  In.  x  1%    ins. 

Size  of  exhaust  ports. . . ... . .  i-^i 18  x  3       ins. 

Size    of    bridges 1%    ins. 

Valves. 

Kind  of  slide  valves Wilson's  American  high-pressure 

Greatest  travel   of  slide  valves 5  Mi    ins. 

Outside   lap   of   slide  valves 1    in. 

Inside  lap  of  slide  valves 0  In. 

Lead  of  valves   in  full   gear 1-16  in. 

Kind  of  valve-stem   packing ►',•>.. U.    S.   multiangular 


Wheels,  Etc. 

Number   of    driving    wheels 6 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire 72  ins. 

Material  of  driving  wheel,  centers .Cast  steel 

Thickness    of    Tire 3%     ins. 

Driving-box   material Cast   steel 

Diameter  and  length  of  driving  journals 9  ins.  diameter  x  13  ins. 

Diameter  and  length  of  main  crank-pin  journals, 

(Main  side  7i/a  x4'4  ins.)   614  ins-  diameter  x  6l^  ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  side-rod  crank-pin  journals 

5  ins.  diameter  x  4%    ins. 

Engine  truck,   kind 4-wheel,    swing   boLster 

Engine  truck,  journals 6i/4   ins.  diameter  x  12  ins. 

Diameter  of  engine-truck   wheels 33  ins. 

Boiler. 

Style    Culm    burner 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 66%    ins. 

Working   pressure    200  lbs. 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox : 

Yi  in.,  %  in..  21-32  In.  and  %   in. 
Horizontal    seams Butt   Joint    sextuple    riveted 

Circumferential  seams Double  riveted 

Firebox,    length     lit*  '^    ins. 

Firebox,  width    102  ins. 

Firebox,  depth   Front,  64  ins. ;    back,  42  Ins. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness :  * 

Sides,  %   in.;    back,  %  in.;    crown.  %  in.;    tube  sheet.  %  In. 

Firebox,  water  space Front.  3 '4  ins.;  sides,  3  ins.;  back,  3V^   ins. 

Firebox,    crown    staying Radial 

Firebox,  stayboits Ulster  special,  1  in.  diameter 

Tubes,   number    308 

Tubes,   diameter    2  ins. 

Tubes,   length  over  tube  sheets 15  ft. 

Heating  surface,  tubes 2,405.5  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  water  tul)es 78.54  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,   firebox 179.68  sq.  ft. 

Heating    surface,    total 2,663.72   sq.   ft. 

Grate    surface    84.85  sq.  ft. 

Grate    style    Water    grate 

Exhaust  pipes  Double 

Exhaust  nozzles 3%  Ins.,  3%   ins.,  3%   Ins.  diameter 

Smokestack,    inside   diameter 16  ins. 

Smokestack,   top   above   rail 15  ft.  1%   Ins. 

Tender 

Style   8-wheel,  water  bottom 

Weight,  empty 47,100  lbs. 

Wheels,  number   8 

Wheels,  diameter    33  ins. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length 5  ins.  diameter  x  9  ins. 

Wheel    base    18   ft.   5   ins. 

Tender  frame   10-in.   steel  channels 

Water  capacity   6,500  U.   S.  gals. 

Coal   capacity    8   tons 


A    NEW    EXTRA-HEAVY    HIGH-SPEED    LATHE. 


The  Amkrican  Tool  Wokks  Compant. 


The  use  of  the  new  high-duty  tool  steels  for  rapid  machin- 
ing processes  has  been  very  effective  in  exposing  the  limita- 
tions of  the  very  best  modern  machine  tools  and  in  suggest- 


ing advantageous  improvements  in  design.  The  improvements 
in  the  heavy  and  rapid  machining  processes  thus  made  possi- 
ble have  been  readily  appreciated  by  the  American  Tool  Works 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  have  been  foremost  in  adapt- 
ing their  designs  to  conform  to  the  new  practice. 

In   the   above   engraving   is    illustrated    an    interesting  new 
type  of  lathe  which  has  recently  been  placed  upon  the  market 


XEW    HICn-SI'EED    LATHE. — AMEKICAX4    lOOL    WOBK8    COMPANY. 
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!iy  the  American  Tool  Works  Company,  which  they  have 
termed  the  "American"  high-speed  lathe.  The  principal  fea- 
ture of  this  lathe  is  that  it  has  been  designed  particularly  for 
high-speed  cutting  on  work  from  1  to  4  ins.  in  diameter.  It 
has  been  designed  throughout  to  meet  the  special  require- 
ments of  modern  high-speed  tool  steels;  it  has  been  the  aim 
to  place  the  limit  of  work  at  the  cutting  tool  rather  than  at 
the  belt,  and  with  this  point  in  view  the  apron,  carriage  and 
bed  and  other  details  have  been  given  exceptional  strength 
and  the  headstock  has  been  endowed  with  enormous  belt 
power — such  that  the  contact  of  the  belt  when  on  the  smallest 
step  of  the  cone  is  greater  than  that  on  the  ordinary  36-in. 
lathe. 

The  belt  cone  is  so  designed  that  a  4-in.  double  belt  can  be 
shifted  to  any  of  the  three  steps  with  the  greatest  facility. 
There  are  twelve  changes  of  speed  in  the  drive,  so  graded 
that  a  cutting  speed  of  160  ft.  per  minute  can  be  maintained 
on  work  ranging  from  1  in.  to  4  ins.  diameter.  The  bearings, 
owing  to  the  very  high  spindle  speeds,  are  of  unusual  size, 
made  of  phosphor  bronze,  and  are  self-oiling. 

This  lathe  is  equipped  with  their  new  rapid  change-gear 
feeding  mechanism,  which  was  described  on  pam  M  of  our 


cutting  speed  was  attained  throughout,  in  some  instances 
being  truly  remarkable,  considering  the  fact  that  it  was  on 
a  roughing  cut.  The  lathe  withstood  this  exceptionally  heavy 
duty  without  a  sign  of  distress.  This  goes  to  prove  the  trend 
of  modern  possibilities  in  rapid  work  production. 


A    30-TON  FLAT  CAR   6J    FEET    LONG. 


This  long  flat  car  was  built  by  the  Middletown  Car  Works, 
Middletown,  Pa.,  for  a  circus  troupe.  It  is  61  ft  8  ins.  long 
over  end  sills,  and  8  ft  8  ins.  wide  over  side  sills.  The  floor 
system  is  built  upon  eight  horizontal  sills  in  pairs,  of  which 
all  but  the  side  sills  are  5  by  8  ins.,  and  the  side  sills  are 
5  by  12  ins.  Six  IVa-in.  truss-rods  extend  from  end  sill  to 
end  sill,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  needle  beams  there  are 
two  additional  cross  tie  timbers,  against  which  the  truss-rods 
are  seated.  The  body  bolsters  are  very  shallow,  and  are  made 
of  four  5%-in.  I-beams,  with  wooden  filling  blocks,  forming  a 
bolster  18  ins.  wide.  These  bolsters  are  let  into  the  longi- 
tudinal sills  a  distance  of  V2  in.  The  truck  bolsters  are  of 
two  9-in.  I-beams,  with  wood  fillers.  With  the  low  sills  and 
shallow  bolsters  the  height  of  the  under  faces  of  the  side  sills 
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THIBTT-TOW  FLAT  CAB,   61-rT.  LONG. 
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April,  1903,  issue.  This  gear  mechanism  is  a  positive  drive 
in  either  direction  and  is  capable  of  feeding  up  to  the  limit 
of  the  belt  power.  Through  the  four-speed  box  at  the  end 
of  the  bed  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  cone  of  eleven 
gears  mounted  on  the  inside  of  the  bed,  a  range  of  44  changes 
for  feeding  and  screw  cutting  is  easily  available,  while  the 
machine  is  in  operation  and  without  the  removal  of  a  sin- 
gle gear. 

The  bed  is  of  a  patent  drop  V  pattern,  which  gives  2  ins. 
additional  swing  without  raising  the  head  and  allows  placing 
a  great  deal  of  extra  metal  in  the  bridge  of  the  carriage. 
The  lead  screw  is  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  bed,  bringing 
the  pull  directly  under  the  cutting  tool,  thus  centralizing  the 
strain  and  obviating  all  that  tendency  to  twist,  so  common 
in  lathes  with  the  screw  on  the  outside. 

An  elaborate  series  of  tests  was  recently  performed  on  this 
machine,  which  we  are  enabled  to  present.  The  cuts  were 
taken  with  a  well-known  brand  of  high-speed  tool  steel,  on 
bars  of  commercial  machinery  steel;  in  each  experiment  the 
tool  was  tested  to  the  breaking-down  point.  The  actual  re- 
sults derived  are  presented  below,  showing  the  cutting  speed 
in  feet  per  minute  at  the  moment  of  the  breaking  down  of 
the  tool: 

RESULTS   OP   THE    TESTS. 
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above  the  rail  is  but  27^4  Ins.  The  brake-shaft  arrangement 
at  the  end  sills  is  designed  to  permit  the  shaft  to  drop  dowa 
out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use.  The  shaft  is  of  li^-in.  square 
iron,  resting  in  a  cast  sleeve,  with  the  ratchet  wheel  attached. 
It  is  secured  to  the  end  sill.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  George  I. 
King,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Middletown 
Car  Works,  for  the  drawing. 


"A.  Few  Points  on  Grinding"  is  the  title  of  an  excellent 
pamphlet  treating  of  the  subject  of  machine  grinding  that  has 
recently  been  published  by  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel  Company, 
Worcester,  Mass.  It  contains  a  reprint  of  an  excellent  article 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Machinist, 
by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Norton,  of  the  Norton  Grinding  Company,  an 
acknowledged  authority  upon  the  subject  of  machine  grinding. 
In  this  article  Mr.  Norton  makes  many  very  interesting  and 
quite  radical  statements.  He  lays  particular  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  selecting  the  proper  grade  of  emery  wheel  for 
every  class  of  work.  He  states:  "The  manager  or  foreman 
who  casts  aside  this  matter  of  wheel  selection  for  various 
work  will  be  left  behind  in  the  race,  and  the  cool-headed 
thinker  who  gives  the  matter  patient  and  unprejudiced  inves- 
tigation will  be  rewarded  by  large  returns."  He  enforces  the 
fact  that  machine  grinding  is  useful  for  more  than  mere  pol- 
ishing by  the  statement  that  "late  experience  shows  it  to  be 
practicable  to  remove  1  cubic  inch  of  steel  per  minute  from 
cylindrical  work  by  grinding  with  suitable  wheels."  This 
pamphlet  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
modern  machine  shop  practice,  as  "there  are  signs  that  very 
much  work  now  done  by  cutting  will  be  done  by  grinding,  and 
those  soonest  informed  upon  the  subject  will  profit  most  by  It." 


It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  that  a  very  high  rate  of 


A  run  of  299  miles  from  London  to  Carlisle  without  an  in- 
termediate stop  has  been  made  on  the  London  &  Northwestern 
Railway,  the  time  being  6  hours,  68  minutes. 
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A    NEW    EXTRA-HEAVY    HIGH-SPEED    LATHE. 


:,•;;;  ^'3^l^•  ifsv  of  t1»|v.ti.t'\V:'fcigh-di^       tool  «5t eels  for  rapid  maehin 
■ '•  JUK  pioeesse^'  litlsj  fiC'eii  vei-y  effective   in   expi>sinj;  tlie  limila- 
■  :•.  doua^or  ih«  v«.r.v  bc's^.  jBioderu  mut^lune  to*ds  and  iu  su>;gest- 


in,ii  advantageous  improvements  in  desi>?n.  The  improvements 
ill  the  heavy  and  laiiid  niachinini;  processes  tliiis  inaiic  possi- 
hle  havf  heen  readily  appreciated  hy  tlie  American  Tool  Works 
(Vinipany.  t'im  iiinati.  Oliin.  who  have  been  loreniost  in  adapt- 
iiit;  ilieii-  (Icsij^ns  to  conform  to  the  new  practice.  ;•:•;■,.■-  ■' 
In  I  he  above  eiiiiraviiiK  is  illustrated  an  interesting  now 
type  of  latlic  which  has  recently  been  placed  ujion  the  market 
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.y   the  American    Tool    Works   Company,    whioli    they   have 

rmetl  th«'  "AnnM-itan"  hiKli-spcctl  lathe.     The  principal   fea- 

ire  of  this  hulu'  is  tliat  it  has  bpcn  (lrsis;no(l  particularly,  tor 

jf^h-specd  (UliiiiK  «>ii   work  Iruni  1   to  4  ins.  in  »iiain«>tcM-.     It 

,as   been   lU'siRned    throughout  to  theet   the   special    require 

; ments  of  nKHJern  hlKli-sppod  tool  steels;    it  has  been  the  aim" 

r'^Hi  plan'  th(>  limit  of  work  at  the  cntliUK  tool  rallier  than  at 

i.fhe  belt,  and  with  this  point  in  view  ihc  apron,  rarrlape  ami 

iieil  and   other  details  have  been   Riven   exceptional  strength 

i!id    the    hcadstock    has    liccii    cndow<.'d    with    enormous    belt 

power — such  Ihat  th«'  con  I  at  t  of  (he  licit  when  on  the  smalh'st 

^  step  of  the  voMe  is  greaUM-  than  that  on  th«j  urdiiaary  ^iU-in. 

■.-Tsth^.  ■■■-'''■'.I  .•••'■■■■^-•;  A ;.;■•■"  v:'- ■:■"■'.■-: ^^ ;.;':.:,■;•■>-::. ■■.. 

The  belt  cone  is  so  <IcsifiniM|  that  a  4-in.  double  belt  can  be 
shitled  (o  any  of  the  (hrt'c  steps  with  the  greatest  facility. 
There  are  twelve  changes  of  speed  in  the  drive,  so  graded 
iliat  a  cutting  speed  of  KUt  ft.  per  minute  can  be  maintained 
;;pn  work  ranging  from  1  in.  to  4  ins.  diameter.  The  bearings, 
owing  to  the  very  high  sjiindle  speeds,  are  of  unusual  size, 
made  of  i)hosphor  bron/r.  and  are  self-oiling. 

This  lathe  is  ecjuipped  with  their  new  rapid  change-gear 
.■-feeding  mechanism.  whi<h   was  ilesoribed   on   paa*  it   of  our 


cutting  speed    was   attained    throughout,    in    somv    instances 
being  truly   remarkable,  considering  the  fact  that  it   was  o.n, 
a  rotighing  cut..     The  lathe  withstood  this  c.xciptionally  heavy 
duly  witlioui   a  sign  of  distit-.ss.     This  goes  to  prove  the  i  tiMid 
of  ni.otlern  possibilities  in  rapid  work  prodoition.  :'■.'..•.-..".  >V 


• -{^     Ji  ';A:i  30  TON   FLAT  CAR   61    FEET    LONG,  ^^-h -^^ 

This  long  flat  car  was  built  by  tiM'  .Mi«l<lletowB  Car  Works, 
MJddk'town,  I'a.,  for  a  circus  troupe.      It  is  t;i  ft.  S  iits.  long; 
over  etid  sills,  and  8  It.  S  ins.  wide  over  side  sills.     The  lUmr 
system  is  imitl  upon  eight    horizontal  sills  in  pairs,  <»f  whitb 
<il\  but  the  sid*-  sills   ar«>  .'.   Uy   S   ins.,   and   the   side  sills  ai«'. 
5  byr  1^  Ins.  .    Six  l»i;-in.   truss-rods  ext<'nd  frotn  end  .silJ  to 
if nd  sill,  and  in  additicm  to  thie  usual  ne«>dle  beams  UiCre  are, 
two  additional  cms.^  tie  timbers,  against  which  the  tritss  rods 
are  seated.    The  Ixtdy  bolsters  are  very  shallow,  and  are  made 
a£  fonr  5*:^-in.  t-beams.  with  wooden  filling  blo«ks.  forming  a; 
bolster  IS  ins.  wide.     These  bolsters  are  let  into  the  longi- 
tudinal sills  a  (listaiKe  of  1h\  in.     The  truck  lK)Isters  are  of; 
two  It-in.  I-beams,  wiili  wood  fillers.      With   tlie  low  sills  and  ■ 
shallow  bolsters  the  heijitlit  of  the  under  faces  of  the  side  siliti^ 
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.April.   r.Hi:;,  issue.     This  gear  mechanism   is  a  positive  drive 
in  either  direction  and  is  Capable  of  feeding  up  to  the  limit 
7    of  the   belt    power.     Through   the   four-spet*d   box   at  the  end 
-:''Of  the  bed  operating  in  con  junction   with   the  cone  of  eleven 
'  -gears  mounted  on  the  ii»sidc  of  the  bed,  a  range  of  44  changes 
'    for  feeding  and  screw  cutting  is  easily  available,   while  the 
uiarhine   is   in   operation   and    without  the  removal   of  a  sin- 
gle gear.  ■.  .•■■■■■^■". 
The  bed  is  of  a  patent  drop  V  pattern,  which  gives  2  ins. 
i'.;  additional  swing  without  raising  the  head  and  allows  placing 
.a   great  deal   of  extra   metal    in   the   bridge  of  the   carriage. 
■..The  k»ad  .screw   is  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  bed.  bringing 
.;    the  pull  directly  under  the  cutting  tool,  thus  centralizing  the 
strain  and   obviating  all   that  tendency   to  twist,  so  common  : 
n  lathes  with  the  screw  on  the  otitside*  V^    o^    -^      ^-   ■        •  •  ' 
.\n  elaborate  series  of  tests  was  recently  performed  on   this 
;.  niachine,   which  we  are  enabled  to  present.     The  cms  were 
'aken   with   a  well-known  brand   of  high-speed   tool   steel,  on 
liars  of  commercial  machinery  steel;    in  each  experiment  the. 
'ool  was  tested  to  the  breaking-down  point.     The  acttial  re- 
;     «Mlts  derived  are  i)resented  below,  showing  the  cutting  speed 
.^   .in   feet  jier  minute  at  the  moment  of  the  breaking  down  pt 
^•;^ihe-tool:                ,    ■''':'->:■ ':'\'-    .     'r^-'':-';''--^                  ..;"/■' ^f_.;;>V^ 
'■.;! -Va?;?;    ...-■•j-    •:..•_:  results  OF   TITK   TKSTS.u  .:■•'•;-    >^v  ■;;  i^:l 
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alcove  the  4-ail  is  bnt  11\x  ins. i-  The  brake-shaft  arrangement': 
at  the  end  silte  is  designed  to  i)ermit  the  shaft  to  drop  down 
out  of  the  way  When  not  in  use.    The  shaft  is  of  1'  i-in.  square, 
iron,  resting  in  a  cast  sleeve,  with  the  ratchet  wheel  aita<  lied.  .. 
It  is  s<'<  ured  to  the  end  sill.     We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  George  I." 
King,   vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  .Middletown 
Car  Works,  for  the  drawing.   ,  J  ^^  .    v  ^  ^.:':/-'--^)-y 

'■■''"A  Few    I'oints  on  Grinding"  Is  the  title  of  an  excellent 
pamphlet  treating  of  the  subject  of  machine  grinding  that  has. .' 
iveeatly  been  published  by  the  Norton  Kmery  Wheel  Company. 
Worce<!ter.  Mass.     It  contains  a  reprint  of  an  excellent  article   . 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Ainciiran  Maihimst,:. 
by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Norton,  of  the  Norton  Grinding  Comi)any.  an   ' 
.acknowledged  authority  ui>on  the  subject  of  machine  grinding.' 
in  tliis  article  Mr.  Norton  makes  many  very   interesting  and  :^' 
quite  radical  statements.     He  lays  partictilar  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  selet  ting  the  proper  grade  of  emery  wheel  f(>r 
every  class  of  ^'ork.     He  states:    "The  manager  or  foreman 
who  casts  aside  this   matter   of  wheel   selection   for   various 
work   will    be   left   behind    in   the   race,   and    the   cool-headed- 
thinker  who  gives  the  matter  patient  and  unprejudice<l  inves- 
tigation will  be  rewarded  by  large  returns."     He  enfor<-es  the 
fact  that  machine  grinding  is  useful  for  more  than  mere  pol- 
ishing by  the  statement  that  "late  experience  shows  it  to  be 
practicable  to  remove  1  cubic  inch  of  steel  per  minute  from 
cylindrical    work   by   grinding   with    suitable   wh<>el8."     Thtel- 
pamphhM  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
modern  ma(  hine  shop  practice,  as  "there  are  signs  that  very  ' 
muih  work  now  done  by  cutting  will  be  done  by  grinding,  and 
those  soonest  informed  upon  the  subject  will  profit  most  by  it." 


It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  that  a  very  high  rate  of 


A  rtun'Of  299  miles  from  I>ondon  to  Carlisle  withotit  tin  fn- 
termediate  stop  has  been  made  on  the  London  &  Northwestern 
Railway,  the  time  being  5  hours.  58  minutes. 
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Feeds  and  Duives. 


VIII. 


BT    C.    W.    OBEBT. 


In  drilling  machines  the  capacity  of  the  tool  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
driving  speed  may  be  changed  for  adjusting  drill  spindle 
speeds  to  the  maximum  rates  for  the  various  sizes  of  drills 
used.  The  importance  of  providing  a  wide  range  of  speeds 
upon  the  drive,  which  are  very  easily  accessible  to  the  opera- 
tor for  this  purpose,  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  Wm.  E. 
Gang  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  appreciated  this  need 
and  have  recently  perfected  a  new  design  of  radial  drill  which 
embodies  the  desirable  feature  of  a  variable-speed  drive,  the 
mechanism  for  which  is  described   in  this  article. 

The  principal  idea  embodied  in  the  design  of  this  device  is 
that  of  affording  a  means  of  getting  a  greater  number  of  driv- 
ing speeds  than  is  usually  obtainable  from  cone-pulleys,  and 
of  facilitating  the  changing  of  speeds.    There  is  one  feature 
which  is  particularly  worthy  of  note:    that  is, 
the  ability  to  reach  and  control  the  speeds  di- 
rectly from  one  point  without  having  to  operate 
a  number  of  levers  at  different  parts  of  the  ma- 
chine in  connection  with  an  index  plate.     The 
loss  of  time  incident  to  an  arrangement  where 
the  operator  is  required  to  read  a  set  of  direc- 
tions and  then  manipulate  a  number  of  levers 
and  gears  on  different  parts  of  the  machine  in 
accordance  with  those  directions  is  liable  to  be 
considerable. 

The  variable-speed  mechanism  is  illustrated 
in  the  engravings.  Figs.  39  to  42,  and  in  section 
In  Fig.  43.  The  general  principle  mechanically 
of  the  device  is  that  of  making  use  of  several 
trains  of  gears  which  are  capable  of  several  dif- 
ferent gear  combinations,  but  the  system  of 
clutching  and  operating  levers  is  decidedly 
novel.  As  will  be  noticed  in  the  engravings, 
there  are  three  sets  of  gears  of  three  gears 
each,  a  total  of  nine  gears,  giving  nine  speeds, 
and  this  number  is  doubled  by  the  back  gears 
on  the  spindle  of  the  drill.     The  gears,  ABC, 


FIG  39. — NEW  KADIAL  UBILL  WITH  VARIABLE  SPEED  DRIVE. — WM.  E.  GANG    COMPANY. 
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FIG.    40. BEAB  VIEW   OF  TIIE    SPEED   BOX,   SHOWING    CASING    FOR 

IXTEBMEDI.\TE    GEARS. 


FIG.    41. — FRONT   VIEW   OF   SPEED   BOX.    SHOWING   OPERATING   LEVERS 

AND    SPEED    INDEX. 


are  mounted  loosely  on  shaft  S,  and  gears,  D  E  and  F,  are      journals  at  the  ends  and  are  free  to  slide  through  the  gears 
mounted  loosely  on  shaft  S'.    Shafts,  S  and  S',  are  carried  in      and  journals.    The  intermediate  gears,  X  T  and  Z,  are  fast  on 


^ 
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I  shaft  and  mesh  respectively  with  A  D,  B  E  and  C  F.    This 
4ves  three  trains,  thus,  AXD,  BYE,  and  CZF. 

The  shafts,  S  and  S',  carry  friction  rings,  O  and  O',  which 
•ire  operated  by  means  of  the  sliding  wedges,  W,  and  loose  col- 
lars, G  and  G';  ring,  O,  engages  in  the  bores  of  gears,  A  B  and 
C,  and  O'  in  the  bores  of  gears,  D  E  and  F.  The  driving  pulley, 
P,  has  a  long  hub  which  is  joumaled  in  the  frame,  H,  and 
bracket,  I,  and  is  feathered  on  shaft,  S.  The  dogs,  Q  and  Q', 
act  as  fulcrums  for  the  levers,  L  and  L',  being  loosely  mounted 


of  shaft,  K,  and  segments,  T  and  U,  connected  to  handle,  N. 
When  haiidle,  N,  Is  in  position  for  the  speed  required,  the  lever, 
M,  is  drawn  to  the  position,  2,  as  indicated  by  the  full  lines, 
in  Fig.  43.  This  movement  locates  the  friction  clutches  in  the 
proper  gears  to  give  the  required  speed,  and  the  friction 
clutches  are  then  set  by  means  of  levers,  L  and  L'.  The  speeds 
available  for  the  different  adjustments  of  drum,  R,  are  indi- 
cated by  numbers  on  the  case  near  handle,  N,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
40  and  41. 

The  friction  rings  are  operated  by  taper  keys,  as  shown  at 
W,  in  the  clutch  detail  in  Fig.  43.  The  action  of  the  lever,  L 
or  L',  is  to  force  the  keys  forward  and  spread  the  ring,  O  or  O', 
until  it  engages  with  the  gear  surrounding  it.  The  method  of 
retaining  the  friction  rings  in  their  places  upon  shafts,  S  and 
S',  by  means  of  a  taper  pin,  as  shown  in  the  detail  view,  is 
decidedly  interesting. 

The  design  of  this  device  displays  remarkable  ingenuity.  It 
is  very  easily  operated  and  embraces  a  wide  speed  range,  giv- 
ing as  it  does  a  range  of  25  to  400  revolutions  per  minute  at  the 
spindle.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that  this  mechanism  has 
been  in  service  for  a  very  considerable  time  with  very  satis- 
factory results  and  has  proven  very  effective. 


H..     42. — INTERIOB    VIEW    OF     SPEED     BOX,     SHOWING     SLOTTED    CON- 

TBOUJNO  DRUM. 


Most  satisfactory  performance  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers 
on  the  "Marietta"  is  recorded  by  Ensign  Henry  C.  Dinger,  U. 
S.  N.,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Xaval  Engi- 
yieers.  The  performance  of  this  vessel  in  the  famous  run  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  Cuba  in  the  recent  war  was  sufficient  to 
establish  a  record  for  these  boilers,  but  since  that  time  the 
ship  has  been  in  continuous  service  in  the  waters  of  China  and 
the  Philippines.  "Probably  no  vessel  in  the  navy  during  the 
past  five  years  has  steamed  as  many  miles,  for  the  'Marietta' 
has  logged  over  80,000  knots  during  that  period."  The  repairs 
have  been  surprisingly  light  and  they  have  nearly  all  been  done 
by  the  ship's  boilermaker  and  his  helpers.    This  country  has 


^ 


s 


a 


Gear  Shaft 


FIG    43. — SECTIONAL   VIEW    OF   SPEED   BOX,    SHOWING    ARRANGEMENT   OF  (JEAR  TRAINS  AND  DETAILS  OF  FRICTION  CLUTCHES. 


between  collars  on  shafts  S  and  S',  and  have  projections  which 
engage  in  the  grooves  in  drum,  R;    see  Figs.  42  and  43. 

The  drum,  R,  which  is  feathered  on  shaft,  K,  has  one  an- 
nular groove  turned  near  the  end  connecting  with  six  long  and 
six  short  longitudinal  grooves.  The  splined  shaft,  K,  jour- 
naled  at  J,  carries  a  gear  segment,  T,  fast  on  one  end,  by 
which  drum,  R,  on  the  other  end,  is  rotated.  Gear  segment, 
T,  meshes  with  another  gear  segment,  U,  which  is  mounted 
loosely  on  the  journal  of  frame,  H'.  This  arrangement  is  such 
that  the  projections  on  the  dogs,  Q  and  Q',  engage  in  slots  on 
opposite  sides  of  drum,  R,  and  the  action  in  indexing  to  obtain 
a  given  speed  is  as  follows: 

Lever,  M,  is  drawn  to  position,  1,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  Fig.  43,  thereby  sliding  the  drum,  R,  which  by  means 
of  the  grooves  engaging  the  dogs,  Q  and  Q',  draws  shafts,  S 
and  S',  with  it  The  friction  clutches  are  now  in  gears,  C  and 
F,  and  the  projections  on  dogs,  Q  and  Q',  being  in  the  annular 
groove  In  drum,  R,  permits  the  drum  to  be  revolved  by  means 


not  only  escaped  the  uncomfortable  and  expensive  experience 
of  some  other  nations  in  the  boiler  question,  but  we  seem  to 
be  ready  to  begin  a  development  which  promises  successful 
and  entirely  satisfactory  results  and  with  no  expensive  failures 
to  live  down.  This  record  of  the  "Marietta"  is  remarkable, 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  water  tube  boilers  in  other  classes  of  exacting  service. 


The  real  desideratum  which  is  achieved  by  the  application 
of  electric-motor  driving  is  the  increased  output  from  the  ma- 
chinery— ^this  far  outweighs  in  importance  the  several  other 
advantages  incidental  to  electric  driving,  such  as  the  saving  of 
head-room,  the  absence  of  long  lines  of  shafting,  the  avoidance 
of  power  wastes,  etc.  In  reality  economy  of  power  is  of  little 
importance,  inasmuch  as  its  value,  whether  furnished  by  shaft- 
ing or  by  a  motor,  is  nearly  negligible  when  compared  with  the 
importance  of  increased  proda<^ 
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in'  drilling  iu;iihiuf.s  the  capjuiiy  of  thf  tool  ia  larg^'ly 
(Jepemleiit  upon  the  rapidity  and  acturai  y  wiili  wliiib  the 
drivinj;  s|Kfd  may  be  «hans«Ml  for  adjiistinR  drill  siiindle 
speeds  to  tht>  iiiaxiimiiu  rates  for  th«'  various  sizts  of  drills 
used.  The  iinportante  of  providing  a  wide  raii^e  »>l  speeds 
upon  the  drive,  which  are  very  easily  aeeessihle  to  the  opera- 
tor for  this  purpose,  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  Wm.  K. 
Gang  Company,  Cintinnati,  Ohio,  have  api)ret  iated  this  need 
and  have  reeently  jwrfected  a  new  design  of  radial  drill  whicli 
embodi«'s  the  desirable  feature  of  a  variable-speed  drive,  the 
mechanism    for   which    is  described   in  this   article.    /•  •     '.  V';; 

The  princii)al  idea  embodied  in  the  design  of  this  device  Is 
that  of  affording  a  means  of  getting  a  greater  number  of  driv- 
ing speeds  than  is  us)ially  obtainable  from  cone-j)ulleys.  and 
of  facilitating  the  changing  of  speeds.     There  is  one  feature 
which   is  particularly   worthy  of  note:     that  is, 
the  ability  to  roach  anrl  control  the  speeds  di- 
rectly from  one  point  without  having  to  operate 
a  number  of  levers  at  different  parts  of  the  ma- 
ehint!  in  connertion  willi  an   index  plate.     The 
loss  of  time  incident  to  an  arrangement  where 
the  op*^rator  is  recpiired  to  read  a  set  of  direc- 
tions and  then  manipulate  a  number  of  levers 
and  gears  on  different  parts  of  the  machine  in 
accordame  with  tho«e  directions  is  liable  to  be 
t«ujsiderable. 

The  variable-si)eed  mechanism  is  illustrated 
in  the  engravings.  Figs.  30  to  42.  and  in  se<'tion 
in  Fig.  43.  The  general  principle  mechanically 
of  the  device  is  that  of  nuiking  use  of  several 
trains  of  gears  which  are  capable  of  several  dif- 
ferent gear  combinations,  but  the  };ysiem  of 
clutching  and  operating  levers  is  decidedly 
novel.  As  will  be  noticed  in  the  engravings, 
there  are  three  sets  of  gears  «d'  three  gears 
each,  a  total  of  nine  gears,  giving  nine  si)eeds. 
and  this  number  is  doubled  by  the  ba<  U  gears 
on  the  spindle  of  the  drilL     The  gears.   .\IK'. 


IK.  39.—  M  \v  i;\t)i\i.  i)i:ii.i  Wtrn  VARt.vijTi:  si'Kkii  ukivk.-^wm.  e.  gang 


COM  PAN*. 


no.  40.-^rf:.mi  ^^v\v  ok  tftK  stkih  roX.  sikwim:  cASive:  mi! 

IN  THliMKIil  VIE    (.KAIiS. 


HI..  41. — n;o\r  \u:\\   ok  si'i;ki>  itox.  smowini.  mcikahm.  i.ivkks 

A\i»  si'KKo  ixntx. 


mre  mounted  loosely  on  shaft  S,  and  gears,  D  E  and  F,  are      journals  at  the  ends  and  are  free  to  slide  through  the  gears 
mounted  loosely  on  shaft  S'.     Shafts,  S  and  S',  are  carried  in      and  journals.     The  intermediate  gears,  X  Y  and  Z,  are  fast  on 
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.  shaft  and  mesh  respectively  with  A  D,  B  E  and  C.F,    Thta 

ives  three  trains,  thus.  AXD.  BYE,  and  CZF.  -     - 

The  shafts.  S  and  S',  carr>'  friction  rings.  O  and  O'.  which 
ro  operated  by  moans  of  the  sliding  wedges.  W.  and  loose  col- 
iTP.  G  and  G';  ring,  O.  engages  in  the  bores  of  gears,  A  B  an«l 
.  ;uid  O'  in  the  bores  of  gears,  D  E  and  F.    The  driving  pulley. 

-P.  has  a  hnig  hub  which  is  joumaled  In  the  frame,  H,  and 
ia.k»^t.  I.  and  is  feathered  on  shaft.  S.     The  dogs.  Q  and  Q'. 

,.u(  as  fulcnims  for  the  levers.  L  and  L'.  !)eing  loosely  mounted 


of  shaft,  It,  and  segments,  T  and  XT,  cotinieieted  to  handle.  N. 

When  handle,  N,  is  in  position  for  the  speed  required,  the  lever. 
M,  is  drawn  to  the  position.  2.  as  indicated  by  the  full  lines, 
in  Fig.  4.'i.  This  movement  Uvatws  the  friction  dutihes  in  the 
proper  gears  to  give  the  required  speed,  and  tht-  friction 
clutches  are  then  set  by  means  of  levers,  I.,  and  L".  The  speeds 
available  for  the  different  adjustments  of  drum,  R.  are  indi- 
cated by  numbers  on  the  case  near  handle,  N.  as  shown  in  Figs. 
40  and  41. 

The  friction  rings  are  operated  by  taper  keys,  as  shown  at 
W,  in  the  clutch  detail  in  Fig.  43.  The  action  of  the  lever.  L 
or  L'.  is  to  force  the  keys  forward  and  spread  the  ring.  O  or  O', 
until  it  engages  with  the  gear  surrounding  it.  The  method  of 
retaining  the  friction  rings  in  their  places  uf>on  shafts.  S  and 
S',  by  means  of  a  taper  pin.  as  shown  in  the  detail  Tiew.  is 

decidedly  interesting.  ;•;  :  ^^^.^K  ■^'  X.'-^w--./l:^  :■.  ^■'^■'.  ^'^^ 
The  design  of  this  device  displays  remarkable  Ingehuity.  tt ' 
is  verv'  easily  operated  and  embra<es  a  wide  speed  range,  giv- 
ing as  it  does  a  range  of  25  to  400  revolutions  per  minute  at  the 
spin<lle.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that  this  meehanism  hai» 
been  in  service  for  a  very  considerable  time  with  very  satis- 
factory results  and  has  provea  very  e-ffecttve. 


11*.  —  iMi;rMoi{   viKW   OF    spekd    nox,    siiowixo   SLOtrfct*  coK- 

..  ,^   .      -   .:...-'  ■■-  ..    .  TBOIXINO  OBUM^  v;  ■...:.:,■  o"  ■■":.. '- 


Most  satisfactory  performance  of  Babcock  &  WiJ«'ox  boilers 
on  the  •Marietta"  is  recorded  by  Elusign  Henry  C  Dinger.  U. 
S.  X.,  in  the  ./oiirvat nf  the  Am>'ri(yin  Siiri^'ttf  nf  \mal  F.nni- 
nerm.  The  perlornian*  »■  of  this  vessel  in  the  famous  run  from 
the  Pa»ific  Coast  to  Cnba  in  the  recent  war  was  sufficient  tin 
establish  a  reroi'd  for  these  iKJilers.but  srfnce  thai  lime  the 
sliip  has  been  in  loiitiuuous  service  in  the  waters  of  Cliina  and 
the  Philippines.  "  rr(;l)ably  no  vessel  in  the  navy  during  the 
past  five  years  has  steamed  as  many  miles,  for  the  "Marietta' 
has  logged  over  80.000  knots  during  that  period."  The  repairs 
have  been  surprisingly  light  and  they  have  nearly  all  been  done 
b^'  the  ship^'s  boilermaker  and  bis  Jieipers.    This  couatry  has 


Xi  '^v^^■ :. 


FIG    43. —  SKC'TIOX.^L    VIEW    OF   STOKn   WOX,    SHOW-IN«r  -ARRASttEilENT  W"  wlJAB  TRAtV 


between  rnllars  on  shafts  S  and  S'.  and  have  projections  whicli 
engage  in   th<'  grooves   in  ilrtiin,   R:     see  Figs.   42   and   43. 

The  drum,  R,  which  is  feathered  on  shaft.  K.  has  one  an- 
nular groove  turned  near  the  end  «'onnecting  with  six  long  and 
six  short  longitudinal  grooves.  The  splined  shaft.  K,  jour- 
tialed  at  J.  carries  a  gear  segment.  T,  fast  on  one  end,  by 
which  drum.  R.  on  the  other  end.  is  rotated.  Gear  segment. 
T.  meshes  with  another  gear  segment,  U,  which  is  mounted 
i<iose!y  on  the  journal  of  frame.  H'.  This  arrangement  is  stub 
that  the  projections  on  the  dogs,  Q  and  Q'.  engage  in  slots  on 
opposite  sides  of  drum,  R,  and  the  action  in  indexing  to  obtain 
a  given  speed  is  as  follows:  ::;^.  ^'■■i''^-'/:''''H-^-':^'/.-'\'''-:.i:^'^-^-'^--'^^- 

I^ver,  M.  is  drawn  to  position,  1,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  Fig.  43,  thereby  sliding  the  dnim,  R,  which  by  means 
of  the  grooves  engaging  the  dogs,  Q  and  Q',  draws  shafts,  S 
and  S',  with  it  The  friction  clutches  are  now  in  gears,  C  and 
V,  and  the  projections  on  dogs,  Q  and  Q',  being  in  the  annular 
groove  in  drum,  R,  permits  the  drum  to  be  revolved  by  means 


iibt  only  escaped  the  iincomfbrliib!^  aiid  expensive  exp*fr!«nc« 

of  som«-  other  nations  in  the  boiler  question,  btit  we  seem  to 
te  ready  to  beSin  a  development  which  promises  successful 
and  entirely  .satisfa«tory  results  and  with  no  exi)ensive  failures 
to  live  flown.  This  record  of  the  "Marietta"  is  remarkable, 
and  it  sboubi  l)e  borne. in  mind  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  water  tube  boilers  ih  other  classes  of  exacting  service,  ' 


The  real  desideratum  which  is  achieved  by  the  application 
of  electric-motor  driving  is  the  Increased  output  from  the  ma- 
chinery— ^this  far  outweighs  in  Importance  the  several  other 
advantages  incidental  to  electric  driving,  sueh  as  the  saving  of 
head  room,  the  absence  of  long  lines  of  shafting,  the  a\1oidanc© 
of  power  wastes,  etc.  In  reality  economy  of  power  is  of  littl* 
Importance,  inasmuch  as  its  value,  whether  furnished  by  shaft- 
ing or  by  a  motor,  is  nearly  negligible  when  compared  with  the 
importance  of  increased  product. 


\ 
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INSTRUCTION  CAR. 


Atchison,  Topeka,  ft  Santa  Fe  Railway. 


The  Santa  Fe  has  recently  equipped  a  new  instruction  car, 
the  arrangement  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  plan. 
A  postal  car  50  feet  long  was  rebuilt  for  this  purpose  and  it 


Quantzintecomatzin  is  the  name  of  a  car  operated  by  the 
American  Tourist  Association.  This  car  is  said  to  have  the 
usual  number  of  truss  rods,  but  there  must  be  some  concealed 
steel  work  in  the  frame  in  order  to  carry  such  an  extraor- 


dinary   load.      "What's    iu    a   name^ 
everything  in  this  one. 


There   appears    to    be 


•      '                                             SkUou  jf  Ne«  V  K-'i  Triple  V»l«« 
,, 4»U  Oi.r  EulSllU  -^    -^J^^_-- ,         ,- 

»»-tlo«Croibj  M'  I  I.  V  i;  Li.,l<i   l'al.l«) 

3.^ 


I    iy  Ktii-KHw 
.^  -  -         —  -  _ 
Wurl^iti.'  Sw.'ti.'ituf 
V;U\c  V    i'rrt^ht  Cm  BnJU 

New  Style  Ton  luL-t..r»  V»lv«        ( t'^Jer  TftUW ) 


Aclcr*cti«    J4d  llcatl  Li^ht 


Ienu4  Vitloiiar 

lU  Frai.-Ut  Cu  lln'us 


4  [ilia  uf 
Lu.ii, 


Sntigu  ut  Wcsliii jliuuM  TrlpU  \ 

^""  HU'h  S|>m1  Hnkt  K<Krwirs    {  '-•  ". 

(,OK.r  il.il)  (  H  I  S» 


contains  an  unusual  equipment  of  apparatus,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  Is  working  mechanism,  and  this  is  accompanied 
by  other  apparatus  sectioned  in 
order  to  facilitate  instruction. 
Notations  on  the  plan  indicate 
the  location  and  description  of 
the  apparatus,  making  a  list  of 
the  features  of  the  equipment  un- 
necessary. It  includes  the  high- 
speed brake,  electric  headlight 
and  turbine,  injectors,  and  the 
ordinary  brakes.  As  this  road 
has  a  large  amount  of  electric- 
lighting  apparatus  for  passenger 
cars  with  generators  driven  from 
the  axle,  a  generator  is  placed  in 
the  car  for  instruction  purposes. 
About  100  cars  are  now  running 
on  this  road  with  "axle  light." 
Instead  of  being  lumg  from  the 
truck  in  the  usual  way,  this  gen- 
erator is  mounted  on  the  floor  of 
the  car  so  that  it  may  be  studied 
and  described.  It  also  serves  to 
light  the  car,  and  represents  the 
equipment  as  it  is  actually  in 
use.  Instead  of  providing  a 
compressor,  this  car  is  supplied 
with  compressed  air  from  a  loco- 
motive or  from  the  yard  piping 
systems  at  terminals  where  it  is 
stationed.     We   are   indebted   to 

Mr.  G.  R.  Henderson,  formerly  superintendent  of  motive  power, 
for  this  information. 


AIR   BRAKE    I 
ATCHISON,   TOl'KKA 


NSTKUCTION 
&    SANTA   FE 


CAR. 
KAII.WAY. 


MOTOR-DRIVEN    MACHINE    TOOLS. 


The.  Latest    Practice    in    Applying    Individual    Drives    to 
.  ^"  Shapers. 


In  the  July  issue  there  were  illustrated,  in  an  article  appear- 
ing under  the  above  heading,  a  number  of  interesting  applica- 
tions of  motor  driving  to  shapers.  We  have  often  heard  the 
opinion  offered  that  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  attempt  the 
application  of  motor-driving  to  tools  as  small  as  shapers,  but 
the  importance  that  is  coming  to  be  attached  to  this  use  of 
motor-driving  can  best  be  judged  from  the  number  of  motor- 
driven  shapers  that  are  being  developed  by  the  most  promi- 
nent machine-tool  builders.  In  this  article  are  supplemented 
further  interesting  examples  of  motor-drive  applications  to 
shapers,  for  both  constant-speed  and  variable-speed  driving. 

The  upper  engraving  on  page  291  represents  two  views  of  a 
very  interesting  type  of  motor-drive  that  the  Hendey  Machine 
Company,    Torrlngton,    Conn.,   are   applying   to   their    pillar 


shapers.  The  shaper  here  illustrated  is  the  24-in.  Hendey  rack 
shaper  with  friction-clutch  drive.  The  support  for  the  motor 
is  very  conveniently  provided  for  by  a  small  cast  iron  bracket 
which  is  bolted  to  the  rear  of  the  machine's  frame,  thus  in  no 
way  necessitating  any  alteration  in  the  construction  of  the 
tool.  This  bracket  is  provided  with  V-ways  and  an  adjusting 
screw  to  permit  of  moving  the  motor  foot-plate  for  tightening 
the  belts.  A  valuable  feature  of  this  method  of  mounting  the 
motor  is  that  of  the  small  amount  of  additional  working  space 
required  by  the  tool  when  thus  equipped. 

The  motor  used  in  this  drive  is  a  2-h.p.  direct-current  multi- 
polar motor,  of  the  back-geared  type,  built  by  the  Northern 
Electrical  Manufacturing  Company,  Madison,  Wis.  The  back- 
geared  motor  is  particularly  advantageous  for  driving  a  rack 
shaper,  as  while  the  low  speed  of  the  back-gear  shaft  is  adapted 
for  the  forward,  or  cutting  stroke  of  the  ram,  the  high  speed 
of  the  armature  shaft  is  directly  applicable  to  the  quick-return 
motion  of  the  ram,  and  the  directions  of  rotation  harmonize. 
This  is  carried  out  In  the  drive  by  belting  from  the  armature 
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shaft  direct  to  the  quick-return  pulley  and  from  the  back  shaft 

lirect  to  the  forward-motion  pulley,  the  necessity  of  crossing 

Melts  being  thus  dispensed  with  entirely.    The  back-shaft  speed 

;5  properly  reduced  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  same  sized  driv- 

ng  pulley  as  regularly  used,  thus  affording  full  power  to  the 

utting  stroke.    Two  different  cutting  speeds  are  also  available 

>it  the  ram  by  means  of  the  two-stepped  cone  pulleys  on  the 

forward-motion  drive. 

The  motor  operates  at  a  constant  speed,  at  its  maximum 
efficiency;  it  is  controlled  by  a  main  switch  and  a  starting  box 
at  the  right  side  of  the  frame,  conveniently  accessible  to  the 
operator.  The  starting  box  is  covered  by  a  small  hooded  shelf 
for  protection  from  metal  chips,  dirt,  etc.,  from  falling  upon 
it,  as  shown.  The  sizes  of  motors  recommended  by  the  Hen- 
dey  Company  for  their  various  sizes  of  shapers  are  as  follows: 

Size   of   Shaper 15  in.       20  in.       24  in.       28  in. 

Horse  Power  of  Motor One        Two       Two      Three 

The  engraving  on  page  292  illustrates  a  very  interest- 
ing motor-drive  application  upon  a  shaper  which  is  similar 


The  motor  used  for  this  drive  is  also  a  constant-speed  direct- 
current  motor,  being  in  this  case  furnished  by  the  General 
Electric  Company.  It  is  controlled  by  a  starting  box  and  main 
switch,  both  of  which  are  located  on  the  right  side  of  the 
frame  for  convenient  access  to  the  operator.  The  drive  is 
further  made  flexible  by  the  use  of  a  friction-clutch  on  the 
countershaft  for  starting  and  stopping  the  machine  independ- 
ent of  the  motor.  The  reciprocating  motion  is  obtained  for 
the  ram  by  open  and  cross  belts  and  special  automatic-reliev- 
ing clutches,  the  driving  pulleys  being  proportioned  for  a 
quick-return  stroke  of  3  to  1. 

The  principle  for  which  this  shaper  is  particularly  noted  is 
that  of  the  "drawing"  cut,  whereby  the  thrust  of  the  cut  is 
placed  directly  against  the  column  of  the  machine,  thereby 
having  a  tendency  of  drawing  the  bearings  closer  together  and 
making  the  machine  more  accurate.  The  construction  of  the 
machine  is  such  that  it  will  work  close  to  a  line  and  will  re- 
verse at  the  extremity  of  its  stroke  without  shock  or  jar.  It 
is  of  the  geared  type  and  gives  an  even  motion  through  the 


LEl-T   AND    BIOHT-HANI)    VIEWS    OF    MOTOK-DKIVEX    24-IX.  HEXUEY-XORTOX    RACK    SlIATEK. — HEJSDEY    M.\CUIXE    COMPANY. 


VAKIABLE-Sl'EED    (iEARED    DRIVE,    16-IX.    SMITH    &    MILLS    CRANK 

SHAPER     .\T     THE    WORKS     OF     THE     BULLOCK     E1£CTBIC     & 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 


>AUIAULE-SPEE1>   tiEAKEU    DKIVE    Ul-ON    THE    "QUICK-STBOKE"    bUAPER 
BIXLT   BY   liOULD    &   EBERHABDT. 


to  the  above  in  principle.  The  machine  shown  Is  the  30-in. 
geared,  draw-cut  shaper,  built  by  the  Morton  Manufacturing 
Company,  Muskegon  Heights,  Mich.  The  motor  in  this  case 
also  is  supported  by  a  bracket  at  the  rear  of  the  frame,  al- 
though no  motor  adjustment  for  belt  tightening  is  here  neces- 
sary. The  drive  is  made  through  a  countershaft  which  is 
permanently  mounted  above  the  pillar  upon  a  neat  bracket  or 
stand. 


entire  cutting  stroke.  The  gearing  throughout  is  cut  from 
the  solid,  and  the  stroke  is  adjusted  by  tappets  on  a  circular 
disc.  On  ordinary  cast  iron  work  a  cut  1  in.  deep  with  1-13-in. 
feed  is  carried  by  this  machine  with  ease. 

The  Morton  Manufacturing  Company  have  made  several 
experiments  in  applying  motor  drives  to  their  different  tools 
and  have  always  found  it  advisable  to  employ  a  belt  drive 
from  the  motor  for  their  particular  line  of  tools.    They  use 


.'■■■■i' 
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INSTRUCTION  CAR. 


Atchison,  Topeka,  &  Santa  F©  Railway. 


The  Santa  Fe  lias  recently  eqviipped  a  new  instruction  car, 
the  arrangement  of  which  is  shown  in  the  aoconii»anyin«  i»Ian. 
A  postal  car  50  feet  long  was  rebuilt  for  this  purpose  and  it 


Quantziiitecomatzin  is  the  name  of  a  car  operated  by  the 
Amoriraii  Tourist  Association.  This  car  is  said  to  have  the 
usual  nuinher  of  truss  rods,  but  there  must  be  some  concealed 
steel   work  in  the  frame  in  order  to  carry  such   an  extraor- 


iliiiMi.s     load.      "Wliai's    in 
everyihiui;   in   this  one.   ... 


a    name 


There    a|i|)cai's    to  Jje: 


..-•.■.-,1. 
-J.-'.    -Ji 
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Urit^it^Urakc: 


.  frii'Ut  Unk* 
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i;livUMr  TripU'  VaU« 


^ 


,».A. 


contains  an  unusual  equipment  of  apparatus,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  is  working  mechanism,  and  this  is  acconipani»(l 

Uy   other  ai(i)aratus  sectiout'd   iu 
;,pirder    to    facilitate    instruction.  1  vr'..   !  •■  .  i-'  •    .i; .    ^  '  ."- 

/Notations   on    the    plan    indicate  v. 

the    Iixatiou    ami    description    of 

the  apparatus,  making;  a   list   of 

the  features  of  the  ecpiipnieut  un- 

ioeiessary.      it  includes  the  hij;h- 

speed     brake,    ele<tric     lieadli^rlit 

and    lurbine.    iujei  lors.   and    tiie 

ordinary    biakes.      As    this    road 

lia.s   a    iarjie   anioiiiit    of   electric 

lifihiJii.ii  apparatus  for  passenger 

cars  with  generators  ilriveti  from 

the  a.xic.  a  gem-rator  is  placed  in 
[the  lar  lor  instruction  ptirposes. 

About   loo  cars  are  now  running 

on    this    road    with   "axle   light." 

Instead  of  iteing  luing  from  the 

iru«-k  in  the  usual  way,  this  gen- 
erator is  mounted  on  the  floor  of 
"the  car  so  that  it  may  be  studied 

and  described.      It  also  serves  to 

light  the  car,  ami  represents  thp 

equipment    as.it    is    actually    in 

nse.        Instead     of    providing    a 
'compressor,  this  car  is  sui)plied 

with  tompressed  air  from  a  loco- 
motive or  from  the  yard  piping 

systems  at  terminals  where  it  is 

staliotied.      We   are    indebted    to 

Mr.  (;.  i{.  H«Miderson,  formerly  suj>eriniendent  ol  motive  p«»\\er; 

for  this  information.  ^-^^^r- ;^.   .;'^'  /•:,':/ -^.    .  ; 


AH 


■     All;   i!i;\Kt:    i.\^ri:i  crioN    cab.         ;. 
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MOTOR-DRIVEN    MACHINE    TOOLS. 


TilK      LAiKSt     PliACTIt'E     TTSr'     Al'I'l.YINO     J.>pl\lULAL      IJIUVK.S      lO 

■■■^i:':  -  'PyJ\ '::::■' /'''-'^r::        Su.u'ebs.  .■  'vV"..:'  /■/■■.■■■/■.•■-'■  -^C'^  y.'~''' 

In  flit-  .Tuiy  issue  there  were  illustrated,  in  an  arti«-le  appear- 
ing under  ilie  above  beading,  a  number  of  interesting  applica 
ti<»ns  of  motor  driving  to  shapers.  We  have  often  beard  the 
o|)inion  offered  that  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  attetiipt  the 
a|>plication  of  motor-driving  to  tf)ols  as  small  as  sbapers,  but 
TJie  importance  that  is  coming  to  be  attached  ti>  this  use  of 
motor-driving  can  best  be  judgetl  from  th*-  number  of  tiiotor- 
driven  shapers  that  are  being  developed  by  the  most  promi- 
nent machine-tool  builders.  In  this  article  are  supplemented 
further  interesting  examples  of  motor-drive  applications  to 
shapers,  for  both  constant-speed  and  variable-speed  driving. 

The  tipper  engraving  on  page  291  represents  two  views  of  a 
very  inten»st.ing  type  of  motor-drive  that  the  Hendey  Machine 
Company,    Torrington,    Conn.,    are    applying   to    their    pillar 


shapers.  Tlu-  shaper  here  ilbjstrat,ed  is  the  iM-in.  Hend«>y  rack-, 
shapcr  with  friction  clutch  drive.  The  support  for  the  motor 
is  very  conveniently  provided  for  by  a  small  cast  iron  bracket 
which  is  bolted  to  the  rear  of  the  machine's  frame,  thus  in  no 
way  necessitating  any  alteration  in  the  construction  of  the 
tool.  This  brjK  ket  is  |»r«>vided  with  V'-ways  and  an  adjusting 
screw  to  permit  of  moviug  the  motor  foot  plate  lor  tigbtenin^ 
the  belts.  A  vahtable  feature  of  this  method  of  mounting  the 
motor  is  that  of  the  small  amount  of  additional  working  space 
required  by  the  tool  when  thus  equipped. 

The  motor  used  in  this  drive  is  a  2-h.p.  direct-current  multi- 
polar motor,  of  the  back-geared  type,  btiilt  by  the  Northern 
lOlectrical  Manufacturing  Company,  Madison,  Wis.  The  back- 
geared  motor  is  particularly  advantageous  for  driving  a  rack 
.«haper,  as  while  the  low  speed  of  the  back-gear  shaft  is  adapted 
for  the  forward,  or  cutting  stroke  of  the  ram.  the  high  speed 
of  the  armature  shaft  is  directly  applicable  to  the  quick-return 
motion  of  the  ram,  and  the  directions  of  rotation  harmonize. 
This  is  carried  out  in  the  drive  by  belting  from  the  armature 
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-(^liaft  direct  to  the  (lulfk-retHrn  pulley  and  from  the  back  shaft 

.'Ji*^'t  to  the  lorwaid-iuotiou  imlloy,  tlu'  nect-s-sity  of  trossing 

.llrt  beiiiK  thus  rfi.spensed  with  entirely.    The  back-shaft  speed 

juoixTly  reduced  to  admit  of  tlie  use  of  the  same  sized  driv- 

iu  pulh\v  as  regularly  used,  thus  affording  full   iiower  to  the 

uMiiiK  stroke.    Two  different  cuttinti;  speeds  are  also  available 

°;it  the  ram  by  means  of  the  two-stepped  cone  pulleys  on  the 

;rbrward-nioti(Hi  drive,  A;;;    :\^.^.- : ^.J-:../y  j^.  ■■    ".;:.•:..■-,;:.•.■:'  r^'^;?v. 

t  TJ>''  motor  operates  at  a  constant  speed,  at  Its  maximum 

•'ifiiien«\v;  it  is  controlled  by  a  main  switch  and  a  starting  box 

'St 'the  right  side  of  the  frame,  conveniently  accessible  to  the 

'operator.    The  starting  box  Is  covered  by  a  small  hooded  shelf 

for  protection  from  metnl  chips,  dirt,  etc.,  from  failing  upon 

.tt,  as  shown.     The  sizes  of  motors  recommended  by  the  Hen- 

dey  Company  for  their  various  sizes  of  shapers  are  as  follows: 


SiJie   of    Shaper.  ,*'>  .".V. 
Horse  Power  of  Motor. 


;. .     15  In.      20  in;      24  In.      28  In. 
..V     One        Two       Two      Three 

■  The    engraving    on    pagf    2!>2    illustrates    a    very    interest- 
■iMK    inolor-drive   application    ui)on    a    shaper   which    is    similar 


The  motor  used  for  this  drive  Is  Also  a  wrist  a  ti,  -i..eci  ait»6Ct' 
current  motor,  being  in  this  case  furuisImMl  by  this  (Jenerq.1 
Electric  Company.  It  is  <ontroli^U  by;d  stariins  boS  ajid  main 
switch,  both  of  which  ace  located  on  tiic!r»jght$:ide  of  the 
frame  for  convenient  access  to  the  operator.-  The  drive  is 
further  made  flexible  by  the  tise  of  a  frTrti«jiv-clui.ch  on  the 
countershaft  for  starting  and  stopping  tlie  riiachlne  indepcad- 
ent  of  the  motor.  The  reciprocating  xnotron:  is  ol>tained  for 
the  ram  by  open  and  cross  belts  and  ^pe<-ial  ant ojiiatic-relieY- 
ing  clutches,  the  driving  pulie-ys  i^ein^.  propoFtiuncd  for  ^. 
quick-return  stroke  of  3  to  1.  :^^  ^ -./   -v  •  i  ;j  ;  :■-:;[      t  ^ '  >   '■ 

The  principle  for  which  thia  shJ^ier  i$.. particularly  net e«l  ia^ 
that  of  the  '•Jrawing"  cut.  whereby  the  i-hrvist  of  thfe  cut  is 
placed  directly  agaiu.st  the  column  of  the  machine,  thoreby 
having  a  lepdency  of  drawing  the  beajings  cloitertoscthtr  an^ 
making  the  machine  mtkre  accurate.  The  cohstrurti^n  of  the; 
machine  is  such  that  it  will  work  do^.  to  a  line  and  will  J"^-- 
verse  at  thr*  extremity  of  its  stroke  withatttfehock  or  jar.  Jt- 
is  of  the  gearefl  tvv>e  atid  gives  an  even  motion  through  tjhe 


.'   -«■•' 


.  1--     y    'f'  . 


/.  ■  •:'''•'.'  '■    •f-K- 


1 11  r  \M>  iMt.ti  I  ii.vxii  vit:ws  <«•'  MOToK-nKixK-v  24-tN.  n>;.M»KV-.\oRTO.\  r.vck  >ii  \l.•K^^— iiKi^iitY  sixtrHi^i^^  tojipi^V, "A^ 
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e^M.VrtiK 


to  the  aluiVe  !n  princ1j»le;  The  machine  shown  Is  the  30-ln. 
geared,  draW-cut  shaper,  built  by  the  Morton  Manufacturing 
Company,  Muskegon  Heights.  Mich.  The  motor  in  this  case 
also  is  supported  by  a  bracket  at  the  rear  of  the  frame,  al- 
though no  motor  adjustment  for  belt  tightening  is  here  neces- 
t-ary.  The  drive  is  made  through  a  countershaft  which  is 
permanently  mounted  above  the  pillar  upon  a  neat  bracket  or 

stand.  ■>■:- •■i '  ■■  .■  V-  -  ■  ■•■'■:  v:--:  ■'^■-  '■■;-^"--  ■^:-;  ^i^a.  •>-vK-. 


entire  cutting  Stroke.  ThA.iKParing  throtliEhmtt  iS  ctit  IroiB 
the  solid,  and  the  stroke  is  adjusUMi  by  tappets  on  a  circular 
disc.  On  ordinary  cast  iron  work  a  cut  1  in.  deep  with  l:13jti. 
feed  is  carried  by  this  machine  with  eaa^^^-^^^^^v^ 

The   Morton    Mannfa<tiiring   Company   have,    mad^   several 

experiments  in  applying  motor  drives  to  their  different  "topis 

and  have  always  found  it  advisable  to  employ  a  belt  drive 

-from  the  motor  for  their  particular  line  of  tools.    They  use 
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friction  clutches  for  obtaining  the  reciprocating  motion  for 
shapers  and  find  that  they  thus  obtain  better  results,  as  there 
is  a  slight  chance  for  slippage  of  the  belts. 

The  lower  right-hand  engraving  on  page  291  is  an  illustration 
of  the  .latest  type  of  variable-speed  drive  which  has  been  devel- 
oped by  Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  their  new 
"quick-stroke"  shaper.  The  motor  is  in  this  case  very  con- 
veniently mounted  upon  the  rear  of  the  pillar  and  drives  the 
crank-gear  shaft  through  a  rawhide  pinion  on  the  armature 
shaft,  and  a  friction  clutch,  which  is  operated  by  the  large 
handle  at  the  front  of  the  machine.  The  space  occupied  by  the 
drive  is  very  small  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  no  special  bracket 
is  required  to  support  It. 

The  motor  is  a  Storey  variable-speed  motor,  using  field  con- 
trol for  the  range  of  speeds.  It  is  controlled  by  a  main  knife 
switch  and  a  starting  box  at  the  right  of  the  ram,  and  also 
there  is  added  a  rheostat  for  the  field  control  of  speeds.  This 
speed  range  is  doubled  by  a  back-gear  attachment  on  the  driv- 
ing shaft  which  is  easily  operated  by  a  slip  gear  controlled  by 
a  handle  above  the  motor.  The  motor  and  the  entire  range  of 
speeds  are  thus  easily  handled  from  the  front  of  the  machine, 
the  entire  range  of  speeds  available  at  the  ram  of  from  5 
strokes  per  minute  when  back  geared  to  100  strokes  per  minute 
single  geared  being  very  easily  obtainable,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  vary  the  tool  speed  to  best  suit  the  working  con- 
ditions for  performing  short  operations. 

To  make  the  back-gear  change,  the  pinion-shaft  is  un- 
clutched  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  clutch- 
lever  at  the  front  of  the  machine,  which  lever 
operates  also  a  brake,  enabling  the  machine  to 
be  stopped  immediately;  after  throwing  over  the 
slip-gear  for  the  back-gear  the  clutch  is  thrown 
in  again.  The  large  hand-wheel  on  the  outer 
end  of  the  pinion-shaft,  in  front  of  the  clutch, 
gives  a  convenient  hand  movement  of  the  ram 
for  use  In  setting  the  tool.  An  important 
feature  of  the  drive  of  this  tool  is  that  all 
shafts  run  in  cylindrical  bushes  held  in  bored 
seats  in  the  frame,  so  that  they  may  be  cheaply 
and  easily  renewed  without  change  of  the 
original  alignment 

The  remaining  engraving  on  page  291  illus- 
trates a  variable-speed  drive  that  has  been  ap- 
plied to  a  16-in.  Smith  &  Mills  crank-shaper  at 
the  works  of  the  Bullock  Electric  and  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  method 
of  mounting  the  motor  here  used  is  that  of  sup- 
porting it  upon  a  small  cast-iron  platform  at  the  v 
left  of  the  tool  so  as  to  permit  the  motor  to  gear 
direct  with  pinion-shaft  gear.  This  makes  a  very 
simple  and  direct  drive,  and  requires  but  little 
■pace. 

The  motor  Is  one  of  the  standard  type  N 
Bullock  motors,  operating  on  the  multiple- 
voltage  system.  It  has  a  maximum  speed 
of  950  revolutions  per  minute  with  a  voltage  of  250  volts, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  2%-h.p.  The  variable  speeds  are  obtained 
through  the  agency  of  a  multiple-voltage  controller  which  is 
mounted  at  the  right  of  the  ram,  as  shown.  In  this  way  a 
wide  range  of  speeds  Is  available  without  back  gear  or  gear 
changes,  and  It  Is  easily  changed  from  the  front  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

In  the  background  In  the  latter  engraving  is  shown  an  In- 
teresting variable-speed  motor-drive  upon  a  milling  machine 
built  by  the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company.  The  motor, 
a  t3T)e  N  multiple-voltage  Bullock  motor,  is  mounted  upon  a 
bracket  at  the  rear  of  the  headstock  and  is  geared  direct  to 
the  spindle. 


handling  2,500  cars  per  day.  The  plant  is  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio 
This  arrangement  consists  of  three  long  tracks  holding  30, 
33  and  46  cars,  two  short  tracks  used  for  heavy  repairs  holding 
12  cars  each  and  one  short  track  holding  14  cars  for  loading 
and  unloading  material.  The  short  tracks  are  located  between 
the  long  tracks  and  each  end  of  the  building.  There  is  also 
centrally  located  between  the  long  tracks  a  building  216  ft. 
long  and  26  ft.  wide,  a  shed  100  ft.  long  and  16  ft.  wide,  which 
is  used  for  storing  manufactured  material  such  as  couplers, 
bolsters,  end  sills  and  draft  timbers,  a  scrap  bin  50  ft.  long  and 
14  ft.  wide,  also  a  platform  for  storing  wheels;  two  buildings 
60  ft.  long,  9  ft.  wide  and  7  ft.  high,  located  south  of  the 


IDEAL    SMALL    CAR    REPAIR    SHOP. 


Mr.  G.  N.  Dow,  master  car  builder  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railway  at  Cleveland,  presented  before  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association  a  description  of  what  he 
considered  an  Ideal  arrangement  for  a  repair  shop  for  a  yard 
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tracks  and  in  the  center  of  the  plant.  One  Is  used  as  a  mess- 
room,  being  equipped  with  lockers  for  men's  clothes,  two  long 
sinks  and  benches;  the  other  building  is  used  for  storing  the 
men's  tools  and  is  equipped  with  shelves  or  racks.  Parallel 
with  each  long  track  and  between  the  short  ones  there  is  an 
18-in.  gauge  track  equipped  with  low  four-wheel  cars  used  for 
distributing  material,  tools  and  wheels.  The  general  fore- 
man's office  is  located  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  building. 
This  entire  plant  is  equipped  with  air,  using  11,4-in.  pipe  hav- 
ing connections  every  100  ft.  apart  for  testing  cars.  The  entire 
yard,  including  the  space  between  the  tracks,  is  planked  with 
2'/^-in.  oak  plank,  which  is  easy  to  keep  clean,  and  gives  the 
entire  plant  a  neat  appearance  and  also  gives  a  good  founda- 
tion for  jacks  when  jacking  cars.  It  also  reduces  the  labor 
in  changing  wheels,  besides  assuring  a  dry  yard  for  the  men 
to  work  in. 

We  repair  at  this  plant  on  an  average  of  200  cars  every 
working  day  with  a  force  of  60  men.  All  classes  of  repairs  are 
made,  from  changing  couplers  to  rebuilding  complete.  For 
the  last  five  months  we  have  averaged  per  month  400  couplers 
changed,  126  pairs  of  wheels  changed  and  104  longitudinal 
sills  applied.  The  month  of  March,  1903,  was  our  heaviest 
month  for  wheels  and  sills,  changing  199  pairs  of  wheels  and 
196  longitudinal  sills. 
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PISTON  VALVE   FOR  FOUR-CYLINDER  BALANCE 

COMPOUND. 


Baij)win  Locomotive  Works. 


In  illustrating  the  Vauclain  balanced  compound  locomo- 
ve,  built  for  the  Plant  System  (American  Exgikeer,  March, 
.^02),  the  valve  was  omitted  from  the  details  because  it 
lerited  an  explanation  which  could  not  be  given  at  that  time. 
The  details  of  this  valve  are  of  greater  interest  because  of  the 
ecent  construction  of  four  locomotives  on  the  same  system  for 
he  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

The  accompanying  drawing  of  the  valve  and  bushing  and  the 
sketch  showing  the  cylinders  and  ports  makes  Its  operation 
clear.  The  simple  construction  is  worthy  of  record.  One 
valve,  15  ins.  in  diameter,  serves  both  cylinders  on  one  side 
of  the  engine.    The  valve  is  hollow  and  very  light.    It  takes 
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DETAILS   OF  VALVE  AND  BUSHING. 

Steam  at  tbe  ctnter  pjid  places  the  valve  stem  under  receiver 
pressure  only.  By  following  the  courses  of  the  arrows  the 
operation  of  the  valve  is  made  clear  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  ports  to  the  low  pressure  cylinder  are  very  short,  giv- 
ing to  that  cylinder  very  small  clearances.  This  valve  has 
been  patented  by  Mr.  b.  M.  Vaujglain,  of  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works.  It  Is  illustrated  now  because  of  a  request  from 
a  correspondent  who  has  become  interested  in  the  recent  arti- 
cles in  this  joum&l  on  the  subject  of  the  four-cylinder  com- 
pound in  France. 


PldfesONALS. 


Mr.  O.  R.  Henderson  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway. 


T.  A.  Mackinnon,  first  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
th»  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  died  suddenly  July  12  at  Marble- 
head,  Mass. 


George  S.  Morison,  engineer  of  nine  bridges  over  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  rivers,  and  many  other  equally  important 
works,  died  in  New  York  July  1. 


Mr.  E.  D.  Nelson  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  mechanical 
and  electrical  tests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  head- 
quarters at  Altoona.  This  is  an  office  created  to  meet  the  need 
for  an  experienced  officer  who  can  take  the  entire  responsi- 
tiJllty  for  the  Important  investigations  which  th4s  road  con- 
tlucts  In  the  study  of  its  problems.    The  fact  that  the  road  is 


building  a  locomotive  testing  plant  at  Altoona  and  that  the 
dynamometer,  building  at  the  works  of  Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.,  is 
to  have  a  capacity  of  80,000  lbs.,  indicates  the  broad  scope  of 
the  development  which  Mr.  Nelson  is  to  have  in  charge.  He 
is  transferred  to  this  position  from  that  of  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  Division  at  Williams- 
port,  Pa.  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  K.  Reading,  master  me- 
chanic at  West  Philadelphia. 


Pulaski  Leeds,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  was  fatally  shot  by  an  employee  of  the  road 
July  6  and  died  the  next  day.  The  shots  were  fired  by  G.  B. 
Werner,  electrician  of  the  road,  who  immediately  committed 
suicide.  This  sad  affair  removes  one  of  the  best-known  motive 
power  officers  of  the  country.  He  was  a  large  man  and  big- 
hearted,  although  his  kindly  nature  was  not  always  seen 
through  a  sometimes  bluff  manner.     Several  years  ago  the 


DIAGRAM  OF  VALVE  AND  CYLINDERS. 

writer  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  Mr.  Leeds  relieve  the  evi- 
dent distress  of  a  little  child  who  was  lost  in  the  streets  of 
Louisville.  He  was  never  too  busy  to  do  such  an  act  of  kind- 
ness and  he  was  a  man  who  naturally  made  strong  friendships. 
Mr.  Leeds  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1845  and  began  railroad 
service  in  1861  as  machinist  apprentice  on  the  New  York  & 
New  Haven  Railroad.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  motive  i>ower  of  the  Boston  &  New  York  Air  Line.  In 
1882  he  went  to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  as  master  mechanic 
and  in  1889  became  superintendent  of  motive  power.  He  will 
be  greatly  missed. 


Not  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  machine  tools  used  in  railroad 
repair  shops  require  special  provisions  for  varying  cutting 
speeds — the  usual  method  of  changing  speeds  by  belt  and  cone 
pulleys,  or  by  gearing,  is  sufficient  for  most  requirements. 
The  remaining  70  per  cent,  of  the  tools  can  thus  be  conven- 
iently driven  by  constant-speed  motors,  for  which  purpose  the 
induction  (alternating  current)  motor  is  preferable  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  simplicity,  the  absence  of  commutators  or 
other  exposed  current  collecting  devices,  and  its  extensively 
proven  reliability. — L.  R.  Pomeroy,  before  the  Central  Rail- 
road Club. 
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WOODWORKING    MACHINERY. 


Impobtant  Developments  in  Individual  Dbivinq  by  EJlectbic 

Motors. 


The  principle  of  driving  wood-working  machines  either 
individually  or  in  groups  by  electric  motors  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  feature  of  the  equipment  of  every 
modern  wood-working  establishment,  whether  in  a  railroad 
shop  or  elsewhere.  The  importance  of  the  electrical  system 
transmission  of  power  is  being  realized,  and  during  the  last 
few  years  both  builders  and  users  have  given  the  subject 
special   consideration. 

As  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  the  electric  power  transmission  and  driving  are 
numerous,  but  the  most  important  may  be  treated  under  the 
following  heads:  First,  saving  of  power;  second,  decreased 
cost  of  maintenance;  third,  increased  output,  and,  fourth,  con- 
venience and  flexibility. 

The  saving  of  power  through  the  direct  driving  of  wood- 
working tools  by  electricity  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 


avoided.  With  no  shafting  to  lubricate,  no  belts  to  renew  or 
repair  and  no  annoyance  from  loose  pulleys,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  keeping  machinery  running  and  the  men  pro- 
ductively employed.  With  electricity  as  the  motive  power, 
the  horse-power  required  to  run  a  given  plant  is  less  than 
with  steam  and  a  considerable  amount  of  money  is  saved  in 
coal  consumption. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  increase  of  output,  as  actual 
returns  from  plants  that  are  now  operated  by  electricity  show 
that  the  output  has  been  increased  from  10  to  30  per  cent. 

With  respect  to  convenience  and  flexibility,  no  system  of 
belt  and  shaft  drive  can  possibly  compare  with  electricity. 
Where  formerly  it  was  necessary  to  place  machinery  in  a 
certain  position  relative  to  the  main  or  auxiliary  shafts,  now, 
with  the  individual  motor-drive,  the  machinery  may  be  dis- 
posed according  to  the  needs  of  the  tools,  the  available  floor 
space,  or  with  reference  to  the  other  conditions  that  may 
arise,  and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  rearrange  the  tools  it 
can  readily  be  done.     By  the  use  of  motors,  the  machines 
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portance.  Tests  have  brought  to  light  instances  where  five- 
sixths  of  the  power  developed  in  the  ordinary  engine  room 
was  dissipated  in  the  shafting  and  belting,  this  with  every 
machine  running  at  full  load,  a  condition  seldom  reached  in 
practice,  and  the  maximum  of  efficiency  of  the  plant  proved 
to  be  only  30  per  cent.  This  is  an  abnormal  case,  however, 
and  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  quantity  of  power  required  to  drive  wood-working  ma- 
chinery varies  enormously  according  to  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  lumber  worked,  the  speed  of  feed,  the  depth  of 
cut  and  more  particularly  the  condition  of  the  knives,  teeth 
and  other  cutting  edges.  The  importance  of  keeping  the  cut- 
ting edges  in  good  order  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  given  amount  of  work,  on  either  green  or  dry 
lumber,  may  easily  require  an  expenditure  of  300  per  cent, 
more  power  when  the  knives  or  cutters  are  dull  than  when 
they  are  sharp.  Again,  the  power  required  by  the  machine 
itself  is  very  much  greater  than  that  required  by  a  metal- 
working  tool  of  corresponding  size,  and  when  this  large 
amount  of  power  is  to  be  transmitted  through  considerable 
belting  and  long  runs  of  shafting,  the  losses  in  transmission 
are  great. 

As  to  the  decreased  cost  of  maintenance,  in  eliminating  the 
major  portion  of  shafting  and  belting,  as  is  the  case  when 
electric   power   is   used,   a   large   and   unending   expense   is 
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may  always  be  set  up  where  they  are  most  convenient  for 
the  work  in  hand,  without  regard  to  the  source  of  power,  and, 
furthermore,  any  section  of  the  plant  can  be  operated  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  This  opportunity  for  subdivision  is 
exceedingly  valuable  when,  in  running  overtime  or  in  other 
emergencies,  one  department  is  enabled  to  work  without  waste 
of  energy  while  the  remainder  of  the  plant  is  at  rest.  As 
regards  the  overhead  room  obtained  by  the  abolition  of  shaft- 
ing, it  is  in  many  cases  necessary  to  operate  the  traveling 
cranes,  and  these  can  be  used  without  any  difficulty  in  shops 
where  the  system  of  individually  driving  the  machines  by 
motors  is  in  vogue. 

Among  the  foremost  to  take  up  and  investigate  the  question 
of  motor-driving  for  wood-working  tools  was  the  S.  A.  Woods 
Machine  Company,  South  Boston,  Mass.  This  company  has 
had  this  subject  under  investigation  for  a  long  time  and  has 
gained  valuable  experience.  As  a  result  they  are  redesigning 
a  number  of  their  tools  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
motor  drives,  and  have  met  with  most  excellent  results,  not 


J 
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nly  as  to  the  simplicity  of  the  machine  equipments  but  also 
,ith  respect  to  the  service  performed.  We  are  permitted  to 
lustrate  herewith  a  few  representative  motor  drives  which 
ave  been  designed  by  this  company. 

The  illustration  presented  on  page  294  represents  a  direct- 
,  onnected  drive  upon  a  "Woods  outside  moulder.  The  tool 
has  been  designed  to  bring  the  main  drive  shaft  in  line  with 
•.he  armature  shaft  and  thus  avoid  blocking  up  or  depressing 
the  motor,  which  merely  rests  upon  the  floor.  The  motor, 
which  is  a  20-h.p.  Holtzer-Cabot 
constant-speed  direct-curreift  mo- 
tor, is  coupled  to  the  drive  shaft  by 
a  shaft  coupling.  The  arrangement 
of  the  drive  is  neat  and  compact, 

the  important  features  of  the  tool 
being  in  no  way  interfered  with. 

The  engraving  on  page  294  illus- 
trates a  36-in.  Woods  band-saw  ar- 
ranged for  motor  driving.  The  mo- 
tor, which  is  in  this  case  also  a 
Holtzer-Cabot  constant-speed  direct- 
current  motor,  is  here  mounted 
upon  a  cast-iron  bracket  which  is 
bolted  to  the  side  of  the  frame  and 
partly  re^sts  upon  the  floor.  This  is 
necessary  to  raise  the  motor  for 
alignment  of  the  shafts,  the  motor 
being  direct-coupled  to  the  lower 
band-wheel,  thus  avoiding  all  belt- 
ing. 

The  next  engraving  on  this  page 
illustrates  a  method  of  motor 
mounting  and  connection  that  was 
used  for  an  individual  drive  upon  a 
Woods  railway  cut-off  saw.  The 
motor  was  here  placed  upon  block- 
ing  to   align    its   shaft   for    direct- 


motor  is  used,  being  belted  down  to  the  machine  for  an 
increase  of  speed.  This  machine,  which  will  mortise  from 
5-16  to  l^/^  ins.,  requires  15  h.p. 

The  S.  A.  Woods  Machine  Company  state  from  their  experi- 
ence that  the  problem  of  driving  wood-working  machinery 
by  motors  is  rather  a  dlflBcult  one,  owing  to  the  variable 
nature  of  the  machines.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  15-ln. 
four-head  Woods  fast- feed  planer  and  matcher,  which  is 
largely  used  by  railroads  for  the  production  of  flooring,  sheath- 


.*'. 
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DIBECT-CONNECTED  IXpiVIDrAL  DRIVE  UPON  A  RATLWAT  Cl'T-OFF  S.\.W. S.  A  WOODS   MACHINE  CO. 


DIBECT-CONNECTED   INDIVIDUAL   DRIVE    UPON   A    HEAVY   I'LANEB  AND    MATCHER. 

S.    A.    WOODS    MACHINE    COMPANY. 


coupling  connection;  it  is  arranged  at  the  rear  of  the  tool 
SO  as  to  offer  no  obstruction  to  its  operation. 

An  interesting  motor  drive  is  illustrated  in  the  engraving 
presented  immediately  above  this  paragraph.  It  represents  a 
Woods  extra  heavy  planer  and  matcher,  with  power  hoist, 
arranged  for  driving  by  a  60-h.p.  motor.  The  motor  is  located 
upon  the  floor  and  is  so  adjusted  as  to  permit  of  direct  shaft 
connection,  as  shown.  The  service  required  in  a  drive  of  this 
type  is  very  exacting  and  severe,  and  needs  a  very  heavy  motor. 
This  arrangement  for  driving  is,  however,  very  compact  and 
accessible. 

The  engraving  at  the  right  shows  diagrammatically  an 
arrangement  of  individual  driving  which  has  been  applied  to 
a  horizontal  l*4-in-  Woods  mortiser.     In  this  case  a  ceiling 


BELTED  INDIVIDUAL  DRIMi  IPON    A   WOODS   HORIZON- 
TAI»  VOBTISEB. 

ing,  siding,  etc.;  this  machine  was  connected  to  a  motor  at 
their  works  and  subjected  to  a  rigid  test.  The  starting  load 
was  28  h.p.,  but  it  dropped  afterwards,  as  the  machine  became 
warmed  up,  to  20  h.p.  Later  a  1-in.  board  8  ins.  wide  was 
fed  through  the  machine  and,  with  the  top  and  bottom  heads 
removing  Vi  in.  therefrom,  while  the  board  was  going  through 
the  machine  at  the  rate  of  60  ft.  per  minute,  32  h.p.  was 
required.  Fi-om  this  it  is  to  be  learned,  therefore,  that  a  15-in. 
planer  and  matcher  will  require  from  20  to  35  h.p.,  according 
to  existing  conditions.     •■--> 

This   is   a  fair   example   of   the   variation   in   planers   and 
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•;  V  :  >:>  WOODWORKING    MACHINERY.  .      ^^^'t  >. "r ■ 

iMrniMAM     UtAKUU' MKNIT*    l»    I MMVIDIJAL    DlUVIMi    UY    lOl.KCTKIC 


Tlu'  |)riniij)lt'  of  liriviiiK  wcmkI  working  iiiacliiiics  t-itlier 
iinliviiliially  or  in  proiips  by  eh'ctrit-  motors  has  i'ome  to  he 
n'Bar(l»Ml  as  a  lu'i-fssary  loaturc  of  tht-  cquiiiment  of  overy 
moili-rii  wood  woriiing  csiablislmii'iit.  whnlirr  in  a  railroad 
shop  or  ciscwhrrc.  The  iiiiportaiuc  of  tin-  t'li-clrical  systt-ni 
transmission  of  power  is  lu'lnj;  nalizod,  and  diiiiiij;  I  hi'  last 
ft'w  ytars  l)oih  luiiidt-rs  and  usrrs  liavf  .uivtii  (lie  subject 
special    consideration. 

As  our  nadcrs  are  doubtless  aware,  tlie  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  tiie  electric  power  transmission  and  driving  are 
numerous,  but  tlie  most  important  nuiy  be  treated  under  the 
following  heads:  First,  saving  of  power;  second,  decreased 
cost  of  maintciuincc;  third,  increased  output,  and,  fourth,  con- 
venience and  l!exii)ility. 

•  ;.  The  saving  of  power   througli    tlie   direct   driving  of   wood- 
working  tools   by   electricity   is   a   matter  Of   the   highest   ira- 


*■  -  -  '.  .    .  ,  •*•  -  - 


lVl8*X't-<'0\  \H    rill     IMUMIKAI.    IH;i\t      I   l'<t\       VS     <il    IsllH       MM)   i.iu:i{ 
Ul  ll.r     IJY     rilK    S.    .\.    WlM>|»    il\CIII.NK   COMI'.VNV. 

portance.  Teats- ^avehrought  to  light  instances  wlu-re  five- 
sixths  of  the  power  devtloped  in  the  ordinary  engine  room 
was  dissipated  in  the  shafting  and  belting,  this  with  every 
machine  ninning  at  full  load,  a  condition  seUioin  reached  in 
practic*',  and  the  maximum  of  ediciency  of  the  plant  proved 
to  be  only  Mo  jjcr  cent.  This  is  an  abnormal  case,  however, 
and  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  .•  •  ■  ;. 

The  (luantity  of  power  required  to  drive  wood-working  ma- 
chinery varies  enormously  according  to  th«>  character  and 
qtiality  of  the  lumber  workid.  the  speed  of  feed,  the  depth  of 
eiit  and  more  particularly  the  KtinUtion  of  thr  knirc.i.  trrth 
and  other  cttttinij  cdflcfs.  The  irai)ortance  of  keeping  the  cut- 
ting edges  in  good  order  will  be  ai)parent  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  given  anu)unt  of  work,  on  either  green  or  dry 
lumber,  may  easily  require  an  exjienditure  or  300  per  cent, 
more  power  when  the  knives  or  cutters  are  dull  than  when 
they  are  sharp.  Again,  the  i)ower  required  by  the  machine 
itself  is  very  muih  greater  than  that  required  by  a  metal- 
working  tool  of  corresponding  size,  and  when  this  large 
amount  of  power  is  to  be  transmitted  through  considerable 
belting  and  long  runs  of  shafting,  the  losses  in  transmission 
are  great. 

As  to  the  decreased  cost  of  maintenance,  in  eliminating  the 
major  portion  of  shafting  and  belting,  as  is  the  case  when 
electric    power    Is    used,    a    large    and    unending   expense    Is 


avoided.  With  no  shafting  to  btbricate,  no  belts  to  renew  or 
repair  and  no  annoyance  from  loose  pulleys,  there  is  litth 
dilhciilty  in  kee[)ing  machinery  running  and  the  nuMi  pro 
ductively  employed.  With  electriiity  as  the  motive  power, 
the  horse-power  required  to  run  a  given  plant  is  less  than 
with  steam  and  a  considerable  amount  of  money  is  saved  in 
cocil   consumption. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  increase  of  output,  as  actual 
returns  from  plants  that  are  now  operated  by  electricity  show 
that  the  output  has  Ixcn  increased  from   lo  to  30  per  <'ent. 

With  respect  lo  convenience  and  flexibility,  no  system  of 
belt  and  shaft  ilrive  can  possibly  compare  with  electricity. 
Where  formerly  it  was  necessary  to  place  machinery  in  a 
tcrlain  position  relative  to  the  main  or  auxiliary  shafts,  now. 
with  the  individiuil  nu)tor-driv(?,  the  machinery  may  be  dis- 
posed according  to  the  needs  of  the  tools,  the  available  floor 
space,  or  with  refen-ncc  to  the  other  conditions  that  may 
arise,  and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  rearrange  the  tools  it 
can    readily   be   done.      Hy    the   use   of   motors,    the   machines 
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niKKCT-CO-NNKCTII)     nuiVK    ON     3C-IN.     n.\ND     SAW. — S.     A. 

'''-•',.     ...:.,v  \VO»H>S    MA(lll\h;    COMIWNr.    ..,;.,.,,..  . 

may  always  be  set  up  where  tlu'y  are  most  convenient  for 
the  work  in  liand,  without  r<'gard  to  the  source  of  power,  and, 
furthermore,  any  section  of  the  plant  can  be  operated  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  This  opitortunity  for  subdivision  is 
exceedingly  valuai)ie  when,  in  running  overtime  or  in  other 
emergencies,  one  department  is  enabled  to  work  without  waste 
of  energy  while  the  remainder  of  the  plant  is  at  rest.  As 
regards  the  overhead  room  obtained  by  the  abolition  of  shaft- 
ing, it  is  in  many  cases  necessary  to  operate  the  traveling 
cranes,  and  these  can  be  used  without  any  difBculty  in  shops 
where  the  system  of  individually  driving  the  machines  by 
motors  is  in  vogue. 

Among  the  foremost  to  take  up  and  investigate  the  question 
of  motor-driving  for  wood-working  tools  was  the  S.  A.  Woods 
Machine  Company,  South  Boston,  Mass,  This  company  has 
had  this  subject  under  investigation  for  a  long  time  and  has 
gained  valuable  experience.  As  a  result  they  are  redesigning 
a  number  of  their  tools  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
motor  drives,  and  have  met  with  most  excellent  results,  not 
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Illy  as  to  the  simplicity  of  the  niarhine  f'(inii)monts  but  also 

ith  respect  to  the  service  performed.     We  are  permitted  to 

Iiistrate  herewith   a  few   ni)i(s<>ntativo  motor  «lrives   wliich 

ave  been  designed  by  this  company. 

I'he  illustration  presented  on   paK*'  -lil  represents  a  direct- 

onnei'ted    drive    upon    a    Woods    oulsi<le    moulder.      The    tool 

as  ln-en   desiKUed   to  briiij;  Hie  main   drive  shaft  in   line  with 

lie  armature  shaft  and  thus  avoid   l)l(Hlvinfi  up  or  deiiressin;; 

".-Jho   motor,   which    merely    rests   upon    the   lloor.      The   motor, 

•  v^;'  vhi<h     is    a    20-h.p.     Ho]izevCa\H)t    :.{/:>■:;:■:  "Z,'.':;^::^  ^ 

■\'.\  ronstant-speed      direct-curreift     mo-  --^..  /C-'^'CJ'.'^^-^''.':^.-' ~'^''/''-  ■^^' 

■        lor.  is  <<)upled  to  the  drive  shaft  hy  r,'.C:■/:^'^  '■'■'';<'■'''.,'  '^  ■  -C'. 

■:.,a  shaft  couplint;.     Tin-  arraiii;(iiu'nt     /  "    V- ;  ,:    '    ■'^  '    ' 

.s?   iif   the   drive    is   neat   and   <-0!npae4,   :;^>..r 
r     ilie    Imixulant    features   of   the    l»i(d     ' '^  "  j. 

..  ..   heiti^;  in  no  way  interfered  with.         "'.?.•- 

*;'. .       The  en^ravin.:;  on   pa^e  294  jllHSr     ;.  f.. 
•:'",tiaies  a   :!«;-in.   Wood.s   l«in(l-saw  ar-;^^^^  V^^^^ 

,.(..    ranged  for  motor  drivinp;.     The  mo-  '  i;  .  ' 

:  \  .  1(M\    which    is    in    tiiis   ca.^e    also    a  J,,    i;^ 

^5^'^^^ollzer-Cabot  const  an  t-s|H'ed  direct-  -^-  - 

> ;;v;  ;-Vurreiit    motor,  'Is  ^iK-ie     iuount<'d      ;; /' 

•i"    -upon    a  <ast  iron    bracUet,    whiih    is  :  ■ 

•••-.  Itolted  to  the  sid«>  of  the  frame  anil      .      •■. 

,  ■  ■  par«!v  ie.«ls  upon  tin-  lloor.     This  is    ;>.";. 
iiecissary    to    raise    the    motor    for         .  .- 

'  ,  .  aiiL^nment  of  the  shafts.  tii«'  iiiolor    ''I 

.    .'ibrjnf;    direct  coupled     lo    the     lower       ^r. 
.  7  band-wheel,   thus   avoidiuK  all    belt-  ;    ,,^"; 

■^■■\y     The  next  <'nti:ravins  on  this  iiajr.-  -•  ^/^ 

;•/ illustrates     a     method      of      motor  ,.;-/[.; 

'^•.;:';  iniMiiit  iiij;  aitd  connection   that    was  v;..' 

--'.,' used  for  an  iixiividual  drive  upcui  -i  ^   .                              ^ 

y-^  •  AVoods    railway    cut  (iff    saw.      T1m>  ->:'Jr-K -^:\v:-    nr-  -•.•■>'. 

-.  'motor  was  here  jilaced  upon  block- 

:;:-^ini;^  1.)    uliKu    its    shaft    for    dlrec^  iMitKrt-t'uN^KCTKiv.xnivim 


motor   is   irsed,   beins   belted   down   to   the   machine   for   an 
int-ruase  o£  sixjecL     This   machiao,   which   will    mortise    from 
'5-H;  to  J  V-j   ins.,   requires   l.'i   h.p. 

The  t>.  A.  W'ootls  .Machine  Comt>any  state  from  their  experi- 
ence that  tlie  problem  of  driving  wood-working  ma<hinery 
by  motors  is  ratlH-r  a  difficult  one,  owin^  to  the  variable 
nature  of  the  machines.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  15-iu. 
fmirhead  \Voo«is  fast  Iced  planer  and  matcher,  which  is 
larjiely  used  by  railroads  for  the  pro<ltiction  of  flooring,  sheath- 
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coupling  connection;  it  is  arranged  at  the  rear  of  the  tool 
so  as  to  offer  no  obstruction  to  its  operation..-      ^,v;';y^^^.'v 

An  interesting  motor  drive  is  illustrated  in  the  engraving 
presented  immediately  above  this  paragrai)h.  It  represents  a 
Woods  extra  heavy  i)laner  and  matiher,  with  power  hoist, 
arranged  for  driving  by  a  (iO-h.p.  motor.  The  motor  is  located 
upon  the  lloor  and  is  so  adjust<><l  as  to  permit  of  dire<t  shaft 
'•(Uiiu'ction.  as  shown.  The  service  fetiniied  in  a  drive  of  this 
'ype  is  very  e.\a(  ting  and  severe,  atid  needs  a  very  heavy  motor. 
This  arrangement  for  drivjng  is,  however,  very  compact  and 
accessible.  .  '.    ■■■      .  ;-:   }■■.  ■  "  :■■"  ^-.:.:  ;■•'■•   A-C  :..-..•.-"'-■■■  •>: 

The  engraving  at  tho  tight  shows  diagrammatiraily  hn 
arrangement  of  individual  driving  whith  has  been  applied  to 
a  horizontal  \\'»\xi.  Woods  mortiser.     In  this  case  a  vtiUiig 


-.;i ;  "i  tT  ;..  \ .; -Wta-Kj)  ixihxiuiai-  itRivE  rwtN  a  wtxnis  horjzox--; 

inf;;  Riding,  etc.;  tliis  machine  was  connected  to  a  motor  at' 
therr  works  and  subjected  to  a  rigid  test.  The  starting  load 
was  28  h;p,,  hut  it  dropped  afti'rwards,  as  the  machine  becam^. 
warmed  \\\i.  16  "_''>  l).i».  I  ater  a  1-in.  board  K  ins.  wide  was 
fed  through  the  mai  hine  and,  witli  the  toj>  and  liottom  heads 
re^nioving  ■%  in,  therefrom,  while  the  board  was  going  through 
tHe  niacliine  at  the  rale  of  <>0  ft.  per  minute,  32  h.p.  was 
required.  p-nHn  this  it  is  to  b<>  learned,  therefore,  that  a  l.'>-in. 
planer  and  matcher  will  regyire  from  ^  to  35  ti.p.,  aecordiag 
to  existing  conditions.  ;••;;}'     '    '    ':  ■-;;"-.     •    ■■ 

This   is  a  fair  example  of   the   variation    iu    planers   ana 
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matchers  generally,  and,  as  stated  earlier  in  this  article,  the 
result  depends  largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  cutting  tools, 
perfect  conditions  requiring  much  less  power  than  would 
ordinarily  be  estimated. .    ,       .     ^ 

A  large  number  of  the  tools  built  by  this  company  are  now 
being  operated  by  electricity  and  those  most  commonly  used 
may  be  approximately  estimated  for  power  as  below: 

24  and  20-in.  beavy  timber  sizer  or  car-sill  dresser,  from.  .45  to  60  b.  p. 

8  and  15-in.  planer  and  matehsr,  from 20  to  35  b.  p. 

24  and  30-in.  planer  and  matcber,  up  to 45  b.  p. 

36  by  6-in.  cabinet  planer    (single  surfacer) 10  to  15  b.  p. 

13  by  6-ln.  triple  column  cfliside  moulder 20  b.  p. 

16-in.   self-feed   saw  table 15  to  25  b.  p. 

14  by  16-ln.  automatic  railway  cut-ott  saw 15  to  20  b.  p. 

30  to  42-in.   automatic   knife  grinder 2  b.  p. 

1 1^   to  2  sq.  in.  bollow-cbisel  mortiser 15  b.  p. 

5-16  to  li/j   sq.   in.  bollow-cbisel  mortiser 10  b.  p. 

Multiple-spindle  boring  machines  require  from 6  to    8  b.  p. 

Automatic  car  gainers   about 15  b.  p. 

These  figures  represent  the  maximum  requirements  under 
the  usual  mill  conditions  and  cover  the  momentary  loads, 
although,  as  before  stated,  with  perfect  conditions  the  power 
could  be  reduced  considerably.  We  know  of  cases  where  some 
of  the  machines  enumerated  above  are  being  operated  with 
motors  considerably  smaller  than  we  have  recommended. 
This  is  perhaps  due,  as  we  have  stated  before,  to  the  existing 
conditions  at  the  various  plants.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  amounts  are  estimated  from  their  knowledge  of 
average  mill  conditions.  These  builders  are  prepared  to  fur- 
nish all  their  machines  for  direct  motor  driving. 


THE    STEAM    TURBINE    FROM    AN    OPERATING 

STANDPOINT. 


By  F.  a.  Waldbon. 


From  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 

The  steam  turbine  which  this  paper  will  describe  is  installed  at 
the  works  of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  and  is  the  first  one  of  its  size  (outside  of  those  oper- 
ated by  the  builders)  to  be  put  into  practical  operation  in  this 
coimtry.  It  is  the  writer's  intention,  therefore,  to  give  not  only 
an  account  of  its  installation  and  operation,  but  also  data  from  the 
boiler-room  to  a  brake  horse-power  delivered  from  the  driving 
pulley  of  the  motor. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  by  the  writer,  in  the  early  part  of 
1901,  it  was  decided  to  install  a  Westinghouse-Parsons  steam  tur- 
bine, for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Floor  space,  (2)  economy, 
(li)  continuous  operation  of  existing  plant  during  installation  of 
the  new.  The  problem  was,  therefore,  to  concentrate  the  largest 
amount  of  power  in  the  smallest  possible  area  consistent  with 
economical   operation. 

The  generating  outfit  consists  of  a  two-phase,  240-volt  alter- 
nator of  400-kw.  capacity  (when  the  turbine  was  running  condens- 
ing, and  the  power  factor  of  the  alternator  was  from  90  to  100  per 
cent.),  7,200  alternations,  running  at  3,000  r.  p.  m.,  with  a  separate 
direct-connected  exciter  set.    The  alternator  is  of  the  revolving  field 


type,  and  the  surface  speed  of  the  field  is  22,137  ft.  per  minute. 
The  weight  of  the  outfit  is  33,200  lbs.,  and  it  occupies  a  fioor  spae< 
lU  by  4Vij  ft.    The  guaranteed  economy  was  10^  lbs.  of  water  pe. 
electrical  horse-power  at  the  switchboard,  with  28  ins.  of  vacuum 
40  degs.  Fahr.  superheat,  and  155  lbs.  gauge  pressure. 

Sixty-four  induction  motors  (with  varying  loads),  ranging  from 
V-i  to  40  horse-power,  are  distributed  throughout  the  works.  Witl. 
the  exception  of  the  elevator  motors,  the  entire  plant  is  arrangeii 
on  the  group  system.  Wherever  one  or  more  machines  are  to  be 
driven,  belting  or  gearing  is  used,  and  if  room  will  permit,  belting 
is  given  the  preference. 

The  turbine  end  of  this  machine  has  received  very  little  attention 
in  the  past  year,  and  has  required  no  renewals  or  repairs  to  any  of 
its  parts ;  in  fact,  from  an  operating  standpoint,  it  is  almost  fool- 
proof. Occasional  longitudinal  adjustment,  to  check  the  clearance 
between  the  blades  in  the  case  and  the  revolving  element,  is  neces- 
sary. The  wear  and  tear  on  other  parts  of  the  machine  have  been 
practically  nil,  and  if  the  oil  is  kept  in  constant  circulation  and 
properly  cooled,  there  is  no  need  of  a  "hot  box,"  and  the  amount  of 
oil  used  is  extremely  small,  the  consumption  of  this  particular 
machine  being  ^  gal.  of  cylinder  oil  per  week,  and  from  3  to  5  per 
cent,  of  the  lubricating  oil  on  the  bearings  may  be  said  to  be 
wasted.  The  principal  trouble  with  the  steam  end  is  its  liability 
to  shut  down,  when  running  from  three-quarters  to  full  load,  be- 
cause the  vacuum  is  destroyed-  This  can  be  prevented  if  the  en- 
gineer is  on  hand,  hut  sometimes  he  isn't  there,  and  we  have  had 
one  or  two  shut-downs  in  the  last  year  from  this  cause.  I  am 
informed,  however,  that  a  device  for  automatically  preventing  this 
is  being  designed  by  the  makers,  and  we  expect  to  have  it  on  our 
second  machine. 

The  electrical  end  of  the  machine  has  given  us  all  the  trouble — 
not  from  the  result  of  electrical  design  and  defect,  but  from 
mechanical  defects,  pure  and  simple.  The  field  or  revolving  element 
is  made  of  four  cylindrical  forgings,  23%  ins.  in  diameter,  aggre- 
gating in  length  about  28  ins.  These  sections  are  forced  onto  a 
shaft  with  about  150  tons  pressure.  Owing  to  centrifugal  force 
and  the  heat  developed  in  the  field,  one  of  these  sections  crept  on 
the  shaft  about  %  iQ->  the  result  being  that  on  August  21,  1902, 
one  of  the  field  wires  was  pulled  apart.  Repairs  were  quickly 
made,  and  the  makers  agreed  to  furnish  us  a  new  field,  which  was 
placed  in  position  the  latter  part  of  December;  when,  upon  start- 
ing the  machine  for  the  purpose  of  testing,  it  immediately  (upon 
attaining  full  speed,  and  without  any  load  upon  it)  flew  into  a 
large  number  of  pieces,  entirely  demolishing  the  electrical  end  and 
badly  damaging  the  steam  end.  Investigation  showed  that  in- 
visible flaws  in  the  forging  were  the  cause  of  this  accident. 

A  memorandum  has  been  kept  by  the  author  of  all  of  the  ques- 
tions which  had  been  asked  him  in  regard  to  this  installation,  and 
as  a  matter  of  record  he  would  like  to  place  the  more  important 
ones  before  the  society,  in  the  order  of  their  importance: 

Does  it  fulfill  the  guaranteed  economy?  [The  tables  show  that 
its  performance  is  satisfactory. — Ed.] 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  continuity  of  operation?  Outside  of 
the  breakdown  (which  was  due  to  defective  material,  or  to  causes 
entirely  foreign   to  the  machine),   it   is  entirely  satisfactory. 

What  condensing  outfit  is  necessary?  This  is  a  question  which 
each  purchaser  can  best  decide  for  bim.self.  The  writer's  experi- 
ence, however,  is  that  the  best  is  none  too  good,  and  that  for  con- 
tinuous running  and  high  vacuums  the  dry  system,  with  a  two- 
stage  air  pump,  will  probably  maintain  higher  average  vacuums 
than  any  other  system. 

Can  exhaust  steam  be  used  for  heating?  This  turbine  has  sup- 
plied 25,000  sq.  ft.  of  direct  radiating  surface  and  7,500  sq.  ft.  of 
blower-stack  surface,  and  maintained  a  temperature  of  from  60  to 
70  degs.  Fahr.  in  all  buildings  when  generating  520  kw,  and  with  a 
temperature  of  220  degs.  Fahr.  in  the  exhaust  chamber  of  the 
turbine. 

What  overload  will  it  stand?  A  50  per  cent,  overload  has  been 
maintained  at  full  speed  for  five  hours  without  apparent  injury  lo 
the  machine. 

Can  it  be  changed  from  condertsing  to  non-condensing  and  vice 
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rsa,  when  running?     This  we  have  done  daily,  daring  the  heating 

liod,  and  without  diflSculty  or  shut-down. 

Type  of  exciter?     The  exciter  should  be  driven  by  an  independent 

_'ine. 

Is  your  confidence  in  the  machine  shaken  after  the  trouble  you 

ve  had  with  it?     The  best  reply  to  this  is  that  a  second  outfit 

s  been  ordered. 

t'ost?     Upon  the  basis  of  strictly  competitive  prices,  the  turbine, 

:idy  to  run,  costs  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  less  than  the  same  sized 

liprocating    engine   outfit.      The    cost   of    the    power-house,    per 

iiare  foot,  per  kilowatt,  would  be  about  65  per  cent,  less  for  a 
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chinery  when  running  idle;  (c)  the  total  power  used  by  the  shaft- 
ing, machinery  and  useful  work;  (d)  eflSciency  of  electric  trans- 
mission. 

The  tests  were  made  under  actual  running  conditions,  the  test 
for  each  room  being  continued  for  one-half  day,  with  regular  work- 
ing load,  and  readings  of  the  watt  meter  were  taken  every  two 
minutes.  The  mean  vibration  of  the  pointer  was  taken  as  the  true 
reading.  The  efficiency  of  the  motors  (under  their  different  loads* 
was  taken  from  the  curves  furnished  by  the  builders.  The  analysis 
of  these  tests  would  indicate  that,  with  the  turbo-jienerator  driving 
induction  motors,  and  with  an  evaporation  of  8.707  lbs.  of  water 
per  pound  of  coal,  a  brake  horse-power  can  be  delivered  from  the 
pulley  of  the  motor  for  about  2^4  lbs.  of  coal  with  a  turbine  of  this 
size  running  under  average  economy.-  (Tliis  allows  5  per  cent, 
for  banking.)  Under  the  same  evaporative  conditions  the  average 
non-condensing  engines  distributed  through  the  different  rooms  in 
the  plant  would  require  7.5  lbs.  of  coal  per  brake  horse-power  at 
the  ny-wheel,  or  three  times  that  quantity  required  for  the  electrical 
drive. 

In  conclusion,  the  results  obtained  from  this  outfit  may  not  be 
any  higher  than  many  obtained  by  direct-connected  sets  of  the 
same  size  running  under  maximum  economical  conditions,  .\ssum- 
ing.  however,  that  they  are  the  same,  the  advantages  of  initial  in- 
vestment, constant  economj-  and  the  possible  extension  of  the  plant 
with  the  turbo-generator  outfit,  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  the  installation.  The  strongest  appeal,  however,  that  the 
turbo-generator  makes  to  the  business  man  or  the  engineer  is  its 
inherent  commercial  efficiency.  By  this  I  mean  that  its  efficiency 
is  unchanged  week  in  and  week  out,  year  in  and  year  out.  I^eaky 
pistons  or  valves,  lack  of  alignment  of  slides  and  bearings,  keying 
up,  and,  above  all.  lubrication,  all  of  which  exist  in  the  reciprocat- 
ing engine,  are  eliminated  in  the  turbine. 

[Editor's  Note. — This  is  an  important  and  excellent  paper.  It 
presents  illustrations  and  records  of  the  performance,  including 
boilers,  turbines,  generators  and  motors.  We  reproduce  the  motor 
tests,  and  recommend  the  reader  to  secure  a  complete  copy  of  the 
paper.] 

ALTERNATING   CURRENT    MOTORS    FOR   VARIABLE 

SPEED. 


A  Paper  Read  Before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. 

By  W.  I.  Slighter. 


The  impression  is  very  general  that  a  variable  speed  cannot  be 
obtained  with  an  alternating  current  motor,  and  that  if  an  alter- 
nating current  plant  is  to  be  installed,  the  idea  of  obtaining  a 
variable  speed  drive  of  any  of  the  tools  mast  be  abandoned.  This 
is  not  so,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  the  possibilities 
of  this  type  of  motor  and  to  point  out  its  limitations.  But  it 
must  be  understood  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  not  claimed  for  the 
alternating  current  motor  that  it  can  compete  with  the  direct  cur- 
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uirbo-generator  outfit  than  for  a  reciprocating  engine  of  the  same 
1  lower  and  economy.  The  cost  of  foundations  is  taken  into  account 
in  the  cost  of  the  engine  and  turbine.  The  cost  of  piping  is  not 
included  in  either  case,  excepting  the  piping  between  the  throttle 
and  the  condenser. 

Is  the  vibration  excessive?  The  author  considers  that,  unless 
>t  is  possible  to  balance  a  lead  pencil  on  the  outboard  bearing  and 
allow  it  to  remain  there  for  a  minute,  the  machine  is  vibrating 
luore  than  it  should ;  and  while  there  are  no  foundation  bolts  to 
"lold  the  machine  down,  there  ha.s  been  no  tendency  for  it  to  creep 
•^•n  its  foundations. 

.  The  principal  points  brought  out  by  the  tests  are:  (a.)  Difference 
jn  frictional  losses,  depending  on  speed  and  arrangements  of  shaft- 
ing ia  the  liferent  rooms;    (b)   the  power  utilized  by  the  am* 


rent  type  where  continual  variations  of  speed  throughout  a  wide 
range  are  required,  as  the  latter  motor  is  usually  superior  in  eflS- 
ciency  under  these  conditions. 

Let  us  a.ssume,  then,  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  a  case 
where  an  alternating  current  plant  is  desirable  for  general  reasons, 
such  as  distance  of  transmission  or  availability  of  power,  and  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  power  is  used  in  constant  speed  work, 
but  a  certain  portion  of  the  work  requires  a  variable  speed.  What 
is  the  most  appropriate  and  most  efficient  method  of  obtaining  the 
variable  speed? 

The  speed  of  an  alternating  current  motor  may  be  controlled  in 
a  number  of  ways : 

(a)     By  varying  the  potential  applied  to  the  primary  of  a  motor 

having  a  suitable  resistance  in  the  secondary ;  (b)  by  varying  tbe 
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resistance  in  the  secondary  circuit;  (c)  by  changing  the  connec- 
tions of  the  primary  in  a  manner  to  change  the  number  of  poles ; 
(d)   by  varying  the  frequency  of  the  applied  voltage. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar  with  the  polyphase  induc- 
tion motor,  a  general  view  of  its  characteristics  may  be  desirable. 

These  characteristics  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  continuous 
current  shunt  motor — that  is,  at  a  constant  impressed  voltage  and 
frequency  the  speed  tends  to  be  constant,  and  a  considerable  change 
in  load  will  not  cause  an  appreciable  change  in  speed.  As  the  load 
increases,  the  speed  drops  gradually  to  a  critical  point,  usually 
about  15  to  20  per  cent,  below  the  normal  value,  and  then  the  motor 
breaks  down  completely  if  the  load  is  any  further  increased.  The 
same  action  occurs  exactly  if  the  load  is  kept  constant  and  the 
voltage  is  decreased.  But  if  the  frequency  of  alternation  of  the 
impressed  voltage  is  decreased,  the  speed  will  decrease  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion.  That  is,  for  a  given  frequency  and  a  given 
number  of  poles  in  the  motor,  the  speed  is  practically  fixed  and  in- 
dependent of  all  other  effects.  The  one  exception  to  this  last  rule 
is  the  effect  of  the  resistance  (or  losses)  in  the  secondary  (usually 
the  rotating)  member. 

The  drop  in  speed  from  the  synchronous  value  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  these  losses.  Thus,  by  increasing  the  resistance  of 
this  circuit,  any  desired  speed  may  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
these  losses.  With  the  increased  resistance,  the  speed  at  which  the 
motor  breaks  down  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  low  value,  even  to 
zero  speed.  Thus,  by  reducing  the  voltage  applied  to  the  motor  for 
a  given  torque,  the  effect  is  produced  of  overloading  it,  and  the 
speed  drops.  These  characteristics  are  equally  true  for  the  2-phase 
or  3-phase  motor,  of  course,  as  the  two  motors  are  practically 
identical  in  their  construction. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  variation  of 
an  alternating  voltage  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  reactance 
or  compensator  with  a  very  small  loss  of  energy,  whereas  with  a 
continuous  voltage  the  loss  of  energy  is  usually  proportional  to  the 
variation  in  voltage. 

Potential  Control. — In  this  a  suitable  reactance  or  "compen- 
sator" reduces  the  line  voltage  to  the  fractional  value  desired.  In 
this  reduction  the  energy  lost  is  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  transformed. 

The  induction  motor  should  have  a  very  large  resistance  in  the 
secondary,  which  is  preferably  of  the  squirrel  cage  type.  This  re- 
sistance gives  the  motor  a  speed  characteristic  such  that  its  full 
load  speed  is  some  10  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  a  normal  motor, 
and  as  the  load  is  increased,  the  speed  will  fall  to  about  30  per 
cent,  of  this  value  whhout  the  motor  "breaking  down"  or  falling 
out  of  step,  which  in  the  normal  motor  usually  takes  place  at  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  full  load  si)eed. 

Such  a  motor  would  have  the  following  characteristics,  assuming 
its  synchronous  speed  as  1.00,  and  the  voltage  applied  as  100. 
(This  is  based  on  a  !^0-h.p.,  40-cycle  motor,  at  SOO  revolutions  per 
minute,  as  an  instance.) 

For  constant  full  load  (50-h.p. )  torque  at  various  speeds: 

Effl-  Losses,  K.W. 

Speed.  Volts,  clency.  Motor.  Comp. 

Pull    load    speed 89        100        81  8.8  i>..W.  0.0  K.W. 

Three-quarter  load   speed...    .67         68       59  18.5  K.W.  1.0  K.W. 

One-half    load    speed 45  57        37  32.0  K.W.  2.0  K.W. 

One-quarter    load    speed 22         56       17  45.7  K.W.  3.5  K.W. 

Normal  motor    (full   speed).    .98        100        88  5.0  K.W.  0.0  K.W. 

From  this  we  see  the  principal  and  worst  characteristic  of  this 
scheme.  The  increased  losses  in  the  motor  (thus  increased  heat- 
ing) with  the  decreased  speed.  This  means  that  the  motor  must 
be  larger  than  normal. 

Rheostat  Control. — In  this  scheme  the  secondary  or  rotor  must 
have  a  definite  winding  (as  opposed  to  the  squirrel  cage,  which  is 
cheaper)  with  slip  rings  and  brushes  to  lead  out  the  current.  The 
friction  and  resistance  losses  due  to  these  brushes  decrease  the 
eflBciency  of  the  motor  somewhat.  The  secondary  is  usually  wound 
for  a  higher  voltage  and  less  current  than  in  the  standard  or 
normal  motor,  to  minimize  these  losses.  The  action  of  this  method 
Is  based  on  the  principle  that,  in  an  induction  motor,  the  drop  in 
speed  for  any  given  torque  is  proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the 
secondary  circuit. 

This  scheme  would  show  the  following  characteristics  for  the 
same  motor  as  before  at  50-h.p.  torque,  constant : 

Speed.  Volts.  Eff.  Losses.  Motor.    Rheo. 

Pull    load    speed 96       100  86  5  K.W.        0.0  K.W. 

Three-quarter    load    speed...    .72       100  65  5  K.W.       9.0  K.W. 

One-half  load   speed 48       100  43  5  K.W.     18.5  K.W. 

One-quarter,  load   speed 24       100  22  5  K.W.     28.0  K.W. 

Normal   motor   (full) 98       100  88  5  K.W.       0.0  K.W. 

As  will  be  seen,  this  method  gives  a  higher  efficiency  throughout, 
but  particularly  excels  the  previous  method  in  having  so  much 
smaller  losses  in  the  motor  it<5elf.  thus  permitting  of  a  smaller 
design  and  less  danger  of  damage.  The  losses  are  concentrated  in 
a  rheostat,  which  is  a  cheaper  piece  of  apparatus  and  less  liable 
to  damage,  being  of  iron  and  asbestos  usually,  instead  of  high 
grade  insulating  materials,  as  in  the  motor  proper. 

Changeable  Poles. — By  using  a  pitch  of  winding  which  is  com- 
mensurable with  two  numbers  of  poles,  we  may  build  a  motor 
which  will  operate  with  either  4  or  8,  6  or  12.  etc..  poles,  by  a 
slight  change  of  the  connections.  Or  by  a  more  intricate  arrange- 
ment of  windings  a  change  from  4  to  0,  G  to  8,  etc..  may  be  made. 
In  this  arrangement  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  squirrel  cage  arma- 
ture, since  it  is  suitable  for  any  number  of  poles,  and  the  pitch  of 
the  primary  coils  has  to  be  made  some  compromise  value  between 
the  normal  pitch  of  the  two  combinations,  so  it  is  usually  not  the 
best  or  most  effective  pitch  for  either  number  of  poles.  Therefore 
the  constants  of  this  motor  should  not  be  expectetl  to  be  as  good 
as  those  of  the  standard  motor.  Of  course  such  a  motor  operates 
advantageously  only  at  two  speeds  corresponding  to  the  synchronous 
speeds  of  the  two  arrangements.  Thus,  a  12  and  0-pole  motor  at 
40  cycles  would  operate  at  either  400  or  800  revolutions  respective- 
ly. If  a  wider  range  is  desired,  the  potential  control  scheme  first 
mentioned  may  be  combined  with  it 

For  a  motor  operating  at  full  and  half  speeds,  say  with  6  and 
12  poles  for  8(X)  and  400  revolutions,  we  would  have : 


Volts.      Eff.     Losses. 

Full  speed.   50  b.p 100         86         6.8 

Half  speed,   25   h.p 100  74  6.6  - 

Thus,  for  full  load  torque  at  half  speed  we  get  an  efficiency 
almost  double  that  obtained  with  the  other  methods,  but  what 
losses  there  are  are  in  the  motor  itself,  as  in  the  first  case.  The 
losses  are  about  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  the  speed  thus  the 
ventilation  being  half  in  one  case,  the  heating  is  greater  at  the 
lower  speed. 

Variable   Frequency. — Every   induction  motor   tends   to   run   at 

60  X  frequency, 
synchronous  speed — that  is,  at  a  speed  equal  to  Poles 

2 
Thus,  if  a  different  frequency  is  impressed  on  the  motor,  it  will 
run  at  a  different  speed.  Some  installations  have  been  made  where 
two  or  three  alternating  current  generators  are  used  to  obtain 
different  frequencies,  and  these  circuits  are  carried  around  the 
shops  by  various  sets  of  lines  (usually  three  in  each  set)  and  the 
motor  connected  to  the  lines  giving  the  frequency  and  speed  de- 
sired. For  normal  losses  in  the  iron  the  voltage  must  vary  with 
the  frequency.     Thus  for  full  and  half  speed  we  have: 

Volts.      Eff.     Losses. 

Full  speed.  50  h.p 100  88  5 

Half  speed,   25  h.p 50  87  2.8 

Generators  have  been  built  having  two  stationary  armatures  in 
the  same  frame  and  two  revolving  fields,  with  a  different  number 
of  poles  on  the  same  shaft  to  give  the  multiple  frequency  desired. 
An  application  of  this  principle,  which  is  very  pretty  theoretically, 
IS  that  of  a  very  small  variable  speed  induction  motor  (whose 
losses  are  negligible)  which  drives  a  commutator  feeding  the 
primary  of  the  load  machine ;  by  a  suitable  control  of  the  little 
motor  any  desired  frequency  may  be  supplied  to  the  load  machine 
from  zero  to  full  value,  thus  it  may  be  started  and  run  at  any 
desired  speed.  A  variation  of  this  is  to  attach  the  commutator  to 
the  shaft  of  the  load  machine  and  the  brushes  to  the  shaft  of  the 
controlling  motor,  thus  when  the  load  machine  is  standing  still  the 
brushes  revolve  at  almost  full  speed  on  the  commutator,  and  a 
very  low  frequency  is  obtained  in  the  commutated  circuit.  As  the 
load  machine  speeds  up.  the  difference  in  the  speeds  of  the  com- 
mutator and  the  brushes  decreases,  and  hence  the  frequency  in- 
creases until  that  time  when  the  commutator  and  brushes  are  re- 
volving together  at  the  same  speed  when  there  is  no  commutation 
and  the  load  machine  receives  full  frequency. 

SUMMARY. 

From  these  descriptions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  changeable  pole 
and  variable  frequency  methods  are  the  most  efficient,  but  do  not 
permit  of  a  variation  through  a  wide  range  of  speed.  The  rheostatic 
control  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  of  control,  giving  a  range  from 
standstill  to  full  speed,  but  is  not  as  efficient  as  the  first  two,  al- 
though more  efficient  than  potential  control.  The  last  mentioned 
has  the  disadvantages  of  low  efficiency  and  considerably  increased 
heating  in  the  motor  itself,  and  is  also  unstable  at  low  speeds,  say 
below  one-third  speed.  That  is.  a  small  variation  in  torque  or  a 
smaller  variation  in  voltage  will  cause  a  considerable  variation  in 
speed. 

Tlie  potential  control  is  used  where  moderate  variations  in  speed 
are  wanted,  not  reaching  to  less  than  half  speed  for  instance,  and 
where  the  load  is  intermittent,  not  giving  the  motor  a  chance  to 
get  too  hot.  Its  great  disadvantage  is  the  amount  of  current  it 
takes  at  starting,  which  causes  considerable  disturbance  in  the 
supply  circuit,  flickering  of  lights,  etc..  due  to  the  drop  in  voltage. 
The  motor  ased  is  a  cheeper  one  to  build  (for  the  same  size)  than 
the  others,  but  if  anything  like  continuous  running  is  desired,  the 
motor  must  be  larger,  thus  much  of  this  advantage  is  lost. 

One  advantage  of  this  motor  is  that  it  may  be  totally  enclosed 
for  u.se  in  powder  mills,  oil  refineries  or  where  much  dust  or  cor- 
rosive vapor  is  encountered,  as  it  may  be  controlled  from  a  distance 
without  increasing  the  number  of  wires. 

The  rheostatic  method  is  particularly  adapted  where  frequent 
starting  and  low  speeds  are  required,  as  it  causes  no  unusual  drain 
on  the  supply  system  when  starting.  Thus  it  is  used  for  hoists, 
elevators,  etc. 

The  changeable  pole  system  has  the  same  disadvantages  in  start- 
ing as  the  potential  control.  For  long-continued  running  at  only 
two  different  speeds  it  is  excellent,  and  has  constants  comparable 
with  thase  of  a  continuous  current  motor. 

To  var.v  the  frequency  of  alternation  for  the  motor  requires  an 
increased  investment  in  generating  station  or  auxiliary  apparatus 
and  line  copper,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  speeds  desired,  the 
greater  this  complication ;  but  in  its  action  and  economy  it  is  equal 
to  any. 

One  point  which  is  important  to  bring  out  is  that  with  the 
changeable  pole  and  changeable  frequency  systems  the  motor  will 
not  vary  appreciably  from  the  set  speed  for  changes  of  load,  while 
with  either  potential  or  rheostatic  control,  a  change  of  load  will 
cause  an  appreciable  variation  from  the  desired  speed,  requiring  a 
readjustment  of  the  potential  or  resistance  to  bring  the  speed  to 
the  desired  value  again. 


An  excellent  illustration  of  the  reliability  of  the  induction 
motor  was  recently  presented  in  a  large  plant  using  the  3-pbase 
alternating-current  system  of  power  distribution.  One  of  their 
induction  motors  is  located  at  the  foot  of  a  flne-coal  storage  bin 
and  works  constantly  In  an  atmosphere  charged  with  coal  dust. 
The  motor  has  frequently  worked  without  interruption  while 
almost  entirely  embedded  in  accumulations  of  fine  coal,  and 
when  it  is  cleaned  out  periodically  a  large  quantity  of  coal  is 
always  taken  out  of  It.  It  works  constantly  and  with  no  atten- 
tion except  occasional  greasing.  The  motor  in  question  is  one 
of  the  well-known  type  "C"  3-phase  motors  made  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Company. 
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TRACTION  INCRBASER  AND   WEIGHTS  ON  DRIVERS. 


tOO-INCH    DRIVING-WHEEL  LATHE. 


NEW    TOBK    CENTRAL    4-4-2    TYPE    LOCOMOTIVE. 


The  actual  weights  on  drivers  and  trucks  of  the  4-4-0  type 
passenger  locomotive  of  tne  New  York  Central  have  been 
obtained  in  order  to  answer  an  inquiry  for  the  exact  figures. 
This  engine  was  illustrated  and  described  in  this  journal  in 
February,  1901,  page  35.    The  figures  are  as  follows: 

Lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers,  working  order,  normal 94,800 

Weight   on    drivers,    working    order,    with   traction    increaser    in 

service     104,800 

Weight  on  forward  truck,  working  order,  normal 42,600 

Weight  on  forward  truck,  working  order,  with  traction  increaser 

in    service    37,000 

Weight  oi^ear  truck,  working  order,  normal   38,600 

Weight   onNrear  truck,   working   order,    with   traction    increaser 

in    service    34,200 

Total  weight  of  engine,  working  order   176,000 

Weight  of  tender,  loaded  114,000 

Weight  of  tender,  empty   50,800 


"The  worst  fault  I  have  to  find  in  most  all  tools  is  that  they 
are  short  of  power.  As  a  rule,  the  bflt  speed  is  too  slow,  and 
the  gearing  is  too  weak.  If  you  take  almost  any  tool  and  adapt 
It  for  electric  driving,  where  there  is  no  slip  of  the  belt,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  only  a  question'  of  time  before  the  gearing 
begins  to  give  trouble  and  ultimately  breaks  down.  Almost 
every  tool  I  have  bought  is  defective  in  this  detail,  and  could 
have  easily  been  improved  with  a  little  forethought  and  at  very 
little  expense.  Ip  this  respect  my  experience  has  been  shared 
by  most  of  my  friends.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  looking  through 
one  of  the  most  up-to-date  shops  in  this  district,  and  the 
same  lamentation  was  there,  viz,,  want  of  power.  The  tools 
would  not  do  what  they  were  led  to  expect,  and  all  sorts  of 
excuses  were  made  by  their  makers. 

"All  large  machines  that  have  heavy  parts  that  require  to 
be  moved  should  be  fitted  with  a  power  motion  to  such  parts. 
Except  in  a  few  cases,  the  quick  'hand  transverse'  should  be 
done  away  with,  and  quick  'power  transverse'  should  be  substi- 
tuted. All  radial  drills  should  have  a  proper  power  motion  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  arm — something  a  little  better  and 
quicker  than  putting  on  and  taking  off  a  belt." — A  Large  User 
of  Machine  Tools. 


The  annoyance  of  troublesome  vibrations  set  up  by  a  steam 
engine  resting  on  a  concrete  foundation  resting  on  a  thick  bed 
of  clay,  with  rock  underlying,  were  suppressed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  according  to  the  Iron  Age:  The  engine  was  re- 
moved and  shafts  4  ft.  in  diameter  were  sunk  into  the  sub- 
soil for  a  distance  of  30  or  40  ft.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shafts 
enlargements  were  made  and  concrete  foundations  put  in.  Oast 
iron  pipes,  30  ins.  In  diameter,  in  12-ft.  lengths,  were  reared  on 
these  foundations  to  the  under  side  of  the  engine  bed.  The 
pipes  were  then  filled  solid  inside  with  Portland  cement  con- 
crete, and  sand  packed  around  the  outside  of  the  pipes,  filling 
up  the  shafts.  The  engine  bed  was  relocated  and  wholly  sup- 
ported in  this  way,  isolated  from  the  surface  soil. 


The  Gisholt  Machine  Company,  Madison,  Wis.,  has  recently 
amended  its  articles  of  incorporation,  increasing  its  capital  to 
$750,000.  This  company  has  confined  itself  almost  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  now  well-known  "Gisholt"  lathe. 
These  tools  are  made  in  several  varieties  and  sizes,  and  the 
line  is  being  constantly  extended.  Increased  demands  have 
necessitated  a  considerable  addition  to  the  manufacturing  facil- 
ities, both  in  buildings  and  equipment.  These  will  double  the 
former  capacity.  A  large  portion  of  the  new  additions  will  be 
used  in  producing  the  "Gisholt"  lathe,  and  part  will  be  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  other  types  of  machine  tools,  such  as 
boring  mills,  etc.  These  new  machines,  however,  will  not  be 
undertaken  until  the  completion  of  the  buildings.  Among 
other  new  facilities,  contracts  have  been  let  for  a  large  new 
foundry  with  the  best  up-to-date  equipment  Fireproof  con- 
struction will  be  employed  in  all  of  the  buildings. 


WEST   MILWAUKEE   SHOPS. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway. 


In  referring  to  the  large  motor-driven  Bement-Miles  wheel 
lathe  at  the  West  Milwaukee  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway  on  page  195  of  our  May,  1903,  issue,  we 
were  inadvertently  in  error  in  stating  that  the  motor  used 
for  the  drive  was  a  General  Electric  motor;  we  take  pleasure 
in  stating  that  this  motor  was  built  by  the  Milwaukee  Elec- 
tric Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

We  are  informed  that  this  driving-wheel  lathe,  the  photo- 
graph of  which  is  reproduced  herewith  for  reference,  has  made 
a  remarkable  record  in  operation.  This  tool  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  driving-wheel  lathes  ever  built,  having  a  capacity 
for  turning  tires  up  to  100  ins.  in  diameter.  The  size  of  the 
lathe  may  best  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  weighs,  exclu- 
sive of  the  motor,  112,000  lbs.  The  motor  is  one  of  the  stand- 
ard 20-h.p.  direct-current  machines  built  by  the  Milwaukee 
Electric  Company.     It  is  equipped  for  a  30  per  cent,  speed 
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lOO-lN.    DRIVING-WHEEL    LATHE. 
CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &   ST.   PAUL  BAILWAT. 

range  by  field  control,  the  normal  field  speed  being  650  revolu- 
tions per  minute  and  the  maximum  850  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  interesting  test  was  made  upon  this  lathe  last  spring. 
A  pair  of  84-in.  tires  were  turned  simultaneously  with  an 
average  depth  of  cut  at  each  tool  of  5-16  in.  and  a  feed  of 
3-16  in.  The  cutting  speed  was  18V->  ft.  per  minute.  The  aver- 
age horse-power  required  at  the  motor  was  16^  h.p.,  but  when 
cutting  through  hard  spots  on  the  tires  the  power  required 
jumped  up  as  high  as  22 1/^.  Under  this  heavy  duty  the  time 
required  for  the  work  was  63  minutes. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  power  required  during  this  per- 
formance was  very  high,  as  the  majority  of  motor-driven 
wheel  lathes  in  use  in  this  country  are  equipped  with  7^-h.p. 
motors.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  also  that  the  method  of  driv- 
ing through  cone  pulleys,  arranged  with  close  centers  and  no 
adjustment  for  tightening  the  belt,  is  proving  very  satisfac- 
tory. We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Cox,  formerly  master 
mechanic  of  the  above-mentioned  shops  and  now  superintend- 
ent of  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Company,  for  this  correction 
and  interesting  information. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Symington,  formerly  connected  with  the  T.  H. 
Symington  Company,  of  Baltimore,  is  now  associated  with  the 
Railway  Appliances  Company,  of  Chicago,  as  manager  of  the 
Symington  journal-box  and  dust-guard,  the  Railway  Appli- 
ances Company  being  agents  for  tlie  Chicago  territory. 
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r«\sLslaiui»  ill  (lie  bcruiulary  firi'iiit ;  (t-)  by  rliaiijjiiii;  llu-  coiiiu'*- 
tions  uf  titt-  primary  in  a  iiiaiiiicr  tu  rliaii^i-  (he  luiiiihtT  of  poles; 
(il'    I'y   var.Niiin  llu-  firqiuiny  of  the  applirti   \oll.i;;t'. 

l-'or    llio   Ih'Iu'IIi    of    iluKsi-   not    faiiiiliar    wiili    llu-   polvpliasi-    iikIiic- 
tion  iiiolor.  a  ;;«'iu'ral  vi«'W'  of  ils  rharailcrislirs  ma\    Im'  il<'siral)li'. 

'I'lu'so  tliara<l<'rlsi  its  an*  very  ^illlilar  hi  those  of  llu-  roiil  iiiiioiis 
■  imrn-iil  .siniiit  inoior  llial  is.  at  a  (-oii.siaiit  iiNpi-csNoil  \)>ll:i>:«-  anil 
friMiiuiuy  llio  spct'd  hinls  to  he  coiisiaiil.  and  a  coiisiileraMe  <  liaiii;e 
ill  loail  wilt  Hot  eaiisc  :iii  appretiahle  <'liaii.i:i-  in  .spi'eil.  As  I  he  load 
iiiiri'a>e>,  ihe  spi-ed  drops  ■gradually  to  a  iriti«.il  piiini.  usually 
alxiiil  l.'i  lo  l!ll  per  I  t'lit.  l>elo\s  I  he  normal  value,  and  iliiii  ihe  motor 
hreaks  down  complelely  if  Ihe  loatl  is  any  furtln-r  ini're:ised.  'The 
same  at  t ion  iicnirs  exaeil>  if  the  load  is  kepi  eoiiMaiit  and  the 
vidla^i"  is  de<reas«'d.  Itiit  if  Ihe  fre<pien.\  of  ;i  iieriial  ion  of  the 
impresseil  voitaue  is  deeieased.  the  speed  will  dei  lease  in  e\aei  ly 
the  same  proportion.  'I'hal  is.  I'tir  a  ;:iveii  freipieiiey  and  a  ;;i\en 
niimher  of  pides  in  the  motor,  the  speed  is  praelieally  tixed  and  in 
depelidt'lll  of  :ill  other  elTeels.  The  one  exeepi  ion  to  this  last  rule 
is  the  elTeel  «)f  the  ri'.sistaiiee  (or  losst's)  in  the  seeoiidary  (n.sii.-illy 
the  rolal  in^  )    niemlier. 

Tho  drop    in   speetl    fi'om    the   s.\  iiehroiioiis    xaliie    is   direeily    pro- 

'  jfioi'l  iolial    t»)    these    losses.       'I'hns.    I>y     iliere.-isiii;;    the    resi.s(:iiue    of 

lliis   I'ireiiit.   any    desiri'd    spied    nia.v    he   olitaiiieil    at    the   expense   id' 

these   lo.sses.       With   the   ill!  re.ised    resistai|i-e.    llii>  speed   at    wliieh    llie 

iiiotor   hreaks   down    may    In     n-diutd    to   a    veiy    low    \aliie.   even    to 

•■^ero  spri'd.      Thus.  li,\    redii<  luu   I  In'  \oii;me  applied   lo  the  iiioior  for 

i\    t;i\fn    toitph'.    the    elTeel     is    fH'odih  ed    of    o\  i-rlo;idiiiu:    il.    and    the 

'Speeil   drojis.       Thiwi-  ih;i  r;i(  lerist  its    are   eipiall.N     irile    for    the   ■_'  phasi 

or    .';  phase    moioi-.    of    course,    as    the    i  \\  <•    motors 
uleiitie.'il    in   their  >  oust  met  ion. 

':       In    this    eonneelioll    it    should    he    remelllheled    that 
'an   alternating    \olt.ii;e   may    lit-  ohtaineil    hx    means 
,«ir  eoiiipensal<>r  with  a    \ery  small    loss 
4'ontiniioiis  \<dt:iu»'  th<>  I«>sk  of  eiieiu.x    i.s 
varial  ion    in   \  ottaue. 

roli-ntial    CoiitroK      In     this    ;i    siiilahle    nailaine    or    •'eompeii 


are    praet  ii':i||y 

a  xarialioii  of 
of  a  reaelanee 
of  ein'r;;.v.  whereas  wiih  a 
usuallx    proportional   to  the 


lint 


\f>li.ii 
:v    I. 


I"   to   ilie  fraet  ioii:il    value  desiri'd. 
>l     i.s    only    alioMi     ."»    per    eeiii.    of 


In 


tlie 
III.- 

re 


•KJllor"'    reduees   th 
this     reduelioll     the     etn-r 

amount    traiislormed. 

The  indmtion  motor  should  h;ne  ;i  \er.v  larue  re.sfstaiiei'  in 
s<Mondar>.  whieh  is  (irel'er.ihl.v  of  the  sipiirrel  eay;e  t.\p«>.  Thi> 
sistanee  szixes  the  motor  a  speid  <  haraeti'risi  ie  such  that  ils  full 
lo.-id  si)eed  is  .some  lit  per  <-ent.  less  I  halt  that  of  a  normal  motor, 
.imf  .as  the  load  is  iiure.ased.  the  speed  will  fall  ti»  ahoiit  .".<>  |>er 
eeiit.  of  this  \alu»'  wiihoiii  ihe  motor  "hreaKiii:^  down"  or  fallini: 
owl  of  .step,  whieh  in  the  normal  motor  usually  takes  ))|aee  at  Jihoul 
M>   per  4-elll.    of   the    full    load    speed. 

Siieh  ^1  moior  would  have  the  followiiii:  i  harat  leiistie.s.  assiiiiiinir 

.'■ils    syiiehronous    speed    as     I.IHI.    ynd    tht>    voliaue    ap|die<l    as     ItMV 
•I'Pliis  is  hased  on  a  TiO  h.p..    It)  e.vele  motor,  at    StMi  revolutions  per 

•  Itiiniite.  as  an   instMiiee. ) 

■:      For  e«>nstant   full  lo;id    (,"it»Ii.p,)    toi-.pie  .n 

'■      ■-"    ""^  "■';■.-.."■•■."•  .■  Speerti    VoftjSi 

Fall    I. 'ail    spiVtl. S!i     -   100 

Tliree  iiuarter   load   speeil til  (!»» 

.15  .'•.7 

;32   .  •  r.ti 

Nerrnal    motor    i  full    >t>eoin  .    .i»S         100 

I'Voni    this   we  see   the   [iriiieipal    and 
selieme.      The   iture.ased    losses    in    the   motor 
iiij:  I    with    the   ileereased    speed.      This    means 
lie   larger   than  normal 

'  Kheost.at  <'oiiirol.  In  this  seheme  the  seeondar.v  or  roi..r  must 
vhave  .1  detiiiite  w  indiiiir  ( ,is  opposed  to  the  sipiirrel  easre.  whieh  is 
elieapert  with  slip  rin^s  and  luushes  to  le.id  out  the  eurnui.  The 
friition  anti  resislaiire  losses  dite  to  (hese  linishes  deereasi'  the 
t'tlieieiie.v  of  the  motor  somevvh.-il.  The  seeondarv  is  usually  wound 
for  a  liiuhor  voltaue  and  less  eurreiit  than  in  tlu>  st.iiidard  or 
Tjormal  motor,  to  minimi/e  these  losses.  The  .aetion  of  this  method 
is  based  on  the  prinei[ile  th.-it.  in  an  induetioii  motor,  the  di-op  in 
sjued  for  .any  jriveii  tonpio  is  piopi.riiiMial  to  tin-  resisfaiue  of  the 
iieeolld.iry    eireuit. 

This   seheme  would    show    the    t'ollovviiiir 
name  motor  as  before  at  ."itt  h.i>.   tonpie.  em 

.^1 a.  Volts.    KIT. 

.   .;>i;       lt<o       sti 


Oil. 
On  I 


half     lead     sliee«l . 
ipiarter    load    s|Kvd,, 


pie   :il 

various  spec 

•  1-  : 

i.:tii 

1.11      es. 

K.W. 

I  lent  y. 

Miller. 

I'nmp. 

•SJ     ' 

S  S  IV  \V. 

0  o  K.W. 

r.n  ■■■■. 

is.r.  K  W. 

1  0  K  W. 

n?  '. 

I    nC  o  K.W. 

•J.(»  K  W. 

17 

Ar.l  K  w 

.{..'-.  1\  W. 

.ss 

r..i>  K  \v. 

o.O  K.W. 

worst 

tharat  lerist 

if   of   this 

( thus   inereased   he.at- 
Ihal    the   motor   must 


Kii  1 1     lead    spocd .  .V .  .v., . . 
Three-quarter    load    sprod. 

One-half    load    speed 

One-ipiartrr    loatl    speed... 
•  Normal    mott>r    i  fiilli 


eh.iraiterisiies 
isiant  : 

I.O!;sr>-:.  Motor.     Kli 


for    till 


'O. 


.7:: 

100 

«av 

.4S 

100 

4S 

.'J  4 

100 

22 

.!>S 

10<> 

SS 

r.  K.W.  o.O  K  w. 

•  r.  K.W.  !>.(>  K.W. 

r.  K  \V  IS.SK.W. 

-   r.  K  W.  2S0  K  w. 

,^  K  W.  (>(>KW. 

.\.s  will  be  seen,  this  methml  ;:ives  a  hiirher  ellieieney  throuu:hout, 
but  ivirlit  tilarly  exeels  the  prmioiis  method  in  h.iviiii:  so  mueh 
suiaTler  Ioss»»r  in  the  motor  itself,  thus  ]iermiltiti-.r  i>f  a  sm.iller 
tlosiun  and  h^ss  danger  of  d.imaue.  'i'he  losses  are  eonieiu  rated  in 
n  rlu'ostat.  wliieh  is  a  «  heai>er  jiieee  of  .apparatus  and  less  liable 
to  <l4iina~«'.  beiiii;  of  irt>ti  .ami  .asbestos  ii.su.iHy.  instead  t>f  hi^li 
pratle  insulating  matt>rials,  as  in  the  motor  juMper. 

('han::.>al>le  lV>lt>s. — l>y  nsiiii:  a  pifeh  of  wimliii;;  whith  is  eom- 
inensurable  with  two  niind>ers  of  j)oles.  we  may  build  :\  motor 
whieh  will  oi>erate  with  either  I  or  S.  tJ  or  1"J.  ele..  poll's,  by  a 
sliuht  ihani:e  of  the  eonnei  t  ions.  Or  b.v  a  more  itiiiii.ite  .irramre- 
ineiit  t>f  windini;s  ;i  thaiiue  from  I  to  *'>.  i>  ti>  S.  etc..  may  be  made. 
In  this  arranijement  it  is  necess.iry  to  use  ;i  sipiirrel  i  .-ure  .arma- 
ture, since  it  is  suitable  for  any  niiiiiber  of  poles,  .nnl  the  pitch  of 
the  primary  coils  has  to  be  made  some  compromise  value  Iietweeii 
the  normal  pitch  of  the  two  combinations,  so  it  is  usually  not  the 
best  or  most  efl'eelive  pitch  I'or  either  number  of  pides.  Therefori* 
Jho  t'onstanls  of  this  m<»tor  shoiihl  not  be  expected  to  be  ;is  uood 
as  those  of  the  standaril  motor.  Of  course  such  a  motor  t>perates 
advantaueioisly  only  at  two  speeils  corrcspondinir  to  the  syiu  hronous 
speeds  of  the  two  nrrnn^ements.  Thus,  a  V2  .and  <>  |>oIe  moior  at 
40  cycles  would  operate  at  either  ItH^  or  .*»<M1  revolutions  respective- 
ly. If  a  wider  ranire  is  desired,  the  potential  conirol  scheme  first 
mentioned  may  be  combined  with  it. 

For  a   motor  oporntinsr  nt  full  and  half  sp Is.  s.iy   with  0  and 

12  j.)oles  for  8«,H.»  and  400  revolutions,  we  would  have: 


Km  II 
Half 


Eff.     Losses.  ■•-•:. 
iieeii.  ;.o  h.p. ..  i  .'..;"■...,.  v.. .'106'       .stj        0.8  '•■■■' 

speed,    LT.    hp 100  74  0.(1 

Thus,    for    full    loatl    lori|iie    at    half   speed    we    >;et    all    ellMaency     ', 
:ilmosl    tloiible    thai     obl:iineil    with    the    oth<>r    methods,    but    what 
losses   there  are  are   in   the  motor  ilstdf,  as  in  the  lirst  ease.      The  , 
losses    ;Me   about    the    same    in    the    two   lases,    the   speeil    thus    the' 
ventilation    beiii;;    It.ilf    in    one   ease,    Ihe    he.ilinir    is   {greater   at    the 

lower   speetl. 

■\':iri.ible    l-'reipiein-.v.      l-lvery     induction    motor    tends    to    run    at 

l»0  X   freipieiicy. 

s_v  nihioiious  s|(eeil      that    is.  at  ;i  speetl  etpial  to      .  I'oles    :• . .  . 

.•.~ '  •>  .•'■"'.. 

Thus,  if  ;i  dilVereiit  freipieiiey  is  impressed  oil  the  motor,  it  will 
run  at  a  different  speetl.  Some  inst.allal  ions  have  been  matle  where 
two  or  three  alleriiat  in;;  tiiri-eiit  t;eiierators  ;ire  iisetl  to  obtain 
ililVeretit  freipiencies,  .ami  these  circuits  .are  carrieil  .arountl  tin*  -. 
.slitips  b.v  various  set.s  of  lines  (usually  three  in  e.acli  set)  aiwl  (he-,\ 
moior  connectetl  to  the  lines  niviim  the  freipieiiey  and  speetl  «le- 
sireil.  I'tu"  normal  losses  in  the  iron  the  volt:p.;e  must  vary  with 
the   freinieiiiv.      Thus   for  full   and   half  speetl   we  havi*: 

Veils.       KIT.      Losses.:-'  ;■'■. 

..      .    I'llll    ;|Meil,    r.O    ll.|>.  ....,.,....,.,..,.  .    JOO  t>8         ■    6  .•'.'- 

.;     Il.iif  speed.  LT.   h.|). . . . ; .^Z.'. . . . . .  * . . .     ^60  /     i'ST  • -r   2:8    •  - -'' . 

JJeiieralois  havf  been  built  having:  two  sl.ationary  armatures  in 
the  s.inie    fi;ime  ami   two   levolvin-   lields,   vvith   :i    tlilVereiil    number 

111    poles   on    the  same  shaft    to  y:ive   ll iiltiple    freipieiiey   tlesiretj.-; 

An  .ipplit  at  ion  of  this  principle,  which   is  very  pretty  theoreiicMJIy. 
is    that    ol    a    very    small    variable    speetl    intluction    niotor    (whose    , 
losses    .lie    iieuiiujblei     which    tlrivfs    .1     coiiimiilator     feeilim;     the    T 
pritiiar.v    of    the    load    machine:    by   a    suitable  control   of   the    lit  tie--, 
motor  any  desireil    fitipicncy   may   be  supplieil   to  the  lo.id   machine. 
Iioiii    zero    to   full    value,    ihiis    il    m,iy    be  st.irteil   .ami    run   at    any., 
desired  speetl.      ,\    vari.itioii  of  this  is  tt>  .itlach   the  ttmimiilator  lt».;; 
the  sh.ifi   tif  the  lo.iil   m.ichine  .ami   Ihe  brushes  to   the  shaft    of  the  • 
I  oiiiiolliiiir  nioli>r,  llms   when  the  loatl  machine  is  st.indiii;;  still   the 
blushes    revolve    :il    almost    full    speetl    on    the    commutator,    and    ;i 
ver.v    low    fie.pieiicy    is  obt.iineti    in   Ihe  tomiiiiilaleti   circuit.      .\s   the     . 
loatl    mat  liine    speeds    U)i.    the    tlilleieiii  e    in    the    s|ieetls    of    the    ctuil-   , 
iiiiilator   and    the    brushes    tiet  reascs.    and    hence    the    freipieucy    ili-,;^^ 
I  rcMscs    until    th.it    time    when    the   tommut.ilor   and    brushes   .ire    re-^ 
volv  iiiu   toueihcr  :it    the  samt>  speed   when   there   is   no  commutation 
ami    the    lo:id    machine   leceives    full    f retpieiic.v. 

SI    MMVISY. 

I'roiii   ihese  tiescripiions   il    will   be  seen  that    Ihe  changeable  |>tde. 
and    variable   freipietny    melhoils   are   the   iimst   ellieieiit.   but    tlo  not   • 
permit  of  a  v.ariatioii  throiiuh  ,i  wide  r;m..;e  of  speetl.  The  rlieosl.it  ie 
loiilrid   is   Iht'  simplest   .ami  easiest    of  lonlnd.  uiviiu;  .a   raime   from 
siamlsiill   to  full  speetl.  but   is  not   as  ellicienl    as   the   lirsl    two,  al 
thoiiuh    more  ellieient    than    |>oieiiii:il   couitol.      The    List    meiilioned 
h.is   the  tlis.iilvaniaues   of   low   ellieieney   ami   tonsidembly    increased 
heatintr  in  the  moior  ilself.  and   is  also  uiisl.ible  :il    low  speeils,  s;iy 
btdttvv    onelliinl   speetl.      Tli.il    is,   m   sm.ill    variation    in    tonpie   or   a 
smjiller  variation   in   vollau'e  will  t;iust>  a  eotisitlerable  v.arialitui  in 

speed. 

'I'lie  potential  control  is  iiseil  where  moder.ite  v.irialions   in  speetl 

are  wanletl.  not    le.n  liiiej   to  less  than   half  sp I   for  inst.ince,  anil 

wlieri>  the  lo.id  is  inieiiiiitteiit,  not  ^iviti^'  the  motor  a  tli.ince  to 
uet  too  hot.  Its  <:re.it  ilLsatlvantaire  is  the  .amount  of  current  it 
t;ikes  at  st.irtinu'.  which  causes  consiilerable  tlistiirb.iiice  in  Ihe 
supply  tin  nil.  tliekeriii-  of  li;;lits,  etc.,  tliie  li>  the  ilrop  in  voli.me. 
The  imilor  ii.setl  is  a  die:  per  one  to  build  (for  the  .s;im»>  si/ei  th.iii 
the  others,  but  if  anythim:  like  continuous  runnin;;  is  tlesiied,  the 
motor  must   be  larirer.  thus  much  of  this  adv.intaire  is   lost. 

One  .idvant.iire  t»f  this  motor  is   lluit   it    may   be  tot.ally  emloseil 
for  Use   in   powder  mills,  oil    relineries  or  where  much  dust    or  cor- 
rosJM'  x.tpor  is  em  oiintered.  .is  it   iii.i.v  be  contrtdletl  from  a  ilisl.inee '.' 
without    i  111  ie.lv  ii|.^-   Ihe  number  of  wins.  .  ■; 

The    rlieosi.iiic    meihoil    is    p.iri  iciilarly    atlapleil    where    frtvpient! 
starfin:r  ami  low  speeds  are  reipijred,  ;is  it  causes  no  imiiKiial  drain  ■ 
on    the  siipjdy  system    when  si  art  in;;.     Thus    it   is   iisetl    for   hoists*.'' 
elevators,  etc.  :-•■ 

The  chatiL'eable  pole  s.vsieiu  has  the  same  tlis.itlvanta:rt^s  in  start-!' 
inu'  as   till-  jioleiiti.il  citiitrol.      Tor   loiifr  tontinued    running  at  onl.v    ■ 
two  tliiTereiit   speeils   it    is  excellent,  .aiiil   has  ciuistanls  eoinparable    , 
with   those  of  ;i  coniiniioiis  current    mtdor. 

To  v.iry  the  fretpiein  y  of  .alternation  for  the  motor  reipiires  an 
increased  investment  in  irener.itiii;^  station  or  .aiixili.ir.v  apjiaratus 
•ami  line  coiiper.  and  the  •_'reater  the  number  of  spi^eils desired,  tlie 
jrre.iter  this  complic.it ion  ;  but  in  its  action  anil  eeonomy  it  is  equal 
to  .any. 

One  point  vvhieli  is  iinportant  to  brinff  out  is  that  with  tho - 
chamreable  po||.  ;nid  t  h.iiiL'e.ible  fretpiency  systems  (lu«  motor  will 
not  vary  .•ipjire.iably  from  the  set  speetl  for  chanijes  of  load,  while 
with  tMlher  potenti.il  or  rheostatic  coiilnil,  a  ch,im;e  of  lo.id  will 
c.iiise  an  .ipprei  iable  variation  from  Ihe  ilesired  speed,  retpiirinjj  n 
re:idiiisimeiit  of  the  imiential  or  resistam-e  to  britifr  the  sjieed  to 
the  desired  value  .a^ain. 

An  oxcollont  illustration  of  the  reliability  of  the  Induetion 
motor  wa."?  rota-ntly  i)ro.«?rnted  in  a  lar^'e  plant  using  the  3  phase 
alternatitii;  t  tirrent  system  of  power  distribution.    One  of  their 
induction  niottus  is  loeateil  at  the  foot  of  a  fine  coal  storaeo  bin 
and  works  eotistantly  in  an  atmosphere  eharped  ivith  coai  dust. 
The  motor  has  fnaptently  worked  without  interruption   while 
almost  entirely  enibeddeil   in   aecumulatiotis  of  fmc  coal,  and 
when  it  is  cleaned  out  periodhally  a  larf;e  quantity  of  coal  is 
always  taken  out  of  it.    It  works  lonstantly  and  with  no  atten-.. 
tion  exrept  occasional  proasinj:.     The  motor  in  (luestion  is  one  . 
of  the  well  known  type  "C"  3-pUase  motors  made  by  the  West-  ' 
inghouso  Company.  •'^V   /' '  {  ;•■>;••;•  v^:;.; 
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:  '^VV     iOO-INCH    DRIVING-WHEEL  LATHE,  iV;;^ 


TRACTION  INCREASER  AND   WEIGHTS  ON  DRIVERS. 


NEW     YOKK     n;NTU.\l.    4   111    TVI'K    L(H'(».M()TIVK. 


Tho  actual  woights  on  drivers  and  trucks  of  the  4-4-0  type 
jiasHciigor  locomotive  of  tiio  New  York  C'entrul  have  been 
detained  in  order  (o  niiswer  an  inquiry  for  llie  exact  ligures. 
This  (>nf;ine  was  illustrated  and  described  in  (his  journal  in 
February,  IIHU,  page  3fi.    The  figures  are  as  follows:      ,  - ;.. 


Lbs. 

.i..    U4.800 


W«>tKltt   on   clrivors,    workinfr   order,   iiorniril  ...'.■,;> .,~.  ..■. 
WeiKlit    on    drivers,    workiiij;    order,    willi    1  ract  i«h  ■  iRiTi'a^Jor    In 

MTvieo ;..^.,^  , lOl.SOO 

WolKlit  on  forward  Iriiek,  working  •►rder,  normal.  ...  -liJ.UOO 

Weight  on   fi>rward  truck,   working  order,   with   Irai-lioii   inen-aser 

ill     servien .'{7.000 

WelKlif   oti  rear  f  niek.    workiii);   urd.  r,    iiorinal ;tii,GOO 

\Veij;hf    on     rear    triiek,    working;    order,     with    tnu-tioil    iiK-nrast^r 

In     ; crvieo .....,,.»..,;-.  ^.  I..  ,.; .  -i    .■M.200 

Total  wei>;lit  of  engine.   workinK  ord«!r-  .,.,  .jV'-v  »:..••.••.■•..--,.,.  170. 0<'0 
Wei^lit   Of  lender,   loaded    ..,.>...........  i  .%.»-..,.  ..ri,';?;  ,.'-..-';  1 1  t.'MlO 

Wt'ight  of  tender,   I'liipty    ...',.,*.,  .... . .  .'  ,  J- .,  ;^.:V .  1  ^•.■.-i.'.  .  .-..l-.i.i  >  *    .''.o.SOO 


•'Tile  woisl  liiiiK  1  have  to  find  in  in  ist  all  tools  is  (hat  they 
are  short  of  power.  As  a  rule,  the  belt  speed  is  too  slow,  and 
the  Koarinj^  is  too  weak.  If  you  take  almost  any  tool  and  adapt 
It  for  electric  driving,  where  there  is  no  slip  of  the  Ixlt,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  only  a  tpiestion  of  time  before  the  Kcaring 
begins  to  give  troubh;  and  ultimately  breaks  tlown.  Almost 
every  tool  I  have  bought  is  defe«'tlvo  in  this  detail,  and  could 
have  easily  been  improved  with  a  little  forethought  and  at  very 
little  e.xpense.  In  this  respect  niy  experienc<!  has  been  shared 
by  most  of  my  friends.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  looking  through 
one  of  tile  most  iiji  to-dato  shops  in  this  district,  and  the 
name  lamentation  was  there,  viz.,  want  of  power.  The  tools 
would  not  do  wliat  they  were  letl  to  expect,  aud  all  sorUi  of 
excuses  were  made  by  their  makers.  ■'/  '\  '  -  '  ■"'':'';•/■' 
•'.All   large  machines  (hrtt  have  heavy  par!>;  thai    retpiire  to 

\,,  1)0  mov«'d  should  be  fitted  with  a  power  motion  to  such  parts. 
Kxrept  in  a  few  eases,  the  <iui(  k  hand  tiaiisver.se'  should  be 
done  away  with,  anti  tpiiek  "jiower  transverse'  should  be  substi- 
tuted. All  radial  drills  should  have  a  proper  power  motion  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  arm-  something  a  little  better  and 
.«]iii(  ker  than  putting  on  and  taking  olT  :i  belt."' — ^A  J-^^'Ko.vUwr: 

''   of  ^la<-hin(^  Tools.  :;•  ;  ^  ■;■;:.';!' 


■v     Tlu'  annoyance  of  troiible.sonic  vibrations  set  up  by  a  steatri 
•.;.(cnginc  resting  on  a  con<rete  foundation  resting  on  a  thick  bed 
;'    of  clay,  Willi  rock  underlying,  were  suppressed   in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  aecording  to  the  Iron   .Xtjr:  T1m>  engine  was  re- 
ni()ved   and  shafts  4   ft.   in  diameter  were  sunk    into  the  suli- 
soil  for  a  distance  of  30  or  40  ft.     At  the  bottom  of  the  shafts 
^/.enlargements  were  made  ami  eonnrte  foundations  put  in.  ^'ast 
.;  inui  pipes,  ?,0  ins.  in  diameter,  in  12-ft.  lengths,  were  reared  on 
these  foundations  to  the  undiM'  side  of  the  engine  bed.     The 
liipes  were  then  filled  solid   inside  with   Portland   cement  con- 
;-  Crete,  and  sand  packed  around  the  outside  of  the  pipes,  filling 
•?  Up  (he  shafts.    Tho  engine  bed  was  relocated  ami  wholly  sup- 
'ported  in  this  way,  isolated  from  the  surface  soil.. 


The  (lisholt  Machine  fompany.  Mailison.  Wis.,  has  recently 
amended  its  arti<les  of  incoriioiat  ioti,  incnasing  its  capital  to 
ITr.O.OdO.  This  company  has  confined  itself  almost  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  (he  now  well-known  "fiisholt"  lathe. 
These  tools  are  made  in  s«'veral  varieties  and  sizes,  and  the 
line  is  being  constantly  extended.  Increased  demands  hav«' 
necessitated  a  considerable  additifui  to  the  manuracturing  fa<il- 

v'lties.  both  in  buildings  and  etpiipment.     These  will  double  the 

■  t- 
■  formei-  capacity.     A  large  jMirtion  of  the  new  additions  will  be 

used  in  j)r(»ilucing  (he  "CJisholt"  lathe,  and  i»art  will  be  devoted 

to  the   manufacture  of  other  types  of  machine  tools,  stn-h  as 

boring  mills,  etc.     These  new  machines,  however,  will  not  be 

undertaken    until    (he   <ompletion    of    the    buildings.      Among 

other  new  facilities,  (ontracts  have  been   let  for  a  large  inw 

foundry  with  the  best  up-to-da(»^  equipment.      Fireproof  CQU' 

stniction  will  be  emjiloyeU  iu  all  of  the  buildings. 


...  -  V. :'"  ; .  wtxsT  -M I i.w Ai jki-;k  shops,  .j.  ...'-. : ;." ;  •. 


In  referring  to  the  large  motor-driven   He«ien(  .Miles  wheel' V 
lathe  at  tlu"  W<'st  Milwaukee  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ; 
&  St.  Paul  Railway  (in  page  i;*r«  itf^Mir  .May.   15»o;5.   issue,  we- 
were    inadverleiitly   In   error    in    staling   lha(    (he  mo(or  used 
for  the  dri\e  "Aas  a  <Icneral  lOlectric  motor;    wi-  (aUi-  pleasure 
in  sliitinK  that  this  motor  viita  1m|lt  t»y  the  -Milwaukc-e  lOb-c--',:^ 
trie  C'onipany,   Milwaukee,   Wis. : ,  ■  O;"  .  K;^  V   V  ;>.--.-      H-i    ^'-^  >. 

We  are  informed  that  (his  driving  wlieeT  lathe,  (he  |>hoto- 
graph  of  which  is  repniduced  herewith  for  nfercncc,  hjis  made 
a  remarkable  r«><.'ord  in  operation.  This  tool  is  one  <if  tlie 
heaviest  driving-wheel  lathes  fvw  built,  iiaving  a  capacitf>;:~ 
for  turning  tires  up  to  1<i<»  ins.  in  diameter.  1'lie  size  of  the  r  " 
lathe  may  Ixst  be  jiiilg<(|  from  the  l:i<t  that  it  weighs,  exclu' 
sive  of  (he  motor,  ll'_',<t(K»  lbs.  The  motor  is  one  of  (he  stand- 
ard 201i.p.  direet-«'urrent  ma<-hines  built  by  (he  Milwaukee 
I'^lcctric   Company.      It    is   c<|iiip|i<-d    for  a   .'!0   per  c*  nl .  speed;  . 


-.■".•  ItMMN.    I»ICI\  IM.-\\  lll.l.l.    I..\HIK. 

..   ;  -    V     fr    iKIIlCAW,    >IIIAVA.UKI;K  Jt  KT.J*.\rr  |{VII.W.\V.:"'  7\\:_^.r\..\^ 

range  by  field  contrtd.  (he  normal  field  siK'ed  being  <ir»0  revolu- 
tions per  minute  and  the  maximum  8r»0  revolutions  per  minute.: 
The  interesting  test  was  made  upon  this  lathe  last  spring. 
A    pair  of   84  in.    tires    were   turned    simultaneously    with    an 
average  depth  of  cut  at  ea<h  tool  of  .1-1 U   in.  and   a   feed  of 
3-16  in.    The  cutting  speed  was  1S',^  ft.  per  minute.    The  aver- t. 
age  horse-power  required  at  the  motor  was  Hi'j  h.p.,  but  when- 
(titling  through    hard   spots  on   the  tires  the   jiower   required 
jumped  up  as  high  as  22 M-.     Under  this  heavy  duly  the  time 
required  for  the  work  was  G3  minutes.    •'; 

.It  is  to  ho  noted  (hat  the  power  ntpjired  during  this  per- 
forman<'e  was  very  high,  as  the  majority  of  motor-driven 
wheel  lathes  in  use  in  (his  country  are  etpiipiied  with  7'j-h.p. 
motors.  We  are  plea-sed  to  learn  also  (hat  (he  ni<-thod  of  driv- 
ing through  cone  imlleys,  arranged  with  dose  centers  and  no 
adjustment  for  tighti'uing  the  belt,  is  proving  very  satisfac- 
tory. We  are  in<iebte<l  to  Mr.  P\  M.  Cox,  formerly  master 
mechanic  of  the  above-mentioned  shops  and  now  superintend- 
ent of  the  Milwaukee  Flectric  Company,  for  this  correction 
and    interesting   information.  ..   .  .; .  /     r-.. ..    .--     .  .  -r  --; 


Mr.  E.  11.  Symington,  formerly  connected  with  the  T.  H. 
Symington  Company,  of  Haltimore,  is  m»w  a.sso<iated  with  the 
Kailwa.v  .\ppliaiites  Comp.'iny,  of  Chicago,  as  manager  of  the 
rtyiuington  journal-box  and  du.st-guard.  the  Railway  Apiili' 
auces  Company  being  agents  for  the  Chicago  territory;    :;V  '<.• 
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Contrlhntlonm.— Articles  relating  to  railway  rolUng  stock  construction  and 
management  and  kindred  topics,  by  those  who  are  jrractically  acquainted 
mth  these  gubjeets,  are  speciauy  desired.  Alto  early  notices  ofojficial  c/mnget, 
and  additions  of  new  equipment  for  the  road  or  the  shop,  by  purchase  or 
eimstmction. 


Ye  Subscribers.— TA«  American  ENGrNEER  and  Railroad  Journal 
is  maiUd  regularly  to  every  subscriber  each  month.  Any  subscriber  who  fails 
to  rscewt  his  paper  ought  at  once  to  notify  the  postmaster  at  the  offlce  of 
detmery,  and  in  case  the  paper  is  not  then  obtained  this  offlce  shoidd  be 
not^flta,  so  that  the  missing  ptij)er  may  be  sujrplied.  When  a  »ub- 
'  ssrlbcr  ehanK^s  his  address  he  o^ight  to  notify  this  offlce  at  once,  so 
that  tfu  paper  may  be  sent  to  the  proper  destination. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 


At  the  conventions  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master 
Car  Builders'  associations  the  question  of  the  metric  system 
was  handled  promptly  and  decisively.  There  is  no  possible 
excuse  for  prolonged  discussion  on  this  subject  at  this  time. 
Those  who  do  not  now  know  how  they  stand  will  never  know 
and  a  lot  of  time  has  been  lost  by  prolonged  debates.  It  was 
well  to  vote  and  then  pass  on  to  other  matters.  The  vote 
was  almost  unanimous  in  both  associations  and  adverse  to 
the  proposed  legislation  looking  toward  the  compulsory  use 
of  the  system  in  the  departments  of  the  Government. 

The  metric  system  must  eventually  stand  upon  its  merits. 
If  it  is  good  it  will  come  into  universal  use.  If  it  is  not  good 
It  will  not  do  so.  Thus  far  experience  seems  to  show  that  no 
existing  system  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  warrant  universal 
adoption. 


THREE    CONVENTIONS    AT    SARATOGA. 


Master  Mechanics'  Association. 


With  97  new  members,  a  new  scholarship  at  the  disposal 
of  the  association,  a  fund  for  scientific  testing  inaugurated  by 
the  Jerome  Wheelock  legacy  and  the  locomotive  tests  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  in  prospect,  this  convention  may  be  said 
to  be  an  epoch-making  one.  Besides  these  important  factors, 
the  convention  itself  was  most  successful.  The  younger  men 
are  taking  hold  vigorously  and  the  discussions  took  a  new 
form.  There  was  comparatively  little  of  the  old  "experience 
meeting"  about  them,  and  often  fundamental  principles  were 
touched,  which  means  much  to  the  future  of  the  organization. 
For  example,  the  discussion  of  the  new  tool  steels  developed 


the  fact  that  an  improvement  of  this  kind  induces  others. 
The  study  of  cuts,  feeds  and  speeds  brought  out  the  far  more 
important  factor  of  time  spent  in  getting  ready  to  take  cuts 
in  the  machines,  a  field  for  a  vast  amount  of  far-reaching 
improvement. 

In  the  subject  of  electric  driving  of  shops,  two  new  prin- 
ciples were  stated,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  have  not  been 
stated  before  and  that  both  are  true,  viz.,  that  an  improve- 
ment of  2^4  per  cent  in  output  will  pay  the  cost  of  variable 
speeds  on  motor-driven  tools  and  that  if  machine  tools  are 
furnished  ready  for  motor  attachment  without  additional  cost 
it  will  cost  no  more  for  individual  driving  of  tools  costing 
$250  or  more  thjin  for  belting  and  countershafting.  These 
statements  will  give  food  for  thought  to  machine-tool  builders, 
electric  experts  and  shop  managers.  If  not  controverted  they 
will  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  future  practice. 

Locomotive  failures  due  to  leaky  tubes  was  unquestionably 
the  most  important  subject  concerning  locomotive  operation. 
This  discussion  was  cut  too  short  for  lack  of  time,  but  the 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  committee  empowered  to 
secure  data  for  next  year.  Mr.  O.  H.  Reynolds  called  attention 
to  the  degree  to  which' present  practice  has  departed  from 
the  ideas  of  boiler  proportions  held  by  such  men  as  D.  K. 
Clark,  and  it  is  time  the  locomotive  boiler  should  be  studied 
and  developed  for  the  severe  work  it  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form. The  discussion  of  this  subject  promises  much  for  the 
future  of  American,  locomotives.  It  is  necessary  in  some  way 
to  secure  reserve  boiler  power  to  avoid  working  boilers  "to 
death"  in  ordinary  service.  Something  must  be  done  to  change 
the  condition  which  makes  it  necessary  for  round  houses  to 
be  full  of  boiler  makers  the  country  over. 

An  opportunity  for  which  the  railroad  world  has  been  wait- 
ing is  offered  by  the  decision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
to  include  in  its  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  the  new 
locomotive  testing  plant.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Willard 
A.  Smith,  chief  of  the  transportation  exhibits,  the  plant  will 
be  amply  provided  for  and  it  will  be  kept  busy  with  tests  of 
American  and  foreign  locomotives  for  the  seven  months  of 
the  exposition.  The  exhibit  will  be  under  the  efficient  charge 
of  Mr.  F.  D.  Casanave,  formerly  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  this  road.  The  plans  and  even  construction 
of  the  plant  are  now  under  way.  The  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  will  be  represented  in  the  tests  by  Prof. 
Goss,  Mr.  E.  M.  Herr  and  J.  E.  Sague.  The  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  by  Messrs.  F.  H.  Clark,  H.  H.  Vaughan  and  C.  H. 
Quereau.  It  is  fitting  that  Prof.  Goss  should  be  permanent 
chairman  of  this  joint  committee,  as  he  was  the  first  to  show 
the  locomotive  testing  plant  to  be  a  success. 

An  additional  scholarship  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  a  feature  of  this  convention.  Messrs.  Jos.  T. 
Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  have  set  a  worthy  example  by  pro- 
viding a  fund  from  which  $600  will  be  available  for  four 
years  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  student  at  one  of  the  tech- 
nical schools.  The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  high 
school,  an  employee  in  a  shop  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
member  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  and  he  must 
be  in  good  health.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  schools 
selected,  and  while  there  is  no  legal  obligation  to  repay  the 
money,  it  is  to  be  understood  as  "a.  debt  of  honor,  to  be  returned 
if  circumstances  permit."  The  donors  express  the  hope  that 
this  may  become  the  nucleus  of  a  large  fund  to  be  made  up 
of  contributions  from  those  who  have  been  benefited.  This 
generous  action  is  wortfiy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

This  year  and  last  have  brought  a  new  significance  to  the 
exhibits  at  the  conventions.  The  exhibits  reflect  Increasing 
efforts  to  follow  the  needs  of  the  railroads  and  produce  that 
which  will  meet  the  requirements.  This  has  brought  satis- 
factory response  from  the  railroad  men.  The  cursory  exam- 
inations of  former  years  do  not  now  suffice.  The  larger  roads 
now  send  a  number  of  representatives.  This  Is  also  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  large  systems  of  roads.  These  men 
meet  by  appointment  and  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
exhibits,  assembling  afterwards  for  a  conference  to  compare 
notes  and  review  impressions.     The  writer  was  Invited  to 
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join  three  such  groups  and  is  sure  that  nothing  on  the  grounds 
was  missed.  Until  last  year  this  sort  of  thing  was  not  so 
noticeable.  This  tendency  is  encouraging.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  convention  exhibits  bear  a  closer  relation  to  the 
work  of  both  of  the  associations  than  ever  before,  and  that 
they  are  becoming  increasingly  important.  ♦ 

The  sentiment  generally  expressed  at  baratoga  favors  St. 
Louis  as  the  place  for  the  next  convention.  Already  guaran- 
tees have  been  made  for  satisfactory  accommodations  and 
the  expositi(^,  with  its  unusual  facilities  for  studying  trans- 
portation exhibits,  together  with  the  locomotive  testing  plant, 
render  it  most  desirable  to  hold  the  conventions  there.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  arrangements  may  be  made  to 
hold  them  in  May  or  early  in  June  and  before  the  advent  of 
the  hottest  weather;  also  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
secure  a  suitable  hall  for  the  conventions  and  avoid  the  serious 
effect  of  the  unsatisfactory  hall  this  year  at  Saratoga. 


American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 


Master  Car  Builders'  Association. 


While  all  three  conventions  were  hurried  by  long  pro- 
grammes, this  fault  was  most  noticeable  in  this  one.  A  num- 
ber of  topical  discussions  were  left  out,  and  their  value  to 
a  large  extent  was  lost.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  print  the 
presentations  of  topical  subjects  for  distribution  with  the  ad- 
vance copies  of  papers  and  reports.  Their  effect  would  not 
then  be  lost  in  case  they  are  crowded  out  of  the  sessions. 

This  leads  to  a  remark  that  the  only  discussion  of  steel 
cars  this  year  was  a  topical  one,  and  yet  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  before  the  association.  A  rather 
unfair  impression  may  be  derived  from  the  discussion  this 
year.  Steel  cars  are  aot  perfect,  but  several  speakers  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  they  are  far  from  satisfactory.  This  is  not  the  case,  and 
those  who  use  the  largest  number  of  steel  cars  said  nothing 
of  this  kind.  It  is  not  claimed  that  all  steel  cars  are  satis- 
factory, but  that  careful  design  results  in  the  best  equipment 
ever  built  when  steel  or  composite  construction  is  used  will  not 
be  questioned.  An  example  in  point  is  the  remarkable  series 
of  composite  cars  on  the  Norfolk  £  Western,  which  has  often 
been  referred  to  in  these  columns.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
while  the  earlier  designs  of  steel  cars  were  made  by  railroads, 
at  present  this  matter  is  almost  entirely  In  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers.  That  this  subject  is  now  treated  only  in  a 
topical  discussion  is  rather  a  reflection  on  the  association. 
In  fact,  the  M.  C.  B.  Association,  as  an  organization,  cannot 
he  said  to  have  kept  in  the  closest  touch  with  steel  cars.  It 
may  have  been  better  to  leave  the  problems  to  the  manufac- 
turers.   The  fact  is  that  this  has  been  the  rule. 

Just  now  an  opportunity  Is  presented  for  good  work  in 
steel  frame  design  in  connection  with  the  standard  car,  and 
this  is  a  problem  which  the  association  only  can  solve. 
Whatever  individual  opinions  of  the  business  question  In- 
volved In  steel  frame  construction  may  be,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  on  many  roads  it  is  justified  and  that  a  large  number 
of  such  cars  will  be  built.  Therefore  It  seems  necessary  to 
provide  for  both  wooden  and  steel-frame  cars  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  standard  designs.  Progress  on  the  standard  car  must 
necessarily  be  made  thoroughly  and  carefully,  but  if  the  fact 
is  appreciated  that  this  Is  the  greatest  opportunity  of  the 
association  to-day  the  utmost  possible  progress  will  be  made. 

While  many  other  subjects  might  be  commented  upon,  only 
one  more  may  be  mentioned  here — the  movement  toward  2-in. 
train  lines  for  heating  passenger  cars.  This  marks  a  radical 
reconstruction  of  practice  in  steam  heating  of  passenger 
trains  and  It  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  careful  overhauling 
which  has  become  necessary  through  the  rapid  advances  in 
train  operation,  with  which  heating  systems  have  not  kept 
up.  The  manufacturers  of  this  equipment  are  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  railroads  and  the  discussion  this  year  prom- 
ises a  renewal  of  attention  which  has  become  necessary. 

Space  permits  but  a  brief  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
■^Gry  large  attendance  and  spirited  Interest  in  the  subjects 
combined  to  make  this  a  most  successful  conventioiu 


That  the  recent  Saratoga  meeting  was  successful  was  appar- 
ent to  everyone  in  attendance.  Arrangements  for  entertain- 
ment and  excursions  were  admirable,  the  only  regrettable 
feature  being  a  hall  near  a  busy  railroad  track  and  with  poor 
acoustic  properties.  The  programme  was  too  long  for  adequate 
discussion  of  some  papers,  but  if  the  members  were  prepared 
to  present  discussions  in  concise  and  time-saving  form  there 
would  have  been  time  for  all. 

The  event  of  the  meeting  was  the  reception  of  an  entirely 
new  constitution,  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, and  was  ordered  submitted  to  letter  ballot  practically 
without  discussion  and  without  dissent.  This  was  a  remark- 
able achievement.  The  secret  lay  in  the  report  itself,  for 
which  great  credit  is  due  Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  every  member  had  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  to  the  committee  his  views 
of  the  preliminary  draft  before  its  final  presentation. 

At  this  meeting  the  results  of  a  letter  ballot  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  members  on  the  subject  of  the  metric  system 
was  announced.  A  total  of  514  members  voted,  of  whom  3  to  1 
were  opposed  to  the  metric  system  and  to  any  legislation  in 
favor  of  its  adoption.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  action  has 
effectually  buried  the  metric  system  as  far  as  this  organiza- 
tion Is  concerned. 

Discussion  upon  the  paper  by  Mr.  Blood  on  the  subject  of 
train  resistance  formulae  was  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The 
author  made  clear  the  necessity  for  better  formulae,  but  the 
fact  that  a  dynamometer  car  Is  really  required  for  any  Im- 
portant work  was  not  clearly  brought  out. 

Among  the  many  subjects  before  this  meeting,  that  of  shop 
management  was  of  transcendent  Importance.  It  was  treated 
in  three  separate  papers — "The  Machine  Shop  Problem,"  by 
Charles  Day;  "A  Graphical  Daily  Balance,"  by  H.  L.  Gantt, 
and  "Shop  Management,"  by  F.  W.  Taylor.  The  first  of  these 
stood  for  proper  organization,  suitable  equipment  and  good 
management.  The  second  made  a  strong  point  for  exact 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  work  in  shops  and  a  record 
which  would  enable  the  management  to  know  exactly  what 
was  on  time  and  what  delayed,  and  to  know  this  every  day. 
The  third  took  the  ground  of  large  wages  for  large  output. 
This  paper  by  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  monumental  work  and  one 
which  is  thoroughly  worthy  of  study.  Its  length  forbids  ab- 
stracting and  the  reader  is  recommended  to  procure  the  paper 
itself  from  F.  R.  Hutton,  secretary  of  the  society,  12  West 
Thirty-first  street.  New  York.  This  paper  Is  a  description  of 
the  methods  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  it  discusses  the  problem  of 
the  payment  for  labor  in  a  masterly  way.  Mr.  Taylor  goes 
Into  interesting  details  as  to  his  elaborate  methods  of  "time 
study,"  which  Is  the  foundation  of  his  work.  He  also  dis- 
cusses the  inducements  which  must  be  offered  in  order  to 
lead  men  to  do  their  best,  and  quotes  results.  Mr.  Taylor 
writes  and  speaks  of  his  methods  with  the  force  of  personal 
conviction,  and  besides  his  actual  accomplishments  he  will 
undoubtedly  lead  many  to  follow  more  sjrstematic  methods  of 
studying  the  elements  of  work  without  which  correct  prices 
cannot  be  established.  The  discussion  drifted  into  the  subject 
of  trades  unionism,  which  is  a  most  important  factor  In  shop 
management.  As  a  whole,  this  discussion  was  one  of  the 
most  important  and  valuable  ever  had  in  the  society.  It 
brought  out  the  fact  that  many  bright  men  are  eameetly 
attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of  shop  management 

Of  the  remaining  subjects,  the  most  noteworthy  was  that 
of  the  steam  turbine  as  described  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Waldron.  This 
paper  will  be  presented  in  abstract.  It  shows  conclusively 
that  the  steam  turbine  has  literally  leaped  into  a  position 
before  the  mechanical  worTd  which  entitles  it  to  complete 
confidence  as  a  satisfactory  steam  engine.  While  susceptible 
of  improvement,  it  is  now  satisfactory  and  Is  likely  to  at 
once  take  a  very  prominent  place  for  work  to  which  It  Is 
adapted. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  furtter  comment  on  tbln  very  suc- 
cessful meeting. 
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Continued  from  Page  241. 

43.  A  Tabulated  Statement  of  Stack  Diamefers.— Experience 
having  shown  that  equations,  however  simple  in  form,  are  less 
convenient  than  tabulated  results  derived  therefrom  it  has 
seemed  best  to  present  herewith  the  conclusions  of  the  stack 
tests  m  tabulated  form.  In  preparing  the  tables  it  has  seemed 
wise  to  cover  a  range  of  dimensions  embraced  by  wide  limits. 
For  this  reason  the  minimum  diameter  of  front-end  is  30  ins 
and  the  maximum  90  ins.,  and  the  stack  heights  are  made  to 
vary  from  16  to  66  ins. 

It  should  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  followed  the  dis- 
cussion* of  the  preceding  paragraphs  that  the  values  given  in 
the  table  have  not  in  all  cases  been  determined  by  experi- 
ments, but  are  those  derived  from  the  formulae  based  on  the 
results  of  experiments  as  presented  in  the  preceding  article 
(Paragraph  41.).  The  values  which  in  the  tables  appear  in 
heavy  faced  type  are  experimental  results;  all  others  are  de- 
rived. Tables  XVI.  to  XXI.,  inclusive,  give  values  for  straight 
stacks,  each  table  representing  a  different  height. 

TABLE  XVI. 

Straight   Stacks. 

Diameter   of   Stack   when   Its   Height   Above   Boiler   Is   16   Ins 

oTBoniV      '"''"°'-''  ^"'*"*°  ^^"'"  ^'"^  °' B<">"  a°d  Top  of  Exhaust 
""'iXr  '^o"- «,!"'- ?r"-?     jLfV^^P  Above  Center- 


30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 

54 

56 
58 
60 
62 

64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 
80 


13.6 
14.2 
14.7 
15.2 
15.7 
16.2 
16.8 
17.3 

17.8 

18.3 
18.8 
19.4 
19.9 
20.4 
20.9 
21.4 
2.20 
22.5 
23.0 
23.5 
24.0 
24.6 
25.1 
25.6 
26.1 
26.5 
27.2 


10.6 
11.1 
11.6 
12.1 
12.6 
13.2 
13.7 
14.2 
14.7 
15.2 
15.8 
16.3 


9.7 
10.2 
10.7 
11.2 
11.7 
12.3 
12.8 
13.3 
13.7 
14.3 
14.9 
15.4 


16.8    15.9 


17.3 
17.8 
18.4 
18.9 
19.4 
19.9 
20.4 
21.0 
21.5 
22.0 
22.5 
23.0 
23.6 
24.1 
24.6 
25.1 
25.6 
26.2 


16.4 
16.9 
17.5 
18.0 
18.5 
19.0 
19.5 
20.1 
20.6 
21.1 
21.6 
22.1 
22.7 
23.2 
23.7 
24.2 
24.7 
25.3 


8.7 
9.2 
9.7 
10.2 
10.7 
11.3 
11.8 
12.3 
12.7 
13.3 
13.9 
14.4 

14.f 

15.4 
15.9 
16.5 
17.0 
17.5 
18.0 
18.5 
19.1 
19.6 
20.1 
20.6 
21.1 
21.7 
22.2 
22.7 
23.2 
23.7 
24.3 


7.8 

8.3 

8.8 

9.3 

9.8 

10.4 

10.9 

11.4 

11.9 

12.4 

13.0 

13.5 

14.1 

14.6 
15.0 
15.6 
16.1 
16.6 
17.1 
17.6 
18.2 
18.7 
19.2 
19.7 
20.2 
20.8 
21.3 
21.8 
22.3 
22.8 
23.4 


6.9 

7.4 

7.9 

8.4 

8.9 

9.5 

10.0 

10.5 

11.0 

11.5 

12.1 

12.6 

13.1 

13.6 
14.1 
14.7 
15.2 
15.7 
16.2 
16.7 
17.3 
17.8 
18.3 
18.8 
19.3 
19.9 
20.4 
20.9 
21.4 
21.9 
22.5 


TABLE    XVII. 


10 

5.9 

6.4 

6.9 

7.4 

7.9 

8.5 

9.0 

9.5 

10.0 

10.5 

11.1 

11.6 

12.1 

12.6 
13.1 
13.7 
14.2 
14.7 
15.2 
15.7 
16.3 
16.8 
17.3 
17.8 
18.3 
18.9 
19.4 
19.9 
20.4 
20.9 
21.5 


15 


7.0 
7.6 
8.1 
8.6 
9.1 
9.6 
10.2 
10.7 


20 


25 


8.1 
8.6 
9.2 
9.7 


\U   m    9.3 


11.7 
12.2 
12.8 
13.3 
13.8 
14.3 
14.8 
15.4 
15.9 
16.4 
16.9 
17.4 
18.0 
18.5 
19.0 
19.5 
20.0 
20.6 


10.7 
11.2 
11.8 
12.3 
12.8 
13.3 
13.8 
14.4 
14.9 
15.4 
15.9 
16.4 
17.0 
17.5 
18.0 
18.5 
19.0 
19.6 


9.8 
10.3 
10.9 
11.4 
11.9 
12.4 
12.9 
13.5 
14.0 
14.5 
15.0 
15.5 
16.1 
16.6 
17.1 
17.6 
18.1 
18.7 


Straight   Stacks. 
Diameter  of  Stack  when  Its  Height  Above  Boiler  Is 
'''■?^*  J?"**     Distance  Between  Center  Line  of  Boiler  and  Top 
of  Boiler  Tip.     Inches. 

Diameter  ^— Tip  Below  Center~^     Tip  on    , Tip  Above 

Lnlns.       20         15         10  5      Center     5  10         15 


26   Ins. 
of  Exhaust 


30 
32 
34 

36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 


14.4 
15.1 
15.6 
16.2 
16.7 
17.3 
17.8 
18.3 


11.2 
11.7 
12.2 
12.8 
13.4 
14.1 
14.6 
15.2 
15.7 
16.3 
16.8 
17.3 


10.5 
10.7 
11.3 
11.9 
12.5 
13.2 
13.7 
14.3 
14.8 
15.4 
15.9 
16.4 


Center- 
20 


25 


9.3 
9.7 
10.3 
10.9 
11.5 
12.1 
12.7 
13.3 
13.8 
14.4 
14.9 
15.4 


8.4 
8.9 
9.4 
10.0 
10.6 
11.2 
11.8 
12.4 
12.9 
13.5 
14.0 
14.5 


54      18.8  17.8    16.9    15.9  15.1 


56 
58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 
»0 


19.3 
19.9 
20.4 
21.0 
21.5 
22.1 
22.6 
23.2 
23.7 
24.3 
24.8 
25.4 
25.9 
26.5 
27.0 
27.7 
28.1 
29.8 


18.3 
18.9 
19.4 
20.0 
20.5 
21.1 
21.6 
22.2 
22.7 
23.3 
23.8 
24.4 
24.9 
25.5 
26.0 
26.7 
27.1 
28.8 


17.4 
18.0 
18.5 
19.1 
19.6 
20.2 
20.7 
21.3 
21.8 
22.4 
22.9 
23.5 
24.0 
24.6 
25.1 
25.8 
26.2 
27.9 


16.4 
17.0 
17.5 
18.1 
18.6 
19.2 
19.7 
20.3 
20.8 
21.4 
21.9 
22.5 
23.0 
23.6 
24.1 
24.8 
25.2 

2«.8 


15.5 
16.1 
16.6 
17.2 
17.7 
18.3 
18.8 
19.4 
19.9 
20.5 
21.0 
21.6 
22.1 
22.7 
23.2 
23.9 
24.3 
26.0 


7.5 

8.0 

8.5 

9.1 

9.7 

10.3 

10.9 

11.5 

12.0 

12.6 

13.1 

13.6 

14.1 

14.6 
15.2 
15.7 
16.3 
16.8 
17.4 
17.9 
18.5 
19.0 
19.6 
20.1 
20.7 
21.2 
21.8 
22.3 
23.0 
23.4 
24.1 


6.5 

7.0 

7.5 

8.1 

8.7 

9.3 

9.9 

10.5 

11.0 

11.6 

12.1 

12.6 

13J 

13.6 
14.2 
14.7 
15.3 
15.8 
16.4 
16.9 
17.5 
18.0 
18.6 
19.1 
19.7 
20.2 
20.8 
21.3 
22.0 
22.4 
294 


7.8 

8.4 

9.0 

9.6 

10.1 

10.7 

11.2 

11.7 

12J 

12.7 
13.3 
13.8 
14.4 
14.9 
15.5 
16.0 
16.6 
17.1 
17.7 
18.2 
18.8 
19.3 
19.9 
20.4 
21.1 
21.5 


9.1 

9.7 

10.2 

10.7 

\u 

11.7 
12.3 
12.8 
13.4 
13.9 
14.5 
15.0 
15.6 
16.1 
16.7 
17.2 
17.8 
18.3 
18.9 
19.4 
20.1 
20.5 

212 


11.3 

10.8 
11.4 
11.9 
12.5 
13.0 
13.6 
14.1 
14.7 
15.2 
15.8 
16.3 
16.9 
17.4 
18.0 
18.5 
19.2 
19.6 
80.1 


TABLE   XVIII. 
Straight  Stacks. 
Diameter  of  Stack  when  Its  Height  Above  Boiler  Is  36  Ins. 
Front  End    Distance  Between  Center  Line  of  Boiler  and  Top  of  Exhaust 
of  Boiler  Tip.      Inches. 

Diameter  r~Tip  Below  Center-^     Tip  on    > Tip  Above  Center 

in  Ins.      20         15         10  5      Center     5  10         15 


20 


25 


30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
60 
62 

54 

56 
58 
60 
62 
.64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 
90 


14.8 
15.4 
15.9 
16.7 
17.1 
17.7 
18.2 
18.8 

19,4 

20.0 
20.6 
21.2 
21.7 
22.3 
22.9 
23.5 
24.1 
24.6 
25.2 
25.8 
26.4 
27.2 
27.5 
28.1 
28.7 
29.3 
29.9 


11.6 
12.0 
12.6 
13.2 
13.8 
14.4 
14.9 
15.7 
16.1 
16.7 
17.2 
17.8 

18.4 

19.0 
19.6 
20.2 
20.7 
21.3 
21.9 
22.5 
23.1 
23.6 
24.2 
24.8 
25.4 
26.2 
26.5 
27.1 
27.7 
28.3 
28.9 


10.6 
11.1 
11.7 
12.3 
12.9 
13.5 
14.0 
14.6 
15.2 
15.8 
16.3 
16.9 

17i 

18.1 
18.7 
19.3 
19.8 
20.4 
21.0 
21.6 
22.2 
22.7 
23.3 
23.9 
24.5 
25.3 
25.6 
26.2 
26.8 
27.4 
28.0 


9.6 
10.1 
10.7 
11.3 
11.9 
12.5 
13.0 
13.6 
14.2 
14.8 
15.3 
15.9 

16i 

17.1 
17.7 
18.3 
18.8 
19.4 
20.0 
20.6 
21.2 
21.7 
22.3 
22.9 
23.5 
24.3 
24.6 
25.2 
25.8 
26.4 
27.0 


8.7 
9.2 
9.8 
10.4 
11.0 
11.6 
12.1 
12.7 
13.3 
13.9 
14.5 
15.0 

15.6 

16.2 
16.8 
17.4 
17.9 
18.5 
19.1 
19.7 
20.3 
20.8 
21.4 
22.0 
22.6 
23.2 
23.7 
24.3 
24.9 
25.5 
26.1 


7.8 

8.3 

8.9 

9.5 

10.1 

10.7 

11.2 

11.8 

12.4 

13.0 

13.6 

14.1 

14.7 

15.3 
15.9 
16.5 
17.0 
17.6 
18.2 
18.8 
19.4 
19.9 
20.5 
21.1 
21.7 
22.3 
22.8 
23.4 
24.0 
24.6 
25.2 


6.8 

7.3 

7.9 

8.5 

9.1 

9.7 

10.2 

10.8 

11.4 

12.0 

12.6 

13.1 

13,7 

14.3 
14.9 
15.5 
16.0 
16.6 
17.2 
17.8 
18.4 
18.9 
195 
20.1 
20.7 
21.3 
21.8 
22.4 
23.0 
23.6 
24.2 


8.2 

8.8 

9.3 

9.9 

10.5 

11.1 

11.7 

12.2 

12.8 

13.4 
14.0 
14.6 
15.1 
15.7 
16.3 
16.9 
17.5 
18.0 
18.6 
19.2 
19.8 
20.4 
20.9 
21.5 
22.1 
22.7 
23.3 


9.5 
10.1 
10.7 
11.2 

11.8 

12.4 
13.0 
13.6 
14.1 
14.7 
15.3 
15.9 
16.5 
17.0 
17.6 
18.2 
18.8 
19.4 
19.9 
20.5 
21.1 
21.7 
22.3 


10.9 

11.6 
12.1 
12.7 
13.2 
13.8 
14.4 
15.0 
16.6 
16.1 
16.7 
17.3 
17.9 
18.6 
19.0 
19.6 
20.2 
20.8 
21.4 


TABLE  XIX. 
Straight   Stacks. 

Diameter  of  Stack  when   Its  Height  Above  Boiler  Is  46   Ins. 
Front  End     Distance  Between  Center  Line  of  Boiler  and  Top  of  Exhaust 
of  Boiler  Tip.     Inches. 

Diameter  , — Tip  Below  Center — ^     Tip  on    , Tip  Above  Center 

In  Ins.       20         15         10  5       Center     5  10         15         20         25 


30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 

54 

56 
58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 
90 


15.2 

15.8 
15.5 
17.1 
17.7 
18.3 
18.9 
19.5 

19.1 

20.7 
21.3 
21.9 
22.5 
23.1 
23.7 
24.3 
24.9 
25.5 
26.1 
26.7 
27.3 
27.9 
28.5 
29.1 
29.7 
30.3 
30.9 


11.8 
12.4 
13.0 
13.6 
14.2 
14.8 
15.5 
16.1 
16.7 
17.3 
17.9 
18.5 

18.1 

19.7 
20.3 
20.9 
21.5 
22.1 
22.7 
23.3 
23.9 
24.5 
25.1 
25.7 
26.3 
26.9 
27.5 
28.1 
28.7 
29.3 
29.9 


10.9 
11.5 
12.1 
12.7 
13.3 
13.9 
14.6 
15.2 
15.8 
16.4 
17.0 
17.6 

18.2 

18.8 
19.4 
20.0 
20.6 
21.2 
21.8 
22.4 
23.0 
23.6 
24.2 
24.8 
25.4 
26.0 
26.6 
27.2 
27.8 
28.4 
29.0 


9.9 
10.5 
11.1 
11.7 
12.3 
12.9 
13.6 
14.2 
14.8 
15.4 
16.0 
16.6 


9.0 
9.6 
10.2 
10.8 
11.4 
12.0 
12.7 
13.3 
13.9 
14.5 
15.1 
15.7 


8.1 

8.7 

9.3 

9.9 

10.5 

11.1 

11.8 

12.4 

13.0 

13.6 

14.2 

14.8 


7.1 

7.7 

8.3 

8.9 

9.5 

10.1 

10.8 

11.4 

12.0 

12.6 

13.2 

13.8 


8.6 
9.2 
9.9 
10.5 
11.1 
11.7 
12.3 
12.9 


17.2    16i  15.4    14.4    13i 


17.8 
18.4 
19.0 
19.6 
20.2 
20.8 
21.4 
22.0 
22.6 
23.2 
23.8 
24.4 
25.0 
25.6 
26.2 
26.8 
27.4 
28.0 


16.9 
17.5 
18.1 
18.7 
19.3 
19.9 
20.5 
21.1 
21.7 
22.3 
22.9 
23.5 
24.1 
24.7 
25.3 
25.9 
26.5 
27.1 


16.0 
16.6 
17.2 
17.8 
18.4 
19.0 
19.6 
20.2 
20.8 
21.4 
22.0 
22.6 
23.2 
23.8 
24.4 
25.0 
25.6 
26.2 


15.0 
15.6 
16.2 
16.8 
17.4 
18.0 
18.6 
19.2 
19.8 
20.4 
21.0 
21.6 
22.2 
22.8 
23.4 
24.0 
24.6 
25.2 


14.1 
14.7 
15.3 
15.9 
16.5 
17.1 
17.7 
18.3 
18.9 
19.5 
20.0 
20.7 
21.3 
21.9 
22.5 
23.1 
23.7 
24.3 


10.1 
10.7 
11.3 
11.9 

12i 

13.1 
13.7 
14.3 
14.9 
15.5 
16.1 
16.7 
17.3 
17.9 
18.5 
19.1 
19.7 
20.3 
20.9 
21.5 
22.1 
22.7 
23.3 


11.6 

12.2 
12.8 
13.4 
14.0 
14.6 
15.2 
15.8 
16.4 
17.0 
17.6 
18.2 
18.8 
19.4 
20.0 
20.6 
21.2 
21.8 
22.4 


TABLE   XX. 

Straight  Stacks. 

Diameter  of  Stack  when  Its  Height  Above  Boiler  Is  56  Ins. 

Front  End     Distance  Between  Center  Line  of  Boiler  and  T»p  •f  Exhaust 

of  Boiler  Tip.     Inches. 

Diameter  , — Tip  Below  Center-^     Tip  on    , Tip  Above  Center- 
in  Ins.       20         15         10          5       Center     5  10        16         20 


26 


30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
4 

48 
60 
52 


15.7 
16.3 
16.9 
17.6 
18.2 
18.8 
19.5 
20.1 


12.2 
12.8 
13.4 
14.2 
14.7 
15.3 
15.9 
16.6 
17.2 
17.8 
18.5 
19.1 


54      21.8  19.8 


56 
68 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 

9Q 


21.4 
22.0 
22.6 
23.2 
23.8 
24.5 
25.1 
25.7 
26.4 
27.0 
27.7 
28.3 
28.9 
29.5 
30.1 
30.8 
31.4 
82,0 


20.4 
21.0 
21.6 
22.2 
22.8 
23.5 
24.1 
24.7 
25.4 
26.0 
26.7 
27.3 
27.9 
28.5 
29.1 
29.8 
30.4 
81.0 


11.3 
11.9 
12.5 
13.3 
13.8 
14.4 
15.0 
15.7 
16.3 
16.9 
17.6 
18.2 

18.9 

19.5 
20.1 
20.7 
21.3 
21.9 
22.6 
23.2 
23.8 
24.5 
25.1 
25.8 
26.4 
27.0 
27.6 
28.2 
28.9 
29.6 
80.1 


10.3 
10.9 
11.5 
12.3 
12.8 
13.4 
14.0 
14.7 
15.3 
15.9 
16.6 
17.2 

17.9 

18.5 
19.1 
19.7 
20.3 
20.9 
21.6 
22.2 
22.8 
23.5 
24.1 
24.8 
25.4 
26.0 
26.6 
27.2 
27.9 
28.5 
29.1 


9.4 
10.0 
10.6 
11.3 
11.9 
12.5 
13.1 
13.8 
14.4 
15.0 
15.7 
16.3 

17.0 

17.6 
18.2 
18.8 
19.4 
20.0 
20.7 
21.3 
21.9 
22.6 
23.2 
23.9 
24.5 
25.1 
25.7 
26.3 
27.0 
27.6 

29.2 


8.5 
9.1 
9.7 
10.4 
11.0 
11.6 
12.2 
12.9 
13.5 
14.1 
14.8 
15.4 

16.1 

16.7 
17.3 
17.9 
18.5 
19.1 
19.8 
20.4 
21.0 
21.7 
22.3 
23.0 
23.6 
24.2 
24.8 
25.4 
26.1 
26.7 
27.8 


7.5 

8.1 

8.7 

9.4 

10.0 

10.6 

11.2 

11.9 

12.5 

13.1 

13.8 

14.4 

15.1 

15.7 
16.3 
16.9 
17.5 
18.1 
18.8 
19.4 
20.0 
20.7 
21.3 
22.0 
22.6 
23.2 
23.8 
24.4 
25.1 
25.7 
26.3 


9.1 
9.7 
10  3 
11.0 
11.6 
12.2 
12.9 
13.5 

14.2 

14.8 
15.4 
16.0 
16.6 
17.2 
17.9 
18.5 
19.1 
19.8 
20.4 
21.1 
21.7 
22.3 
22.9 
23.6 
24.2 
24.8 
26-4 


10.6      

11.2      

11.9      

12.5     

\U  12J 


15.6 

14.7 

16.2 

16.3 

16.9 

16.0 

17.6 

16.6 

18.1 

17.2 

13.8 
14.4 
15.0 
15.6 
16.2 
16.9 
17.6 
18.1 
18.8 
19.4 
20.1 
20.7 
21.3 
21.9 
22.5 
23.2 
23.8 
24-4 


12.9 
13.6 
14.1 
14.7 
163 
16.0 
16.6 
17.2 
17.9 
18.5 
19.2 
19.8 
20.4 
21.0 
21.6 
22.S 
22.9 
28.« 


! 
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TABLE  XXI. 

Straight  Stacks. 

Diameter  of  Stack  when  Its  Height  Above  Boiler  Is  66  Ins. 

ront  End    Distance  Between  Center  Line  of  Boiler  and  Top  of  Exhaust 

of  Boiler  Tip.      Inches. 

Diameter  , — Tip  Below  Center— ^     Tip  on    , Tip  Above  Center 

in  Ins.      20         15        10-5      Center     5  10         15         20         25 


30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 

54 

56 
58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 
90 


16.1 
16.8 
17.4 
18.1 
18.7 
19.4 
20.0 
20.7 

2U 

22.0 
22.7 
23.3 
24.0 
24.6 
25.3 
25.9 
26.6 
27.2 
28.9 
28.5 
29.2 
29.8 
30.5 
31.1 
31.8 
32.4 
33.1 


12.5 
13.2 
13.8 
14.5 
15.1 
15.8 
16.4 
17.1 
17.7 
18.4 
19.0 
19.7 

20.4 

21.0 
21.7 
22.3 
23.0 
23.6 
24.3 
24.9 
25.6 
26.2 
27.9 
27.5 
28.2 
28.8 
29.5 
30.1 
30.8 
31.4 
32.1 


11.6 
12.3 
12.9 
13.6 
14.2 
14.9 
15.5 
16.2 
16.8 
17.5 
18.1 
18.8 


10.6 
11.3 
11.9 
12.6 
13.2 
13.9 
14.5 
15.2 
15.8 
16.5 
17.1 
17.8 


9.7 
10.4 
11.0 
11.7 
12.3 
13.0 
13.6 
14.3 
14.9 
15.6 
16.2 
16.9 


8.8 
9.5 
10.1 
10.8 
11.4 
12.1 
12.7 
13.4 
14.0 
14.7 
15.3 
16.0 


7.8 

8.5 

9.1 

9.8 

10.4 

11.1 

11.7 

12.4 

13.0 

13.7 

14.3 

15.0 


9.5 
10.2 
10.8 
11.5 
12.1 
12.8 
13.4 
14.1 


19i  185    17i    lU    15.7    14.8 


20.1 
20.8 
21.4 
22.1 
22.7 
23.4 
24.0 
24.7 
25.3 
26.0 
26.6 
27.3 
27.9 
28.6 
29.2 
29.9 
30.5 
31.2 


19.1 
19.8 
20.4 
21.1 
21.7 
22.4 
23.0 
23.7 
24.3 
25.0 
25.6 
26.3 
26.9 
27.6 
28.2 
28.9 
29.5 
30.2 


18.2 
18.9 
19.5 
20.2 
20.8 
21.5 
22.1 
22.8 
23.4 
24.1 
24.7 
25.4 
26.0 
26.7 
27.3 
28.0 
28.6 
29.3 


17.3 
18.0 
18.6 
19.3 
19.9 
20.6 
21.2 
21.9 
22.5 
23.2 
23.8 
24.5 
25.1 
25.8 
26.4 
27.1 
27.7 
28.4 


16.3 
17.0 
17.6 
18.3 
18.9 
19.6 
20.2 
20.9 
21.5 
22.2 
22.8 
23.5 
24.1 
24.8 
25.4 
26.1 
26.7 
27.4 


15.4 
16.1 
16.7 
17.4 
18.0 
18.7 
19.3 
20.0 
20.6 
21.3 
21.9 
22.6 
23.2 
23.9 
24.5 
25.2 
25.8 
26.5 


11.1 
11.8 
12.4 
13.1 

13^ 

14.4 
15.1 
15.7 
16.4 
17.0 
17.7 
18.3 
19.0 
19.6 
20.3 
20.9 
21.6 
22.2 
22.9 
23.5 
24.2 
24.8 
25.5 


"►•V  •'■; 


I2.f 

13.5 
14.2 
14.8 
15.5 
16.1 
16.8 
17.4 
18.1 
18.7 
19.4 
20.0 
20.7 
21.3 
22.0 
22.6 
23.3 
23.9 
24.6 


TABLE  XXII. 


Taper  Stacks. 
Diameter  at  Chock  of  Stack  for  any  Height  when  Stack  Tapers  2 

to  the  Foot. 


Ins. 


Front  End 

Distance  Between  Center  Line  of  Boiler  and  Top  of  Exhaust 

of  Boiler 

Tip.      Inches. 

Diameter 

r— Tip  Below  Center--, 

Tip  on 

Tin   i 

Lbove  Cente 

r 

—  1  ip  r 

in  Ins. 

20 

15 

10 

5 

Center 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

.  »»■  •,*  - 

-    ••■■••- 

9.1 

8.3 

7.5 

6.7 

5.9 

.... 

-    ^«  •  •' 

32 

;<■-.  i 

•  •   •'•  ~ 

0.6 

8.8 

8.0 

7.2 

6.4 

.... 

>        '•i-»-i- 

34 

• . .  • 

10.9 

10.1 

9.3 

8.5 

7.7 

6.9 

• . .  • 

a  .    • 

>          •  •  •  • 

36 

• .  •  • 

11.4 

10.6 

9.8 

9.0 

8.2 

7.4 

•  •   •  • 

38 

12.7 

11.9 

11.1 

10.3 

9.5 

8.7 

7.9 

7.1 

... 

•  •    ■    k 

40 

13.2 

12.4 

11.6 

10.8 

10.0 

9.2 

8.4 

7.6 

.  .  «   • 

42 

13.7 

12.9 

12.1 

11.3 

10.5 

9.7 

8.9 

8.1 

•  •    •    • 

44 

14.2 

13.4 

12.6 

11.8 

11.0 

10.2 

9.4 

8.6 

•  .     . 

•  •    •    • 

46 

14.7 

13.9 

13.1 

12.3 

11.5 

10.7 

9.9 

9.1 

8.5 

•            •*   •    •- 

48 

15.2 

14.4 

13.6 

12.8 

12.0 

11.2 

10.4 

9.6 

8.i 

E    »>•" 

50 

15.7 

14.9 

14.1 

13.3 

12.5 

11.7 

10.9 

10.1 

9.J 

52 

16.2 

15.4 

14.6 

13.8 

13.0 

12.2 

11.4 

10.6 

9.{ 

[ 

54 

M 

15.9 

15.1 

14.3 

13i 

12.7 

11.9 

11.1 

11.^ 

[    9i 

56 

17.2 

16.4 

15.6 

14.8 

14.0 

13.2 

12.4 

11.6 

10.« 

!     10.0 

58 

17.7 

16.9 

16.1 

15.3 

14.5 

13.7 

12.9 

12.1 

ll.S 

!      10.5 

60 

18.2 

17.4 

16.6 

15.8 

15.0 

14.2 

13.4 

12.6 

11. s 

!      11.0 

62 

18.7 

17.9 

17.1 

16.3 

15.5 

14.7 

13.9 

13.1 

12.2 

!      11.5 

64 

19.2 

18.4 

17.6 

16.8 

16.0 

15.2 

14.4 

13.6 

12.S 

12.0 

66 

19.7 

18.9 

18.1 

17.3 

16.5 

15.7 

14.9 

14.1 

13.3 

12.5 

68 

20.2 

19.4 

18.6 

17.8 

17.0 

16.2 

15.4 

14.6 

13.S 

13.0 

70 

20.7 

19.9 

19.1 

18.3 

17.5 

16.7 

15.9 

15.1 

14.3 

13.5 

72 

21.2 

20.4 

19.6 

18.8 

18.0 

17.2 

16.4 

15.6 

14.8 

14.0 

74 

21.7 

20.9 

20.1 

19.3 

18.5 

17.7 

16.9 

16.1 

15.3 

!     14.5 

76 

22.2 

21.4 

20.6 

19.8 

19.0 

18.2 

17.4 

16.6 

15.8 

15.0 

78 

22.7 

21.9 

21.1 

20.3 

19.5 

18.7 

17.9 

17.1 

16.3 

15.5 

80 

23.2 

22.4 

21.6 

20.8 

20.0 

19.2 

18.4 

17.6 

16.8 

16.0 

82 

23.7 

22.9 

22.1 

21.3 

20.5 

19.7 

18.9 

18.1 

17.3 

16.5 

84 

24.2 

23.4 

22.6 

21.8 

21.0 

20.2 

19.4 

18.6 

17.8 

17.0 

86 

24.7 

23.9 

23.1 

22.3 

21.5 

20.7 

19.9 

19.1 

18.3 

17.5 

88 

25.2 

24.4 

23.6 

22.8 

22.0 

21.2 

20.4 

19.6 

18.8 

18.0 

90 

25.7 

24.9 

24.1 

23.3 

22.5 

21.7 

20.9 

20.1 

19.3 

18.5 

TABLE  XXIII. 

Best  Draft. 

Obtainable  Under  Conditions  of  Constant  Speed  and  Cut-OfT  with  Differ- 
ent   Heights   of    Stack    in    Connection    with    Different 
Heights  of  Exhaust  Nozzle. 

12  3  4  5  6  7 


4» 

a 

o 

Stack  2— D 
Stack  2 — C 
Stack  2 — B 
Stack    2 — A 


Total    difference. 


C8 

u 

Q 

.4.0 

..3.5 

..3.1 

.2.3 


a 


•-  u 


a 
<v 

0) 

to 


Q 
4.2 
3.8 
3.2 


o 


5    Q-3l 


0) 

o 
a 
« 

to 


3.9 

.3  3.5 

.4  3.0 

.7  2.4 

1.4 


Q 

.  .  4.0 
.4  3.5 
.5  2.9 
2.2 


6 
1.5 


5  S 

..  3.4 

.5  3.1 

.6  2.5 

.7  2.0 
1.8 


a 
o 

to 


o 

a 

eeto 


O  QQ 

..  3.2  ... 

.3  2.7     .5 

.6  2.2      .5 

.5  1.6     .6 

1.4  1.6 


Q 

.    4.0 

4   3.7 

6   3.3 

.8  2.4     .8  2.6 

1-7  1.8 

44.  Unavoidable  Loss  of  Draft  with  Reduction  in  Height  of 
Stack. — The  equations  already  presented,  together  with  the 
tabulated  statements  based  thereon,  are  assumed  to  give  the 
best  diameter  for  a  stack  of  any  given  height.  They  can  not 
be  depended  upon  to  give  results  which  will  always  be  satis- 
factory under  conditions  which  greatly  limit  or  restrict  the 
height.  In  general,  the  best  draft  obtainable  from  a  short  stack 
is  inferior  to  that  obtained  from  a  longer  stack.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  when  the  limit  of  height  has  been  fixed  Is  to 
determine  a  diameter  which,  in  combination  with  that  height, 
will  give  best  results.  It  is  this  and  this  only  that  the  equa- 
tions, and  the  tables  based  thereon,  are  assumed  to  do. 

The  rate  at  which  the  draft  diminishes  with  each  reduction 


in  height  of  stack  is  indicated  by  Figs   103  to  106,  presenting 
results  plotted  in  terms  of  draft  and  stack-height    In  explana- 
tion of  these  figures  it  should  be  noted  that  the  stack-heights 
represented  are:  Base.  16%  ins.;  A,  26%  Ins.;  B.  36%  ins.;  C, 
46%  ins.,  and  D,  56%  ins.    Figure  103  gives  results  with  the 
smallest  tapered  Stack  in  combination  with  the  lowest  nozzle; 
l-ig.  104  those  for  the  largest  tapered  stack  in  combination 
with  the  lowest  nozzle,  and  Figs.  105  and  106  those  for  the 
smallest  and  the  largest  tapered  stacks,   respectively,  for  a 
series  of  tests  at  different  cut-offs.     In  all  of  these  figures  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  draft  ob- 
tained for  each  reduction  in  the  height  of  stack.     This  is  the 
more  significant  when   it  is  considered   that   these  diagrams 
represent  only  tapered  stacks  and  that  the  diameter  of  the 
choke  of  such  stacks  is  not  required  to  be  changed  when  the 
stack  is  varied  in  height.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  these 
diagrams  confirm  the  statement  already  made  to  the  effect  that 
a  short  stack,  however  well  designed,  must  be  inferior  in  its 
draft-producing  qualities  to  a  longer  stack  of  good   design. 
There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  in  the  relation  of  diameter  to  height, 
or,  so  far  as  the  investigation  has  proceeded,  in  the  form  of 
the  stack  itself,  which  can  be  accepted  as  a  complete  substitute 
for  height.    Again,  this  loss  in  araft  with  changes  in  height 
of  stack  does  not  depend  upon  the  height  of  the  nozzle.    Thus, 
Table  XXIII.  represents  a  summary  of  results  in  connection 
with  all  heights  of  the  smallest  tapered  stack  in  combination 
with  all  heights  of  nozzle.    The  table  shows  that  whatever  the 
height  of  the  nozzle,  the  loss  in  draft  under  the  conditions 
represented  in  passing  from  the  D,  or  56%  in.  height,  to  the  A. 
or  26%  in.  height,  is  a  fixed  quantity  and  under  the  conditions 
of  the  tests  referred  to  is  approximately  represented  by  1.6  in. 
of  water.    Thus,  for  the  nozzle  No.  1,  it  is  1.7  in.;  for  the  nozzle 
No.  3,  1.4  in.;  for  the  nozzle  No.  5,  1.8  in.;  for  the  nozzle  No.  7, 
L6  In. 
->  '  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  quantitative  measure  for  the  loss  of 
draft  resulting  from  reduction  in  height  of  stack  which  will  be 
of  general  application.     The  extent  of  such  loss  is,  however, 
suggested  by  the  slope  of  the  lines  in  the  figures  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  by  the  differences  in  Table  XXIII.    The  general 
conclusion  is,  however,  clear.    It  is  apparent  that  the  shorter 
stacks  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  greater  length  and  that  the 
maintenance   of   draft   values   in   connection    therewith    must 
necessarily  involve  the  application  of  additional  mechanism, 
or  an  increase  in  the  energy  of  the  exhaust  jet.     The  present 
study  does  not  sufl5ce  to  indicate  what  thould  be  the  character 
of  such  additional  mechanism  or  the  extent  of  the  necessary 
increase  in  the  energy  of  the  exhaust  jet.    It  is,  however,  alto- 
gether possible  that  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  inside  stack 
or  of  draft-pipes  may  make  good  the  loss  resulting  from  the 
diminished  length  of  outside  stack. 

45.  Relative  Advantage  of  Straight  and  Tapered  Stacks. — 
But  two  forms  of  stacks  were  employed  in  the  experiments 
under  discussion,  one  being  perfectly  cylindrical,  and  hence  re- 
ferred to  as  the  straight  stack;  the  other  having  the  form  best 
shown  by  Fig.  26,  and  generally  referred  to  as  the  tapered 
stack.  This  tapered  stack  has  its  least  diameter,  or  "choke," 
at  a  point  16%  ins.  from  the  bottom  and  increases  in  diameter 
uniformly  above  this  point,  the  angle  of  the  sides  being  the 
same  for  all  stacks,  and  the  divergence  being  at  the  rate  of 
2  ins.  in  diameter  for  each  foot  in  length.  This  diver- 
gence corresponds  with  that  which  was  found  best,  as  a  result 
of  the  well-known  von  Borries-Troske  tests.  The  most  note- 
worthy difference  in  results  obtained  from  the  two  contours  is 
to  be  found  in  the  increased  capacity  of  the  tapered  stack. 
Thus,  No.  2  stack  (9%  ins.  diameter),  which  is  the  smallest  of 
the  tapered  stacks,  gives  draft  values  which  are  two  or  three 
times  as  great  as  those  obtained  with  No.  1,  which  is  a 
straight  stack  of  the  same  diameter.  While  the  results  from 
No.  2  are  none  of  them  sufficiently  meritorious  to  warrant  a 
place  In  the  table  of  best  results  (Table  XV.),  they  give  a 
close  approach  thereunto.  The  two  smaller  diameters  of 
straight  stacks,  Nos.  1  and  3  (9%  ins.  and  11%  ins.  diameter) 
are  both  far  too  small  to  yield  results  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory,  the  capacity  of  these  stacks  being  insufficient 
for  the  work  expected  of  them.    Speakini^  In  rather  general 
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terms,  it  may  be  said  that  a  tapered  stack  having  a  diameter 
of  choke  9%  ins.  has  as  great  a  capacity  as  a  cylindrical  stack 
of  13%  ins.  Again,  only  the  largest  diameter  of  straight  stack. 
No.  7  (15%  in.  diameter)  has  a  place  in  the  table  of  best  re- 
sults, whereas  all  diameters  of  the  tapered  stack  excepting  the 
least,  find  places  in  the  table.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
with  the  low  nozzle,  tapered  stack  6  B  (least  diameter  13%  ins., 
total  height  36^^  ins.)  gives  identical  results  with  straight 
stack  7  C  (diameter  15%  ins.,  height  46yo  ins.),  the  tapered 
stack  being  10  ins.  lower  and  2  ins.  less  in  diameter  than  the 
straight  stack. 
It  has  been  stated  (Article  40)  that  whereas  for  best  results, 
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provided  for  had  been  completed,  it  was  suggested  that  a  start 
be  made  upon  the  inside  stack  and  to  a  limited  extent  this  was 

done. 

Before  attempting  to  discuss  inside  stacks,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  results  of  tests  involving  outside  stacks 
show  that  when  other  things  are  unchanged,  the  higher  the 
stack,  the  better  the  draft;  that  when,  through  increased  dia- 
meter of  the  boiler,  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  the  height 
of  the  stack,  there  inevitably  results  a  loss  in  draft.  This  being 
true  of  the  outside  stack,  it  becomes  important  to  know 
whether  an  extension  of  the  stack  downward  into  the  smoke- 
box  will  serve  to  hold  up  the  efficiency  of  the  draft  when  th« 
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the  diameter  of  the  straight  stack  must  change  for  every 
change  in  height,  that  of  the  taperea  stack  remains  constant 
for  all  heights.  In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  diameter  of  the  tapered  f;*acks  referred  to  is  the 
diameter  of  the  choke  (least  diameter).  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  designs  based  on  the  equations  which  have  been  deduced 
were  to  be  superimposed  they  will  show  that  while  the  tapered 
stack,  as  compared  with  the  straight  stack,  is  of  a  lesser  dia- 
meter at  the  choke,  the  diameter  of  its  top  will  generally  exceed 
that  of  the  straight  stack. 

In  general,  it  would  seem  that  the  tapered  stack  is  less  sus- 
ceptible to  minor  changes  of  proportion,  both  of  the  stack  it- 
self and  of  the  surrounding  mechanism,  than  the  straight 
stack.  Thus,  a  variation  of  an  inch  or  two  in  the  diameter  of 
tttt.  tapered  stark  affects  the  draft  less  than  a  similar  change 
in  the  diameter  of  the  straight  stack.  Again,  the  tapered  stack 
i.s  generally  less  affected  by  variations  in  the  height  of  the 
nozzle  so  that  altogether  it  appears,  quite  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  experimenter,  that  the  use  of  the  tapered  stack 
gives  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility  in  the  design  of  the 
dependent  parts.  For  these  reasons,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
utvlersigved,  the  tapered  form  appears  to  "be  altogether  prefer- 
able to  the  straight  form. 

46.  Draft,  a  Function  of  Weight  of  Steam  Exhausted. — Atten- 
tion has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  good  arrange- 
ment of  nozzle  and  stack  appears  to  be  equally  efficient  under 
whatever  conditions  the  engine  may  run.  A  combination 
which  is  good  for  one  speed  is  good  for  all  speeds,  and  a  com- 
bination which  is  good  for  one  cut-off  is  good  for  all  cut-offs. 
While  this  is  true,  it  goes  without  saying  that  draft  values 
change  when  there  is  a  change  in  the  manner  of  running; 
that  at  a  constant  cut-off,  an  increase  of  speed  increases  draft 
values;  and  at  a  constant  speed  and  throttle  opening,  increas- 
ing the  cut-off.  Increases  the  draft  values.  In  other  words, 
whatever  tends  to  increase  the  volume  of  steam  exhausted  in 
a  given  time,  augments  the  draft  values.  When  the  number  of 
pounds  of  steam  exhausted  per  minute  is  doubled,  the  draft  as 
measured  in  inches  of  water  is  doubled.  These  facts  have  al- 
ready been  presented  in  another  connection  (Article  38),  and 
are  repeated  here  by  way  of  emphasis.  The  extent  to  which 
the  general  statement  is  true  appears  in  the  comparisons  made 
possible  by  Table  XIV. 

47.  Inside  Stack*. — The  orierinal  outline  of  tests  contained  no 
reference  to  inside  ew.cks.   When,  hgwever,  tbe  work  originally 
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length  of  the  outside  portion  of  the  stack  is  diminished.  In 
n  discussion  of  this  matter  at  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  at  Saratoga  in  June  last  (1802) 
the  undersigned  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  extension  of 
the  stack  downward  into  the  smoke-box  would  in  part  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  length  outside  of  the  smoke-box.  Since 
that  time  the  matter  has  received  careful  attention  and  while 
the  material  at  hand  will  hardly  sustain  a  definite  conclusion, 
it  points  to  a  conclusion  and  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant 
its  presentation. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 


STOREHOUSE    YARD    CRANE. 


Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway. 


At  the  general  storehouse  of  this  road  at  the  Chicago  shops 
a  large  amount  of  heavy  material  is  kept  in  stock  and  fre- 
quently handled.  In  order  to  reduce  the  labor  cost  an  inexpen- 
sive and  effective  crane  service  was  arranged  by  Mr.  G.  F. 


STOKEHOUSE    YARD    CHANE. 

Slaughter,  formerly  general  storekeeper  of  the  road.  The 
crane  has  a  span  of  45  ft.  and  the  runway  is  supported  on 
wooden  frames  spanning  that  portion  of  the  yard  in  which 
such  material  as  driving-wheel  centers,  ties,  cylinders,  frogs, 
pilots,  boiler  frost?  and  other  heavy  parts  are  stored.    The 
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.  rane  lifts  five  tons  and  is  driven  by  motors,  taking  current 
irom  the  power  circuit  of  the  shops.  The  idea  of  a  crane  for 
aandling  storehouse  material  is  not  new,  but  present  condi- 
tions require  such  apparatus  in  all  large  storehouse  establish- 
ments, and  there  can  be  few  small  investments  which  will 
give  such  large  returns  in  the  reduction  of  labor  charges.  With 


case.  For  one  thing,  we  get  a  larger  opening  at  the  exhaust  tii» 
which  relieves  the  back  pressure.  The  indicator  cards  show  the 
back  pressure  is  lower  than  that  in  any  slide-valve  engine  with 
open  ends.  There  has  been  some  trouble  with  relief  valves  on  the 
cylinder  heads.  Relief  valves  with  piston  valves  are  a  necessity  on 
cylinder  heads,  especially  at  high  speeds.  In  some  places  they 
screw  them  down  instead  of  adjusting  them  at  proper  pressure,  and 
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STOREHOUSE    YARD    CRANE. — CHICAGO    &    NORTHWESTERN    RAILWAY. 


this  crane  two  men  do  the  work  formerly  requiring  ten.  The 
runway  is  475  ft,  long.  Every  large  storehouse  should  have 
such  facilities. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Quayle.  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  and  Mr.  W.  R  Dunham,  mechanical  engineer, 
for  the  drawing  and  photograph. 


MASTER  MECHANICS'  ASSCXIIATION. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 
ABSTRACTS   OF   REPORTS.— CONTINUED. 


PISTON    VALVES. 


In  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  this  subject, 
which  appeared  in  abstract  on  page  274  of  our  July  number,  Mr. 
John  Player  presented  the  following  remarks : 

One  of  the  first  questions  brought  up  in  the  paper  was  the  rela- 
tive use  of  the  hollow  or  solid-ended  piston  valve.  The  report  states 
that  the  preference  seems  to  be  for  the  hollow  valve,  that  is,  with 
the  exhaust  cavity  passing  entirely  through  the  valve.  The  original 
piston  valves  which  we  constructed,  and  which  other  roads  have 
also  applied,  had  the  hollow  cavity  for  the  exhaust,  with  the  sup- 
position of  producing  an  entirely  balanced  valve.  We  found,  how- 
ever, with  that  valve  that  at  the  period  of  commencement  of  ex- 
haust the  exhaust  pressure  had  a  tendency  to  accelerate  the  motion 
of  the  valve,  or  in  other  words,  increase  the  pressure  against  the 
exhaust  packing  ring.  There  was  an  objection  at  that  time,  chiefly 
raised  by  engineers,  to  the  sound  of  the  exhaust  of  the  piston  valve, 
that  it  was  muffled ;  it  was,  in  comparison  to  the  exhaust  of  a  slide 
valve.  We  also  found  that  the  exhaust  was  not  quite  as  sharp 
from  the  piston-valve  engine,  although  you  could  run  with  a  nozzle 
the  same  size  as  with  slide-valve  engines,  yet  the  exhaust  did  not 
sound  as  sharp  £ind  there  was  a  tendency  to  close  up  the  exhaust 
tips  to  produce  the  sound.  To  overcome  that  we  made  the  ends  of 
the  valve  followers  solid  and  built  a  great  number  of  engines  with 
the  ordinary  two-opening  exhaust,  with  both  cavities  opening  into 
the  same  chamber,  same  as  with  a  slide  valve.  We  found  that  the 
acceleration  of  the  valve  at  the  period  of  commencement  of  exhaust 
was  practically  not  increased  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  making 
the  ends  solid.  Shortly  after  that  we  introduced  a  further  better- 
ment in  the  adoption  of  a  four-opening  exhaust,  by  making  two 
exhaust  cavities  in  each  cylinder  entirely  separate,  and  carrying 
them  upward  in  the  exhaust  pipe,  and  making  the  exhaust  pipe  with 
four  openings  at  the  base,  carrying  two  a  portion  of  the  way  up 
and  the  other  two  higher,  the  proportions  of  the  exhaust  pipe 
above  that  being  approximately  the  same  as  those  recommended  by 
the  association.  We  found  by  the  adoption  of  this  exhaust  cavity 
and  pipe  we  were  able  to  enlarge  the  nozzles  on  an  identically  sim- 
ilar engine,  enlarging  the  exhaust  tip  anywhere  from  3-16  to  %  of 
an  inch,  showing  the  benefit  of  the  solid  end  valve  with  the  separate 
exhaust  The  objection  that  has  been  raised  that  there  was  an 
exhaust  pressure  on  the  ends  of  the  valve,  does  not  bold  in  this 


conseiiuently  they  do  not  work.  They  should  be  made  so  that  they 
cannot  be  "monkeyed"  with.  As  to  the  by-pass  valve,  it  is  begin- 
ning to  be  an  appreciated  fact  that  by-pass  valves  combined  with 
piston  valves  are  a  benefit,  especially  upon  engines  that  have  to  do 
drifting.  Some  of  the  former  patterns  of  by-pass  valves  that  were 
applied  to  piston-valve  engines  were  not  altogether  a  success.  The 
areas  were  insufficient  in  the  first  place,  and  the  construction  of 
the  valve  was  such  that  they  had  a  tendency  to  stick,  and  sufficient 
attention  was  not  paid  to  them  to  keep  them  in  order.  All  that 
trouble  has  been  eliminated  in  the  improved  form,  and  they  are  a 
necessity  upon  passenger  and  freight  engines  that  do  much  drifting. 

With  relation  to  circulation  pipes,  they  perform  practically  the 
same  function  as  the  by-pass  valve,  but  have  a  tendency  to  freeze 
up  which  is  not  a  desirable  feature.  The  results  accomplished  by 
the  circulation  pipe  can  be  accomplished  by  a  good  construction  of 
by-pass  valve.  As  to  the  packing  rings,  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  abandotunent  of  substitution  of  some  other  form  for  the  It- 
shaped  ring.  Some  of  them  were  made  entirely  too  light  in  section, 
and  the  projection  over  the  follower  was  entirely  disproportionate 
to  the  section  of  the  ring  itself  in  some  of  the  early  forms.  Any 
properly  proportioned  L-shaped  ring  is  the  ring  to  use,  as  it  gives 
a  proper  cut-oS  edge.  One  objection  to  using  them  in  solid  valves 
has  been  there  is  some  trouble  in  springing  them  over,  so  that  you 
start  an  initial  strain  in  the  metal  which  causes  breakage  after- 
ward, but  with  the  follower  we  have  there  is  practically  no  break- 
age in  the  L-shaped  rings  if  the  valves  are  properly  lubricated. 
Regarding  the  valve  stem  connections,  they  should  be  made  flexible 
where  practicable.  The  valve,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  supported 
by  the  stems  at  both  ends  in  bushings,  so  as  to  relieve  the  weight 
of  the  valve  on  the  bushing  itself.  I  have  seen  valves  supported  at 
both  ends  that  ran  two  years  and  a  half,  where  the  tool  marks  were 
scarcely  worn  off  the  bottom  of  the  valve. 

The  advantages  in  handling  these  valves  have  been  treated  by 
previous  speakers.  The  cylinder  clearance  of  large  engines  with 
slide  valves  is  something  abnormal  in  many  cases.  The  clearance 
obtainable  with  piston-valve  cylinders  varies  from  6  to  8  i>er  cent, 
in  a  simple  engine,  although  contrary  statements  have  been  made. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  piston-valve  engine  of  recent  design  where 
the  clearance  exceeds  9  per  cent.  The  disadvantage  of  breaking  of 
packing  rings  is  a  local  matter ;  it  is  due  to  insufficient  lubricating 
or  a  fault  in  the  proportion  of  the  ring  itself.  If  proper  followers 
are  used  and  the  rings  are  of  proper  shape  that  will  disappear.  The 
wear  of  the  packing  rings  is  also  largely  due  to  the  proportion  of 
the  rings.  The  wear  of  the  driving  box  on  one  road  mentioned  in 
the  report,  I  believe,  was  due  to  the  absence  of  by-pass  valve  with 
the  proportions  of  the  cylinder  used.  I  think  if  a  by-pass  valve 
were  applied  on  that  cylinder  the  trouble  would  disappear. 

With  regard  to  bushings,  the  bushings  made  with  slightly  tapered 
bridges  have  accomplished  the  same  results  as  angular  bridges  and 
are  as  easy  of  construction  as  the  ordinary  bushing.  The  lubrica- 
tion of  piston  valves  is  an  easy  matter.  In  some  forms  the  lubri- 
cation is  applied  at  both  ends  of  the  valve  instead  of  one  in  the 
center,  with  very  marked  benefit. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Sinclair's  reference  to  marine  valves  and  the 
leakage  of  them,  I  understand  that  reference  to  be  to  low-pressure 
engines.    If  they  had  so  much  trouble  with  piston  valves  in  marine 
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t«'iiii.s.  it  may  be  said  that  a  tapiTfti  stack  liaviiiK  a  <liaiii«'((T 
<'t  <lu»ki*  y=,V,  ills,  has  as  gn^at  a  i-aiKU-ity  as  a  »yliiulri<al  stark 
ot"  VA'-y'i  ins.    Again,  only  tlie  largest  dianiek'r  of  straisht  slack, 

■  "■■■■fin.  7  (1o'}i  in.  (liaiiK'ffi-)  lias  a  phuo  in  fJio  (alilc  of  bfst  iv- 
snits.  wlnToas  all  diainrt<rs  of  tin-  taporcd  .^taik  rxicptiiij;  the 
Uast,  Ifnil   piat<<s  in  tho  laMr.     It  is  of  intci'pst  lo  note  that 

:Vl»i«li  (ho  low  no/.zlf.  tapcnvl  slack  t!  \l  (least  dianu-tcr  l.'V-^  ins., 
lotal  licight  ;;•;>._.  ins.)  gives  identical  results  with  straight 
stack  7  ('  (dianu'ter  Ifc'',    ins.,  height   Itl'-l.   ins.),  the  laper.'d 

'.  stack  being  10  ins.  tower  and  L'  ins.  Uhjs  in  dianii't«>r  than  the 
straight  stack.  >J- ■'••>-■  v  .'.--    /'•  . '  .^    ;  •— •  '. 

,..     It  lias  been  stated  (.ArtUlo  10)  that  whereas  for  best  resnlts, 


provided  for  ha<l  been  coniplc'ted,  it  WJis  suggested  that  a  start, 
be  made  upon  the  inside  stack  and  to  a  limited  extent  this  was,. 

done,    -/v.-^.f't  ■:  ■■'/■  .  /:".■;':■/  ''^'■■■■/'  y,\:.'^  ■  ,■••!!'•?■?' 

Iteforo  af templing  to  discuss  insnie  slacks.  It  should  be 
renu-mltercd  that  (he  results  o\'  tests  involving  (Uitsiilo  stacks 
show  that  wh(>n  other  things  are  unchanged,  (he  higher  the 
stack,  the  hotter  the  drall;  (ha(  when,  (hrough  increased  dia- 
meti-r  of  tile  boiler,  it  becomes  necessary  t(»  reduce  the  height- 
of  the  stack,  there  inevitably  results  a  loss  in  draft.  This  beiuK 
true  of  the  outside  stack,  it  becomes  important  to  kuow^- 
whethcf  an  extension  of  tiie  stack  downward  into  the  smoke- 
box  will  serve  to  hold  ui>  the  efliclency  of  the  draft  when  th« 
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the    diameter  of  the  fttralght    stack    must    thanue    for    every 
X'hange  in  height,  that  of  (he  tapcreu  stack  remains  constant 

V,- fw  all  heights.  Mi  this  i  <inn<(  (Inn.  it  ;.-.  imitorlant  to  renicm- 
bi  r  that  the  diameter  of  the  tapered  :  U.tks  referred  to  is  (he 
diameter  of  the  choke  (least  diameter).  .\s  a  matter  of  fa<t. 
i:'  designs  based  t»n  the  equations  whit  h  have  been  dcilncid 
wcH"  to  be  superimposed  (hey  will  show  that  wlrle  the  tapered 
sta<  k,  as  eomiMued  with  the  straight  stack,  is  of  a  lesser  dia- 
meter ai  (he  t  liuke.  (be  diameter  of  its  top  will  generally  exceed 
that  of  tiio  straigltt  stack. 

.:  . ,  In  general,  it  would  seem  tliat  (lie  tapere«l  stack  is  less  sus- 

•' -«ci»tible  to  minor  changes  »if  inoportion.  both  ^r  tb(>  stack  it- 
.'s«  If  an<l  of  the  surrounding  mei  b.-in-sm.  tb.an  the  straight 
.'>ia«  k.  Thus,  a  variation  of  an  inch  or  two  in  the  diameter  of 
V^uft  tapered  stack  affiM-ts  the  draft  lesj;  than  a  similar  change 
in  the  diameter  of  the  straight  stack.  Again,  the  tapered  stack 
».-!  generally  hss  affected  by  variations  in  the  height  of  the 
no/./le  so  that  altogether  it  appears,  quite  (ontrary  to  tiie  ex- 
jx'ctation  of  the  experimenter,  that  (he  I'se  of  (he  tapered  stack 

'.jjlv'^  i»-  grialer  degree  of  flexibility  in  the  design  of  the 
dependent  parts.  l'i>r  thrsr  rfosnns,  in  thr  i>ithiion  of  the 
vii'ltrsiinnit.  thr  tiifirn',}  form  (t}>fnitrs  tit  hr  altonrthcr  prvfrr- 
tilth'  to  thf  straiijht  fuTiH. 

' :  4.6;-  Draft,  n  i'linrHon  itf  M<:iiiht  of  ^Irnui  F.rh<infitr,l,  -  \tlen- 
tion  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  good  arrange- 
ment of  noz/le  and  stack  appears  to  be  equally  efticleiit  under 
whatever  conditions  the  engine  may  run.  A  combination 
whiih  is  gooil  for  i>ne  spee<I  is  good  for  all  speeds,  and  a  com- 
bination which  is  good  for  one  cut-off  is  good  for  all  «'ut-off.<. 
While  this  is  true,  it  goes  without  saying  that  draft  values 
<  baiige  when  there  is  a  cliange  in  tho  manner  td'  running: 
(hat  at  a  constant  cut-off.  an  increase  of  speed  incieases  draft 
values:  and  at  a  constant  speed  and  throttle  opening,  increas- 
ing the  cut-off.  5ncre;ises  the  draft  values.  In  other  words, 
whatever  tends  to  increase  the  volume  of  steam  exhausted  in 
a  given  time,  augments  the  draft  values.  When  the  number  of 
pounds  of  steam  exhatisted  per  minute  is  doubled,  the  draft  as 
measured  in  inches  of  water  is  doubled.  These  facts  have  al- 
ready been  presented  in  another  connection  (Article  .'?S).  and 
are  repeated  here  by  way  of  emphasis.  The  extent  to  whii-h 
the  general  statement  is  true  appears  in  the  comparisons  made 
possible  by  Table  XIV.  ,•       ■•     ^      .  .    v  ,     ,, 

47,  Jiishir  S7r7 '•';«.— The  orfsrinril  ontlfTio  of  tpst.«;  contained  no 
reference  to  itt«cl«  Pfuks,    VVUeu,  Uywvvvr,  tJie  worit  urigiually 
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!<iiuili  of  the  outside  jiortion  of  the  stack  is  diminisbed.  In 
;•.  discussion  of  this  matter  at  the  ('(uivention  of  th<'  American 
Master  Mm-hanics'  As.sociation  at  Saratoga  in  .Iiine  last  (19012) 
the  nnd«'rsigned  expressed  the  <»pinion  that  (lie  extension  of 
the  stack  downward  into  the  smoke  box  would  in  part  coin- 
jieiisate  for  the  loss  of  length  outside  of  the  smoke-box.  Since 
that  tim»»  the  matter  has  received  careful  attention  and  while, 
the  material  at  hand  will  hardly  sustain  a  definite  conchision, 
it  points  to  a  conclusion  and  is  of  siiHicient  interest  to  warrant 
its  prcsentatiou. 

...-,..        ', )  -    C'"  '"'  ''""c//o/c(Z.)    i;  ,,'•-■■■'/;;:■• ''.^^  ■;:■■    .   • 


STOREHOUSE    YARD    CRANE. 


■.;.%« 


r'lllrxi.o    &    XoiMllWKSTKKN    RmiwvYk.' 


.\i  the  geiit  i:il  stoieliouse  of  this  road  at  the  Chicago  shops 
a  lame  amount  of  heavy  material  is  kejit  in  slock  ami  fre- 
(pieiitly  bandied,  in  order  lo  redu«-e  the  labor  cost  an  inexpen- 
sive and    effective   crane   service   was   arranged   by    Mr.  0.   F. 


sioui- ihu  .-^K    >  \Kti    ci;\\i..      -.^/vv     .    y  -  \-.—. 

Slaughter,  formerly  general  storekeeper  of  the  road.  The 
crane  has  a  span  of  l.">  ft  and  the  runway  is  supported  on 
wooden  frames  siianiiing  that  portion  of  the  yard  in  which 
such  material  as  driving-wheel  centers,  ties,  cylinders,  frogs, 
Viluls.  l»uiicr  tiguU  iWiU  ulUtf  Ueftvy  parts  ar<;  sloretU    Tlie 


. 
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liino  lifts  five  tons  and  is  driven  Jiy  motors,  taivinj?  tMirrcat 

.  iioin  tli<>  power  eireuit  of  the  siiops.     Tlio  idea  of  a  erano  for 

landlinK  storehouse  material    is   not  new,   hut   i)rescnt  eondi- 

ions  require  smh  apparatus  in  all  large  storehouse  estahlisli- 

.^.'TmmtSi  and    there  <an   he    few   small    investments   whieh   will 

)5ivo  such  larKc  returns  in  the  redueti<iii  of  lahor  charges.  With 


(as**,     l^'or  ooe  thirijr.  avo  jjot  a  InrpT  npenln^  :it  the  exliatisl   ii|« 
wliieh   relieves   the   hark  jiTt-ssufo.      The   indi<  alnr  « ards  show   the 
haek   |n«s.siire    i.s    lower   than    thai   ia   any   slide-valve   «-ii;:ine  wilU; 
ofM'ii  i-TnLs.     Theri.Hiiis  lMH>usi>i[H]  trouble  Willi  relief  valv«>s  «>ii  the. 
I  yluKler  Iliads.     Relief  valxes  with  ]iist<>n  valve.s  ar«^  a  neeessily  on. 

eyliiuler    InadN.    e.vjM-t  ially    at    liinh    s| ds.       l-n    .some    phu-es    lln'y' 

st-ivwr  them  down  instead  of  adjusUti;:  llu-m  at  jtropiT  pressure 


iikI 


WilJ  i.fl.iiit.tiag' 
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sToi{t;noiJfSE  YABD  eB\i?iik.— -cuic.vGo  &  x«mnnvKKir.iix  RvirAVAY. 


A.* 


tJiis  crane  two  men  do  the  woik  form<'rly  riMpiirinK  ten.  •TIU! 
runway  is  475  li.  long.     Every  largo  storeliousu  should  have 
:suih  facilities. 

We  are  indehted  to  Mr.  llohert  Uuayle,  snperinten<lent  of 
motive  power,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Dunham,  luccbanicai  eugiueer, 
for  the  drawing  and  photograph.    -.;....  --V^vrv.-      ;..:;■  ;  -;  '.,'■■:. 


MASTER  MECHANICS'  ASSOCIATION. 
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.   AliSTilACTS    Ol'    UKfUUTS.— CONTINUED. 


PISTON    VALVES. 


In  the  discussion  of  tire  r«'|iori  of  the  eommilti'o  on  ITiis  suljjocf, 
whieh  ai)peared  in  aUslraeL  ou  page  274  of  our  July  uumlfcr,  ^4r. 
•)<iliu   4'layer  presented  the  followiiij;  rvmiirksv^'::^:':'''::  '':.:■:  "^^^ '  .';: 

One  of  the  lir.st  questions  brought  up  iu  the  paper  was  the  rela- 
.tive  use  of  the  hollow  or  solid-ended  piston  valve.     The  report  slate.s 
^•Ihat  the  preference  seeujij  to  bo  for  the  hollow  valve,  that  is,  with 
Tihe  exhaust  cavity  passing  entirely  lhroUi;h  ihe  valve.     The  original 
jiisiou   valves   whieh   we  cou-sirueted,  and   which  other   roads   have 
-aJso  api>lied,  had  the  hollow  cavity  for  the  exhaust,  with  the  sup- 
Vposiliou  of  protlueiug  an  entirely  halaiieed  valve.     Wo  fouml,  liow- 
,  ever,   with  that  valve  that  at   the  period  of  eoiiuuencement  of  ex- 
.iiau.st  the  exhaust  pressure  had  a  tendency  to  accelerate  the  motion 
:  of  the  valve,  or  iu  oilier  words,  increase  the  pre.s^ure  against  th« 
exhaust  packing  ring.     There  was  an  ohjeetiou  at  tliat  lime,  chielly 
raised  by  engineers,  to  the  sound  of  the  exhaust  of  the  piston  valve, 
that  it  was  uiulUed ;  it  was,  iu  comparison  to  the  exhaust  of  a  slide 
-valve.      We  also  found   tluit   the  exhuast   was  not  quite  as  sharp 
frtuu  the  pislon-\alve  euj^iue,  although  you  could  run  with  a  nozzle 
the  same  size  as  with  slide-valve  eugiues,  yet  the  exhaust  did  not 
sound  as  sharj)  and  there  was  a  tendeney  to  close  ui)  the  exhaust 
•tips;  to  produce  the  sound.     To  oveieome  that  wo  made  the  cuds  of 
•;the  valve  followers  solid  aud  built  a  great  number  of  engiues  with 
the  ordinary   two-opening  exhaust,  with  both  cavities  opening  into 
:the  same  chamber,  &auie  as  with  a  slide  valve.     We  found  that  the 
■  aocoloialiou  of  the  valve  at  the  period  of  commencomeut  of  exhaust 
:  ^v;i.s  practically  not  increased  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  making 
the  euds  solid.     Shortly  after  that  wo  introduced  a  further  better- 
Juent  iu  the  adoption  of  a  four-opening  exhaust,  by  making   two 
-exhaust  cavities  iu  each  cylinder  entirely  separate,  aud   carrying 
'them  upward  in  the  exhaust  pipe,  and  making  the  exhaust  pipe  with 
ti>ur  opeuing.s  at  the  base,  carrying  two  a  portion  of  the  way   up 
•  and    tile    other    two    higher,    the  i»roportions  of  the  exhaust  pipe 
-above  that  being  approximately  the  same  as  those  reeommeudod  by 
the  a.s.so<iation.     We  found  by  the  adoption  of  this  exhaust  cavity 
•md  pipe  we  were  able  to  enlarge  the  uozzles  ou  au  ideulically  sim- 
ilar engine,  enlarging  the  exhaust  tip  anywhere  from  3-10  to  %  of 
an  inch,  showing  the  beuelit  of  the  solid  eud  valve  with  the  separate 
exhaust.     The  objection  that  has  bceu  raised  that  there  was  on 
, exhaust  pressure  on  the  euds  of  the  valve,  does  not  hold  in  this 


.i*«*iiscH|Hently  (hey  do  not  work.  They  should  be  made  so  that  they 
<annot  be  '"nioukeyt-d"  with.  .\s  to  the  by-p;i>.s  valve,  it  is  b«'gin- 
ning  to  be  au  aiiprecialed  fact  that  bj-i»ass  valv<>s  combined  with 
l»iston  valves  are  a  b«'nelil,  especially  ui>ou  engines  that  have  to  do 
drifting.  Some  of  the  fonuer  patterns  of  by-pass  valves  that  were 
applied  to  piston-valve  engines  were  uot  alt<igeth<'r  a  sucte.ss.  The 
areas  were  insulheietit  in  the  first  idace.  and  the  const  ruction  of 
the  valve  was  such  that  th<y  had. a  tendency  to  stick,  aud  .sullicieut 
attention  was  not  jiaid  to  them  to  ke«-p  ilieui  in  order.  .VU  that 
trouble  has  been  eliiuiuatod  iu  the  improved  form,  and  thi-y  are  a 
necessity  ut)on  passenger  and  freight  engines  tJiat  do  much  drifting. 

With  relation  to  circulation  pipes,  tiny  perform  practically  the 
same  function  as  the  by-p;i.ss  valve,  but  have  a  tendency  to  freeze 
up  which  i:i  not  a  desirable  feature.  The  results  accomplished  by" 
the  circulation  pipe  can  be  accompli.shod  by  a  gooii  c€in.siructiou  of 
by-pass  vaKe.  As  tu  iIk'  packing  rings,  reference  has  be<'n  made 
:t<[>  the  abandonmeut  of  subi»(itutiQno£.som«  other  form  for  the  li*. 
shajK'd  ring.  Some  of  theni  were  inade  entirely  loo  light  iu  section, 
and  the  projecliou  over  the  follower  was  entirely  disproi>orliouate 
jto  the  si'ct  iou.  of  the  ring  Hsi'lf  in  some  of  tl*e:  early  forms.  Any  = 
properly  i)roi»ortioned  L-shai>ed  ring  is  the  ring  to  u.sc.  as  it  gives 
a  proi)er  cut-oil  edge.  One  olijectiou  to  using  them  in  solid  valves 
has  been  there  js  some  trouble  iu  .springing  them  over,  .<m>  that  yott-^ 
start  Jin  initial  strain  iu  the  metal  which  causes  l)reakage  after- 
ward, but  with  the  follower  we  have  there  is  practically  uo  break- 
ago  in  the  Lrshaped  rings  if  the  valves  art;  properly  lubricatetl. 
Itegardiug  the  valve  stem  connections,  they  should  Ijo  made  tlexible 
whore  practicable.  The  valve,  iu  my  judgmeui,  should  be  supported 
by  the  stems  at  both  eiuLs  in  bushings,  so  as  to  relieve  the  weight 
of  the  valve  on  the  bushing  itself.  1  have  seen  valves  supported  at 
both  ends  that  ran  two  years  aud  a  half,  where  the  tool  marks  were 
scarcely  worn  off  iho  bottom  of  the  valve. 

The  advautages  iu  handling  these  valves  have  be*'n  treated  by 
previous  speakiTs.  'I'hi-  cylinder  clearance  of  large  engines  with 
slide  vahes  is  something  abnormal  in  many  cases.  The  clearauce 
obtainable  with  piston-valve  cylinders  varies  from,  ti  to  b  per  ceut^ ; 
in  a  .simple  engine,  aJthougli  cwulrary  statenicni.s  have  been  made. 
1  do  not  know  of  any  piston-valve  engine  of  reielit  design  where 
the  clearance  exceeds  *J  per  cenL  The  disadvantage  of  breaking  of 
packing  rings  is  a  local  matter;  it  is  due  i<)  in.sullicient  lubricatin;^ 
or  a  fault  in  the  proportion  of  the  ring  iLsvlf.  4f  proper  followers 
are  used  aud  the  rings  are  of  pro|»er  shajie  that  will  disappear.  The 
wear  of  the  packiug  rings  is  also  largely  due  to  the  proportion  of 
the  rings.  The  wear  of  the  driving  box  on  oue  road  mentione<l  in' 
the  report,  1  believe,  was  due  to  the  absence  of  by -pass  valve  with 
the  proportions  of  the  cyliuiKr  used.  I  thmk  if  a  by-jiass  valv« 
were  applied  on  that  im,  liuder  the  trouble  would  dLsappear. 

With  regard  to  bu>liings,  the  bu.shings  made  with  slightly  tapered 
bridges  have  accomplished  the  same  results  as  angular  bridges  and 
are  as  easy  of  construction  as  the  ordinary  bushing.  The  lubrica- 
tion of  piston  valves  is  an  e;usy  matter.  In  some  forms  the  luhri- 
catiou  is  applied  at  both  ends  of  the  valve  instead  of  one  iu  the 
ceuter,   with  very   marked  beuelit. 

4n  regard  to  Mr.  Sinclair's  reference  to  marine  valves  and  the 
leakage  of  them,  1  uudersiaud  that  reference  to  be  to  low-pressure 
engines.     If  they  had  so  much  trouble  with  piston  valves  iu  marine 
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service  years  ago,  why  is  it  that  the  British  Government,  the 
United  States  Government,  and  all  these  large  transatlantic  steamer 
lines  are  using  piston  valves?  If  the  slide  valve  is  better,  why  do 
they  not  use  it? 

With  regard  to  the  trouble  that  has  been  mentioned  in  handling 
piston  valves,  as  to  the  dropping  down  in  the  comer  and  the  rack- 
ing of  the  valve  motion  occasioned  by  it,  proper  instructions  should 
be  issued  to  engineers  for  the  proper  handling  of  piston-valve  en- 
gines to  the  effect  that,  as  the  last  speaker  suggested,  the  lever 
should  not  be  dropped  down  while  the  engine  is  speeding,  but 
dropped  down  gradually  as  the  speed  decreases  as  you  are  going 
into  a  station.  The  object  of  this  is  obvious.  The  piston  valve 
runs  in  a  bushing,  and  not  over  a  plain  surface  like  the  slide  valve. 
The  lubrication  for  the  bushing  and  valve  is  taken  in  the  middle, 
and  the  lubricated  surface  is  that  over  which  the  packing  rings 
travel.  The  surface  covered  by  the  exhaust  steam,  which  is  not 
covered  by  the  travel  of  the  valve  when  working,  becomes  dry  and 
encrusted  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  scum  which  you  usually  find 
in  a  steam  chest.  \\'hen  you  drop  the  lever  in  full  gear,  you  have 
to  cut  that  all  off  at  one  stroke,  practically  speaking,  or  else  it 
snaps  in  the  packing  rings  and  the  packing  rings  travel  over  it, 
and  the  fact  of  always  dropping  the  lever  down  at  speed  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  objections  in  the  use  of  piston  valves.  It  causes 
practically  all  the  trouble  of  breakage  of  packing  rings  and  the 
failures  of  the  valve  motion  referred  to.  If  the  valve  is  handled 
in  a  proper  manner,  not  droppe<I  down  when  running  at  speed,  but 
as  you  slow  down  drop  it  down  gradually,  there  will  be  no  trouble 
experiencad  with  the  piston-valve  cylinder. 


A    LOCOMOTIVE    DYNAMOMETER, 


In  the  discussion  of  the  report  on  ton  mile  statistics  before  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  Mr.  G.  L.  Fowler  described  a  dyna- 
mometer, designed  by  him. 

The  bumper  timber  is  shown  in  the  upper  riglit  hand  corner. 
There  is  a  plate  B  bolted  securely  to  it  by  bolts  G.  This  plate  is 
immovable,  and  is  attached  to  the  buffer.  The  coupler  is  attached 
rigidly  to  the  plate  A.  Passing  through  the  plate  A  is  the  bolt  E, 
with  a  heavy  shoulder  against  the  plate  A,  and  also  another 
shoulder  against  the  plate  C,  so  that  if  A  is  pushed  back  by  buflSng, 
the  plate  C  is  carried  back  with  it.  The  hydraulic  cylinder  is 
shown  at  D  and  is  bolted  by  the  bolts  F  to  the  plate  B.  If  there 
is  a  buffing  stress  applied  to  the  coupler,  the  plate  C  is  pushed  back 
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and  the  plunger  exerts  a  pressure  in  the  cylinder.  If  there  is  a 
pulling  stress,  the  plate  A  is  moved  away  and  pulls  against  the 
cylinder  D  by  means  of  the  bolts  E ;  but  the  plate  C  cannot  follow 
it  and  comes  up  against  the  buffer  beam,  and  that  also  puts  a 
pressure  in  the  cylinder.  A  Bristol  recording  gauge  is  to  be  used 
with  this  dynamometer. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


FOR      LOCOMOTIVE 
FORCINGS. 


AXLES      AND 


COMMITTEE — F.    H.    CLABK,    J.    E.    SAOUE,     8.    M.    VAUCLAIN,    L.    B. 

POMEROY. 


First. — To  submit  specifications  for  locomotive  driving  and 
truck  axles. 

Second. — To  submit  specifications  for  locomotive  forgings. 

Third. — To  co-operate  with  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  with  a  view  of  bring- 
ing about  standard  specifications  for  locomotive  axles  and  forg- 
ings.    Your  committee,  therefore,  in  presenting  the  specifications 


below  does  not  expect  their  adoption  as  standard,  but  hopes  that 
a  discussion  of  the  subject  will  enable  the  committee  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  other  a.ssociations  named  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  wishes  of  this  association. 

PBOPOSED    SPECIFICATIONS    FOR    LOCOMOTI\'E    DRIVING    AND    ENGINE 

TRUCK  AXLES. 

Material,  open-hearth  steel. 

Phosphorus,  not  to  exceed.  * 05  per  cent 

Sulphur,  not   to  exceed 05  per  cent. 

Manganese,  not  to  exceed 60  per  cent. 

Tensile  strength — not  less  than  80,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Elongation  in  2  ins.,  not  less  than  20  per  cent. 
Reduction  in  area,  not  less  than  35  per  cent. 

One  test  per  melt  will  be  required,  the  test  specimen  to  be  taken 
from  either  end  of  any  axle  with  a  hollow  drill,  half  way  between 
the  center  and  the  outside,  the  hole  made  by  the  drill  to  be  not 
more  than  2  ins.  in  diameter,  nor  more  than  4^4  ins.  deep.  The 
standard  turned  test  specimen,  ^  in.  in  diameter  and  2  ins.  gauge 
length,  shall  be  used  to  determine  the  physical  properties.  (See 
Fig.  1.)  Drillings  or  turnings  from  the  tensile  specimens  shall  be 
used  to  determine  the  chemical  properties. 

Each  axle  must  have  heat  number  and  manufacturer's  name 
plainly  stamped  on  one  end,  with  stamps  not  less  than  %  in.,  and 
have  order  number  plainly  marked  with  white  lead. 

All  axles  must  be  free  from  seams,  pipe.s  and  other  defects,  and 
must  conform  to  drawings  accompanying  these  specifications. 
Axles  must  be  rough-turned  all  over,  with  a  flat-nosed  tool,  cut  to 
exact  length,  have  ends  smoothly  finished  and  centered  with  60- 
deg.  centers.  Axles  failing  to  meet  any  of  the  above  requirements, 
or  which  prove  defective  on  machining,  will  be  rejected. 

The  above  specifications  for  locomotive  driving  and  truck  axles 
i.s  believed  to  be  fair  to  both  manufacturer  and  purchaser.  The 
jiliysical  test  outlined  is  one  which  should  insure  proper  hammer 
work  and  it  has  also  the  followiuj;  further  jmints  in  its  favor : 
(1  >  It  doe.s  not  show  the  manufacturer  which  axle  is  to  be  selected 
for  test.  (2)  The  axle  tested  is  not  destroyed,  but  is  available  for 
use  if  it  meets  the  requirements,  (.'i)  The  test  may  be  used  in 
the  purchase  of  small  lots,  most  orders  from  railroad  companies 
being  for  from  six  to  ten  axles.  (4)  The  test  does  not  require  a 
di-scard  and  in  no  way  adds  to  the  cast  of  the  axle.  (5)  It  fur- 
nishes the  manufacturer  with  a  check  of  the  work  done  in  his 
plant.  (6)  The  test  is  one  largely  used  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  forgings. 

PROPOSED     SPECIFICATIONS     FOR     LOCOMOTIVE     FORGINGS. 

Material,  open-hearth  steel. 

Phosphorus,  not  to  exceed 05  per  cent. 

Sulphur,  not  to  exceed 05  per  cent. 

Manganese,  not  to  exceed 60  per  cent. 

Tensile  strength,  not  less  than  80,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Elongation,  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  in  2  ins. 

Reduction  in  area,  not  less  than  35  per  cent. 
One  test  per  melt  will  be  required,  the  test  specimen  to  be  cut 
cold  from  the  forging,  or  full-sized  prolongation  of  same,  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  forging  and  half  way  between  the  center  and  the 
outside.  The  standard  turned  specimen,  %  in.  in  diameter  and 
2  ins.  gauge  length,  shall  be  used  to  determine  the  physical  prop- 
erties. (See  Fig.  1.)  Drillings  or  turnings  from  the  tensile 
specimen  shall  be  used  to  determine  the  chemical  properties. 

Each  forging  must  have  heat  number  and  name  of  manufac- 
turer plainly  stamped  on  one  end  with  figures  not  less  than  %  in. 
and  have  order  number  plainly  marked  with  white  lead. 

All  forgings  must  conform  to  drawings  which  accompany  these 
specifications,  and  be  free  from  seams,  pipes  and  other  defects. 
Any  forgings  failing  to  meet  any  of  the  above  requirements,  or 
which  prove  defective  on  machining,  will  be  rejected. 

The  above  specificaton  for  locomotive  forgings  is  based  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Material, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  tend  to 
improve  the  product.  The  physical  test  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  recommended  above  for  testing  locomotive  driving  and 
truck  axles,  and  the  same  arguments  may  be  used  in  its  favor. 

PROPOSED    SPECIFICATIONS     FOR    STEEL    BLOOMS     AND    BILLETS    FOB 

LOCOMOTIVE  FOBQINQS. 

Material,  open-hearth  steel. 
Grade  "A  :'* 

Tensile  strength,  70,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Elongation  in  2  ins.,  20  per  cent. 
Grade  "B :" 

Tensile  strength,  80,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
Elongation  in  2  ins.,  17  per  cent. 
Grade  "A:" 

Carbon     25  to  .40  per  cent. 

Phosphorus,  not  to  exceed 06  per  cent. 

Sulphur,  not  to  exceed 06  per  cent. 

'     Manganese,  not  to  exceed 60  per  cent. 

Grade  "B :" 

Carbon    35  to  .50  per  cent. 

Phosphorus,  not  to  exceed 05  per  cent. 

Sulphur,  not  to  exceed 05  per  cent. 

Manganese,  not  to  exceed 60  per  cent. 

One  test  per  melt  should  be  required,  the  test  specimen  to  be  cut 
cold  from  the  bloom,  parallel  to  its  axis  and  lialf  way  between  the 
center  and  the  outside.  The  standard  turned  test  specimen,  %  in. 
in  diameter,  and  2  ins.  gauge  length,  shall  be  used  to  determine 
the  physical  properties.  (See  Fig.  1.)  Drillings  or  turnings 
from  the  tensile  specimen  shall  be  used  to  determine  the  chemical 
properties. 

Each  bloom  or  billet  must  have  heat  number  and  manufacturer's 
name  plainly  stamped  on  one  end,  with  stamps  not  less  than  %  in. 
and  have  order  number  plainly  marked  with  white  lead. 

Blooms  and  billets  must  be  free  from  checks,  pipes  and  surface 
defects.  Any  blooms  or  billets  chipped  to  a  depth  greater  than 
^  in.  will  be  rejected.     Any  billet  or  bloom  failing  to  meet  the 
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above  requirements  will  be  rejected  and  held,  subject  to  disposal 
i)j  manufacturers.  Inspector  to  have  the  privilege  of  taking  drill- 
ings from  the  center  of  the  top  bloom  or  billet  of  the  ingot  in 


FIG.  1. 

order  to  determine  the  amount  of  segregation.  Grade  "A"  is 
blooms  or  billets  for  rod  straps  and  miscellaneous  forgings.  Grade 
"B"  iiJ  blooms  or  billets  for  driving  and  truck  axles,  connecting 
rods,  crankpins  and  guides. 


INTERNAi^    COMBUSTION    ENGINE    IN   RAILWAY    SER- 
VICE. 


AN  INDIVIDUAL  PAPER  BY   R.   P.   C.   SANDERSON. 


Had  the  internal  combustion  engine  been  invented  before  the 
steam  engine,  it  is  reasonably  certain  now  that  the  latter  wouli 
never  have  been  developed  and  assumed  the  important  standing 
iu  the  iuduKtrial  accomplishment  tliat  it  has  to-day,  but  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  would  be  in  its  place,  doing  its  work 
and  very  much  more  efficient  than  it  is  to-day. 

The  mechanical  genius  of  this  country  and  Europe  has,  for 
years,  been  striving  with  really  wonderful  results  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  steam  engine,  and  when  we  compare  the  high  press- 
ure, quadruple  expansion  steam  engines  with  surface  condeasers 
of  to-day,  with  the  long  stroke,  low  pressure  single  expansion 
engines  of  fifty  years  ago,  the  coefficient  of  efficiency  tells  the  story 
of  the  progress  made  during  that  interval  of  time  in  perfecting  tue 
steam  engine  and  boiler. 

But.  apart  from  the  perfection  of  workmanship  and  design  of 
the  boiler,  and  the  skill  in  making  the  engine  develop  the  greatest 
amount  of  power  with  the  least  amoimt  of  steam,  there  are  in- 
herent losses  in  the  process  of  converting  the  energy  of  coal  or  oil 
into  power  at  the  crank,  which  can  never  be  eliminated  in  the 
steam  engine  and  boiler.  No  boiler  can  be  made  which  will  absorb 
all  the  heat  which  can  be  given  by  the  coal.  There  is  a  loss  in 
the  boiler  due  to  the  evaporation  of  water  into  steam,  and  otner 
losses  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  The  process  itseif  is  an 
extravagant  and  wasteful  one. 

To  illustrate  this.  If  we  take  an  engine  of  reasonable  efficiency 
in  ordinary  service  (I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  highest  type  of 
multiple  expansion  or  condensing  engines),  with  a  reasonably  good 
boiler,  we  caimot  expect  to  get  a  brake  horse-power  for  much 
less  than  five  or  six  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour. 

In  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  brake  horse-power  for  one 
pound  of  coal  per  hour  from  producer  gas,  where  nothing  is  wasted 
but  the  ashes,  and,  of  course,  some  heat  in  the  producer  itself  neces- 
sarily, due  to  the  change  of  the  carbon  from  its  fixed  form  into 
that  of  fuel  gas. 

Gas  engines  are  now  made  not  only  in  the  size  of  toys,  but  up  to 
2.500  horse-power  units.  Formerly  the  waste  gas  from  the  blast 
furnaces  was  used  in  part  for  heating  stationary  boilers  and  fur- 
ni.shing  steam  to  drive  the  blowing  engines  for  the  furnace.  These 
boilers  generally  had  to  be  supplemented  with  coal  fuel  to  get 
enough  steam  to  run  the  engines.  Nowadays  the  steam  boilers  and 
steam  engines  have  given  place  to  powerful  internal  combustion 
engines,  where  the  gas  from  the  furnaces  is  burnt  direct  in  the  cyl- 
inders of  engines  and  produces  all  power  necessary  for  doing  the 
blowing.  A  moment's  thought  of  the  immense  saving  this  means  in 
connection  with  the  statement  made  above  with  regard  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  producing  power  for  anywhere  from  one-third  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  amount  of  coal  that  is  now  being  used  for  steam  pur- 
poses in  steam  engines  and  boilers  will  indicate  to  the  minds  of 
members  who  wish  to  consider  this  matter  what  the  possibilities 
are  for  the  future. 

In  producing  gas,  one  of  the  principal  troubles  and  sources  of 
expense  of  installation  is  necessitated  for  gas  holders  of  large 
capacity  to  carry-  a  sufficient  supply  of  gas  to  meet  the  varying 
demands.  Recent  developments,  it  is  understood,  have  made  even 
this  unnecessary,  as  gas  producers,  operating  continuously,  have 
been  invented  which  furnish  gas  directly  from  the  producer  to 
engine,  and  which  can  be  driven  with  varying  capacity  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  engine,  just  as  a  steam  boiler  is  driven  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  steam  as  demanded  by  the  engine. 

As  gas  proilucers  will  make  good  fuel  gas  from  poor  coal,  without 
trouble  from  clinker,  ^nd  as  gas  can  be  successfully  used  for  every 
purpose  in  railroad  service,  not  only  for  producing  power,  but  also 
for  doing  work  in  the  shop  furnaces,  for  tinner's  work,  for  black- 
smith forges,  for  welding  flues,  for  flanging  and  annealing  boiler 
plates,  for  heavy  forgings,  for  brazing,  etc.,  it  is  quite  practicable 
at  any  shop  installation  to  put  in  a  battery  of  producers,  to  turn  the 
cheapest  grade  of  slack  coal  into  fuel  gas.  This  can  be  used  for 
driving  individual  shops  or  groups  by  gas  engines  located  around 
the  plant,  if  so  desired,  the  gas  being  taken  to  them  by  piping — for 
all  smith  shop  and  foundry  purposes,  etc.,  or  the  gas  engines  can 
be  located  in  the  central  power  house  and  used  to  drive  electric 
dynamos  for  power  and  light,  the  current  being  carried  by  wire 
to  the  individual  machines  or  motors  for  group  drivings. 


In  the  West,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
water  is  bad,  where  the  cost  of  boiler  work  is  heavy  on  account 
of  incrustation  and  scale  formation,  and  where  the  labor  for  boiler 
repairs  is  hard  to  get  and  hard  to  handle,  the  use  of  gas  power 
opens  up  possibilities  of  which  it  is  believed  progressive  men  will 
not  be  slow  to  take  advantage. 

A  few  years  ago  the  horseless  carriage  was  a  subject  for  jest, 
and  had  never  been  a  practical  success.  Now,  nearly  every  street 
and  highway  in  the  country  is  more  or  less  populated  by  automo- 
biles of  one  kind  or  another.  Perhaps  the  most  successtul  ones 
are  those  operated  by  internal  combustion  engines.  The  stimula- 
tion which  this  industry  has  given  to  the  development  of  the  gas 
engine  is  not  inconsiderable. 

If  the  little  gasoline  engines  can  drive  the  heavy  automobiles  a 
mile  in  52  2-5  seconds,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  best  record  so  far, 
and  if  the  machines  can  undertake  trips  of  thousands  of  miles,  it 
is  proper  to  assume  that  they  have  become  a  permanent  factor  in 
transportation.  What  the  final  effect  of  this  upon  railroad  pas- 
senger service  will  be  it  is  hard  to  predict. 

As  the  manufacturmg  industries  and  population  of  this  country 
grow,  the  demand  for  additional  power  and  for  fuel  for  heating 
and  lighting  will  steadily  increase  the  demand  for  coal  at  the 
mines.  Sooner  or  later  we  will  be  forced  to  take  radical  steps  to 
economize  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  which  fact  must  be  plain  to 
all  of  those  who  can  look  ahead. 

The  internal  combustion  engine  holds  out  tlie  opportunity,  and 
about  the  only  opportimity  there  is  in  sight  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Perhaps  it  is  thought  that  the  locomotive  will  always  have  to 
remain  a  s^eam  locomotive.  It  is  also  believed  that  this  is  a  field 
which  the  internal  combustion  engine  will  soon  invade,  and  invade 
successfully.  The  inventive  genius  of  the  country  will  surely  pro- 
vide a  means  of  building  locomotives  with  continuous  gas  producers 
instead  of  boilers,  and  with  the  internal  combustion  engine  instead 
of  the  steam  engine  underneath  them.  There  is  no  question  in  the 
world  but  that  this  can  be  done,  and  successfully  done  with  crude 
oil  for  fuel,  and  that  such  engines  will  operate  for  practically  20  to 
25  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  fuel  that  is  now  necessary  with  the  steam 
locomotive,  that  the  boiler  repairs  will  be  practically  eliminated 
from  among  railroad  troubles,  and  is  further  believed  that  Ameri- 
can genius  will  also  find  the  way  to  successfully  make  gas  producers 
acting  continuously  which  will  produce  the  volume  of  gas  needed 
for  heavy  locomotive  service  as  required  by  the  engine  without  any 
need  for  storage. 

The  internal  combustion  engine  has  only  recently  taken  a  new 
lease  of  life ;  the  great  minds  of  the  country  have  only  recently 
set  to  work  to  develop  it.  Its  efficiency  to-day  can  be  compared 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  steam  engine  fifty  years  ago;  what  its 
efficiency  will  be  ten  years  from  now  can  only  be  guessed,  but  it 
is  quite  likely  that  it  will  produce  a  brake  horse-power  ultimately 
for  Vi  lb.  of  average  grade  of  coal  per  hour. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  future  will  see  coal  largely  turned 
into  gas  right  at  the  pit  mouth  of  the  mines  and  either  driven 
through  gas  mains  to  the  sources  of  consumption  or  by  gas  engines 
of  great  power  and  dj-namos  there  turn  the  energy  of  coal  into 
electricity  to  be  carried  off  to  where  power,  heat  and  light  are 
needed,  by  wire. 


TON-MILE  STATISTICS  OF  SWITCHING  LOCOMOTIVES. 


COMMITTEE — C.   H.    QUEREAU,    G.   R.   HENDERSON,   O.   I^    FOWLER. 


Editor's  Note. — This  report  contains  a  reprint  of  a  mileage 
record  of  switching  locomotives  taken  for  the  Railroad  Gazette  by 
Mr.  George  L.  Fowler,  and  concludes  with  the  following  obser- 
vations : 

In  view  of  the  care  with  which  these  records  were  taken,  the 
length  of  time  covered  in  each  case  and  the  fairly  close  agreement 
of  the  several  records,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  results 
agree  reasonably  with  the  facts.  On  this  basis,  three  miles  an 
hour  for  switch  engines  doing  freight  work  and  three  and  one-half 
miles  an  hour  for  passenger  switch  engines  appear  to  be  a  fair 
credit.  If  we  had  equally  reliable  data  as  to  the  average  tonnage 
handled,  a  comparatively  accurate  credit  of  ton-mileage  could  be 
proposed,  but  inasmuch  as  we  know  of  no  such  records  and  the 
credit  would  be  an  arbitrary  one,  we  have  thought  best  to  make 
no  recommendation. 


MASTER  CAR  BUILDERS'  ASSOCIATION- 

THIRTY-SEVENTH   ANNUAL   CONVENTION. 

ABSTRACT  OF  REPORTS.— CONTINUED. 


CAST-IRON  WHEELS. 


COMMITTEE — WM.    GARSTANG,    W.    H.    LEWIS,    WM.    APPS,    J.    J.    EE:N- 

NESSET. 


It  will  be  the  intention  in  this  report  tp  eliminate  all  special  or 
individual  conditions  and  recommend  for  your  coasideration  what 
seemed  to  your  committee  best  to  cover  the  conditions  as  thej-  now 
exist.  While  the  time  may  be  ripe  for  experiments  and  research 
along  new  lines  of  design  and  manufacture,  the  question  is  cer- 
tainly too  important  for  this  committee  to  recommend  any  radical 
changes  without  making  an  expensive  series  of  tests  extending  over 
several  years  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  should  be  carried  out  solely  by  the  individual 
members  rather  than  assigned  to  committee.  There  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  some  twenty  different  designs  of  wheels 
for  60.000,  80,000  and  100,000-lb.  cars  that  were  recommended  by 
the  wheelmakers  or  the  roads  using  them,  as  giving  satisfactory 
service  and  of  which  there  was  no  special  complaint  to  be  made. 
After  these  wheel  drawings  were  made  full  size  on  cardboard  and 
cat  out,  It  was  surprising  to  see  the  difference  in  contour  of  the 
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plates.  This  naturally  raitied  the  quciition,  if  the  exact  lines  of 
plate.s  were  of  any  vital  importance  or  had  any  effect  on  the  life 
or  wearing  qualities  of  the  wheel,  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee it  does  not.  The  subject  being  interesting  and  to  see  what 
a  composite  wheel  made  from  all  of  these  good  designs  would  look 
like,  the  wheels  were  grouped  and  those  having  the  nearest  lines 
plotted  one  over  the  other  and  a  composite  drawing  made.  These 
drawings  were  again  plotted  and  a  representative  wheel  worked 
out  from  them.  These  final  wheels  are  shown  by  drawings  1,  2  and 
3,  and  while  they  might  not  give  any  better  satisfaction  than  any 
of  the  designs  from  which  they  were  made  they  certainly  make  a 
very  handsome  looking  wheel  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
would  make  a  wheel  at  least  equal  to  the  best  design  now  in  use 
and  one  safe  to  be  followed  in  making  new  patterns.  These 
drawings  do  not  show  the  composite  lines  for  thickness  through 
the  throat,  or  hub  lines,  of  the  wheels  submitted,  but  show  these 
lines  as  recommended  by  the  committee  for  adoption. 

Your  committee  has  gone  into  the  matter  of  design  without  being 
able  to  come  to  any  conclusion  that  would  justify  a  reduction  in 
weight  without  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  metal  used,  and 
the  question  of  quality  of  material  to  be  used  seems  to  be  one  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  your  committee  or  those  roads  not 
manufacturing  their  own  wheels  to  control.  As  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  report,  the  special  cases  where  wheels  are  manufactured  at 
home  cannot  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  vast  majority,  who  have 
to  secure  their  wheels  in  the  open  market.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  when  the  wheelmakers  advise  that  any  special  brand  or  make 
of  iron  that  should  be  specified  would  only  result  in  a  radical  in- 
crease of  price  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  guarantee. 


Your  committee  also  believes  that  a  specification  of  this  kind  would 
result  in  very  serious  delays  and  a  final  acceptance  of  wheels  made 
of  such  iron  as  the  manufacturer  could  secure  of  grades  he  ha.s 
been  accustomed  to  use  and  which  he  is  willing  to  guarantee. 
Therefore  the  only  recommendation  governing  this  point  is  one 
limiting  the  per  cent,  of  scrap  to  new  iron  used. 

For  the  reason  given  your  committee  recommends  the  following 
weights  of  wheels : 

For  cars  of    00,000  lbs.  capacity,  600  lbs. 

For  cars  of     80,000  lbs.  capacity,  650  Ids. 

For  cars  of  100,000  lbs.  capacity,  700  lbs. 
With  a  minimum  weight  allowed  in  interchange  of  580,  G30  and  680 
lbs.  and  further  recommend  that  all  wheels  cast  in  the  future  have 
their  normal  weight  cast  on  the  outside  plate  in  figures  not  less 
than  114  in.  long  and  "^  in.  high. 

It  is  the  further  recommendation  of  your  committee  that  the 
present  wheel  specifications  be  changed  to  include  the  weights 
adopted  for  wheels  for  60,000,  80,00U  and  100,000-lb.  cars;  that 
they  require  the  normal  weight  of  the  wheel  cast  on  the  plate  in 
letters  not  less  than  1 14  ins-  long ;  that  the  amount  of  old  wheels 
allowed  in  mixture  be  not  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  total 
charge.  That  the  chill  be  not  less  than  %  in.  or  more  than  1  in. 
in  the  tread  or  throat. 

That  the  drop  teat  be  changed  to  make  the  test  a  failure  if  the 
wheel  cracks,  checks  or  breaks,  in  the  flange,  rib  or  plate,  and  that 
the  test  shall  be  ten  blows  of  the  140-lb.  weight  falling  12  ft.  for 
000-lb.  wheels  or  wheels  for  GO.OOO-lb.  cars:  13  ft.  for  buu-10. 
wheels  or  wheels  for  80,000  lb.  cars,  and  14  ft.  for  700-lb.  wheels  or 
wheels  for  100,000-lb.  cars. 


no.  1. 


Fio.  2. 


FIQ.  3. 


STANDARD    KEQUIKEMENTS    FOR    HIGH-SPEED    FOUN- 
DATION BRAKE  GEAR  FOR  PASSENGER  SERVICE. 

COMMITTfiE — F.    M.    WHYTE,    K.    H.    CLARK,    B.    N.    DUBBOBOW,    J.    W. 

LUTTBEL,    C.    A.    SCHBOYEB. 


The  Hodge  system  of  levers  is  shown  in  the  diagrams,  and  the 
levers,  rods  and  other  parts  are  calculated  for  this  system ;  if  some 
^ther  system  of  levers  is  used,  it  is  recommended  that  the  calcu- 
lations be  based  upon  the  fundamental  data  which  are  given  below. 
The  designs  have  been  submitted  to  the  important  air-brake  manu- 
facturers and  have  received  the  endorsements  of  such  manufac- 
turers. 

FUNDAMENTALS. 

Following  are  the  fundamentals  of  the  design: 

Braking  power  to  be  90  per  cent,  of  the  light  weight  of  the  car. 

Equalized  pressure  in  brake  cylinder,  60  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Maximum  pressure  in  brake  cylinder,  85  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Maximum  stress  in  levers,  23,0OO  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Maximum  stress  in  rods,  except  jaws,  15,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch ;  no  rod  to  be  less  than  %  in.  in  diameter. 

Maximum  stress  in  jaws,  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Maximum  shear  on  pins,  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Diameter  of  pins  to  provide  a  bearing  value  not  to  exceed  23,- 
000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  reduction  of  stresses  in  rods,  levers  and  jaws  due  to  friction 
of  the  foundation  brake,  and  the  reduction  of  braking  power  due 
to  the  same  cause  and  to  the  action  of  release  springs,  were  neglect- 
ed because  it  was  considered  to  be  too  difficult  to  determine  their 
value  even  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

SIX- WHEEL    TBUCKS. 

The  committe*'  did  not  know  the  weight  of  the  lightest  car  car- 
ried ou  six-wheel  trucks  nor  the  weight  of  the  heaviest,  therefore 


it  was  assumed  that  if  cars  weighing  80,000  lbs.  to  137,000  lbs. 
were  properly  provided  for  then  the  actual  limits  of  weight  would 
be  provided  for  very  satisfactorily.  The  higher  limit  of  137,000 
lbs.  was  decided  upon  because  certain  pins  and  other  parts  would 
need  to  be  increased  in  diameter  in  order  to  fulfil,  for  heavier  cars, 
the  fundamental  conditions  prescribed  in  the  foregoing.  The 
brake  rigging  designed  for  the  cars  having  six-wheel  trucks  can  be 
used  to  brake  a  car  weighing  137,000  lbs.  to  87.5  per  cent,  without 
exceeding  the  maximum  stress  prescribed. 

The  committee  submit  schedule  "A-1"  for  cars  weighing  80,000 
to  100,000  lbs.  and  schedule  "A"  for  cars  weighing  100,000  to 
137,000  lbs.  and  having  six-wheel  trucks ;  the  difference  between 
these  schedules  is  that  a  IG-in.  brake  cylinder  is  to  be  used  for 
schedule  "A"  and  a  14-in.  brake  cylinder  is  to  be  used  for  schedule 
"A-1,"  otherwise  they  are  the  same.  The  location  of  the  fulcrum 
hole  in  the  cylinder  lever  is  made  to  vary  by  quarters  of  an  inch 
to  suit  the  weight  of  the  cars,  but  only  one  fulcrum  hole  shall  be 
drilled  in  each  lever. 

With  schedule  "A"  there  should  be  used  a  brake  beam  suitable 
for  a  load  of  28,000  lbs.,  and  with  schedule  "A-1"  there  should  be 
used  a  brake  beam  suitable  for  a  load  of  22,000  lbs.  imposed  at  the 
middle  of  the  beam. 

Before  deciding  to  recommend  a  uniform  size  4>f  levers,  rods  and 
pins  for  all  cars  with  six-wheel  trucks  and  weighing  from  80,000 
to  137,000  lbs.  there  were  laid  out  two  brake  riggings  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fundamental  data  decided  upon.  One  rigging  was 
designed  for  cars  weighing  from  80,000  to  100,000  lbs.  and  the 
other  for  cars  weighing  from  100,000  to  133,000  lbs.  and  the  weights 
of  the  parts  for  each  were  calculated.  It  was  found  that  tlte  dif- 
ference in  the  weights  for  the  body  parts  was  57^  lbs.  ana  the 
difference  in  weights  of  parts  for  two  trucks  was  67  lbs.,  a  total 
of  124^  lbs.  for  one  car.  It  was  considered  that  economy  would 
result  from  the  iKe  of  one  set  of  levers,  rods,  jaws  and  pins  for 
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all_  cars  having  six-wheel  trucks  and  weighing  from  80,000  to 
1M7,00U  llxs.  iiLstead  of  lusing  two  sets  of  levers,  rods,  jaws  and 
pins  for  such  cars,  and  the  recommendations  correspond  with  this 
idea. 

FOIK-WIIKEL    TKUIKS. 

The  greatest  weight  of  cars  eiiuipped  with  four-wheel  trucks 
was  taken  as  !H>.(MK)  lbs.  As  for  the  cars  having  six-wheel  trucks, 
two  hnike  rij;;rings  were  first  designed,  one  for  cars  weighing  from 
;'»o.(MH)  to  7tt,(KH)  lits.,  and  one  for  cars  weighing  from  TO.tXMJ  to 
SS.tHK)  llxs..  and  the  differences  in  weights  of  parts  were,  for  body 
parts  35  lbs.,  and  for  parts  for  two  trucks  42  lbs.,  a  total  of  77 
lbs.  Therefore  it  Wiis  considered  desirable  to  recommend  one  sys- 
tem of  levers,  rods,  jaws  and  pins  for  all  cars  weighing  from  50,- 
000  to  OO.IKMJ  lbs.  and  having  four-wheel  trucks. 

The  brake  designed  for  cars  weighing  88,000  lbs.  can  be  used 
to  brake  a  car  weighing  t>0,800  lbs.  to  87.4  per  cent,  without  ex- 
ceeding the  maximum  stresses  prescribed. 

Sihedule  "Ji-l"  is  for  cars  weighing  r>0,000  to  70,000  lbs.  and 
having  four-wheel  trucks,  and  schedule  "IV*  is  for  cars  weighing 
from  70,000  to  90,000  lbs.  and  having  four-wheel  trucks,  tlie  dif- 
ferenc»>s  between  the  two  being  that  a  14-in.  brake  cylinder  is  to 
be  used  with  schedule  "B,"  cars  weighing  70.000  to  00.00  lbs.,  and 
a  l-J-in.  brake  cylinder  is  to  be  u.sed  with  schedule  "*Ii-l,"  cars 
weighing  aO.OOO  to  70.tK)0  ll)s. ;  also  that  with  sche<lule  "B"  there 
should  be  used  a  brake  beam  suitable  for  a  load  at  the  middle  of 
28,000  lbs.,  the  same  as  for  schedule  "A,"  and  with  schedule  "B-l" 
there  should  be  u.sed  a  brake  beam  suitable  for  a  load  at  the  middle 
of  22.000  lbs.,  the  same  as  for  .schedule  "A-1." 

The  proper  braking  power  for  the  weight  of  car  is  obtained  by 
the  location  of  fulcrum  hole  in  the  cylinder  lever. 

Schedule  "C"  needs  only  a  few  words  of  explanation.  It  was 
designed  for  cars  weighing  50,(MX)  lbs.  and  less,  etiuipped  with  four- 
wheel  trucks.  A  10-in.  brake  cylinder  is  to  be  used  with  this 
schedule  and  a  brake  beam  suitable  for  a  load  at  the  middle  of  15,- 
200  lbs. 

PINS  AND  BOD  JAWS. 
For  all  the  schedules  suggested  there  be  required  a  total  of 
eight  different  pins;  one  of  the  pins  is  a  present  M.  C.  B.  Stan- 
dard. Of  the  eight  there  are  four  different  diameters.  The  pins 
are  numbered.  There  are  ten  different  rod  jaws  reiiuire<l  for  all 
the  scliedules  and  these  are  made  of  four  different  sizes  of  iron. 

DESIGNATION     OK     RODS     AND     LKVEKS. 

On  the  drawings,  the  location  of  levers  and  rods  are  designated 
by  letters,  the  lii"st  letter  in  the  designation  distinguishes  between 
l)ody  and  trm-k.  The  second  letter  distinguishes  between  the  levers 
and  the  coniux-tions.  Tlie  figure  following  the  second  letter  is  the 
distinctive  number  for  the  lever  or  connection;  and  following  this 
figure  is  the  schedule  letter  to  which  the  lever  or  connection  be- 
longs. Thus  B-C2-B  means  body  connection  number  two  (second 
from  cyliniler  piston  rod),  of  s<"hedule  "B":  also  T-L2-B  would 
mean  truck  lever  number  two  for  schedule  "B." 


Light  weights 
Schedule  of  cars, 

designation.         (Lbs.) 

100.000 
A.  to 

137.000 


A-l. 


B-l. 

C. 

There 
data  of 
srhedule 


80,000 
to 
100.000 

70,000 

to 
90,000 

50,000 

to 
70.000 

50.000 
and  less. 


TABLE    I.   . 

Type  of 
truck. 

6-wheeI 


6-wbeel 


4-wbeel 


4-wbeeI 


Size  of  brake 
cylinder. 

16  ins. 


14  ins. 


4-wheel 


14  Ins. 


12  ins. 


10  Ins. 


Maximum  load 

at  middle 
of  brake  beam. 

28.000   lbs. 


22.000  Iba. 


28.000  lbs. 


22,000  lbs. 


15.200  Iba. 


have    been    brought    together    in    Table    I.    the    distinctive 
each  .st'htMlule  .so  that  by  referring  to  the  table  the  correct 
for  any  jiarticular  car  may  be  found  *|uickly. 


SIDE  BEARINGS  AND  CENTER  PLATES. 


('(.lumittec — T.  W.  Demarest,  A.  E.  Ben.son,  .1.  W.  Luttrell,  (I.  N. 
I  >ow. 

In  summing  up  the  results  obtaine«l,  the  minimum  flange  resist- 
ance was  obtaine<I  with  the  flat  plate.  "Form  A,"  of  chilled  cast 
iron.  The  projected  area  of  this  plate  was  1()0.14  s(|.  ins.  In  order 
to  determine  the  best  size  of  this  plate,  six  different  jil.tles  were 
«'onstructed,  ranging  in  area  from  UM).14  sq.  ins.  to  4«J.7'.>.'{  s^\.  ins. 
The  results  obtained,  as  noltni  in  the  tables  and  on  the  cards,  are 
so  close  that  it  is  ditlicult  to  say  which  will  be  tlic  l)»>sf  .irca  to 
adopt.  Api)arently,  the  flat  plate  with  an  area  of  8<5.7:i8  s(|.  ins., 
using  as  a  basis  a  smooth  casting,  no  lubrication,  gave  the  best 
general  results,  and  a  flat  plate  of  this  description  is  recommended 
to  the  a.ssociation  its  the  standard  form  of  center  j»late. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  two  ball  bearing  center  plates  were 
tried.  These  center  plates  gave  such  remarkable  results  that  there 
can  be  no  question  of  a  reduction  in  flange  resistance  by  their  use. 
One  road  has  been  using  for  a  number  of  years  now  a  ball  bearing 
center  plate,  and  in  so  far  as  durability  Ls  concerned,  the  plates  are 
reported  as  giving  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  recommended  to  the 
a.ssociation  that  during  the  coming  year  the  members  equip  a  num- 
ber of  cars  with  ball  bearing  center  plates,  in  order  to  ascertain 
more  fully  their  durability. 

A  number  of  side  bearings  were  also  tried,  but  these  experiments 
could  not  be  completed,  as,  in  order  to  test  the  different  makes,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  machine,  which  time 
would  not  permit.  In  so  far  as  the  tests  were  carried  out,  however, 
the  results  indicate  very  much  less  flange  resistance  with  the  roller 


side  bearings  than  with  the  ordinary  flat  cast  iron  plate.  On  .i. 
count  of  the  inability  to  thoroughly  test  out  the  side  b4»arings,  tl 
nHcmuuended  distance  from  center  of  center  plate  to  center  line  r 
side  bearing  was  not  obtained.     Replies  from  various  members  *> 


RECOMMENDED    fX^RM    OF   CENTER   PLATE. 

the  association  indicate  this  distance  to  run  from  24  to  J{2*^  ins. 
In  the  tests  as  conducte<l  the  distance  was  taken  as  2.">  ins. 

While  the  committee  recommends  to  the  as.sociation  a  standard 
form  of  center  plate,  as  Plate  "A."  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  committee  that  if  the  ball  bearing  center  plates  and  side 
bearings  are  durable  in  service  a  very  greatly  decreased  flange  re- 
sistance will  be  obtained. 


GOLD    CAR    HEATING    &    LIGHTING    COMPANV. 


The  amount  of  Gold  heating  apparatus  .sold  during  the  j»ast  year 
was  nearly  double  that  of  any  former  year  since  the  origin  of  tlii.s 
bu.viuess.  Xot  only  has  the  tremend<nis  increase  taken  place  in  its 
steam  railway  car  heating  department,  but  the  electric  heating 
branch  has  developed  and  improved  very  materially  as  well. 

The   trade  of  this  company   is   increasing  continually.      During 

the  past  three  months  the  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  for  which 

orders    for    heating   equipment    have    been    received    has    been    very 

gratifying.     Among  others,  it   is  intere.sting  to  note  that  a   few  of 

the  orders  recently  taken  by  the  Gold  Company  for  cars,  locomotive 

and  electric  car  heating  equipment  are  as  follows : 

Equip- 
ments. 

Canadian  Pacific 200 

Brooklyn   Heights   Railroad    24u 

Mis.-^ouri   Paclflc    125 

Wabash    105 

Erie    102 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 101 

Massachusetts   Electric  Companies    100 

Metropolitan    Street    Railway    100 

Southern    79 

Louisville    Railway     7.'> 

Central   Railroad  of  New  Jersey    58 

New  York  Central  &   Hudson  River    45 

New  Orleans  &  Northeastern   40 

Boston  &  Albany    37 

Cleveland,   Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.   Louis    .  .vjv^ 36 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande   /T^^. .H5 

Chicago  &  Ea.^tern   Illinois    32 

Western  Maryland    21 

South   Side  Elevated    20 

Scranton    Railway     13 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 21 

M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  M <..... 4-.  22 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 12 

Texas  &    Pacific    24 

Georgia   Railroad    4 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern    ' '"f.-f,--  ^■'' 

Boston    &    Maine    * . *-. \'^^  2H 

New   York,   Ontario  &   Western    •.••••  •>■  • 1' 

Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western    .»•*-• . . v. . . . .  2X^ 

Chesapeake   &   Ohio .'> 

Atlanta  &.  West  Point   « 

Central    of   Georgia    14 

Alabama  Great   Southern    4 

Cincinnati,   New  Orleans  &  Texas   Pacific    14 

Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific   8 

Alabama    &    Vicksburg    6 

Mobile  &  Ohio 15 

Louisville   &    Nashville    3 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  contracts  received  within 
the  last  few  months.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  short  period 
mentioned  the  company  has  sold  nearly  4,000  sets  of  its  heating 
equipment  in  the  United  States  alone.  During  the  past  month  an 
order  has  also  been  received  for  the  shipment  of  several  thousand 
sets  of  its  specialties  abroad. 

A  short  time  ago  a  contract  was  closed  with  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  to  cover  the  use  of  Gold  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Company's 
system  on  all  of  the  passenger  cars  and  locomotives  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  Plant  System  and  the  Charleston  &  Western  Carolina. 
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•  thin  the  past  few  daj's  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
i  ilroad,  together  with  the  Lake  Shore  Itailway,  and  the  linetj 
^  ich  they  operate,  decided  to  adopt  the  company's  improved  large 
I    ..  Gold  straight  port  steam  coupler  for  use  on  all  of  their  cars 

I  locomotives. 

The  unfilled  contracts  on  the  books  of  the  Gold  Company  at  the 
;  ,'scnt  time  are  larger  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  At  the  last 
1  ('ting  of  directors  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent., 
I  cpther  with  an  extra  dividend  of  9  per  cent.,  was  declared.  All 
,  the  company's  devices  have  been  improved  from  time  to  time, 
;  1(1  in  their  latest  systems  many  ingenious  and  valuable  features 
1  e  apparent  and  most  highly  commended.  The  very  general  adop- 
I  .»n  of  its  car,  locomotive  and  electric  heating  apparatus  all  over 
i.e  world  where  modern  appliances  of  this  kind  are  used,  speaks 
V  ilumes  for  the  merit  of  the  Improved  Gold  Systems  of  Car  Heat- 
i  ;?.  The  main  office  of  Gold  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Company 
i.-,  at  Frankfort  and  Cliffs  streets.  New  York  City.  The  other 
i!fi«-es  of  the  company  are  at  Chicago  and  London. 


A  STUDY  OF  ALLOYS  FOR  BEARING  PURPOSES. 


In  an  admirable  paper  on  this  subject  read  before  the 
Franklin  Institute,  Mr.  G.  H.  Clamer,  of  the  Ajax  Metal  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  presented  an  interesting  study  of  white 
metals  and  bronzes.  He  described  tests,  discussed  various 
l)roportions  of  bronzes  and  showed  how  his  investigations 
lorroborated   other  well-known   authorities.     As  a  result  of 


much  experimenting  a  new  alloy  was  developed,  concerning 
which  he  made  the  imiwrtant  statements  given  below.  Readers 
are  referred  to  the  paper  itself  for  the  complete  discussion. 

"This  alloy  is  now  known  in  the  trade  as  'Plastic  Bronze,'  and 
has  become  a  thoroughly  commercial  article.  It  has  IntMi  on  the 
market  hardly  three  years,  but  has  been  made  in  an  amount  which 
approximates  4,000,000  lbs.  It  has  been  cast  in  all  manner  of 
patterns,  weighing  from  a  fraction  of  a  pound  to  over  l.tKMJ  lbs. 
each,  and  is  handled  as  readily  in  the  foundry  as  phosphor  bronze, 
manganese  bronze  or  any  of  the  more  common  alloys.  Castings 
are  sharp  and  clean.  It  machines  readily,  and,  in  fact,  i>ossesses 
all  the  qualifications  e.>^ential  for  practical  puri>oses. 

"Having  accomplished  the  production  of  an  alloy  containing  up- 
wards of  20  per  cent,  lead,  the  next  object  was  to  test  it  in  the 
manner  of  the  previous  ones,  the  tin  being  kept  constant  at  5  per 
cent. 

"The  alloy  which  we  have  adopted  consistent  with  proper 
strength  for  general  purposes  and  with  the  best  foundry  results  is : 
Copper,  04  per  cent. ;  tin,  5  per  cent. ;  lead,  30  per  cent.,  and  nickel, 
1  per  cent.     ".  \:.:>-;'-:\r  :.■:[.},:.■ 

"It  will  be  noted  that  what  is  true  of  the  alloys  of  15  per  cent 
lead  and  under,  as  examined  by  Dr.  Dudley,  is  also  true  of  the  high- 
lead-content  alloys,  viz :  that  the  rate  of  wear  diminishes  with  in- 
crease of  lead,  or,  in  other  words,  the  rate  of  wear  diminishes  with 
the  diminishing  compressive  strength  or  increased  plasticity  of  the 
alloy.  This  alloy  has  plasticity  resembling  Babbitt  metals,  and 
for  this  reason  can  fairly  be  expected  to  show  a  less  ten<len<*y  to 
become  heated.    This  has  been  amply  proven  in  actual  .service." 
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VENTILATING   AND  UEATINU   SYSTEM.^-OFFICES   AMERICAN    BLOWER  COMPANY. 


AMERICAN    BLOWER    COMPANY'S    NEW    OFFICE 

BUILDING. 


Heating  a.nd  Ventilating  System. 


The  accompanying  cuts  show  the  spacious  new  office  build- 

8  of  the  American  Blower  Company  of  Detroit,  Mich.    The 

isiness  of  this  company  has  increased  so  rapidly  during  the 

St  two  years  that  the  old  offices,  which  occupied  valuable 

■ace  in  one  of  the  factory  buildings,  became  entirely  inade- 

late  to  accommodate  the  increased  office  force. 

The  first  floor  is  occupied  entirely  by  the  different  commer- 

al  departments,  while  the  second  floor  is  used  by  the  engl- 

ering  and  drafting  departments.     The  basement  is  used  for 

•e  storage  of  catalogues,  letter  files,  etc.    The  blue-print  and 

trk  room  are  provided  for  on  the  roof,  being  located  In  that 

^sition  to  secure  the  best  light  for  sun  printing. 

The  main  interest  in  the  equipment  of  this  building  is  In 

'•e  mechanical  system  of  heating  and  ventilating.     As  the 


manufacture  of  heating  and  Ventilating  apparatus  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  American  Blower  Company's  business,  this 
part  of  the  office  equipment  naturally  received  due  attention. 
The  apparatus  is  located  at  one  side  of  the  basement  as  shown 
on  the  accompanying  plan.  The  fresh  air  enters  the  building 
through  the  basement  window  F  and  by  means  of  the  fan  A 
15  drawn  over  a  coil  of  pipes,  E.  called  the  tempering  coil. 
The  steam  pipes  in  this  tempering  coil  are  just  sufficient  in 
number  and  length  to  heat  the  volume  of  entering  air  to  a 
temperature  of  65  or  70  degs.  The  fresh  air  is  then  drawn 
into  the  fan  and  forced  over  another  heater,  D.  This  is  the 
main  heater  and  is  designed  to  heat  the  air  to  about  140  degs. 
Beyond  the  heater  is  located  a  large  brick  chamber,  C,  called 
the  plenum  chamber.  This  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  heated 
air,  and  from  this  chamber  the  air  is  conveyed  by  galvanized 
iron  pipes,  H,  to  the  various  offices.  Under  the  main  heater,  D, 
Is  a  passage  or  by-pass,  as  it  is  called,  which  permits  a  part  of 
the  air  from  the  fan  to  pass  under  the  main  heater  coil  and 
into  the  plenum  chamber.    This  passes  into  the  lower  section 
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of  the  plenum  chamber,  which  is  separated  from  the  upper 
part.  Thus  the  plenum  chamber  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as 
shown  by  accompanying  sectional  elevation,  the  upper  cham- 
ber containing  hot  air  at  approximately  140  degs.  and  the 
lower  section  tempered  air  at  70  degs.  As  shown  by  this  sec- 
tional view,  each  individual  pipe  leading  off  to  the  offices  above 
has  two  connections  to  this  plenum  chamber,  one  branch  to 
the  upper  section  and  another  to  the  lower.  In  each  main 
where  the  pipe  divides  into  these  two  sections  there  is  located 


building.  Thus  while  one  fan  is  discharging  pure  warm  a 
into  the  building  the  other  fan  on  the  same  shaft  is  drawii- 
out  the  impure  air.  This  is  the  main  feature  of  mechanic 
ventilation  which  has  brought  it  into  such  general  favor  dv. 
ing  the  last  few  years  for  use  in  public  buildings. 

The  condensation  from  the  heating  apparatus  is  return* 
to  a  Webster  feed-water  heater  located  in  the  engine  room  • 
the  factory.  This  same  system  handles  all  the'condensati( 
from  two  other  heating  plants  located  in  the  factory.     Tli 
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a  set  of  double  swinging  dampers,  or  mixing  dampers.  Each 
set  of  these  dampers  is  controlled  automatically  by  a  dia- 
phragm valve  shown  on  the  outside  of  the  pipe  in  the  sec- 
tional view.  These  automatic  valves  are  part  of  a  system  of 
automatic  heat  control  which  was  furnished  by  the  Johnson 
Electric  Service  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  These  valves 
are  operated  by  compressed  air,  which  is  supplied  by  a  small 
air  compressor  located  in  the  basement.  This  compressor 
works  by  city  water  pressure  and  delivers  air  at  about  15  lbs. 
pressure.  On  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  a  piece  of  brass 
and  steel  in  the  thermostat,  air  pressure  is  admitted  or  cut 
off  from  the  diaphragm  valve  and  the  mixing  dampers  are 
swung  one  way  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  will  be 
noted  that  these  mixing  dampers  in  swinging  do  not  cut  off 
the  flow  of  air,  but  simply  vary  the  proportion  of  hot  and 
tempered  air  as  controlled  by  the  thermostat  to  maintain  a 
constant  temperature  in  the  room.  Thus  a  constant  flow  of 
pure  air  of  the  proper  temperature  is  maintained  at  all  times. 
Under  the  tempering  coil  there  is  also  a  by-pass  similar  to 
the  one  under  the  main  heater.  This  by-pass  is  fitted  with  a 
swinging  damper,  which  is  controlled  by  a  thermostat  placed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  plenum  chamber.  Thus  if  the  air 
in  the  plenum  chamber  becomes  too  hot,  the  thermostat  opens 
the  damper  under  the  tempering  coil  and  allows  the  entering 
air  to  pass  under  the  tempering  coil  instead  of  through  it. 
The  air  is  admitted  to  each  room  at  a  point  of  about  8  ft. 
above  the  floor. 

The  fan  is  operated  by  a  direct-connected  vertical  engine. 
This  engine  is  also  the  American  Blower  Company's  own  make 
and  is  specially  designed  for  this  class  of  work.  Another 
unique  feature  of  this  plant  is  the  exhaust  fan,  which  is 
direct-coupled  to  the  same  engine  which  runs  the  heating 
fan  and  which  draws  the  impure  or  yitiated  air  out  of  the 


advantage  of  this  vacuum  system  is  that  it  eliminates  the 
back  pressure  from  the  factory  engine  when  using  exhaust 
steam  for  heating  and  also  removes  the  air  from  the  heatinp 
coils  and  connecting  pipes  as  fast  as  it  accumulates,  thus  mak 
ing  the  heating  surface  far  more  effective  than  it  otherwise 
would  be. 


MOGUL    METAL, 


The  T.  H.  Symington  Company  use  a  metal  for  their  journa' 
boxes,  of  which  a  description  has  been  received  which  is  con 
densed  as  follows: 

The  crystalline  structure,  heat  treatment  and  condition  o' 
the  carbon  content  are  factors  of  the  greatest  moment  in  iroi. 
and  steel.  In  a  long  period  of  experimental  work  this  companv 
has  sought  a  metal  which  would  have  sufficient  density,  clos< 
crystalline  structure,  high  resilience  and  at  the  same  tini' 
maintain  the  fine  wearing  qualities  of  cast  iron  "which  ar« 
noticeably  absent  in  malleable  iron.  The  results  obtained  ar' 
so  wonderful  and  far-reaching  that  we  have  practically  pr( 
duced  a  new  metal,  which  we  have  named  'Mogul  Metal,'  whicl 
has  all  of  the  above  desired  characteristics  and  is  an  absc 
lutely  certain  obtainable  product." 

"Ferrite"  is  practically  pure  iron  and,  except  graphite,  i 
the  softest  constituent  of  cast  iron  products.  Ferrite  is  iroi 
practically  free  from  carbon,  though  it  may  contain  other  im 
purities.  Fig.  1  illustrates  the  appearance  of  ferrite  as  i 
would  appear  under  a  powerful  microscope,  the  lines  repre 
senting  the  divisions  into  crystals.  "Cementite"  is  the  hardes 
constituent  of  iron  or  steel  and  is  a  definite  carbide  of  iron 
It  does  not  occur  by  itself,  but  is  found  in  thin  layers  whicl 
are  straight  or  curved  and  alternating  with  thin  layers  of  fer 
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,    ■■,    These  layers  together  are  known  as  "pearlite."    With  the 

1    !t  increment  of  carbon  in  wrought  iron  pearlite  forms  in 

I  0  corners  or  angles  of  the  crystals  and  has  the  form  indi- 

r    ed  in  Fig.  2.    With  about  0.8  per  cent  of  carbon  the  pearlite 

s  the  appearance  of  JFig.  3.    With  more  carbon  than  this  the 

;  ,-e  cementite  appears  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  as  it  increases 

■»  free  cementite    entirely   surrounds   the   crystals    and    the 

arlite   becomes    immersed    in   free   cementite.     The   carbon 

iiich  exists  in  the  mass  as  free  cementite  and  pearlite  may 

•  entirely  changed  by  heat  treatment  into  the  form  of  small 

■articles  of  free  carbon  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the 

iiiass  of  ferrite  which  is  simultaneously  formed  and  is  iilus- 

raled  by  Fig.  5.     In  this  form  the  carbon  known  as  "temper 


Figure  One— l*\rrite    crys- 
tals ci^ntniniiig  nucarl>on. 


Figure  Two — I'crritc  crys- 
tal.s  witli  less  tlian  .8  por 
cent,  carbon  in  form  of 
Pearlite. 


Figure  Three— 1  r  o  n    with 

carbon  aixnit  .SiKTcent., 
all  in  form  of  Pearlite. 


Figure    Four—  Iron    with 

carijiin  in  excess  of  .8  per 
cent.,  showinj.^  I'earlite 
and  free  Cementite. 


ngure  Five- Iron  in  wiiicli       Figure  Six— Iron  in  which 
Pearlite  and  free  Cement-  Pearlite  and  free  Cement- 

ite has  JK-en  brokeji  up  by  ite  has  been  broken  up  by 

heat  treatment  into  the  heat  treatment  into Tem- 

forni  of  Temper  Carbon.  per  Carbon,  also  showing 

the  manner  in  wiiich 
Graphitic  Carbon  exists 
throughout  the  mass  in 
cast  iron. 

DIAGRAMS   REPRESENTING   STRUCTURE  OF  CAST  IRON. 

'^arbon"  exists  in  minute  holes  in  the  ferrite  crystals  and  does 
uot  destroy  the  ductility  of  the  ferrite.  This  structure  is  some- 
what similar  to  common  commercial  malleable  iron.  The  way 
graphite  exists  in  iron  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  G,  where  the  black 
irregular  portions  are  graphite  imbedded  in  metal  in  which 
'ombined  carbon  or  cementite  has  been,  by  heat  treatment, 
ihrown  into  the  uniformly  distributed  temper  carbon  as  illus- 


trated in  Fig.  5.  "Our  great  aim  Is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  con- 
trol the  size  of  the  particles  of  graphite  carbon.  To  produce 
the  desired  structure  we  must  absolutely  control  the  amount 
and  size  of  graphite  carbon  in  our  casting." 

What  is  sought  in  "Mogul  Metal"  is  wearing  qualities  su- 
perior to  the  best  gray  iron,  and  far  superior  to  malleable  iron. 
The  control  mentioned  is  obtained  by  a  special  mixture  and  by 
the  use  of  ingredients  found  to  have  a  remarkable  and  pecu- 
liar effect  on  the  graphite  and  other  elements,  phosphorus, 
silicon,  sulphur  and  manganese,  and,  further,  by  the  heat 
treatment.  Having  developed  this  process,  this  company  uses 
this  metal  with  "certainty  that  it  will  meet  the  demands  of 
hard  railroad  usage.  The  metal  has  about  the  same  tensile 
strength  as  good  malleable  iron,  but  is  not  quite  so  ductile. 
It  can  be  slightly  bent,  but  cannot  be  mashed  out  of  shape 
without  breaking."  This  new  metal  is  advocated  because  it 
will  hold  its  shape  and,  furthermore,  it  has  a  high  scrap  value, 
and  its  weight  is  about  the  same  as  malleable  iron.  The  gen- 
eral offices  of  the  T.  H.  Symington  Company  are  in  the  Calvert 
liuilding,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Mr.    Norton    A.    Mejux    has    Ikh^u    appoiiit^nl    sior«'k»»t'|R»r    of    ili< 
Indiana.    Illinois  Ac   Iowa    Kailroud   at    Kankakee,    III. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


The  Car  liuilder.-^'  Dictionary,  1903.  An  I  Illustrated  Vocabulary 
of  Terms  Which  Designate  American  Itailroad  Cans,  Their 
Parts,  Attachments  and  Details  of  Coustruetiou.  Compiled  for 
the  blaster  Car  liuilders'  Association  by  Koduey  Hitt.  Illus- 
trated, bound  in  leather.  Published  by  tlie  ituilroad  Uazctte^ 
83   Fulton  street.   New  York.      Price,  $.'».t)0.  • 

The  first  edition  of  tlua  imlLspeasable  book  was  published  in 
lSr9,  the  second  edition  appeared  in  1884,  the  third  in  18i)r»,  and 
the  present  volume  surpasses  the  others  in  every  respect.  It  not 
only  brings  the  subject  up  to  date,  but  it.s  general  character  in 
every  particular  is  notably  better.  The  standard  of  the  present 
volume  will  be  difficult  to  improve  upon.  The  original  puriKkse  wa« 
to  standardize  the  terms  of  <ar  cou.st ruction.  This  has  given  the 
work  a  powerful  influence  in  the  actual  standardization  of  con- 
struction it.self.  so  that  the  consummation  of  a  standard  car  seems 
to  be  a  po.ssibility.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  edi(i<m  will 
contain  detail  drawinjjs  of  a  .standard  car.  The  pre.sent  volume 
gives  evidence  of  most  intelligent  selection  of  subjects  for  illus- 
tration. The  general  plan  of  arrangement  is  not  chanfjed.  but 
there  are  fewer  engravings.  The  value  of  the  book  is  ijjcrea.sed  by 
this,  because  only  construction  of  proved  merit  an<l  approved  prac- 
tice is  included.  Steel  cars  and  improved  draft  gears  naturally 
occupy  a  large  amount  of  .space.  These  have  come  into  promi- 
nence since  the  appearance  of  the  previous  volume,  and  the  treat- 
ment accorded  them  is  a  record  of  progress  in  new  lines.  By  use 
of  half-tones  and  line  engravings,  photographic  views,  floor  plans, 
framing  plans  and  sections  of  wooden  and  steel  cars  are  shown  in 
sntficient  numbers  to  cover  all  requirements  of  reference,  and  the 
details  of  car  furnishings  and  equipment  are  presented  in  a  great 
variety.  The  book  is  not  disappointing  in  any  particular.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  uniformly  excellent  line  engravings. 
Our  readers,  being  familiar  with  the  earlier  editions,  will  lose  no 
titne  in  securing  copies  of  this  one.  Those  who  do  not  know  the 
l»<M»k  need  only  be  told  that  it  affords  a  liberal  education  in  the 
subject  of  cars  and  the  standards  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association.  It 
is  a  pleasure  for  the  reviewer  to  compliment  the  editor  and  pub- 
lishers upon  the  satisfactory  result  of  this  difficult  undertaking. 


Kailroad  Construction:    Theorv  and  Practice.     A  Text-Book  for 
the  Use  of  Students  in  Coll«»ges  and  Technical  Schools.     By  Wal- 
ter Ix)ring  Webb,  C.E.,  Assoc.  M.,  A.  S.  C.  E.,  formerly  assist- 
ant  jirofe.ssor  of  civil   engineering.   University   of   Penn.sylvania. 
Second  edition,  reset  and  enlarged.     675  pages.     John  Wiley  & 
Son.  43  East  Nineteenth  street,  New  York.     1903.     Price,  $5.00. 
The  book  in  its  revised  eUition  is   in  pocket  form  and  the  ma- 
terial of  the  early  edition  is  retained  very  largely  in  its  original 
form,  except  in  size  of  page.    There  are  added,  however,  about  200 
pages  of  new  matter,  which  should  make  it  of  greater  value  for  the 
purpose  intended,   as  stated   in   the   preface.     "The  author's   aim 
has  been  to  produce  a  text-book  for  students,  and  the  subject  mat- 
ter has  therefore  been  cut  down   to  that   which   may  properly  be 
required  of  students  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  railroad  work 
in  a  civil  engineering  curriculum."     About   100  of  the  new  pages 
treat   of   miscellaneous    structures    and  buildings,    yards    and    ter- 
minals, block  signalling,  rolling  stock,  train  resistance,  cost  of  rail- 
roads, the  last  of  which  is  generally  convenient  and  has  especial 
value  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of   the  cost  of  items   of 
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earthwork  contained  in  the  original  book.  Another  100  pages  are 
devoted  to  railroad  economics,  treating  of  operatin"  expenses  and 
their  effect  upon  changes  in  distance,  curvature,  rise  and  fall 
(although  not  so  named),  grades,  ruling,  piusher  and  balanced  for 
unequal  trattic,  and  the  improvement  of  old  lines.  It  is  no  dis- 
credit to  Mr.  Webb  that  he  acknowledges  dasely  following  Wel- 
lington's treatment  of  the  subject,  for  this  seems  yet  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  The  preface  says :  "Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  late  Mr.  Wellington's  nuusterpiece,  'The  Economic  Theory  of 
Railroad  Location,'  will  readily  appreciate  the  author's  indebted- 
ness to  that  work.  The  author  has  developed  the  theory  on  an 
independent  basis,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  details."  It 
is  not  improbable  that  many  engineers  in  railroad  practice  will  be 
glad  to  look  into  the  subject  through  the  100  pages  used  here, 
rather  than  attempt  the  larger  and  much  more  ditficult  task  of 
picking  out  what  they  need  from  a  larger  book.  The  book  is  bound 
in  morocco  with  a  flap.  The  typography  of  the  thirteen  tables 
included  is  very  gcnxl,  and  the  book  in  its  new  dress  is  more  useful 
for  the  people  who  would  use  it  and  is  attractive  in  appearance 
generally. 

Notes  on  Track  Construction  and  Maintenance.  By  W.  M.  Camp, 
editor  Railway  and  Engineering  lievietc.  1,214  pages ;  620  en- 
gravings. Published  by  the  author  at  Auburn  Park,  Chicago, 
111.  I'rice,  $3.00.  Printed  in  two  volumes  for  foreign  distri- 
bution:   price,  $3.50. 

This  Ls  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  book  ever  written 
on  the  subject  of  track.  Tlie  object  of  the  author  was  to  write 
simply  enough  for  trackmen  and  thoroughly  enough  for  engineers. 
The  work  was  done  with  extraordinary  care  and  conscientious 
patience,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  entire  subject  up  to 
date  with  particular  reference  to  satisfactory  construction  and 
labor-saving  machinery  employed  in  track  and  road  building.  The 
author  is  a  ma.ster  of  his  subject,  having  been  a  trackman  and 
afterward  an  educated  engineer.  In  such  a  work  the  personal 
opinions  of  the  author  may  not  agree  with  those  of  all  his  readers, 
but  these  are  set  forth  in  this  case  as  those  of  a  man  who  has 
worked  his  way  through  all  the  grades  of  the  track  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Camp  does  not  hesitate  to  take  issue  with  the  report 
of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  committee  of  1900  on  the 
subject  of  flanges  on  driving  wheels,  and,  among  other  parts  of  the 
book,  this  will  specially  interest  mechanical  officers.  The  author's 
comments  on  this  subject  direct  attention  to  the  need  of  more 
co-operation  between  the  various  departments  interested  in  such  a 
subject  as  thi.s,  because  there  are  many  matters  of  this  kind  which 
aflfect  both  track  and  rolling  stock.  Some  portions  of  the  book 
seem  to  be  unnecessary  repetitions  of  the  work  of  others — such  Ps 
problems  in  switch  work  and  curves.  These,  however,  are  prob- 
ably included  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  supplied 
with  hand-books  on  these  subjects.  The  chapters  are  as  follows: 
Track  Foundation,  Track  Materials,  Track  Laying,  Ballasting, 
Curves,  Switching  Arrangements  and  Appliances,  Track  Mainte- 
nance, Double  Tracking,  Track  Tools.  Work  Trains,  Miscellan- 
eous, Organization  and  Supplementary  Notes  and  Tables.  It  is 
a  very  valuable  book  on  a  most  important  subject  and  is  treated 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  knows  the  difficulties  which  a  so- 
called  practical  man  must  face  in  the  pursuit  of  information  and 
who  also  knows  the  difficulties  which  the  engineer  faces  in  his  u.se 
of  information  which  he  ha.s.  The  work  was  brought  out  serially 
in  the  liailiriiy  and  Engineering  Review,  appearing  in  154  articles. 
They  have  been  revised,  80  of  them  being  re-written,  the  book 
having  70  per  cent,  more  reading  matter  addwl  to  the  original. 
It  is  a  book  which  ever>'  railroad  officer  in  the  operating,  main- 
tenance of  way  and  mechanical  departments  should  own  and  u.se. 


Proportions  and  Mm-ement  of  Slide  Valves.       By   W.   D.   Wans- 
brougli.      li>03.     I).  Van  Nastrand  Co.,  Warren  .street.  New  York. 

This  volume  of  U'>0  pages  contains  in  convenient  form  the  articles 
by  the  author  on  this  subject  which  have  appeared  serially  in  the 
pages  of  the  Meehanieal  World.  Tlie  author  gives  the  credit  for 
the  invention  of  the  slide  valve  to  Murdoch,  the  pupil  and  assistant 
of  Watt.  The  book  opens  with  a  number  of  studies  of  the  functions 
of  valves.  The  other  chapters  discu.ss  double  slide  valves,  exi)aa><ion 
plates,  and  Meyer  gear.  Liberal  use  is  made  of  valve  diagrams. 
The  book  should  be  valuable  to  the  designers  of  stationary  engines. 


and  discussions  in  convenient  form  before  those  who  desire  to  pr. 
serve  this  record.  The  index  is  unique  in  that  it  presents  in  tl 
form  of  carefully  prepared  abstracts  the  most  important  work  i. 
the  association.  By  referring  to  the  index  the  busy  reader  wi 
usually  find  all  that  he  requires,  and  the  text  of  the  reports  an 
discussions  is  easily  found  for  complete  reference.  The  boo: 
has  over  1,000  pages.  It  is  a  large  volume,  and  does  not  appea 
to  have  been  abridged.  It  contains  the  semi-annual  volumes  whic! 
have  been  distributed  in  pamphlet  form  after  each  meeting  of  th 
association. 


Metallic  Packings.  By  Charles  Longstreth.  Reprint  of  a  papei 
from  the  journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers 
Vol.  XV.,  No.  2. 

Mr.  Longstreth  has  conferred  a  favor  upon  engineers  and  usen 
of  metallic  packing  by  this  discussion  of  the  principles  of  deoigi. 
essential  for  successful  development  of  packing.  The  paper  l>rietl\ 
discusses  the  early  history  of  the  subject,  points  out  the  pur 
poses  and  requisites  of  satisfactory  packing,  and  proceeds  tc 
present  the  characteristics  necessary  to  meet  the  requirement> 
of  various  kinds  of  service.  Rigid  and  flexible  forms,  arc 
describetl,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  conical  ring  type  of 
flexible  packings  which  are  in  use  on  90  per  cent,  of  the  loco- 
motives running  in  the  United  States.  It  is  made  clear  that 
engine  efficiency  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  character  of  pack- 
ing used,  and  that  most  careful  attention  to  efficient  maintenance 
is  absolutely  necessary.  By  occasional  references  to  locomotive 
practice  as  a  field  where  maintenance  is  not  all  that  could  bo 
desired,  and  by  citing  a  record  of  ten  years'  service  in  marine 
practice,  the  author  throws  a  side  light  upon  a  condition  of  the 
packing  question  on  railroads  which  motive-power  men  would  do 
well  to  consider  most  carefully.  The  paper  shows  the  destructive 
effect  of  water  on  metallic  packings  and  indicates  the  proper 
method  of  fitting  up  and  maintaining  them.  Presumably  copies  of 
the  paper  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Longstreth,  427  North  Thirteenth 
street,  Philadelphia. 


Characteristic  Facts  About  Trees. — How  trees  that  are  sjip- 
pased  to  be  familiar  to  everyone — like  the  pine  and  the  oak — have 
beauties  that  are  unnoticed  by  the  ordinary  observer  will  be  shown, 
it  is  said,  in  some  remarkable  photographs  taken  by  J.  Horace 
McFarland  to  illustrate  his  forthcoming  "Book  of  Trees."  The 
author,  besides  being  an  ardent  lover  and  an  earnest  student  of 
nature,  is  an  unusually  expert  photographer,  and  it  is  believed  this 
work  will  show  what  is  characteristic  and  beautiful  about  the  trees 
as  species  and  as  individuals.  The  Outlook  Company  have  the 
work  in  preparation,  and  believe  that  it  will  be  ready  by  early  fall. 


Specifications  for  Material  and  Workmanship  for  Steel  Struc- 
tures.— The  specifications  adopted  this  year  by  the  Americari  Rail- 
way Maintenance  of  Way  Association  have  been  issued  in  pamphlet 
form.  Copies  may  be  had  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  L.  C.  Fritch, 
room  15G2,  Monadnock  Blo<-k,  Chicago.     Price  10  cents. 


Proceedings  of  the  American  Railway  Association  from  1890  to 
1902,  inclusive.  Published  by  the  association,  32  Park  Place, 
New  York.      Price  $5. 

This  is  the  third  bound  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  this  im- 
portant organization,  edited  by  the  secretary,  placing  the  reports 


"Nature's  Insulation"  is  the  title  of  an  exceptionally  fine  pami)hlet 
UHsued  by  Messrs.  Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co.,  730  Market  street,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  describing  improved  methods  of  insulation,  using 
hair  felt,  for  cold  storage  and  other  forms  of  refrigeration.  The 
pamphlet  was  prepared  by  Mr.  II.  J.  Bellman,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  hair  felt  department  of  this  company,  and  it  is  altogether  the 
best  work  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen.  No  one  who  is  interested 
in  the  subject  will  lay  the  pamphlet  aside  without  reading  it  clear 
through.  It  opens  with  a  statement  of  the  impossibility  of  perfect 
iiusulation  and  the  reasons  why  nature's  insulation,  hair,  is  the  best 
and  most  permanent  material  available.  Hair  owes  its  superior 
qualities  to  the  air  held  mechanically  by  the  fibers  and  retained 
motionless,  "dead  air"  being  the  best  non-conductor  known.  The 
second  chapter  deals  with  convection,  conduction  and  radiation, 
illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  here  is  shown  the  importance  of  guard- 
ing against  the  destruction  of  the  effectiveness  of  insulation  by 
moisture.  Proper  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  good  insulation 
means  a  reduction  of  operating  expense  because  poor  insulation  in- 
volves more  refrigeration  or  more  ice.  Experience  and  investigation 
have  taught  the  superior  value  of  spaces  filled  with  the  right  ma- 
terial over  hollow  construction  confining  air  in  spaces  wherein  it 
may  move  about.  Results  of  experience  and  extensive  experiments 
are  given  on  page  23.  It  is  shown  that  hair  felt  is  twice  as  ef- 
fective as  mill  shavings  or  mineral  wool.  This  appears  in  the  cost 
of  construction  and  the  space  required  for  the  insulation.  This  is 
very  important  in  ship  and  car  refrigeration.    The  descriptive  per- 
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ion  of  the  pamphlet  closes  with  a  statement  concerning  the  manu- 
icture  of  hair  felt.  It  is  made  from  selected  cattle  hair  received 
iroct  from  the  tanners  and  thoroughly  washed,  picked  and  dried, 
lair  felt  is  put  up  an  rolls  of  various  widths  and  from  y^  to  2  ins. 
iiick.  Illustrations  in  colors  show  approved  methods  of  applica- 
ion  to  refrigerators,  cold  storage  spaces  and  refrigerator  cars, 
Iso  photographic  reproductions  of  cars,  cold  storage  warehouses 
nd  ships  equipped  with  this  insulation  are  included.  Tliis  com- 
pany has  a  record  of  seventy-five  years  in  this  product,  which  en- 
it  les  them  to  thorough  confidence. 


The  Watson-Stillman  Co.,  204  East  Forty-third  street,  New 
Vork,  issue  catalogue  literature  in  accordance  with  a  unique  and 
very  convenient  plan.  The  Illustrated  Index  for  1903.  known  as 
<  'atalogue  No.  65,  has  just  been  received.  Its  purpose  is  to  show 
:H  a  medium-sized  book  the  great  variety  of  tools  manufactured  by 
ihis  company.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  72  pages  of  illustrations,  each 
•ngraving  representing  from  one  to  twenty  sizes  of  tools,  and  com- 
;ilete  descriptions  are  available  in  the  form  of  loase  sheets.  These 
sheets  are  bound  in  neat  covers  in  various  combinations  to  suit  the 
lomands  of  various  correspondents,  according  to  the  special  line  of 
luisiness  for  which  hydraulic  machinery  is  required.  It  would  be 
impracticable  to  issue  a  single  bound  volume  to  include  all,  and  the 
jiresent  scheme  comprises  seventeen  sectional  catalogues,  of  which 
eleven  are  in  print  and  ready  for  issue,  six  being  in  manuscript  or 
in  unbound  assortments.  The  index  gives  a  key  to  all,  and  the  one 
just  issued  replaces  that  of  about  four  years  ago.  The  present  one 
has  72  pages  of  illustrations,  being  an  increase  of  28  pages,  with 
additions  in  all  departments.  The  pages  are  numbered,  also  the 
sheets  giving  detailed  information,  and  it  is  easy  for  a  purchaser  to 
secure  exactly  the  desired  information.  The  pamphlet  closes  with 
an  index  of  illustrated  sheets.  The  engravings  are  all  finely  exe- 
cuted wood  cuts.  An  examination  of  the  pamphlet  gives  the  im- 
pression of  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  scope  of  hydraulic 
apparatus  in  manufacturing  processes. 


Two  new  circulars  have  been  received  from  the  Chicago  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company.  These  are  advance  sheets  of  a  new  cata- 
logue. One  is  devoted  to  pneumatic  drills.  It  illustrates  Little 
Giant  drills,  flue-rolling,  reaming,  tapping,  wood-boring  machines 
and  the  Boyer  piston  air  drill.  A  number  of  attachments  for  the 
drills  are  also  showTi,  such  as  angle  gears,  flue  cutters  and  flue 
oxpanders.  The  pamphlet  closes  with  a  statement  of  results  of 
tests  made  with  these  machines,  which  illustrate  tueir  advantages 
'>ver  hand  work.  Tlie  other  circular  illustrates  and  describes 
(•neumatic  hammers  and  riveters.  It  includes  valuable  tables  illus- 
trating the  possibilities  of  reducing  the  cost  of  work  by  their  use. 
Such  records  are  very  seldom  seen  in  catalogues.  We  have  also 
just  received  special  circulars  Nos.  38  and  39,  illustrating  various 
types  of  pneumatic  tools,  with  views  of  the  tools  at  work.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  applications  of  the  Boyer  drill  and  "jam 
riveter,"  a  new  method  for  cleaning  locomotive  crown  sheets  with 
the  riveter  and  of  applj'ing  the  Boyer  drill  to  a  yoke  similar  to 
those  used  in  riveting.  These  are  important  functions  of  air  tools 
believed  to  be  entirely  new.  and  are  sure  to  find  a  good  reception  in 
locomotive  shops. 

"A  Review  of  Technical  Points  for  the  Protection  of  Metal  Sur- 
i"aces"'  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Loomis  and 
issued  by  the  National  Paint  Works.  Williamsport.  Pa.  The 
luthor  bases  his  opinion  on  an  experience  of  twenty  j'ears,  and  the 
Miuphlet  contains  references  to  many  of  the  best  known  authorities 
m  pjiints.  Tlie  arguments  in  favor  of  oxide  of  iron  paints  include 
his:  "Tlie  tin  roof  on  old  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
las  l>een  preser\-ed  for  the  past  130  years  with  an  oxide  of  iron 
•aint,  which  is  conclusive  argument  for  the  pigments."  Dr.  C.  B. 
Dudley,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  quoted  as  follows:  "We 
ire  quite  free  to  confess  that  in  our  experience  we  have  not  been 
ible  to  confirm  the  common  belief  among  paint  manufacturers,  and 
ndeed  among  many  of  the  users,  that  the  oil  is  the  life  of  the  paint. 
The  pigment  is  the  life  of  the  paint,  according  to  our  experience." 
rhe  pamphlet  contains  statements  of  great  value  to  railroad  men, 
ind  particularly  to  those  who  are  anxious  about  the  corrosion  of 
■teel  cars.  It  contains  numerous  records  of  experience  with  paint 
>n  railroad  structures. 


Furguson  Oil  Furnaces. — A  new  catalogue  has  been  issued  by 
'ho  Bailway  Materials  Company,  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago, 
niustrating  these  furnaces  and  .showing  their  advantages  for  rail- 
oad  shops  and  manufacturing  plants.  Opening  with  a  brief  state- 
iient  of  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  oil  to  heating  furnaces  and  of 
ihe  commercial  savings  made  possible,  the  pamphlet  presents  ex- 


cellent engravings,  both  from  photographs  and  line  drawings,  illus- 
trating fourteen  styles  of  oil  furnaces  such  as  are  used  very  suc- 
cessfully in  the  best  and  most  modem  railroad  shops.  These  in- 
clude small  furnaces  for  flue  welding  and  rivet  heating,  larger 
furnaces  for  forging  and  bulldozer  work,  for  ca-se-hardening  spring 
work,  and  still  larger  ones  for  flanging  and  annealing  of  plates. 
The  pamphlet  clases  with  engravings  of  Furguson  portable  heaters 
and  fire  kindlers.  In  connection  with  the  e<iuipment  of  the  Col- 
linwood  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  we  shall  refer  to  these  furnaces 
again.  ■.■..) 


"Colors  and  Specifications"  is  the  title  of  a  handsome  six-p.ige 
folder  i.ssued  by  the  Josei)h  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  Five  excellent  exami)les  of  steel  coast ruttion  are  illustrated, 
nie  specifications  suggest  be.st  methotls  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  steel  structures  by  paint  an«l  are  !)as«>d  upon  forty 
.vears  of  successful  experience.  The  folder  also  exhibits  the  four 
shades  of  Dixon's  silicon-graphite  paint  manufactured  by  this  com- 
pany. 


Exhaust  Fans.— A  new  catalogue,  No.  149.  has  been  issued  by 
the  American  Blower  Company,  Detroit.  Mich,  It  Ls  devoted  to 
the  "A.  B.  C,"  exhaust  fan  for  the  removal  and  conveying  of  shav- 
ings and  dust,  the  removal  of  smoke  and  for  use  in  connection  with 
heating  and  drying  apparatus.  The  pamphlet  also  presents  dust 
separators,  dry  kiln  equipment,  and  includes  convenient  tables  of 
information. 


The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus.  Ohio,  liavo 
issued  Catalogue  No.  19,  illustrating  coal  cutters  and  coal  drills, 
operated  by  electricity  and  compressed  air;  elettric  locomotives  for 
mine  and  surface  haulage,  and  complete  electric  power  plants  for 
mining  properties.  It  is  a  finely  illustrate*!  pamphlet  of  127 
pages,  showing  a  very  large  variety  of  this  equipment  and  giving 
information  for  its  use. 


A    NEW    LIQUID    GLUE. 


A  new  and  remarkable  adhe.sive  known  as  Army  and  Navy  Glne 
attracted  attention  at  the  recent  conventions  at  Saratoga.  It  is  a 
liquid  glue,  but  is  not  derived  in  any  way  from  fish.  The  inventor, 
.L  W.  Wachter,  a  leather  worker,  in  the  employ  of  the  Unite*! 
States  Government  at  Washington,  produced  it  in  an  elTort  to 
secure  a  more  satisfactory  adhesive  than  those  previously  available. 
As  a  result  he  produced  a  glue  which  is  satisfactory  for  leather, 
wood  and  other  gluing,  and  one  which  sustained  a  weight  of  327 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.  of  surface  of  steel  bars  glued  to  each  other.  Having 
occasion  to  encase  some  shells  with  le.ither,  Mr,  Wachter  used  this 
glue,  and  though  the  shells  weighed  1,150  lbs.  and  were  rolled  alwut 
the  shop,  the  leather  adhered  perfectly  and  accomplishetl  (he  de- 
sired results.  Soon  after  this  the  Navy  Department,  after  experi- 
menting with  the  best  glues  on  the  market,  adopted  this,  which  was 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Wachter  as  an  employee,  and  for  whith  lie 
received  no  compensation  other  than  his  wages.  During  the  recent 
war  this  glue  was  used  in  making  ignition  bags  which  form  a  part 
of  all  the  fixed  ammunition  in  the  navy.  Realizing  the  imj>ortance 
of  the  discovery,  Mr.  Wachter  patented  it  and  has  placed  it  on  tlie 
market.  Its  superiority  lies  not  only  in  its  great  tenacity  and  in 
the  wide  range  of  substances  with  which  it  may  be  use*!,  but  in  its 
strength  under  varying  conditioas  of  heat,  cold,  dampness  and 
pressure,  also  it  does  not  sour  or  spoil  by  standing,  and  it  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  boiling  and  heating  ill-smelling  glue 
pots.  Tliere  is  a  bright  outlook  for  this  liquid  glue.  Those  who 
investigate  it  as  a  representative  of  this  journal  has  done  will  find 
the  investigation  profitable,  Thi.s  is  an  animal  glue  in  Vu\u'u\  form 
and  is  certainly  a  remarkable  achievement.  The  Wachter  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  will  supply  additional  in- 
formation. 


NEW   QUARTERS    FOR  THE    BRODERICK   &    BASCOM 

ROPE    COMPANY. 


A  careful  study  of  the  subject  of  wire  rope  and  cable  for  many 
.vears  ha*)  enabled  them  to  put  on  the  market  a  first-class  article 
in  their  power  steel  and  patent  steel  ropes.  Among  the  many  uses 
for  this  rope  may  be  mentioned:  guy  ropes  for  derricks,  wire  tram- 
ways, endless  wire  ropeways  for  transportation  of  material  over 
difficult  roads,  hoisting  from  deep  shafts  or  inclined  planes,  trans- 
mission of  power,  switch  ropes,  etc.,  etc 

As  an  evidence  of  the  "staying  qualities"  of  this  rope,  the  com- 
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pany  calls  attention  to  a  letter  recently  received  from  the  Green- 
view  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  of  Greenview,  111.,  in  which  G.  W.  Hatch, 
secretary,  says : 

"Replying  to  your  favor  of  December  31st,  regarding  the  service 
of  our  1-inch  lJ)-wire  power  rope,  purchased  of  you,  is  giving  us. 
It  has  given  us  excellent  satisfaction.  On  December  IGth  one  of 
the  sheaves  and  sliaft  broke  and  dropped  a  cage  loaded  with  one  car 
of  coal,  weighing  at  least  .'^ruJO  lbs.,  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  rope 
remained  intact  and  .save*!  the  <-age  from  going  to  the  bottom  if 
safety  catches  had  failed  to  hold.  We  can  cheerfully  recommend 
your  steel  power  rope." 

In  addition  to  wire  rope,  the  company  also  handles  manila  rope 
of  all  sizes,  and  carry  a  full  line  of  tackle  and  snatch  blocks  for 
manila  and  wire  roi)cs,  all  sizes. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  MANUFACTURING  NOTES. 

The  20-stall  roundhouse  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  ^t 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  has  been  equipped  with  a  "hot  blast"  system 
of  beating,  the  appamtus  consisting  of  a  large  exhaust  fan  direct- 
connected  to  a  horizontal  engine  and  drawing  air  through  a  steam- 
coil  heater  built  up  of  1-in.  steam  piping  on  cast  iron  sections. 
From  this  apparatus  air  is  distributed  throughout  the  roundhouse 
by  brick  dues  and  galvanize<l  iron  piping,  so  arrango<l  that  heated 
air  may  be  delivered  into  each  engine  pit.  It  will  thus  serve  to 
melt  off  snow  or  ice  from  incoming  locomotives  when  that  is  re- 
quired. From  the  pits  the  heated  air  rises  vertically,  .so  that  there 
is  no  trouble  from  smoke  or  steam  in  the  inhabitwl  zone  of  the 
building.  On  account  of  the  dry  character  of  the  air  supplied  by 
the  system,  all  moisture  due  to  the  melting  of  snow  or  ice  is 
quickly  evaporated,  making  it  possible  to  work  on  an  engine  with- 
out discomfort  within  a  very  short  time  after  it  enters  the  building. 
During  warm  weather  it  is  p<>.ssil»le  to  operate  the  fan  without 
steam  in  the  heater,  and  in  that  manner  provide  a  very  thorough 
ventilation  of  the  building,  which  is  rarely  accomplished  in  round- 
houses equipped  with  the  ordinary  direct  system  of  steam  or  hot- 
water  heating.  Other  advantages,  as  compared  with  the  direct 
.system,  are  that  there  is  no  piping  .scattered  about  the  building  to 
freeze  or  burst  in  cold  weatlier,  there  are  no  ioints  to  leak,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  lire  from  the  proximity  of  steam  pipes  to 
inflammable  materials.  Since  the  piping  is  all  concentrated  in  a 
steel-plated  bousing,  where  the  velocity  of  the  air  passing  over  it  is 
very  high,  much  less  length  of  pine  is  nenled  than  would  otherwise 
be  neces.sary.  The  above  described  equipment  has  been  designed 
and  installed  by  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  of  Boston. 


The  Holland  Companj-,  with  main  offices  in  the  (Jreat  Northern 
Building,  Chicago,  III.,  and  who  are  well  known  througli  their 
Martin  Metallic  Flexible  Joint  and  Holland  Journal  Box,  announce 
the  removal  of  their  San  Francisco  office  from  ~A)H  Market  street 
to  12  Fremont  street.  Tlie  new  location  affords  the  excellent  ad- 
vantage of  being  on  the  ground  floor  as  well  lus  permitting  base- 
ment storage,  where  they  will  carry  a  complete  stock  of  the  H.  W. 
Johns-Manville  Company's  asbestos  products,  for  which  they  are  ex- 
clusive agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  together  with  the  Dake  Engine 
Company's  high  speed  engine  and  pneumatic  chain  hoists.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Martin,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  company,  will  be  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  branch,  with  Mr.  S.  P.  Russell,  Jr.,  assistant 
manager. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Corrington  Air  Brake  Co.  at  the  recent  conven- 
tions marks  their  first  introduction  to  our  railroad  friends.  They 
show  a  triple  with  attachment  for  recharging  auxiliary  reservoirs 
while  brakes  are  applied,  and  insuring  a  full  reservoir  when  brakes 
are  released.  A  high  speed  reducing  valve  and  ccmipact  form  of 
brake  valve  were  included,  the  former  very  small,  compact  and 
capable  of  attachment  to  the  brake  cylinder  without  pipe  connec- 
tions, and  the  latter  with  feed  valves  for  ordinary  and  high  speed 
service.  This  company  furnishes  complete  brake  app.nratus  for 
railroad  service  and  thoroughly  interchangeable  with  the  existing 
systems. 

The  North-Eastern  Railway  Company,  of  England,  recently 
conducted  a  series  of  important  brake  trials  on  its  lines,  which  at 
one  point  attain  an  elevation  of  1,800  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  one 
of  the  steepest  sections  of  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Forty 
heavy  coal  cars  comprised  the  train,  each  car  being  equipped  with 
Westinghouse  quick-acting  brake.  Despite  high  speed,  unfavorable 
«'limatic  conditions,  and  traveling  on  the  down  grade,  the  train  was 
brought  to  a  stand  in  a  very  short  distance,  the  application  of 
power  on  both  front  and  rear  wheels  of  the  train  being  practically 
simultaneous.    The  trials  are  said  to  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 


The  American  Steam  Gauge  and  Valve  Manufacturing  Com 
pany,  Jamaica  Plains,  Boston,  tendered  the  annual  dinner  to  tht 
sales  department  on  the  evening  of  July  1,  at  the  Hotel  Essex 
Boston,  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  wide-awake  policy  of  th. 
company,  a  part  of  which  is  to  get  all  of  the  traveling  men  aui; 
branch  house  managers  together  with  the  home  office,  for  an  annnnl 
conference  about  the  business  and  closing  with  a  banquet.  Tliis 
is  a  pleasant  and  very  important  custom,  indicating  up-to-dati- 
business  methods. 


The  value  of  graphite  as  a  lubricant  is  well  understood.  The 
United  States  Graphite  Company.  Saginaw,  Mich.,  confidently  offer 
their  "No.  205  Lubricating  Graphite"  for  use  of  all  who  have  to  do 
with  engines  or  machinery.  It  is  pure  and  carefully  prepared. 
Besides  being  used  as  a  lubricant,  it  may  be  mixed  with  oil  and 
used  as  a  roof  or  stack  paint  or  pipe-joint  ««mipound.  A  sample 
quarter  pound  will  be  furnished  free  for  trial,  and  also  complete 
instructions  for  use  of  graphite  for  lubrication.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  had  from  the  manufacturers. 


Mr.  William  Burlingham  has  accepted  an  appointment  as  chief 
engine  designer  with  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  of  Hyde  Park. 
Mass.,  resigning  a  position  in  the  United  States  Inspection  Office 
with  the  Wm.  R.  Trigg  Company,  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  Mr. 
Burlingham  has  previously  been  associated  with  the  Bath  Iron 
Works,  the  General  Electric  Company,  the  Southwark  Machine  & 
Foundry  Company,  and  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Company.  He  has  also  served  on  Mr.  T.  A.  Edison's  staff 
at  the  East  Orange  laboratorj-  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  Consolidated  "Axle  Light"  equipments  of  electric  car  light- 
ing are  coming  into  increasing  use  on  the  finest  cars  constituting 
.some  of  the  best  and  fastest  trains  of  leading  railway  lines,  includ- 
ing Pullman  cars.  All  private  Pullman  cars  and  many  business 
cars  of  railway  officials,  as  well  as  private  cars  of  individuals,  are 
equipped  with  the  Consolidated  "Axle  Light"  system  of  electric 
lights.  These  "Axle  Light"  equipments  are  also  beginning  to  be 
used  quite  extensively  on  the  railway  systems  of  Great  Britain 
and   Europe. 

The  Lunkenheimer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  tendered  the  forty-first 
annual  outing  to  700  employees  and  their  families  July  18  at 
WiMxlsdale  Island  Park.  The  total  number,  including  childreu. 
reached  about  2,000.  The  entire  expense  of  these  pleasant  outings 
Ls  borne  by  the  company. 


The  Allis-Chalmers  Company  has  been  awarded  a  contract   for 
twenty-eight  No.  8  Gates  ball  mills,  thirty-nine  5  by  22-ft.  ilaU' 
tube  mills,  and  twenty-four  rotary  kilns  of  special  design  for  the 
cement  plants  now  building  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
at  the  Illinois  Steel  Company's  plant  at  South  Chicago. 


Westinghouse-Parsons  steam  turbines  will  b'e  used  to  drive  the 
50,000  kw.  of  electrical  machinery  for  the  new  Rapid  Transit 
subway  and  elevated  system  now  under  construction  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  machinery  contract  has  just  been  closed  by  Westing- 
house,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co. 


Tliomas  Chalmers,  father  of  W.  J.  Chalmers,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  died  July  l.'i  and 
was  buried  Thursday,  July  16.  Thomas  Chalmers  was  the  founder 
of  the  firm  of  Eraser  &  Chalmers,  which  firm  was  recognized  as  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  mining  machinery. 


A.  Ijeschen  &  Sons  Rope  Company,  manufacturers  of  wire  rope 
and  aerial  wire  rope  tramways,  have  movetl  their  San  Francisco 
office  to  the  Rialto  Building,  corner  of  New  Montgomery  and  Mis- 
sion streets,  San  Francisco. 


The  Acme  Supply  Company,  100  Ijake  street,  Chicago,  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  heretofore  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of 
G.  S.  Wood  &  Co.,  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  H.  Schroyer,  G.  S. 
Wood  and  S.  Woodworth. 


Mr.  D.  G.  Farragut  has  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  in  Mexico,  with  headquarters  at  Calle  de 
Gante  8,  City  of  Mexico,  where  all  the  business  of  this  company 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  will  be  managed. 

The  American  Blower  Company  have  taken  contracts  for  beating 
apparatus  for  the  new  roundhouse  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at 
Keyser,  W.  Va.,  and  for  induced  draft  apparatus  for  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Aurora,  111. 
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COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVE  WITH  SUPERHEATER. 
4 — 6 — 0  Type,  Freight. 


CANADIAN    PACIFIC    BAII.WAT. 


In  June,  1901,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  equipped  a 
locomotive  of  the  4 — 6 — 0  type  with  the  Schmidt  system  of 
superheating.  It  gave  very  gratifying  results  in  fuel  con- 
sumption and  in  operation.  The  locomotive  was  tested  in 
comparison  with  a  simple  and  a  compound  of  similar  con- 
struction and  weight,  the  test  continuing  for  eighteen  months. 
On  the  ton-mile  basis  the  superheater  engine  made  an  aver- 
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I.-REIGHT   I.OCOMOTIVF:   WITH   THE   SCUMlD-p  FIRETUBE   SUPERHE^VTEB. 

CANADIAN   PACIFIC   RAILWAY. 
E.  A.  Williams,  Superintendent  Rolling  Stock.  Ameiucax   Locomotive  Co.,  Schenectady   Woeks,  Builders. 


age  saving  in  fuel  of  31.3  per  cent,  over  the  simple  engine 
and  10.6  per  cent,  over  the  compound,  the  cost  of  repairs 
being  about  the  same  for  all  three  engines.  These  results 
led  to  the  application  of  a  Schmidt  superheater  to  one  of  a 
lot  of  heavy  4 — 6 — 0  freight  compounds,  which  are  building 
at  the  Schenectady  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. Mr.  B.  A.  Williams,  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  by  whose  permission  this  description 
is  presented,  believes  that  Improvements  in  superheaters 
which  will  reduce  the  cost  will  render  these  devices  highly 
desirable  for  locomotive  service. 

In  our  November,  1902,  issue,  page  340,  Mr.  Lentz  de- 
scribed the  Schmidt  superheater  as  developed  In  Germany. 
This  new  design  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  entirely  different 


in  construction  and  is  known  as  the  smoke-tube  superheater 
as  distinguished  from  the  smokebox  form.  The  new  con- 
struction seems  much  more  likely  to  meet  the  idea  of  Ameri- 
can railroad  men  than  the  smokebox  type. 

Instead  of  placing  the  superheater  tubes  in  the  smokebox 
they  are  taken  from  a  header  casting  at  the  front  end  of  th« 
dry  pipe  and  looped  back  through  twenty-two  5-in.  tubea 
toward  the  firebox.  The  superheater  tubes,  which  are  I14 
ins.  in  diameter  outside  and  15-16  in.  inside,  reach  within 
32   ins.  of  the  firebox  ends   of  the  large  tubes  but  are  not 
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SMOKEBOX    ELEVATION,    SHOWING    SUPEEHEATEB    TUBES. 
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exposed  to  the  direct  neat  of  the 
firebox.  Return  bends  at  the 
ends  of  the  superheater  tubes 
taJfe  the  superheated  steam  for- 
ward again  to  the  header,  which 
is  partitioned  off  to  separate  the 
hot  from  the  cooler  steam.  From 
here  the  branch  pipes  take  the 
superheated  steam  to  the  cylin- 
ders. In  the  engravings  this  in- 
teresting arrangement  is  indi- 
cated. The  large  tubes  are 
swaged  down  at  the  back  ends  and  beaded  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. Each  large  tube  contains  two  loops  of  the  smaller  tubes, 
which  are  braced  by  feet  cast  upon  the  return  bends  at  the 
back  ends.  At  the  header  casting  the  loops  are  removably 
connected  so  that  they  may  be  easily  taken  down  for  exami- 
nation and  repairs.  The  superheater  pipes  are  solid  drawn 
steel  tubes,  the  amount  of  heating  surface  thus  provided  being 
289.5  sq.  ft. 

A  plate  partition  separates  the  main  portion  of  the  smoke 
box  from  the  space  containing  the  superheater  header  and 
the  tube  ends.  A  flat  damper  valve  connects  the  spaces  and 
this  valve  is  opened  by  the  steam  pressure  in  the  steam  pipes 
acting  through  a  small  cylinder  shown  on  the  side  of  the 
smokebox.  When  the  throttle  is  open  this  valve  is  also  open 
and  it  closed  by  action  of  a  counterweight  when  the  throttle 
is  closed.  With  this  device  the  superheater  tubes  cannot 
become  highly  heated  when  steam  is  not  passing  through  them 
and  thus  the  greatest  danger  of  burnt  tubes  is  avoided.  It 
will  be  noted  that  with  this  construction  the  smokebox  is 
necessarily  long  to  receive  the  superheater  header,  but  that 
its  diameter  is  not  enlarged  as  was  required  with  the  earlier 
construction  of  smokebox  superheater.  The  header  takes  the 
superheater  tubes  in  groups  of  four.  A  detail  drawing  on  page 
317  shows  the  manner  of  securing  the  tubes  to  the  heater  so 
that  they  may  be  easily  removed.  The  steam-tight  joints  are 
made  against  copper  wire  gaskets.    The  detail  drawing  below 
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illustrates  the  construction  of  the  header  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  partitions.  Other  interesting  details  of  this  design 
will  be  presented  in  future  numbers  of  this  journal. 

Both  high  and  low-pressure  valves  are  of  the  double  ported 
piston  type  with  internal  admission.  The  low-pressure  valve 
has  L  rings  except  the  central  ones  on  each  side.  The  high- 
pressure  valve  is  interesting  in  that  it  embodies  unusual  fea- 
tures to  provide  for  the  high  temperature  of  the  superheated 
steam.  The  packing  rings  are  514  antl  '^%  ins.  wide  respective- 
ly, and  are  free  to  find  their  own  bearings  when  the  nuts  are 
tight  on  the  stem.  They  have  no  end  movement,  but  adjust 
themselves  laterally  over  the  ground  joints.  The  central  cage 
has  eight  %-in.  ribs.  The  cage,  ribs  and  central  portion  of  the 
spindle  of  this  valve  are  protected  from  the  highly  heated 
steam  by  planished  iron  shields,  as  indicated  in  the  drawings. 
Cast  iron  is  used  in  the  construction  of  this  valve.  The  draw- 
ing shows  the  locations  of  the  packing  grooves,  which  are  % 
in.  wide  and  1-16  in.  deep. 

The  small  pipe  leading  from  the  T  bend  to  the  intercepting 
valve  conveys  saturated  steam  for  starting  the  engine.  The  re- 
ceiver and  high-pressure  steam  pipe  are  arranged  as  usual. 

This  locomotive  will  be  put  into  service  on  a  division  adja- 
cent to  Montreal  and  will  be  run  opposite  to  another  of  the 
same  class,  without  the  superheater.     No  special   test  other 
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DETAII-S  OF  THE  Sl'PERHEATER  TEE  HEAD. 


VEatTICAl,  SECTION  OF  ABOVE  THROUGH  CENTRAL  FIANCE. 
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VERTICAL   SECTION   OF   ABOVE  THROUGH   FLANGE   AT  RIGHT. 


FREKJIIT    U)COM()TIVE    WITH    SCUMIDT    FIRETIBE    8lTl'h:KIIE.\TI':R. 

CANADIAN   PACIFIC   RAILWAY. 
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thaa  a  comparison  of  service  from  month  to  month  will  be 
made.  Mr.  Williams  believes  that  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  since  the  application  of  the  first  superheater 
on  this  road  will  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  construction  and 
also  of  maintenance.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  4-6-0  com- 
pounds now  building  for  this  road  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  is 
also  to  be  equipped  with  the  Schmidt  superheater. 

Compound  Locomotive  with  Superheater. 
4 — 6 — 0  Type. — Freight. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
General  Dimensions.  . 

Gauge    :  . 4  ft.  8%   Ins. 

Kuel    Bltiimlnous  coal 

Weight  in   working  order   187.500   lbs. 

Weight  on   drivers    138.500   lbs. 

Weight  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 310,200  lbs. 

Wheel  base,  driving 14  ft.  10  Ins. 

Wheel  base,  rigid 14  ft.  10   ins. 

Wheel  base,  total 26  ft. 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender   54  ft.  6  ins. 

Cylinders. 

Diameter  of  cylinders ..i'.;'*j«.;«g, . .  .22   and   35   ins. 

Stroke  of  piston 30  Ins. 

Horizontal  thickness  of  piston   I*  p.,  4%   ins.;    h.  p.,  4%   ins. 

Diameter  of  piston  rod   3%   ins. 

Kind  of  piston   packing    , Cast   iron 

Kind  of  piston-rod  packing Sullivan  metallic 

Valves. 

Kind  of  slide  valves   Piston 

Greatest  travel  of  slide  valves 6  ins. 

Outside  lap  of  slide  valves H.  p.,  1%   ins. ;    1.  p.,  1  in. 

Inside  clear  of  slide  valves H.  p.,  »4  in- ".    1-  P-.  %  in. 

Lead  of  valves  in  full  gear L.  p.  5-16-in.  lead  at  15-in.  cut-off 

Kind  of  valve-stem  packing    ,»v^  ..»v....  .  .Sullivan  metallic 

Wheels.  Etc.  '   '      *r - 

Number  of   driving   wheels    6 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire   62  ins. 

Material  of  driving  wheel,  centers Cast  steel 

Thickness  of  tire  •  •  •  -.3  ms. 

Tire  held   by Shrinkage 

Driving-box  material   Cast  steel 

Diameter  and  length  of  driving  Journals 9  Ins.  diameter  x  12  ins. 

Diameter  and  length  of  main  crankpin  journals. 

Main  side.  7%  x  4%  ins..  7  Ins.  diameter  x  6%  ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  side-rod  crankpin  journals. 

5  ins.  diameter  x  4%   ins. 

.Section  of  rods •• ^•^**°  T  ^ '»."?*' ^ 

Engine  truck,  kind Four-wheel  swing  bolster 

Engine  truck,  journals   6  Ins.  diameter  x  10  ms. 

Diameter  of  engine  truck  wheels 31  ms. 

Boiler. 
q*.]n  Extended  wapon  top 

Style".*."'.'.'.".'.'!'.*.'!'.'.'!'. . !". Ex.  wagon  top 

Outside  diameter  of  flrst  ring "^O^   |ns. 

Working  pressure   '^^"   "*^- 


Material  of  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox Central   steel 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  ;uid  outside  of  firebox : 

;..:■;.  %,   13-16,    %.   1   and  9-16   in. 

Horizontal   seams    .i  ...>;*,'.,►•. ^. Butt  joint,   sextuple    riveted 

Circumferential  seams   .'i '.  ,*i..i  i  •  • . « •>-.,.....  Double   riveted 

Firebox,  length »;,  .i  ...i  , . ;  V> 102%   ins. 

Firebox,  width    . . .  .^  . . .  * ..»  .  li. .'. 70%    ins. 

Firebox,  depth   . . .  i . .  .'.v..,i..,v<. . .  .Front,  74%  ins.;    back.  59Vi  ins. 

Firebox,  material Otis  steel 

Firebox   plates,  thickness : 

Sides,  %  in. ;   back,  %  In. ;    crown,  %  In. ;    tube  sheet,  %  in. 

Firebox,  water  space 4%  ins.  front,  3%  ins.  sides.  314  ins.  back 

Firebox,  crown  staying Radial,  1%  ins.  diameter 

Firebox,  staybolts .v. ...■.■..». *. 'if. .  .Taylor  iron,  1  In.  diameter 

Tubes,  material  and  gauge : 

Charcoal  iron,  No.  11,  I.  W.  G. ;    Shelby  steel.  3-lCth 

Tabes,  number  and  diameter U&  2  ins.  and  22  S  ins. 

Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheets •  •  • 14  ft.  8  ins. 

Heating  surface,  tubes 2.311.25  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox    .....; 171 .92   sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  total ...*,. 2.483.17  sq.  ft. 

Grate  surface 49.82   sq.   ft. 

Grate,  style    Rocking 

Ashpan.  style Railway  company's  style 

Exhaust  pipes v.  . .  • .... Single 

Exhaust  nozzles 5%,  5%  and  5%   Ins.  diameter 

Smokestack,    inside  diameter    14 14    'ns. 

Smokestack,  top  above  rail  15  ft.  2  ins. 

Boiler  supplied  by.  ►>>»-».,,.. Two  Hancock  Injectors,  No.  10 

TeadM. 

Style *.,>-.,.... Hopper 

Weight,  empty i.ii.;-..^;*..*. .  .52,700  Iks. 

Wheels,  number  ....■•..;..•,....•.•'•';•«<>•'•»*«>'•........'•>.  i>.  •:..  •  ..'.-.  .8 

Wheels,  diameter  . . . .  i'. . . .-.  ..•»..i«.'.i.»».  »•  •••••"•  •  •  •  •  ••  1%  .;.  ..40  Ins. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length  .  .,i  ..iiiV.  .5%   Ins.  diameter  x  10  Ins. 

Wheel  base .*.;.i. 16  ft.  914   ins. 

Tender  frame  ., ..........»».*.........  ..10-in.  steel  channels 

Tender  trucks  .... .  i,  , . . .  .  ....  ....*«.*•*  ..  i. Simplex  bolsters 

Water  capacity. .: 5.0n0  (rala..  Imperial 

Coal  capacity 10  tone 


Extensive  improvements  are  at  present  under  way  on  the 
BuCfalo  division  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western.  A 
large  number  of  culverts  and  small  bridges  are  being  replaced 
by  heavy  plate  girder  steel  bridges,  with  concrete  piers,  of  the 
most  substantial  construction.  Two  long  trestles  over  ravines 
have  been  replaced  by  permanent  earth  fills  by  relocations  of 
the  right  of  way.  Also  a  system  of  block  signals  is  being  in- 
stalled by  the  Hall  Company  to  protect  a  35-mile  section  of  the 
road  across  a  valley  west  of  Dansville,  where  a  heavy  pusher- 
engine  service  is  required;  this  will  greatly  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  trains  over  this  important  section  of  the  road. 


DISTRIBUTED    COST    OF    CAR   REPAIRS. 


WITH  TABLE, 


This  exceedingly  valuable  table  represents  the  results  of 
a  very  carefully  kept  record  of  the  cost  of  car  repairs  on  an 
important  trunk  line  and  covers  the  complete  year  of  1902. 
It  was  kept  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  definitely  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  maintaining  various  parts,  with  a  view  of  reveal- 
ing the  weaknesses  of  present  wooden  car  construction  in 
order  to  show  what  parts  needed  the  greatest  amount  of 
immediate  attention.     For   example,   it  has   been   said   that 


draft  gear  repairs  amounted  to  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the 
total  repairs  to  freight  equipment.  This  record  shows  that 
these  repairs  amount  to  less  than  25  per  cent,  and  that  the 
parts  above  the  floor — chiefly  roofs — cover  29  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  >,  0-^^ 

From  this  record  we  do  not  deem  it  safe  to  infer  that 
because  draft  gear  represents  but  23  per  cent,  improvements 
in  these  parts  are  less  important  than  those  in  roofs.  The 
fact  is  that  if  friction  draft  gear  is  used  the  racking  of  roofs 
will  be  reduced,  and  the  same  is  true  in  a  measure  of  all 
other  parts. 

The  total  cost  per  car  per  year  was  $19.41.  This  and  many 
other  interesting  facts  are  shown  in  the  table. 


COST    OF    CAB    REPAIBB. 


Average  co.-»t  per  car  for  repairs  of  freight  cars,  based  on  the  year  1902. 


A. 


Division.  m  S 

«,= 
So 

P* 

1 — Couplers,   complete    3,507 

2 — Draft     spring,     followers,     stops,     pockets, 

spindles,   etc 3,657 

?, — Draft    timbers,      draft    arms      and      bolts 

for   same    ■  • I'd?? 

4 — Uncoupling  leveis,  brackets  and  chains. . . .     1,848 
Vi — Body  lolsters:  ,  . 

(a)  Metal    •^»  *»••.•.•<'•  ••••••  3 

(b)  Wooden    •  •  ii>  •*  i-«  •  ••• * 

C— Sills:  ;. 

(a)  Center     ' 154 

(b)  All   other  longitudinal    sills 336 

(c)  End  sills ;  •  •  •  312 

7 Trucks  c 

(a)    Wearing  parts,    wheels,    axles,   bear- 
ings,  etc 1,571 

(b-1)    Metal  bolsters    22 

(b-2)    Wooden    bolsters    , . .  •         "97 

(c)    Fixed  parts    .-»*.•-    6,394 

8 — Brakes:  .  .;'  a  koo 

(a)  Foundation    .'•.«••••  •  •     ?'pfx 

(b)  Air 4,189 

9 — All  other  parts  of  car  above  floor 15'ft?5 

Entire  car    87,944 

Cost  per  car  per  year,  based  on  abore .4^-.«(i«».« 


B. 

C. 

Foreign  Cars. 

Total. 
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0,— 

uS  ft 

uz;  ft 

^  ft 

c«ft 

i^"" 

U*J  ft 

P*" 

CSft 

^oo 

$1.76 

6,431 

$2.63 

5,689 

$2.63 

9,995 

$1.86 

25,022 

$2.21 

12.68 

1.05 

3,190 

1.07 

7.887 

1.19 

6,893 

1.10 

21,627 

1.12 

5.44 

2.43 

2,688 

1.47 

5,942 

.90 

4,812 

1.07 

15..364 

1.25 

4.29 

.27 

1,424 

.28 

3.036 

.27 

1,135 

.20 

7,44r, 

.27 

.44 

1.88 

d 

5.00 

23 

2.91 

•  •  •  • 

35 

3.23 

.03 

4.76 

5 

4.36 

15 

2.27 

3 

3.81 

27 

3.19 

.02 

9.74 

270 

10.46 

574 

9.11 

2 

12.27 

l.OCO 

9.58 

2.15 

7.97 

468 

9.37 

994 

11.63 

2 

10.28 

1.7>S 

10.56 

4.15 

4.20 

674 

2.90 

1,141 

2.63 

29 

2.99 

2.1-6 

2.94 

1.00 

7.47 

3,608 

4.53 

2,875 

4.33 

11.482 

4.54 

19,.'>36 

4.74 

20.7S 

45.08 

1 

39.00 

35 

31.71 

4 

4.78 

62 

34.63 

.48 

4.26 

651 

4.09 

1,259 

3,32 

395 

4.14 

2.602 

3.75 

2.18 

.91 

3,031 

.94 

8,960 

.99 

7,269 

.75 

25.654 

.90 

5.15 

.41 

8,496 

.66 

10,320 

.74 

14.567 

.53 

42.952 

.58 

5.61 

.67 

5,238 

.98 

8,624 

1.24 

S,2.'?0 

.80 

26  281 

.96 

5.66 

2.24 

10.986 

3.13 

14,799 

1.26 

13.866 

.80 

60,316 

2.16 

29.52 

2.16 

34.276 

2.91 

31.791 

4.52 

71.806 

1.68 

175,817 

2.52 

100.00 
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IXTEBIOB  OF   LtM^OMOTIVE  EBECTINO   SHOP,   LOOKING   NORTH. 
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NEW   LOCOMOTIVE    SHOPS   AT    TOPEKA. 


Atcuison,  Toi'EKA  &  Santa  Fe  Railway. 


I. 


general  plan  and  locomotive-shop  building. 


The  old  shops  of  this  road  at  Topeka  and  a  proposed  plan  for 
extensions  were  illustrated  and  the  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ings discussed  in  this  journal  in  June,  1901.  Increased  facili- 
lies  have  been  secured  by  building  a  new  locomotive  shop,  in- 
cluding in  one  fine  building  the  erecting,  machine  and  boiler 
shops.  In  addition  to  this,  a  new  blacksmith  shop,  power- 
house and  accessories  have  been  put  up,  the  new  plant  having 
been  put  into  service  in  March  last.  A  capacity  to  repair  50 
locomotives  per  month  was  planned.  There  are  but  two  larger 
locomotive-repair  shops  in  the  country — those  at  Altoona  and 
Reading;  and  one  equal  to  it  in  size — at  Roanoke,  Va.  In  May 
torty  locomotives  were  in  the  shop.  24  on  the  so-called  "pits" 


The  erecting,  machine  and  boiler  shops  are  combined  in  a 
magnificent  building  850  ft  long  by  155  ft  wide.  Continuous 
crane  service  extends  the  full  length  of  the  machine  shop  and 
through  the  erecting  and  boiler  shops,  which  use  the  same 
cranes.  A  cross  section  of  the  building  is  given,  and  a  com- 
plete ground  plan  will  appear  with  the  presentation  of  the 
equipment,  showing  tool  locations.  The  section  shows  ftie 
height  of  the  crane  girders  and  the  spans. 

This  is  a  "longitudinal"  shop,  and  the  arrangement  permits 
of  the  utmost  elasticity  in  the  use  of  the  floor  space.  There 
are  three  tracks  at  23-ft.  centers  in  the  central  or  erecting-shop 
bay,  which  is  74  ft.  wide.  The  central  track  has  a  pit  extend- 
ing 420  ft.  from  the  south  end,  and  the  other  tracks  have  160-ft 
pits.  The  rest  of  the  floor  is  available  for  engines  and  has 
longitudinal  tracks,  hut  no  pits.  The  engines  are  "staggered" 
in  order  to  get  room  to  take  out  flues  and  yet  stand  them  close 
together.  This  plan  seems  to  work  out  very  well.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  rJant  will  be  given  in  detail  later. 

The  west  oay  is  for  heavy  machinery,  that  on  the  east  side 
for  lii:;hter  niachinpry  pp.d  fpiulrrs.  and  oveihead  at  the  south 


VIEW   OF   MAIN   LOCOMOTIVE  SHOP,    FROM    THE   SOUTHEAST. 


THE  STEEL   SKELETON   OF   THE   LOCOMOTIVE   SHOP. 

NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOPS  AT  TOPEKA,  KAN.— ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  &  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY. 


and  IG  for  new  fireboxes.  In  the  month  of  April  30  engines  were 
turned  out,  the  plant  having  been  put  into  service  March  15. 

This  plant  is  the  largest  on  the  road,  and  its  equipment  is 
to  provide  for  all  fireboxes  east  of  Raton,  N.  M.,  and  north  of 
Texas;  also  for  general  repair  work  to  about  350  engines, 
besides  helping  out  all  of  the  other  shops  on  the  road  for  the 
heaviest  work.  Twenty-one  days  are  allowed  for  new  fire- 
boxes and  the  general  repairs  usually  accompanying  such 
work,  and  10  days  for  light  repairs.  About  130  fireboxes  will 
be  put  in  this  year.  Fast  and  ample  crane  service  character- 
izes this  shop.  The  easiest  thing  about  the  plant  is  to  move 
material,  heavy  or  light.  About  1,650  men  are  employed  in 
both  locomotive  and  car  departments  and  about  1,200  in  the 
locomotive  works  alone.  Considerable  manufacturing  is  done 
here;  for  example,  all  axles  for  the  entire  system  are  made  at 
Topeka,  and  this  principle  is  being  carried  out  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  shop  by  aid  of  a  lot  of  up-to-date  machinery. 

The  locomotive  shop  is  selected  for  the  first  installment  of 
this  description.  Special  attention  will  later  be  given  to  the 
power-house,  blacksmith  shop,  and  the  equipment  of  all  the 
departments. 


end  is  a  gallery  525  ft.  long  for  brass,  tool  and  air-brake  rooms 
and  the  tin  shop.  Near  the  center  of  the  east  bay  is  the  rivet- 
ing tower,  which  is  bz  ft.  high,  to  the  crane  rails.  Both  side 
bays  have  the  weaving  shed  type  of  roof,  the  construction  of 
which  is  clearly  seen  in  the  engravings.  In  the  construction 
the  steelwork  was  completed  by  itself.  The  engravings  show 
the  large  amount  of  Latural  lighting  and  the  portions  of  the 
walls  which  are  built  of  brick.  These  are  13  ins.  thick.  The 
roofs  are  of  Ludowici  tile,  and  the  skylights  are  of  trans- 
lucent fabric,  12  ft.  wide.  These  extend  on  each  side  of  th« 
roof  the  full  length  of  the  building,  and  along  the  ridge  Star 
ventilators  are  spaced  at  50-ft.  centers. 

The  crane  and  building  columns  are  spaced  at  25-ft.  centers 
and  supported  on  large  concrete  foundations.  For  the  roof 
calculations  the  assumed  loads  were: 

Snow  .......^ 10  lbs.  per  ftr 

Wind 25  lbs.  per  ft 

Covering   . .  f*^m\^-», 15  lbs.  per  ft 

Total    ...i7..V;»Wv«v.V>.M».    50  lbs.  per  tu 
The  tension  members  were  confined  to  16,000  lbs.  per  sqnftrs 
Inch  and  the  compression  members  to  14,000  lbs.   The  bnUdtec 
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Till'  olil  shops  of  this  roa<l  at  Torx'ka  an<l  a  proposed  plan  for 
vMciisions  wovo  illusliatcd  aii<l  the  ariiuij^<'nu>ut  of  thivbiiiid- 
ijj.UH  (H.-^iiiHSfMl  in  (his  joiiiiial  in  .Ju}m>,  I'.Mil.  Jncieascd  fa<;ili- 
lit.s  liav««  Ijooh  t><Hun>(i  liy  hiiiidinji;  a  ncvy  l<K-onintive  slipp,  hi- 
>'liv\hiA  ill  oim  fiiio  buildiiii;  the  erf^viinK/  mat  hine  and  ftoilcr 
shops.  111  adflition  to  tliis,  a  new  liiacl<smith  shop,  powor- 
fioiiso  and  accessories  havo  l)ocn  put  np,  tho  n^w  plant  liaving 
liccn  put  into  servicp  in  March  hast.  A  capacity  to  repair  ."jO 
locoHJotivos  per  nionlli  was  idanned.  TU«re  are:  hut  two  Ia.ri?er 
hicomotive-rcpair  shops  in  tlio  conntr.v^— thQSo  at  Altoona  and 
l{  ■aiiiiit;;  and  one  equal  to  it  in  size  -  ar  Ilnanoke,  Va.  InMa'y 
liirty   loconiolives  were   in   ilie  shoit.   2\  on  the  so-calletl   "pits" 

J-V...  .'; 


,  The.  ei'ectitag,^  niaclunu  . a uU  boiler  s^^  combined  in  ft.° 

niasnitiiGnt  UuUtliuj^  i>T»0.ft   long  by  155  ft.  wide.    Continuous 
crane  KcavicPX'xtiuidsihu  tun  leiigtU  of  Ibo  niadnne  shop  and. 
throagii  tlie  eret^lfng/a^^^     boiler  shoiis.  which  use  the  same' 
t'raneW/    A  c^^^^^  of.  the  bnibiing  Is  given,  and  a  ooin- 

pk!te  ground-  ptan   will   appear  with   the  presouiation   of  thep. 
:  o^tinipirn'iit^   sivowin^r   toed    locations.      The   sectiott   sh<iw»   tb» 
beigbt  of  the  cratic  sirdcis  and  the  spanau      \-     -  -       v  '   ^^'^  '    y 
This  is  a  "lahgitiuiinal"  shoii,  and.  the  arrangement  permit*, 
of  tbo  Htirtidst  elas^titity  in  tlie  Use  of  the  Uoor  .spa<-e.     Therer 
are  throM*  tract??  at  l';i-ft,  c-enters  itt  the  central  or  ei-ecting-shop 
bay^  Which  is^  74  W>wid<-.     The  central  trailv  has  a  pit  extend-; 
HingJiJt*  fU  fromthi'/scMjtIi  eu«i/  and  %e  ottier  ti-acks  have  160-ft. ' 
pHs.    The  .f-nst  of  tiif'  ftoor  is  aviaUablef^r  engines  an<l  has; 
longitudinal  tracR}^,  Init   n<i  pits..-    ThW  onsinos  are  "staggoro'd'*' 
in  order  to  g(t  room  in  take  out  itH*-.s  and  y»»t  stand  them  close 
tioget^er-   This  pjgn  ^se<•rn^;  to  :Avor|t  oirt;  very  wipll/ "The  operar" 
iioti  of  ttifv  i^ant  Vi  It  Ik-  si  veil  jft  ^retajl  laljef..  •:  ' .;  .^   "^ '.  ^'^^ 

\    The  wopt  r»ay  Is  1"<*)i-  heavy  inaVhtmM-y.  that  oil  tiie  east  side 
for  lighter  nm<  liTn-r-  ;>:  .1  t-u-I;  4S.  an  1  Viveiliead  at  the  >ioulh' 


ViKw  .or  M.vi>  ;;ij«;<»Mt»TJVF.  .shop,  ruo.vt  ijh:  ,.s«n  r.iii- v.st. 
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and  Pffor  new  fireboxes.     In  the  month  of  April  SOengiueswerfe 

♦  nrned  ont.  the  plant  havinj;  been  put  into  service  March  15. 

-     Thin  plant   is  the  largest  on  the  road,  and  its  equipment  is 

,.to  iirovide  for  all  lireboxes  east  of  Raton,  N.  M.,  and  north  of 

•Texas;    also  for  .general   repai r   work  to  alrou t  350  engineiB>. 

besides  helping  out  all  of  the  other  shops  on  the  road  for  the 

heaviest    work.      Twent.v-one    days    are   allowed    for    new    fire- 

Jtoxes    and    the    general    repairs    usuallj'    accomiianyins    such 

Work,  and  10  days  for  light  repairs.     About  1^0  fireboxes  will 

JIk*  put  in  111  is  year.      Fast  and  ample  crane  service  character-:; 

i'/es  fills  shop.     Tho  easiest  thing  about  the  plant  is  to  move' 

inaterial,  heavy  or  li.c:ht.     About  l,r,.^»0  men  are  employed  in 

•both  lotomotive  and  car  departments  and  about  1,200  in  the 

.bU'oniotive  works  alone.    Considerable  manufacturing  is  done. 

'.iverej    for  example,  all  axles  for  the  entire  system  are  made  at 

jTopeka,  and  this  principle  is  being  carried  ont  in  other  depart- 

'Uients  of  the  shop  by  aid  of  a  lot  of  up  to-date  machinery. 

The  locomotive  shop  is  selected  for  the  first  installment  of 
this  description.  Special  attention  will  later  be  given  to  the 
^power-house,  blacksmith  shop,  and  the  equipment  of  all  the 
^epartiaeuts. 


en<iJs^  agalieTy  -tiTt  It.  long  i;or  brass,  tool  and  air-bralce  room^V.. 
and  the  tin,>;li^p;'     Xejir  tte  center  of  the  east  bay  is  the  rivet-  :^ 
ing  toW(r;  whif  li;  is  »*i:  ft,  high,  to  the  crane  rails.      Poth  side 
bays  1jav<'  the  Weaving  shed  type  of  roof,  the  construction  of 
which  is  cjearty  seeti'  In  thu  engravings.     I^  tfai^  eonstructien 
the  steelwork  was  cnmple te<l  h^^ ftsejf.     The -enRravinjrs  show 
the  lartje  anioitnt  «ri.atU»a'  lighting  and  the  portions  of  tho 
walls  wiiich  are  bntlt  of  briik.    Tlu^se  are  13  ins.  thick.     The 
roofS:^re  ott-udowi^i  tiie.  anii :  the  s^  are  of  trans^ 

Iticeht  fkbrie,  12  ft.  wide.    These  extend  en  eaeh  side  of  the 
roof  the  full-  lengtb  of  the  buiWirig.atvd  along  the  ridge  Star 
ventilators  are  spaced  at  oO-ft.  centers. 

Tije  crane  and  buil.lingrolunms  are  spaced  at  25-ft.  centers 
and  swpijbrted  on  large  eoficretfr  f^uodalions.      For  the  roof 
calculations  the  assumed  ioails  -Were^.^  :.    -"     v.-,;  .    :  r^-^.-y.. 
^Snow  ..v..  ••»•••  •••••••:,•.•  .•.•»*."^:W  tbi^.  p^  ft.         %-•-.';■ 

^  .\v>.-    Wtnd    ...i... iv..>v^  lbs.  per  ft.  '''■ . 

■'^-'■'■■_=y.^^(yvGTiTtg,^^,,  .C'..^'*^-,.-^,^'*^/^^,,^  ■  In  lbs.  per  ft.  •    -■'.' 

^;"v'^--J.i^::^^  .Tdtal  ■:.i;;>i-..;^,*^  CO  lbs.  p^^r  tu ..ij.  v"  •  ■ 

Th^  tensfoh  mem>»prs  were  eonflned  fo  K.noo  lbs,  p^r  aqnare 

Incti  and  th«  compre89lon  memters  to.14^0  Iba.  /Hi*  bulldlnc 
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STKEL    FBAME    OF   UJCOMOTIVE    SHOP,    WEST    SIDE. 


STEEL    FRAME    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    SHOl',    EAST    SIDE. 


CROSS   SECTION  OK  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOP  BUILDING. 

NEW   LOCOMOTIVE   SHOPS  AT   TOPEKA.   KAN.— ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  &  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY. 


columns  are  built  of  15-in.  I-beams,  in  pairs,  the  main  crane 
girders  being  supported  on  similar  columns. 

The  floor  is  of  concrete  6  ins.  thick  laid  on  the  ground.  On 
this  are  2  x  4-in.  timbers  of  yellow  pine  placed  18  ins.  apart  and 
covered  with  2-in.  tongued  and  grooved  maple.  The  shop 
tracks  are  laid  on  pine  ties  treated  with  the  zinr  chloride  pro- 
cess at  the  tie-treating  plant  of  the  company  in  New  Mexico. 
The  pits  are  of  concrete,  and  the  rails  are  placed  on  stringers. 
Where  ties  are  used  the  concrete  floor  finishes  up  to  the  ends 
of  the  ties,  which  may  be  removed  without  disturbing  the 
permanent  floor. 

These  extensive  improvements  have  been  in  preparation  for 
several  years.  The  buildings  were  designed  and  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Storey,  chief  engineer,  and 
Mr.  A.  F.  Robinson,  bridge  engineer.  The  equipment  of  the 
shops  and  its  arrangement  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
G.  R.  Henderson,  whose  administration  as  superintendent  of 
motive  power  began  after  the  preliminaries  and  the  buildings 
were  provided.     Mr.  F.  H.  Adams,  engineer  of  shop  extension, 


was  in  charge  of  the  machinery  and  installation,  and  the  un- 
usual state  of  efficiency  of  the  new  plant,  which  was  practi- 
cally in  full  working  order  in  30  days  after  it  was  put  into 
service,  is  largely  due  to  the  careful  preliminary  plans  for  the 
reception  of  the  machinery.  Mr.  John  Purcell  is  superintend- 
ent of  the  entire  plant  at  Topeka.  Shops  of  this  size  need  the 
individual  attention  of  a  specialist  in  shop  administration, 
and  other  roads  would  do  well  to  follow  thla  example  by  re- 
moving such  responsibilities  from  officers  who  have  their 
attention  fully  occupied  with  the  operation  of  locomotives  on 
the  road. 

The  power-house,  electrical  distribution,  machinery,  and 
operation  of  these  interesting  shops  will  be  subjects  of  subse- 
quent articles. 

Company.  The  heating  system  was  furnished  by  the  B.  F. 
Sturtevant  Company,  and  the  complete  electrical  equipment, 
for  both  lighting  and  power  distribution,  was  furnished  by  the 
General  Electric  Company. 


-^ 
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VANDERBILT    50-TON    COKE 
CAR. 


LACKAWANNA  COAL  &  (X»KE  COMPANY. 

Coke  cars  are  now  being  built  to 
the  design  and  under  the  patents  of 
Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  by  the 
South  Baltimore  Steel  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Company,  for  the  use  of  the 
Lackawanna  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 
The  accompanying  engraving  illus- 
trates the  construction. 

Liongth  over  end  sills 41  ft.  0  in. 

I.,ength  inside .,..:..  ^ ..  40   ft.   0   in. 

Width  ln?ide  ....*..-*»...  .9  ft.  4  ins. 
Width  outside  of  body  .....  9  ft.  11  ins. 
Height  top  of  side  to  top  of  rail. 

12  ft.  6  ins. 
Weight,  light,  estimated  ..  .37.000  lbs. 
Capacity.  30  degs.  heap   .  .  .    3.744  cu.   ft. 

Capacity,   level    3,295   cu.    ft. 

Capacity,  coke,  30  degs.   heap . 

114.344  lbs. 
Capacity,  coke,  level  full  .  .  .  100.497  lbs. 
Weight  of  coke,  averages  (cu.  ft.). 

38.5  lbs. 

The    sides    are   in    the    form    of 

trussed      girders,      with      diagonal 

braces  of  angles.    The  side  sills  are 

6-in.    8-lb.   channels   and   the  center 

Sills  15-in.  33-lb.  channels.    Six-inch 

10V>-lb.     channels     form     the     top 

chords,  while  the  side  sills  form  the 

■■    bottom  chords.     The   body  bolsters 

.are   similar   to   those   used    in    the 

Vanderbilt  hopper  coal  cars  for  the 

■West  Virginia  Central   &  Pittsburg 

/Railway     (American    EN<iiNKKR. 

.April,    1902,    page    103).      The    bol- 

;,  sters  are  built  up  of  two  10-in.  15- 

-  lb.    channels,    forming    box    girders 

resting   on    top   of   the   center   and 

:  side  sills.    Depending  plates  are  se- 

.:  cured  to  the  webs  of  the  center  and 

side  sills  and  the  side  bearings  are 

•  secured     to    these     plates.       Floor 

•  plates  Yi  in.  thick  are  used  through- 
..  out.  Form,  -^-in.  frame  diaphragm 
;  plates  connect  the  side  and  center 
.  sills  on  each  side. 

Expanded  metal  is  used   for  the 
sides  and  a  saving  of  25  per  cent. 
In   weight  secured.     This   material 
.  was  furnished  by  the  New  York  Ex- 
panded   Metal    Company    and    has 
3-in.    meshes,    the    material    being 
y  twisted  and  disposed  In  such  a  way 
-as  to  supply  lateral  stiffness  suffl- 
:  cient  for  this  material.     There   is 
,  no  stress  upon  the  expanded  metal 
.■except  the  side  thrust  of  the  coke. 
■Riveted    clips    hold    the    expanded 
metal  to  the  frame  so  that  it  cannot 
become    loose.      These   are    secured 
over  turned-up  edges  of  the  metal. 
The    hoppers    are    arranged    to 
dump  at  the  sideiB  of  the  car  and  a 
pair  of  doors  may  be  operated   si- 
multaneously,    to     distribute     the 
load,   when    desired.     TTie   load    is 
dumped  outside  of  the  track.   Three 
winding  shafts  operate  the  doors  as 
indicated    in    the    engraving.      The 
slope  of  the  main  hopper  floor  is 

30  deg.  These  cars  are  equipped 
with  the  Sessions-Standard  Fric- 
tion Draft  Gear.  The  details  of  thi^ 
design  were  developed  by  Mr.  L.  A. 
rShepard  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt 
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A  NEW  IDEA  IN  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVE  DESIGN. 


TIIE  MLLTII'LK-UKIT  SYSTEM  Al'l'LIKU  TO  UEAVY  ELliCTKlC  TltVCTlON. 


Baltimube  &  Ohio  Railboao. 


The  General  Electric  Company  has  just  turned  out  from  its 
Schenectady  Works  an  electric  locomotive  for  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  which  is,  in  its  entirety,  the  heaviest  and  most  power- 
ful locomotive  ever  built  up  to  this  time,  whether  steam  or 
electrically  propelled.  It  is  intended  for  use  in  the  peculiar 
class  of  service  met  in  the  Belt  Line  Tunnel  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  a  third-rail  system  of  electric 
traction  has  been  in  successful  use  for  several  years,  as  most 
of  our  readers  well  know. 

The   section   of   the  Belt    Line   over   which    this    locomotive 


in  the  front  end  of  the  locomotive  when  running  in  either 
direction. 

The  cab  is  large  and  roomy.  The  floor  rests  on  the  truck 
frame,  the  lining  floor  being  of  1%-in.  hard  pine,  tongued 
and  grooved,  and  the  upper  floor  of  hard  pine,  %  in.  thick, 
tongued  and  grooved  and  laid  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
sides  and  roof  of  the  cab  are  of  sheet  steel.  There  is  an  en- 
trance door  on  each  side,  and  at  each  end  there  is  an  addi- 
tional door. which  permits  of  ready  communication  between 
sections  when  coupled  together.  Large  windows  afford  an 
unobstructed  view  in  all  directions. 

Each  section  of  the  locomotive  is  equipped  with  a  bell,  a 
whistle,  two  locomotive  headlights,  Leach  pneumatic  track 
Sanders  and  a  complete  air-brake  equipment,  including  two 
engineer's  valves  and  air  gauges. 

The  main  body  of  the  truck  frame  consists  of  a  rectangular 
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will  be  operated  extends  from  the  Camden  Street  Station 
through  the  tunnel  to  the  summit  of  the  grade  outside  the 
tunnel,  a  distance  of  ZV^  miles.  It  will  handle  all  the  freight 
traffice  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  passing  through  Baltimore, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  present  electric  locomotives,  built 
by  the  General  Electric  Company,  which  have  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  the  past  eight  years. 

The  specifications  called  for  an  electric  locomotive  capable 
of  handling  a  1,500-ton  train,  including  the  steam  locomotive, 
but  excluding  the  electric  locomotive,  on  a  ma.vimum  grade 
of  l\-i  per  cent.,  at  10  miles  per  hour,  with  corresponding 
higher  speed  on  lighter  grades.  This  required  a  locomotive 
weighing  approximately  160  tons  on  the  drivers  for  purposes 
of  adhesion,  so  that  the  engineers  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  decided  that  the  most  practicable  scheme  was  to 
build  an  articulated  locomotive  consisting  of  two  complete 
80-ton  units  operated  together  as  one  locomotive  by  means  of 
the  Sprague-General  Electric  multiple-unit  system  of  control. 
The  result  has  been  the  locomotive  illustrated  in  the  engrav- 
ing, and  it  promises  from  the  first  trials  to  more  than  meet 
the  expectations  of  the  designers. 

The  entire  locomotive  consists  of  eight  G.E.-65  motors,  four 
in  each  half-section.  These  motors  have  each  a  capacity  of 
225  h.p.,  making  the  total  capacity  of  the  locomotive  1,800  h.p. 
Each  section  is  equipped  with  the  multiple-unit  system  of 
control  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  permit  it  to  be  operated  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  or  to  operate  as  well  when  several  sec- 
tions are  coupled  together.  The  controlling  apparatus  for 
each  section  consists  of  master  controllers,  engineer's  valves, 
etc..  In  duplicate,  a  complete  set  being  located  in  diagonally 
opposite  comers  of  each  cab,  so  that  the  engineer  can  stand 


framework  of  cast  steel,  built  up  strong  and  heavy,  of  four 
pieces,  two  side  frames  and  two  end  frames.  The  parts  are 
securely  fitted  by  machining  at  the  ends  and  bolted  together, 
thus  forming  a  very  strong  and  rigid  structure  capable  of 
withstanding  the  most  severe  shocks.  The  end  pieces  are 
very  massive  and  form  the  buffer  beams,  and  to  which  a 
standard  draft  gear  is  attached.  The  side  frames  have  ma- 
chined jaws  protected  by  wearing  shoes,  between  which  the 
journal  boxes  slide. 

The  truck  frames  are  supported  at  four  points  on  equalizers. 
Each  equalizer  rests  on  a  pair  of  half-elliptic  springs,  the  ends 
of  which  are  supported  on  top  of  the  journal  boxes  through 
wearing  plates.  The  journal  boxes  are  made  similar  to  stand- 
ard car  journal  boxes,  the  parts,  however,  being  larger  and 
stronger.  The  brasses  can  be  easily  removed,  and  by  dropping 
down  the  wearing  shoes  it  is  possible  to  remove  a  journal  box 
complete  without  removing  the  wheels  and  axles  or  other 
parts  of  the  truck. 

In  order  that  the  locomotive  may  round  cnrves  easily,  the 
axles  are  given  considerable  lateral  movement  in  the  journal 
boxes,  it  being  practical  to  do  this  with  the  electric  locomo- 
tive design  and  thus  reduce  the  effective  rigid  wheel  base. 
The  wheels,  axles  or  motors  can  be  easily  removed  from  the 
trucks  by  dropping  into  a  suitably  constructed  pit  or  by  raising 
the  truck  frame. 

Each  section  of  the  locomotive  has  eight  steel-tired  spoked 
wheels.  The  tires  are  2%  ins.  thick,  with  M.  C.  B.  standard 
tread  and  flange,  and  are  securely  held  in  place  by  approved 
fastenings.  The  axles  are  made  of  forged  steel,  turned 
throughout,  6  x  12  ins.  In  the  truck  journal-bearings,  8  ins.  in 
the  wheel  fit  and  7^  ins.  in  the  motor  bearings. 
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THE    PROPER    HANDLING    OF    THE    TONNAGE 
RATING    SYSTEM. 


Bt  R.  S.  Wickebsham, 


ASSISTANT  ENGINEEB  OP  TESTS,   SANTA  FE  COAST  LINES. 


The  question  of  tonnage  and  tonnage  rating  is  one  which 
i.ds  come  rapidly  into  prominence  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  although  much  has  been  written  on  this  subject  in 
..he  technical  papers  and  has  formed  the  topic  of  discussion  at 
raany  railway  club  meetings,  still,  on  most  railroads,  it  is  far 
;rom  being  worked  on  a  satisfactory  basis  at  the  present  time. 
One  of  the  principal  troubles  has  been  that,  when  the  cry  went 
(ip  all  over  the  country  for  a  system  of  engine  rating  by  the 
;onnage  method,  too  many  officials  went  into  it  without  any 
ioiowledge  of  the  subject  and,  in  their  zeal,  made  the  tonnage 
heavier  than  has  been  found  wise  for  the  most  economical 
results,  both  in  engine  and  train  service.  Recently,  however, 
a  reaction  has  set  in  and  the  mistakes  made  in  inaugurating 
the  system  are  being  slowly  rectified. 

One  of  the  most  important  rectifications  that  is  slowly  being 
made  in  a  great  many  parts  of  the  country  is  that  of  abolish- 
ing the  double-header  system,  the  economy  of  which,  the  writer 
believes,  has  never  been  fully  demonstrated. 

It  is  a  fact  generally  admitted  that  whenever  a  division 
yard  gets  "blocked"  the  superintendent  runs  singlebead  trains 
and  in  a  short  time  has  the  yard  clear  once  more.  Again, 
with  the  heavy  power  that  is  being  built  at  the  present  time, 
the  tractive  force  that  is  developed  by  two  engines  is  enor- 
mous, and  the  numerous  light  capacity  cars  still  in  existence 
are  unable  to  stand  the  strain,  especially  if  near  the  head  end 
of  the  train.  The  writer  knows  of  cases  where  there  were  as 
many  as  twelve  break-in-twos  in  a  doublehead  freight  train  in 
running  over  one  division,  each  engine  on  this  train  develop- 
ing 40,000  lbs.  tractive  force.  In  such  cases  the  oveitime 
would  more  than  offset  the  saving  in  train  crews'  wages,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  damage  to  equipment. 

In  a  great  many  instances  the  rating  of  engines  has  been 
assigned  to  the  operating  department  instead  of  putting  it 
where  it  naturally  belongs,  viz.,  with  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  who,  H  anyone,  knows  how  hard  an  engine 
should  be  worked  to  obtain  the  most  economical  results  and 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  railroad  company.  One  of  the 
chief  objections  for  leaving  the  rating  of  engines  in  the  hands 
of  the  operating  department,  or,  to  put  it  where  it  generally 
goes,  to  the  division  superintendents,  is  that  in  their  anxiety 
to  make  a  good  showing  they  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of 
giving  the  engines  a  fair  rating,  which  they  can  handle,  and 
load  the  engines  to  such  an  extent  that  the  overtime  and 
engine  failures  more  than  compensate  for  the  increased  ton- 
nage hauled. 

The  following  is  a  little  example  illustrating  the  evils  of 
overloading  engines  and  showing  its  false  economy:  On  a  cer- 
tain freight  division  of  one  of  the  large  railroads  there  were 
119  "dead  freight"  trains  moved  in  both  directions  over  the 
division  during  the  month  of  August  last.  This  does  not  in- 
<lude  local,  fast  or  lime  freights — nothing  but  "drag"  trains 
l)eing  considered.  Although  the  weather  conditions  during 
this  month  are  extremely  favorable,  there  were,  during  the 
month,  26  cases  of  stalling  on  hills  and  doubling,  which 
amounts  to  nearly  22  per  cent  of  the  drag  trains  run.  It  is 
assumed  that  doubling  a  hill  consumes,  at  a  minimum,  one 
hour's  time.  Also,  that  if  each  train  should  be  reduced  two 
t'ars,  or  60  tons,  it  would  be  enabled  to  make  an  hour's  better 
time  between  terminals.  Permitting  these  assumptions,  the 
00  tons  reduction  per  train  for  119  trains  would  mean  a  total 
of  7,140  tons  which  must  be  handled  in  excess  of  the  trains 
already  considered,  and  on  the  division  in  question  this  ton- 
nage would  be  run  in  five  trains.  The  average  time  between 
terminals  being  ten  hours,  these  five  trains  would  consume  50 
"engine  hours."  The  time  saved  is  one  hour  per  train,  by  the 
reduction  in  tonnage  made,  and  one  hour  saved  for  each 
double,  as  by  the  reduction  suggested  doubling  would  be  abol- 
ished.    This  makes   119  and  26  hours,  a  total  of  145  hours. 


Deducting  from  this  the  50  engine  hours  required  to  handle 
tne  excess  trains  leaves  a  net  saving  of  95  engine  hours. 
With  the  time  saved  nine  trips  over  the  division  could  be 
made,  handling  13,500  tons  of  freight,  this  in  excess  of  what 
could  have  been  carried  by  the  overloading  method;  or  the 
time  could  have  been  spent  on  the  engines  in  the  roundhouse 
putting  them  in  better  shape.  The  saving  in  overtime,  loss  oi 
fuel  due  to  excessive  forcing  of  engine  ana  boiler,  delays  to 
other  trains  due  to  doubling  and  dragging  these  dead  freight 
trains  up  hills  are  not  noted  here  although  they  would  prove 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  railway  operation  even  if  some- 
what intangible. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  eflBeiency  of  an  engine  de- 
creases rapidly  as  the  boiler  is  forced.  Professor  Goss,  in  his 
experiments  on  Schenectady  No.  1  at  Purdue  University, 
demonstrated  that  up  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  capacity  Of 
the  boiler  the  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal  increased 
directly  with  the  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per 
hour.  After  this  point  is  reached  the  evaporation  falls  off 
very  rapidly.  This  is  one  of  the  points  not  considered  by 
operating  officials  in  establishing  a  rating  and  should  be  a 
good  reason  for  taking  that  power  out  of  their  hands.  A 
superintendent  will  load  an  engine  so  that  all  she  can  do  is  to 
drag  the  train  along,  forcing  the  engineer  to  work  his  engine 
about  three-fourths  stroke  over  a  greater  part  of  the  division. 
Such  work  as  this  eats  up  the  coal  pile  unnecessarily,  it  beipg 
the  last  50  or  75  tons  which  the  superintendent  insisted  upon 
putting  in  the  train  which  compels  the  engineer  to  work  his 
engine  uneconomically. 

Another  thing  to  which  very  little  attention  is  paid  is  that 
of  making  proper  reduction  of  tonnage  during  inclement 
weather,  whether  due  to  wind,  rain,  ice  or  snow.  As  a  rule,  no 
attention  is  paid  to  the  weather  unless  a  regular  tornado 
comes  along  and  so  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  train- 
master or  superintendent.  General  managers  should  insist 
that  division  superintendents  have  their  dispatchers  make  a 
proper  reduction  of  tonnage  in  bad  weather.  It  is  true  that  on 
most  roads  there  are  standing  orders  to  this  effect,  but.  like 
many  another,  they  are  usually  made,  not  to  be  enforced,  iiist 
to  relieve  managing  officials  of  responsibility  in  case  'of 
possible  trouble.  '        ' 

Nearly  all  operating  officials  will  admit  that  there  is  no 
economy  in  overloading  engines  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
overtime  and  engine  failures,  yet  they  go  on  in  the  same  old 
way,  doing  these  very  things.  One  of  the  most  successful  gen- 
eral superintendents  in  this  country,  upon  taking  charge  re- 
cently of  a  new  territory,  said  to  me,  in  effect:  "My  idea  Is 
this:  to  first  get  our  through  freight  trains  on  time  so  that 
shippers  can  count  on  getting  their  freight  as  per  our  sched- 
ule, then  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  tonnage." 
In  this  connection  I  might  say  that  the  line  with  which  the 
writer  is  connected  recently  increased  the  time  of  its  throftgh 
freight  trains  quite  materially  in  order  that  shippers  might  be 
assured  of  getting  their  freight  when  promised. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  has  inaugurated  a  system  of 
tonnage  rating  along  the  right  lines  by  appointing  a  tonnage 
rating  committee,  composed  of  the  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  and  mechanical  engi- 
neer. These  gentlemen  get  out  the  tonnage  rating  sheets,  and 
all  the  superintendent  has  to  do  is  to  make  up  the  trains  in 
accordance  with  the  rate  sheet  made  out  for  his  division.  Tak- 
ing the  actual  rating  of  engines  out  of  the  hands  of  the  super- 
intendents eliminates  to  a  great  extent  one  important  factor 
in  the  overloading  of  engines,  viz.,  the  rivalry  between  divi- 
sions, due  to  the  desire  to  make  the  best  showing. 

The  ideal  as  well  as  the  most  economical  way  to  make  ton- 
nage rating  a  success  is  for  the  operating  and  mechanical 
departments  to  work  together,  and  for  superintendents  to 
cease  trying  to  make  a  record  at  the  expense  of  the  mechanj- 
cal  department.  The  moment  a  superintendent  tries  to  savfe 
money  by  saving  a  dollar  in  train  crews'  wages,  by  adding  on 
tonnage  and  thereby  costing  the  mechanical  department  two 
dollars  in  overtime,  increased  coal  consumption  and  wear  and 
tear  on  the  machinery — that  moment  he  has  ceased  to  serve 
the  company's  best  interests  and  should  be  relieved. 
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A   NEW   IDEA   IN  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVE  DESIGN. 
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BvLTXMuuL  A:  Ohio  Raii.boau. 


;vTheGe^cra^E^Pc•trfe  Company  has  just  turnotf  out  from  its 
S«rh«'U»Tlaily  Worksi  uii  I'lrctiic  loionioi  ivf  lor  Uh"  Halliiiiore 
i&.  Ohio  wliich  JB,  in  its  entirety,  the  hoaviesl  ami  nu>st  power- 
itil  loioraotivo  ever  liuilt  up  lo  ihis  lime,  wl»cth«'r  steam  or 
ele«  nically  propell(>«i.  It  is  intejnicMl  for  use  in  Ilie  pciuliar 
<'iuss  of  Service  m«l  in  the  I5elt  Line  Tuuiiol  of  the  iJalliniore 
6c  Ohio  at  Ualtimore.  M(L,  where  a  third-rail  system  of  electric 
t  rat  I  ion  has  l>een  itt'sTtcf-essfu!  use  for  several  years,  as  most 
of  our  readers  w<'ll  know.  •>;.        ,  ;  ;     .    .  -    .  v„ 

Tile  seit  Liuu^  of   thtf  tkfit    ICjhie,  oyfir  .wM^^h   this    lo<  omnt  ivn 


in   the  front  end   of  the  loeomotivo   when   running  in  either 
direction. 

The  cab  is  lar^e  and  roomy.  The  lloor  rests  on  the  trucic 
frame,  tlie  liniuK  tloor  being  of  l''i-iu.  liard  pine,  tougued 
and  groovi'il,  and  tiio  upper  lloor  of  hard  pine,  %  in.  thick, 
tongiied  and  .grooved  and  laid  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
siiles  and  roof  of  the  cab  are  of  sheet  steel.  There  is  an  en 
nance  door  on  each  side,  and  at  eath  end  there  is  an  addi- 
tional door,  which  permits  of  ready  communication  between 
sections  when  coupled  toi;ether.  Largo  windows  afford  au 
unobstructed  view  in  all  directions. 

lOach  section  of  the  locomotive  is  equipi)ed  with  a  bell,  a 
whistle,  two  locomotive  headlights,  Leach  pneumatic  track 
Sanders  and  a  complete  air-brake  equipment,  including  two 
engineer's  valves  and   air  gauges.  .^  .       -      ;    • 

The  main  body  of  the  truck  frame  consists  of  a  rectnngttlar 


..  ;  1.^ 
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will  be  operate<l  extends  from  the  i'aniden  Street  Station 
through  the  tunnel,  to  the  summit  of  the  grade  outside  the 
tunnel,  a  <llsiancp  o^:;{^2  miii^.  It  \vill  handle  all  the  freight 
InifTlee  of  the  15aItimoi-e  &  Ohio  passing  ihiou^h  Haltimore, 
iu  tlie  same  matuier  as  the  present  electric  locomotives,  built 
by  the  Cjeneral  Klectric  Company,  which  have  b<»en  in  sue- 
ee'ssful  o|)*»ration  for  the  past-  eight  years.',    i':    •.-   ;'  /i.,  ':  .  ;  • 

The  sfH>(nfications  <allrd  for  an  eleefrlc  locomotive  capable 
of  ijaudiing  a  l,r>oo-ton  train,  including  the  steatn  locomotivp, 
but  ext'Uuling  the.  electric  loc-omot ive,  on  a  maximum  grade 
nt'.l'^ij  t^ryf^nt^'Jti~iQ  miles  per  hour,  with  corresponding 
higher  sproti  on  lichtor  grades.  This  required  a  locomotive 
weighing  approximately  1(10  tons  on  tlie  drivers  for  purposes 
of  adhesion,  so  that  the  engineers  of  tlie  {'.etural  Klectric 
CToiiipany  rteciilefl  that  the  most  practi<ablc  s«heme  was  to 
build  an  articulated  locomotive  consisting  of  two  t  omi)lete 
.SO-ton  units  operated  together  as  one  locomotive  by  means  of 
the  Sprague-CJeneral  Electric;  multiple-unit  system  of  control. 
The  result  has  been  the  locomotive  illustrated  in  the  engrav- 
ing, and  it  promises  from  the  first  trials  to  more  than  meet 
the  e.xpectations  of  the  designers.      ;  .  -  :  ;.  •     v.;    /        ;;; 

The  entire  locomotive  consists  of  efght  O.E^-rS  motors,  four 
in  each  half-section.  These  motors  have  eacji  a  capacity  of 
22S  b.p.,  making  the  total  capaeity  of  the  locomotive  1,S00  h.p. 
Each  section  is  pquipped  with  the  raultiple-unit  system  of 
control  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  permit  it  to  be  operated  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  or  to  operate  as  well  when  several  sec- 
tions are  coupled  together.  The  controlling  apparatus  for 
eaeh  section  consists  of  master  controllers,  engineer's  valves, 
etc.,  in  duplicate,  a  complete  set  being  located  in  diagonally 
opposite  corners  of  each  cab,  so  that  the  engineer  can  stand 


.wiK.xit  .\M>    \iii>r   iiiuiKFii.  i.<«  (•MoiiM,   i:\n:   lit  ii.r.  .;■: 
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framework  of  <asi  steel,  built  up  strong  and  heavy,  of  four 
pieces,  two  side  frames  and  two  end  frames.  The  parts  are 
securely  fitted  by  machining  at  the  ends  and  bolted  together, 
thus  forming  a  very  strong  and  rigid  structure  (a!)able  of 
withstanding  the  most  severe  shocks.  The  end  pieces  are 
very  massive  and  form  the  buffer  beams,  and  to  which  a 
standard  draft  gear  is  attached.  The  side  frames  have  ma- 
chined jaws  protected  bj'  wearing  shoes,  between  whicii  the 
journal  boxes  slide. 

The  truck  frames  are  supported  at  four  points  on  ecpializers. 
Each  ecpializer  rests  on  a  pair  of  half-<>lli|)lic  springs,  the  ends 
of  which  are  sujjported  on  top  of  the  journal  boxes  through 
wearing  plates.  The  journal  boxes  are  made  similar  to  staud- 
aril  car  journal  boxes,  the  parts,  however,  being  larg<"r  and 
stronger.  The  brasses  can  be  easily  removed,  and  by  dropping 
down  the  wearing  shoes  it  is  i)f>ssihle  to  remove  a  journal  box 
complete  without  removing  the  wheels  and  axles  or  other 
parts  of  the  truck. 

In  order  that  the  locomotive  may  round  curves  easily,  the 
axles  are  given  considerable  lateral  movement  in  the  journal 
boxes,  it  bPing  practical  to  do  this  with  the  electric  locomo- 
tive design  and  thus  reduce  the  effective  rigid  wheel  base. 
The  wheeLs,  axles  or  motors  can  be  easily  removed  from  the 
trucks  by  dropping  into  a  suitably  constructed  pit  or  by  raising 
the  truck  frame.  v   j -■;".• ';•: 

Each  section  of  the  locomotive  has  eight  steel-tired  spoked 
wheels.  The  tires  are  2";  ins.  thick,  with  M.  C.  B.  standard 
tread  and  flange,  and  are  securely  held  in  place  by  approved 
fastenings.  Tli©  axles  are  made  of  forged  steel,  turned 
throughout.  6x12  ins.  in  the  truck  journal-bearings,  8  ins.  in 
the  wheel  fit  and  7'^  Ins.  in  the  motor  bearings... 
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■."The  question  of  tonnage  and  tonnage  rating  is  one  which 
•;  ..js  come  rapidly  into  prominence   in    the   last   three  or  four 
'.:-  .  Yars,  and  although  much  has  been  written  on  this  subject  in 
s;  ./Wo  technical  papers  and  has  formed  the  topic  of  discussion  at 
riiany  railway  club  meetings,  still,  on  most  railroads,  it  is  far 
\  \  roni  being  worked  on  a  satisfactory  basis  at  the  present  time. 
.'-.  .'■?Be  of  the  principal  troubles  has  been  that,  when  the  cry  went 
,.^.,/v,;!p  all  over  the  country  for  a  system  of  engine  rating  by  the 
=  *'   onnage  method,  too  many  officials  went  into  it  without  any 
V.    ijiowledge  of  the  sul)ject  and,  in  their  zeal,  made  the  tonnage 
-;.     iieavier   than   has  been   found   wise   for   the   most  economical 
...results,  both  in  engine  and  train  service.     Recently,  however, 
a  reaction  has  set  in  and  the  mistakes  made  in  inaugurating 
•  the  system  are  being  slowly  rectified. 
..  '       One  of  the  most  important  rectifnations  that  is  slowly  being 
:.     made  in  a  great  many  parts  of  the  country  is  that  of  abolish- 
.      ing  the  double-header  system,  the  economy  of  which,  the  writer 
:  V.  trtdieves,  has  never  been  fully  demonstrated. 
'      It    is  a   fact   generally   admitted   that    whenever   a   division 
yard  gets  "blocked"  the  superintendent  runs  singlehead  trains 
■and   in  a  short   time  has  the  yard  clear  once  more.     Again, 
.with  tlie  lieavy  power  that  is  being  built  at  the  present  time. 
;-     th«>  tractive   force   that  is  developed    by   two  engines   is  enor- 
^    Bjous,  and  the  numerous  light  capacity  cars  still  in  existence 
'.i-  are  unable  to  stand  the  strain,  especially  if  near  the  head  end 
of  the  train.     The  writer  knows  of  cases  wlierc  there  were  as 
many  as  twelve  break-in-twos  in  a  doubleliead  freight  train  in 
running  over  one  division,  each  engine  on  this  train  develop- 
ing  40.0(H)    lbs.   tractive    force.      In    such    cases    the   overtime 
would  more  than  offset  the  saving  in  train  crews'  wages,  to  say 
.  nothing  of  the  damage  to  equipment. 
\-'     In  a  great  many   instances  the  rating  of  engines  has  been 
\;  assigned   to   the   operating   department    instead   of   putting   it 
where  it  naturally   belongs,   vi/..    with    the   sui)erintendent    of 
motive   power,   who.    if   anyone,   knows   how   hard    an   engine 
.should  be  worked  to  obtain  the  most  economical  results  and 
.   >"erve  the  best  interests  of  the  railroad  company.     One  of  the 
.-  <hief  objections  for  leaving  the  rating  of  engines  in  the  han<!s 
>■  ,of  the  o))erating  deiiartment,  or.  to  i)ut   it   where  it   generally 
.•.-.goe.s,  to  the  division  sui)erintendents.  is  that   in  their  anxiety 
•  .:'  to  make  a  good  showing  they  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of 
giving  the  engines  a  fair  rating,  whidi  they  can  handle,  and 
'nad    the   engines   to    such    an    extent    that    the    overtime   and 

•  iigine  failures  more  than  compensate  for  the,,  increased  ton- 
■/;".iiage  hauled.  ■:  v  .i.-^. '\  ■■.■.•;';  v  /■■■\.'--. -■.■:■;:.■'■■  :■■  ■•.■•,■.-'■- -rv  ■■■••  .■ 
: ..  The  following  is  a  little  example  illustrating  the  evils  of 
--overloading  engines  and  showing  its  false  economy:  On  a  cer- 
.  ■■;  tain  freight  division  of  one  of  the  largo  railroads  there  were 
■  •    1  n»  "dead  freight"  trains  moved   in   both   directions  over  the 

"'division  during  the  month  of  August  last.     This  does  not   in- 

r    '  hido  local,  fast    or  iinie  freights— nothir.g  but    "drag"   trains 

'^■:  !>' ing    considered.     Although    the    weather    <onditions    during 

"v  tills   month    are   extremely    favorable,   there   were,    during   the 

•;; month,    20    cases    of   stalling    on    hills    and    doubling,    which 

amounts  to  nearly  22  per  cent  of  the  drag  trains  nin.     It  is 

pssumed   that   doubling  a  hill   consumes,   at   a  minimum,  one 

'lour's  time.     Also,  that   if  each   train  should  hp  reduced  two 

•  nis.  or  (iO  tons,  it  would  be  enabled  to  make  an  Iiour's  better 
'ime  between  terminals.  Permitting  these  assumptions,  the 
'•••  tons  reduction  per  train  for  lift  trains  would  mean  a  total 
'"if  7.140  tons  which  must  be  handled  in  excess  of  the  trains 
ilready  considered,  and  on  the  division  in  question  this  ton- 
'lage  would  be  run  in  five  trains.  The  average  time  between 
•■' rminals  being  ten  hours,  tlieso  five  trains  would  consume  .">0 

•'iigino  hours."  The  time  saved  is  one  hour  per  train,  b.v  the 
•eduction    in    tonnage    made,    and    one    hour    saved    for    each 

louble,  as  by  the  redtiction  suggeste<l  doubling  would  l)e  abol- 
ished.    This   makes    119   and   '2i'i   hours,   a   total   of   14.')   hours. 


1 


Deducting  from  thfe  the  iiu  engine  hours  reijuired  to  handle 

'/.tae  excess   trains   leaves   a   net  saviug  of  S5  engine   hours. 

;',With   the    time  saved    nine   tiips  over   th«'   division    could    Ite 

maile,  handling  i;{.r>tiu  tons  of  freight,  this  in  excess  of  what 

"could  have  licen  carried   by   the  overloading  method;   or  the 

V time  could  have  been  spent  on  the  t'Bgines  in  tlie  roundhouse 

putting  tliem  in  better  shape.     The  saving  in  overtime,  loss  oi 

fuel   due  to  excessive  forcing  of  engine  an<J   boiler,  delays  to 

other  trains  due  to  lioubling  and  dragging  liK'se  «lead  freight 

trains  up  hills  are  not  noted  hei-e  although  they  would,  prove 

to  ue  an  important  factor  in  railway  oi»eraii<iiJ:;ieyen  if  some- 

wliat  intangible. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  ^'tfici^'iicy  of  au  engine  de 
creases  rapidly  as  the  boiler  is  forefd.  .l*rofessor  (Joss,  in  his 
experiments  on  Schenectady  No.  1  at  i'u nine  University,  ' 
demonstrated  that  up  to  al«>ul  three-foiirtlis  of  the  capa<ity  of  . 
the  boiler  the  water  evaporated  |M-r  pound  of  eoal  increased 
directly  with  the  coal  burned  per  .squar*'  foot  of  grate  area  per 
hour.  After  this  point  is  n  iicheil  th«  evapoi-aiion  falls  off 
very  rapidly.  This  is  one  of  the  poittts  not  considered  by 
oi)erating  officials  in  esrablishing  a  rating  and  should  be  a 
good  reason  for  taking  that  power  out  of  their  hands.  A 
superintendent  will  load  an  engine  $o  that  all  .she  tan  do  is  to 
drag  the  train  along,  fon  ing  the  enginee_r  tp  work  his  engine 
about  three-fourths  strok*-  over  a  gr<>ater  part  of  the  division. 
Such  work  as  tliis  eats  tip  the  roaJ  pile  unnecessarily,  it  being 
the  last  r>0  or  75  tons  whi«h  the  sHperint<'ndent  insisted  upon 
putting  in  the  train  which  compels  the  engineer  to  work  his 
engine  tineconomically. 

Another  thing  to  wliich  very  little  attention  is  paid  is  that 
of  making  projier  reduction  of  lonhage during  inclement 
weather,  whether  due  to  wind,  rain,  ice  or  snow.  As  a  rule,  no 
attention  is  paid  to  the  weather  unless  a  regular  tornado 
conies  along  and  .so  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  ilie  train- 
master or  superintendent.  ri«'net*al  managers  sIuMild  insist 
that  division  sui)erintendents  hav<>  IhelV  dispatchers  make  4|'/'/ 
I)roper  reduction  of  tonnage  in  bad  weather.  H  is  tnie  that  on  - 
most  roads  there  are  standing  orders  to  this  effe«-t.  1)ut.  like 
many  another,  they  are  usually  made,  not  to  be  enfor«-ed.  but 
to  relieve  managing  offl.cials  Of  responsibility  Jnt-awe; of 
possible  troubb\        y.    .      :.,      ,  ,  /■  %     i    .-v      i-  -.rV'"'-': .  v -^  V^   1 .     > 

Nearly  all   operating  officials  will  admH  that   there  is  no 
economy  in  overload  in,!;  engines  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
overtime  and  engine  faiUtres,  yet  they  go  tin  In  the  same  old 
way,  «loing  these  very  things.     One  rtf  the  most  siu-eessfu  1  gent-  ,  / 
eral   superintendents  in   tins   country,   utKln   takiUK:  <harge  re- 
cently of  a  new  territory,  said   to  me.   in  effect :    "My  idea   is 
this:   to  first  get  our  tjVi^ough   freight  trains  on  time  so  that 
shippers  can  count  on  getting  their  fi^igiu  as  per  our  sched- 
ule, thru  we  will  see  what  «an  be  done  in  the  way  of  tonnage.** :/■' 
In  this  connection   I   might  say  that   the  line  with   which   th** 
writer  is  connected  recently  increase<l  the  time  of  its  throitgh 
freight  trains  quite  materially  in  order  that  shippers  might  lif.-    . 
assured  of  getting  their  freipbt  when  |)roniised.       .  ■!  t  .••',?' 

The  Southern   Pacific  Railway  has  inaugurated  a  Western  of  ' 
tonnaee  rating  along  the  right  lines  by  appointing  a  tonnage    v. 
rating  committee,  composed  of  the  sui>erintendont  of  motiv*/  -.. 
power,  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  and  mechanical  engi- 
neer.    These  .centlemf  n  i-'ei  out  the  ton t>a ire  rating  sheets,  and 
all  the  superintendent   has  to  do  is  to  make  up  the  trains  in 
accordance  with  the  rate  sheet  made  otit  for  his  division.   Takr  .  t : 
ing  the  actual  rating  of  engines  otil  of  the  hands  of  tlH'  siipef-  /r/^ 
intendents  eliminatej;  to  a  great  extent  one  important   factor     ^ 
in  the  overloading  of  engines,  viz..  the  rivalry  between  divtr'L— . 
sions.   due  to  the  desire  to  make  the  best   showing.       A, 'T   -■;•.,    '--. 

The  ideal  as  well  as  the  most  eeonomieal  way  to  make  ton- 
nage rating  a  success  is  for  the  operating:  and  mei-hanical 
departments  to  work  together,  and  for  superintendents  to 
cease  trying  to  make  a  record  at  the  expense  of  the  mechani 
cal  department.  The  moment  .a  superintendent  tries  to  save 
money  iiy  saving  a  dollar  in  train  t-rewy"  wages,  by  adding  on 
tonnace  and  ther<>by  costing  the  mechanical  department  two 
dollars  in  overtime,  incr^^ased  coal  eonsuniption  anti  wear  and 
tear,  on  the  machinery  -thtitnwnio.ntliifi  hasr  erased  to  serve 
the  company's  best  interests  and  should  be  relieved. 
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STEEL    FRAME     SIDE-DOOR    SUBURBAN    PASSENGER 

CARS. 


Illinois   Centbal  Railwat. 


II. 


The  interesting  newly  designed  suburban  passenger  cars 
for  the  Illinois  Central,  which  were  described  at  length  in  our 
June,  1903,  issue  (pages  204-206),  have  recently  been  com- 
pleted and  are  to  be  immediately  placed  in  service  in  the  im- 
portant suburban  service  at  the  Chicago  terminal.  We  ar« 
permitted  to  present  photos  herewith  showing  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  this  interesting  and 
novel  design  of  car. 

The  unusual  interest  which  attaches  to  these  suburban 
passenger  cars  is  due  not  entirely  to  the  novel  mechanical 
features  developed  in  their  design  and  construction,  but  even 
more  to  the  effect  this  type  of  car  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
question  of  the  safe,  rapid  and  efficient  transportation  of  a 
dense  passenger  traffic,  and  especially  to  the  protection  against 
fire,  resulting  from  the  exclusive  use  of  steel  In  the  under- 
frame.  This  question  has  become  such  an  urgent  one  in  all 
large  cities  that  public  interest  is  immediately  concerned  in 
any  solution  that  offers  intelligent  and  practical  means  of 
relief  from  the  discomfort  and  dangers  incident  to  the  use  of 
the  end-door  type  of  car  of  wooden  construction,  which,  with 
all  its  other  disadvantages,  gives  to  the  public  the  minimum 
of  seating  accommodation,  with  the  slowest  possible  service 
in  receiving  and  discharging  passengers. 

As  indicated  in  the  above  mentioned  article,  the  English 
idea  of  a  side-door  is  used,  but  the  method  of  its  application 
is  quite  different;  and,  while  utilizing  the  side-door  principle, 
there  is  combined  with  it  all  the  advantages  of  the  central 
aisle  peculiar  to  the  American  end-door  car,  thus  producing 
a  type  of  car  having  the  advantages  of  both  systems  without 
their  disadvantages,  and  of  much  greater  seating  capacity. 

In  this  country,  with  the  steadily  increasing  density  of 
passenger  traffic  upon  railroads  having  a  suburban  business, 
and  particularly  upon  the  elevated  and  subway  lines  handling 
a  heavy  metropolitan  traffic,  the  limitations  of  the  end-door 
cars  have  become  too  plainly  apparent,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
unreasonable  detentions  of  trains  at  stations  in  discharging 
and  taking  on  passengers  during  the  rush  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing and  evening.  These  detentions  have  a  material  influence 
in  diminishing  the  earning  capacity  of  the  properties,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  occasioned  by  the 
inability  of  the  lines  to  afford  the  requisite  accommodations. 
The  remedy  usually  applied  of  increasing  the  number  of  trains 
at  such  times  does  not  afford  the  desired  relief,  for  the  reason 
that  no  improvement  can  thus  be  effected  in  the  crowding  of 
passengers  at  the  ends  of  the  cars,  with  the  incidental  strug- 
gling efforts  of  many  persons  to  gain  immediate  entrance 
through  the  narrow  gateways  and  end-doors.  The  entire  sys- 
tem is  a  defective  one  and  must  necessarily  remain  so,  as  it 
produces  a  concentration  of  passengers  at  the  ends  of  cars 
and  congests  the  passageways  whenever  the  traffic  becomes 
heavy,  and  the  congestion  continues  to  increase  with  the  den- 
sity of  traffic  until  finally  the  blockade  is  complete  and  move- 
ment ceases. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  the  remedy  lies 
in  preventing  the  formation  of  the  crowded  groups  at  the 
fnds  of  cars,  and  of  distributing  the  passengers  evenly  over 
the  entire  length  of  the  station  platform,  so  that  when  trains 
arrive  they  may  step  directly  and  conveniently  from  the  plat- 
form to  the  side-doors  of  the  cars  and  avoid  the  uneasy  move- 
ment up  and  down  the  platform  to  get  opposite  the  end  en- 
trances at  their  more  or  less  uncertain  points  of  stoppage. 
Such  distribution  can  be  effected  only  by  the  use  of  cars  hav- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  side-doors  so  that  there  is  no  choice 
of  position  on  the  station  platforms  when  awaiting  trains. 
This  result  is  obtained  only  in  these  new  cars,  which  have 
12  sliding  side-doors  on  each  side,  each  door  being  directly 
opposite  a  section  of  eight  seats  and  spaced  5  ft.  from  center  to 


center  throughout  the  length  of  the  car,  which  also  has  double 
aisles  located  on  both  sides  just  inside  of  the  doors  and  ex- 
tending the  entire  length  of  the  car. 

The  numerous  advantages  of  this  method  of  transportation 
are  shared  alike  by  the  passengers  and  the  company.  The 
absence  of  the  crowding  and  the  necessary  struggling  to  gain 
entrance  to  the  car,  and  the  nearly  double  number  of  seats 
readily  accessible  than  are  to  be  found  in  an  ordinary  car,  are 
changed  conditions  readily  appreciated  by  the  passengers,  while 
the  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  receiving  and  discharging  pas- 
sengers will  materially  facilitate  train  movement  and  increase 
the  transportation  capacity  of  the  road.  As  between  an  end- 
door  and  a  side-door  car  the  relative  quickness  of  movement 
in  receiving  and  discharging  passengers  is  represented  by  the 
relation  of  the  length  to  the  width  of  the  car  and  the  number 
of  doors  available.  In  a  car  60  ft.  in  length  with  two  end- 
doors,  passengers  may  leave  the  car  in  a  single  file  at  the  rat* 
of  one  per  second  from  each  door,  requiring  30  seconds  to 
empty  the  car,  whereas  in  a  car  10  ft.  in  width  with  12  side- 
doors,  passengers  may  leave  the  car  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
second  from  each  door,  requiring  but  5  seconds,  or  one-sixth 
of  the  time  to  discharge  the  same  number  of  passengers. 

When  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  to  the  fireproof  quali- 
ties, and  to  the  impossibility  of  telescoping  in  case  of  collision, 
it  is  considered  that  the  steel-frame  car  is  from  6,000  to  10,000 
lbs.  lighter  than  cars  of  the  same  size  of  the  standard  wooden 
construction,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  great  advance  has 
been  made  not  only  in  the  art  of  car  construction,  but  what  is 
perhaps  of  greater  importance — it  makes  possible  a  pro- 
nounced improvement  in  the  methods  of  passenger  transporta- 
tion. 

This  new  type  of  car  is  the  result  of  careful  study,  based 
upon  long  experience  in  the  handling  of  a  large  suburban  traf- 
fic on  the  part  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Sullivan,  assistant  second  vice- 
president,  and  of  Mr.  William  Renshaw,  superintendent  of 
machinery,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  who  have  designed 
the  many  original  features  embodied  in  these  new  cars,  and  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  information.  Further  interest- 
ing details  of  the  cars  will  appear  in  our  next  month's  issue. 
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LOCOMOTIVE   DRAFT   APPLIANCES. 


Report  by  Professor  W.  F.  M.  Goss. 


>    XIX. 


(Comitided  from  Page  304.) 


The  stacks  and  nozzles  experimented  upon  are  shown  uy 
Fig.  107.  The  stack  was  made  of  sheet  iron  in  such  form  as  to 
slide  within  one  of  the  bases  which  had  been  used  in  connection 
with  the  previous  work.  Set  screws  inserted  around  the  lower 
part  of  the  base  assisted  in  centering  the  stack,  and  after 
each  adjustment  in  height,  the  joint  between  the  stack  and 
the  base  was  carefully  packed  to  avoid  leakage.  In  its  highest 
position  the  top  of  this  stack  was  at  the  same  point  as  that 
reached  by  the  "D"  stack  employed  in  experiments  with  out- 
side stacks.  The  length  of  the  straight  portion  was  constant 
and  equal  to  58  ins.,  the  total  length  including  the  flaring  por- 
tion at  the  lower  end  being  64  ins.  In  the  course  of  the  ex- 
periments, the  position  of  this  stack  was  changed  from  the 
highest,  as  shown,  to  positions  10,  20  and  30  ins.  lower,  bring- 
ing its  upper  end  to  a  position  agreeing  with  the  top  of  the 
outside  stacks  C,  B  and  A,  respectively.  It  should  be  noted  that 
throughout  the  experiments,  the  total  length  of  the  stack  tube 
remained  unchanged,  and  also,  that  no  change  was  made  in  the 
flaring  portion  at  the  bottom. 

The  use  of  an  inside  stack  pre-supposes  a  low  nozzle,  and 
for  this  reason,  three  heights  of  nozzle  only  were  experimented 
upon,  namely.  No.  3  nozzle,  the  tip  of  which  is  on  the  center 
of  the  boiler;  No.  2  nozzle,  the  tip  of  which  is  5  ins.  lower;  and 
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Illinois   Ckxtual  Railway.^: 


II. 


The  interpsting  newly  desij^ned  suburban  passenger  cars 
::6r  the  Illinois  Central,  \vhi«-h  were  described  at  length  in  our 

. lune,  1903,  issue  (pages  204-20«;),  have  recently  been  com- 
•leted  and  are  to  be  inimedialely  placed  in  service  in  the  im- 
.torlant  suburban  service  at  the  Chicago  terminal.  We  art 
;>crniitted  to  present  photos  herewith  showing  the  general  ap- 
!>earaiice  of  the  exterior  and  interior  o£  this  interesting  and 
uorel  design  of  car. 

The  unusual  interest  which  attaches  to  these  suburban 
liassenger  cars  is  due  not  entirely  to  the  novel  mechanical 
features  developed  in  their  design  and  construction,  but  even 
more  to  the  effect  this  type  of  car  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
(piestion  of  the  safe,  rapid  and  efficient  transportation  of  a 
(lense  passenger  traffic,  and  especially  to  the  protection  against 
fire,  resulting  from  the  exclusive  use  of  steel  in  the  under- 
frame.  This  question  has  become  such  an  urgent  one  in  all 
large  cities  that  public  interest  is  immediately  concerned  in 
any  solution  that  offers  intelligent  and  practical  means  of 
relief  from  the  discomfort  and  dangers  incident  to  the  use  of 
the  end-door  type  of  car  of  wooden  construction,  which,  with 
all  its  other  disadvantages,  gives  to  the  public  the  minimum 
iif  seating  accommodation,  with  the  slowest  possible  service 
in  receiving  and  discharging  passengers.  ^ 

>;Aa  indicated  in  tb.e  above  mentioned  article,  the  English 
idea  of  a  side-door  is  used,  but  the  method  of  its  application 
is  quite  different;  and.  while  utilizing  the  siile-door  principle, 
there  is  combined  with  it  all  the  advantages  of  the  central 
aisle  peculiar  to  the  American  end-door  car,  thus  producing 
a  type  of  car  having  the  advantages  of  both  systems  without 
their  disadvantages,  and  of  much  greater  seating  capacity. 

In    this    country,    with    the    steladily    increasing    density    of 
passenger  traffic  upon   railroads  having  a  suburban   business, 
and  particularly  upon  the  elevated  and  subway  lines  handling  y. 
a  heavy  metropolitan  traffic,  the   limitations  of  the  end-door  :' 
cars  have  become  too  plainly  apparent,  as  demonstrated  by  the  v; 
unreasonable  detentions  of  trains  at  stations  in  discharging  ,' 
and  taking  on  pas.sengers  during  the  rush  hours  of  the  morn-  -J 
ing  and  evening.     These  detentions  have  a  material   influeni  e  .^ 
in  <liminishing  the  earning  capacity  of  the  properties:,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  occasioned  by  the 
inability  of  the  lines  to  afford  tlie  requisite  accommodations..,. 
The  remedy  usually  applied  of  increasing  the  numkcr  of  trains 
at  such  times  does  not  afford  the  desired  relief,  for  the  reason 
ihat  no  improvement  can  thus  be  effected  in  the  crowding  of  " 
passengers  at  the  ends  of  the  cars,  with  the  incidental  strug- 
gling  efforts   of   many   persons    to   gain    immediate   entrance 
through  the  narrow  gateways  and  end-doors.     The  entire  sys- 
tem is  a  defoctive  one  and  must  necessarily  remain  so,  as  it 
produces  a  concent ratio'-i   of  passengers  at  the  ends  of  oars 
and   congests  the   pa.ssageways   whenever   the  traffic   becomes 
heavy,  and  the  congestion  continues  to  increase  with  the  den- 
sity of  traffic  until  finally  the  blockade  is  complete  a»d  move- 
ment ceases.   ',■''■'":.:■'■■'''■'•''■       ■'  '    -i'^'     ■■■-■"■■■-■;•'■:'•' -'.V:;-:.' v  •'.' 

ivv  In  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  the  remedy  lies 
1n  preventing  the  formation  of  the  crowded  groups  at  the 
•■nds  of  cars,  anrl  of  distributing  the  i)assengers  evenly  over 
'lie  entire  length  of  the  station  iilatform,  so  that  when  trains 
arrive  they  may  step  directly  and  conveniently  from  the  plat- 
form to  the  side-doors  of  the  cars  and  avoid  the  uneasy  move- 
luent  up  and  down  the  platform  to  get  opposite  the  end  en- 
iran<es  at  their  more  or  less  uncertain  points  of  .stoppage 
>^iich  distribution  can  be  effected  only  by  the  Use  of  cars  hav- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  side-doors  so  that  there  is  no  choice 
of  position  on  the  station  platforms  when  awaiting  (rains. 
This   re.milt    is  obtained   only    in   these  new   cars,  which    have 

^^?  sliding  side-doors  on  each  side,  each  door  being  directly 
opposite  a  section  of  eight  seats  and  spaced  5  ft.  from  center  to 


center  throughout  the  length  of  the  car,  which  also  has  double 
aisles  located  on  lioth  sides  just  inside  of  the  doors  and  ex- 
tending the  entire  length  of  the  car. 

The  nunierous  advantages  of  this  method  of  transportation 
are  shared  alike  by  the  passengers  and  the  company.  The 
absence  of  the  crowding  and  the  necessary  struggling  to  gain 
entrance  to  the  car,  an<i  tht  nearly  double  number  of  seats 
readily  accessible  than  aw  \o  \w  found  in  an  ordinary  car.  are 
changed  conditions  rea<lily  appre*iated  by  the  passengers,  while 
tlio  lapidity  ot"  the  uiovenient  of  rei-eiving  and  discharging  pas- 
sengers will  materially  facilitate  train  movement  and  increase 
tlie  transportation  capacity  of  the  road.  As  between  an  end- 
door  and  a  side-door  car  the  relative  quickness  of  movement 
in  receiving  ami  discharging  passengers  is  represented  by  the 
relation  of  the  length  to  the  width  of  the  car  and  the  number 
of  doors  available.  -In  a  car  (JU  ft.  in  length  with  two  end-  ' 
doors,  passengers  may  leave  the  car  in  a  single  file  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  second  from  each  door,  requiring  30  seconds  to 
empty  the  «'ar,  whereas  in  a  tar  10  ft.  in  width  with  12  side- 
doors,  passengers  may  leave  the  car  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
second  from  each  door,  requiring  but  5  seconds,  or  one-sixth 
of  the  time  to  discharge  the  same. number  of  passengers.       v- fr 

When  in  ad<lition  to  these  advantages,  to  the  fireproof  quali- 
ties, and  to  the  impossibility  of  telescoping  in  case  of  collision, 
it  is  considered  that  the  steel-frame  car  is  from  G.OOO  to  lU.OOO 
lbs.  lighter  than  cars  of  the  same  size  of -the  standard  wooden  - 
construction,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  great  advance  has 
been  made  not  only  in  the  art  of  car  construction,  but  what  is 
perhaps  of  greater  importance — it  makes  possible  a  pro- 
nounced improvement  in  the  methods  of  passenger  transporta- 
tion.;^ :.;>■■'•■;.;.■-=;•.•.-■;, -v.       -    _;  r/i' ■;:.:.,■;:::,   .,      ■  v^: ■•■•"■'  :^V'  ■;''^'^'vT./-"^ 

This  new  type  of  <'ar  Ss  the  result  of  «-arefuT  study,  l)a8«»d 
upon  long  experience  in  the  handling  of  a  large  sulnirban  traf- 
fic on  the  part  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Sullivan,  assistant  second  vice- 
president,  and  of  Mr.  William  Renshaw,  superintendent  of 
machinery,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  who  have  designed 
the  many  original  features  embodied  in  these  new  cars,  and  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  information.  Further  interest- 
ing details  of  the  cars  will  appear  in  our  next  month's  issue.   >,'- 
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.The  stacks  and  nozzles  experimented  jipon  are  shown  uy 
Fig.  107.  The  stac  k  was  made  (jf  sheet  iron  in  such  form  as  to 
slide  within  one  of  the  lia.s«>s  which  had  been  used  in  connection 
with  the  previous  woik.  Set  screws  inserted  around  Ihf  lowt-r 
l»art  of  the  base  assisted  in  centering  the  stack,  and  after 
ea<h  adjustment  in  height,  the  joint  between  the  stack  and 
the  base  was  c-aicfully  packc^d  to  avoid  leakage,  in  its  highest 
position  the  top  of  this  stack  was  at  the  samc>  point  as  that 
reached  by  the ."D"^  stark  emplojetl  in  experiments  with  out- 
sixle  stack.s.  The  length  of  the  straight  portion  was  «-4>nstanl 
and  tfiual  to  .'S  ins.,  tlie  total  length  including  the  llaring  por- 
tion at  the  lower  end  being  til  ins.  In  the  course  of  Hio  ex- 
periments, the  jMLsition  of  this  stack  was  changed  from  the 
highest,  as  shown,  to  positions  16.  20  and  .SO  ins.  lower,  bring- 
ing its  upper  end  to  a  position  agre^Mng  with  the  top  of  the 
outside  stacks  C.  M  and  \.  respectively.  It  should  be  noted  that 
throughout  the  experiments,  the  total  l<ngth  of  the  stack  tube 
remained  unchanged,  and  al.so.  that  no  change  was  made  in  tin* 
flaring  portion  at  the  bottom.  .;  >  .;;       .  ;•     ..  -  -.'^v    ---;■• 

The  use  of  an  insitle  stack  pre-snipposes  a  low  nrtzzle.  and 
for  this  reason,  three  heights  of  nozzle  only  were  «'xpcM'imeiited 
u))on.  namely.  No.  3  nozzle,  the  tip  of  which  is  on  the  center 
of  the  boiler;  N<».  2  nozzle,  the  tip  of  whii  h  is  5  ins.  lower;  and 
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the  exhaust  nozzle  and  the  base  of  tie  stack  when  the  latter  is 
in  its  highest  (D)  position,  is  the  same  as  that  between  the 
lowest  exhaust  nozzle  and  the  base  of  the  stack  whea  the 
latter  was  in  its  position  (C).  It  appears,  however,  that  not- 
withstanding this  agreement  between  the  relative  position  of 
tip  and  base  of  stack,  draft  values  are  higher  for  the  higher 
tip  (Fig.  110).  Again,  with  this  tip  and  the  third  position  of 
the  stack  (B)  we  have  the  same  relative  position  of  tip  and 
stack  as  existed  between  the  lowest  nozzle  and  the  lowest  posi- 
tion of  stack  (A),  so  that,  if  much  depends  upon  the  relative 
position  of  stack  and  tip  B,  results  in  Fig.  110  should  agree 
with  the  A  results  in  Fig.  108,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  a  rather  close  agreement  in  these  results.  Finally,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  with  the  highest  tip  and  the  lowest  stack, 
when  the  tip  is  well  into  the  body  of  the  stack  (position  A, 
Fig.  107),  draft  values  are  less  satisfactory  than  under  any 
other  condition.  ,^. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  these  results  is' 
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No.  1  nozzle,  the  tip  of  which  is  10  ius.  lower.  Tests  were 
made  in  connection  with  each  height  of  nozzle  for  each  posi- 
tion of  the  stack.  Only  one  diameter  of  stack  was  experi- 
mented upon.  The  results  obtained  for  speeds  of  20,  30,  40.  iO 
and  60  miles,  respectively,  are  given  in  Tables  VI.  to  XIII., 
inclusive,  and  are  shown  graphically  in  Figs.  108,  109  and  110. 
Referring  first  to  Fig.  108,  representing  results  obtained  from 
the  lowest  nozzle,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  draft  was  best  when 
the  stack  was  at  its  highest  point,  and  that  it  diminished  as 
the  stack  was  lowered,  until  in  the  process  of  lowering  the 
stack,  its  lower  edge  approached  very  close  to  the  exhaust 
nozzle.  For  the  lowest  position  of  the  stack,  for  which  but  a 
trifle  more  than  an  inch  intervened  between  the  lower  edge  of 
the  stack  and  the  top  of  the  nozzle,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
draft  value.  Fig.  109,  showing  the  results  obtained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  No.  2  nozzle  which,  for  the  lowest  position  of  the 
stack,  is  actually  inside  of  the  stack  itself,  gives  results  some- 
what similar.  Fig.  110  is  perhaps  most  interesting  in  com- 
parison with  Fig.  108.  In  Fig.  110,  the  exhaust  nozzle  is  on  the 
center  line  of  the  boiler,  and  the  distance  between  the  top  of 


to  the  effect  that  in  changing  the  amount  which  the  stack  pro- 
jects, it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  a  constant  stack  efficiency 
by  allowing  the  stack  to  project  into  the  boiler  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  reduction  in  its  outside  length. 

We  may  next  inquire  whether  there  is  any  advantage  in  al- 
lowing the  stack  to  project  inside  the  boiler,  as  compared  with 
results  obtained  with  varying  lengths  of  stack  outside.  For-.. 
this  study,  reference  should  be  made  to  Figs.  Ill,  ll"2  and  113, 
upon  which  are  plotted  results  obtained  at  a  speed  of  40  miles 
an  hour;  first,  from  the  sliding  stack;  second,  from  a  straight 
stack  of  the  same  diameter  and  of  a  height  equal  to  the  out- 
side projection  of  the  sliding  stack;  third,  from  the  best  re- 
sults obtained  from  any  straight  stack  of  the  height  specified, 
the  diameter  agreeing,  or  not  agreeing  with  that  of  the  sliding 
stack;  and,  fourth,  the  best  results  obtained  from  a  tapered 
stack  of  the  several  heights  specified,  regardless  of  its  diame- 
ter. To  properly  interpret  these  results,  one  needs  to  con- 
struct, either  actually  or  mentally,  a  picture  of  the  stack  con- 
ditions applying  in  each  case.  It  will  be  of  general  interest  to 
note  that  the  outside  straight  stacks  experimented  upon  were 
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i,v..t  sufficiently  large  for  results  of  maximum  efficiency  except 
ioc  the  very  shortest  length  employed.  In  view  of  this  fact 
i  ,d  in  view,  also,  of  the  fact  that  the  straight  stack  of  the 
t  rae  diameter  when  used  in  the  B,  C  and  D  heights  did  not 
g^ve  as  good  results  as  straight  stacks  of  greater  diameter,  i* 
i;'ay  be  questioned  whether  the  diameter  of  the  sliding  stack 
V  ;is  well  chosen  for  maximum  results.  It  is  clear,  however, 
t;,at  the  results  as  shown  by  Figs.  Ill  to  113  do  not  constitute 

strong  argument  for  the  inside  stack,  since  better  results  are 
oiitained  for  straight  stacks  of  the  same  diameter  when  the 
.:,tter  are  of  short  length,  and  since  it  is  shown  to  be  easily 
]ijssible  to  so  proportion  the  diameter  and  length  of  an  out- 
::ide  stack,  even  when  the  projecting  heights  are  necessarily 
.'^mall,  as  to  give  better  results  than  those  representing  the 
•  aside  stack. 

While  the  conclusion  thus  presented  seems  to  be  fairly  justi- 
fied by  the  experimental  data,  it  should  not  be  accepted  as 
ionclusive.  The  problem  of  the  inside  stack  is  one  of  many 
variables.  The  work  already  accomplished  hardly  does  more 
than  to  suggest  the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  reaching  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  Before  the  inside  stack  can  be  solved, 
much  attention  will  need  to  be  given  to  its  form  at  the  lower 
end.  .  .   ^  • .  >^^':., 

It  should  further  be  noiked  that  it  Is  the  practice  of  many 
roads  using  inside  stacks  to  construct  a  false  top  to  the  smoke- 
box,  thereby  imposing  such  conditions  as  to  make  the  stack 
in  effect  entirely  an  outside  stack.  This  is  a  condition  which 
Bhould  be  embraced  by  a  further  study  of  the  subject,  and  until 
experiments  can  be  conducted,  which  can  involve  as  liberal  a 
plan  as  that  which  has  now  been  completed  upon  outsid* 
stacks,  it  will  be  rather  unsafe  to  predict  performance.  Mean- 
time, the  writer  would  say  that  his  discussion  before  the  Mas- 
ter Mechanics'  Association  in  June  concerning  the  advantages 
of  the  inside  stack,  which  was  based  upon  a  preliminary  and 
altogether  superficial  study  of  the  data,  seems  not  to  have  been 
entirely  justified. 

IEditor's  Notk. — At  this  point  the  report  was  interrupted 
in  order  to  present  the  formulae  in  the  June  issue.] 

SECTION    IX. 

50.  Acknowledgments. — Having  now  completed  the  de- 
scription of  this  research  it  is  fitting  that  some  specific  men- 
tion be  made  of  those  who  have  been  concerned  with  its  ad- 
vancement. The  locomotive  laboratory  of  Purdue  University 
was  installed  primarily  for  the  instruction  of  students.  As 
It  is  an  expensive  plant  to  operate,  and  as  the  trustees  of 
Purdue  have  had  but  little  money  which  could  be  used  In 
meeting  laboratory  expenses,  it  has  been  found  impracticable 
to  keep  the  plant  continuously  occupied.  It  has  in  fact  been 
idle  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  time  throughout  its 
eleven  years'  existence.  Being  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  results  which  are  to  be  obtained  by  its  use,  the 
undersigned  has  made  repeated  efforts  to  prolong  its  working 
periods.  When,  therefore,  the  American  Engineer  proposed 
an  important  research,  with  a  pledge  covering  the  cost  of 
same,  its  offer  was  promptly  and  gladly  accepted.  The  research 
contemplated  has  long  since  been  finished  and  all  results 
have  now  been  published.  Viewing  the  undertaking  as  one  of 
scientific  achievement,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  part  has  been 
taken  by  the  American  Engineer,  and  It  Is  to  this  journal, 
therefore,  that  formal  acknowledgment  should  first  be  made. 
Not  only  has  the  American  Engineer  supplied  funds  sufficient 
to  meet  all  ordinary  expenses  incident  to  the  active  operation 
of  Purdue's  locomotive  laboratory  for  the  larger  part  of  a 
year,  but  it  has  opened  its  columns  to  a  long  and  somewhat 
technical  report,  reproducing  with  a  lavish  hand  all  flguret 
and  diagrams  which  have  been  submitted  for  Its  consideration. 

It  is  fitting,  also,  that  reference  be  made  to  the  indulgence 
extended  by  the  editor  of  the  American  Engineer.  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  difficulties  were  encountered  which 
could  not  have  been  foreseen.  The  undertaking  was  not  of 
sufficient  extent  to  warrant  an  increase  in  the  permanent 
staff  of  the  laboratory  nor  has  it  been  practicable  to  employ 
outside  expert  assistance.  As  a  consequence,  the  work  was 
entirely  assumed  by  an  organization  previously  heavily  loaded 


with  routine  work,  upon  some  members  of  which  the  burden 
has  borne  heavily,  with  the  result  that  while  the  tests  were 
run  with  reasonable  promptness,  the  task  of  summarizing 
data  and  formulating  the  report  proceeded  more  slowly,  so 
slowly,  in  fact,  that  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  between  th« 
Initial  steps  of  the  experiments  and  the  completion  of  the 
concluding  portion  of  this  report  While  the  editor  has  not 
complained,  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  justification 
for  such  delay  except  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  nece&sitis.'j 
of  the  situation.  -  o^t^-J:' 

It  is  but  proper  to  mention,  also,  that  while  the  American 
Engineer  proposed  and  executed,  and  has  done  this  most  lib- 
erally, the  authorities  of  the  university,  also,  in  prescribing 
the  conditions  under  which  the  tests  were  to  proceed  have  in 
effect  made  important  contributions  to  its  progress.  To  the 
trustees  of  Purdue  University,  therefore,  much  credit  Is  due. 

The  undersigned  is  especially  indebted  to  Prof.  Edward  E. 
Reynolds,  under  whose  immediate  direction  the  work  of  tho 
laboratory  was  carefully  and  vigorously  advanced,  and  who, 
more  than  any  other,  has  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  sum- 
marizing data,  and  in  drafting  portions  of  the  report;  also,  tw 
Professor  William  Forsyth,  who,  while  associated  with  th«» 
university,  gave  generous  attention  to  all  matters  of  Resign, 
and  whose  special  study  of  existing  stacks,  as  presented  in  a 
section  of  this  report,  is  elsewhere  acknowledged.  Credit  ia 
also  due  members  of  the  senior  class  of  "  '02"  in  the  depart- 
ment of  mechanical  engineering,  who,  as  expert  observers, 
assisted  In  manning  the  laboratory,  and  especially  to  Messrs. 
E.  Brock,  L.  Huxtable,  J.  P.  Cook  and  J.  C.  McGrath,  who 
presented  graduating  theses  covering  some  portion  of  the  In- 
vestigation, the  result  of  whose  labors  has  been  of  material 
aid  to  the  undersigned  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

Others  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  work, 
but  who  perhaps  have  rendered  their  aid  more  directly  to 
the  American  Engineer  than  to  the  undersigned,  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany, by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Marshall,  general  super- 
intendent, in  supplying  the  experimental  stacks  and  nozzles; 
the  Snow  Steam  Pump  Works  in  supplying  oil-feeding  device; 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  the  loan  of  oil  tank  and  for 
courtesy  in  connection  with  supplying  fuel  oil;  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Hender- 
son, superintendent  of  motive  power,  for  supplying  oil  burner; 
and  the  Claybourne  Oil  Burner  Company,  1770  Old  Colony 
Building,  Chicago,  111.,  for  supplying  oil  burner.     ■, 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  F.  M.  Goss. 

Engineering  Laboratory,  Purdue  University,  Jan.  10,  1903. 

^El)lT<)K■^s  Note. — This  is  the  conclusion  ot  the  report  by  Pro- 
fessor Goss  and  completes  the  record  of  the  tests  up  to  date. 


OIL-BURNING  PASSENGER   LOCOMOTIVE. 


Vauclain  Compounp  4 — 4 — 2  Type. 


SOUTHERN    PA.CiriC    RAILWAY. 


This  is  the  first  locomotive  of  the  4 — 4 — 2,  or  Atlantic, 
type  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  having  the  main 
road  connected  to  the  leading  driving  wheels.  The  wheel 
base  for  the  locomotive  alone  is  31  ft.  ^Vj  ins.,  which  is  longer 
than  that  of  any  other  four-coupled  locomotive  in  our  record. 
Its  total  wheel  base  of  locomotive  and  tender  is  65  ft.  5V4  Ins., 
which  is  more  than  3  ft.  longer  than  the  wheel  base  of  the 
two  enormous  decapods  of  the  Santa  Fe.  The  new  Southern 
Pacific  engine  has  a  Vanderbilt  firebox,  arranged  for  burn- 
ing oil  and  containing  a  departure  in  the  form  of  a  water 
leg  at  the  back  end  of  the  firebox.  The  back  end  of  the 
boiler  tapers  sharply  to  the  back  head,  whereby  considerable 
weight  is  saved  and  the  cab  is  made  more  roomy.  This  road 
has  adopted  semi-circular  tanks  for  the  tenders  of  oil-burn- 
ing engines.  The  one  shown  in  the  engraving  carries  7,300 
gals,  of  water  and  3,300  gals,  of  oil.     The  construction  of 
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NEW  OIL-BURNING   PASSENGER   LOCOMOTIVE. — SOUTHERN   PACIFIC   RA    ILWAY. 
VAUCLAIN    COMPOUND. — 4-4-2    TYPE. 


these  tenders  was  illustrated  in  this  journal  in  November, 
1902,  page  350.  The  wheel  base  of  this  tender  is  24  ft.  4  ins. 
The  tractive  power  as  a  compound  is  21,690  lbs.,  and  with 
the  starting  valve  open  it  is  increased  to  24,000  lbs.  The 
following  are  the  ratios  or  capacity  factors,  and  the  appended 
table  presents  the  leading  dimensions: 

RATIOS. 

Heating  surface    to  volume  of  high-pressure  cylinder.  .  = 531. 

Tractive   weight   to   heating   surface = 33.6 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive  effort = 4.71 

Trat-tive  effort     to  heating  surface =. 7.14 

Tractive  effort  X  diameter  of  drivers  to  heating  surface  = 564. 

Heating   surface   to  tractive    effort = 14% 

Total   weight   to   heating   surface = 65.8 

4 — 4 — 2  Type  Passenger  Locomotive. 
Southern  Pacific  Railway. 

Gauge   . . . v/*..;^,.vv. 4  ft.  8i^   Ins. 

Cylinder 15  ins.  and  25  ins.  x  28  ins. 

Valve Balanced  piston 

Boiler — Type Wagon    top 

Material    Steel 

Diameter   66  ins. 

Thickness  of  Sheets 11-16  and   %    in. 

Working   pressure 200    lbs. 

Fuel    Oil 

Firebox — Material    Steel   Vanderbilt 

Length   121  ins. 

Diameter   63  %    ins. 

Thickness  of  tube  sheets i^    in. 

Tubes — Material     Steel.     Wire  gauge,  125  mm. 

Number    346 

Diameter   2   ins. 

Length   16  ft. 

Heating  Surface — Firebox 155   sq.   ft. 

Tubes 2.883  sq.  ft. 

Total    3,038  sq.  ft. 

Driving  Wheels — Diameter  outside 79  ins. 

Diameter  of  center 72   ins. 

Journals   9  x  12  ins. 

Engine  Truck  Wheels    (Front) — Diameter 36%    ins. 

Journals 6  x  10  ins. 

Trailing  Wheels — Diameter    54 14    Ins. 

Journals   8Vi  x  12  ins. 

Wheel  Base — Driving 6  ft.  10  ins. 


Rigid 15  ft.  10  ins. 

Total  engine 31  ft.  3Mi   ins. 

Total  engine  and  tender 65  ft.  5  %  ine. 

Weight — On  driving  wheels 102,190  lbs. 

On   truck,   front 61,620   lbs. 

On  trailing  wheels 36,220  lbs. 

Total  engine 200,030  lbs. 

Total  engine  and  tender About  340,000  lbs. 

Tank — Capacity Water,  7,300  gals. ;    oil,  3,300  gals. 

Tender — Wheels Number,  8  ;    diameter,  33%   ins. 

Journals   5*^  x  10  ins. 


MACHINE    TOOL    PROGRESS. 


Feeds  and  Drives. 


IX. 


BY    C.    W.    OUERT. 


Another  interesting  variable-speed  driving  mechanism  for  a 
radial  drill  is  illustrated  in  this  article.  The  Mueller  Machine 
Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  appreciated  the  im- 
portance of  providing  a  wide  range  of  speeds  for  the  drive 
upon  their  drill,  the  result  being  the  interesting  variable- 
speed  device  described  below.  By  means  of  this  mechanism 
and  the  spindle  back-gear  the  operator  of  the  Mueller  radial 
has  at  his  command  a  range  of  16  different  speeds,  all  easily 
obtainable. 

The  new  speed-box  is  illustrated  in  the  engraving,  Fig  44, 


FIG    44. — VIEW   OF  THE   SPEED   BOX    APPLIED   IN   CONJUNCTION   WITH 
AN  ELECTRIC  DRIVE  TO  THE  MUELLER  RADIAL  DRILL. 


FIG.  46. END  VIEW  OF  HEAD  UPON  ARM,   SHOWING 

FBICTIQN-PLATE  FEEDING   MECHANISM. 
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c  1  the  opposite  page,  in  which  the  drive  snown  for  the  drill  is 
a  1  electric  motor  operating  through  a  gear  train  enclosed  in  a 
ci  ;st-proof  case.  The  general  view  of  the  Mueller  radial.  Fig. 
4  ,  below,  does  not  show  the  new  speed-box  applied.  The 
J'  inciple  upon  which  the  variable-speed  mechanism  operates 

made  clear  in  the  drawing  reproduced  at  the  right.  Fig  45. 

The  driving  shaft  for  this  mechanism  is  shaft,  A,  and  the 
:,  livery  shaft,  driving  the  drill  is  shaft,  C,  shaft,  B,  being  an 
i  termediate.     Upon  shaft.  A,  are  mounted  loosely  the  four 
^  ars,  E,  F,  G  and  H,  upon  each 
pf    which    gears    is    mounted    a    - 
tiiction  clutch  for  driving  from   - 
llie    shaft.      These    loose    gears 
mesh    with    gears,    I,   J,   K   and    .^ 
1;,    respectively,    which    are    all  ; 
Keyed    upon    shaft,    B,    so    that": 
whenever  a  gear  on  shaft.  A,  is  ■ 
thrown    in    clutch,    shaft,    B,    is!";: 
driven  at  a  different  speed;  this S* 
provides  four  speeds.     Then,  as  / 
may  be  seen  from  the  end  view, 
the   drive    is   made   from    shaft,   - 
B    to    C,    either    through    gears,  ■.':■' 
K-N,     or     through     gear     train, .' 
l.-P-Q-M,      according      as      fric-     "    " 
tion  clutch,  U,  is  thrown  to  the  left  or  the  right, 
eight  speeds  available  in  the  speed-box. 

The  friction  clutches  controlling  the  four  gears  on  shaft,  A, 
are  operated  by  the  two  lever  handles,  R,  outside,  which  shift 
the  wedges,  T-T,  by  means  of  trunnions,  S.  These  clutches 
are  of  the  spring  ring  type,  insuring  smoothness  of  action  in 
starting.  The  small  lever  shown  on  the  front  of  the  box  is 
for  the  purpose  of  locking  either  one  of  the  levers,  R,  while 
the  other  is  in  use.  this  being  to  prevent  the  accidental  throw- 
ing of  two  gears  in  clutch  on  shaft.  A,  at  the  same  time.  The 
numbers,  1,  2,  3  and  4,  on  the  case  indicate  the  positions  to 
which  the  levers,  R,  must  be  thrown  for  the  various  speeds 
available  thereby,  1  being  the  fastest  and  4  th^  slowest  speed 
of  that  group. 

Friction  clutch,  U,  which  governs  the  tw 
rlso  UvSed  for  starting  and  stopping  the  di' 

controlled     f 
starting     lev 
the   loose  i; 
the     c 
ing    table 


Plan  view.  Sertton  through  Shafts  A  and  B. 


KK;.    45. — DETAILS    OF    THE    VABIABLE-SPEED    MECHANISM   FOB   THE    MIELLEB  BADIAL  DBILL. 


This  makes 


speed  ranges,  is 

indie.     It  is 

tside    by    a 

tending    from 

hown  encircling 

above    the    swing- 

which    ring    engages 

with  rod,  X,  shown  in  the  draw- 


ing. As  this  ring  is  turned,  sleeve,  W,  is  turned  and  by  a 
pinion  at  its  lower  end  moves  rack,  Y,  and,  with  it,  rod,  V. 
Thus,  as  the  ring  is  thrown  to  the  right  or  left,  either  the 
slow  or  fast  train  of  gears  is  clutched  to  shaft,  C,  by  U. 

Another  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  mechanism  is  that  of 
a  double-throw  train  of  gears  between  gears,  L  and  M,  by 
means  of  which  a  reversal  of  motion  is  permitted.  These  gears 
are  carried  on  a  tumbler  as  is  made  clear  in  the  end  view. 
Normally  the  drive  is  through  L-P-Q-M,  but  by  shifting  the 
tumbler  handle,  gears  P-Q  are  lifted  up  and  gear,  O,  dropped 
into  mesh  with  L,  making  the  drive  through  L-O-M.  This  is 
a  very  convenient  method  of  reversal  for  use  in  tapping,  etc. 

The  starting  lever  is  also  used  to  contrjol  the  power  raising 


i'lG.   48. — GE-XEUAL   VIEW   OF   THE   MUELLEB  RADIAL  DBUX. 


11(J.    47. — KEAB   VltiW    OF   HEAi>  JUl*OX    ARM,    SUOWIXG    DETAILS. 

and  lowering  of  the  arm,  as  well  as  the  stopping  and  starting 
of  any  of  the  entire  range  of  speeds.  When  this  clutch  is 
thrown  out  the  lower  driving  shafts,  A  and  B.  are  the  only 
ones  in  motion,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  wear. 

The  variable-speed  feeding  device  used  upon  the  Mueller 
radial  is  a  friction  plate  and  disc,  the  location  of  which  la 
made  plain  in  Figs.  46  and  47.  The  friction  disc  is  easily 
moved  across  the  plate  for  changes  of  feeding  speed,  which 
may  be  made  when  the  drill  spindle  is  in  operation.  By 
moving  the  disc  from  the  center  to  the  rim  of  the  plate,  feeds 
from  0  to  .023  in.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  drive  for  the  automatic  feed  is  made  through  a 
jaw  clutch  on  the  shaft  carrying  the  worm  which  drives  the 
gear  on  the  feed  shaft. 
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JJtW   qiK-Ul  U.Ni.\ti    I'AS.SK.Nt.KH    I.OC(iM()TI\  K. — sol  TIIKRN 
^      .        "  '  VAICLAIX    COMfOlND. —  4-4-1^    TYI'E. 


TAciFic  n\  iKWAy.i  •■■-■;. 


these   tenders   was   illustraud   iu   this  journal   in  November, 

.  iyo2,  page  350.    The  wheel  base  oi'  this  tender  is  24  ft.  4  ins. 

'^:  ,  The  traitive  power  as  a  compound  is  21,090  lbs.,  and  with 

the   .starting   valvo   op«iu    it    is   increased    to   24,000    lbs.      The 

following  are  the  ratios  or  capaiity  factors, .and  the  appended 

table  presents  the  leading  dimensions:  V. 

:.  ■■-■■~.--.' -.>.;■".•  >>■.".  ^-'-  RATIOS.      .\-c',-  '    ■^..'  ■.;-.l  .■^■•v.  .;> 


RiKid  •...' J  .vi . ; .  ^  .•'» 

Total  tiiniito 

Tofiil  »ii(j;iiH'  and  ti-ndor.  . 
\V<-i>;hf  -  Oil  (Iriviiis  wliopls. 

f  )ii   t  nil  k.    fri>iit 

On  f  railiiiK  wlu-vls.  ....  ... 

Total  cTiKiiio .V. 

Total  I'liiiiiu'  and  tondcr.., 

T.iiik      Caiiaiity 

Tviidtr—  WlRi'lh. .  .......  .  . 

:  Journals    ....,'...,  .i- '"i- 


~.» .. -i.. v.'...". i. "%.-«'...'..  15  ft.   10  ins.  . 
..-.,>.....:  ..V. *■►.;!!..  .31   ft.  314   ins. 

, •.■ ,  . .'  .;■'■. .  i  . i  .-.  •  .1. . .  .  t>5  ft.  5  \i  ins. -^ 

,-.  :,. ; ; ;  Six^.:-^.: :'.  , . . . .  1 02.190  lbs. 

.-...s.^;:.  .^ :..:/.  V......  .fil.C20  lbs. ' 

.':...;.......:..> 36.220  lbs.  ^ 

:  ;v :.  < . ;:; 200.030  ibs. 

,  .  .  .............  About   .340.000  lbs.  , 

.\Vat<r.  7. :?(•<»  sals.;    oil.  3,300  khIk. 
. .  .  . NuuibtT,  b:    dianitter.  33'.^   ins. 

. ,  ...v> 5>/i   X  10  in.< 


.  aa.G  • 

.      4.71 
.      7.14 
.5»»4. 
.    l*% 
...  «6.8 


tlpatin^  .«urfaco    to  volunn'  of  hii{h-i>ri  s.-uro  cylludoi".  .  ±r  ^ .:.'. 

Traitivo   w<'iKlit    to    liiatiiii;    surface =:  .  .■. 

Tr;wtivo  wtinlil   to  trai  I  ivi-  fllorl ,  .  z^  .:  ^  . 

Trai  tivo  <tfort     to  bi  atiUK  .surface.  . ...  ,,, ,  .>  . =  .  .  . 

Tractive  «tiort  X   diaimtcr  ol"  drivurs  to  beuUiig  .sur.fat-«,=  .  . . 
Ilcatiiiu    surface    to   tr.'.ilivc    cffoi^..-,-.  .■.............;'.  — 

Total    wcielit.lo    heating    surface.  ........;........,  = 

■.•.''■•■•■'■..'■■■■,...■■■•." ■■■'4 — 4 — 2  Type  Pa.-j!5»«nKcr  Locoraotlve.     :■•      '■.'...■'■••■....• 
.    "  -.        '.;  Suutbera  Pacific  Uallway. 

Oau^  . .  i^  .  ».'.y.*;, 4  ft.  8'^   ln«'. 

Cylinder  .;......,.,.  .^- .............  .^.  .-15  ins.  and  2".  in.s.  .\  2.S  ins. 

Valve .  .,,..►•  .  .  -..i  ».•..  ;•;.-,..-..»'.■  r '.  •  •  *  ■ Halatic*  d  piston 

boiler — TypPi  ,',".  i, ,  .';.V.  ;  i  .'..-i"'.  1 1',. .  i-. . .  v  . . Wagon  _  top 

^laterial    ...,'•.•••..  v  •■•-•'■»  ••<.•.•*••••  *-■.». •.*•■.  •■•  •  •  •  *  •*,  ^  ». » ■•  .......  ./  .  •  .  •  otet^i 

l>ianietc'r   .  .'.  . .  .• .  -•  .i. ....'.'...  <;,«';•'.■,..  ,■;.".'.•.•.'..'. ....... .\  . ..;.  .  .6(>   Ins. 

Thi.kriess  of  Sh<vts. . ,  1  J '."V- v  •  .v.; .  /  ,/,• .  v  .  ..^  <  v.  .  .  .  .  1 1-1$"  and   ■'^4    in. 

:'.'    Working    pressure,  .j'^  .■"^.■,^v.v,-.V*-'.»>  *  •  f^  >  •-,  r  •••"•••••  •  •  •  -200    lbs. 

r  Uel     .'«*•-.."•  *•■«'->  ,•  *•'■■*  •  •'•'.r  ]i  •' ...  >.  .:,..•  >.  •  ■•  *.•".'.  • •  .  •  .Oil 

Firebox —  .Materia*   .  -..*>;  ■•'-.  ..r.»,- .,  ;>-*'..'.■.  .•^.?:.  i .  y,  • . .  .  Steel   Vanilorbilt 
Length   . « . ,...,,  .';»  .  •:  .■w-..r.  •>:/?•  •  v  i,»  *,•  »-.4.'  •  -  ;.•  '•  ••'  .•"• « . ... . . .  .  -^l'^ t   tt***- 

I'laiiiett-r  ■'./;..;  i»^.''..iW:<.' ./■«<... ;,..-.  V'»  •■  .•■^-•'.  •••..  •  ....03%    in.s. 

:■     Thic1in»'-s  of  lube  sht'cii*.  ,';.,'.  ■.  *-»^i .'.  .>  .  .;...;■.  ....  .  .  . ;.  .' 'a    in. 

i.StwI.,    Wire  gauge,  12">  mm. 
«'■... ..'.  .  i  , . 34 G 

.  • .  •  *.'• . .  •'••'«  •  ,■  • 2  in.*'. 

.  .•..........;..<-* 10    ft. 

,.  .:.•.,::  ....J. ...  ;in5  sq.  ft. 


MACHINE    TOOL    PROGRESS. 


Fi;i:its   AM)    DuiVKii. 


I!V    (• 


IX.  --■ 

\V.    oe.KKTi 


'Tube 


.Material 


^»'*  *.*i  .•  *.y ' 

Number    .  -  -.  ?  •  ■  -.'-•  •  •■•  .>•.»«■..«♦.•••  . 
I'iaiiletcT    i  .  ,.i..'i....,' i  .i  .'....•#.. .  •  •  .  . 

Length .-.  .-.  ./.■;;.•.>> i! 

Heating   Surfa<-e — Firebox .i'.  C, ..-  •  •• 


Tubes .  .  •  .  .  •  . .  .  -•  ..*■•»••  ....».'•  •  .. •  « 

..  ;.•  •.-.  .,    ■      Total i  ........  .1. ,  .yii..r> 

':•  V-''i-. '•'Driving  Wheels — l>iaiBett»r  outside.  . ..:.,.... . 
■■:^  ;  .T';'"      Diameter  of  center.  .».,,.>'..  i  »•.•..►....>  • 

•!^        ■  .'•     .lourn.Tls -  > .  .-yt'-'''  •■'•  •':'••  •  •  • 

•     .^V  Engine  Truck  Wbe«ls    J Frrtnt)— Diameter.. 

'    -■  ■;  '        .louriials -  .  .  • 

Trailing   Wheels — Diamctef;..  .*....,...,.. . 

. louriials    .^.  V  «'.>  •  ^  i /■•->'>_.•*"»  ■ 

Wheel  Itase — DrivinR  ... » .^V.,  ••.'.:  i.  -"<•'•-.•  ■ 


.  i-i  .'i'. .'.  -.'.  . 

. . .  2.^ss:^  sq 

.  ft. 

.  .  .3.tt38  sq 

.  ft. 

.  ..',.'>■  ".*  .  '•'  •  '.  f 

........ 7» 

ins. 

..  . 72 

in.«. 

P  X   12 

ins. 

..  #  »■*  »■  •  *  .  .  . 

,  . 'AC,  1 ; 

in.s. 

i  ..._*>•  •  *  .:'."'. 

; . . .e  X  lo 

ms. 

...  ..nii^ 

Ins. 

..81...  X   12 

in.s. 

■•-.  i^  #  *  .v..  •  • 

.^.C  ft,  10  ins. 

Anoth(>r  interesting  variable-sp(>('(l  driving  mechanism  for  a- 
radial  drill  i.s  ilhisi rated  in  this  artiilc.  The  .Mueller  Machine 
Tool  Conipany.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  iiavc  api)reciated  the  ira- 
l)ortancc  of  providing  a  wide  range  of  .spteils  for  the  drive 
tipon  their  drill,  the  result  being  the  intc'resting  variable- 
speed  device  described  below.  Hy  means  of  this  mechanism 
and  the  spindle  bat  k -.gear  the  operator  of  the  Mueller  radial 
has  at  his  command  ^a  range  of  It!  different  speeds,  all  easily 
obtainable.  '''■  r:-;;  •■:■: 'V  -.':-■._   '■■-'-    ■-.■■.:.,..■■   .^  _..;.-:.•    .. 

The  new  .speed-box  is   illustrated  in  the  engraving.  Fig  44,; 


y.  '.t;  .. ,. 


fJlti  44.*^V7EW  by  tllt:'*4ri-;Ki»  i»«   ai-ci  iin   in   «ti\.ii  \riiuN   wnii 
,/..;;■'■>>•  ELECTRIC  1>K1VE  TO  THE  ML'ia.L>;i{  HAU1AL  OUILL. 


■FlC.  40. E.M)  Vli;\V  tU'  IllAO  ll'ON   AltM.  SHOWING 

.  '     FKlCTION-l'LATE  FEEULNU    MECUAMSM..  f,:/..,' 


'TK-I 
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;■-  ■£ii>i.VVJ».'»'*(1J  Case. 


ilu'  oi>i)OHitb  imyo,  in  which  tlio  drive  suown  for  the  drill  is, 

V  _^  elei'irii;  motor  oiK!raiins  tlir<»iiKh  a  gi-ar  train  en«iosed  in  a 

^^X:.'^^t-proot  case.     The  goiural  view  of  the  Mueller  ra<lial.  Fig. 

:  .'V ,   below,   does   not    sii()w    the   new   s|H'etl-l»ox    applied.     The" 

'.  J.' iticiple  »l>on  whieli   the  variable  speed   meehauisui  operates 

V,-;  made  dear  in  tin-  drawing  reproduced  at  the  risht.  Fig  45-    .. 

!%•;  The  driving  shaft  for  this  nie(liauisni   is  shaft,  A,  and   the 

;:  livery  shaft,  «lri\iim  the  drill  is  siiaft,  (',  shaft,  H,  i^eing  an 

•  .;j-..erniediate.     I'pon   shaft.  A,   are  mounted   loosely   the  four,' 
';  ;  ^itrsi.  E;  F,  6  and  H-  upon  ea«h    ' 
'V' t -whit-h    gears    is    mounted    a  ;  :; 

,  •/U'tioiJ  chUth    for  driving  from    :':' 

.  .Jiff"    jjhaft.      These     loose    gears   • 

;  .m'sbi;  With    gears.   T,   1»   K   and 

i->{i,  .-respectively,     which     are    all, 

i-yed    upon    shaft,    J{,    so    that   ■ 

licncvcr  a  gear  on  shaft.  A,   is  ;'; 

.iiown    in    cliucli.    shaft,    U,    is  - 

•idriven  at  a  different  speed;    this     • 

V  iiiovides   four  speeds.     Tlien,  as  '' 

■. -inay  he  seen  from  the  end  view,  V. 7 

the   drive    is   made   from    shaft, 

IV  to    C,    either    through    gears, 

'■    K-X.     or     through     gear     train, 

.   I.-I'-Q-M.       aciording       as       fric-  '  :_ 

i-vfion  clut(  h.  V.  is  thrown  to  the  left  or  the  ri^ht.    This  makes     . 

•  ;Aigtil  sjieedB  available  in  the  speed-box.  ',•>:*  ^-  >'.:.'        .  .^ ;  /;^: 
;■     The  friction  clutches  controlling  the  fotir  gears  on  shaft.  A, 
..are  operated  by  tli(>  two  lever  handl(>s.  It,  ontsi<ie.  which  shift 
;.;^he.  wedges.   T-T.    by   means  of  trunnions,   S.     These  cUitehes 
-.  jit'e  of  the  sjn-ing  rin.g  type,  insttring  smoothness  of  action  in  ' 
;■  starting.     T*e  smaH  l<!ver  shown  on  the  front  of  the  i)ox  is 

,.:T«ir  the  purpose  of  locking  either  one  of  the  h'vers,  R.  wliile 
:^:jhe  other  is  in  use.  this  iwing  to  prevent  the  accidental  ihrow- 
viiig^f  two  gears  in  elutdi  on  shaft.  A/at  (he  Same  time.    THe 
:  iiiviinhersv  1.  2.  ?l  and  4.  on  the  ease  indieate  the  positions  to  , 
■r.vvlncli   (lie  levers.   K.   must  be  tiu'own   for  the  variou.s  speedis:  . 
•f  .availaldi'  thereby,.  1  being  the  fastest  and .4  tJieiilowestSpee^. 
■'■^jf  that  group.    •'.■•'••■■■"'•     ■'''■''        "•■■?:'^  ;:- '•'o.";"^'"-^'''.  '/■^^^^''^;'' '  .■■ 
:    ;.\Crie.i Ion  .eltifccjh.  U.  whi<h  governs  the.  two-stpeed  rangeSy  i^^ 
■  ■ ;  I^'bVused,  fcir  starting  and   stopping  the  drill   spfjVdle: ",  U   is 
:?,::,. -.^ ::•;....     ^  J  (oiitroiled     froni    oiitsidie    by' ;a '. 

<'>(t^'nding  J^rtjhr 

shtmii  iriittirVlihg;  • 

aJ»<>S;if  .itlV-''-  Vifwlng--' 

icji    rii»ir^.<;hri;rge«;:. 

hgwuin.tiitf  (Iriiw--:. 


1^ 


•..■.•    -r- — "  ''..'  'J'.  -.^  .!'>■■  '■'  ^.'  :*  ■■  ■'  '.>*3i^   -■-    -*•■ 

I — I — I  —    __    1 :n — ^-J     :   r 


^^tMl 


y-J-i^j 


^•Clu'l..!!  _ 


t 

^-^ 


:M^ 


S 


t\  - . 


r- 


;lhl.»r.-*i- 

eoiiMiti*^ 


^.- 


■ii- 


■;l:Utt«,  /.. 


\ 


-; 


T* 


t-i«;.  45.— i>i;t.\ils  of  thtC  VARi.<in.i»i'Ki.i)    mi  i  nA.N.i^.M  hc»«  tiit;  .>tVKU,t'**  *->uial  j»kiu-. 


ing/    As  this  ring  is  ttirned.  sleeve,  \V.  i.s  turned  and   by  a 
pinion  at  its  lower  find  moves  ratk,  Y,  and,  'A-ith  it,  rod,  V.  ;.';. 
Thus,  as   the  ring  is  thrown   to  the  right  or  left,  either  the  v';;- 
slow  or  fast  train  of  gears  is  clutched  to  shaft.  C,  by  U.  ''■'■'■ 

Another  feature  of  this  portion  of  the  mechanism  is  that  of-jii-v 
a  double-throw  train  oC  gears  l)etween  gears.  1..  and  M.  by  j! 
means  of  v;hich  a  reversal  of  motion  is  permitted.  These  gearsv  / 
are  carried  on  a  tumbler  as  is  made  clear  in  the  end  view.  :/■  „- 
Nornially  .th«*  ,dii  r-  Is  tbrough  I.-l'-Q-.M,  but  by  shifting  the- ;. 
(Vinb|er.lidn)5^c,  geais  i'-Q  are  lifted , up  and  feear,  O.  <lroi)ped;^;v 
iittoinp^Jt: Willi  l;;9ifa;Iv}jrgft^  ifrjvtv  tlrrawgUIj^rM.  This  ia  rl 
a  vf'Ty:  (:.onV<-i'i.ifc^il  j'4<iu<  I  of  rt-vi-ifsa;!  for.  u^^e  in  tappinir,  etc.  •  v 
v./Tho  55laiji:ii^;K:vj'T.;is  also  h«;';|:  te  cont:r»)l;rIj!p'jJt»ww[^r,ral^l^ ;%,;;: 


JKy-r.iu.,  47.— j;t,A«  AiiuW  ill    in;At>  t  i-yN:  >JKM.^iSu«wiJkU^  bctai^     '■ 

j^iind  lowering  of  thit^. artha^^. welt,  as  Ih^iiitoppiug  and  starting 
■'  V.  ftf  any  ojt  ttie  eiiiiUe  i^^  H)eeds;  ^Wlvpn  tjiis  clutch,  is 

Vvvtliiro'iviiotit  the  lower  «lriving  shafti*,  A  and  It.  are  the  onl^p 

Tones  in  ntot ion.  tlims  r<'dn«  ing  to  a  mininnim  (he  wear. 

^''.:VtIh'   variable-speed   feeding  device  "seil   upon    the    Mueller 

.   V  radial  ii^  a  friitipn  plate  and  dise^  ttie  locatjion  of  which  is 

iniatle  plain  in   Figs.   W  and   47.     The   fricdou   disc  is  easily 

moved   arross  the   plate   for  changes   of   feeding  speed,   which 

may    Im'   made   when   the   drill    spindle    is    in    operation.      Hy 

T   I  moving  the  dise  from  the  center  to  the  rim  of  the  plate,  feeds 

rvViroin^lF  to  .023  in.  per  re'voltttion  of  the  spindle  may   be  ob- 

"tained.     The  drive  for  tlu^  automatic  fwd  is  nia<le  through  a 

.:ja\v  chitch  on  the  shall  <arrying  the  wyrm  which  drives  the 

T,4jear  on  the  feed  shaft.  4-  •  .,?7Vi-  .  ?^•■.>^;.^:'V^.:^■.^^  .'  '" ' 
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If  superheated  steam  can  be  used  successfully  in  locomotives 
its  introduction  appears  to  be  the  most  important  improvement 
now  at  hand.  An  experimental  application  has  given  excellent 
results  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  about  two  years, 
and  Mr.  Williams  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  idea  in  the 
practical  form  of  two  new  locomotives  which  are  to  be  fitted 
with  superheaters.  One  of  these  is  building  at  the  Schenectady 
Works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and  the  other  in 
Scotland.  These  embody  new  construction,  which  is  illus 
trated  in  this  issue.  This  plan  seems  likely  to  prove  entirely 
successful,  and  if  so  it  will  mark  a  distinct  step  in  advance  in 
the  use  of  superheated  steam.  Mr.  Williams  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  introducing  superheating  to  the  locomotive  practice 
of  this  continent.  Readers  are  urged  to  watch  this  develop- 
ment carefully. 


THE    NEW  MULTIPLE  UNIT  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVE. 


Sabserirtion.— 92.00  a  year  for  the  United  States  ami  Canada;  fZ.SO  a  year  ta 

Wtireign  Countries embrured in  the  I'tiivermil  PintU.il  I'nion. 
Mmmtt  by  Express  Money  Order,  Draft  or  Poxt  Office  Order. 
Sukserlptlonsfor  this  paper  will  be  received  a7td  copies  kept  for  sale  by  th» 

Poxt  Office  Neics  Co.,  217  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III.  The  design  of  the  ncw  electric  locomotive  that  is  soon  to  go 

Damreii  <t  Vpham,  2S3  Washington  St..  Boston,  Mass.  jn  service  upon  the  Belt  Line  Tunocl  section  of  the  Baltimore 

PMlip  Boedei;2ti1  Xorth  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  „    ^.  .              j       ,  ...      ...                   .                      .                          .     ,  .      . 

X.  s.  Daris  A  co.,u6  wth  Are.,  Pittsburg.  Pa.  &  Ohio,  and  whuh  IS  illustrated  on  another  page  of  this  issue, 

Century  A'eus  Co.,  6  Third  St.  s.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  Is  remarkable  for  being  the  first  application  of  the  multiple 

Sampson  Lotr,  Marston  it  Co.,  Limited,  St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  fine,  _-,ii         t       i.                  \      a.    •      -l.       i                mi.                                         j 

E.C., London,  England.  """-  '^'^^  ^°  heavy  electric  haulage.     There  are  many  advan- 

-  '  tages  of  this  method  over  that  of  placing  all  the  power  and 

EDITORIAL    ANNOUNCEMENTS.  weight   in   one   unit:     the   weight   is   distributed    more   evenly 

,  over  the  track,  the  individual  units  are  smaller  and  less  cum- 

Advertl-^nionti*.    Nothinn  will  he  innerledin  this  iournil  for  piy,  EXCEPT  j     .u      „     ^    •            .1      ..      <      n     ^i.      i              >.■ 

IN  THE  ADVEKTisiNQ  PAGES.      The  re idinj)  jn,'*'^  uiU  cutitdin  (mly  such  bersome.  and,  the  most  important  of  all,  the  locomotive  may 

matter  us  ve  ci/nsiihr  of  ihtentt  to  (/iir  readers.  be  increased  in  size  indefinitely  by  the  mere  addition  of  more 

_      ,  .^   ,.             ....       ,  ..   ~       .,           ,»       ,    /         4     ,■         J  units  to  the  group — in  this  way  all  the  advantages  of  double- 

CantrlbntUtum.— Articles  reliUtng  to  raifway  rollinij  stock  constnu-tion  and  t-                             .,                                      o 

fiuiTuigeinent  <ind  kindred  topics,  by  those  vfio  are  priictu-<dly  ,c<[aaiiited  hrading  are  obtained  without  the  disadvantages.     The  multiple 

anth  these  subjecu,  are  specially  defired.    Also  eirlymjtices  of  ^  „ni^  system   permits  any   number  of  units   to   be  grouped   to- 
a»d  "dditioTu  of  new  equipment  for  the  road  or  the  shop,  by  jmrch  tse  or 

Construction.  gether  and   all   operated  and   controlled   simultaneously   from 

^         ^        .           ^.     .           — ;r                    T,                T  one  point  on  the  train.    This  is  an  important  move  in  the  prob- 

^o  Snb*crlber».— TAe  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Jocrnal  ,          ~    .,..-■«    ,                             .  ,_                                   -., 

u  mailed  reyularly  Unvery  subscriber  each  montti.     Any  subscriber  who  ftiis  'em  of  Simplification  of  the   movement  Ot  heavy  trains  anu  Will 

to  receive  his  pajier  ouyht  ut  once  to  notify  the  jxjslnnister  at  the  office  oj  |jg   watched   with    interest. 

delivery,  mid  in  case  the  pnxr  is  not  then  obt  lined  this  office  should  be  _.        ,      .            -          i_          -^                      .               .              .      . 

not{fieti,  so  that  the  vussiwj  pijjer  m<iy  be  snpjdied.    When  a   Miib-  The  design  of  each  unit  seems  also  to  be  entirely  rational 

'mt-riher  tltAuat'm  uif>  atitlremm  he  ou;/bt  to  notify  this  office  at  oTwe,  so  and   practical.     It   is  absolutely   unhampered  by  the  limiting 

that  the  paper  muy  be  sent  to  the  itropcr  destination.  .                           . 

•\_l:        Hit"  conditions  of  steam  locomotive  practice,  having  been  designed 

CONTENTS  from  a  knowledge  of  and   experience  with   the   best  electric 
railway  practice  of  to-day.    Cast  steel  frames  of  massive  design 

.\i:ti(I,ks  Ii.i.i  sti!atki>:                                                              Page  were  chosen,   which    furnish,   besides   great  strength,   the   re- 

Loconrntivo.  (•om|M>,MMl.  with  S.ipcihrat.T.  Cnna.li.n  Pacific...  '{IT  "^''''^'^  ^^^^^t  for  adhesion.     Liberal  provision  has  been  made 

T..|«.ka   LoconM.tiv.'  Shops.  \rw.  A.  T.  .V  S.  F.  Ky AIX  t'o''  ^^se  of  making  necessary  repairs,  anu   inspection  of  the 

\aiiiltrliilt  ."lO-'ruii  C<)k<«  Cars 1^'S.^  motors,  trucks,  etc.,  is  made  easy  by  the  under-floor  construc- 

Lnrnmoiivc.  i:h>«trl<-.  .New  .Mnlii|>l<«-iiiiii,  I'.allimort'  &  Ohio...  '^2\  tion.    The  design  seems  altogether  very  commendable  and  the 

Side-door    Siihdrliau     Pa-ssciijicr    Cars,    with     Steel    Frames,  results  in  service  will  be  of  great  interest  in  view  of  tne  pro- 

1-  <'•  R-   If •^-~  posed  electrification  of  the  New   York   terminals  of  the   New 

A..MKRU  A.\  K.N(iiNKKK  Tests  I  fain  I  mini) .3*J7  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  systems. 

Loeoniotive.  Oii-liiiruiu«,   Passeiijier.  4 — 4 — 2  Tyi)e.   Sou.   Pac.  Ji2J)  :=^=i:r=mri:^=z=r=                                   ■■'{: 

M.Khiiie  Tool  Pn.-iv.s.s.  Feeds  and  nrlves .^'{0  PROGRESS     IN     GRINDING. 

Lo<-omotive.    4-C.\  iitider    Balaiu-ed  Coinponnd.  .V.  T.  &  S.  F...    .'{.'{-l  

<'oliinwo..d  Sho|»s.  L.  S.  &  M.  S..  Fuel    Oil    System IVM  Mr.  C.  H.  Norton,  authority  on  the  subject  of  grinding   as  a 

Sheedy  Ciimhit ii.^'  Pipe  (..r  Locomotive  Cylimleis :;:!!•  ^^chine  operation,  presented  an  interesting  statement  of  the 

Mfttor-driveii  .Mnehine  Tools.  .\i>i»li(!itioiis   to   Drills :{-fT)       „t„f^  ^e  ♦»,     «..*    ;.,   „   A:^^„^e,i u^*         4.u      »«     ^        .,,_.. 

,   ,,            ,,       At-  ,1         ^..      .                                         .,..,  State  of  the  art  in  a  discussion  before  the  Master  Mechan  cs' 

Ni'W   Steel    I  loppcr  <  ar.    \\  elliiiaii-Slreet .iA.i  .           .    ^.             tt-                  .                  ... 

SiKHial  NMles  Wheel  Pres.s,  with  Klevatiiii,'  Mechanism. . .....v  :«4  Association.     His  remarks  are  given  below.    We  take  pleasure 

Make  Pnenmaiie  Air  .Moi.ir  and  Chain  lloi.^t :...  -{44  ^^  presenting  them   because  of  an  error  which  occurred   in 

Viiive  .Model.  (  oiviiis.  .\<\v  1  Msimi ^7)  reporting  them  in  connection  with  the  discussion  at  the  con- 

I^atho.  Impn.ved  I.VIikIi.  Sehastisjn  r.rfithe  Company :i47t  vention: 

Forjie   Oi)e!ated   by   Ccmipiessed   .\ir.  Chi<aKo  I»nen.  Tool  Co.   .'?4r>  "The  improvements  in  grinding  wheels  within  the  last  two 

S|)riiijr  Draft  Cear,  .New.  Waiiu'li  l>raft  (Jear  Company :J4«>  years  have  been  very  marked,  and  what  three  years  ago  was 

.NitTiii.Ks  Not  Ii.i.i  stkatkik  called   a  good   grinding  wheel   would   not  now   be   considered 

Car  Repairs.  Disiribiited  Cost  of.  with   Table   :{19  worth  very  much  for  cylindrical  grinding.     Perhaps  it  is  due 

Toiiiiiii,'!'  Raiin^i  SysKin.  Proprr  1  limdliiiy:  of.  Wickersham . .  .  ;vj.'>  to  the  discovery  of  different  abrasives  and  different  methods 

Commimieatiini :    ••.Meeiiiiir  VUicv  for  ilie  < 'oiiveiii ion  of  1IMI4"  :v.\:i  of  combining  tnem  together  in  wheels  that  has  made  it  pos- 

Persimals    :{;{;{  sible   to   make  use   of   heavier   grinding   machines,   and   with 

Soai.suds  in  Air  Co!i»pie.ss,ns .-{.-{S  ^.j^^^  ^^  ^^  commercial  grinding. 

B.H,ks  and  Pamphlets     .    ... . .       347  ..^^                    ^^^^    ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  number  of  artificial  abra- 

Kcpiipm.'iit   and   M.iiuita.turnm  Nojes 348  .            ^        *   .u-      ^-          *u    ^                     .    ,                 ^ 

slves  made  at  this  time  that  were  not  known  three  or  four 

KiuTORiAi. .  years  ago.    For  instance,  artificial  corundum,  known  as  Alun- 

Siiporheatiiif;.   An   AdvaiK-e  Step  in ;ai'  ,           .                      ,       *  xt-              1:^,1     .u    .  u        .V                 **»  -«-i"" 

Kultric  Lo.omotive.  The  New  .Mnltiple-.init :r.-  ^'""''  "  "°^  '"^^^  ^'  ^'^^^''^  ^"'  *^^^  ^^«  ^^^  «^™«  chemical 

Crindin;:.  Piofriess  in .•{;{•_>  properties  as  nature's  corundum.     That  is,  microscopic  crys- 

Seholarrhip.s  of  Master  .M.-chanhs*  .V.ssociatioii :i:iii  tals  of  the  ruby  and  sapphire  are  chemically  the  same  as  the 
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iewels.  It  seems  a  little  funny  to  think  of  rubies  and 
sapphires  being  made  by  the  carload,  but  this  is  true.  They 
are  shipped  to  Worcester,  where  they  are  crushed  into  grains, 
and  when  their  treatment  is  complete  we  have  practically  the 
pure  crystals. 

"The  grinding  machine  of  to-day  is  a  very  heavy  machine, 
with  plenty  of  pig  iron  in  it,  and  very  heavy  steel  spindles. 
Where  four  years  ago  a  grinding  machine  that  carried  a  wheel 
12  ins.  or  14  ins.  in  diameter  had  a  spindle  weighing  perhaps 
30  lbs.  by  itself,  to-day  a  machine  for  doing  the  same  work 
has  a  spindle  weighing  100  lbs.,  a  wheel  24  ins.  in  diameter, 
2,  3  and  4  ins.  thick,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to 
be  done.  ^"^-:   ; 

"We  are  grinding  piston  rods  to-day  with  wheels  4  ins.  thick 
and  advance  along  the  work  4  ins.  to  every  revolution  of  the 
rod  during  the  roughing  operation. 

•'Some  idea  of  the  size  to  which  grinding  machines  are 
carried  to-day  may  be  had  when  I  tell  you  that  we  are  ship- 
ping at  this  time  some  grinding  machines  that  are  22  ft.  long 
and  weigh  some  22,000  lbs.  each,  and  they  are  to  grind  work 
weighing  up  to  6,000  lbs.  revolving  on  the  centers  of  the 
machine.  ''       • '••  ' 

"Briefly,  the  idea  of  the  grinding  machine  to-day  is  to  put 
more  money  and  material  into  the  machine,  also  more  power 
into  the  shortest  space  of  time  to  save  labor." 


MASTER    MECHANICS'    ASSOCIATION    SCHOLARSHIPS, 


A  vacancy  in  the  scholarship  at  Stevens'  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology at  Hoboken  should  be  filled  immediately.  The  entrance 
examinations  will  be  held  September  14  to  17,  inclusive.  Any- 
one in  the  employ  of  members  of  the  association  is  eligible 
and  may  apply  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, 067  The  Rookery,  Chicago,  111.,  for  further  information. 
The  J.  T.  Ryerson  scholarship,  presented  at  the  recent  con- 
vention, will  be  confined  to  Purdue  University,  the  examina- 
tions being  held  September  7.  This  scholarship  also  is  avail- 
able to  anyone  in  the  employ  of  members  of  the  association. 
Certificates  and  other  information  may  be  had  from  Mr.  J.  W.. 
Taylor  at  the  address  already  given.  ;'' 


The  Grafstrom  memorial  fund  is  progressing  and  a  generous 
response  is  assured  from  all  who  knew  Mr.  Grafstrom  and 
those  who  did  not,  but  who  admire  his  character  as  shown  in 
his  self-sacrificing  death.  The  executive  committee  of  the 
Railway  Supply  Men,  acting  with  the  consent  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  has  issued  a 
statement  of  the  object  and  plan.  A  quick  and  generous  re- 
sponse is  assured. 


A  new  engineering  association,  called  the  American  Rail- 
way Mechanical  and  Electrical  Association,  has  recently  been 
formed  by  the  mechanical  ofl!icials  of  electric  railways.  It  is 
closely  related  to  in  object  and  will  meet  with  the  American 
Street  Railway  Association  at  Saratoga  next  week. 


COMIVIUNICATIONS. 


MEETING    PLACE    FOR    CONVENTION    OF    1904. 


To  the  Editor: 

I  notice  in  your  i.s.<;ue  of  Augu.st  your  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
noxt  meeting  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  A.s.sociation  to  l»e  held  at 
St.  I.<ouis.  You  probably  know  that  St.  Louis  has  been  mentioned 
Ix'foro  in  coiiiKH-lioii  with  this  matter,  biU  was  not  considtTcd 
favorably  by  the  members  of  the  a.ssociation.  One  convention  has 
been  held  thero,  which  I  attended,  and.  with  many  other  old  mem- 
bers, determined  that  I  would  never  agree  to  another  meeting  in 
that  city.  The  hotel  accommodations  were  guaranteed,  as  they  are 
now,  and  were  found  to  be  very  un.sati.sfactory.  The  feeling  toward 
the  members  of  the  convention  was  anything  but  genial.  The  citi- 
zens all  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  a  severe  frost.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  all  the  members  who  were  with  me  at  that  time  will  aid 
in  a  vigorous  protest  agaia><t  holding  the  convention  in  that  city. 

James  M.  Boon. 
Chicago,  August  7,  1903. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  S.  B.  Wight  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Michigan  Central  to  succeed  Mr.  James  R.  Dutton,  resigned. 


Mr.  A.  Harrlty  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  at  Raton,  New  Mexico,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  D.  A.  Sullier,  resigned. 


Mr.  A.  L.  Humphrey  has  resigned  as  superintendent  oi  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  to  become  manager  of  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company's  interests  in  Chicago. 


Mr.  G.  A.  Bruce  has  been  transferred  from  the  i>osition  of 
master  mechanic  of  the  Willmar  &  Sioux  Falls  division  of  the 
Great  Northern  to  a  similar  position  on  the  Superior  & 
Mesabi  division  at  Superior,  Wis. 


Mr.  A^  "Q.  Elvin   has  resigned  as   master  mechanic  of   the 

4 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  to  become  manager  of  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  CoflBn-Megeath  Supply  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Franklin,  Pa. 


Mr.  D.  M.  Perrine  has  been  transferred  from  the  position  of 
master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania  at  Pittsburgh  to  the 
same  position  at  Philadelphia,  and  is  succeeded  at  Pittsburgh 
by  Mr.  I.  B.  Thomas,  promoted  from  the  position  of  assistant 
engineer  of  motive  power  at  Altoona. 


Mr.  R.  P.  Kilpatrick  has  been  transferred  from  Kingsland, 
N.  J.,  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  W«»t«rA:  U>  succeed  Mr.  A.  G.  Elvin,  who  re- 
cently resigned  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Cofl!in-Megeath  Sup- 
ply Company.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  is  succeeded  at  Kingsland  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Boler. 


Mr.  A.  L.  Moler  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville,  with  head- 
quarters at  Richmond,  InA  He  has  been  master  mechanic  of 
the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific,  and  is  succeeded  in  that 
position  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Ferguson,  chief  draughtsman  of  the 
New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  at  Meridian,  Miss. 


Mr.  D.  F.  Crawford  has  been  appointed  general  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pitts- 
burgh, with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh.  He  is  succeeded  as 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Northwest  System  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Demarest,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
Mr.  M.  Dunn  succeeds  Mr.  Demarest  as  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Southwest  System  at  Columbus.  Mr.  S.  W. 
Miller  succeeds  Mr.  Dunn  as  master  mechanic  of  the  shops  at 
Columbus,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Bishop  succeeds  Mr.  Miller  as  master 
mechanic  at  Logansport,  Indi. 


Mr.  Theodore  H.  Curtis  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  machinery  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  to  succeed  the  late 
Pulaski  Tweeds.  Mr.  Curtis  has  been  connected  with  this  road 
as  mechanical  engineer  since  January  1,  1901.  His  railroad 
service  began  with  the  position  of  chief  draughtsman  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  in  1886.  After  two 
years  service  with  the  Brooks  and  the  Pittsburgh  locomotive 
works  he  went  to  the  "Nickel  Plate"  as  chief  draughtsman,  and 
in  1899  was  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Erie,  which 
position  he  held  until  he  went  to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 
Mr.  Curtis  is  37  years  of  age.  and  his  appointment  adds  an- 
other to  the  list  of  young  technical  men  to  be  selected  for  im- 
portant motive  power  responsibilities.  Mr.  Harry  Swoyer. 
heretofore  general  master  mechanic,  has  been  appointed  assist 
ant  superintendent  of  machinery. 
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COMPOUND  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVES,   4—4—2  TYPE* 


Vauciain  Foub-Cylindeb  Balanced  System. 
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ATCHISON,   TOPEKA  &   SANTA  FE  RAILWAY. 


The  engraving  presented  at  the  left  represents  one  of  the 
four  balanced  compound  locomotives  that  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  have  recently  built  for  the  Santa  Fe.  The  de- 
tails of  these  locomotives  were  illustrated  and  described  very 
fully  on  pages  210-213  of  our  June  (1903)  issue,  but  a  photo- 
graph of  the  locomotive  was  not  available  at  that  time. 

These  locomotives  are  of  the  4 — 4 — 2,  or  Atlantic,  type,  but 
present  a  marked  difference  in  external  appearance,  in  that 
the  main  drivers  are  located  ahead  instead  of  at  the  rear,  as  is 
usual  with  unbalanced  locomotives  of  this  type.  This  con- 
struction is,  of  course,  essential  in  the  four-cylinder  balanced 
compound  to  admit  of  the  necessary  inside  rod  connections 
between  the  high-pressure  cylinders  and  the  cranked  main 
axle.  Otherwise  the  locomotive  does  not  differ  in  appearance 
noticeably  from  the  ordinary  4 — 4 — 2  type  engine.  The  results 
to  be  met  in  service  with  these  engines  will  be  eagerly  watched 
for  by  all  locomotive  officials. 


NEV    LOCOMOTIVE    AND    CAR    SHOPS. 


COLLINWOOD,  OHIO. 


Lake  Siioke  &  Michigan  Soutkebn  Railway. 


THE  FL'EL  OIL  STOBAUE  AND  UELIVEKY  SYSTEM. — THE  OIL  FUBNACE8. 


In  the  design  of  the  auxiliary  equipment  for  the  Collinwood 
shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  par- 
ticular attention  was  given  to  the  arrangement  of  the  piping 
and  storage  system  for  handling  the  fuel  oil  for  use  in  the 
oil  furnaces,  as  well  as  also  to  the  selection  of  the  oil  fur- 
naces for  the  peculiar  service  to  be  met.  For  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  heating  furnaces,  as  well  as  annealing  and  case- 
hardening  furnaces,  it  was  decided  to  use  crude  petroleum 
for  fuel.  Twenty-one  oil  furnaces  have  been  placed  in  the 
boiler  and  blacksmith  shops,  which  necessitated  the  installa- 
tion of  an  extensive  fuel  supply  system.  The  storage  system 
adopted  was  that  of  underground  storage  tanks  located  apart 
from  the  shop  buildings,  from  which  the  oil  is  delivered  to 
the  various  furnaces  by  air  pressure  in  the  tanks. 

An  engraving  on  page  335  prestents  a  general  plan  of  the 
storage  tank  arrangement  and  of  the  delivery  piping  system*. 
The  two  storage  tanks  are  situated  in  a  depressed  concrete 
pit,  near  the  east  end  of  the  scrap  platform,  365  ft.  from  the 
east  wall  of  the  spring  shop.  From  this  point  two  oil  pipes 
run  west  into  the  blacksmith  shop,  where  one  branch  (No.  2) 
runs  south  to  supply  the  forging  and  case-hardening  furnaces 
in  that  department,  while  the  other  (No.  1>  runs  north  to  the 
spring  and  bolt  shops  and  thence  to  the  boiler  shop.  All  the 
piping  laid  underground  is  extra  strong  pipe  and  is  placed 
3  ft.  below  grade,  except  inside  of  buildings,  where  it  is  laid 
12  ins.  below  the  floor  level. 

There  are  two  storage  tanks  having  a  capacity  of  12,000  gals. 
Their  arrangement  in  the  pit  and  also  the  arrangement  of 
the  piping  connections  for  filling  and  delivery  are  shown  in 
the  lower  drawing.  The  pit  is  situated  alongside  of  a  track 
to  permit  filling  direct  from  the  cars,  a  hose  connection  for 
use  with  the  tank  cars  being  arranged  in  the  special  track 
box  shown  in  the  engraving.  In  filling  the  oil  passes  through 
the  4-in.  pipe  from  the  track  and  through  a  large  ^trainer, 
from  which  it  can  be  delivered  into  either  tank.  By  means 
of  the  valves  and  connections  provided,  one  tank  may  still 
be  kept  delivering  oil  while  the  other  is  being  filled. 

The  tank  pit  is  arranged  for  steam  heating  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  fluidity  of  the  oil,  the  location  of  the  radiator  being 
indicated  in  the  end  view  of  the  pit.     Steam  is  piped  from 
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Connection  for  Compressed  Air 

SuiU'ly  to  Air  Rectflver  uf.Shcii 
Air  Delivery  System. 


All  Pii«»  under  grouud  to  1*  Extra  Strong. 

'   "  *(      -  '.  *" 

Pijies  outside  u£  Uuiidiupi  lu  be  3  •  below  Grade.    --     •■  ^  \, 


PLAN   OF   THE   FUEL  OIL   UELIVERY-l'IPE   SYSTEM,    SHOWING   ALSO    DETAILS   OF   FUKNACE   CONNECTIONS   IN   THE  BOLT   SHOl', 


'«)^|uslizer  snJ  Clenu-uut  PifMi'' 


//^v//.,  .Equ»li«erj»nd  Cj[f»n^t  Pipf' 

DETAILS  OF  I'IPINO  CONNEXTTIONS  TO  STOBAliE  TANKS   IN   THE  TANK    PIT. 
FUEL    OIL    STORAGE    AND     DELIVERY     SYSTEM. 

COLLimVOOD   SHOPS.— LAKE  SHORE  &  MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 


the  large  main  supplying  the  steam  hammers  in  the  black- 
smith shop  and  runs  to  the  tank  pit  alongside  of  the  oil  deliv- 
ery pipes,  tending  thus  to  keep  the  oil  heated  in  delivery.  A 
steam  trap  removes  condensation  from  the  radiator  as  it  accu- 
mulates in  heating.  '":';' 

The  oil  is  forced  to  delivery  by  air  pressure  carried  in  the 
storage  tanks.  The  compressed  air  supply  is  taken  from  one 
of  the  receivers  in  the  shop  air  supply  system,  located  in  one 
corner  of  the  bolt  shop.  The  air  pressure  connections  to  the 
tanks  are  so  arranged  that  either  tank  may  be  cut  out  and 
relieved  for  filling  or  cleaning  and  the  other  left  on  delivery. 
Either  tank  is  safe  under  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  square  inch 
and  each  has  a  large  pop  safety  valve  for  relieving  an  excess 
of  pressure. 

By  means  of  this  system  of  fuel  supply  no  oil  is  stored  at 


the  furnaces,  only  the  oil  and  air  delivery  pipes  appearing 
above  the  floor  near  any  of  the  furnaces.  And  furthermore 
eat-h  separate  group  of  furnaces  has  an  independent  air  supply, 
furnished  by  a  motor-driven  pressure-blower  outfit,  as  the 
Ferguson  furnaces  which  are  used  require  a  blast  of  about 
8  ozs.  pressure.  There  are  seven  blower  outfits,  distributed 
as  follows:  One  each  for  the  bulldozers,  scrap  forging,  the 
spring  shop,  the  bolt  shop,  the  boiler  shop,  the  flue  and  tin 
shop  and  the  case-hardening  furnace.  Tne  latter  furnace 
is  supplied  exclusively  by  a  single  blower  outfit,  using  a  posi- 
tive blower  and  a  multiple-voltage  motor  so  that  it  can  be 
run  all  night  at  a  low  blast.  The  advantage  of  operating  inde- 
pendent blower  outfits  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  not  only  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  arrangement,  it  avoids  running 
one  large  blower  all  the  time  at  a  low  eflSciency,  unless  all 
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the  furnaces  are  in  use.  Also  it  would  have  been  very  difficult 
to  avoid  large  drops  of  pressure  if  a  single  blower  and  large 
delivery  system  had  been  used;  as  it  was,  great  care  had  to 
be  exercised  in  the  designs  of  the  various  small  blower  sys- 
tems to  avoid  reducing  the  velocities  of  flow  of  the  blast  by 
sharp  elbows  or  abrupt  turns. 


Oil  furnaces  for  flue  and 
general  blacksmith  and 
boiler  shop  use  offer  many 
advantages  over  those  us- 
ing other  fuel.  When  first 
introduced      oil      was      so 
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cheap  as  to  cause  the  question  of 
economical  consumption  to  be  over- 
looked; the  result  was  a  lot  of  home- 
made furnaces  which,  wnile  operat- 
ing satisfactorily,  consume  from  60 
to  120  gals,  of  oil  in  doing  work  for 
which  30  to  35  gals,  would  be  suffi- 
cient under  correct  furnace  condi- 
tions. The  time  has  come  for  the 
careful  study  of  oil  furnaces  which 
has  been  given  to  this  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  CoUinwood  shops, 
where  a  complete  equipment  of  oil 
furnaces  has  been  installed  by  the 
Railway  Materials  Company,  of 
Chicago,  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  G.  L.  Bourne,  of  that 
company.  These  are  the  Ferguson 
furnaces,  the  theory  of  the  burner 
of  which  was  outlined  on  page  363 
of  the  December  number  of^  this 
journal  of  last  year. 

The  list  of  this  equipment  at  Col- 
linwood  is  as  follows: 

Bolt  shop: 
5  Bolt  furnaces. 
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this  equipment  is  worthy  of  record  as  an  example  of  excellent 
practice,  not  only  in  the  furnaces,  but  their  installation  and 
in  the  oil  storage  and  distribution  system. 

In  large  furnaces  usual  practice  employs  brick  construction 
with  heavy  buckstays  to  hold  the  structure  together,  and 
usually  the  door  casting  completes  the  metal  parts.  If  an  oil 
furnace  of  this  kind  is  changed  to  burn  coal,  very  little  of  the 
original  investment  remains.  The  Ferguson  built  up  furnaces 
are  in  two  parts,  the  brick  furnace,  or  the  lining,  and  the 
outer  casing  of  cast  iron,  which  is  independent  of  the  lining 
and  put  up  in  panels  for  easy  enlargement  or  conversion  for 
coal  burning. 

The  flue  welding  furnace  is  illustrated  on  page  33G.  Its 
capacity  is  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  attendant  in  hand- 
ling the  flues.  The  chief  advantage  offered  by  oil  in  this  con- 
nection, in  addition  to  the  uniform  and  satisfactory  high  tem- 
perature, is  the  steadiness  with  which  it  is  maintained  and 
the  saving  of  time  lost  in  building  and  frequently  cleaning  a 
coke  fire.  Three  of  these  furnaces  are  employed  at  CoUinwood 
for  flue  welding,  safe-ending  and  annealing. 

Below,  on  page  33(J,  the  medium-sized  forging  furnate  is  illns 
trated.  Two  of  these  are  used  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  one  for 
serving  the  heavy  upsetting  machine  and  the  other  for  the 
Bradley  hammer.  One  of  tiiem  is  bricked  up  to  hold  two  cruci- 
bles for  melting  babbitt  and  the  other  is  arranged  to  receive 
injector  and  other  pipes  for  bending.  They  may  be  used  from 
both  sides  or  long  material  may  be  run  direct Ij'  through  the 


I'LAN   AM)   SKCTIOXAL   ELEVATION   OF  THE  r^\I«;E  FOWiIN<i   Fl'RKACE. 

Spring  shop:  -;.  .V^;^-.-V  .;;;', 

1  Fitting  furnace.      .i-;V  ^.  •/ 
1  Spring     tapering    jPboi^  Vi.lv 

nace.  :}■  J- J- •;■■■'''' 

1  Banding  furnace.  ,    '.■-:'  '■■ 

Blacksmith  shop: 

2  Forging  furnaces    (for 

heavy  work).        ;•;■ 

2  Forging  furnac  >s  (for 

bulldozer    worK). 
1  Large      bolt      furnace 
(for  bolt  header). 

Boiler  shop: 

3  Flue  furnaces. 
1   Flanging  furnace,  v-.-;. 
1  Rivet  furnace. 
1  Annealing  furnace. 

Tin  shop: 

1  Pipe  furnace.  ■  ■        ^ 

1  Pipe  and  brazing  fur- 

"^^^'  THE    I.VIMJE    KOR(.IN(;    HKNAC'E,    SERVI.NU    THE    HE.WY 

Total — 21  furnaces.  -  ;r  ^  • 

This  equipment  is  designed  on  the  basis  of  heating  all  the 
material  which  the  attendants  can  handle  and  the  machines 
can  use.  In  the  case  of  the  flue  furnace.  GO  flues  per  hour  are 
heated  to  a  welding  heat  all  day  long  on  a  daily  consumption 
of  25  gals,  of  oil.  The  bolt  furnace  heats  the  material  fast 
enough  to  turn  out  4,500  1-in.  bolts  per  day  on  a  consumption 
of  30  gals,  of  oil.  Some  of  the  large  furnaces  at  CoUinwood 
were   specially   designed   for   the   installation,    and   altogether 


IIAMMKU      IN     THE    SMITH    .SIIOI'. 


furnaces.     They   are   very   efficient   for   either   end   or   center 
heats. 

Another  design  selected  for  illustration  is  the  large  forging 
furnace  for  serving  the  heavy  hammer  in  the  blacksmith  shop. 
It  is  shown  on  this  page.  The  object  in  this  design  was  to 
s?cure  the  maximum  heating  spaie  with  the  minimum  floor 
space.  No  stacks  or  vents  are  provided,  the  whole  heat  l)eing 
available  for  the  material. 
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The  large  annealing  and  flange  furnace,  which  is  shown 
in  detail  on  this  page,  is  located  in  the  boiler  shop  and 
occupies  about  half  the  floor  space  required  by  a  coal  or  coke 
furnace.  This  renders  it  possible  to  place  the  furnace  favor- 
ably with  reference  to  the  work  and  the  easy  control  and  uni- 
formity of  the  temperature  undoubtedly  contributes  to  satisfac- 
tory work  and  avoids  the  danger  of  flue  bents  and  cracked  sheets. 

As  a  supplement  to  this  description  the  following  comparative 
figures  are  given  on  work  by  oil  and  coke  furnaces  with  coke  at 
18.80  per  ton  and  oil  at  the  high  price  of  7.68  cents  per  gallon: 

1M>LT    MACHINES. 

Present  furnaces  use  700  lbs.  of  coke  per  day  at  $8.80  per  ton. . .    |3.08 

Heater  per  day 1 .  25 

Machine   man    1 .  70 


Total     $6 .  03 

Output   per  day   per  machine,  2.000   bolts ;  or  a   cost   of  1,000   bolts. 
$3.01  Vj. 
With  oil  furnaces  30  U.  S.  gals,  of  oil  per  day  used  at  7.68  cents. .   $2.30 

Heater  per  day 1 .  25 

Machine   man    1.70 


Total $5.25 

Output  4,000  bolts  per  day  or  cost  per  1,000  bolts,  $1.31. 


NUT  AI.\Cm?iES. 


Present  furnaces  use  1,200  lbs.  coke  per  day  at  $8.80  per  ton.  ...    $5.28 

Heater  per  day    1 .  30 

Machine   man    ..i.,.«..>4-*^-. .      1.70 


Total $8 .  28 

Output  per  day  2,000  lbs.  nuts;  cost  per  1,000  lbs.  of  nuts.  $4.14. 
With  oil  furnace  50  U.  S.  gals,  of  oil  to  be  consumed  at  7.68  cents 

per  gal $3.94 

Heater   per   day    1 .  30 

Machine  man    l .  70 


Total     $6 .  94 

Output  per  day  3,000  lbs.  or  cost  per  1,000  lbs.  nuts,  $2.31. 


FLUE  WELl>Ea.  j  ;. .•.:•£,; 

Present  furnaces  use  400  lbs.  coke  at  $8.80  per  ton $1 .70 

Heater   per   day    1 .  30 

Machine   man    .»»► 1.50 


Total .-. $4 .  56 

Output  per  day  100  flues  or  cost  per  100  flues,  $4.56.     r-  •   ' 

An  oil  furnace  uses  25  U.  S.  gals,  of  oil  at  7.68  cents. ........  .  $1.92 

Heater,  same  as  above   2 .  80  - 


I'LAN    AND  SECTIONAL  ELEVATION   OF  THE   ANNEALI.\(;    AND 
FLANGING    Fl'ttXACE. 


Total     ^.^v $4.72 

Output  per  day,  COO  flues,  or  cost  per  100  flues  not  quite  80  cents. 


SOAPSUDS  IN  AIR  COMPRESSORS. 


THE    LAB(JE   ANNEALINU    AND    1J..\.\(.1M.    lllI.N.vi..    i..     i.li.    liOlLtU    .SHOP. 
THE    OIL    nrBNAOES. — COLLINWOOD    SHOPS. 


In    discussing   accidents   to   air    compressors  -r 
due    to   combustion    within    them.    Compressed ' 
Air,  referring  to  lubrication,  says:    "A  drop  of 
oil  every  five  minutes   is  sufficient   in  an   air 
compressor  cylinder  of  ordinary  size,  and  every  ^ 
engineer  should  feed  soapsuds  into  his  cylin--'- 
ders  for  at  least  one  day  in  the  week,  in  order 
to  wash  away  any  deposit  which  may  have  ac- 
cumulated     through 
the  use  of  oil  which 
has    been    acted    on 
by    high    tempera-  .• 
tures     in     the     air. 
These  soapsuds  may 
be    fed    through    the 
regular  oil  cup.    Care 
should    be    taken, 
however,   not   to   let 
the  machine  lie  idle 
with    soapsuds    re- 
maining   in    it — that 
is,      shortly      before 
quitting     time     the 
feeding   of   soapsuds 
should     be     stopped 
and   oil   feeding  sub- 
stituted."    This  is  of 
importance,    particu- 
larly with  high  pres- 
sures.    It   will   also 
assist     in     reducing 
wear  in  cylinders. 
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THE 


SHEEDY  QRCULATING   PIPE  FOR   LOCOMOTIVE 
CYLINDERS. 


This  device  has  been  in  use  nearly  two  years  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific  with  satisfactory  results.  Its  purpose  will  be  un- 
derstood through  a  description  of  its  operation.  When  the 
throttle  is  open,  steam  enters  the  small  pipe  in  the  branch 
pipe  at  A,  Fig.  2,  passes  through  the  connecting  pipes  and 
seats  the  valve  C  by  means  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  B. 
When  the  throttle  is  closed  the  check  valve  C  closes  and  the 
pressure  in  B  leaks  off  through  a  small  hole  in  the  check 
valve.  The  valves  C  are  opened  by  the  springs  in  the  cylinder 
B  and  the  circulating  pipe  is  open  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder 


The  compression  is  often  a  serious  matter,  not  only  because 
of  the  shocks  to  the  machinery,  but  because  of  causing  flat 
spots  in  the  tires.  Indicator  cards  do  not  give  a  measure  of 
the  shocks  because  niurh  of  the  energy  of  compression  is  ab- 
sorbed in  retarding  the  reciprocating  parts,  and  it  is  only  by 
combining  the  inertia  effect  at  the  different  points  of  the 
stroke  with  the  cylinder  pressure  at  those  points  that  the  true 
action  of  the  compression  can  be  obtained.  If  an  indicator  is 
used  on  a  piston  valve  engine  drifting  at  40  or  45  miles  an 
hour  the  conipr(\ssion  will  make  it  "pound"  so  that  it  will  not 
record  positively.  This  indicates  that  something  is  going  on 
in  the  cylinder  in  the  way  of  sudden  shocks. 
The  indicator  cards  of  Fig.  4  from  the  low  pressure  cylinder 


I.  ■■'■'' 


-#-*v*- 


FIG.    1. — VIEW   OF   THE   CIRCIXATTXG   PIPE    .VPPtTED   TO   A   ROrTHERX  -PACJKir   T.orOMOTIVE. 
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Section  at  A-B 


FIG.     2. — SECTION     SHOWING     ATTACHMENT     TO     CYLIXDTSR. 


to  the  other.  The  action  is  automatic  and  the  effect  is  the 
same  as  that  produced  by  the  "floating"  of  an  ordinary  slide 
valve  when  an  engine  is  drifting.  The  relief  valves  D  provide 
means  of  escape  of  water  in  the  cylinders  which  may  destroy 
the  cylinders,  break  the  crosshead,  or  bend  the  piston  rod,  of  a 
piston  valve  engine.  Fig.  3.  on  the  following  page,  illustrates 
an  improved  arrangement  of  the  valves. 

The  compression  of  air  when  drifting  is  greater  in  an  engine 
with  piston  valves  than  in  one  with  plain  valves  because  of  the 
smaller  clearance  spaces  and  the  inability  of  the  valves  to  lift 


of  engine  No.  2918  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  Sheedy  circulat- 
ing pipe.  These  cards  were  taken  with  and  without  the  pipe 
in  action  and  comparisons  may  be  drawn  at  very  nearly  the 
same  speeds.  The  mean  of  all  the  cards  shows  a  relief  by 
action  of  the  circulating  pipe  of  29.4  per  cent  of  the  brake 
power  of  the  pistons  in  descending  grades.  A  notable  condi- 
tion in  the  Sheedy  device  is  the  absence  of  shock  of  compres- 
sion at  the  end  of  the  stroke  and  the  braking  effect  is  shown 
to  be  a  steady  resistance  when  the  rt verse  lever  is  at  full 
stroke.    The  advantage  of  the  braking  effect  of  the  cylinders  on 
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27     Speed.M^P.H 28 

6.0  Mean  brake  pressure 8.5 

153.0  Totalbrake  H.  P.  on  piston 226.1 

32.3  per  cent,  brake  power  relieved. 


__ Atmos 

1itm::~.  Z^ 

"°°  A.li. 

29     Speed.  M.  P.  H 29 

6.6  Mean  brake  pressure v.ys 

179.7  ToUl  brake  H.  P.  on  piston 217. il 

27.3  per  cent,  brake  power  relieved. 

FIG.    4. 

descending  grades   is  acknowledged,   but   it  should   be   given 
without  shock  to  the  engine. 

The  accompanying  photograph,  Fig.  1,  shows  the  application 
of  the  device  to  one  of  a  number  of  simple  piston-valve  engines 
upon  this  road.  The  indicator  cards.  Fig.  5,  from  this  en- 
gine illustrate  the  effect  of  the  circulator.  This  engine  was 
taken  into  the  shop  for  repairs  after  18  months'  service,  and 
the  piston  valves  were  found  to  be  in  perfect  order  with  no 
sign  of  wear.    Fig.  U  shows  the  application  of  the  low  pressure 
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STKAM    (HKsr  <AKI».S    WITH    IMI'K  CUT  OUT — SHOWING    PRESSURE   IN 

.STKA.M     CIIKST    WITH    THESE    CUT-OFFS. 

FIO.   6. 

cylinder  of  the  compound  engine  No.  2474.    Mr.  Small  sums  up 
tne  advantages  as  follows: 

The  device  is  absolutely  automatic,  the  valves  are  bound 
to  close  when  the  throttle  is  opened  and  are  sure  to  open  when 
It  is  closed.  Its  application  to  a  simple  engine  brings  the  com- 
pression line  just  where  it  is  wanted.  In  the  case  of  engine 
No.  2279  it  takes  off  83  per  cent  at  the  point  of  terminal 
compression  and  leaves  enough  to  steady  the  reciprocating 
parts  when  the  engine  is  drifting  at  high  speed.  The  circu- 
lator keeps  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  cyllnaers  nor- 
mal. It  IS  not  chilled,  as  in  the  case  of  valves  opening  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  not  heated  Jiot  enough  to  melt  the 
rod  packing  rings  and  destroy  the  lubricating  oil,  which 
has  occurred.  This  arrangement  on  either  a  single  expansion 
engine  or  on  the  large  cylinder  of  a  compound  engine  prevents 
drawing  gases  through  the  exhaust  nozzle  to  reliere  vacuum, 
taking  in  cinders  and  destroying  the  lubrication  and  piston 
packing,  and  it  also  avoids  the  undesirable  draft  on  the  fire 
In  drifting.  With  this  draft  the  grates  must  be  kept  covered, 
even  if  the  pops  are  blowing,  in  order  to  protect  the  firebox 
from  injury.     The  problem  of  relieving  cylinders  from  water 


Connection  to  CyHiiJer 
FKi.    3. — DKTATLS    OF    RELIEF    VALVE. 

has  given  serious  trouble  on  this  road  when  the  boilers  are 
inclined  to  prime. 

This  device  is  protected  by  patent  issued  to  Messrs.  P. 
Sheedy  and  A.  Campbell.  The  drawings  and  information  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Small,  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 


MOTOR-DRIVEN    MACHINE    TOOLS. 


Recent  Practice  in  the  Ai'I'licatiox  of  Electric  Drives  to 

Drilling  Macuinery. 


Important  developments  have,  of  late,  been  made  in  methods 
of  applying  electric-driving  to  drilling  machinery,  as  well  as  to 
other  classes  of  machine  tools.  The  importance  of  having 
available  at  all  times  at  the  drill  the  ready  and  ample  power 
supply,   inherent   in   the   motor   drive,  to  enable  the  greatest 


0 

i 


BET.TED  CONSTANT-SPEED  BKVEBSIBLE  DBIVE  UPON  A  48-IN.  UPBIGHT 
mix.  FBBMS. — OOUID  &  EBE8HABDT. 
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capacity  of  the  tool  to  be  reached,  is  being  comprehended  by 
the  users  of  machine  tools  as  well  as  the  builders.  Electric 
driving  has  been  a  strong  factor  in  rendering  the  greatly  in- 
creased production  possible  with  drilling  machinery.  We  are 
permitted  to  present  herewith  illustrations  of  several  repre- 
sentative methods  of  arranging  motor-drives  for  this  class  of 
tools. 

An  interesting  drive  is  presented  in  the  engraving  on  page 
340,  which  illustrates  the  48-in.  patent-upright  drill  press,  with 
a  constant-speed  electric  drive,  which  Gould  &  Eberhardt,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  recently  furnished  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  This 
tool  is  in  itself  very  complete  and  general  in  its  adaptability 
to  all  classes  of  work,  having  a  special  oblong,  compound- 
traverse  taj>ping  table  and  portable  compound  chuck,  and  also 
an  automatic  tapping  attachment.  It  is  fitted  with  the  many 
improvements,  including  automatic  friction  feeds  and  time- 
saving  refinements,  that  characterize  the  Gould  &  Eberhardt 
drills,  and  also  has  a  back  brace. 

The  important  feature  of  this  tool  is  arrangement  of  the 
drive.  The  motor,  which  is  an  enclosed  constant-speed,  direct- 
current  machine,  is  located  under  the  forked  brace,  on  an  ex- 
tension of  the  base,  with  the  main  switch  and  starting  box  lo- 
cated conveniently  near.  It  drives  the  small  countershaft 
above  it  either  through  a  direct  belt  for  forward  motion,  or 
through  a  geared  pulley  and  direct  belt  for  reverse  motion,  as 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving.  Both  of  these  belts  operate 
with  the  motor,  either  one  being  thrown  in  action  at  will  by  the 
friction  clutch  having  a  handle  extending  out  over  the  table. 
This  arrangement  is  very  commendable,  as  it  obviates  the 
necessity  of  using  crossed-belts,  with  their  attendant  disad- 
vantages, for  the  reverse  motion.  It  is  a  very  convenient 
method  of  driving  with  a  constant-speed  motor  also,  as  the 
friction-clutch  drive  enables  the  drill  spindle  to  be  started  and 
stopped  instantly  without  waiting  for  the  motor  to  come  to 
rest. 

The  two  engravings  presented  upon  this  page  illustrate  the 
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niRECT-GEARED  DRIVE  UPON  A  6-FT.  FULL  UNIVERSAL  RADIAL  DRILL. — fX)SDICK 

MACHINE   TOOL    COMPANY. 
OENEBAL   E1£CTBIC   VARIABLE-SPEED    MOTOB   BY   FIELD   OONTBOL. 


COSSTANT-SPEED    DBIVE    UPON     A    DEUX    PBESS. FOUDICK     MACHINE 

TOOL  COMPANY. 

methods  of  mounting  both  variable-speed  and  constant  speed 
drives,  which  have  successfully  l)een  made  use  of  by  the  Fos- 
dick  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  These  exam- 
ples will  take  their  place  as  the  best  practice  in  motor  applica- 
tions to  this  class  of  tools,  the  variable-speed  drive  being  f  spe- 
cially commendable.        '.-.;> 

The  larger  engraving  represents  a  G-ft.  full-universal  F'os- 
dick  radial  which  has  been  adapted  for  a  variable-speed  motor 
drive.  The  result  is  an  exceedingly  neat  drive,  inasmuch  as 
the  use  of  all  cone  pulleys  and  belts  is  entirely  obviated;  it  not 
only  greatly  simplifies  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
drill,  but  also  adds  greatly  to  its  general  appearance.  Cone 
pulleys  and  belts  are  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  use  of  the 
variable-speed  motor,  which  is  a  3-h.p.  General  Electric  multi- 
polar motor  operating  with  field  control.  -   •.     -  .,; 

In  addition  to  the  range  of  speeds  provided  In  the  motor 
two  speed-changes  are  also  obtained  by 
means  of  two  gear  trains  adjacent  to  the 
motor  pinion.  Either  one  is  thrown  into 
action  by  a  friction  clutch  operated,  by 
the  lever  shown  below  on  the  column. 
The  other  interesting  features  of  this  uni- 
versal drill  are  in  no  way  interfered  with, 
the  most  noticeable  effect  of  the  change 
being  the  absence  of  the  cone  pulleys  and 
belts  and  the  necessary  accompanying 
supports,  brackets,  belt  shifters,  etc. 

In  the  upper  engraving  is  shown  the 
method  used  by  the  Fosdick  Company  in 
applying  a  constant-speed  drive.  The 
machine  shown  is  one  of  the  4-ft.  plain 
Fcsdick  radials,  which  has  been  equipi)ed 
with  a  3-h.p.  constant-speed,  direct-cur- 
rent motor  built  by  the  Northern  Elec- 
trical Manufacturing  Company,  Madison. 
Wis.  This  is  a  very  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  adapting  an  individual  drive  to 
an  existing  tool  without  changing'  it 
greatly,  as  the  motor  may  easily  be 
mounted  to  drive  the  lower  cone  pulley 
through  a  conveniently  arranged  gear  re- 
duction. In  this  case  the  motor  is 
mounted  upon  an  extension  of  the  base 
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(loscfndinR   grados   is  acknowledKcd,   but    it   should    l)f>   piveu 
witliout  shoik  to  the  onRiuf. 

Tile  aitonipanyiuK  photojtraph.  Kin.  I.  sliow.s  (he  a|)plicati(Ui 
nf  ihi'  dcvici'  to  one  oi  a  miiulMT  of  siiuph>  pisiou  vaivi"  t'linint-s 
iipiiti  Mils  niad.  The  iii<li.atnr  ( ards.  Kit;,  ."i.  lioni  tliis  on- 
frino  illustratp  th«'  <'ff«'<t  of  tlie  cinulator.  This  ensino  was 
taU«'n  into  tlu-  shop  for  rcitairs  aftfi-  iS  months'  service,  and 
thf*  piston  valvi'S  wen*  found  to  l»e  in  i>«Mft<t  ordir  with  no 
sien  of  \v«'ar.    I*'ig.  i'  shows  I  ho  applit  aiion  of  tlic  low  nressnr*' 
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^i;;;;^.    ;      '_v       Fic:.  3. — iti:r\ii,s  or  i{i:f.ii:r  v\i.vi'.    -,/;;;';:?.}:'    '."^^ 

has  givfu   serious  trouiili'  on   liiis   mad    uIhii   tin-   iKulf-rs   are' 
imlincd  to  |)rini('. 

Tliis    drvlco    is    protcrtod    l>y    patent    is.sufd    to    Messrs.     I'.    ' 
Shopdy  and  A.  Canipiieji.    The  drawing.-;  and  information  were  ' 
supp]i«'d  by  Mr.  If.  J.  Small.  K^'neral  suix'rintendent  of  nuttivo   . 
power  of  tlie  Soutliern  Pa<ific  Company. 

^'      :    "■•    MOTOR-DRIVEN    MACHINE    TOOLS.   ^C^vv^:' 
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v'  Important  developments  liave.  of  late,  been  niarb-  in  incihods  : 
of  applying  electric-drivins  lo  drilling  machinfry,  as  well  as  to.'; 
othc!    classes   of   machine   tools.     The   importance   of   having. ;• 
available  ai  all  limes  at  the  drill  the  ready  and  ample  power'., 
supply,    inherent    in    the    motor   drive,    to   enable   the   uiealesl    ;. 
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cylintler  ot  iIm>  compound  engine  No.  2474.    >Mr.  Small  sums  up 
in»*  advantages  as  follows:  .••;•-;■  .     •  v        "'.':'  ,   '.r ,,: 

The  device  is  absidutely  atitomatic,  the  valves  are  bound 
to  dose  wben  the  throttle  is  oitomd  and  are  sure  to  open  when 
It  is  closed.  Its  application  to  a  simple  engine  brings  the  com- 
pression line  just  where  it  is  wanted.  lu  the  case  of  engin* 
No.  22l'J  it  takes  off  83  per  cent  at  the  point  of  terminal 
cumi)r»'ssioii  and  leaves  enough  to  steady  Uie  reciprocating 
parts  when  the  engine  is  drifting  at  high  .«peed.  The  circu- 
lator keeps  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  cylinders  nor- 
mal. It  IS  not  (hilled,  as  in  the  case  of  valves  opening  to 
the  atmospiiere,  and  it  is  not  heated  ho',  enougn  to  melt  the 
rod  packing  rings  and  destroy  the  lubricating  oil,  which 
has  oct  urr*'il.  This  arrangement  on  either  a  single  expansion 
engine  or  on  the  large  cylinder  of  a  compound  engine  prevents 
drawing  gases  througli  the  exhaust  nozzle  to  relisre  vacuum, 
taking  in  cinders  and  destroying  the  lubrication  and  piston 
packing,  and  it  also  avoids  the  undesirable  draft  on  the  fire 
In  drifting.  With  this  draft  the  grates  must  be  kept  covered, 
even  if  the  pops  are  blowing,  in  order  to  protect  the  firebox 
from   in.iuiy.     The  problem  of  relieving  cylinders  from  water 


BrTTm  CON «!T.\ XT-SPEED   BEVERSinT.F  DKrVE  UPON   A   48-lN.    lirRU.UT       :'' 
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apacity  of  the  tool  to  be  reached,  is  being  compiehended  by 
tie  users  of  niathine  tools  as  well  as  the  builders.  Electi'ic 
iriving  has  beeu  a  strong  factor  in  rendering  the  greatly  iu- 
rrcased  production  possible  with  drilling  machinery.  We  are 
permitted  to  present  herewith  illustrations  of  several  repre- 
-cnlative  methods  of  arranging  motor-drives  for  this  class  at 
lools. 

An  interesting  drive  is  presented  iu  the  engraving  on  page 
•,W,  which  illustrates  the  48-iu.  patent-upright  drill  press,  with 
A  constant-speed  electric  drive,  which  Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Xew- 
irk,  N.  J.,  recently  furnished  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  This 
lool  is  in  itself  very  complete  and  general  iu  its  adaptability 
lo  all  classes  of  work,  having  a  special  oblong,  compouad- 
iraverse  tapping  table  and  portable  compound  chuck,  and  also 
an  automatic  tapping  attachment.  It  is  litte<l  wiili  the  many 
improvements,  im  hiding  automatic  friction  feeds  and  time- 
.saving  refinements,  that  characterize  the  Gould  &  Eberhardt 
drills,  and  also  has  a  back  brace.  -    ...;\-    ;.:-:?  ■  --J;-  '  v,'  '-.•^ 

The  important  feature  of  this  fool  is  arrangement  of  the 
drive.  The  motor,  which  is  an  enclosed  constant-speed,  direct- 
current  machine,  is  located  under  the  forked  brace,  on  an  ex- 
tension of  the  i)ase,  with  the  main  switch  and  starting  box  lo- 
i-ated  conveniently  n«>ar.  li  drives  the  small  countershaft 
above  it  either  through  a  dir(>ct  b;dt  for  forward  motion,  or 
ihrough  a  gear<Mi  pulley  and  direct  bell  for  reverse  motion,  as 
is  dearly  shown  in  the  engraving.  IJoth  of  these  belts  operate 
with  the  motor,  either  one  being  thrown  in  action  at  will  by  the 
Iiiction  clutch  having  a  handle  extending  out  over  the  table. 
This  arrangement  is  very  commendable,  as  it  obviates  the 
necessity  of  using  <-rossed-l«'lts,  with  their  attendant  disad- 
vantages, for  the  reverse  motion.  It  is  a  very  convenient 
in«'thod  of  driving  with  a  constant  spend  motor  also,  as  the 
friction-clutch  drive  enables  tliedrill  spindle  to  be  started  aiitl 
slopped  insianily  withotit  \vaiting  for  the  motor  to.  (Oine  to 
^rest-.-' ■.'■■-.•.  ■:..  Vvv-:^-^---  ,•;■■• ;' :"r^  ;''-;■';:  •■r'''-V'^"-'-'-'''V.:'r^'-'-  ;.:>.^"V■"^• 

The  two  engravings  presented  upon  this  page  illustrat^p  the 
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methtauis  of  iiioltnting  ?Mjrh    vai''ialil«^-&tV^'i|.  and  i«-on^iaht-ftiH*uil  ' 
drives,  whi«li  have  su«i<ssfuliy  l)een  niade  «se  of  by  the  Kos'-. 
^lick  .Machine  Tool  ('cmiiKitiy.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.     Tln/se cxarti- 
ples will  take  theii'  placf  as  th«v  besi  practice  in  motor  ai»p! ica-,, 
ti»ns  tii  1  his  class  of  t<K)iis,  (hi^variable-H|»etMl  drive,  beiug.  i  si)*^ 
i*iaH>:><'ahimendabl<».,.  .;         ;  ;-:-:vy'-.;;-".'vyv-^^.-  ■;;-v=  \;^l[-:::-.~--i'^\ 
" 'Tiu'-larKi  r  en?^iavjng   )(>i»reseiTis  a  «-f(.   fiill  tiniversat  Fcis- 
djck  radial  which  has  been  adapted  for  a  variable  sp<xil  niutojv 
aiiv^.- :  Tlve  resifit  is  an  exceedingly  hear  4lrive.  ina.smtitrli  agV- 
ife^e  useAaf  all  cone  pttlh^vs  and  l)eJt8^^t^ 

oiily  gr«'atly  simplifies  the  construction  and  operation  of  the; • 
drill,  hut   also  a<Ms  gr^-aily  to  its  .neinral   ap|»ear;ince.     Cone 
pulleys  and  l)eMs  aii>  retni^nMl  umH'»es.-<ary  by  the  u>ip  of  li«o    . 
yariahlespeed  motor,  which  isa  3-h>|)".  General  \  Elect  tic  ;ni\llHv 
I»olar  motor  Qpei-ating  with  field  eoriipoUV/^  -v.  ::  .;'":t\^^':  r^ -/^ .!:>...> 
•:    In  uddittou  t9'  tlH'   i-aiiiie  of  sp«^ds  providif»d  iiv  tho   niolor 

tAvo   si«M'd-<hang^es   are   al.soobiai u«-d    by 
nicans  ot'  li*o  goat  fraiiis  adjacent  to  th^: 
niotor  pinibn.    j^iher  .omVis  thrown  intio  ,^ 
Tici i«m   l)y   a  f i*iction  ilntch  Aperatod  by 
the   lever   shown    lu'low    on    the   columji.    ; 
The  other  I nteretJtjng  features  »f  this  uui- 
veryal  <uill  a^^e:ik  tjolway  interfered  with;    ; 
the  Uiost   notii-eable  efl^^t  of  the  «:hauge 
lieing  the  abwHcr  of 'the  cone  pnlh  ys  and 
belts    and    th<«    mvessary    aectimpayyixig 
^u^l>p6l^^s.  l);irael«'isl  iKslt  shifterfly  <?t^,-  ^      ^   ■ 
in  the  npper  engraving  Is  shown  tlre^ 
method  «,se<rby  the  iMwdick  Company  }«■ 
apjdving    a    C4)nstajat-sjieed.   drive-      Th<p 
m-'chinc  shown  is  onip  of  the  4'ft.  i»lain 
Fosdicii  ratlials.  whii'h  has  Iteen  eq.uipiHHl 
Willi    a    .i-h.p.    constant-speed,    Ufreet-»iiri 
rent  motor  built    by  thi^   NoiVhern    Kh>«-  , 
trr(al   Mantifatturing  <Tum|»any.   .Mailismw,;- 
\vij!.    This  is  a  very  cbnyrtiieat  an-angie^  ^ 
ntent  of  a<lapting  an  imiividual  dr|V4!»  if0 
an     existing     tool     withojit     changitin';  it' 
greatly,    as    the    motor    may    easily    i>e,, 
nioumftt  t<k  driyie  th«»   iow«>r  cone  iMiIle^ v" 
fhrough  a  convenieutly  arranged  gear:r<P'- 
dnction.       In     this    case    the     motor     is 
inonnted  tipoA  an  gxteasign  ol  th^  base 
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COMBINATION  CHAIN   AND  nELTPI)  ORIVE  UPON   A  6-FT  RADIAL  DKILI,. — l-OND  MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY 


plate,   and   drives   the   lower   cone  shaft   through   bevel  geart. 
within  the  column. 

At  the  left  is  illustrated  a  type  of  individual  drive  that 
was  recently  applied  to  a  6-ft.  plain  radifil  drill  built  by  the 
Pond  Machine  Tool  Company,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Upon  this  ma- 
chine the  cone  pulleys  and  standard  belt  drive  to  the  arm  is 
retained  in  its  entirety;  in  addition  to  the  speed-range  thus 
afforded  a  variable-speed  motor  is  used,  from  which  combina- 
tion a  wide  range  of  speeds  are  available. 

The  motor,  which  is  a  3-h.p.  Lundell 
motor  at  1,000  revolutions  per  minute, 
is  mounted  upon  a  bracket  above  the 
upper  cone  pulley,  from  which  it 
drives  that  cone  shaft  by  a  Renohl 
silent  chain.  The  balance  of  the  drive 
does  not  differ  from  that  on  the 
standard  radial.  The  speed  variation 
is  obtained  by  field  control,  the  hand 
controller  being  located  on  the  arm 
as  shown  above  the  man's  head;  a  flex- 
ible cable  effects  the  connections  be- 
tween the  controller  and  resistance 
box  located  on  the  side  of  the  column. 
The  engraving  below  illustrates  an 
individual  drive  upon  a  large  horizon- 
tal-spindle drilling,  boring  and  milling 
machine,  which  indicates  an  excellent 
arrangement  for  applying  electric 
driving  to  a  large  tool.  This  tool  is 
the  No.  5  boring  machine,  with  9  x 
12-ft.  platen,  built  by  Beaman  &  Smith. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  one  of  which  was 
thus  equipped  for  the  new  shops  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  The  motor  is  a  10-h.p.  constant- 
speed  direct-current  motor,  supplied 
by  the  General  Electric  Company. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  different 
speeds  are  available  from  belt  cone  and 
gear  changes  in  this  drive,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  size  of  the  tool  and 
the  character  of  the  work  to  be  handled,  it  is  probable  that 
only  a  limited  speed  range  would  be  needed.     The  motor   is 
mounted  upon  a  bracket  located  in  place  of  the  driving  pulley, 
from  which  position  it  drives  direct  through  gearing. 


UNDISCOVORED   MERIT. 


GEABKL)    UKIVE    Ul'ON    *    f  ABGE    IlOBl/ON TAL    DRILLING    AND    BORINU     M.\CHINE.    — BEAMAN  & 

SMITH. 


"I  have  been  some  time  in  this  world,  and  the  result  of 
my  experience  is  that  there  is  one  way  by  which  success 
may  be  obtained  with  ability.  In  all  my  life  I  have  never 
known    an    instance    of   undiscovered    merit.      There    are    too 

many  seekers  to  allow  ability  to  remain 
hid.  If  you  possess  ability  and  were 
placed  in  a  diving  bell  and  lowered  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  expeditions  would 
be  fitted  out  to  discover  you  and  bring 
you  back. 

"No  matter  what  calling  you  embrace, 
if  you  have  ability  you  will  be  in  de- 
mand. If  a  lawyer,  think  how  many 
persons  there  are  in  trouble  who  would 
be  seeking  your  advice.  If  a  physi- 
cian, how  many  there  are  who  are  ill. 
who  would  want  your  services.  If  an 
architect,  how  many  who  desire  bet- 
ter houses  built.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  a  young  man  needs  a  pull  to  get 
a  start.  Pay  no  attention  to  that. 
If  you  have  ability  you  will  win." — 
The  Hon.  W.  Bourke  Cockran,  in  an 
address  to  the  graduates  of  Manhattan 
College. 
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THE  WELLMAN-STREET  STEEL  CAR. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  new  design  of  steel  hopper  car  recently  built  by  the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Engineering  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  under  patents  issued  to  S.  T.  Wellman  and  Clement  F. 
Street.  This  car  is  a  radical  and  interesting  departure  from 
the  designs  in  common  use.  The  object  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  points  at  which  corrosion  will  be  likely  to  take 
place,  to  produce  a  car  which  shall  be  self-clearing  and  also 
one  which  can  be  repaired  at  a  low  cost. 

The  center  sills  consist  of  two  15-in.  channels  with  flanges 
turned  toward  the  center.  A  gusset  plate  is  riveted  to  the 
outside  of  each  channel  and  extends  from  one  center  plate  to 
the  other.  An  angle  iron  is  riveted  to  the  lower  edge  of  this 
gusset  plate,  forming  a  girder  27  ins.  deep  at  the  center,  and 
extending  from  truck  to  truck.  This  girder  is  designed  to 
have  ample  strength  for  carrying  the  entire  lead  of  100,000 
lbs. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  illustration  that  the  side  plates 
are  curved,  and  that  the  customary  form  of  side  sill  is  en- 
tirely eliminated.  The  result  of  this  curved  form  of  plate  is 
a  car  which  will  readily  clear.  A  careful  measurement  shows 
that  the  lineal  feet  of  joint  exposed  to  load  is  45  per  cent,  less 


the  car  close  to  the  door  opening.  This  construction  is  further 
stiffened  by  two  angles  extending  from  the  corner  of  the  car 
back  to  the  body  bolster  near  its  junction  with  the  center 
sills.  As  most  of  the  damage  to  steel  cars  is  caused  by  corner 
blows,  this  gives  a  construction  which  can  be  easily  repaired. 
The  idea  is  that  under  a  corner  blow  the  only  parts  receiving 
damage  will  be  the  channels  and  angles  referred  to.  As  these 
are  commercial  shapes  they  can  be  readily  renewed,  or  if  not 
too  badly  damaged  they  may  be  straightened  and  replaced. 

This  car  was  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  and  created  a  great 
deal  of  interest  among  the  railroad  officers.  The  criticisms 
indicated  a  general  feeling  that  this  car  presents  valuable 
features  and  that  its  success  is  assured.  The  sample  car  has 
gone  into  exceedingly  severe  service,  where  its  merits  will  be 
effectually  tested.  Further  information  may  be  had  from  Mr. 
Clement  F.  Street,  manager  of  the  railway  department  of  the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Engineering  Company.  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  v^  ^        i- 


Motor  Speed  Control. — We  are  in  receipt  of  a  valuable 
treatise  upon  the  subject  of  speed  control  for  electric  motors, 
which  has  been  reprinted  from  a  i>aper  entitled,  "Methods  c 
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than  in  the  customary  form  of  car.  The  manufacturers  claim 
that  as  corrosion  begins  at  these  points,  the  life  of  this  car 
will  be  very  much  longer  than  that  of  any  other  in  use.  The 
elimination  of  the  customary  form  of  side  sill  makes  a  ma- 
terial reduction  in  what  the  manufacturers  of  this  car  claim 
to  be  unnecessary  dead  weight,  and  this  weight  has  been  put 
in  the  plates  of  the  car  where  It  is  believed  to  be  more  effective. 
These  plates  are  5-16  in.  thick  instead  of  %  inch,  as  in  cus- 
tomary practice.  One  of  the  important  advantages  claimed  is 
the  large  area  of  door  openings.  This  is  56  sq.  ft.,  while  in 
most  steel  cars  it  is  only  from  20  to  25  sq.  ft.  This  very  large 
door  opening,  together  with  the  curved  form  of  plate  employed, 
contribute  to  the  clearing  of  the  load. 

The  ends  of  the  center  sills  of  this  car  are  tied  together  by 
a  heavy  steel  casting,  and  this  casting  serves  also  for  the 
central  portion  of  the  end  sills.  The  ends  of  the  end  sills 
are  formed  of  short  pieces  of  8-in.  channels,  securely  riveted 
to  the  steel  castings  referred  to  and  extending  to  the  sides  of 
the  car.  The  push  pole  socket  is  riveted  to  these  channels 
and  also  to  a  short  8-in.  channel,  which  extends  from  the  cor- 
ner 6t  the  car  to  a  heavy  steel  casting  riveted  to  the  side  of 


Speed  Control,"  read  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cooper,  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  It  is  an  important  paper, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Cooper  has  in  a  singularly  well-directed  man- 
ner so  chosen  his  remarks  as  to  make  clear  many  ixiints 
which  are  the  least  understood,  or  those  concerning  which  the 
experts  upon  motor  driving  differ  in  opinion;  his  remarks  will 
be  appreciated  at  present  in  view  of  the  prevailing  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  direct  and  alter- 
nating current  for  electric  driving  equipments  for  shops.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  an  acknowledged  authority  ui>on  this  subject  and  is 
well  known  for  his  former  connection  during  the  past  eight 
years  with  the  Bullock  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  During  his  time  there  he  devoted  particu- 
lar attention  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  multiple  voltage  «""- 
tem  of  motor  speed  control,  as  well  as  also  a  very  careful 
study  of  all  other  methods  of  speed  variation  for  electric 
motors.  All  interested  in  this  important  subject  cannot  fai' 
to  be  interested  in  the  attitude  that  Mr.  Cooper  takes  in  regard 
to  it,  and  we  recommend  his  works  to  their  attention  »!'« 
present  address,  as  consulting  mechanical  and  electrlc»t  >  tgi- 
neer,  is  732  Union  Trust  Building,  Cincinnati,  OJ  /o 
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plate,   and    drivf.s    tlu'    lowt-i-   cone   shall    through    bevel    geal•^ 
within  the  column.  r-\''\-^'.'^'. J'-: :-:.-\'-i'-'>--'  ■:->■■': \-y- 

At  the  left  is  illustrated  a  type  of  individual  drive  that 
wa.s  recently  ai)i)lied  to  a  ti-ft.  i)lain  radial  drill  huilt  by  the 
Fond  .Machine  Tool  Company,  riainfield.  N.  J.  Upon  this  ma 
chine  the  cone  pulleys  and  standaid  belt  drive  to  the  arm  js 
n  lained  In  its  entirety:  in  aiblition  to  the  speed-ranj;e  thus 
afforded  a  varial)le-spee(l  motor  is  used,  from  which  combina 
(ion  a  wide  ran?,'*'  <it"  speeds  are  available. 

The  motor,  whidi  is  a  o-h.i).  I.umhdl 
motor  at   I.i»'mi  revolutions  per  miuuilf.' 
is  mounted   u|)on  a  bracket   above  thv 
upper     ( one     pulley,     from     which     it 
drives    thai    cone    shaft    by    a    Ri-nidtl 
silent  ihain.     The  balance  of  the  driven' 
does     not     ditTer     from     that     on     iIk 
f^tandai'd    ratlial.     The  spee(|   variaiio!'. 
is  obiaiiu'd  by  field  control,    the  hand 
controller    bcins    located    on    the    arm 
ns  'hown  above  I  he  man's  head;  a  flex-: 
ilile    cable    «>tTecis    the   connections    be- 
t\v(>en     the    controller    and     resista!ic«' 
bo.\  lotated  on  the  side  of  the  column. 
Tile   en,i?ravinK    below    illustrates   an 
individual   drive  upon  a  lari;e  borizou- 
lal-spindle  ilrilliuK.  borini;  and  niillin.n 
machiiu'.   which   indicates  an  e.xcelleni 
arrangement      for      applying      elect  rii- 
drivin.u  to  a    lar^e   tool.     This   tool   is 
the    No.    .'i    bt)rin>;    machine,    with    It  x" 
lii-ft.  |)laten.  Ituiil  by  lieaniaii  &  Smitli. 
Provi«lence.    R.    I.,   cine-  of    which    was 
ihus.e(|uipped  for  the  new  sliops  of  the, 
I'nitt'd  Slates   .\avy  Yard  at    Hiooklyn, 
.N.  V.     The  nu)tor  is  a  I<i-h.p.  constant: 
spved     diiei  t  <urrent    nu)tor,    supplied. 
!)>■  the  Cencial  Klecfric  Company.      ;,;,x 
Only   a    limited   number  of  different 
speeds  are  available  from  belt  coiu*  atid 
i^ear  <  bailees  in  ibis  drive,  but  on  ac- 
■•:•,•■'.■■'■••    '   '..<'ouni   ol    ibc  large  size  of  the  tool  and 
the   (liaraclei-  of  the   work    to   be  handled,   it    is   iJiobable   lliai 
only    a    limited    speed    range    would    be    needed.      The    motor    is 
mounted  upon  a  brai  ket  located  in  place  of  the  drivin.u  piille>'. 
from   which  position  it   drives  direct   through  gearing. 


-I'OMi    MAIIIIM.    loul.   (  (IMI'ANY. 


UNDISCOVORED    MERIT. 


'.KAllI  II    liCIVK 


I'ON     A    (  ARCF     IIOKI/OM  At.    |iI!ILI,lN(. 

SMITU. 


AMI     ll<>l<l.N(<      .\1  A(  III  M 


"**I  have  be:'n  some  time  in  this  worlil,  and  the  result  of 
my  ex|)erience  is  that  there  is  one  way  by  which  success 
nuiy  In  obtained  with  ability.  In  all  my  life  I  have  never 
known    an    instance    of    uiidisi-ovei-ed    merit       There    are    loo 

many  .seekers  to  allow  ability  to  remain 
hid  If  you  fiossess  abiliiy  and  were 
placed  in  a  diving  bell  and  lowered  to 
the  botitim  of  tlie  sea.  ex|)editi(uis  would 
be  fitted  out  lo  discover  you  and  bring 
y«)U  back. 

"No  nuitter  what  calling  you  embrace, 
if  you  have  ability  you  will  be  in  {\v- 
mand.  If  a  lawyer,  think  bow  many 
|M>rsons  there  ar«'  in  trouble  who  would 
be  s<'eking  your  advice.  If  a  physi- 
cian, how  nuiiiy  there  are  wlio  are  ill. 
who  would  want  your  services.  If  an 
aitliiicet.  how  many  who  desire  bet- 
ter houses  built.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  a  young  man  needs  a  pull  to  get 
a  start.  Pay  no  attention  to  tliat. 
If  you  have  ability  you  will  wiii."-rr: 
The  Hon.  W.  Bourke  (Vn-kran.  in  an 
address  to  the  graduates  of  Manhattan 
College. 


-UKA.MA.N   >v 


V  *•;;'-;;•> 
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THE  WELLMAN-STREET  STEEL  CAR. 


Tin-   aciompatiyinj;   illuslralion   shows    tho   general    appear- 

luce  ol"  a  new  design  of  steel  hopper  ear  re<ently  built  hy  the 

AfllinaiiSeaver-Morgan    ICn.ui'ieering  Company,  of  Cleveland, 

Oliio,  under  patents  issued  lo  S.  T.  Weliinan  antl  Clement  F. 

'     Street.     This  ear  is  a  ia<lieal  and  interesting  departure  from 

1  .  th«'  designs   in   t  ommon    use.     The  object   was  to   reduee  the 

;. number  of   points   at    which    corrosion    will    be   likely   to  take 

v,    -plaee,  to  produce  a  car  which  shall   be  self-clearing  and  also 

'"■ione  whieh  can  be  repaired  at  a  low  cost.      ."''      -^■-     '••:•' 

>~.-^  The  center  sills  consist  of  two  15-in.  ehannels  with  flanges 

;;.-V:turned   toward    the  center.     A   gusset    plate   is   riveted    to   the 

■  .,'  otitside  of  each  channel  and  extends  from  one  center  plate  to 
!;'.  'i!ie  other.     An  angle  iron  is  riveted  to  the  lower  edge  of  this 

■  Xfi?"'*^*''  plate,  forming  a  girder  27  ins.  deep  at  the  center,  and 
; '  ./:p.\tending   from   truck    to   truck.      This   girder    is    designed    to 

hav«'  ample  strength   for  carrying  the  entire  lead  of  lOU.UUU 

lbs.  -'■'■'■  ■  ■'■■  •'■•-■■;• 

It  will  be  noted   from  the  illustration   that   the  si<le  plates 

are  curved,   and   that  the  ctistomary   form   of  side  sill    is  en- 

.    tirely  eliminated.     The  result  of  this  curved  form  of  plate  is 

a  «ar  which  will  readily  <lt'ar.     A  careful  measur«'ment   shows 

.  -    that  the  lineal  feet  of  joint  exposed  to  load  is  4.")  per  cent,  less 


the  ear  close  to  the  <loor  oiMtiing.   This  coustriu-lign  is  furtber 
stiffened  by  two  angios  exteiidiii^  from  the  eorner  of  tUte  trar 
baek  lo  the  body  Inrfster  near  its  junct iori    with   th»'  eeni.r 
sills.     As  nu/St  of  th«'  damage  to  steel  «ars  is  <aus.-ji  by  corner 
blows,  ihis  gives  a  consitu<  lion  wiiidi  «an  be  easily  rtpai red.  -;^ 
The  idea  is  that  under  a  corner  blow  the  only  jiart^  reeeivliuf^ 
damage  will  be  Ibeibanmls  and  aitj^es  «"f**r^<^'<l  '*»     As  Uu-si- 
are  commercial  shapes  th.y  can  be  rt'adily  renewed,  or  if  ««t 
loo  badly  damaged  they  may  be  straighieued  and  replace<I. '  .  ;■. 
This  ear  was  pla«ed  on  exhibition  at  the  reiem  <(HiventioU  •; 
of  the  Master  Car  BtiiJders'  A^swiation.  and  created  a  greats 
tieal   of   interest   anion;;   the   railroad   officers.     The  cniivisnis^ 
indicated    a   gen<M-al    twiing    thai    this   ear    present.^    vabiabl*' ■. 
features  and  tliat  its  smness  is  assuivd.     The  sample  Vw-  has '" 
gone  into  exeeedingly  severe  seriiee;«^hief*^^U^^  be  \. 

effeitually  tested.  Further  information  niay  Iw  ba<l  from  .Mr.'; 
Clement  F.  Street,  manager  of  the  iailway  d»-i»arinie.m  of  Hie/; 
W.llman-Seaver- Morgan     j:ngine<riug     Conipany,     Cleveland,  :- 


•.••4' 


■  <  ■  .•»"■ 

-..■4«  • 


MoTi>R  \ St'Kfch  C<>NTk«»i..— We  ftre>i».ii**'(»i|*t  -ii^  vaUiai)!c 
treatise  upon  tlie  stibjet-t  of  s|»e«fdt-ofitrol  for  electric  nioKtrs, 
which  has  been  reprinted  from  a  i>aper  tntitled.  "Metliods  c^. 


■'   '>   '/• 


V;  ; -j;.'      -    THKAVKtr-MAX-KTREKt    STKIX.  CXIL'-, 
\VKI,I,MA\-Si:.\\  I.II-MOUO.VN   E\«i|>>J-:ia.N<i  CO.Xll'.WY. 


•   *"-  t'.*-".- 


than  in  the  customary  form  of  car.    The  manufaiturers  elaira 
that  as  corrosion  be.gins  at  these  jmints,  the  life  of  this  car 
will  be  veiy  much  longer  than  that  of  any  other  in  use.    The 
elimination   of  the  customary   form  of  side  sill   makes  a  ma- 
terial  reduction  in  what   the  maiiulaciurers  of  this  car  claim 
;  to  be  unnecessary  ch-ad  weight,  and  this  weight  has  been  put 
;in  the  plates  of  the  c  ar  where  it  is  believed  to  be  more  effective. 
These  plates  are  5-lti  in.  thick   instead  of  Vi   inch,  as  in  c-us- 
tomary  F>i"actice.     One  of  the  important  advantages  claimed  is 
the  large  area  of  door  openings.     This  is  .'>(;  sq.  ft.,  while  in 
most  steel  ears  it  is  only  from  20  to  2't  sq.  ft.    This  very  large 
door  oiiening.  together  with  the  curved  form  of  plate  employeil, 
;.i|-ontrilnile  to  the  clearing  of  the  load. 

.;     The  ends  of  the  center  sills  of  this  car  are  tied  together  by v 
/a   heavy   steel    casting,   and    this   casting  serves  also   for  the 
■central   port  ion   of   the   end    sills.     The  ends  of  the  end  sills 
are   formed  of  short  pieces  of  Sin.  channels,  securely  riveted 
to  th(>  steel  castings  referred  to  and  extending  to  the  sides  of 
the  car.     The   ptisli   pole  socket   is   riveted  to  these  channels 
■and  also  to  a  short  8-in.  channel,  whieh  extends  from  the  cor- 
ner of  the  car  to  a  heavy  steel  easting  riveted  to  the  side  of 


SiM'ed  Control."  rea«l  by  .\li  Wrn;  Cooiier.  ItHore  the  ATO«H*iean 
Institute  of  Kleetric  a!  Fngine«'rs.  '  It  is  an  imijortant  papei.. 
inasmtich  as  Mr.  CoofK-r  has  in  a  .singulHrly  well  dtrrx  udinan- 
ner  so  chosen  his  remarks  aq- to  make  clear,  luaiiy  jKiint,^ 
which  are  the  least  understood,  or  those  «onc;rnihg  which  the 
experts  upcMi  motor  ciriyiiig  <lilTc^i-  in  opinion:  his  reinaiKs  will 
lie  at»i»reciaied  at  present,  in  view  of  the  iH-evailiivg  difEt-renci^ ' 
of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  direet  an^  alter 
nating  current  for  elec  trie  driving  e«iuii)meuts  f(»r  sli()ps.  .Mr. 
CoojM^r  is  an  acknowbulged  authority  upontliis  siibjeit  ami  is 
^eJI  kBO-wn  for  his  foriner  conne«-tion  «luriug  the  past  vi^iht 
years  with  the  Rullock  Ivlectrie  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  During  his  time  there  he  devoted  particu- 
lar attention  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  multiple  voltage  «v-  . 
tem  of  motor  sptMMl  c-o!itrol.  as  well  as  also  a  very  careful 
study  of  all  other  methods  of  speed  variation  for  eleeinr 
motors.  All  interested  in  this  important  subjoct  cannot  fai' 
to  be  inter(\«;ted  in  the  attittide  that  Mr.  Cooper  fakes  in  n^gird 
to  it,  and  we  recommend  his  works  to  their  alleution  »i>s' 
present  address,  as  consulting  mechanical  Mid  electrlc»f  rt^t- 
neer,  is  732  Union  Trust  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ui  /o 
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NEW    DESIGN    OF    HYDROSTATIC    WHEEL    PRESS.         THE    DAKE 


Motor    Duiven,    with    Si-kciai.   Ei.kvatinu    Mkciianism    to   Ob- 
viate  THK    USK   OF   CUAXES. 


The  engraving  presented  herewith  illustrates  a  novel  design 
of  wheel  press,  recently  built  for  the  Renovo  shops  of  the 
I^ennsylvania  Railroad,  by  the  Niles  Tool  Works'  Company, 
Hamilton.  Ohio,  which  merits  attention  for  its  elevating 
mechanism,  whereby  the  entire  machine  may  be  raised  or  low- 


PNEUMATIC  AIR 
HOIST. 


MOTOR   AND    CHAir 


The  accompanying  engravings  illustrate  the  design  of  this 
simple  and  very  effective  pneumatic  air  motor  for  general  rail 
way  shop  uses.  The  pneumatic  chain  hoist,  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  consists  of  a  Dake  reversing  air  motor  directly  con 
nected  to  an  ordinary  chain  block  of  a  standard  make.  Two 
pendant  hand  chains  control  the  motor  valve,  to  which  is  also 
attached  a  lever  to  operate  the  valve  stem  on  tnc  oil  cup.  giv 


.NEW   400-'lX).\   WIIKKL  I'KKSS,   WITH   SPECIAL  ELEVATING    MECHANISM. 
MLES   TOOL   WOBKS   COMPANY. 


Flo.    1. — THE    DAKE    I'NEIMATIC    CHAIN     IKHST. 


ered  to  permit  the  various  sizes  of  driving  wheels  to  be  rolled 
in  without  lifting.  This  design  originated  with  Mr.  H.  D.  Gor- 
don, formerly  master  mechanic  of  the  Juniata  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  special  purpose  of  the  design  being 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  using  cranes  to  place  the  wheels  and 
axles  in  position. 

The  maihine  is  driven  by  a  General  Electric  constant-speed, 
multipolar  motor  which  is  mounted  upon  a  neat  bracket  at  the 
rear  of  the  hydraulic  cylinder.  The  motor  drives  the  pumps 
through  a  gear  reduction,  and  also  there  is  a  bevel  gear  drive 
and  clutcii  arrangement  by  which  it  may  operate  the  elevating 
methanism.  The  elevating  mechanism  consists  of  an  elevating 
screw  at  each  end,  both  of  which  are  operated  together  by  a 
worm  on  tlie  long  interconnecting  shaft  below  the  bed.  The 
machine  is  guided  in  elevating  by  two  stands  bolted  to  the 
foundations,  carrying  heavy  guide-rods.  No  gears  for  operating 
the  elevating  screws  are  running  unless  the  machine  is  being 
elevated,  a  single  lever  being  used  to  throw  the  elevating 
mechanism  in  or  out  of  action. 

The  pump  is  double-acting,  has  two  sizes  of  plungers  and 
three  speeds  of  delivery,  and  one  or  all  of  which  are  under 
instant  control  by  trip-valves.  The  pressure-gauge  is  graduated 
for  tons  of  pressure  and  for  pounds  per  square  inch  on  the  ram. 
The  sliding-head  is  supported  by  rollers  running  on  planed 
ways  on  the  base,  and  is  held  in  position  by  large  steel  keys. 

The  maximum  distance  between  tie-bars  is  96  Ins.,  while  that 
between  the  end  of  the  ram  and  sliding-head  is  8  ft.  8  Ins. 
The  opening  in  the  head  for  axles  is  12  ins.  The  movable  por- 
tion of  the  machine  is  mounted  on  a  base-plate,  to  which,  how- 
ever, no  strains  are  transmitted  except  those  due  to  carrying 
the  weight  of  the  parts.  All  of  the  thrust  Is  taken  by  the  tie- 
hars. 


ing  automatic  lubrication  to  the  motor  only  when  the  noist  is 
being  used.  The  worm  and  worm-wheel  are  of  steel  and 
ihosphor  bronze,  and  are  enclosed  in  an  oil  tight  case.     All 


FIG.    2. VIEW    SHOWING    APPLICATION    OF    THE    DAKE 

AlB  MOTOR  TO  A  HAND  CRANE. 

parts  of  the  hoist  are  of  sufficient  strength  to  sustain  a  load 
of  twice  their  rated  capacity.  The  air  motor  used  with  this 
hoist  is  of  the  double  reciprocating  square-piston  type  of 
engine,  and  is  favorably  known  as  a  desirable  motor  for  direct 
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onnection  work  where  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  small,  compact 

nd  high-speed  motor. 

One  of  the  many  useful  applications  of  the  Dake  air  motor 
s  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  illustrates  a  hand  crane  that  has 
neen  changed  to  a  power  crane  by  its  application.  The  con- 
venient form  of  this  motor  makes  it  a  very  desirable  power 
lor  unloading  derricks  in  freight  repair 
yards,  for  railroad  turntables,  centrifugal 
pumps,  fans,  blowers  and  all  classes  of 
hoists.  The  Holland  Company,  77  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  are  the  manufacturers 
of  this  interesting  device,  and  from  them  any 
desired  information  or  drawings  showing 
special  arrangements  of  the  hoist  or  any 
particular  uses  of  the  air  motor  can  be  had. 


AN   IMPROVED    J5-INCH    LATHE. 


Sebastian  Lathe  Company. 


The  engraving  presented   herewith   is  a   view   of  the   new 
model  of  the  15-in.  swing  engine  lathe  of  the  Sebastian  Lathe 


COMPACT  VALVE   MODEL. 


A  very  ingenious  and  convenient  model 
for  the  study  of  locomotive  valve  motion,  de- 
veloped by  Mr.  F.  H.  Colvin,  is  illustrated  by 
this  engraving.  It  is  arranged  for  D  valves 
of  5,  6  and  7-in.  ti'avels,  for  piston  valves 
with  both  inside  and  outside  admission,  for 
the  Vauclain  piston  valve  and  the  new  Wil- 
son balanced  slide  valve.  It  is  made  of  steel 
and  is  packed  in  a  box  14  x  18  ins.  When  in 
use  the  box  forms  a  base.  The  valve  move- 
iTiPut  IS  ingenious  and  so  arranged  that  one 
I)erson  can  make  adjustments,  move  the 
valve  and  study  the  movement,  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  No  wrenches  are  re- 
quired, thumb  screws  being  provided  to  put 
it  together.  The  valves  and  seats  are  repre- 
sented upon  printed  cards,  which  are  secured 
in  position  by  buttons,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  Motion  is 
obtained  for  the  travel  of  the  valve  by  a  novel  arrangement  of 
slotted  plate  at  the  rear;  this  is  turned  by  handle,  A.  The 
graduated  disc,  D,  shows  always  at  a  glance  the  position  of 


A    XEW   DESIGN   OF  VALVE    MODEL. 

the  valve,  all  the  movements  being  always  in  plain  view.  These 
convenient  models  are  manufactured  by  the  Derry-Collard 
Company,  25G  Broadway,  New  York,  from  whom  further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained.  This  model  will  be  valuable  in  the 
drafting  room,  lodge  room  and  air-brake  instruction  car.  The 
valves  are  shown  full  size  and  the  model  represents  a  24-in. 
cylinder  locomotive. 


THE  IMPBOVED  15-IN.   ENGINE  L.\THE. — SEBASTIAN    LATHE   COAll'ANY. 


Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
of  our  readers  to  several  important  features  in  which  the 
Sebastian  lathe  has  of  late  been  improved,  bringing  it  en- 
tirely up  to  date  and  rendering  it  a  rapid  producer. 

As  may  be  noticed,  all  the  parts  appear  heavy  and  substan- 
tial for  a  lathe  of  this  size.  The  makers  state  that  the  live 
spindle  is  made  of  a  high  grade  of  special  steel,  the  bearings 
are  of  the  best  phosphor  bronze,  and  provision  is  made  for 
constant  lubrication.  The  carriage  is  of  an  improved  design, 
has  long  bearing  on  the  ways,  and  is  provided  with  ample 
lubricating  devices.  It  is  gibbed  to  the  bed  both  front  and 
back.  The  lathe  is  arranged  to  cut  either  right  or  left  hand 
threads,  or  feed  either  right  or  left.  It  has  both  screw  and 
rod  feeds,  as  well  as  power  cross  feed,  and  is  provided  with 
the  usual  number  of  extras,  including  steady  rest,  follower 
rest,  large  and  small  face  plates,  gears  to  cut  from  5  to  36 
threads,  and  a  friction  counter  shaft. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Swings  over  bed    .- ^. ..,.-.-......,,....  I."!  ins. 

Swings  over  carriage   ,  i;'».,i.. ...  <>..■.  li.v..  .8V2  in..<. 

Length  of   bed . .' , .C  tl. 

Takes  between  centers   i . ; . , . . .  .40  4ns. 

Front  bearing 2  3-16  ins.  diameter  X  3%   Ins.  long 

Hole  through  spindle   1  Tj-K;  ins. 

Weight    1 .2oO  lbs. 

THE    CHICAGO-PAanC    COAST    RECORD    BROKEN.  J 

The  special  train  which  carried  Mr.  Henry  P.  Lowe  from 
Chicago  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  left  Chicago  at  10.17  A.  M.,  Au- 
gust 8,  23  minutes  after  Mr.  Lowe's  arrival  from  New  York 
on  the  "Twentieth  Century  Limited."  The  train,  consisting  of 
tne  dining  car  "Rocket,"  a  baggage  car  and  locomotive,  was 
given  right  of  way  to  Los  Angeles,  and  stopped  only  for  fuel 
and  water.  The  run  of  2,267  miles  was  made  in  52  hours,  49 
minutes,  an  average  of  42.8  miles  per  hour.  The  total  distancp 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  3,246  miles,  was  made  in  "23 
hours,  21  minutes,  thus  establishing  a  new  record. 


Tensile  tests  of  paper  made  on  the  government  testing  ma- 
chine at  the  Watertown  arsenal  showed  that  strong  blue  print 
paper  has  a  tensile  strength  of  9,700  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  and  65-lb. 
23  X  28  ins.,  linen  paper  has  over  9,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
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NEW     DESIGN    OF    HYDROSTATIC    WHEEL    PRESS. 


.Jttirtoii vpRjy^^^^  Ki.kvaTim;    MkciiwIsm   to   On- 


..    Tfuv*'i»s;mviii«  j!!usii;it<s  u  uovol  dtsiun 

Ait    v\li»'»'l    picss.    ri.'<  «'titly    luiilt    for   the    l{<ii()\t)   sliops    of    llir 

,  Prii'isylvunia   Kailioail.    Ity    tlit-    Nilcs    TodI    Works'  Coniiiauy. 

. Hamilton.  Ohi«r.  whit-h  liipril.s  atti'iilioii  tor  its  elevating 
uiMtianfsiK.  \vh<  ivliy  the  nUirt?  I'lacliiiK-  may  he  raiscil  or  low- 


THE     DAKE    PNEUMATIC  AIR     MOTOR    AND    CHAI 

:■  r-.  ;.^'..  ^..-  HOIST.      •  ..-.  -rv      ....  .'  /•■;    ...; 


Thf  acconipanyiiif;  engravings  illustrate  the  ilesign  of  llii; 
simple  and  very  clftviivo  piKMinialii-  air  motor  for  goueral  vail  :-:'" 
way  shop  uses.  Tlie  pnemnaiii  diain  iioist.  whirh  is^ho\V4  ■:'.' 
in  Fig.  1.  consisi.s  ol"  a  !)al«'  reversing;  air  motor  tlirertlyi-oii  ...'■• 
iie(  t»'(i  to  an  ordinary  liiain  ld(»ek  ol  a  standard  niuU:;.t'.Twt -;•.■: 
p«ii<iant  iiand  <  liains  lontrol  the  nicitor  valve,  to  whi<*h  is  aisi  '•■;•• 
atUf  lit'd  a  lever  lo  <ip;«nite  the  valve  Ktonion^Ti-t  oH  i-niri  g^^^^^ 


rXi-:W-iVi)-l\t}^  >WllKKi  WSKSSy  WrfH   Sl'KClAf.  1  I.I  \  A  I  I  \<.    Mil 


.'"■■■'.'■  'l.' 


■..jBretr'topeitiVit  the  variotis. sizes  of  di'iving  wheels  to  he  rolled 
ill  without  Hiring.  This  dt  sign  iniginated  with  Mr.  M.  1).  (Jor- 
•luii,    tornu-rly    master,  meehanie   of  the  Jutiiata  shops  of  the 

^  Pennsylvania  itailroad,  the  special  purjiose  of  the  design  lieing 
to  avoid  rht?ne«esiiityol using  nanes  to  place  the  wheels  ami 
^axlcs  in  position.  / 

;    Tile  maehine  is  driven  iVy  a  Getieral  Klertrie  eonstant-speed. 

.;iiiiiliip«dar  motor  whi«  h  is  mounted  upon  a  neat  h  racket  at  the 
'rl»a^<rf  rhe  hydr^^ul^^^  niotor  drives  the  pumps 

tliroiigh  a  geur  redurtion.  arid  also  (here  is  a  hevel  gear  drive 
and  rhitiii  airah;;emeni  by  which  it  may  operate  the  elevating 
jliethunisni.  The  elevating  meeitanism  eoiisisls  of  an  elevating 
«i*j'f»<V-  at  eaeh  r*ud,  >»^^  are  operateii  together  l)y  a 

">Qrm  on  tile  iouKiuteri-onneeting  shaft   below  the  bed.     Th^. 
iiiaehiiiie  is   giii«!«Ml   in  elevating  by   two  stands   bolted    to   the 
fuundai  ions,  earrying  heavy  guide  iikIs.    Xo  gears  for  oporat  ing 
'tfte  elevating  Serews  are  nuining  unless  the  maihine  is  being 
elevated,   a   .sfhgUV  lever  beinK   used    to   throw    the   elevating 

■  Qierhanisin  in  or  out  of  action,".  ^    JO  .•  ■:  ..>•  -.. ,, 

The  pump  is  double-acting,  has  twri  sizes  of  plunjrer.q  and 
three  s|)eeds  of  delivery,  and  one  or  all  of  which  are  under 
instant  eOntrotby  trip-yalves..  The  pressnre-gatige  is  graduated 
for  tons  of  pressure  and  for  pounds  per  square  inch  on  the  ram. 
The  sliding-head  is  supported  by  rollers  running  on  planed 
ways  on  the  base,  and  is  held  in  position  by  large  steel  keys. 
The  ma.vimum  distanee  between  tie-bars  is  i>i}  Ins..  while  that 
between  the  end  of  the  rant  and  sliding-head   is  S  ft.   8  ins. 

,.'Jhe  oitening  in  the  head  for  axle.^s  is  12  ins.  The  movable  por- 
tion of  the  machine  ia  mounted  on  a  base-plate,  to  which,  how- 
ever, no  strains  are  transmitted  exrept  those  due  to  carrying 
the  weight  of  the  parts.  All  of  the  thrust  Is  taken  by  the  tie- 
hars.   •.••;;■  •^•■?'/:  V  ^  ■.;■..:.  ':^.-.      ^'>-   ■:■-'■■■::■"■■■"' 


II WJSM. ■;;..•■. ;,!.:-  .^  :;;;; 

l'-' .;.■  •■  .'■ ."",'/  'J-  ;^^r-.--  /.■••fi«f:  J.7-UIK..  JMKt;  f NtH-M.vYir; fji.vi,N  ,i,i»df(T.'/V'  '/';;■ 

ing  antomati*-  lubrication  to  the  mot<»r  onlv  when  .the  hoist  is  \,.'--: 
being  useii.  The  worm  and  worm-wheel  an^  of  steel  'and  ■'.:':- ' 
1  hosphor  bronze,  and  are  'ticlnscMl   in  au  oil  li.^Jjt^j^jiSe.  •.  -All- '    .■>' 


KM..    ■_'. — VIKW     SI|(t\VI.\(,    .\l')M.ltAno.N  'ok   TUK.wXk.K'       •.'/ >     ^  .f     ' 
"}--^'::/y''.- ;■  -VfK  MOT<»K  l^A  UAJ«'|»' UHAXE,';'?:'''-'"^-,^.;;^  i^'  '^ 

parts  of  the  hoist  are  of  srifTlnent  strength  to  susfafn  a  load  ;■'■.■/ 
of  twice  their  rated  capacity.  The  air  motor  used  with  this  •'..:.... v 
hoist  is  of  the  double  reeiproeatihg  square-piston  type  of  ■  > •  ;.v-\ 
engine,  and  is  favorably  known  as  a  ilesirable  motor  for  direvtt. ';•:',■ 


l•Tl;Mla^R.    VW.\. 
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iiiiK*  (ion  work  wlitTo  it  is  dosirable  to  use  a  small,  compact 

ml  iiigh-si)t't'il  motor. 
One  of  the  mauy  useful  appliialions  of  the  Dake  air  motor 

-  shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  illustrates  a  hand  crane  that  has 
en  ihauged  to  a  power  craiu    by  its  apjtiiiation.     The  <:on- 

•^nient  form  of  this  motor  makes  it  a  very  desirahJe  i>Qwef 

or    nnloJuiiiig    (U'rrit  ka    in    freight     repair  "- 

vards.  for  lailroad  turntables,  centrifugal 
puujps,  fans,  lilowcrs  and  all  elasses  of 
hoists.  The  Holland  Company,  77  Jmkson 
IJouIevard.  Chii-aso,  are  the  manufuciurers 
Of  this  interest ihK  device,  and.  from  them  any 
<lesirfd  i ii formation  orV  drawings  showiuR 
spocial  a!ians:»'n»('n(s  of  tlie  hoist  or  any 
■part ieiilar  ust's  of  the  air,  lUQtor  t:att  be  h^.^; . 


AN   IMPROVED    15-INCH    LATHE. 


Sebastiak  "Lathb  CouvAjst^ 


•  Thi^  !6r\?:rAv]ng  presented  Ijerewith   is  a   vi**\v   of  the  nevi*:>^^ 
lUQclelof  the  li-Jn.  swiug  engine  LaUnj  of  .tJ^e.S0j»a«iaii  ,L«a«:iiP_^  :=' 


,i: -; 


COMPACT   VALVE    MODEL. 


A    very   ingenious   and   convenient    model 
'{.ftif  th«  study  of  lot  omotive  valve  motion,  d&- 

ye!oiM»d  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Colvin.  is  illustrated  by 

.this  euKraviUK.     It  is  arranged  for  1)  valves 

;of  5,  (>  and  7  in.  tiuvels.  lor  piston  valves 
-.;^'.ith  litrth  inside  and  outside  admission,  for 

the  Vaiirlain  piston  valve  and  the  new  Wil- 

•8011  ba  laurel  slide  valve.    It  is  made  of  steel 

and  is  |)a»ked  in  a  box  11X18  ins.    When  in 

u»o  thelmx  forms  a  base.  The  valve  mo  ve- 
r  me«t  igf  inKontous  and  s?o  arianged  that  one 
,p<'r.soii    tnn    niake    adjn.'itments,    move    the 

valvi;  3iid  fcjtudy  the  mov<'moui,  without  the 
. }«1if!:htpst    djjfitulty.      Xo    waenches    are    re- 
quired, >|&iiiph.^'re\vs  being  provide<i  to  ptit 

it  (oKether.    The  valves  and  seats  are  repre*.. 

i«'nitd  iiiKiu  printfd  vards.  which  are  secured  . 

•  In  j)()siiiim  by  but  tuns,  as  shown  in  the  (•n4;ravinK.     Motioii  i& 

pbiained  for  the  travel  of  tlie  valve  by  a  novel  arrangement  of 
^otted;plale  at  thirrear;  tills  is  tui^ed  V^  handle.  A.  The 
;;p;rwhiJited  (lise.^IX  position  of 


TilK  lAII'WUVKU  15-lX.  KXtlXE  IlVTHt-— NKUJkhTlAX   l^AcalU:  il*»Xl.|*A.NV; 


Coinpany,  Ciaciunati.  Ohio:    We  desire  Co  <-aM  the  aitjnitioli  i(»f  '-.V    > 

of  our  readers  to  several   important   feature   iiiwhi<k.lh<»i'i-/:.' 

•  •         ■  .-  .        ■  ■  •  ■  " '- '-  -.''/-  -^  ■  '■--  -  ,-<. 

SebaSitJan   lathe  has  of  late   been   imprpveil.;  Itr4ngiug  -it  «»•    .•:-  •■  v 

tirely  up  to  date  and  rendning  it  a  lUpid  pr<»dtj<.:if>r.  ,  ■.■■:' '-J  y  "■  .'- 
As  may  be  notitcd,  all  the  i>ari«  apjx'ar  heavy  and  i^ubstsMi--  --VV"' 
lial  for  a  lathe  of  this  size.  The  nialfers  ^tate  tlia,t  the  liVP.^Q-i:'-".: 
spindle  is  made  of  a  high  grad6.«f  SiHJciaJ  sioel,  tbe  .bearings  ;.,•■•  •" 
are  of  the  best  pliosiihor  b'onze,  and  /provision  is  made  f<»r  :i:^;;:. ;" 
ronsiant  btbrication.  The  <a!riage  is  of  an  improve*!  design.  V  .'-S. 
has  long  bearing  on  the  ways,  and  is  proyideil  with  auiiWv  ••'"...■,.; ' 
iubritating  devh-es.  ift  ts  i^ibljeit  lo  We  1%!.  both :^ront  and/;-/  "'. 
ba<-k.  The  lathe  is  arrangi'd  to  cut  either  right  <»r  left  hand-  :1,;~ 
threads,  or  feed  either  ri.uht  or  left.  Ft  ha.s;  both  Screw  and--v--  ' 
rod  feeds,  as  well  as  powrr  <  ross  fi>ed.  ami  is  provided  with..  $!:.', > 
the  usual  uumlMer  of  extras,  ifteludtiig  ste^/ly  i-est.  followei  ;  >  -^^i; .' 
rest,  large  and  small  face  plates,  ^ears  W:iitit  from  '»  in  S<J  ■■>•  :;;■ 
threads,  aad  a  friction  couutet-  s^hafi,  .  ■  V^v-S  "  "    2-*^:;  ■'■■'i'^r'^:'^'^. 

s^•K^•ll^l■A■j^<•^"s:    '■'.;■•'■■■••. 'Vi    .'•;' V-^  ■■■.\,../ -•:■.  "'"."/b''''-- 
;.^-v  v-Swings  ovor  tH<l    .  ..:.^^....^.v:.^'.:.^^:'^.':L'.'^'\,i.rA^i»lniC^y::^j-yy'-:\y 
•i>wiTiKs  over  riirriaii^i'    . .  V. ;  . ;  <,  A^■.*..>  ■'■'.:  ^iJ-v.;}-!^^  iMs,;  >;:;  i^' '  ^,:  ,  .-^ 

':ii  u  ;■■'-.' 'L'  ■••.■:"i  .^■-  ■";. 


•'i :■:.'. Length   01"   lied 

•;:'■"     :.  Tnki's  betwcon   cviiiaiTs! v..; .  .'-H.^V?'',  .'.i  .i'.--,  rH.r.:;\'4l»^H'is;'-.  ...-.■•  : r. 

.-.-  U-Frijut  Jxariiiir  >  .  , .  .  ...2  ;^^V.  fiv:i.  .<Unnkl.t*r;Tc'  3*^  |iin.  ffHijR.i-  , :' ; ». "v. 

:-.".-.■   H'>l«  tlimunh  hi>iii<ll<y  .. .,  ..;,.,  .■...".  ..,  .  ■..;-.■.,.'.  '.V'i-\*'f\ni^:  ■'■'.':-  •'' 

THE    CHICAGO  PACIFIC    COAST    RECORD    BROKEN.  I 


■(    _■  yy 


>  A  sew  ntsDGs  of  valve  model. 


.Ihe'vaive,  all  ih*-  movements  bfin^  always  in  plain  view.  These 
ronvenient  models  are  nianufattured  by  the  Derry-Collard 
Company,  li'iU  Broadway,  New  YorU,  from  whom  further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained.  This  modef will  be  valuable  in  the 
ilrafting  room,  lodge  room  and  air-brake  instruction  car.  The 
valves  aje  siiown  full  si/e  and  tlie model  iepr«'sents  a  24-in. 


The  special  traiii  whirh  carriwF lllr.  ttphrt  iP.  t>^ 
Chicago  to  lyps  Angeles,  Cat;>  left  Chit  ago  at  1«,1 7  A.  M  v  Au 
gust  8,  2;{  minutes  after  Mr.  iJowe's  arrival  from  New  Yorlc 

on  the  "Twentieth  rt-ntiiry  Limited.''  Th«'  train,  ♦x^iisisting  of 
tile  dining  «ar  "Rorket."  a  ba;;gage  car  and  lortiniot  ive.  was 
given  right  of  way  to  l..os  Aiis;eles.  and  stoppe<l  only  for  fw<>l 
and  water.  The  run  of  2.-t>7  miles  was  ma<l«v  in  52^  hours;  4H 
minutes,  an  average  of  42.8  miles  per  hour.  The  total  distanee 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  3,240  miles,  was  made  tQ  3^ 
houivs,  21  minute.s,  thus  estaldishing  a  new  recoul.       .   ..       -    i' 


Tensile  tests  of  paper  made  on  the  govcrnmont  testing  ma 
chine  at  the  Watertown  arsenal  show<>d  tliat  strong  Idue  print 
paper  has  a  tensile  strength  of  9,700  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  and  ilM»-Jb. 
23x28  ins.,  linen  paper  has  over  9,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.       -^ 
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A    NOVEL    AIR  OPERATED    FORGE. 


The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Fisher  Building, 
Chicago,  have  just  placed  upon  the  market  a  new  design  of 
portable  blacksmith  forge  which  is  intended  to  operate  by  com- 
pressed air.  It  differs  from  the  other  forges  built  by  this 
company  in  that  it  is  to  use  with  coal  or  coke,  instead  of  fuel 
oil:  fuel  oil  forges  are  also  a  specialty  of  the  Chicago  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company. 

The  compressed  air  supply  for  the  air  forge  enters  through 
a  hose  and  a  V4-in.  standard  pipe  connection;  it  passes  through 
a  1-1  ♦'•  needle  valve  jet,  forcing  the  fan  to  revolve  rapidly,  and 
as  th?  fan  is  open  to  the  outer  air.  a  blast  of  free  air  is  con- 


TIIF    NEW    rillCAtiO    AIK    KOUtiK.    OI'KK.VTKI)    BY    COMI'KKSSKD    AIB. 

tinually  blown  through  the  tuyere.  This  method  of  using  air 
to  operate  the  fan,  in  addition  to  giving  excellent  results,  ef- 
fects a  considerable  saving  in  the  amount  of  air  consumption. 
This  forge  uses  either  coal  or  coke,  coke  giving  possibly 
the  best  results.  It  operates  with  an  air  pressure  of  from  60 
to  100  lbs.,  and  consumes  approximately  from  5  to  7  cu.  ft. 
of  free  air  per  minute.  The  fan  revolves  at  approximately 
4.000  r.p.m.  at  80  lbs.  pressure.  It  is  3  ft.  high  over  all  and 
the  pan.  or  firebox,  is  20  ins.  in  diameter  x  10  ins.  deep.  The 
forge  weighs  114  lbs.  complete. 


THE    NEV    WAUGH    SPRING    DRAFT    GEAR. 


The  new  Waugh  spring  draft  rigging  which  was  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  recent  M.  C.  B.  convention  is  illustrated  in  the  ac- 
companying engravings  in  general  construction  and  in  action 
in  service.  The  construction  considered  in  detail  consists  of 
two  pocket  castings  of  steel,  recessed  1  in.  in  the  timbers  and 
having  flanged  projections  extending  along  the  inner  face  of 
the  draft  sill  and  bolted  through  the  timber  to  prevent  the 
timbers  from  splitting.  Two  lugs  are  cast  on  the  inner  face  of 
the  pocket  casting  on  which  slide  the  abutment  blocks,  D, 
which  are  provided  with  oblong  slots  to  fit  over  the  lugs  to 
allow  the  abutment  blocks.  D,  to  change  position,  as  the  fol- 
lowers travel  in  either  direction. 

The  caps.  E.  are  mounted  upon  the  lugs  to  hold  the  abutment 
blocks  in  position  and  also  to  center  the  coil  spring.  The  coil 
spring  is  a  standard  8-in.  x  6Vt-in.  double-coil  spring.  The 
plates  composing  the  followers  are  all  of  spring  steel,  %-in. 
thick.  r>  ins.  wide  and  12  ins.  long.  Groups  B  and  B'  are  the 
main  followers  and  are  each  composed  of  8  plates  of  the  above 
dimensions;    groups  A  and  A^  are  auxiliary  followers  and,  as 


shown,  are  each  composed  of  6  straight  plates  of  the  sam> 
dimensions. 

The  thimbles,  F  and  F,  are  inserted  in  either  end  of  the  coi' 
spring,  the  inner  ends  of  which  come  in  contact  %-in.  before 
the  coil-spring  is  closed,  thus  preventing  the  coil-spring  from 
being  driven  solid.  Separating  each  auxiliary  group  of  fol 
lowers  from  the  main  group  is  a  separating  block,  C,  which  h 
made  up  of  two  parts,  one  part  provided  with  lugs,  and  thf 
other  with  corresponding  holes,  and  between  the  parts  is  a 
steel  plate  1-16  in.  thick,  of  the  same  length  and  width  as  th( 
follower  plates,  simply  to  hold     block  C  in  the  center.    The 
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AT   BEST. 

surface  of  block  C  in  contact  with  the  auxiliary  group  is  an 
oval  of  %-in.  curvature,  these  being  the  curvatures  taken  by  the 
auxiliary  and  main  groups  of  plates  when  the  coupler  has 
traveled  2%  ins.  in  either  direction. 

In  Fig.  1,  in  which  all  parts  are  shown  at  rest,  the  ends  of 
the  abutment  blocks.  D.  are  not  in  contact  with  the  auxiliary 
groups,  A  and  AS  and  the  opening  admits  of  the  coil  spring 
being  compressed  Ys-in.  before  pressure  is  exerted  on  the 
auxiliary  groups  through  the  abutment  blocks.  D. 

In  service  the  gear  has  three  distinct  grades  of  cushion: 
The  first  is,  when  the  coil  spring  has  been  compressed  •%-in.. 
the  backward  movement  of  auxiliary  group  A  will  slide  the 
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Kid.  2. — DIACBAM  SHOWING  DISPOSITION  OF  PABT8  WHEN  THE  COUP- 
LEB  HAS  REACHED  ITS  LIMIT  OF  TBAVEL. 

abutment  blocks,  D,  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  auxil- 
iary group  A',  and  in  this  travel  about  7.000  lbs.  of  the  capacity 
of  the  coil  spring  has  been  utilized.  In  the  second  action, 
the  coil  spring  has  been  compressed  1^4  in-  more,  and  each 
auxiliary  group  has  been  curved  %-in.,  but  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, by  the  abutment  block  D,  and  83,000  lbs.  of  the  blow  has 
been  absorbed  on  a  total  travel  of  1%  in.  It  may  be  seen  that 
the  bearing  shoulders  of  the  pocket  for  the  main  followers 
are  not  at  right  angles  to  the  wall  of  the  pocket,  but  diverge 
at  an  angle  which  will  allow  the  followers,  B\  to  be  curved 
•%-in.  out  of  a  straight  line  before  taking  the  angle  of  the 
shoulder.  In  the  third  action,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the 
thimbles  in  the  springs  are  in  contact  and  the  pressure  is  di- 
rected along  a  center  line  through  the  thimbles  F,  and  separat- 
ing blocks  C,  to  the  center  of  the  rear  followers,  BS  the  latter, 
when  curved  to  the  angle  of  the  shoulders,  making  a  total 
travel  of  2  ins.,  having  absorbed  a  blow  of  183,000  lbs.,  as  shown 
by  a  compression  test. 
When  the  coil  spring  has  been  compressed  until  the  abut- 
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mcnt  blocks  are  brought  in  contact  with  each  auxiliary  group, 
A  and  A',  from  that  point  to  the  limit  of  travel  of  the  coupler, 
the  force  of  the  blow  is  resisted  by  front  and  back  followers 
alike  and  in  opposite  directions  through  the  abutment  block, 
D;  and  so  long  as  the  coupler  travels  there  is  a  resiliency  in 
the  spring  plates  and  the  draft  gears  or  timbers  do  not  receive 
a  solid  shock.  With  2^^  ins.  travel  of  the  coupler,  only  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  of  the  elastic  limit  of  the  plates  has  been 
used.  The  adhesion  of  the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  steel  plates 
in  each  group  by  pressure  through  the  abutment  block  to  curve 
them,  assisted   by  the  check  offered  by  the  abutment  block 
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to  tlieir  rrturn  to  a  straight  position  until  the  coil  spring  is 
release;],  prevents  the  recoil;  what  has  been  shown  of  the  action 
in  buffing  shocks  is  true  under  tensile  strains.  Tests  made 
with  different  combinations  of  the  plates  show  resistances  of 
from  93,000  lbs.  to  125,000  lbs.;  166,000  lbs.  to  183,600  lbs.,  and 
218,000  lbs.  in  2  ins.  of  travel. 

This  device  has  been  used  by  several  railroad  and  car  com- 
panies on  high  capacity  cars,  giving  perfect  satisfaction,  and 
the  125,000  lbs.  capacity  has  been  adopted  by  some  railroads 
on  their  passenger  equipment.  The  gear,  which  was  patented 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Waugh,  is  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Waugh 
Draft  Gear  Co.,  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

K<iuipment  of  a  Railway  Shop.  A  Description  of  the  New  Loco- 
motive and  Car  Shops  of  the  I^ake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Kailway  at  Collinwood,  Ohio.  (Abstract  from  the  American 
Engineer  and  Railway  .Tournal.  October,  1902.  to  June, 
190;i.)  Bulletin  No.  3.^,  34  pages  in  pamphlet  form,  fully 
illu.strated.      Issued  by  the  Crocker- Wheeler  Co.,  Ampere,  N.  .T. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  pamphlet  which  was  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Crocker-WTieeler  Co.  in  an  attempt  to  set 
forth  the  important  features  of  the  large  motor-driving  equipment 
which  they  installed  at  the  Collinwood  shops.  A  complete  and  com- 
prehensive description  of  the  electric  generating  plant,  the  distri- 
bution system  and  the  motor  equipment  for  the  drives  is  presented 
in  a  m.Tnner  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  railroad  repair  shop  problem.  It  undoubtedly  con- 
stitutes the  most  complete  exposition  of  the  Crocker- Wheeler  system 
of  multiple-voltage  motor  speed  control  that  has  been  published.  In 
this  installation  the  Crocker- Wheeler  form  I  motor  predominates, 
and  numerous  illustrations  are  presented  showing  various  applica- 
tions of  them  to  the  different  machine  tools.  Also  the  merits  of 
the  mixed  distribution  system,  comprising  four  wires  for  the 
variable-speed  motors  and  two  wires  for  the  constant-speed  motors 
and  lighting,  are  set  forth  very  clearly.  This  pamphlet  is  typo- 
graphically a  work  of  art ;  particular  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  df«ign  for  the  cover,  which  is  symbolic  of  the  advantages  of  the 
electrical  method  of  driving  shop  machinery.  It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  everyone  interested  in  motor-driving. 


ever  space  is  available  the  pages  are  footed  with  terse  paragraphs 
directing  attention  to  the  advantages  of  technical  education.  Its 
object  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  men  of  affairs  of  the 
South  the  value  of  technical  training.  The  fact  that  this  is  the 
third  edition  speaks  for  the  reception  given  by  the  public.  It  is  a 
very  convenient  little  book.  The  compiler  is  I'rof.  Charles  E. 
Ferris,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

lOxporimcnts  on  the  Flexure  of  Beams,  Resulting  in  \\w  I )is<<i\or.v 
of  New  Laws  of  Failure  by  Buckling.  By  Albi'rt  E.  (Juy.  V.Ml.;. 
Vl'l  pages.      D.  Van  Nostraud  Co.^  ;i3.  Murray  strci'i.  New  Ywrk. 

Price  $1.25. V  ;;../:  ^ ■■' "r  >■/: 

Thi.s  volume  is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles  which  were  re- 
cently published  in  the  Ainvrican  Machinixt.  Tlie  first  portion  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  tlie  beam  formula?  in  common 
use,  and  the  demon.stration  of  their  insufficiency  to  provide  for  the 
buckling  tendency  of  the  compression  portion  of  the  beam.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  is  given  up  to  the  description  and  discussion 
of  the  tests  made  by  the  author  with  the  object  in  view  of  devising 
a  formula  applicable  to  slender  beams.  C3ertain  laws  are  deduced 
and  their  similarity  to  the  Euler  column  fornnila  is  shown.  Alto- 
gether the  book  forms  an  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  en- 
ginei'ring  literature,  and  should  lead  to  further  investigation  in 
this  hitherto  unstudied  field. 


The  American  Steel  Worker.  By  E.  R.  Markham.  o-t.'t  pages. 
Svo.  Fully  illu.strated.  llKK?.  rublLshed  by  the  Derry- 
Collard  Company,  2o0  Broadway,  New  York.      I'rice  $2..'><l. 

This  is  a  work  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  mechanif*  ami 
shop  men.  The  author,  with  his  experience  of  twenty-seven  years 
with  the  firm  of  J.  II.  Williams  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  well 
known  for  their  si>ecialty  of  drop  forgings,  needs  no  introduction  to 
those  familiar  with  the  technical  press.  lie  is  an  acknowled}ie«l 
authority  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  the  .selwtitm.  annesiling. 
working,  hardening  and  tempering  of  the  varioius  kinds  and  grades 
of  .>>teel.  and  these  subjects  have  been  treated  exhaustively  by  lum 
in  this  new  volume.  The  wording  is  unusually  clear  and  coiwiw?,  aiul  is 
in  plain  language,  without  any  attempt  at  embellishment.  Actual 
casfts  are  cited,  and  the  methods  of  trejitment,  as  well  iis  the  results, 
are  given  in  clear  language.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
better  than  usually  found.  The  index  is  very  comph'te  and  affortls 
a  ready  means  for  locating  any  information  it  contains.  While 
nothing  elaborate  has  l>een  attempte<l,  the  binding,  cover  and  general 
make-up  are  better  than  usually  found  in  te<hnical  books,  and  will, 
we  believe,  be  appreciated  by  readers..  We  Ix^g  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Derry-Collard  Company  will  send  a  c-opy  of  tliLs 
book  anywhere  in  North  America  "on  approval."  according  to  their 
method,  to  be  paid  for  or  returned  as  desired.  We  are  also  pleased 
to  note  that  purchasers  of  this  volume  are  entitled  to  write  and 
inquire  of  the  author,  Mr.  E.  R.  Markham,  care  of  the  Derry- 
Collard  Company,  regarding  any  case  of  heat  treatment  of  steel 
they  may  have  which  is  not  covered  in  the  book ;  this  will  prove  an 
important  feature  to  the  practical  reader  of  this  work,  by  whom  it 
will  be  appreciated. 


Manual  for  Engineers.     Published  by  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.     Third  edition.      Price  50  cents. 

This  is  a  little  vest-pocket  book  of  224  pages,  containinc:  tables 
and  data  convenient  for  use  of  engineers  and  draugbtsmm.    Wher- 


Modern  Locomotive  Practice.     A  Treatise  on  the  Design,  Constru<- 
tion  and   Working  of  Steam  Locomotives.     By  C.   E.   Wolff. 
Illustrated  with  150  engravings  and  S  folded  plates.     I'ublished 
by  13.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  23  Murrav  str»'<'t.  New   York 
1903.     Pric-e,  $5.00. 

This  is  an  English  book,  by  an  English  author,  and  naturally 
is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  Engli-sh  practice.  Tlie  first  sub- 
ject is  train  resistance;  the  next,  type  of  expre&s  locomotives,  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  of  the  locomotive  a.s  a  carriage,  tr.icking 
and  track  construction.  The  other  subjects  are  lM)ilers,  cylinders 
and  valves,  link  motions,  valve  gears,  <-onnecting  rods,  crosslieads 
and  slides,  crank  axles,  balancing  wheels,  braki's,  nuMlern  liKH»mo- 
tives  and  compounds. 

Its  greatest  direct  value  is  to  English  readers,  but  others  will 
find  many  valuable  discussions.  In  the  absence  of  a  thoroughlv 
good  and  "up-to-date"  treatise  on  the  locomotive,  any  work  on  the 
subject  is  welcomed,  hut  to  attempt  to  prcjperly  jiusiif.v  tliis  title  in 
2<r>  pages  is  to  fall  .short  of  what  is  so  greatly  neo«le<l.  Tlie  Ixxik 
under  review  seems  to  deal  with  details  rather  than  general  ]tnu<i- 
ples  and  it  treats  only  a  few  of  the  imiwrtant  details.  The  author 
should  be  encouraged  to  enlarge  his  work  to  fotir  or  five  times  iis 
present  size  and  apply  Mr.  Forney's  ideal  to  i>r<'sent  conditions. 

The  author  approaches  his  .subject  from  the  standpoint  of  n 
student  of  mathematics,  and  while  su<-h  tivatment  looks  well  in 
print,  what  is  wanted  is  a  presentation  of  English  i>ractice  which 
will  reveal  the  methods  of  the  designers  in  attacking  the  problem 
of  bringing  out  a  new  locomotive  to  meet  certain  <lefinite  comlitions 
of  train,  grade  and  .schedule.  Enjrlish  Iwomotivi's  are  beautiful 
mechanically  jind  they  do  remarkable  work.  Ameri<-an  readers 
would  like  to  know  why  this  is  accomplished  with  such  relatively 
light  engines.    These  comments  are  not  offered  in  a  spirit  of  fault 
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finding,  but  in  order  to  indicate  the  reviewer's  idea  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  lies  before  him  who  knows  how  and  has  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  write  a  book  on  locomotive  practice.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  constructive  detail  alone,  but  capacity  for  steam  making 
and  steam  using,  that  we  all  want  to  study.  The  book  gives  a  val- 
uable record  of  English  practice  but  is  not  sufficiently  complete. 

Massachusetts  Railroad  Commissioners'  Report,  1903.  This 
volume  of  700  pages  contains  the  annual  report  of  this  commission, 
including  observations  upon  the  extension  of  electric  railways, 
accidents,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  and  the  usual  voluminous  statistics  of 
the  roads  of  that  State,  including  the  street  railways. 

Grinding  and  Polishing  Machinery. — The  Webster  and  Perkes 
Tool  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  have  is.sue<l  a  i)amphlet  descrip- 
tive of  their  self-oiling  bench  and  pedestal  grinders,  which  will  be 
of  interest  to  railroad  shop  men.  For  modern  self-oiling  and  dust- 
proof  construction  these  machines  are  highly  rocommended.  and 
merit  attention  from  prospective  purchasers. 


Otis  Elevators. — Wp  aro  in  receipt  of  a  catalogue  from  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  describing  the  ex- 
tensive line  of  passenger  and  freight  elevators,  both  electric  and 
hydraulic,  that  are  built  by  them.  The  success  which  the  Otis 
Company  ig  meeting  in  the  line  of  electric  elevators  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  over  10,000  of  their  elevators  of  this  type  are  in  suc- 
cessful use.  The  catalogue  also  illustrates  sidewalk  hoists,  plunger 
elevators,  escalators,  etc. 

The  Rand  Drill  Company  are  calling  attention  to  the  magnitude 
of  their  exhibit  at  the  recent  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car 
Builders'  conventions  at  Saratoga,  by  sending  out  a  large  illustrated 
card  which  presents  a  comprehensive  view  of  their  booth.  Working 
models  of  their  Imperial  steam-driven  compressor,  their  Imperial 
motor-driven  compressor,  their  Imperial  gas-engine  compressor  and 
their  Imperial  air  hammers,  piston  air  drills,  and  wood-boring 
macliines,  were  shown  in  operation  in  the  same,  from  which  an 
idea  could  be  drawn  of  the  extensive  character  of  their  business. 


Multiple  Drills. — This  is  the  title  of  a  large  9  x  12  catalogue  that 
has  recently  been  issued  b.v  the  Niles,  Rement.  Pond  Company,  of 
New  York,  relative  to  their  various  lines  of  multiple  drilling  ma- 
chinery, with  adjustable  .spindles.  The  magnitude  of  the  produc- 
tion of  this  class  of  machine  tools  by  this  company  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated without  seeing  the  catalogue.  The  machines  illustrated 
therein  are  of  two  general  types — multiple  drills,  in  which  the 
spindles  are  adjustable  to  any  position  in  a  given  line,  and  adjust- 
able multi-spindle  drills,  in  which  the  spindles  may  be  arranged  in 
:v  group  of  any  shape  or  size  within  the  capacity  of  the  machine. 
The.se  include  not  only  their  .standard  heavy  multiple  drills  of  Niles 
and  Bement  designs,  adapted  to  railroad  and  general  work,  but 
also  several  iiiacliinos  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  Comi)any's  design,  spe- 
cially built  for  the  drilling  of  duplicate  parts  in  the  manufacture 
of  automobiles,   typewriters,  and  other  light  work. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  MANUFACTURING  NOTES. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Duntley,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
<  "liirjiiro  I'neuinalic  Tool  Company,  left  Chicago  recently  for  a  sev- 
ei-.il  weeks'  tiip  to  the  Pacific  Co.ist  in  the  interest  of  his  company. 
He  states  that  business  in  the  pneumatic  tool  line  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  an«l  that  in  si)ite  of  the  usual  dei)ression  incident  to  this 
season  the  various  plants  of  his  company  are  yet  working  increased 
forces  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  business  already  on  liand.  We  are 
also  inforuKMl  that  their  representative  on  the  Coast,  Mr.  Henry 
Engels,  located  at  01  Eremont  street.  S:in  Francisco,  has  lately  se- 
<fured  a  nuMd)er  of  larae  orders  for  jiiieuuiatic  e(|uij)uu'nt  for  a  num- 
ber of  Western  concerns,  including  a  nuud)er  of  the  Franklin  air- 
<rMupre.ssors  manufactured  by  the  Chicago  I'netimatic  Tool  Com- 
pany. 

The  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company  have  opened  an  office  in  the 
Vanderbilt  building,  V.i'2  Nas.sau  street.  New  York,  for  the  sale  of 
their  well-known  liollow  and  soli<l  staybolt  iron.  The  office  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Fred  F.  I'.ennett,  who  also  rei)resents  C.  B.  Ilutchins 
&  Sons,  Detroit,  Michigan,  manufacturers  of  freight  car  roofs  and 
roofing  materials.  Mr.  Bennett  is  well  known  to  the  railroad 
supply  trade  through  his  connection  with  the  railroad  press,  the 
.Vmerican  Steel  t.'asting  Company  and  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
i'ompany. 

Portable  qimrters  for  workmen  are  one  of  the  specialties  that  are 
handled  by  the  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Company,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.     Quarters  that  can  be  easily  and  quickly  moved  as  work  pro- 


gresses, and  taken  from  one  field  of  operation  to  another,  will  be  of 
interest  to  contractors.  The  improved  sanitary  condition  resulting 
from  such  an  arrangement  is  also  a  decided  advantage.  The  Zel- 
nicker Company,  who  have  these  cars  for  sale,  state  that  they  can 
be  furnished  at  prices  as  reasonable  as  that  for  which  the  ordinary 
huts  can  be  built. 


We  are  informed  that  the  G.  Drouve  Co.,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
are  receiving  many  contracts  for  the  installation  of  their  improved 
Lovell  window  and  shutter  operating  apparatus.  Among  their  re- 
cent installations  may  be  mentioned  the  Union  Steam  Pump  Com- 
pany, Battle  Creek,  Mich. ;  Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper  Company, 
Ansonia,  Conn. ;  Cumberland  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company's 
power-house,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  the  Union  Typewriter  Company's 
building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  and  the  Monessan  (Pa.)  plant  of  the 
Pittsburg  Steel  Company. 

The  United  States  Graphite  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  sole 
miners  of  Mexican  graphite,  believe  their  No.  204  lubricating 
graphite  to  be  the  handiest  as  well  as  the  most  efficient  supply  of  its 
kind  for  use  in  the  engine-cab  or  roundhouse.  They  recommend  it 
for  use  dry  or  in  connection  with  oils  and  greases.  Firemen  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  this  product  is  also  urged  by  the  pro- 
ducers as  the  ideal  pigment  for  the  preparation  of  a  locomotive 
front-end  dressing — it  is  easily  prepared,  gives  a  fine,  glossy  finish, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  it  possesses  imusual  virtue  for  withstanding 
the  trying  conditions  to  which  the  front  end  is  always  subjected. 
This  company  offers  to  send  free  on  request  a  quarter-pound  can 
sample  of  dry  lubricating  graphite  to  any  railroad  man  interested 
in  its  use. 


Pneumatic  Tool  Patents. — ^An  opinion  was  rendered  Monday, 
June  29,  by  Judge  Lacombe,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  in  the  suit  of  the 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  against  the  Philadelphia  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company  on  the  Moffett  Drill  Patent,  No.  369,120,  of 
August  30,  1887,  denying  the  motion  of  the  defendant  to  dissolve 
the  injunction  which  was  granted  against  them  some  time  ago, 
restraining  them  from  manufacturing,  selling  or  using  portable 
pneumatic  drills  in  infringement  of  rights  under  the  above- 
mentioned  patent.  This  decision  is  the  result  of  continued  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Philadelphia  company  to  escape  this  injunction 
and  is  most  full  and  complete  substantiation  of  the  claims  of  the 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company. 

The  Westinghouse  Traction  Brake  Company  report  a  large  num- 
ber of  sales  of  street-car  air-brake  equipments.  Among  the  more 
recent  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  all  of  which  equipments  are 
provided  with  motor-driven  compressors : 

Seven  equipments  to  the  Wooster  &  Southbridge  Street  Railway 
Company. 

Eight  equipments  to  the  Concord  &  Manchester  Street  Railway 
Company. 

Twelve  equipments  to  the  Concord  Street  Railway  Company. 

One  equipment  to  the  Holland  Palace  Car  Company  for  use  on 
their  now  electric  railway  sleeping  car. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  roads  that  have  recently 
been  equipped  with  their  new  magnetic  brake  and  car-heating 
system. 

Pennsylvania  &  Mahoning  Valley  Railway  Company,  New  Castle,.. 
I'ii. — Equipments  for  sixteen  cars.  -.v 

Morgantown  Electric  &  Traction  Company. — Equipments  for 
twelve  cars. 

Washington  &  Canonsburg  Railway  Company,  Washington,  Pa.— «' 
Equii)ments  for  fifteen  cars. 

Altoona  &  Logan  Valley  Electric  Railway  Company. — Equip- 
ments for  eight  cars. 


We  understand  that  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany, New  York  City,  has  drawn  up  plans  to  install  moving 
stairways  at  its  Thirty-third  street  and  Forty-second  street 
stations  for  both  the  uptown  and  the  downtown  platforms.  It 
is  believed  that  the  company  has  been  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  receipts  of  the  uptown  station  at  Sixth  avenue  and 
Twenty-third  street  have  increased  at  a  greater  ratio  than  at 
any  other  station  of  the  system  since  the  moving  stairway  was 
installed  there,  about  two  years  ago.  The  contract  between 
the  city  of  New  York  and  the  Subway  Construction  Company 
provides  that  where  station  platforms  are  more  cnan  30  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  street,  mechanical  conyeyancee  must  be 
provided;  the  Subway  Company  has  accordingly  arranged  to 
Install  moving  stairways  at  several  of  its  stations. 
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RAILWAY    SHOPS. 


BT  B.   H.   SOULE. 


▼I. 


The  Passengeb  Cab  Repaib  Shop. 


(Including  the  Paint  Shop  and  the  Transfer  Table.) 


Nearly  all  passenger  car  repair  shops  are  of  the  transverse 
type,  which  generally  admits  of  handling  each  car  in  and  out 
of  the  shop  as  a  unit,  although  a  few  such  transverse  shops  are 
made  wide  enough  to  take  two  cars  to  each  track,  this  arrange- 
ment being  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  compactness  of 
layout,  or  to  conform  to  some  local  condition  or  requirement. 
With  two  or  more  cars  to  the  stall  it  is  sure  to  happen  that 
an  unfinished  car  will  frequently  block  a  finished  car,  so  that 
the  capacity  and  output  of  the  shop  are  unfavorably  affected. 


anteed.  It  is  noticed  that  Montreal  and  Readvllle,  two  new 
shops,  have  a  spread  of  24  ft.;  but  it  is  known  that  at  Mon- 
treal many  new  passenger  equipment  cars  are  to  be  built,  and 
construction  requires  more  room  than  repairs,  while  Read- 
ville  is  a  very  wide  shop  (225  ft.),  where  posts  to  support  the 
roof  are  a  necessity.  As  regards  span  (for  repair  shops),  it  is 
evident  that  at  Omaha,  Burnside  and  Concord,  two  cars  can 
be  stood  on  each  track,  and  at  Readville  three,  but  for  shops 
to  stand  but  one  car  on  a  track  a  span  of  100  ft.  seems  liberal, 
although  the  proposed  new  shop  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  is  to  be  110  ft.  In  advising 
a  span  of  about  100  ft.  it  is  assumed  that  space  is  thus  ob- 
tained for  car  bodies  and  bench  work  only,  the  trucks  being 
transferred  to  other  stalls  for  heavy  repairs,  and  moreover 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  evolution  of  shop  design  will 
justify  a  span  greater  than  100  ft.  and  permit  of  the  intro- 
duction of  an  internal  longitudinal  track  to  serve  all  the  stall 
tracks,  and  facilitate  the  handling  (by  push  trucks)  of  seats, 
backs,  saish  trimmings,  etc.,  between  the  different  sub-depart- 
ments. The  stalls  reserved  for  truck  work  should  be  equipped 
with  overhead  cranes  or  hoists,  as  modem  heavy  trucks  can- 
not be  economically  handled  without  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  paint  shop,  both  dimensions  may  be  cur- 
tailed, and  a  track  spread  of  18  ft.,  center  to  center,  appears 
to  be  sufficient  and  has  been  adopted  in  the  large  and  modern 
paint  shops  at  CoUinwood,  Burnside  and  Concord.  A  recent 
examination   of  a   large  new  shop  with  tracks  spread   20  ft.. 


TABLE  11. ESSENTIAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  TRANSVERSE  PASSENGEB  KEPAIK  SHO) 

(In  some  cases  the  figures  are  approximate 

—Repair  Shop ^ 


•S,    PAINT   SHOPS,   AND   TIIANSFEB   TABLES. 

only.) 

, Transfer  Table v 


••  ■'";*" 


Place. 


Railroad. 


nurlington,  Iowa  ..  .  ..i,..>i. C,   B.  &  Q. 

Chicago,   111 ^■.•'. .  * .  » . . ,  ♦.. C.  &  N.  W. 

Elizabcthport.   N.   3..\i^\. ...... ...  • . .  r-,-. C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 

CoUinwood,  Ohio   .... .  ,^.  . . . . . , .  .».-••' L.  S.  &  M.  S. 

Raring  Cross,   Ark.  ....  ,\.i',;^.;i>  .-.".;.•■.-, .  ■.; M.    P. 

Montreal,  Can .• , .' ,■ . . . .  ...i. i »■■** C.   P. 

Omaha.  Neb .,..........•....'.;. U.    P. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.   . . . .'.  '<'... Southern. 

riurnside,  HI *••■.  I.  C. 

Concord,  N.  H B.  &   M. 

nioomington.  111 C.   &  A. 

Topeka,  Kan ,.  .•..  ..'..■>.  ..,.«•»>.■...    A.,   T.   &   S.   P. 

Morris  Park.  N.  Y .;..;';.■.:.  ..^vC."..i'i  L.  I. 

Readville,   Mass N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 

San   Bernardino,   Cal A..  T.  &   S.   P. 

Altoona,  Pa ,.,»,.  ^  ....*, . . .  ....,►.;«,.  i  •» » .  •  .•..».-  .,  P.  R.  R. 


Spread 
of  Stall 
Tracks 
C.  to  C. 
(Feet.) 

22 

20 

20 

20 

22 

24 

22 

20 

20 

19 

21 

20 

18 

24 

22 


Spaa  of 

Bldg. 

(Feet). 

90 

80  - 
100  ., 
100  v^ 
100 
100 
175 

90.'. 
160  i 
170  .■ 

90 

90 

85 
225 
110 


From 
Shop 
to  Pit 

(Feet). 

-60 

• .  W ' 

■■    -aB.: 
70 
30 
£5 

.  m 

^■■»'; 

65 

15 

25 

100 


Longitudinal  shop. 


Width 
of  Pit 
(Feet). 
.  60 
60 
80 
,75 
■    70 
75 
«0 
60 
80 

-«- 

■  65 

76 

76 

70 
.60 


From 

Shop 

to  Pit 

(Feet). 

50 

20 

30 

16 

70 
100 

35 
100 

25 

82 

38 

15 

15 
100 

80 

80 


, — Paint 
Spread 
of  Stall 
Tracks 
C.  to  C. 
(Feet). 

22 

20 

20 

18 

22 

24 

23 

20 

18 

18 

21 

20 

18 

24 

22 

20 


Shop- 


Span  of 

Bldg. 

(Feet). 

90 

80 

150 

160 

100 

100 

175 

90 

160 

165 

90 

90 

85 

225 

90 

134 


With  only  a  single  car  to  the  stall,  maximum  output  may  be 
obtained,  but  for  a  shop  of  given  standing  capacity  the  build- 
ing must  be  longer  and  the  average  internal  distances  to  be 
traversed  by  men  must  be  greater.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  single  stall  arrangement  is  generally  to  be  preferred. 
Of  the  very  few  longitudinal  shops  in  use,  examples  may  be 
found  at  Altoona,  Pa.  (P.  R.  R.),  McKee's  Rocks,  Pa.  (P.  & 
L.  E.)  and  elsewhere.  No  known  advantage  attaches  to  the 
use  of  the  longitudinal  shop  and  layout  conditions,  and  re- 
strictions alone  can  account  for  it.  Shops  of  the  roundhouse 
form  are  used  at  Columbus  Ohio  (Penna.  Lines),  Roanoke,  Va. 
(N.  &  W.)  and  Baltimore,  Md.  (B.  &  O.).  Those  at  Columbus 
and  Roanoke  were  built  as  freight  car  construction  shops  (for 
which  they  are  very  well  adapted),  and  are  only  incidentally 
used  for  passenger  car  repairs;  that  at  Baltimore,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  an  old  engine  house,  which  was  abandoned  for  road 
work.  As  neither  the  longitudinal  nor  the  roundhouse  forms 
are  to  be  preferred  to  the  transverse  type  for  either  the  repair 
or  the  painting  of  passenger  equipment  cars,  only  the  trans- 
verse type  needs  to  be  considered. 

A  typical  and  prevalent  arrangement  of  passenger  repair 
and  paint  shops  places  the  two  buildings  on  opposite  sides  of 
an  intermediate  transfer  table  and  pit,  and  several  such  cases 
are  listed  in  Table  11.  Examinging  this  table,  it  appears  that 
in  general  20  ft.  center  to  center  is  a  sufficient  spread  for 
repair  shop  tracks,  especially  if  there  are  no  intermediate 
posts,  80  that  a  clear  working  space  between  tracks  is  guar- 


center  to  center,  shows  that  room  between  stall  tracks  is 
actually  wasted.  Similarly,  the  roof  span  may  be  reduced 
from  100  ft.  to  90  ft.  and  still  give  plenty  of  room  for  paint 
shop  work;  the  100-ft.  shops  at  Baring  Cross  and  Montreal 
are  luxurious.  Although  a  clear  span  of  roof  truss  without 
intermediate  supporting  posts  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  in  a 
repair  shop,  yet  the  roof  truss  may  be  cheapened  and  inter- 
mediate posts  used  to  positive  advantage  in  a  paint  shop, 
where  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  supporting  the  adjust- 
able trestles  with  which  every  modern  paint  shop  should  be 
equipped. 

A  height  of  about  20  ft.  from  floor  to  lower  chord  of  roof 
truss  is  ample  for  buildings  in  which  passenger  equipment 
cars  are  to  be  handled;  this  height  permits  of  the  use  of 
cranes  or  hoists  in  those  bays  of  the  repair  shop  where  trucks 
are  to  be  handled  and  turned. 

In  twenty  years  the  width  of  transfer  table  pits  (for  hand- 
ling passenger  equipment  cars)  has  increased  from  60  ft.  to 
80  ft.,  the  latter  width  being  found  at  Elizabethport,  Omaha 
and  Burnside.  At  Elizabethport  the  pit  is  800  ft.  long  and 
covers  64,000  sq.  ft.  or  nearly  one  and  one-half  acres.  With 
such  large  pits  it  pays  to  equip  the  tables  with  large  and 
powerful  motors,  and  some  recent  Installations  are  speeded 
to  run  at  400  ft.  per  minute  light,  and  200  loaded.  As  pas- 
senger equipment  cars  cannot  be  conveniently  handled  by 
cranes,  the  transfer  table  becomes  a  necessity,  although  It 
takes  up  a  great  deal  of  yard  room  and  stands  Idle  much  of 
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the  time.  It  Is  often,  also,  an  obstruction  to  the  free  move- 
ment of  men  and  materials  between  adjacent  buildings,  and  it 
is  believed  that  this  objection  will  be  met  in  some  future  in- 
stallations by  locating  the  pit  on  one  edge  of  the  property, 
with  buildings  on  one  side  of  it  only.  The  distances  between 
pit  and  adjacent  buildings  (as  shown  by  Table  11)  vary  from 
a  maximum  of  100  ft.  on  both  sides  at  Knoxville  to  a  minimum 
of  15  ft.  on  both  sides  at  Morris  Park.  The  old  idea  was  that 
in  case  of  fire  cars  would  be  shoved  out  into  the  space  between 
shop  and  pit;  but  experience  showed  that  this  was  seldom  or 
never  done.  Meantime,  the  development  of  fire  protection, 
with  brick  buildings,  concrete  floors,  fire  pumps,  electrJc  fire 
alarm  systems,  watchmen's  clocks,  division  walls  with  auto- 
matic sliding  doors,  etc.,  has  minimized  the  fire  risk.  At  the 
same  time  people  are  realizing  that  steps  saved  means  money 
saved,  and  the  present  tendency  is  to  bring  as  close  together 
as  circumstances  permit  all  such  buildings  as  constantly  ex- 
change business  with  one  another;  witness  Collinwood,  with 
distances  of  23  ft.  and  16  ft.  on  either  side  of  pit.  If  the  lay- 
out conditions  permitted,  an  ideal  arrangement  would  be  to 
reserve,  say,  40  ft.  on  repair  shop  side  (sufficient  for  doors 
and  a  pair  of  six-wheel  trucks)  and,  say,  15  ft.  on  paint  shop 
side  (sufTicif>nt  for  doors  and  a  hand  truck);  with  an  80-ft. 
pit  this  would  mean  135  ft.  between  buildings,  which,  though 
9.  miniTium,  would  yet  be  a  considerable  distance  for  men  and 


TABLE    12. OUTPUT   OF    PASSENGER   CAR   REPAIR    SHOPS. 

(Repair  shops  and  paint  shops  considered  collectively.) 

Average  Total  Output  per  Month. 

Place.  Railroad.  No.  of  Cars.  

Under  Repairs.  Total.      Per  Stall. 

Boston,    Mass B.  &  A.                     40                     35  0.88 

Morris  Park.  N.  Y.  .              L.  I.                         38                     43  113 

McKee's  Rocks,  Pa..        P.  &  L.  E.           .  ,        5                       7  1.40 

Milwaukee.  Wis C.  M.  &  St.  P.  •  ..      :.>  24                     20  0.83 

Aurora.    Ill C.  B.  &  Q.       "40                       28  0.70 

Roanoke.   Va N.  &  W.                     20                     16  0.80 

Sedalia,  Mo M..  K.  &  T.                  12                     20  1.66 

Decatur,  111 Wabash.                     12                     18  1.08 

Reading.   Pa P.   &.   R.                      77                      65  0.84 

Elizabethport,  N.  J..C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.            40                     60  1.50 

Detroit.  Mich M.   O.                        22                     20  0.91 

Bloomington,   111....          C.  &.   A.                     20                     29  1.45 

Green  Island,  N.  Y.  .           D.   &  H.                      16                      26  1.62 

::hlcago.  Ill .*  C,  R.  I.  &  P.                17                    27  1.59 

Montreal,  Can.  .,..»•;-         G.    T.                        17                     25  1.47 

Portsmouth,  Va.....           S.   A.   L..                      1.3                      16  1.23 

Brightwood,   Ind C,  C.  C.  &  St.  L.            18                     13  0.72 

Concord.  N.  H B.  &   M.                     28                     38  1.36 

Albany,  N.  Y N.  Y.  C.                    120  155  1.29 

Olwein,  Iowa C.  G.  W.                     12                       9  0.75 

Topeka.   Kan A.,  T.  &  S.  F.                 30                      42  1.40 

Mlddletown.  N.  Y...    N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.               10                     16  1.60 

Baltimore.    Md....%,.           B.   &   O.                      46                      69  1.50 

Burnslde.  Ill ...              I.  C.                        55                      61  1.11 

Collinwood.   Ohio. .    .      L.  S.  &  M.  S.                 41                     76  1.34 

Bpringfleld,   Mo St.  L.  &  S.  P.                20  .                  15  0.75 


materials  to  overcome.  In  extreme  cases,  where  land  was 
scarce  or  cost?y,  the  distances  between  pit  and  buildings  could 
be  further  reduced,  and,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  external 
track  storage  space,  additional  intermediate  stub  tracks  could 
be  introduced;  this  has  been  done  in  several  instances.  In 
northern  latitudes  heavy  snowfalls  in  transfer  pits  must  be 
reckoned  with.  Three  courses  of  treatment  are  open:  The 
transfer  table  in  a  shallow  pit  may  be  equipped  with  snow- 
plows  or  scoops  and  be  kept  running  and  manned  during  each 
fall  of  snow;  the  pit  may  be  made  very  deep  and  the  table 
shallow,  in  which  case  there  will  be  storage  space  for  a  large 
volume  of  snow;  and  lastly,  the  entire  pit  may  be  covered 
with  a  shed  roof.  Modern  practice  favors  the  use  of  shallow 
tables  with  several  rail  supports,  rather  than  deep  girders  with 
only  two  rail  supports,  which  latter  arrangement  forbids  the 
use  of  the  frequent  high-level  cross  footwalks  with  which 
every  transfer  table  pit  ought  to  be  equipped. 

A  wooden  floor  is  most  desirable  for  the  repair  shop,  while  a 
concrete  floor,  surfaced  with  cement,  suits  paint  shop  condi- 
tions best;  this  permits  of  forming  gutters  just  outside  of  the 
track  rails,  by  which  car  washings  may  be  led  off  to  the 
sewer.  The  fan  system  of  hot-air  heating  is  best  adapted  for 
these  two  departments.  In  the  paint  shop  a  liberal  supply  of 
warm,  dry  air  judiciously  directed  will  curtail  the  period  of 


drying  and  increase  the  output  of  the  shop.  The  amount  of 
air  supplied  to  the  paint  shop  must  be  very  much  greater  than 
that  supplied  to  the  repair  shop.  The'  temperature  of  the 
paint  shop  air  supply  may  also  be  considerably  higher,  both 
on  account  of  the  drying  problems  and  because  the  workmen 
are  less  actively  employed  in  the  paint  shop  than  in  the 
repair  shop.  These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  propor- 
tioning the  heating  apparatus. 

As  buildings  for  passenger  car  repairs  and  painting  are 
necessarily  broad,  low  structures,  the  conditions  for  day  light- 
ing from  above  are  favorable,  and  the  saw-tooth  form  of  roof 
construction  is  applicable  and  has  been  used  in  some  recent 
installations.  When,  however,  ordinary  skylights  are  used 
they  should  be  located,  to  produce  the  best  effects,  between 
tracks  rather  than  over  tracks,  although  the  latter  arrange- 
ment is  the  more  obvious  one  architecturally. 

The  upholstery  shop,  trimming  shop,  varnish  room  and 
storage  space  are  accessories  of  the  repair  and  paint  shop  de- 
partments concerning  which  there  is  no  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice, either  as  regards  the  amount  of  floor  space  reserved  per 
car  or  their  relative  arrangement  and  grouping.  On  listing 
some  twenty  shops  it  is  found  that  in  some  few  cases  these 
accessories  are  all  adjuncts  of  the  repair  shop,  in  a  few  others 
are  all  incorporated  with  the  paint  shop,  but  in  most  cases  are 
divided  between  the  two,  but  not  in  accordance  with  any  uni- 
formity of  practice.  When  considered  collectively  it  is  found 
that  the  floor  space  per  car  (including  both  cars  in  repair 
shop  and  cars  in  paint  shop)  averages  about  263  sq.  ft.,  which 
may  be  taken  as  indicating  that  250  sq.  ft.  will  answer  and 
275  sq.  ft.  will  be  liberal.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
cabinet  shop  and  the  paint  storehouse  do  not  come  under  the 
head  of  accessories.  The  convenient  grouping  of  these  sub- 
departments  and  their  relation  to  the  repair  shop  and  the 
paint  shop  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  output  of  the 
shop.  The  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  although  strip- 
pings  and  trimmings  may  be  removed  from  cars  in  either  the 
repair  shop  or  the  paint  shop,  they  are  almost  always  replaced 
in  the  paint  shop. 

Table  12  gives  the  output  of  a  number  of  passenger  car  re- 
pair plants.  The  work  of  repairs  and  repainting  is  often  car- 
ried on  simultaneously,  so  that,  in  treating  of  output  questions 
it  becomes  preferable  to  consider  the  two  subdivisions  col- 
lectively. It  is  not  proposed  to  examine  in  detail  into  the 
causes  which  result  in  such  wide  variations  of  output;  they 
are  many  and  complex  and  can  be  discovered  only  by  investi- 
gation on  the  ground,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  two  of  the  plants 
which  show  the  lowest  output  have  longitudinal  shops,  while 
all  of  those  which  show  both  a  large  total  and  a  large  unit 
output  have  transverse  shops;  it  is  also  known  that  these 
latter  have  the  best  proportioned  and  arranged  accessories 
and  the  most  modern  and  effective  heating  arrangements. 
When  attention  is  focussed  on  the  problem  of  securing  max- 
imum output  from  a  given  plant  it  is  at  once  found  that  cars 
should  be  fed  into  the  shop  as  fast  as  finished  cars  are  taken 
out,  and  that  no  stall  should  be  allowed  to  stand  unoccupied. 
Examining  the  table,  it  is  evident,  however,  that  a  well  de- 
signed and  appointed  plant,  where  work  is  done  on  a  large 
scale,  ought  to  yield  an  output  of  at  least  1.50  cars  per  stall 
per  month,  meaning  by  a  stall  a  piece  of  track  which  is  actu- 
ally used  for  standing  cars  under  repairs;  space  for  truck  re- 
pairs and  caboose  work,  if  done  in  repair  shop,  and  for  tank 
work,  if  done  in  paint  shop,  should  be  extra.  The  cabinet 
shop  will  be  treated  under  a  separate  head,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  its  equipment  and  arrangement,  and  its  loca- 
tion relatively  to  the  repair  shop,  have  a  large  share  of  influ- 
ence in  affecting  output. 

The  relative  number  of  cars  to  be  under  repair  shop  treat- 
ment and  paint  shop  treatment  at  the  same  time  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  but  it  is  believed  that,  in  general,  the  paint  shop 
should  stand  twice  as  many  cars  as  the  repair  shop,  or,  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  that  one-third  of  the  cars  should  stand 
in  the  repair  shop  and  two-thirds  in  the  paint  shop. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NEW    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVES. 


PACIFIC  OB  4 — 6 — 2  TYPE. 


Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway. 


At  the  Brooks  works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company 
new  locomotives  of  the  4— G— 2  type  have  been  built  for  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  and  are  now  in  ser- 
vice. Mr.  M.  K.  Barnum,  superintendent  of  motive  power, 
states  that  they  are  intended  to  haul  trains  of  eight  and  ten 
cars  on  a  1  per  cent,  grade  and  maintain  speeds  of  from  30 
to  35  miles  per  hour.  They  are  reported  to  be  satisfactory  in 
steaming    qualities    and    in    handling    heavy    trains    at    high 


PACIFIC    TYPE    PASSENGER   LOCOMOTIVE. 

BUILT  P05  CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  &  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO&IPANT. 

•i    •,;;•;■:         General  Dimensions. 

Gauge  .V; iVr^^; vi ; - / 4  ft.  8%  ins. 

. .'.  .... ...;.  ^1.  .  .Bituminous  coal 

.-; .  ....  .,^.'.  c. 192.800  lbs. 

.  130,000  lbs. 
,145.000  lbs. 
.  12  ft.  4  inj. 
.12  ft.  4  ins. 
31  ft.  10  ins. 
.  58  ft.  9  ins. 


Fuel 

Weight  in  working  order.  '  .4 

Weight  on  drivers 

Weight  engine  and  tender  in  working  order. 

Wheel  base,   driving. 

Wheel  base,  rigid. .  . . 

Wheel    base,   total.  .  . 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender 


•  •  .  ^  .  .',  tir  '»  .■.< 


...  -^-..f  m  *....'. 


•  la  »-•.*..•  •.  •;•  f  •  Ji'. 


Cylinder.s. 


Diameter  of  cylinders.  . . .  ..\  . . 

Stroke  of  piston , , 

Horizontal   thickness  of  piston . . 

Diameter  of  piston  rod 

Size  of  steam  ports 

Size  of  exhaust  ports 

Size  of  bridges 


i '  *  *  <A  «  ;•  «  V 


«'^. 


•  •'.•  ••  •'  •;»'< 


■  V4  <•  ^  •-.•-.« 


.  21  ins. 

.26  ins. 

.  .  7  ins. 
.3^4  ins. 

.65  1ns. 
.1%  ins.  x25Vo  ins. 
3  Ins. 


►  •  •  •  •n.V'»'*',r.»  • 


PACIFIC — 4 — 6 — 2    TYPE    PA.s.SEXt.EB   LOCOMOXn-E CHICAGO,   BOCK    ISLAND    &    PACIFIC    RAILWAY. 

M,    K.    BARNUM,    .SUPERINTENDENT    MOTIVE    l»OWER     V.MKRICAX   LOCOMOTIVE   COMPANY,    BROOKS    WORKS.    BUILDERS. 


v.-  .- 


speeds.  The  photograph  shows  at  a  glance  the  designer's 
successful  efforts  to  produce  an  attractive  appearance. 

This  design  employs  piston  valves  with  internal  admission 
and  very  short  valve  stems.  The  connections  to  the  stems  are 
made  by  links,  the  rockers  being  placed  in  front  of  the  guide 
yokes.  It  also  includes  the  Player  radial  trailing  truck,  which 
is  giving  excellent  results  under  many  wide  firebox  locomo- 
tives. In  connection  with  the  table  of  dimensions  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  main  driving  journals  are  9V2  by  12  ins. 

At  the  front  water  leg  of  the  boiler  a  water  space  of  4  ins. 
is  provided  at  the  mud  ring,  and  this  enlarges  rapidly  above, 
to  secure  space  for  delivery  of  water  to  the  sides  of  the  firebox. 
The  tubes  are  2  ins.  in  diameter  and  spaced  at  a  pitch  of 
2  15-16  ins.  There  is  a  single  "hen  and  chickens"  fire  door  28 
ins.  wide. 

This  engine  has  air  brakes  on  the  trailing  wheels  as  well 
ns  the  drivers.  A  comparison  of  a  number  of  designs  of  this 
type  of  passenger  locomotives  is  presented  in  the  following 
table: 

COMPARISON    OF    PACIFIC     TYPE     LOCOMOTIVES. 

Total  Heating  Tractive 

Road.                                          .:-•  Weight.  Surface.  Effort. 

Chicago  &  Alton. ..-;.",.  i....,*  VI..-.  219,000              4,078  31.600 

Chicago  &   Alton .....;*.  217,300               4.078  36,600 

Northern  Pacific 202,000             3,462  31,000 

Chesapeake   &    Ohio 187,000              3.533  31,900 

Missouri   Pacific 173.000              2,953  25,700 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 192,800              3,104  28,300 

RATIOS   OF   CHICAGO,    ROCK   ISLAND    &    PACIFIC    LOCOMOTIVES. 

Heating  surface  to  cylinder  volume =  298.5 

Tractive  weight  to  heating  surface zr    41.88 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive  effort =       4.59 

Tractive  effort  to  heating  surface rr      9.11 

Tractive  effort  X  diameter  of  drivers  to  beating  surface.  .  . .  .  =  629! 

Heating  surface  to  tractive  effort =    10.9% 

Total  weight  to  heating  surface =r    62.11 

Since  this  table  was  prepared  the  actual  weights  of  the  loco- 
motive have  been  taken,  which  are  as  follows:  On  driving 
wheels,  132,300  lbs.;  on  leading:  trnok.  32,300  lbs.;  on  trailing 
wheels,  28.400;  total.  193,000  lbs.  The  chief  dimensions  are 
as  follows: 


Valves. 


Kind  of  valves.. ........ .. 

Greatest  travel  of  valves.  . . 

Out-^ide  lap  of  valves 

Inside  lap  of  valves 

Lead  of  valves  in  full  gear. 


. . . . » .1* ..•<"*.♦  «•.•->• » • .  .  Piston 

>'i   •'.  •^.  .  «  *  .  .c  .*•  ..  «'.  A  ."-•   -  &  _^     IDS, 


t:*  .  .  '.'. 


.  .'  .  < 


,1%  ins. 
, .  .  0  ins. 
.1-32  In. 


Wheels,  Etc. 


Number  of  driving  wheels. . . . ; .  i.;  ,■  .^  .  •  •■<•• .  .i ;*..-'.", .«». ^Vi, i 6 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire.  .'.•..i-.i^i^.vW. .  i 69  Ins. 

Material  of  driving  wheel,  centers .•,.!».»*..'..... .  .  .Cast  steel 

Thickness  of  tire 3 '-a  Ins. 

Driving   box   material Cast  steel 

Diameter  and  length  of  driving  Journals.  .  .9  x  9^^  Ins.  diameter  x  12  Ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  main  crank  pin  journals  : 

6'i.  in:-,  diameter  x  6^2  'ns. 
Diameter  and  length  of  side  rod  crank  pin  journals : 

7%  ins.  diameter X  4^  Ins. 

Engine  truck   journals .WiU*  ... .  •  6  ins.  diameter  x  12  Ins. 

Diameter  of  eiigioe  truck  wheels. ...... .'. .  .^ 33  ins. 


.;.V;;-r^vX'- .:.',.■:  •-.?   feoller. 

Style .Radial  stayed  extended  wagon  top 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring..  ..ii.>,. 66%  Ins. 

Working  pressure 20O  lbs. 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox  : 

11-16,  23-32.  %,  9-16,  ^,  Vi  In. 

Firebox,   length    .;  , .- .  ........ .  ,  w 84  ins. 

Firebox,  width  ... . . . .  ;^^  . « ,'» .'^..-i. 74  ins. 

Firebox,  depth i  ;..*«►.;' Front.  7614  Ins. ;  back.  65  ins. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness: 

Sides,  %  in.;    back,  %   in.:    crown,   s^,  in.;    tube  sheet.   %  In. 

Firebox,  water  space 4  ins.  front,  3'-..  ins.  sides,  3^  ins.  back 

Firebox,   crown   staying.  ».,..  ..-^ . , vj, .... ..  *.;.,.  ..,«>•...»..»«» *-.%,...!  In. 

Firebox,  stay  bolts .'.  • .  i~..«..  i>y»  i'^  J'.V-.^'i.. ., '.VV.  ;■*>, .  .v.-.'.l  In. 

Tubes,  number .■."■»-*>»,.»=.•.  w;.i^Vi»r;»*'^  •,:.;., 800 

Tubes,  diameter ..■....".•.  ;.-;i^-.''.....^.,-  .^,.  ■«  ..■;'.. 2  Ins. 

Tubes,  length  over  tube  She^S ..•.-..;..-, ^^iy ;,*«»-•••  •  -18  ft.  7  Ins, 

Heating    surface,    tubes -viv.. iiV,  ,i.i  ..i* ; . . .  2,940  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,   firebox. ...........  ►t4V>...<..:*.«.i  ;-i..i..*  . .  .  .164  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  total . ......  i  «> .  »y  r.«>  *  '- •  • -^"i  •  -  »*«  •  ♦  - 1  •  •  3  104  sq.  ft. 

Grate  surface .'. .  .,..-.  . . .  V;  I'-. ...  ..........  .422  sq.  ft. 

Exhau-t   nozzles , 514  ins.  diameter 

Smoke  stark,  inside  diameter., ..... . . ,. 15  and  17%  ins. 

Smoke  stack,  top  above  rail,  ..  i  .'..«-.  s  .i 15  ft.  7  Ins. 

Boiler  supplied  by ..V.  .,"......-;.;,.•>. Two  11  Nathan  simplex 

...        v.;   ■;■■-  -v:;?" /Tender.   ;   . 

style  . .  i,i .  vt>  ,:, , . ,  i  i . ..«'..» .'i  i. .  ii,^i.v^««-. Eight-wheeled 

Wheels,   number.  .  . .  .,..•/. .  ..i- .*;.i  ..:.*,....,».  ,, 8 

Wheels,   diameter  ........;..,;..,  ..,%,>;  ..;i,.i,:^.  ....*. 36  1ns. 

Journals,  diameter  and  \enr^...,.^^*.^»\',,\.tVt  **«•  diameter  x  10  Ins. 

Wheel  base ,  .'.v.  ...K^,,i  , 18  ft. 

Tender  frame ,.,..,..... . ».i . .^ ».;';► -.-i . . .- 13-ln.  channels 

Tender  trucks .> . ., .-.V...>..^.«.>..>;.,.iv>»i Bartter 

Water  capacity  ...v...  ......*... ..^. v..  ^v  .»;.  ^  .•  -• 7,000  U.  S.  gals. 

Coal  capacity   .-^-*vv. ... ....»»>'. ., ............ **-... 16  tons 
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STEEL    CAR    DEVELOPMENT. 


Pennsylvania  Railboad. 


I. 


In  January,  1896,  the  first  steel  cars  for  general  service  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  built  by  the  Keystone  Bridge 
Works,  the  beginning  being  contemporaneous  with  that  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  Bessemer  &  Lal^e  Erie  Railroad,  which  was 
recorded  in  this  journal  in  May,  1903,  page  168.  In  fact,  the 
officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  in  the  early 
stages  of  this  development  with  respect  to  matters  of  design. 
Credit  for  the  introduction  of  steel  cars- in  this  country  there- 
fore belongs  equally  to  these  two  companies.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania system  now  has  46,696  steel  cars  in  service,  including 
those  with  steel  underframes. 

The  Pennsylvania  had  built  steel  cars  for  special  service 
dating  back  to  1887,  when  the  Fd  class  were  constructed. 
These  weighed  51,800  lbs.  and  were  designed  to  carry  a  con- 


the  date  March  15,  1895,  and  the  names  of  G.  L.  Potter,  thei 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Northwest  System,  an  i 
William  Stephan,  chief  draftsman.  The  construction  will  bi 
Illustrated,  because  its  general  features  were  adopted  in  stee! 
by  the  Schoen  people,  both  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pitts 
burgh,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie,  and  afterwards  for  genera 
introduction. 

In  1896  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  were  experimenting 
with  steel  cars,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Gm  steel  car  waf 
designed  by  the  Pennsylvania  at  Altoona.  Five  of  these  car? 
were  built  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Schoen.  They  were  gondolas 
with  two  small  hoppers,  but  the  car  was  not  self-discharging. 
It  had  double  drop-bottom  doors.  It  was  designed  for  use  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines.  Its  cubical  capacity  was  2,038  cu.  ft.. 
Including  a  heap  averaging  9  ins.  high  above  the  tops  of  the 
sides.  Its  weight  was  33,500  lbs.  and  capacity  100,000  lbs., 
giving  a  ratio  of  dead  weight  to  paying  load  of  30.73  per  cent. 
No  other  steel  cars  of  this  capacity  have  been  built  which 
weighed  so  little.  This  was  the  first  steel  car  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  five  are  now  giving  satisfactory  service  from 
the  standpoint  of  maintenance,  but  the  design  has  never  been 
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CLAS.S  Gm. 


centrated  load  of  120,000  lbs.  and  were  built  for  special  ser- 
vice in  transporting  heavy  wire  rope  cables  for  cable  railroads. 

The  class  designations  of  the  freight  equipment  of  this  road 
are  as  follows:  Box  cars,  X;  refrigerators,  R;  charcoal  cars, 
L;  stock,  K;  gondolas,  G;  flats,  F;  cabin,  N;  dump,  U; 
wrecking  or  derrick,  W.  Suffix  letters  indicate  succession  in 
design,  and  second  suffix  letters  indicate  minor  modifications 
of  design,  with  reference  to  such  details  as  height  of  sides 
and  character  of  end  doors,  as  in  the  case  of  gondola  cars.  In 
all  cases  the  first  letter  designates  the  class. 

In  March,  1895,  the  Go  car  was  built  from  drawings  pre- 
pared at  Fort  Wayne  after  a  study  of  all  existing  types  of 
heavy  coal  cars.  It  was  a  wooden  hopper  car  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  large  self-clearing  hopper  car  ever  built.  This 
design  has  exerted  a  controlling  infiuence  over  subsequent 
practice  in  steel  cars.  The  first  car  weighed  35,200  lbs.  and 
carried  70,000  lbs.  of  coal,  the  ratio  of  dead  to  paying  load 
being  45.7  per  cent.    The  original  drawing  of  this  car  bears 


popular  because  of  the  necessity  for  shoveling  the  load  tnrough 
the  drop  doors.  This  car  had  no  side  sills,  the  sides  being  em- 
ployed as  trusses  to  assist  in  carrying  the  load.  Thus  this 
Important  principle,  which  seems  to  be  considered  a  recent 
discovery,  was  embodied  in  the  very  first  step  taken  by  this 
road  in  its  introduction  of  steel  cars  into  general  road  service. 
These  cars  were  carried  on  Vogt  steel  trucks  and  were  fitted 
with  single-spring  double  gear.  The  first  Gm  cars  were  deliv- 
ered by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  June  1,  1898. 

The  Gl  design  was  the  result  of  conferences  between  the 
mechanical  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West  and  the  Schoen  people.  The  drawings 
were  contemporaneous  with  those  of  the  Gm  design,  though 
the  construction  was  later.  The  Gl  car  is  a  self-clearing 
hopper  of  100,000  lbs.  capacity  and  Is  now  the  standard  of 
that  type  of  equipment  on  the  Pennsylvania  system.  This 
car  is  self-dumping  and  was  very  popular  from  the  first.  Its 
adoption  as  a  standard  gave  steel  car  building  a  powerful 
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Impetus  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  type  has  always 
led  in  popularity  and  that  all  self-clearing  cars  which  have 
been  built  in  large  numbers  have  followed  this  general  ar- 
rangement. 

Details  for  the  Gl  car  were  developed  by  the  Schoen  Pressed 
Steel  Company  and  pressed  steel  was  used  in  their  construc- 
tion. The  first  cars  of  this  class  were  used  on  the  lines  west 
of  Pittsburgh,  carrying  coal  to  the  lake  ports  and  returning 
to  Pittsburgh  with  ore.  For  this  reason  it  was  a  very  profitable 
class  of  equipment  and  was  from  the  first  severely  tested  in 
service  which  was  both  important  and  conspicuous.  Solid 
trains  of  these  cars  attracted  attention  to  their  advantages 
and  this  led  to  a  very  rapid  development  of  facilities  for 
building  them,  and  these  have  been  taxed  to  meet  the  demands 
for  this  equipment.  The  first  Gl  cars  went  into  service  July 
27,  1898. 

This  class  is  now  practically  the  same  as  the  original  de- 
signs, but  it  is  to  be  re-designed  and  lightened,  without  im- 
pairing its  strength.  For  example,  the  side  sills  are  pressed 
steel  channels  extending  the  full  length  of  the  car.  These  are 
not  needed  because  of  the  very  deep  plate  girders  formed  by 
the  sides.  Its  dead  weight  is  36.36  per  cent,  of  the  paying 
load,  as  compared  with  45.7  per  cent,  in  the  Gu  wooden  hop- 
per car. 

An  interval  of  about  four  years  was  allowed  for  a  thorough 
service  test  of  the  Gl  cars  both  east  and  west  of  Pittsburgh 


In  the  matter  of  sill  construction  the  greatest  depth  of 
center  and  side  sills  for  33-ft.  Gl  cars  is  17  ins.  For  box  cars 
38  ft.  6  ins.  long  over  end  sills  the  depth  is  17  ins.  For  con- 
centrated loads  and  cars  40  ft.  long  or  over  the  depth  is  24 
ins.;  for  imiform  loads  and  cars  of  the  Gs  types  40  ft.  long 
the  greatest  depth, of  the  center  sill  is  20  ins.  There  are  no 
side  sills  in  this  design.  This  can  hardly  be  said  to  constitute 
a  rule  of  construction,  but  these  depths  have  been  established 
as  satisfactory.  More  will  be  said  later  as  to  the  sections  of 
the  sills  and  the  necessity  for  reinforcing  pressed  steel  chan- 
nels for  some  of  these  classes. 

STEEL    CARS — PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD. 

TABLE  OF  CAPACITIES. 


Class.  Box. 

Gg    933  cu.  ft. 

Cm    1.861  cu.  ft. 

Gl    l,672cu.  ft. 

El    Flat  car 

Xl    Box  car 

Kr    Refrigerator  car 

F.M    Flat  car 

r.K    824  cu.  ft. 

Gs     1,331  cu.  ft. 

GsA     1.379CU.  ft. 

G.SB     1.312CU.  ft. 

Gsc     1,361  cu.  ft. 


Capacity- 


Heap. 
175  cu.  ft. 
203  CU.  ft. 
225  CU.  ft. 


247  CU.  ft. 
266  CU.  ft. 
2C6  CU.  ft. 
262  cu.  ft. 
262  cu.  ft. 


Total. 
1.108  cu.  ft. 
2,064  cu.  ft. 
1.897  cu.  ft. 


1,071  cu.  ft. 
1,597  cu.  ft. 
1,645  cu.  ft. 
1.575  cu.  ft. 
1,623  cu.  ft. 


Pounds. 

70.000 
100,000 
100.000 

80,000 
100,000 

90.000 
100.000 
100.000 
100.000 
100,000 
100.000 
100,000 


Weight. 
35,200  lbs. 
33  800  lbs. 
39,150  lbs. 
31,500  lbs. 
45,300  lbs. 

46,'o'oo  ibs. 

44,000  lbs. 
38,400  lbs. 
40,200  lbs. 

39.866  ibs. 


Next  in  order  came  the  Fl,  an  80,000  lbs.  capacity  flat  car. 
It  was  experimental  and  served  to  supply  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation with  reference  to  deflection  and  twisting  of  sills 
under  loads.       Class  Xl  is  the  box  car  which  was  designed 
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before  other  designs  were  put  into  the  form  of  construction.    A 
number  of  experimental  trucks  were  used  and  a  careful  watch 
was  kept  as  to  the  performance  of  details.    In  the  light  of  this 
experience   several   new   car  designs   were   prepared.     An   ex- 
amination  of   the   drawings   indicates   that   these   were   based 
more  or  less  closely  upon  a  general  scheme,  which  may  be 
said  to  embody:    (1)  A  backbone  of  two  sills  with  cover  plates, 
reaching  nearly  the  full  distance  between  the  end  sills.     (2) 
Diaphragms  in  the  bolsters  with  cover  plates  at  top  and  bot- 
tom.    (3)  Bolsters  10  ins.  deep  at  the  center,  with  one  top  and 
one  bottom  cover  plate.    The  bottom  plate  is  wide  at  the  center, 
to  act  as  a  gusset.     (4)  Two  very  heavy  cross-bearers  24  ins. 
deep,  to  compel  the  sills  to  act  together.    These  are  used  only 
on  gondolas  and  flat  cars,  which  are  designed  to  carry  con- 
centrated loads.    They  are  also  used  on  Gs  cars  which  do  not 
have  side  sills.    In  this  case  they  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  the  load  from  the  sides  to  the  backbone  on  center 
sills.     Other  cars  which,  like  box  cars,  do  not  carry  concen- 
trated loads,  do  not  include  these  cross-bearers.     (5)  Diagonals 
from  the  ends  of  the  bolsters  to  the  ends  of  the  center  sills. 
The  later  cars  include  flat,  gondola,  box  and  coke  cars.    The 
coke  car  is  a  design  for  special  service  and  will  be  described 
later.    The  small  diagrams  indicate  the  character  of  this  equip- 
ment.   Another  principle  in  this  construction  is  the  provision 
for  "concentrated  loads."    It  is  assumed  that  two-thirds  of  the 
capacity  of  certain  cars  may  be  carried  on  a  line  at  the  center 
of  the   car  or  anywhere  between   the  cross-bearers.     The  Gb 
and  Fm  classes  provide  for  concentrated  loads.    Gs  is  for  a 
uniformly  distributed  load.    It  has  a  flat  floor  and  solid  ends. 
GsA  has  a  flat  hopper  bottom  and  solid  ends.    Gsb  has  no 
hopper  and   has   drop  ends.       Gso  has  both   hopper   bottom 
and  drop  ends. 


immediately  after  the  American  Railway  Association  had  de- 
cided upon  the  dimensions — 36  ft.  long,  8  ft.  6  ins.  wide  and 
8  ft.  high  as  standard  for  40-ton  box  cars.  A  capacity  of 
100,000  lbs.  was  decided  upon  because,  the  inside  dimensions 
being  given,  the  weight  and  cost  of  a  50-ton  car  would  be  little 
more  than  that  of  a  40-ton.  It  was  found  that  110,000  lbs.  of 
grain  could  be  loaded  into  this  car,  and  this  led  to  the  decision 
as  to  capacity.  No  other  class  of  box  cars  is  now  being  built 
by  the  Pennsylvania.  In  all  probability  the  cost  of  hauling 
a  ton  a  mile  is  so  low  that  with  an  occasional  full  load  tor  a 
long  trip,  the  cost  of  hauling  the  additional  weight  of  a 
50-ton  over  a  40-ton  car  could  be  earned  several  times  every 
year.  With  pneumatic  loaders  cars  may  be  loaded  to  the  car 
lines  with  grain  without  hand  trimming. 

Class  Xl  has  a  low  floor  to  meet  the  standard  dimensions. 
In  this  design  cover  plates  and  flange  angles  first  appeared, 
the  purpose  being  to  gain  strength.  The  greatest  depth  of 
the  sills  is  17  ins.  and  the  neutral  axis  was  raised  by  the 
cover  plates.    These  cars  are  designed  for  distributed  loads. 

Class  Rr  is  a  90,000-lb.  refrigerator,  built  to  standard  di- 
mensions and  with  the  underframe  of  class  Xl.  These  inside 
dimensions  provided  width  enough  to  get  in  one  more  tier  of 
boxes  in  box  shipments  than  the  previous  standard  and  also 
gave  room  for  larger  ice  boxes. 

Class  Fm  is  a  100,000-lb.  flat  car,  succeeding  class  Fl.  Fai 
has  24-in.  sills,  which  are  the  deepest  pressed  sills  made, 
whrreas  those  of  Fl  were  but  17  ins.  deep.  Class  Fm  pro- 
vides for  concentrated  loads  and  is  strong  enough  to  carry 
two-thirds  of  its  capacity  on  the  middle  third  of  its  length. 

Class  Gu  has  practically  the  same  frame  as  F.m  but  could 
be  made  wider  on  account  of  the  absence  of  stake  pockets. 
This  car  was  built  for  concentrated  loads  Inside  or  on  top  of 
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its  sides.    It  has  24-in.  center  and  side  sills  and  wooden  sides, 
not  being  intended  for  coal.  .;-:.;: 

There  are  four  subdivisions  of  the  Gs  class,  all  being  de- 
signed for  coal  service  on  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
officers  of  this  road  believe  that  coal  cars  should  have  floors 
as  nearly  tight  as  possible  in  order  to  protect  the  substruc- 
ture from  corrosion,  which  would  impair  its  integrity  and 
strength.  If  a  car  stands  with  a  load  of  coal  containing  sul- 
phur, water  will  leach  out  the  sulphur  and  form  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  worse  than  a  concentrated 
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-  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

solution  in  its  effects  upon  iron  and  steel.  This  weak  solution 
does  the  work  of  a  cape  chisel  and  hammer.  The  box  structure 
of  a  car  may  be  easily  patched  and  repaired,  but  this  is  not 
true  of  sills,  bolsters  and  truck  members.  The  Gs  cars  are 
the  same  length  as  Gr  and  have  20-in.  center  sills  with  no 
side  sills,    'ihey  all  have  solid  floors. 

Details  of  the  most  important  of  these  designs  will  be  pre- 
sented, together  with  some  further  discussion  of  the  principles 
involved  in  their  construction.  We  are  indebted  to  the  officers 
Of  the  motive  power  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
for  courtesies  in  connection  with  this  description. 
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NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    SHOPS. 


READING,    PA. 


PiiiLADELriiiA  &  Reading  Railway. 


VII. 


(For  Previous  Article,  Hee  Page  235.) 


THE  ELECTRIC  POWEB  AXO  LK.llTIXt;  DISTRIBL'TION  SYSTEM. 


The  considerations  wliich  ied  to  the  adoption  of  the  two- 
phase  alternating  current  system  of  electric  power  distribu- 
tion for  the  new  Reading  locomotive  shops  are  interesting  and 
very  important.  This  question  was  given  a  very  thorough 
investigation  by  the  oificials  of  the  road  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  bearing  that  local  conditions  had  upon  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problem. 

In  the  first  place  the  plans  for  the  shops  included  14  elec- 
tric cranes,  varying  in  capacity  from  5  to  120  tons,  all  of  which 
would  require  variable  speed  motors,  and  some  would  have 
as  many  as  six  motions.  The  only  type  of  motor  naturally 
adapted  to  this  class  of  service  is  the  series,  direct-current 
motor,  having  the  regular  street  railway  motor  characteristics; 
the  alternating  current  induction  motor,  even  if  arranged  for 
variable  speeds,  was  not  considered  satisfactory  for  work  of  this 
nature,  which  requires  starting  from  rest  under  full  load  and 
accelerating  rapidly.  These  considerations  made  it  seem  neces- 
sary that  the  power  plant  should  supply  direct  current. 

It  was  also  planned  to  supply  from  the  power  plant,  power 
and  light  to  other  departments  of  the  road  located  in  Reading, 
including  current  for  300  h.p.  of  motors  at  the  car  repair  plant, 
2,400  ft.  distant,  current  for  145  arc  lamps  for  illuminating 
the  railroad  yards  and  other  departments  in  the  city,  together 
with  several  power  transmissions  from  1,000  to  3,000  ft.  in 
length.  For  such  service  as  this  alternating  current  is  much 
more  desirable  than  direct  current,  as  is  well  known.  A  care- 
ful study  of  these  conditions  resulted  in  a  compromise  in  the 
matter,  and  it  was  decided  to  supply  both  alternating  and 
direct  current  from  the  power  plant  in  order  to  cai'e  for  both 
classes  of  service. 

ARO   LIGHTINO. 

In  this  connection  the  question  as  to  the  type  of  arc  lamp 
to  use  became  a  very  important  subject,  as  there  are  three  pre- 
vailing systems  of  operating  arc  lights:  First,  the  direct-cur- 
rent series  system  (requiring  special  series  dynamos) ;  second, 
the  direct  or  alternating  current  multiple  system;  and  third, 
the  alternating-current  series  system  (using  series  constant- 
current  transformers).  It  was  considered  very  undesirable  to 
make  use  of  the  first-mentioned  system  on  account  of  the  com- 
plication that  would  be  introduced  into  the  power  plant  equip- 
ment by  use  of  the  comparatively  small  series  dynamos.  Conse- 
quently the  question  narrowed  itself  down  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  alternating-current  series  system  throughout  for  both 
exterior  and  interior,  or  a  combination  of  the  multiple  system 
for  interior  lighting  and  the  series-alternating  system  for  out- 
Bide  illumination,  covering  extended  areas,  as  the  multiple  sys- 
tem was  absolutely  prohibitive  for  the  latter  work  on  account 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  copper  required  for  the  distribu- 
tion. Finally,  however,  the  desirability  of  having  a  standard 
type  of  arc  lamp,  for  both  inside  and  outside  use,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  spare  parts  to  a  minimum,  together  with 
consideration  that  the  inside  lamps  were  all  to  be  located  at 
sufficient  distances  above  the  floor  to  place  them  out  of  the 
way  of  harm  and  that  the  wiring  was  to  be  located  in  pro- 
tected positions  permitting  high  voltages,  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  series,  inclosed,  6.6-ampere,  alternating-current  lamp 
for  both  outside  and  inside  use. 

TYPE  OF  GENERATORS. 

These  decisions  resulted  in  requiring  that  both  alternating 
and  direct  current  should  be  furnished  from  the  power  plant, 
after  which  the  remaining  question  to  be  decided  was  the  form 
of  current  that  should  be  generated  there  as  a  primary  basis 


of  power  supply.  In  determining  this  point,  calculations  were 
made  of  all  the  power  that  should  be  required  for  the  various 
purposes  for  which  it  was  to  be  supplied.  The  amount  of 
power  that  would  have  to  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  direct  cur- 
rent for  the  crane  motors  and  also  for  the  variable-speed 
motors  to  be  used  for  the  individual  drives  on  certain  of  the 
machine  tools,  and  for  all  other  purposes,  was  carefully  deter- 
mined; then  the  amount  of  power  that  would  be  delivered  in 
the  form  of  alternating  current  for  the  induction  motors,  to 
be  used  for  all  machinery  requiring  constant-speed  driving,  for 
the  incandescent  lighting  and  general  shop  distribution,  for 
the  long-distance  transmissions,  and  also  that  to  be  used  for 
the  arc  lighting,  was  also  determined.  The  results  of  these 
calculations  showed  that  only  150  kw.  would  be  required  for 
the  direct-current  distribution,  while  1,050  kw.  would  have  to 
be  delivered  in  the  form  of  alternating  current,  the  latter  being 
thus  far  the  greater  demand  to  be  met.  The  relative  merits  of 
generating  the  current  by  the  direct  or  alternating  current 
systems  were  then  considered,  with  reference  to  the  adoption 
of  the  one  most  suitable  for  the  governing  conditions;  the 
results,   stated   comparatively,   are  as  follows: 

ADVANTAGES    OF    THE    DIRECT-CURRENT    GENERATING    SYSTEM. 

(a)  Satisfactory  motors,  both  constant  and  variable  speed, 
may  be  operated  from  the  same  mains. 

(b)  The  power  factor  is  100  per  cent,  and  this  permits 
motors  to  start  with  a  minimum  of  current. 

(c)  No  trouble  is  experienced  in  the  parallel  operation  of 
the  generators. 

(d)  No  exciters  are  required  for  the  generators. 

(e)  There  is  no  drop  of  voltage  in  the  mains  from  induc- 
tive losses,  as  with  alternating  current.  \  .'.'r-i 

(f)  Slightly  lower  first  cost.  v    ■ 

(g)  Motors  have  longer  air  gap  than  induction  motors. 

ADVANTA(.ES    OF    THE    ALTEBNATING-CIRRENT    GENERATING    SYSTEM. 

(a)  It  can  readily  be  transformed  from  one  voltage  to 
another. 

(b)  Motors  do  not  have  commutators  and  brushes. 

(c)  The  output  is  not  limited  by  sparking  at  the  brushes. 

(d)  It  can  be  readily  transformed  trom  constant  potential 
to  constant  current  for  operating  the  arc  lamps. 

(e)  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  armature,  or  rotating 
winding,  of  an  induction  motor  to  burn  out. 

Thus  for  the  plant  in  question,  with  several  transmissions, 
constant  current  (alternating)  to  be  supplied  for  the  arc 
lamps,  and  with  the  alternating  current  demand  so  mnch 
greater  than  that  for  direct  current,  the  use  of  alternating- 
current  generators  offered  by  far  the  greater  advantages.  It 
greatly  simplified  the  station  equipment,  as  with  the  multi- 
phase alternating  current,  rotary  converters  could  be  used  to 
transform  into  direct  current  the  current  supply  for  the  crane 
motors,  variable-speed  motors,  etc. 

FREQUENCY  AND   VOLTAGE  TO   BE   USED. 

The  number  of  alternations  per  second  (frequency)  at  which 
the  alternating  current  should  be  delivered  from  the  genera- 
tors was  another  important  subject  requiring  attention.  On 
account  of  the  large  number  of  induction  motors  to  be  driven, 
including  the  rotary  converters,  it  was,  of  course,  thought  best 
to  have  the  frequency  as  low  as  possible.  But  this  was  limited 
by  the  fact  that  alternating-current  arc  lamps  were  not  built 
at  that  time  which  would  operate  satisfactorily  at  a  frequency 
of  less  than  60  cycles  (7,200  alternations  per  minute).  But, 
as  rotary  converters  to  deliver  250  volts  could  easily  be  obtained 
that  would  operate  satisfactorily,  and  also  as  induction  motors 
are  entirely  satisfactory  at  this  frequency,  it  was  decided  to 
adopt  the  frequency  of  60  cycles  per  second. 

In  determining  the  terminal  voltage  of  the  generators,  it 
was  decided  to  operate  with  as  high  a  potential  as  could  be 
considered  safe,  which  was  especially  feasible  in  the  absence 
of  danger  from  commutator  troubles  and  also  as  the  motors 
were  to  be  located  up  on  columns  out  of  the  way.  Four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  volts  was  the  figure  chosen  for  the  generators, 
as  being  satisfactory  for  the  standard  induction  motors  and 
other  alternating-current  apparatus  built  by  the  two  electrical 
companies  supplying  this  class  of  machinery.     This  higher 
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voltage  also  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  cross-section  center  of  the  locomotive  shop,  and  the  fact  that  the  greater 
of  the  feeders  to  a  very  small  size  as  compared  with  wkat  part  of  the  power  delivered  was  to  be  used  in  the  locomotive 
would  have  been  required  with  the  lower  voltages.  shop,  combined  to  bring  the  location  of  the  wiring  tunnel 
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NUMBER  OF  PHASES. 

Inasmuch  as  the  operation  of  large  motors  on  single-phase  al- 
ternating-current circuits  is  commercially  impracticable,  the 
two  and  three-phase  systems  were  the  only  ones  considered.  In 
determining  between  the  two,  it  was  considered  that,  for  a 
plant  of  this  nature,  with  the  great  part  of  the  distribution 
local  and  no  long  transmissions,  the  two-phase  system  would  be 
more  suitable.  With  the  two-phase  system  there  are  but  two 
circuits  to  balance,  as  compared  with  three  of  the  three-phase 
system,  and  this  is  very  easily  done  from  the  switchboard  by 
means  of  double-throw  switches,  whereas,  with  the  three-phase 
system,  balancing  is  complicated.  The  two-phase  system  also 
offers  a  simple  means  of  starting  motors  without  the  use 
of  compensators,  auto-starters,  etc.,  as  may  be  noted  by  refer- 
ence to  the  description  of  the  method  used,  which  was  pub- 
lished on  page  237  of  our  June,  1903,  issue  in  connection  with 
the  description  of  the  power  plant. 

The  two-phase  system  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring 
more  copper  than  the  three-phase  for  the  distribution  system, 
but  it  was  found  that  in  a  local  distribution  system,  as  in  this 
case,  and  particularly  with  the  high  voltage  used,  this  item 
does  not  become  very  large  and  is  by  no  means  prohibitive. 
Also  the  three-phase  system  offers  distinct  advantages  over 
the  two-phase  system  for  long-distance  transmission;  but  if  a 
necessity  for  long-distance  transmission  should  ever  arise  it 
was  known  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  install  a  Scott 
phasing  transformer,  which  would  transform  the  current  from 
two  to  three  phase.  In  view  of  these  numerous  advantages  of 
the  two-phase  system  it  was  adopted  as  best  suited  to  the 
local  conditions. 

This  interesting  plan  of  electrical  distribution  was  worked 
out  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Brown,  Electrical  Engineer,  in  charge  of  de- 
sign and  installation,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Prince, 
Jr.,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  to  whom  we  are  greatly 
Indebted  for  courtesies  extended  in  the  preparation  of  these 
articles.  Further  considerations  as  to  the  distribution  system 
and  motor  equipment  will  appear  later. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  PIPING  AND  WIRING  TUNNEL. 

As  stated  in  an  earlier  issue  (see  page  9,  January,  1903) 
the  central  location  given  to  the  power  house  opposite  the 
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CROSS   SECTION  OF  THE   PIPING   AND   WIRING   TUNNEL,   SHOWING  DE- 
TAILS   OF    ROOF    CONSTRUCTION. 

very  close  to  the  center  line  of  the  locomotive  shop  building. 
In  this  way  the  tunnel  also  lent  itself  naturally  to  accommo- 
date the  piping  systems  that  extend  from  the  power  house 
to  the  locomotive  shop,  for  the  steam,  compressed  air  and  hot- 
water  supplies.  The  design  of  the  tunnel,  as  well  as  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  piping  and  wiring  within  it,  are  of  interest. 
The  details  of  the  tunnel  construction  are  made  clear  in  the 
two  above  engravings,  one  showing  a  plan  and  longi- 
tudinal section,  and  the  other  a  cross  section.    As  may  be 
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seen,  the  shop  end  of  the  tunnel  has  its  outlet  in  one  of  the 
heating  fan  houses.  This  is  of  considerable  advantage,  as  a 
large  space  is  afforded  alongside  of  the  heating  fan  for  getting 
at  the  pipes  and  wiring,  and  for  ease  of  arranging  the  distri- 
bution to  the  various  departments.  Also,  as  the  fan  rooms  are 
kept  locked,  the  piping  valves  and  the  wiring  are,  with  this  ar- 
rangement, not  liable  to  be  interfered  with. 

An  important  feature  of  the  tunnel's  construction  is  the  roof, 
which  is  of  concrete,  braced  by  sections  of  heavy  expanded 
metal  which  are  laid  between  the  30-inch-8paced  supporting 
I-beams;  this  is  made  clear  in  the  cross  section  orawing.  The 
concrete  is  covered  by  a  heavy  asphalt  waterproofing,  1-inch 
thick,  the  whole  being  covered  by  puddled  blue  clay.  The 
side  walls  are  of  solid  concrete.  The  interesting  construction 
of  the  roof  at  the  power-house  and  shop  ends  of  the  tunnel  is 
indicated  in  detail  views  below  longitudinal  section  on  page  357. 


The  arrangement  of  the  various  pipes  in  the  tunnel  is  in- 
dicated in  the  cross-section  view,  which  also  shows  the  location 
of  the  wires.  The  "space  for  wires"  is  filled  with  the  well- 
known  McRoy  vitrified  clay  4-duct  conduits,  which  are  piled 
to  fill  the  space.  These  accommodate  the  feeder  cables  that 
run  from  the  switchboard  in  the  power-house,  which  is  located 
directly  over  that  end  of  the  tunnel  to  the  distribution  points. 
The  feeder  cables  are  all  lead  covered  for  protection  in  the 
tunnels. 

As  may  be  noted  from  the  general  dimensions  of  the  tunnel 
interior,  it  is  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  ease  of  access,  and 
repairs  can  be  made  with  a  considerable  degree  of  comfort  to 
the  workmen — an  important  feature  where  good  work  is  de- 
sired. The  tunnel  is  well  lighted  by  incandescent  lamps, 
and  also  is  well  drained  so  that  it  is  perfectly  dry — an  advan- 
tage for  the  electrical  wiring. 


STEEL    FRAME,    SIDE-DOOR    SUBURBAN    PASSENGER 

CARS. 


Illinois  Centbal  Railboad. 


III. 


Previous  articles  on  this  subject  were  printed  in  this  journal 
June,  1903,  page  204,  and  September,  page  327. 

The  underframe  consists  of  four  9  in.  21  lb.  I  beams,  64 
ft.  long  and  spaced  at  nearly  equal  distances  apart,  giving  a 
total  width  of  10  ft.  4  ins.  over  the  fianges.  The  end  sills  are 
9  in.  25  lb.  channels  set  with  the  backs  against  the  ends  of 
the  longitudinal  sills  and  riveted  to  them  with  double  angle 
plates  and  gussets.  The  underframe  is  trussed  with  four 
truss-rods  passing  over  the  inner  body  bolsters  and  anchored 
to  the  outer  ones.  Adjustment  of  these  rods  is  provided  by 
vertical  green  posts,  under  the  7  in.  15  lb.  needle  beams.  Over 
the  body  bolsters  and  needle  beams  6  in.  12^  lb.  I-beams  in 
short  sections  are  placed  between  the  longitudinal  sills  as 
stiffening  members  and  riveted  to  the  webs  of  the  sills  by 
means  of  angles. 

Upon  the  metal  sills  a  steel  fioor  of  %  in.  plates,  60  ins.  in 
width,  is  laid  with  butt  joints  formed  by  the  planed  edges  of 
the  plates  and  extending  entirely  across  the  underframe.  This 
floor  is  riveted  to  the  upper  flanges  of  the  sills  with  double 
rows  of  y^  in.  rivets.  There  is  thus  obtained  a  continuous 
metal  surface  extending  the  entire  length  and  width  of  the  car, 
insuring  perfect  rigidity  of  the  underframe  and  giving  com- 
plete protection  from  fire  underneath  the  car.  The  underframe 
is  carried  upon  four  body  bolsters  made  of  7  by  1  in.  steel  bars 
in  the  upper  and  lower  members.  The  bolsters  are  arranged 
in  pairs,  4>/L>  ft.  centers,  and  bolted  to  the  lower  flanges  of  the 
sills.  Heavy  truss  connections  extend  between  the  bolsters, 
to  which  are  bolted  the  center  plates. 

The  upperframe  is  constructed  of  3  in.  4  lb.  channels  with 
solid  forged  ends,  which  are  riveted  at  the  bottom  to  the  top 
flanges  of  the  side  sills,  and  at  the  top  to  an  iron  plate  4%  by  ^/^ 
in.  which  extends  in  one  piece  throughout  the  length  of  the  car 
and  the  vestibules.  The  channels  are  spaced  to  form  the  win- 
dow and  door  posts,  and  are  set  back  to  back  2  ins.  apart  so  as 
to  form  hollow  side  walls,  within  which  the  doors  slide  when 
opened  and  closed.  Below  the  windows  a  girth  brace  of  IV^ 
in.  angle  is  riveted  to  the  posts  with  gusset  connections,  to 
which  the  diagonal  bracing  of  IM  in.  angle  and  IVi  by  V4  in.  flat 
steel  is  riveted;  this  bracing  at  the  lower  end  is  shaped  to  form 
a  foot,  which  is  riveted  to  the  lower  part  of  the  channel  post 
and  to  the  top  flange  of  the  side  sill,  thus  reinforcing  the  post 
in  its  connection  with  the  sill  and  forming  a  braced  panel 
between  each  of  the  side-door  openings.  The  corner  posts  con- 
sist of  two  4  in.,  5Vi  lb.  channels  set  transversely  on  the  side 
sills  and  spaced  11  ins.  apart.  On  the  outside  and  inside  of 
these  posts  four  triangular  gussets  of  V4  in.  by  15^4  in.  steel 
plate  are  riveted  to  the  flanges,  tying  them  firmly  together; 
the  corner  posts  are  riveted  securely  to  the  side  sills  and  to  the 


upper  plates  with  angle  connections.  The  space  between  the 
corner  posts  and  the  adjoining  side-door  posts  is  braced  with 
a  double  set  of  diagonal  bracing,  formed  of  IM  in.  angles  in 
three  vertical  panels  and  riveted  to  the  gusset  connections. 
Tuis  arrangement  of  corner  bracing  gives  stability  to  the  upper 
frame  and  forms  a  strong  collision  bulkhead.  Across  each  end 
of  the  car  the  corner  posts  are  connected  by  %  in.  gusset  plates 
to  5  by  4  by  7-16  in.  angles  and  support  oak  end  plates,  to  which 
are  secured  the  side  arms  for  the  buffing  mechanism  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  vestibule  diaphragm  plate.  Diagonal 
braces  of  4  in.,  5^4  lb.  channels  are  riveted  to  corner  posts  and 
to  the  extreme  end  at  side  plates,  which  extend  beyond  the 
corner  post  of  the  body  of  the  car  to  the  corner  post  of  the 
vestibule  carried  by  the  platform  end  sill.  The  vestibule  corner 
posts  are  further  reinforced  by  upright  angles  %  by  2  by  2 Mj  in. 
with  flanged  ends,  which  are  bolted  to  the  platform  sills  and  at 
their  upper  ends  riveted  to  the  side  plates  and  the  end  braces. 
The  carlines  are  of  %  by  2  in.  iron  and  are  placed  directly  over 
each  set  of  side-door  posts,  each  carline  resting  directly  on  the 
side  plates  and  secured  thereto  at  each  end  by  four  ^^  in.  rivets, 
which  pass  through  the  forged  foot  of  the  carline,  the  plate 
and  the  forged  ends  of  the  channel  door  posts  tying  them  all 
securely  together.  There  is  thus  formed  a  continuous  connec- 
tion of  metal  framing  throughout  the  entire  body  of  the  car. 

An  unique  method  of  securing  the  exterior  and  interior  finish 
to  the  metal  frame  has  been  adopted.  Within  the  hollow  of 
the  channels  forming  the  posts  of  the  side-doors  and  windows 
strips  of  hard  maple,  IM  ins.  thick  and  neatly  fitted  to  the  chan- 
nels, were  placed  before  the  posts  were  assembled;  the  channel 
posts  were  then  placed  in  a  chuck  upon  the  bed  of  a  planer 
with  the  maple  filler  upwards,  and  with  a  specially  designed 
tool  the  upper  edges  of  the  channel  flanges  were  split  to  a 
depth  of  3-16  in.,  and  the  inner  portion  of  the  fianges  rolled 
down  cold  and  turned  over  onto  the  filler,  compressing  and 
firmly  enclosing  it  within  the  channel  walls  without  the  use 
nt  screws  or  bolts,  thus  making  the  filler  an  integral  part  of 
the  channel  and  affording  a  secure  and  permanent  foundation 
for  attachment  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  exterior  and  interior 
finish.  A  secondary  system  of  continuous  horizontal  bracing 
extends  throughout  the  walls  of  the  car,  adding  materially  to 
the  resistance  offered  to  a  raking,  corner  or  end  thrust  above 
the  level  of  the  floor.  The  roof  is  of  13-16  in.  poplar,  nailed  to 
the  strips  in  the  usual  manner.  The  floor  is  laid  in  three 
courses;  first  the  steel  plates  forming  part  of  the  underframe, 
upon  which  is  laid  over  the  entire  surface  a  covering  of  as- 
bestos 1/4  in.  In  thickness,  and  upon  this  a  light  flooring  of 
wood  is  laid  crosswise  in  tongued  and  grooved  strips,  and 
bolted  to  the  steel  floor  underneath.  The  exterior  finish  is  of 
poplar  sheathing  in  vertical  tongued  and  grooved  strips,  2% 
in.  in  width;  the  interior  finish  is  of  mahogany  panels  inlaid 
with  delicate  border  design  in  marquetry,  and  is  continuous 
throughout  the  walls  and  the  vestibuled  ends  of  the  car. 

All  of  the  floor  space  of  the  car  including  vestibules  is  avail- 
able for  passengers  and  the  vestibule  doors  are  arranged  to 
peimit  of  passing  from  car  to  car  in  the  trains.  The  platform 
traps  open  against  the  ends  of  the  car  and  the  vestibule  sid« 
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doors  swing  across  the  ends  of  the  slide  aisles,  serving  as 
barriers  for  the  protection  of  passengers.  The  vestibule  en- 
trances' and  steps  are  provided  in  order  to  permit  the  use  of 
the  cars  in  excursion  service.  They  are  not  required  in  the 
regular  Fuburban  service. 

The  Fcats  are  of  an  entirely  new  design,  in  bench  form,  ar- 
ranged transversely  in  sections,  each  section  seating  eight  pas- 
sengers. They  are  constructed  throughout  of  mahogany,  with 
straight  backs  42  in.  high,  provided  with  swell  panels  for  back 
rests.    No  upholstering  is  used.    The  seat  bottoms   of  solid 


mahogany  are  of  molded  form,  mounted  on  trunnion  bearings 
in  frout  and  supported  on  springs  in  the  rear;  each  passenger 
having  an  independent  seat  separated  from  adjoining  seats  by 
short  arms.  These  seats  are  designed  to  discourage  'sprawl- 
ing." They  are  most  comfortable  when  the  occupant  is  sit- 
ting upright  in  a  position  which  economizes  space.  This  is  an 
important  new  principle  in  suburban  car  seating.  There 
are  twelve  sections  of  seats,  with  two  additional  seats  at 
each  end  of  the  car,  making  a  total  of  100  seats.  Between 
the  seat  ends  and  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  car  is  an 
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aisle  18  in.  in  width,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
car,  connecting  with  the  vestibule  area  and  affording  a  pas- 
sageway on  both  sides  throughout  the  length  of  the  train. 

To  give  good  light  the  glass  is  carried  to  a  height  of  6  ft. 
above  the  floor.  These  cars  have  the  Pintsch  light,  with  eleven 
three-burner  lamps,  making  a  total  of  450  candle-power   for 


each   car.     They   are   beautifully    lighted   and    this    is   an   ob- 
ject lesson  in  the  illumination  of  suburban  equipment. 

These  cars  are  carried  on  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  Standard,  four-wheel 
passenger  equipment  trucks,  with  33  in.  rolled  steel  wheels  and 
5  by  9  in.  steel  axles.  They  are  equipped  with  Standard  steel 
platforms  and  couplers,  and  the  Sessions  friction  draft  gear. 


INTERIOR    VIEW    OF    CAR,     SHOW^ING     MOULDED-FOBM     SEATS     AND    AISLE    ABBANGEMENT. 

STEEL  FRAME  SIDE  DOOR  SUBURBAN  CARS— ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 
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A  novel  method  of  attaching  the  draft  rigging  to  the  car  has 
been  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  distance,  38  ins',  between  the 
center  sills  of  the  car.  This  consists  of  a  steel  jilate,  2  ft.  5 
ins.  by  3  ft.  6  ins.  by  %  in.,  which  is  placed  between  the  main 
sills  of  the  underframe  and  the  sub-sills  of  the  platform  and 
bolted  through  their  flanges  with  twenty-four  %  in.  bolts,  ac- 
curately turned  to  reamed  holes  with  a  driving  fit. 

The  weight  of  the  car  body  is  61,400  lbs.,  and  of  the  trucks 
23,200  lbs.,  making  a  total  of  84,600  for  a  seating  capacity  of 
100  persons.  Mr.  Sullivan  believes  that  this  may  be  materially 
reduced  without  sacrificing  strength. 

In  this  system  of  construction  the  door  operating  devices  con- 
stitute an  element  of  vital  importance.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  show  the  entire  operating  mechanism,  including 
the  air  cylinder  for  operating  the  doors  at  one  end  and  the 
hand  mechanism  at  the  other  end,  for  use  whenever  the  supply 
of  compressed  air  is  cut  off. 

The  air  valve  may  be  operated  from  either  end  of  the  car 
by  means  of  the  long  valve  operating  rod  shown  on  the  draw- 
ing. This  admits  of  the  trainman  working  the  doors  from 
either  end,  which  is  quite  a  necessity  with  the  method  of 
having,  the  collections  made  upon  the  train.  The  hand 
mechanism  operates  from  one  end  of  the  car  only,  which  is  of 
less  importance  as  it  is  but  seldom  used,  the  pneumatic  ap- 
paratus working  very  successfully.  The  bleeding  valve  shown 
just  below  the  air  cylinder  opens  communication  with  the  at- 
mosphere from  each  end  of  the  cylinder  and  equalizes  the  air 
pressure.  The  use  of  this  valve  is  made  necessary  because 
in  normal  operation  the  full  air  pressure  is  against  the  piston 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  as  the  air  pressure  is 
relied  upon  to  lock  the  doors  by  holding  them  tightly 
closed.  ^ .  -  -> 

Whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  out  the  air,  the  main 
air  valve  is  placed  on  lap,  which  leaves  one  end  of  the  cylinder 
containing  air  at  full  pressure,  which  will  prevent  the  hand 
apparatus  being  used.  This  pressure  is  reduced  by  the  ex- 
haust of  the  bleeding  valve  and  permits  the  piston  to  move 
freely  in  the  cylinder  when  the  hand  apparatus  is  used.  Each 
door  cylinder  is  supplied  from  an  auxiliary  cylinder  under  the 
floor  of  the  car,  the  pressure  in  which  is  maintained  by  a 
branch  pipe  from  the  train  line  in  which  is  placed  a  check 
valve  which  closes  automatically  when  the  train  line  pressure 
is  reduced  in  applying  the  brakes.  The  exhaust  from  the 
main  air  valve  for  operating  the  doors  is  carried  through  the 
floor  of  the  car. 

The  different  valve  stems  are  flush  with  the  interior  finish 


of  the  car  and  present  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  locks 
on  the  upper  berths  of  a  Pullman  car.  All  of  the  door  operat- 
ing mechanism  is  contained  within  the  walls  and  no  part  of  it 
is  visible  to  the  passengers  except  the  brass  hand  wheel  and  the 
lever  which  is  used  for  throwing  it  into  and  out  of  gear,  this 
being  accomplished  by  a  cam  movement  which  requires  a 
sweep  of  the  lever  of  about  45  degrees.  The  clips  on  the 
piston  rod  which  engage  the  door  hangers  and  close  the  doors, 
are  fitted  with  springs  having  a  compression  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  This  spring  movement  equalizes  any 
variation  there  may  bp  in  the  setting  of  the  clips,  so  that  the 
cylinder  pressure  is  distributed  equally  on  all  the  doors. 

The  engraving  shows  the  apparatus  set  for  what  is  called  its 
"permissive"  operation,  that  is,  the  doors  are  closed  and  locked 
and  held  closed  by  air  pressure  with  one  movement  of  the 
piston,  and  released,  but  not  opened  by  the  other  movement  of 
the  piston.  This  arrangement  permits  of  any  of  the  doors 
being  opened  by  the  passengers  from  either  the  inside  or  the 
outside  of  the  car,  and  saves  the  necessity  of  opening  all  12 
doors  at  places  where  only  one  or  two  passengers  may  wish  to 
enter  or  leave  the  car.  This  is  the  plan  adopted  for  the  winter 
season,  and  in  the  summer  season,  when  there  is  no  ob- 
jection on  account  of  weather  conditions  to  opening  as  well 
as  closing  all  of  the  doors  at  every  stop,  positive  working  is 
provided  by  merely  mounting  another  clip  on  the  piston  rod 
immediately  in  front  of  the  door  hanger,  so  that  the  door  is 
carried  forward  and  back  with  each  movement  of  the  piston 
rod.  Experience  will  determine  which  of  these  methods  will 
be  the  more  practicable. 

The  guide  rollers  for  the  piston  rod  are  spaced  five  feet  apart 
and  mounted  on  roller  bearings.  The  door  hanger  rollers  are 
mounted  on  ball  bearings.  The  piston  rod,  also  tne  roller 
which  carries  the  door,  are  made  of  cold  drawn  steel  tubing, 
perfectly  smooth  oti  the  outside,  and  the  rollers  are  accurately 
turned  to  fit  the  tube,  so  that  there  is  very  little  friction  and 
the  doors  work  very  smoothly.  The  doors  are  suspended  from 
the  upper  rollers  and  hang  free,  being  guided  at  the  lower 
end  by  a  groove  in  the  threshold,  which  holds  them  in  line. 
The  piston  rod  is  continuous,  being  about  64  feet  in  length  and 
made  of  tubing  in  jointed  sections  of  about  18  feet  in  length. 
The  tubing  used  for  the  door  rail  is  cut  in  lengths  of  five  feet 
and  mounted  so  that  the  rail  of  any  door  may  be  removed  with- 
out interfering  with  the  rails  of  the  other  doors.  The  door 
mechanism  is  complete  for  each  side  of  the  car,  one  side  being 
a  duplicate  of  the  other,  and  they  are  operated  independently 
of  each  other. 
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aisle  18  in.  in  width.  «'XtPn<ling  the  entire  length  of  the 
car.  (•onne<tinp  wifh  tlir  vostiinik'  area  anfl  alTorflini:  a  pas- 
.«!ageway  on  JMirh  sides  ihrou^hout  tlie  iengtli  of  tiie  train. 
■■;  To  give  good  light  the  glass  is  carried  to  a  Ix'ight  of  r.  ft. 
above  the  floor.  These  cars  have  the  Pintsch  light,  with  eleven 
three-hnrner   lamps,   making  a   t(»lal  <»t    t.'o   candle-power   for 


each    car.     They   are   beantifnlly    ligiiicd    and   this    is   an    oh 
ject  lesson  in  the  iilnnnnation  of  .-julnirban  cf|Mij»nicnt. 

These  cars  are  carried  on  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  Standaid.  fonrwlu-ti 
passenger  eqnipment  trncks,  with  ."?,">  in.  rolled  steel  wheels  an<l 
5  by  9  in.  steel  axles.  They  are  cqnipped  witii  Standard  steel 
platforms  an<l  conplers,  and  the  Sessions  friction  draft  gear. 
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I.VTF:RIoK     view    of    car.     SUUWIXG     MOLLUEU-IOUM     tJEATS     A>U    AISLE    AKKANCiE.\lENT. 

STEEL  FRAME  SIDE  DOOR  SUBURBAN  CARS— ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAIUIOAD. 
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A  novel  mothod  of  attaching  the  (Iraft  rigging  to  the  car  has 
been  adopted  in  coiisoquoncp  of  tho  distan«e.  HS  ins.,  botwern  the 
tenter  sills  of  the  car.  This  consists  of  a  steel  plate,  '2  ft.  5 
ins.  by  3  ft.  6  ins.  by  ^4  in.,  which  is  placed  between  the  main 
sills  of  the  underframe  and  the  sub-sills  of  the  platform  and, 
bolted  through  their  flanges  with  twenty-four  •'•>,  in.  bolts,  ac-, 
€urately  turned  to  reamed  holes  with  a  driving  lit. 
'  The  weight  of  the  car  body  is  <!1,400  lbs.,  and  of  the  trucks 
113.200  lbs.,  making  a  total  of  S4,«J00  for  a  seating  eapacrity  of 
100  persons.  Mr.  Sullivan  believes  that  this  may  be  materially 
reduced  without  sacrificing  strength. 

In  this  system  of  construction  the  door  operating  devices  con- 
stitute an  element  of  vital  importance.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  show  the  entire  opeiating  mechanism,  inrjuding 
the  air  cylinder  for  operating  the  doors  at  one  end  and  the 
hand  mechanism  at  the  other  end,  for  use  wheuey^jr  the  supply 
of  compressed  air  is  cut  off.    "'/';;    -       v   ■       ■    :  '  : 

■-'.The  air  valve  may  be  operated  from  either  end  of  the  car 
by  means  of  the  long  valve  operating  rod  shown  on  the  draw- 
ing.    This  admits  of  the   trainman   working  the  doors   from 
either   end,    which    is   quite   a   necessity    with    the   method    of 
having    the    collections    made    upon    the    train.        The    hand; 
mechanism  operates  from  one  end  of  the  car  only,  which  is  of . 
less  importance  as  it   is  but  seldom  used,   the   pneumatic  ap- 
paratus working  very  successfully.     The  bleeding  valve  shown 
just  below  the  air  cylinder  opens  communication  with  the  at- 
mosphere from  each  end  of  the  cylinder  and  equalizes  the  air 
pressure.     The  use   of  this  valve   is   made   necessary   because 
in  normal  operation  the  full  air  pressure  is  against  the  piston 
either  on   the  one  side  or  the  other,  as   the   air  pressure   is' 
relied    upon    to    lock    the    doors    by     holding    them     tightly 
closed.  ■..:■.••■;•.    •.--..-'■  '.  ^  :^''-,  ■.:.;:,:, 

Whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  out  the  air;  tie  ma:in' 
air  valve  is  placed  on  lap,  which  leaves  one  end  of  the  cylinder 
containing  air  at  full  pressure,  which  will  prevent  the  hand 
apparatus  being  used.  This  pressure  is  reduced  by  the  ex- 
haust of  the  bleeding  valve  anu  permits  the  piston  to  move 
freely  in  the  cylinder  when  the  hand  apparatus  is  used.  Each 
door  cylinder  is  supplied  from  an  auxiliary  cylinder  under  the 
floor  of  the  car,  the  pressure  in  which  is  maintained  by  a 
branch  pipe  from  the  train  line  in  which  is  placed  a  check 
valve  which  closes  automatic  ally  when  the  train  line  pressure 
is  reduced  in  applying  the  brakes.  The  exhaust  from  the 
main  air  valve  for  operating  the  doors  is  carried  through  the 
floor  of  the  car.  '  .  ., 

The  different  valve  stems  are  flush  with  the  interior  finish 


of  the  car  and  present  much"  the  saine  appearan<*<?  as  the  locks 
on  (he  upper  Iterlhs  of  a  Pullman  car.  All  of  the  door  operat- 
ing inechanisni  is  coiitaimd  within  the  w'alls  and  no  part  of  it 
is  visildeto  the  pas|?Vngrrsox»!epttht'brasi»  hand  wheel  and  the 
lever  which  is  u.'ied  for  Throwing  irintovaQd  out  of  gear,  this 
being  accomplislx'd  by  a  cam  movement  whit-h  requires  a 
sweep  of  the  lever  of  alMut:  4."»;- degrees,  The  clips  on  the 
piston  rod  vvliii'h  engage  the  «ioor  hangers  and  close  the  doors, 
ar«  fitted  with  Jsp  rings  having  .a  campret-sjoh  «f  .abotit  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  Tliiii  Wpring  .mbvehmiil:  equalizes  any 
variation  there  nlay  W  in  the  Si-ttitig  of  the  i.lipH.  so  that  the 
cyiintier  pressutv  is  di.striblited  i'<iualiy;on  all  tin'  tloors. 
•  Tlie  engtTiying  shows  the  ai)ifarat-u^  sot  for  ■what  is  called  its 
"permii^siye;*  ^pcratTon.  lliat  j^s,  tbe  fl^sors  nrf;  ricsed  ami  locketl 
nud  held  clos»:d  by  air  pressiire  with  One  movement  of  the 
pi.ston.  and  n  icaswl;  liut  not  opeiicti  by  llu:  other  movement  of 
the  piston.    This  a^rdnj;*^hJ<^t  ^iCriu^  the  doors 

Ueing  opened  l>y  the  pass^;:ngftr.?  froftrJit'ltlHr  the  JBislde  of  the^ 
outside  of  the  cars"  :>rid><av.es .  ihe  liecpsslty  of  opening  all  12 
doors  at  pTac(>s  wlicre  only  ©itodr  two'  iwsscng^^^  may  wish  to 
enter  or  ieiivc  flu-  ("jir.  This  is  the  plan  adopt »h1  for  the  winter 
.'season/  anti"  in   the    suaHwri.«eaisoB,^^^  i§    bo   ob- 

jection o7iarc.oufltOi'\y.eiither  <*ondit!ons,  IjO  rtpejiing  as  wHl 
as  closing  all  of  the  :'oors  at  every  sto;i.  "i>osiiive  working  is 
provificd  l)y  merely  moimting  another  clip  tm  the  piston  ro<l 
immediately  in  front  of  the  door  hanger,  so  that  the  door  is 
carried  forward  afid  back  with  each  movement  of  the  piston 
rod.  Experience  v. ill  determine  which  of  these  methods  will 
be  the  more  pratticable. 

The  guide  rollers  for  the  piston  rod  are  spaced  five  feet  apart 
and  mounted  on  roller  bearings.  The  door  hanger  rollers  are 
mounted  on  ball  bearings.  The  piston  rod,  also  tiie  roller 
whith  carries  the  door,  are  inade  ofcold  drawn  steel  ttibing, 
perfectly  smooth  on  the  outside,  and  tho  rollers  are  aicurately 
ttirned  to  fit  the  tube,  «o  thM  there  is  ;V^  fri<-lion  and 

the  doors  work  very  smoothly.  The  doors  are  stisi>end<Hl  from 
tile  upper  rollers  ami  bang' free,  being  guided  at  the  lower 
end  by  a  groove  in  the  threshold,  which  holds  them  in  line. 
The  piston  rod  is  continuous.  Ijcing  about  t'i4  feet  in  length  and 
made  of  tubing  in  jointed  sections  of  about  IS  feet  in  length. 
The  tubing  used'for  the  door  rail  is  cut  in  lengths  of  five  feet 
and  mounted  so  that  th<>  rail  of  any  door  may  be  removed  with- 
out interfering^  with  the!  rails  x>f  the  other  doors.  The  door 
mechanism  is  complete  for  each  side  of  the  car,  one  side  being 
a  duplicate  of  the  Other,  and  they  are  operated  independently 
pf  each  other.  :  w     v   ,       . 
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COLLI NWOOD,    OHIO. 


Lake  Shore  &  Miciikjan  Soltheb.n  Railway. 


XI. 


PBESSL'RE-BLOWEB    SYSTEM    FOR    OIL    FURNACES. — TIIE    SCRAP    PLAT- 
FORM.  A      PNEUMATIC      DBIVINCi-BOX     CRANE. 


In  the  description  of  the  fuel  oil  furnaces  in  use  at  the 
Collinwood  shops,  presented  in  the  previous  issue,  mention 
was  made  (see  page  335,  September,  1903,  number)  of  the  fact 
that  each  separated  group  of  furnaces  has  an  independent 
motor-driven  pressure-blower  outfit  for  supplying  the  8  ozs.  of 
air  pressure  that  is  required  at  the  tuyeres  of  the  Ferguson  oil 
furnaces.  Seven  pressure-blower  equipments  were  installed 
in  the  various  buildings,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  deliv- 


THE   SCRAP  PLATFORM. 

The  scrap  platform  at  the  Collinwood  shops  is  a  model  for 
convenience  and  adaptability  to  local  requirements,  as  well 
as  the  fuel  oil  system,  described  last  month,  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  best  arranged  plants  for  the  purpose  ever 
built.  The  design  and  equipment  of  these  auxiliary  depart- 
ments were  carried  out  by  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  shop 
construction,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due  for  these  details. 

As  will  be  recalled  from  the  layout  ground  plan  of  the  Col- 
linwood shops,  which  appeared  in  the  supplement  for  the 
October,  1902,  issue  of  this  journal,  and  also  from  the  engrav- 
ing on  page  335  of  the  preceding  issue,  the  scrap  platform  ex- 
tends east  and  west  and  lies  directly  east  of  the  bolt  shop 
section  of  the  blacksmith  shop,  between  the  brass  foundry 
storehouse  on  the  north  and  the  iron  storehouse  on  the  south. 
It  is  served  by  a  track  on  the  north  side,  two  tracks  on  the 
south  and  a  cross  track  at  the  west  end,  so  that  scrap  can  be 
handled,  after  sorting,  either  into  cars  or  west  into  the  black- 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  MOTOR-DRIVEN  PRESSURE  BLOWER  OUTFIT  AND   THE  PIPING   SUPPLYINti    AIR  BLAST  TO  THE  OIL  FURNACES. 

BULLDOZER    DEPARTMENT   OF    THE    BLACKSMITH    SHOP. 
COLLINW(X)D     SHOPS. — LAKE     SHORE     &     MICHIGAN     SOUTHERN     RAILWAY. 

erlng  the  blast  at  long  distances  from  the  blowers  and  the 
excessive  drops  in  pressure  that  would  thus  be  incurred.  In 
this  article  we  present  drawings  to  illustrate  a  typical  pres- 
sure-blower system,  which  will  also  indicate  the  care  that  was 
taken  in  the  designs  to  provide  for  the  inevitable  drops  of 
pressure  at  elbows  in  the  delivery  pipe. 

The  air-blast  system  illustrated  herewith  is  the  one  supply- 
ing blast  for  the  forging  furnaces  at  the  south  end  of  the 
blacksmith  shop,  which  take  care  of  the  bulldozer  work.  As 
indicated  in  the  engraving,  five  furnaces  are  here  provided 
for,  three  large  ones  and  two  small,  by  a  No.  7  American 
Blower  Company  steel  pressure-blower,  operated  at  3,642  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  air-blast  delivery  pipe  runs  from  the 
fan  through  long-radius  bends  to  the  various  furnaces,  as 
shown,  the  fan  being  located  as  near  a  central  point  as  possible. 
The  sizes  of  the  different  sections  of  the  pipe  were  carefully 
calculated  so  as  to  bring  the  resultant  delivery  pressures  at 
the  furnace  tuyeres  to  the  necessary  8  ozs.  The  blower,  at  the 
rated  speed,  delivers  at  a  pressure  of  9.73  ozs.,  the  various 
drops  in  the  different  sections  of  pipe  being  indicated  on  the 
same  in  the  engraving  presented  above. 

The  blower  is  driven  by  a  7i/^-h.p.  Crocker- Wheeler  constant- 
speed  motor,  operating  at  1,100  revolutions  per  minute.  A 
double-belt  drive  is  used,  one  belt  on  each  side  of  the  blower. 
The  motor  and  drive-pulleys  are  mounted  upon  a  stand  next 
to  the  wall,  the  details  of  which  are  of  interest.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  at  the  right  illustrates  the  construction  of  this 
stand,  the  position  of  the  motor,  pulleys  and  inverted  hanger 
bearings  being  drawn  in  dotted  lines  superimposed  upon  the 
plan  view.  The  stand  is  raised  to  permit  the  delivery  pipe 
from  the  blower  to  pass  underneath  on  its  way  along  the  wa'l. 
The  arrangement  of  the  stand,  as  well  as  of  the  blower  and 
delivery  pipe,  is  worthy  of  note  for  the  economy  of  space 
effected  thereby. 


-ji- 


DETAILS    OF    SUPPORT    FOR    MOTOR    DRIVING    THE    PRESSURE    BLOWER. 

smith  shop.  A  half-tone  on  page  363  presents  a  view  ot 
the  west  end  of  the  platform,  showing  the  type  of  roof  cover- 
ing that  is  used  for  shelter.  The  scrap  platform  is  450  ft. 
long,  36  ft.  wide  and  sets  4  ft.  above  the  rail  level  of  the  side- 
tracks. The  roof  structure,  which  is  illustrated  in  the  engrav- 
ing, is  330  ft.  long,  extending  from  the  west  end  to  within 
88  ft.  of  the  east  end.  The  west  end  slopes  with  an  easy 
incline  to  the  yard  level,  with  the  exception  of  one  section 
20  ft.  wide  at  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  incline,  which  sets 
level  at  a  height  of  21  ins.  above  rail  level.  The  floor  of  the 
platform  is  of  wood  except  at  the  bins,  where  it  is  paved  with 
brick.  The  remaining  general  dimensions  of  this  structure 
are  made  clear  in  the  plan  and  cross-section  presented  in  the 
engravings  on  the  opposite  page. 

As  may  be  noted  from  the  plan  view,  140  ft.  of  the  west 
end  of  the  sheltered  portion  is  left  open  for  piling  scrap,  cut- 
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ting  and  straightening  bolts,  etc. 
Beyond  this  begins  a  series  of  bins 
with  sides  5  ft.  high  (each  bin  10 
ft.  wide)  and  extending  190  ft. 
eastward;  the  first  nine  of  these 
bins  extend  across  the  platform  for 
holding  long  scrap,  while  the  last 
ten  are  divided  at  the  middle  for 
short  scrap.      The  east  end  of  the 


DETAILS  OF  CRANE  FOR  DRIVING   »<>X  HOISTS  ..,.■;'•-  .^> 

platform  (88  ft.)  is  left  open  for  receiving  fireboxes,  tanks,  etc. 

The  bins  are  so  located  that  after  the  scrap  is  sorted  it  may 

be  loaded  either  directly  onto  cars  without  rehandling.  or  onto 

the  cars  upon  the  small  narrow-gauge  (24-in.  gauge)  track  for 


IKVNK  AM)  HOLST  FOR  I)KIVI.\(;   liOXKS,   IX   THK   DKlVIXtJ   BOX   SKCTION 

OF  THK  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOP.   (See  page  364.1 
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PLAN    AND  CROSS   SECTION   OF   SCRAP   PLATW)RM.   SHOWIXi;   ARRANGEMENT   OF   SCRAP   BINS. 


VIEW  OF  WEST  END  OF  SCKAP  PLATFORM,  .SHOW  lN(i  INCLINE  LEADING    DOWN     to    (JRADE    LEVKL.     (BRASS     FOINDRY    STOREHOISE     \T    THK 

LK.FT  ) 
■:''^-;^'^-:         COILINWOOD  SHOPS. — lAKK  iSHOBE  &   MICHIGAN   SOUTHKBN  IUJ1.WAT. 
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l'BtSSntt:-BIX)WKK    «YSTKM     l<i|{    oil.    FIRNACKS. — TIIK    SCRAl"    I'LAT- 
.,. /.        .._        FORM. — ^A      rSKlMATIl-      ll|{IVIN(;-IM)X      IRA.NB.  .       '    ..  .      ; 

;  •;  In  the  (lesrription  of  the  fuel  oil  furnacrs  in  use  at  the 
Collinwood  shops,  preacnted  in  iht'  previous  issue,  mention 
was  made  (see  page  33r>.  Septemher,  iWA,  numl)or)  of  tlio  fact 
that  eaeh  separated  sroup  ot  furnaces  has  au  independent 
motor-driven  pressure-blower  outfit  for  supiilying  the  8  ozs  of 
air  pressure  that  is  required  at  the  tuyeres  of  the  Ferguson  oil 
furnaces.  Seven  pressure-blower  e<piipments  were  installed 
in  the  various  btiildiniis.  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  deliv- 


.>."•.     J   :''  TIIK   SCKAl"   n.ATFORM.        .  ^;      .;.         .         : 

The  st-rap  platform  at  the  Collinwood  shops  is  a  model  for 
lonvenieute  and  adaj)tability  to  local  requirements,  as  well 
as  the  fuel  oil  system,  described  last  month,  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  best  arranged  plants  for  the  purpose  ever 
built.  The  design  and  ecpiipment  of  these  auxiliary  depart- 
ments were  carried  out  by  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  shop 
construction,  to  whom  ninth  credit  is  <lue  for  these  details. 

As  will  be  recalled  from  the  layout  ground  plan  of  the  Col- 
linwood shojis,  which  appeared  in  the  supplement  for  the 
October,  1'M>'2,  issue  of  this  journal,  and  also  from  the  engrav- 
iim  on  page  33.")  of  the  preceding  issue,  the  scrap  platform  ex- 
tends east  and  west  and  lies  directly  east  of  the  bolt  shop 
section  of  the  blacksmith  shop,  between  the  brass  foundry 
storehouse  on  the  north  and  the  iron  storehouse  on  the  south. 
It  is  served  by  a  track  on  the  north  side,  two  tracks  on  the 
south  and  a  cross  track  at  the  west  end,  so  that  scrap  can  be 
handled,  after  sorting,  either  into  cars  or  west  into  the  black- 
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ering  the  blast  at  loiig  distances  from  the  blowers  and  the 
excessive  drops  in  pressure  that  would  thus  bo  incurred.  In 
this  article  we  present  drawings  to  illustrate  a  typical  pres- 
sure-blower system,  which  will  also  indicate  the  care  that  was 
taken  in  the  designs  to  provide  for  the  inevitable  drops  of 
pressure  at  elbows  in  the  delivery  pipe. 

The  air-blast  system  illustrated  herewith  is  the  one  supply- 
ing blast  for  the  forging  furnaces  at  the  south  end  of  the 
blacksmith  shop,  which  take  care  of  the  l)ulldozer  work.  As 
in<licated  in  the  engraving,  five  furnaces  are  here  provided 
for.  three  large  ones  and  two  small,  by  a  No.  7  Ameritan 
Blower  Company  steel  pressure-blower,  operated  at  ?>.i'>A2  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  air-blast  delivery  pipe  runs  from  the 
fan  through  long-radius  bends  to  the  various  furnaces,  as 
shown,  the  fan  being  located  as  near  a  central  point  as  possible. 
The  sizes  of  the  different  sections  of  the  pipe  were  carefully 
calculated  so  as  to  bring  the  resultant  delivery  pressures  at 
the  furnace  tuyeres  to  the  necessary  8  ozs.  The  blower,  at  the 
rated  speed,  delivers  at  a  pressure  of  9.73  ozs..  the  various 
droi)s  in  the  different  sections  of  pipe  being  indicated  on  the 
same  in  the  engraving  presented  above.    ' 

The  blower  is  driven  by  a  7'::-h.p.  Crocker-Wheeler  constant- 
speed  motor,  operating  at  l.ioo  revolutions  per  minute.  A 
double-belt  drive  is  used,  one  belt  on  each  side  of  the  blower. 
The  motor  and  drive-pulleys  are  mounted  upon  a  stand  next 
to  the  wall,  the  details  of  which  are  of  interest.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  at  the  right  illustrates  the  construction  of  this 
stand,  the  position  of  the  motor,  pulleys  and  inverted  hanger 
bearings  being  drawn  in  dotted  lines  superimposed  upon  ib  » 
plan  view.  The  stand  is  raised  to  permit  the  delivery  pipe 
from  the  blower  to  pass  underneath  on  its  way  along  the  wa'l. 
The  arrangement  of  the  stand,  as  well  as  of  the  blower  and 
delivery  pipe,  is  worthy  of  note  £oc  the  economy  of  space 
effected  thereby,  ■-.:.;x■^■■'^"■  r-' '-',;';  ^  •;!^:  :;-v  .:. 
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smith  shop.  .\  half-tone  on  page  ^tJtl  presents  a  view  of 
the  west  end  of  the  platform,  showing  the  type  of  roof  cover- 
ing that  is  used  for  shelter.  The  scrap  platform  is  450  ft. 
long,  'M\  ft.  wide  and  sets  4  ft.  above  the  rail  level  of  the  side- 
tracks. The  r(»of  structure,  which  is  ill ust rated  in  the  engrav- 
ing, is  330  ft,  long,  extending  from  the  west  end  to  within 
88  ft.  of  the  east  end.  The  west  end  slopes  with  an  easy 
incline  to  the  yard  level,  with  the  exception  of  one  section 
20  ft.  wide  at  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  incline,  which  sets 
level  at  a  height  of  21  ins.  above  rail  level.  The  floor  of  the 
jilatform  is  of  wood  except  at  the  bins,  where  it  is  paved  with 
brick.  The  remaining  general  dimensions  of  this  structure 
are  made  clear  in  the  plan  and  cross-section  presented  in  the 
r-ngravings  on   the  opposite  page. 

As   may   be  noted   from   the  plan   view,    140   ft.   of  the  west 
end  of  the  sheltered  portion  is  left  open  for  piling  scrap,  cut- 
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platform  (88  ft.)  is  left  open  for  receiving  fireboxes,  tanks,  etiv 

The  Idns  are  so  lo<-ate<l  that  after  the  scrap  is  .sorted  it  may 

be  loaded  either  directly  onto  cars  withont  rehandling.  or  onto 

the  cars  upon  the  small  narrow-gang*'  t^l-iu.  gauge*  trark  tut; 
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transferring  or  delivery  to  the  blacksmith  or  bolt  shops.  The 
scrap  shear  and  bolt  straightener  will  be  located  near  the  bins 
at  the  point  where  the  wrought-iron  scrap  will  be  sorted.  From 
this  point  bolts  and  scrap  for  piling  will  go  to  the  west  end  of 
the  platform  and  the  other  scrap  to  the  bins. 

To  the  south  of  the  scrap  platform  is  situated  the  iron 
storehouse,  in  which  ah  iron  is  stored  for  the  blacksmith  and 
bolt  shops.  Also  all  finished  forgings  and  the  brasses  are  to 
be  stored  there. 

CRANE  AXI)  HOIST  FOR   DRIVING   BOXES. 

Two  light  portable  cranes  with   a  lifting  capacity   each  of 


700  lbs.  have  been  fitted  up  for  driving-box  work  in  the  loco- 
motive shop  at  the  Collinwood  shops.  These  cranes  have 
Curtis  air  hoists  and  are  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  car- 
ried by  the  shop  traveling  crane  to  any  of  the  main  columns  of 
the  building,  which  are  fitted  with  the  brackets  to  receive 
them.  These  brackets  are  secured  to  the  columns  wherever 
driving-box  work  is  done,  and  the  air  hoist  is  supplied  with 
air  by  a  swinging  hose.  This  is  an  inexpensive  "kink"  which 
saves  a  large  amount  of  labor.  It  represents  an  important 
principle  in  shop  equipment  in  that  the  use  of  large  overhead 
traveling  cranes  does  not  avoid  the  necessity  of  providing 
light  pillar  cranes  for  individual  machines  or  departments. 


IXH'OMOTIVE    HiK    SIBIRHA.N     SERVICE. — I'HILAUELPHIA    &    READING    RAILWAY. 
S.    K.     I'RI.NCE.    sri'ERKNTEXUENT    MOTIVE    POWER.  BALDWIN    LOCOMOTIVE  WORK.s.  «r  M.DEk.S. 


SIX-COUPLFD    SUBURBAN    LOCOMOTIVE. 
Philauel,phia  &  Reading  Railway. 


THRKK     BKCENT     SUBURBAN      LOCOMOTIVES. 


Six  suburban  locomotives,  for  service  into  Philadelphia, 
have  been  completed  for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway 
by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  They  are  of  the  double- 
end  type  and  are  in  use  on  the  Germantown  &  Chestnut  Hill 
branch  and  on  the  Norristown  branch  between  Manayunk 
and  the  Philadelphia  terminal.  The  arrangement  of  the  driv- 
ing and  truck  wheels  is  like  that  of  the  New  York  Central 
suburban  locomotive  illustrated  in  this  journal  in  April,  1902, 
page  115,  but  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  engine  has  a  four- 
wheel  instead  of  a  six-wheel  truck  under  the  rear  end.  These 
engines  are  fitted  with  slide  valves.  They  have  wide  grates 
for  anthracite  coal  of  buckwheat  size.  A  noteworthy  feature 
of  the  boiler  is  in  the  very  short  tubes,  9  ft.  in  length.  These 
engines  will  exert  a  tractive  effort  of  26,r)00  lbs.  and  should 
start  traiDB  very  quickly.  The  cab  of  this  engine  is  placed 
sufficiently  far  back  on  the  firebox  to  bring  the  engineer  and 
fireman  together  in  the  same  compartment.  A  comparison  of 
the  principal  features  of  this  design  and  the  two  recent  ex- 
amples of  locomotives  for  similar  service  on  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  as  given  in 
the  following  table,  may  be  convenient  for  reference: 


Name  of  railroad    N.  Y.  C. 

Number  of  road  or  Claris 1410 

Huilder    American 

Simple   or   compound Simple 

When    built    1902 

Weipht.   engine  total,   lbs 216.000 

Weight   on   drivers,    lbs 128.000 

Weight  on   leading  truck    lbs 

Weight  on  trailing  truck,  lbs 

Weight  of  tender  ( loaded ) ,  lbs 

Wheel  base,  driving,  ft.  and  ins. 
Wheel  base,  total,  ft.  and  ins.  . 
Driving  wheels,  diameter,  in.-. 
Cylinders,  diameter,  ins....,.^ 
Cylinders,  stroke,  ins.  ...•,'.••. .' 
Heating  surface,  firebox,  sq.  ft. 

Heating  sur..  arch  tube.<,  >;q.  ft.  

Heating  surface,  tubes,  sq.   ft.  .  2.27.5 

Heating  surface,   total,  sq.   ft..  2.4.37 

Firebox,  length,  ins 93 

Firtbox.    width.    Ins 97% 

Grate  area.  sq.  ft 62.1 

Roller,  smallest  diameter  of,  ins.  70 

Tubes,  No.  and  diameter  in  ins.  3r>5-2 

Tubes,  length,  ft.  and  ins 12-0 

Steam  pressure,  Iba.,  per  sq.  In.  200 

Reference  in  American  Engi-  April    1902 

neer  and  Railroad  Journal.  .  P.  11.5 


\^-0 

35-9 

63 

20 

24 

162 


^R.R.  of  N.J. 

200 

Baldwin 

Simple 

1902 

189,900 

129,000 

21,900 

39.000 

Side  tank 

14-0 

31-8 

63 

18 

26 

96.6 

43.0 

1,695.0 

1,834.6 

109 

72 

54.5 

60 

249-2 

13-0 

200 

June.  1902 

P.  200 


P.  &  R. 

381 

Baldwin 

Simple 

1903 

201,700 

120,860 

19,120 

61,920 

12-6' 

30-9 
61% 

20 

24 
156.3 


1  825.5 

1,981.8 

94 

105      ;■, 

68.5 

66 

447-0 

9-0 

200 

Oct.,  1903  f 
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The   following  tables  give   the   ratios  and   a   record   of  the 
leading  dimensions  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  design: 

Heating   surface  to   cylinder   volume... 
Tractive  weight  to  heating  surface.  .  .  . 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive   effort *,•.■■;,-..  .  .  . 

Tractive  effort  to  heating  surfa-e , . ;-;.,  w ..... 

Tractive  effort  x  diameter  of  driv.T-i  to  beating  surface. 

Heating  surface  to  tractive  c^ffort 

Total   weight  to   heating   surface 


=:  226 
=     61. 
=       4.54 
=    13.43 
=  824. 
=       7-4% 
=  101.8 


SIX-COUPLED    SUnURBA.N'    LOCOMOTIVE. 

PHILADELPHIA     &     HEADING     RAILWAY. 

Gauge   ■*  "•  8%*ns. 

Cylinder     .......,...,.:,,,..... ^0  x  24    ins 

Valve ■;•. %  ..,•.••:  ~, . ,.  .,.•. •  •  Balanced 

lioiler— Type    ...... .  -i  v..  »  ...  i..  -:••• ^*^°P  .*°P 

Diameter , .  .■..■.-.«....»•;  .-r* •  ■  •  •  •  •  •  -"6   Ins. 

Thickness  of  shceH  -V.  *^^.  .*.•:•... -v- 11-lb  and   %    in. 

Working  pressure   . .. ,  ?  ,^V >  .-.»■.  » ;  '  M  •  '  M  '  V  '    ,     J     : 

Pyel  .:..... Anthracite   buckwheat 

Staying    ;.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■ R«^ial 

Firebox — Material     a;°,„ 


Length 


.94   ins. 


Width   .'.'.'.'. • 1^^  '°^- 

fJepth  Front.  59 14  ins. :    back.   46%    ins. 

Thickness  of  sheets .  Slde-^.  OC  In. ;  back,  %  in.  :  crown   %  in. ;  tube.  '4  in. 
Water  space.  ..........  Front.  3'^   Ins.;  sides.  3V4   ins.;  back,  3Vi   ins. 

Tubes— Material  V.;.;.:, ■  •  •  ■  ■  -.J*"?? 

Wire  gauge  .  ^i.  :'.;.■ i"  **•  ^  .  ?> 

Number    i  •  • W  '  «„= 

-i^meter • 1^*    »°^- 


Length   ■.  «.V^i 9  ft.  0  in. 

Heating  Surface — Firebox 156.3  sq.   ft. 

Tubes    1.825.5    sq.    ft. 

Total    1.981.8    sq.    ft. 

Grate  area 68.5   sq.   ft. 

Driving  Wheels — Diameter  outside 61%    ins. 

Diameter  of  center 54%   ins. 

Journals    8%  x  12    Ins. 

Engine  Truck  Wheels    (front) — Diameter 30   Ins. 

Journals 6x12  Ins. 

Engine  Truck  Wheels  (back) — Diameter 33  ins. 

Journals 6  x  12  Ins. 

Wheel  Base — Driving 12  ft.  6  Ins. 

Rigid   12  ft.  6  ins. 

Total  engine 30  ft.  9  ins. 

W'eight — On  driving  wheels   120,860  lbs. 

On  truck,   front 19,120   lbs. 

On  truck,  back ;-  .  ..'.;.ii,i, ■; 61,920  lbs. 

Total    engine :'.  .......  i 201.700    lbs. 

Tank — Capacity   3,000  gals 

Coal 7,500  lbs. 
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CAST    STEEL    LOCOMOTIVE    FRAMES. 


Delawabe  &  Hudson  Company. 


As  a  result  of  careful  study  of  the  failures  of  locomotive 
frames,  Mr.  J.  R.  Slack,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  and 
Mr.  G.  S.  Edmonds,  mechanical  engineer,  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Company,  have  developed  new  designs  with  special 
reference  to  the  action  of  cast  steel  in  the  foundry.  Instead 
of  casting  frames  of  the  form  of  wrought  iron  with  rectangu- 
lar sections  throughout,  this  design  distributes  the  metal  in 
I  sections,  with  curves  of  large  radius  as  fillets,  and  the  mem- 
bers are  also  tapered  and  the  thickness  of  the  webs  are  varied 
wherever  this  seems  to  offer  advantages.  The  particular 
frame  illustrated  in  this  engraving  is  that  of  the  4 — 6 — 0  type 


maintenance  and  transportation  cost  of  one  ton  one  mile,  gives 
$75,000,  since  we  can  ast-ign,  atusuming  1,500  as  train  tonnage,  five 
of  these  engines,  for  one  entire  jear,  to  the  movement  of  this  extra 
frame  load. 

For  material,  hammered  iron  has  the  favor  of  the  majority,  ex- 
cepting in  cases  of  very  heavy  forgings,  where  cast  steel  is  em- 
ployed. Usually  the  section  used  is  the  same,  whether  of  iron  or 
steel.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  commendable  spirit  of 
standardization  prevalent  at  this  period,  but  just  why  the  same  line 
of  reasoning  should  bold  with  new  design  is  not  as  apparent. 

While  experimental  with  some,  other  roads  have  used  cast  steel 
to  a  considerable  extent,  with  variable  experience. 

Compared  we  note : 

1.  Hammered  iron  has  the  distinctive  advantage  of  being  readily 
welded.  Investigation  as  to  results  with  steel  finds  some  things  to 
be  desired.  This  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  lack  of  tools  of 
sufficient  power,  the  constituents  of  material  being  such  as  to  note 
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CAST  STEEL  FRAMES  FOR  4 — 6 0   TYPE  LOCOMOTrVE. 

,..-.^    .      .DELAWARE    &    HUDSON    COMPANY. 


locomotive  illustrated  on  page  285  of  the  August  number  of 
this  journal.  This  design  represents  the  latest  and  most  sat- 
isfactory development  of  this  principle  on  this  road,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  improved  service  from  a  careful  distribu- 
tion of  the  metal.  Mr.  Edmonds  has  recently  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  of  locomotive  frames  before  the  Pkcific  Coast  Rail- 
way Club,  which  is  interesting  in  this  connection.  >.~- 

It  is  evident  to  those  who  have  devoted  the  greatest  amount 
of  study  to  the  subject  of  frame  failures  that  not  only  must 
the  design  of  the  frames  be  correct  in  detail,  but  that  the 
frame  structure  as  a  whole  may  need  bracing  in  a  new  way 
in  order  to  prevent  the  deflections  which  result  in  breakage. 
The  combination  of  correct  design  with  the  necessary  bracing 
*hould  result  in  a  very  greatly  needed  improvement.  The  re- 
sults of  some  interesting  experiments  upon  the  deflections  in 
locomotive  frames  will  soon  be  recorded  in  this  journal. 


A  RATIONAL  METHOD  OF  DESIGNING  LOCOMOTIVE 

FRAMES. 


y 


From  the  paper  by  Mr.  Edmonds  the  following  paragraphs  are 
abstracted : 

One  thousand  pounds  unnecessary  weight  in  a  pair  of  engine 
frames,  on  a  road  with  1.000  engines,  same  making  50,000  mileage 
per  year,  in  life  of  said  engines,  assuming  15  years,  means  375,000,- 
000  tons  hauled  one  mile.    This,  at  the  ftrbUrary  figure  of  $.0002  as 


permit  of  its  being  reduced  to  as  plastic  a  condition  as  the  iron, 
requiring  a  considerably  greater  force  to  unite. 

2.  Uncertainty  of  product  meets  claims  on  both  sides,  for.  while 
with  steel,  blowholes  and  honeycombing  will  creep  in,  ofttimes 
being  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  section,  equally  true,  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  large  amount  of  steel  now  being  used  in  locomotive 
and  car  construction,  the  difficulty  of  confining  scrap  to  wrought 
iron  cannot  but  increase.  Failures  in  many  instances  are  correctly 
attributable  to  these  sources. 

3.  In  design,  with  hammered  iron,  we  are  practically  limited  to 
the  rectangular  section,  whereas  with  cast  steel  it  may  be  molded;^ 
to  meet  the  most  exacting  conditions. 

In  these  days,  with  the  demand  for  greater  power  in  proportion 
to  weight,  the  doing  away  with  the  dead  load  and  transferring  its 
equivalent  parts  where  it  may  be  of  value,  viz.,  boilers  and  cylin- 
(\eTs,  this  feature  points  to  a  more  extended  use  of  material  in  the 
future.         '■■=■■'  ■:'■■■'    -     , 

Raised  bosses  at  parts  which  need  to  be  finished  reduce  this  por- 
tion of  the  cost  a  considerable  extent,  such  being  applicable  to  all 
designs  in  steel,  irrespective  of  the  section.  If,  as  is  believed  by 
some,  the  outer  unfinished  section  of  a  steel  ca.sting  Is  stronger  tUau 
the  interior,  a  sub-advantage  Ls  also  secured. 

Analyzing,  we  know  that : 

1.  A  web  section  gives  us  higher  moments  of  inertia  per  unit 
weight  than  any  other. 

2.  A  frame  casting  is  such  that  the  use  of  coring  must  be  elim- 
inated, else  first  cost  will  be  excessive,  with  possibilities  of  shifted 
cores. 

3.  The  second  condition  reduces  the  number  of  available  ^eb 
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sections  to  channel  and  I  sections.  When  we  consider  the  problem 
of  molding,  with  shrinkage  eflfects,  the  latter  seems  decidedly  the 
more  desirable  of  the  two.  The  comparative  thinness  of  the  I 
casting  allows  of  a  ready  and  careful  examination  by  the  inspector, 
wherea.s  with  the  rectangular  section,  ofttimes  the  outer  surface 
covers  a  multitude  of  sias,  discovered  only  when  failure  of  part 
<liscl6scs  interior  honeycombing.  Hence,  while  of  higher  factor 
of  safety  if  .sound,  the  uncertainty  of  the  material,  for  above  reason, 
favors  the  1  section. 

Lack  of  time  i>revcnt.s  a  more  exhaustive  treatise  of  the  subject, 
which  many  others  could  treat  to  better  advantage  than  the  writer, 
yet.  whil«^  limited  in  its  .scope,  four  ends  are  sought,  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  marks  the  attainment  of  the  purpose  of  the 
paper,   viz. : 

1.  The  advancement  of  the  design  of  the  locomotive  as  made 
by  a  n'tional  metfcwl  of  frame  design, 

2.  The  presentation  of  the  necessity  for  more  than  one  set  of 
.s])ecifi<'ations  to  goxern  the  cast  steel  as  used  on  the  locomotive 
and  tender. 

3.  The  adoption,  if  possible,  of  standard  sets  of  specifications 
for  cast  steel  on  all  roads,  reducing  the  problem  of  production  to 
the  manufacturer  to  a  minimum. 

4.  Awakening  of  a  discussion  as  to  whether  or  no  we  do  well 


of  this  sort  that  it  does  not  take  any  account  of  the  relative 
value  of  heating  surface.  A  well  designed  boiler  may,  under 
similar  conditions,  be  capable  of  evaporating  considerably  more 
water  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  than  can  a  poorly 
designed  boiler."  This  at  once  raises  the  question,  "What 
constitutes  a  well  designed  boiler?"  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  of  locomotive  practice  to-day. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  great  difference  in  effectiveness 
of  heating  surface  in  different  locomotives.  For  example,  two 
well-known  passenger  locomotives  in  Mr.  Fry's  list  which  are 
of  the  same  type,  of  almost  the  same  total  weight,  and  in  appar- 
ently similar  service,  have  not  by  any  means  the  same  heating 
surface.  In  fact  one  has  33  per  cent,  more  than  the  other. 
Both  steam  freely  and  both  do  good  work.  These  two  locomo- 
tives represent  entirely  different  ideas  in  design.  One  stands 
for  a  selection  of  an  amount  of  heating  surface  which  will  flt 
the  other  factors  of  design  in  accordance  with  ratios  or  rela- 
tionships which  have  been  found  satisfactory  in  previous 
classes  of  engines.  The  other  locomotive  stands  for  the  max- 
imum heating  surface  which  could  be  provided.  This  shows  a 
difference  of  opinion  which  seems  remarkable.     For  several 
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COMBINATION   DINING   CAB   AND   FIBST-CLASS  COACH. 
CANADIAN    NOBTHEBN    BAILWAT. 


in  adliiring  to  the  iwtangular  .section,  or  will  the  more  exacting 
con<lition.s  soon  to  be  met  mark  its  pas.sing  to  some  other  form? 


COMBINATION   DINING    CAR   AND    COACH. 


Canadian  Nobthebn  Railway. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  mechanical  officers  of  this  road  a 
floor  plan  of  one  of  their  new  combination  dining  cars  has 
b(  en  received.  In  a  70-ft.  car,  besides  seating  accommodations 
for  40  persons  in  the  coach  seats,  room  is  found  for  12  table 
seats,  a  9-ft.  kitchen  and  a  4-ft.  6-in.  pantry.  These  cars  were 
designed  to  run  west  of  Winnipeg,  where  the  country  is 
sparsely  settled  and  yet  where  dining-car  service  is  required. 
By  means  of  these  cars  an  extra  coach  on  a  train  and  the 
expense  of  large  and  heavy  dining  cars  are  saved.  The  draw- 
ing shows  the  disposition  of  the  floor  space. 


THE    PROPORTIONS  OF   MODERN   LOCOMOTIVES. 


Those  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can locomotive  should  procure  copies  of  the  paper  read  last 
month  before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Fry. 
It  records  a  painstaking  comparison  of  over  250  locomotives 
with  respect  to  the  factors  of  adhesion,  steam  consumption, 
combustion  conditions  and  efficiency  of  design.  Mr.  Fry  has 
placed  before  the  club  the  complete  record  of  his  work  in  this 
connection,  which  was  concisely  summarized  in  his  article  in 
this  journal  last  June.  From  this  paper  the  tendencies  in 
modern  design  may  be   intelligently  studied. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  draw  definite  conclusions  from 
averages  derived  from  individual  locomotives  between  which 
wide  variations  exist,  the  classification  used  in  the  tables  per- 
mits of  more  valuable  comparisons  than  were  possible  before. 

Mr.  Fry,  in  discussing  his  "BD"  method  of  comparing  loco- 
motives by  the  ratio  of  tractive  effort  multiplied  by  the  dism- 
eter  of  driving  wheels  and  divided  by  the  heating  surface  (de- 
scribed in  his  article  in  this  journal  in  October,  1902,  page 
313),  says:    "The  objection  may  be  made  to  the  use  of  a  factor 


years  the  good  work  done  by  foreign  locomotives,  especially 
French,  with  heating  surfaces  much  smaller  than  ours,  has 
caused  comment.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  boiler  can- 
not have  too  much  heating  surface,  providing  it  is  all  effective, 
but  there  is  reason  to  raise  the  question  whether  free  circula- 
tion has  not  in  many  cases  been  sacrificed  in  order  to  secure 
large  surfaces.  Where  to  draw  the  line  between  circulation 
and  heating  surface  is  a  nice  question  and  one  which  is  now- 
being  earnestly  studied  by  those  who  are  having  the  most 
trouble  with  boilers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  trial  of  a 
French  locomotive,  soon  to  be  carried  out  in  this  country,  will 
throw  some  light  on  this  subject. 

While  the  averages  drawn  by  Mr.  Fry  show  rather  uniform 
general  tendencies,  such  individual  differences  as  those  men- 
tioned stand  out  prominently  enough  to  indicate  that  a  great 
deal  yet  remains  to  be  learned  with  reference  to  boiler  pro- 
portions. The  figures  in  the  paper  referred  to  should  be 
plotted  and  the  locomotives  representing  the  high  and  low 
points  In  the  curves  should  be  compared  as  to  performance. 
Road  tests  of  a  half-dozen  passenger  and  perhaps  a  less  num- 
ber of  freight  engines,  under  suitable  and  similar  conditions, 
could  be  made  without  great  expense.  It  seems  strange  that 
some  big  railroad  does  not  undertake  to  learn  the  facts  which 
are  so  greatly  needed. 


There  is  a  rapidly  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  use  oi 
alternating-current  apparatus  for  the  electrical  equipment  of 
railroad  repair  shops,  as  this  type  has  many  valid  claims  over 
direct-current  apparatus,  and  the  rapid  introduction  of  prao-  ,- 
tical  mechanical  variable  speed  mechanism  or  the  use  of 
magnetic  clutch  speed  changes  makes  the  induction  motor  as 
flexible  and  available  for  variable  speed  as  the  direct  current 
motor.  The  principal  advantage  of  the  alternating-current 
system  is  the  high  working  voltage  possible,  and  corresponding 
economy  in  weight  of  wire,  with  long  distances.  The  electric 
requirements  of  most  railroads  in  their  new  power  stations  for 
shops  involve  electric  lighting  for  distant  stations  and  yards, 
and  a  high  voltage  is  necessary  under  suclj  conditions. — L.  R. 
Pomeroy. 
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COMPARISON     OF     HEADLIGHTS:     OIL,    ACETYLENE 

AND    ELECTRIC. 


The  following  figures  and  statement  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Mcintosh  in  a  topical  discussion  before  the  recent  con- 
vention of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association. 

It  appears  that  of  the  41,300  locomotives  in  the  United 
states,  fully  37,450  still  retain  the  oil  lamp  and  ordinary 
planished  reflector  for  headlights.  About  3,200  have  electric 
headlights,  using  the  ordinary  reflector,  and  generating  elec- 
tricity with  small  steam  motors  of  the  reciprocating  or  turbine 
type — the  latter  rapidly  coming  into  favor. 

There  are  some  1,650  acetylene  generators  now  in  use  for 
generating  gas  for  locomotive  headlights,  which  are  usually 
equipped  with  the  regulation  sheet  iron  case  and  planished 
reflector,  the  remainder  with  what  is  known  as  the  "Lens 
Mirror"  or  "Searchlight  Reflector,"  which  is  much  smaller 
than  the  planished  reflector,  and  vastly  more  powerful  and 
reliable,  occupying  a  much  smaller  casing,  which  is  usually 
formed  cylindrically,  and  therefore,  much  more  compact  and 
durable.  The  reflector  itself  being  of  glass,  and  practically 
indestructible,  requires  only  occasional  wiping  off  to  be  in 
condition  for  service  indeflnitely.  It  would  seem  probable 
that  wiin  these  advantages  it  should  soon  succeed  the  old  type 
of  lamp. 

The  old  oil  lamp  when  compared  with  the  new  types  of 
acetylene  and  electric  headlights,  cost  much  less  for  its  supply 
of  oil  than  the  others  do  for  carbide  or  steam,  yet  when  the 
costs  of  operating  it  are  counted  carefully,  including  cleaning 
material,  wicks,  chimneys,  and  burners,  with  the  frequent 
losses  from  burning  up,  does  not  prove  to  be  so  economical 
after  all;  and  it  falls  far  behind  in  the  candle  power  of  either 
acetylene  or  electricity,  and  failing  also  in  reliability. 

Acetylene  gas,  while  costing  more  for  its  carbide  than  oil, 
does  not  require  chimneys,  nor  expensive  burners  with  wicks, 
and  gives  out  several  times  the  candle  power  of  the  best  type 
of  oil  burning  headlight,  without  bringing  out  criticism  of  its 
intensity. 

The  electric  headlight  is  more  expensive  in  the  line  of  first 
cost;  also  in  maintenance,  owing  to  the  motor  and  dynamo 
required  to  generate  the  current,  and  the  amount  of  steam 
needed  to  operate  it.  The  intensity  of  the  light  thrown  out 
is  objected  to  by  some  on  account  of  the  glaring  properties, 
and  tendency  to  affect  the  vision  of  engineer's  approaching  it; 
-while  others  claim  that  these  features  are  not  seriously  ob- 
jectionable, and  the  advantages  far  outweight  them. 

Below  are  presented  some  data  regarding  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  oil  lamp  in  comparison  with  the  electric  and  acety- 
lene lights. 

One  road  reports  the  cost  of  maintaining  450  engines  with 
ordinary  headlights  for  a  period  of  one  year  as  follows: 

,  Number  Average 

*:•->■;     v    .  •  .:         of  Total  Cost 

Name  of  Parts.                     -'.•■'■.     / .  '.      Parts.  Cost.       per  Engine. 

New   headlights,   complete. «.;....  .v.*.-.       63  $1,249.50  $2.76 -f 

New    interiors    ..........:       36  408.00  .91 

New   burners    138  293.70  .65 

New   cases    6  7.00  .02  — 

Reflectors   replated   and   required 268  815.54  1.81  + 

Uuttons  and  other  small  repair  parts 55.00  -12 + 

Chimneys    6.396  533.00  1.18 

Wicks 1,056  21.56  .05 

Glasses ,  . . ...     204  91.71  .20  + 

Cleaner    (boxes) .>^  . , . ....  1,074  208.80  .46  + 

Labor  and  material,  repairs.  .;»..:».«• «.     ...  286.66  .64 

Grand   total    ...  $3,970.47  $8.82 

The  above  road  reports  the  comparative  cost  of  operating 
oil  and  acetylene  lights  so  far  as  the  light  producing  medium 
is  concerned  as  follows: 

With  kerosene  oil.  at  7%  cts.  per  gallon  in  tank  lots,  and  with  car- 
bide at  314  cts.  per  pound  in.lOO-lb.  lots: 

Cost  of  oil  light  per  hour *4  .I.V-.  .  i'...?.iCi  .33-100  cts. 

Cost  of  acetylene  light  per  hour ...............;  .58-100  cts. 

In  presenting  this  statement  it  was  suggested  that  a  con- 
siderable saving  could  be  effected  by  substituting  the  acetylene 
for  the  oil  headlight,  because  of  the  possibility  of  eliminating 
a  number  of  extras,  not  required  with  acetylene,  but,  used  in 
connection  with  oil  lights,  as  follows: 


Replatlog  reflectons    $815.54 

Buttons  and  other  small  parts. ...  i. ....... ....         55.00 

Chimneys «v.^-.i>»i,.'.»i-. -'533.00 

Wicks ', . .  .,••*!«>■  "^V-  •         21.56 

C/ leaner    *« 4* •««-«.• . .  • .  . .  •  • . . .  ■ . . .  .'.v*v'j>*«*^*-*       ^uo.ou 

TotHI   ••■•..•>■'*••••■*•••.•••.*•,•>'•*■•■■•.:••'<  •^•^.•'^*  •  .  .  -$1,633.90 

Another  road  reports  tests  covering  oil,  acetylene,  and  three 
different  types  of  electric  headlights  as  shown  in  the  total 
below:   ^r--  .":■ 

With  cost  of  kerosene  14%  cts.  per  gallon,  and  with  cost  of  carbide 
5  cts.  i>er  pound : 

;     :>  :^-'    :    ^;.;=.   :.  Cost  Relative 

.'■-'■'•■■        '  '  .       -     .      ..  perl.OOO  Value 

Kind  of  Light.  Engine  Miles,  of  Light. 

Coal   oil    1844  cts.  1 

Acetylene 4688  cts.  8 

First — electric 2821  cts.  50 

Second — electric 7109  cts.  50 

Third— electric    2533  cts.  50 

This  comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of  16  hours  light  per 
1,000  engine  miles. 

In  summing  up,  it  is  apparent  that  the  oil  burning  headlight 
has  had  its  day,  and  must  give  way  to  better  devices.  It  is  an 
awkward  affair  at  best,  with  its  large  housing  shaking  loose, 
and  front  glass  that  is  often  breaking;  its  abnormal  capacity 
for  using  up  chimneys,  and  wicks;  the  frequency  of  replenish- 
ing the  reflector;  the  number  of  leaks  that  occur  in  its  attached 
oil  reservoir  and  connections;  the  fires  that  oiten  develop, 
resulting  in  the  burning  up  of  the  entire  apparatus,  and  the 
care  required,  in  the  way  of  trimming  and  cleaning — these  all 
combine  to  add  to  its  unpopularity. 

In  former  days  when  every  locomotive,  like  Goldsmith's 
rood,  maintained  its  man,  or  regular  engineer,  the  oil  lamp 
received  the  care  and  attention  required  to  keep  it  in  service- 
able condition;  but  in  these  days  of  pooling  and  double  crews, 
it  is  neglected,  and  generally  presents  a  dilapidated  appear- 
ance. It  will  be  claimed,  and  truly,  that  the  acetylene  and 
electric  lamps  also  require  attention  and  renewals;  but  if 
supplied  with  "lens  mirror  reflectors,"  of  the  regulation 
diameter,  and  correspondingly  small  housings,  which  can  be 
constructed  on  cylindrical  lines,  and  largely  of  malleable  or 
cast  iron,  furnishing  the  rigidity  and  endurance  required, 
much  better  results  should  be  obtained.  The  relative  cost  of 
the  different  types  of  headlights  might  be  approximated  at 
|i25  for  the  oil  lamp,  |100  for  acetylene,  and  $200  for  the 
electric.  And  careful  records  will  show,  that  but  little,  if  any, 
economy  will  follow  the  use  of  the  oil  lamp,  while  the  effi- 
ciency is  largely  in  favor  of  electric  or  acetylene. 


INTERNAL    COMBUSTION    ENGINES. 


■-,> 


Confidence  in  gas  engines  is  constantly  increasing.  Ten 
years  or  so  ago  the  writer  witnessed  a  test  wherein  the  makers 
of  the  engine  were  called  in  order  to  insure  the  operation  of 
the  machine  for  a  sufficient  time  to  permit  of  taking  the  de- 
sired number  of  indicator  cards.  Now  we  may  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  City  of  Philadelphia  is  to  rely  entirely  upon  gas 
engines  for  the  purpose  of  a  new  emergency  fire  system  for 
the  business  district  of  the  city.  In  England  continuous  runs 
of  138  days  have  been  made  by  a  gas  engine  without  stopping. 

In  his  paper  on  internal  combustion  engines  read  before  the 
Aiaster  Mechanics'  Association,  Mr.  Sanderson  expressed  the 
opinion  that  if  the  gas  engine  had  begun  its  development  be- 
fore the  steam  engine,  the  latter  would  not  have  been  developed 
at  all.  He  is  probably  safe  in  this  statement,  for  the  gas 
engine  has  now  attained  an  efficiency  of  operation  which  is 
higher  th»a  the  theoretically  perfect  performance  of  steam 

The  introduction  of  the  subject  before  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  is  timely,  and  one  does  not  need  to  be  an  enthusi- 
ast to  clearly  see  the  necessity  for  closely  watching  this  re- 
markable progress.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  possible  future 
application  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  to  direct  trans- 
portation, it  has  a  sufficient  field  in  other  lines  connected 
with  railroad  work  now  that  the  electric  generator  has  become 
a  necessity. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  woeful  loss  of  life  in  the  recent 
Paris-Madrid  motor  car  race  should  leave  no  trace  of  useful 
effect.    From  that  fool-hardy  performance  may  be  seen  the 
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possibility  of  running  a  70-h.  p.  motor  car  a  distance  of  342 
miles,  over  ordinary  public  roads,  in  5  hours  13  minutes,  on 
an  average  speed  of  about  66  miles  per  hour,  which  is  the 
average  schedule  speed  of  the  "Atlantic  City  Flier,"  for  a 
distance  of  55  miles.  That  this  can  be  accomplished  with 
these  machines  entitles  the  principle  which  they  represent  to 
attention  as  a  possible  factor  in  heavier  transportation  service. 
Speeds  close  to  90  miles  per  hour  are  already  recorded  for 
motor  cars.  Some  recent  ones  have  been  equipped  with  motors 
of  110  h.  p.  In  the  race  referred  to,  an  ordinary  touring  car 
made  the  run  of  342  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  38  miles  per 
hour,   when   fully   loaded   with   passengers. 

Without  venturing  a  prediction  in  this  connection  the  facts 
mentioned  sufficiently  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  internal 
combustion  engine  is  sure  to  occupy  a  place  which  cannot  be 
filled  by  the  steam  engine. 

In  the  matter  of  shop-power  plants,  especially  where  forg- 
ing work  is  to  be  done,  the  time  has  arrived  for  considering 
gas  producers  and  gas  engines. 


METALLIC    PACXING. 


Motive  power  officers  who  are  not  having  trouble  with  piston 
rodlind  valve  stem  packings  are  exceptional.  Packing  is  blow- 
ing, literally  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  the 
situation  has  become  serious  when  wrecks  occur  because  the 
leakage  of  steam  obscures  the  view  of  engineers.  It  is  expen- 
sive to  renew  metallic  packing  on  a  locomotive  20  times  in  60 
(lays,  but  this  is  being  done.  It  is  even  impossible  for  these 
officers  to  fully  appreciate  how  this  subject  is  neglected  by  their 
own  people  and  will  not  credit  it  until  they  are  forcibly 
brought  in  contact  with  it.  A  little  systematic  care  will  save 
thousands  of  dollars  in  wear  on  piston  rods,  valve  stems  and 
packing  rings.  It  is  no  more  trouble  to  keep  piston  rods  and 
valve  stems  steam  tight  than  many  other  parts  of  the  engine, 
yet  they  seem  to  cause  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  com- 
bined. The  same  packing  used  upon  marine  engines  is  abso- 
lutely steam  tight,  and  it  can  be  kept  so  on  locomotives. 

Probably  higher  steam  pressures  and  increased  severity  of 
service  which  allows  but  little  time  for  work  at  roundhouses 
accounts  for  some  of  the  trouble.  The  pooling  system  has 
tended  to  remove  the  factor  of  personal  interest  in  their  en- 
gines on  the  part  of  the  engineers,  and  in  the  old  days  of 
fibrous  packing  the  men  who  ran  the  engines  gave  packing  the 
frequent  and  faithful  attention  which  it  needed. 

Nowadays,  the  metallic  packing  comes  in  neat  packages 
ready  to  be  thrown  into  place,  and  it  is  no  one's  special  busi- 
ness to  see  that  it  hits  the  mark,  that  it  fits  the  cup  and  the 
rod  and  that  it  receives  the  proper  amount  of  the  right  kind 
of  lubricant.  Light  engine  oils  are  often  used,  and  these  do 
not  stand  the  heat  of  the  steam.  Valve  oil  or  some  lubricant 
which  will  not  evaporate  or  blow  off  is  needed.  In  California 
crude  fuel  oil,  which  resembles  tar,  has  been  used  successfully. 
In  some  places  no  oil  whatever  is  used. 

Some  roads  do  not  bore  out  the  packings  at  all,  others  do 
not  fit  it  to  the  rods,  and  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  self-adjusting,  the  fitting  is  sadly  neglected.  They  even 
contend  that  packing  rings  as  they  leave  the  mold  without 
being  machined  are  as  good  as  those  machined.  Why  do  not 
these  same  people  contend  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  bore  a 
cylinder  or  turn  a  piston?  No  wonder  it  leaks.  Piston  and 
valve  rods  should  be  ground  accurately  and  not  filed.  They 
should  be  fitted  up  to  definite  sizes  and  the  packing  bored  to 
suit.  The  cups  should  be  fitted  accurately  to  gauges  and  great 
care  used  to  finish  the  sets  of  packing  so  that  they  will  fit. 
This  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  and  the  situation  abso- 
lutely requires  the  attention  of  specialists  who  have  made  a 
study  of  packing  and  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  practice 
of  an  entire  road.  Such  men  should  study  their  specialty  at 
the  works  of  the  packing  manufacturer  and  apply  a  systematic 
method  at  all  roundhouses.  There  is  no  other  way  to  fix  this 
situation  which  is  neither  safe  or  creditable.  "Rod  packing 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  handled  with  a  shovel."  Worse  trou- 
bles than  this  have  been  overcome  and  "motive  power  officials 
will  not  long  be  excused  for  the  neglect  of  this  problem." 


These  are  the  words  of  a  well-known  railroad  officer.  If  metal- 
lic packing  is  given  a  fair  chance  it  will  do  all  that  is  required 
of  it.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  turning  back  a  quarter  of  a  century 
toward  fibrous  packings  and  that  this  is  spoken  of  seriously 
as  a  remedy  of  present  difficulties  is  a  severe  comment  upon 
the  situation. 


ENCOURAGE    THE   VATER-TUBE    LOCOMOTIVE 
BOILER    INVENTION. 


■Locomotives  may  yet  be  fitted  with  water-tube  boilers.  This 
type  of  boiler  offers  special  advantages  for  locomotive  service 
and  these  are  sufficiently  important  to  justify  every  encour- 
agement to  those  who  are  seeking  to  find  a  satisfactory  way 
to  design  one. 

In  marine  service  it  is  held  that,  aside  from  the  destruct- 
iveness  of  corrosion,  the  life  of  a  Scotch  boiler  varies  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  number  of  times  steam  is  raised.  A  water-tube 
boiler  is  not  subjected  to  such  severe  distress  from  this  cause 
and  its  parts  are  free  to  adjust  themselves  to  rapid  changes 
in  temperature.  In  the  locomotive  boiler  we  have  an  aggra- 
vated case  of  distress  because  of  frequent  and  even  violent 
changes  of  temperature,  to  which  a  large  proportion  of  boiler 
difficulties,  especially  the  leakage  of  tubes,  is  undoubtedly  due. 

As  to  the  matter  of  rapid  steam  raising  with  water-tube 
boilers,  the  following,  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Fairburn, 
read  before  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engi- 
neers, is  noteworthy: 

"The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler,  of  a  small  tube  type,  in 
H.  M.  S.  Sheldrake,  when  tested  by  the  British  Admiralty, 
gave  the  following  results:  Steam  raised  to  working  pressure 
from  water  at  70  degs.  in  23  minutes.  Period  of  time  from 
fires  being  drawn  and  water  blown  out  to  drawing  tubes,  24 
minutes.  •.- 

"Representatives  from  the  United  States  Navy  Department,  :". 
when  making  a  test  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler  built  for 
U.  S.  S.  Alert,  found  that  the  working  pressure  of  the  boiler, 
225  lbs.,  was  reached  26-}4  minutes  after  the  fires  were  lighted. 
With  a  similar  boiler  built  for  the  U.  S.  S.  Cincinnati,  215  lbs. 
steam  pressure  was  obtained  in  12  minutes  and  40  seconds 
after  the  fires  were  started." 

Such  rapidity  of  "firing  up"  would  be  appreciated  to-day  in 
the  roundhouse.  As  to  boiler  pressures,  the  author  of  this 
paper  says  that  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  pressure 
that  may  be  carried  in  a  water-tube  boiler.  If  the  pressure 
becomes  very  excessive,  the  size  of  steam  drum  may  ultimately 
have  to  be  decreased  and  unusually  powerful  bending  rolls 
built  for  shaping  these  small  heavy  drum  plates.  At  the  pres-  .t^ 
ent  time  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  steam 
and  water  spaces  in  these  boilers  by  using  larger  drums  than 
was  the  custom  a  few  years  ago.  The  present  proportions 
could,  without  difficulty,  be  adopted  for  any  working  pressure 
up  to  500  lbs.  Therefore,  at  the  present  time  the  limit  to  the 
practicable  high  working  pressure  is  determined  by  the  en- 
gines. A  Scotch  boiler  of  moderate  size  for  large  steamship 
work,  say  16  ft.  diameter,  built  for  a  working  pressure  of  250 
lbs.,  will  require  a  shell  1%  ins.  thick,  and  the  rivets  will  be 
so  large  that  only  hydraulic  machinery  of  very  massive  type 
can  drive  them.  If  a  boiler  of  this  size  was  intended  for  300 
lbs.  working  pressure,  the  shell  would  be  about  2%  ins.  thick. 
This  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  great  saving  in  weight  in 
the  water-tube  type  if  it  can  he  applied  to  the  locomotive. 


Put  to  the  fresh  college  graduate  the  problem  of  the  amount 
of  distance  to  be  left  between  the  conductors  of  a  high-tension 
transmission  line.  His  answer  will  involve  most  likely  the 
jumping  distance  of  the  voltage  to  be  used,  the  length  of  span, 
the  sag,  and  perhaps  a  liberal  factor  of  safety.  It  is  experi- 
ence only  that  will  show  that  his  premises  are  wrong  and 
that  the  equation  to  determine  spacing  of  high-tension  wires 
depends  very  little  on  the  voltages  to  be  carried  and  almost 
entirely  on  such  things  as  the  average  length  and  ohmic  re- 
sistance of  cats,  the  spread  of  wing  of  owls  and  cranes  and 
eagles,  and  the  average  length  of  scrap  baling  wire,  together 
with  the  strength  of  the  average  small  boy's  throwing  arm. — 
P.  M.  Lincoln,  before  the  Canadian  Electrical  Association. 
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A   NOVEL  APPLICATION   OF   ELECTRIC    DRIVING  TO 
A    QUARTERING    MACHINE. 


Mexican  Central  Railway. 


The  engraving  presented  below  illustrates  an  interesting 
new  design  of  mounting  electric  motors  for  driving  a  quar- 
tering machine.  Special  features  are  incorporated  which 
make  the  drive  a  model  for  simplicity,  while  it  is  also  a  rad- 
ical departure  from  previous  methods  of  driving  tools  of  this 
kind. 

This  tool  is  an  85-in.  quartering  machine  (interchangeable 
for  quartering  for  right  or  left  hand  lead),  recently  built  by 
the  Bement,  Miles  &  Co.  works  of  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Com- 
pany, New  York,  for  the  Mexican  Central  Railway.  It  is  to 
be  installed  at  the  new  shops  of  this  road,  which  will  soon 
be  completed  at  Aguas  Calientes,  an  important  division  point 
800  miles  south  of  the  El  Paso,  Tex.,  terminal  and  585  miles 


The  most  important  feature  of  this  design  of  ariving  is  the 
provision  for  changing  around  for  quartering  with  left  instead 
of  right  hand  lead.  In  either  case  the  motor  is  located  on  the 
inclined  ways  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  from  the  boring 
spindle  which  it  drives.  In  changing  the  tool  over,  the  posi- 
tions of  the  motor  and  supporting  block,  and  the  boring  spindle 
with  its  fixtures  are  merely  reversed;  this  is  accomplished 
by  turning  both  the  motor  block  and  the  spindle-bearing  block 
upside  down  and  bolting  to  the  ways  on  the  other  side,  each 
being  so  constructed  as  to  fit  on  the  inclined  ways  with  either 
side  up.  In  this  way  the  relative  locations  and  principal 
dimensions  of  the  drive  are  not  altered. 

The  effect  of  this  design  of  drive  is  to  make  a  much  more 
compact  arrangement  than  is  usual  where  the  motor  is  located 
elsewhere  on  the  head.  An  idea  of  the  neatness  and  simplic- 
ity effected  by  this  arrangement  may  be  gained  from  reference 
to  the  84-in.  motor-driven  quartering  machine  in  use  at  the  Col- 
linwood  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  which 


A  NEW  DESIGN  OF  ELECTRIC  DRIVING  FOB  A  QUARTERING  MACHINE.        DRIVEN    BY    A    3Vj-II.P.    CONSTANT-SPEED    CBOCKER-WHEELEB     MOTOR 
..>  r-^.  UPON  EACH   HEAD.  •   ■.    ^    ; 


north  of  Mexico  City.  In  these  new  shops,  which  are  notable 
for  the  use  in  their  power  plant  of  De  Laval  steam  turbines 
driving  Milwaukee  direct-current  generators,  generous  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  use  of  electric  driving.  A  three- 
wire  system  of  distribution  is  delivering  250  volts  for  light- 
ing circuits  and  500  volts  for  power  for  operating  the  drives. 
Some  interesting  motor  driving  equipments  are  to  be  installed, 
of  which  this  outfit  is  representative. 

The  machine  is  driven  individually  at  each  head  by  S^^-h.p. 
constant-speed  motors  built  by  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company, 
Ampere,  N.  J.  The  mountings  for  the  drives  are  unusually 
interesting.  Each  motor  rests  upon  a  triangular-shaped  block, 
arranged  to  slide  on  the  inclined  ways  of  the  heads.  This 
block  also,  by  means  of  an  extended  sleeve,  serves  as  a  bearing 
support  for  the  back  shaft,  which  is  driven  directly  from  the 
motor  pinion.  Power  is  delivered  from  this  intermediate  shaft 
to  the  spindle  drive  at  a  considerable  speed  reduction  through 
a  Renold  silent  chain  in  either  case.  These  chains  are  very 
easily  tightened  by  merely  lowering  the  motor  blocks  by 
means  of  the  adjusting  screws  shown. 

The  tool  is  designed  for  quartering  and  boring  crankpin 
holes  in  driving  wheels  up  to  80  ins.  in  diameter  on  the  tread. 
The  usual  centers  are  provided  for  centering  the  axles,  as 
well  as  also  the  vertically  adjustable  V-blocks  for  supporting 
them,  and  to  which  the  wheels  are  clamped.  The  boring  spin- 
dles have  15  ins.  traverse,  and  are  provided  with  two  changes 
of  power  feed,  which  are  controlled  by  the  clutch  handle  at 
the  rear  of  the  chain  drive. 


was  illustrated  on  page  45  of  our  February  issue.  In  this 
case  the  motor  is  mounted  upon  a  bracket  at  the  rear  of  the 
head,  and  the  complication  necessary  to  render  the  tool  re- 
versible is  apparent. 


YOUNG  MAITS  CHANCES  TO-DAY. 


A  young  man  of  capacity,  industry  and  integrity  has  a  field 
for  individual  effort  such  as  has  never  before  existed  in  this 
country,  says  Edward  Bok.  And  success  is  neither  harder  nor 
easier  than  it  ever  was.  Success  never  yet  came  to  the  lag- 
gard, and  it  never  will.  His  success  depends  upon  himself. 
No  times,  no  conditions,  no  combinations  of  capital  can  stop 
a  young  man  who  has  a  determination  to  honorably  succeed, 
and  who  is  willing  to  work  according  to  the  very  utmost  of 
his  capacity  and  sinews  of  strength.  The  real  trouble  is  that 
the  average  young  man  won't  work.  He  has  gotten  the  insane 
notion  into  his  head  that  success  comes  by  luck;  that  men 
are  made  by  opportunities  which  either  come  to  them  or  are 
thrust  upon  them.  And  he  waits  for  luck  or  a  chance  to  come 
along  and  find  him.  Instead  of  taking  a  sane  view  of  condi- 
tions and  seeing  with  a  clear  mind  that  as  trade  widens  oppor- 
tunities increase,  he  takes  the  mistaken  view  that  the  rich  are 
getting  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  These  are  the  conditions 
of  mind  and  life  which  are  keeping  thousands  of  young  men 
down,  and  will  keep  them  down.  The  times  are  all  right.  It 
is  the  young  man  who  finds  fault  with  them  who  is  not — 
Oraphite. 
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EDITORIAL    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Nothing  has  appeared  in  connection  with  improvement  in 
passenger  car  construction  which  can  compare  in  importance 
with  the  new  suburban  equipment  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road. Leaving  entirely  out  of  consideration  the  special  side- 
door  features  and  the  means  for  rapid  loading  and  unloading, 
the  cars  mark  an  introduction  of  new  ideas  which  must,  be- 
cause of  their  merit,  become  important  factors  in  the  future. 
Here  is  a  car  which  no  collision  is  likely  to  demolish;  one 
with  a  steel  frame  which  requires  no  wood  for  purposes  of 
adding  strength,  and  one  with  a  steel  floor  which  is  merely 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  wood.  It  needs  but  little  radical 
changing  to  make  it  an  all  steel  car  waich  will  be  light, 
strong  and  fireproof.  It  now  weighs  61,400  lbs.  in  the  body 
and  23,200  in  the  trucks  and  may  be  made  much  lighter  with- 
out sacrifice  of  strength.  It  is  not  said  that  this  is  a  perfect 
car.  It  is,  however,  a  step  in  the  direction  which  car  con- 
struction for  this  service  must  take  and  is  a  hopeful  indica- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  building  lighter  cars  which  will  be 
both  stronger  and  safer  than  can  be  obtained  with  prevailing 
methods  of  construction. 
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Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  use  of  gas  for  furnace  t>     1" 
heating  and  power  production  in  internal  combustion  engines. 
-Mr.   Sanderson  directed  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
internal   combustion   engine   in   his   paper   before  the   Master 
Mechanics'  Association  last  June.    As  a  matter  of  fact  greater 
progress  is  being  made  than  was  indicated  at  that  time.    At 
the  navy  yard  at  Portsmouth,  Va..  gas  fuel  is  used  exclusively 
in  blacksmith's  work.     Another  good  example  of  similar  use 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  National  Tube  Works  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
and  still  another  at  the  works  of  the  Winchester  Repeating  ,•::>,.... :. 
Arms  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  every  forging,  from  :;  •;i  •/,  '^ 
a  breech  of  a  5in.  gun  down  to  a  cartridge  ejector  for  a  pistol 
is  made  by  use  of  gas. 


A  New  York  concern  has  perfected  gas  plants,  making  gas  ■- 
from  cheap  fuel,  which  may  be  used  in  gas  engines  without 
gumming  them  up,  and  requiring  very  little  purification.  This 
process  also  supplies  a  gas  with  high  heating  value,  which 
gives  excellent  results  in  welding  operations.  Also  in  England 
a  well-known  manufacturer  of  gas  engines  is  now  bringing 
out  gas  producers  of  small  size  and  at  small  cost,  with  a 
view  of  operating  them  like  boilers  for  small  isolated  plants 


In  these  days  most  tools  are  bought  for  certain  definite  pur- 
poses. As  an  instance,  take  the  case  of  small  connecting 
rods,  for  which  it  will  be  decided  that  they  are  best  dealt  with 
in  a  taper  turning  lathe.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  exact 
length  of  time  it  should  take  to  turn  a  given  amount  of  sur- 
face. One  can  settle  upon,  say,  20  ft.  per  minute  cutting 
speed  with  a  feed  of  one-eighth  roughing  and  three-sixteenths 
finishing.  The  total  time  required  for  the  actual  machining 
will  be  the  maximum  efl5ciency  you  have  settled  upon.  When 
ordering  a  lathe  for  doing  this  work  why  should  you  not  have 
a  guaranteed  time  stated  by  the  maker?  Manufacturers  of 
certain  special  tools  do  advertise  to  sell  their  machines  on  some 
Buch  conditions,  but  the  practice  is  very  exceptional,  and 
most  tool  makers  absolutely  ignore  it.  Attention  paid  to  this 
question  of  time  efficiency  would  do  a  great  deal  to  improve 
the  design  and  construction  of  many  tools. 


Readers  say,  "Your  paper  is  full  of  good  things  In  new  shops, 
but  tell  us  something  about  how  to  get  good  work  out  of  the 
old  tools  most  of  us  must  use."  Here  is  something  for  them: 
The  writer  found  a  Bement  &  Miles  cylinder  borer  which  has 
been  run  by  the  same  man  for  the  past  18  years,  and  he  is  still 
running  it.  It  bores  cylinders  from  24  to  42  ins.  in  diameter. 
A  new  foreman  was  appointed,  and  the  machine  hand  was  en- 
couraged to  show  what  the  old  machine  could  do  when  driven 
by  a  new  motor,  but  the  speed  of  the  boring  bar  has  not  been 
changed.  By  shrinking  lA-in.  rings  on  two  of  the  feed  cones, 
by  using  the  former  finishing-cut  cone  for  roughing  cuts,  dis- 
carding the  former  slow-feed  cones  altogether,  and  by  using 
three  cutters  in  place  of  one,  he  now  sets  a  cylinder,  faces  off 
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the  ends,  bores  a  roughing  cut,  a  finishing  cut,  counterbores 
and  faces  off  the  flanges  in  three  hours.  For  17  V2  years  the 
usual  time  for  exactly  the  same  work  was  14  hours.  The  man 
now  wants  a  10-h.p.  motor  instead  of  a  5-h.p.,  and  six  cutters 
instead  of  three.  He  told  the  writer  that  he  would  gladly 
"cut  the  time  in  two"  if  he  had  the  larger  motor  and  a  con- 
troller placed  within  reach,  instead  of  against  a  column  where 
he  must  take  three  steps  to  reach  it.  Now  if  "something  hap- 
pens" the  cutters,  and  perhaps  also  the  cylinder,  are  gone  while 
he  takes  these  steps.  This  old  machine  is  rigid  and  fully  equal 
to  its  present  work.  It  makes  a  5-h.p.  motor  heat  up  to  a 
high  degree,  running  as  it  is.  The  roughing  cut  of  %  in.  ana 
5-16-in.  feed  goes  through  in  35  minutes.  The  cutting  speed  is 
25  ft.  per  minute  with  the  three  cutters  in  a  20-in.  cylinder. 
The  writer  timed  the  spindle  roughly  at  four  turns  per  minute. 


SHOPS  IN  DESERT  WASTES. 


In  the  matter  of  selection  of  location  for  new  railroad  shops, 
difficulties  have  arisen  which  are  as  intricate  as  they  are  im- 
portant, and  point  is  given  to  these  remarks  by  two  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  effect  a  satisfactory 
shop  organization  in  a  reasonable  time.  The  reason  is-  that 
the  shops  have  been  built  without  sufficiently  considering  the 
labor  market  and  flue  new  plants  have  been  erected  upon 
desert  wastes  as  far  as  suitable  facilities  for  housing  the  men 
are  concerned.  If  it  is  desirable  to  locate  shops  at  points  re- 
mote from  large  cities  something  must  be  done  to  provide 
homes  for  the  men  or  the  best  and  steadiest  men  will  not  be 
had.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment — it  is  to  be  expected 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Railroads  are  sure  to  be  disappointed 
if  they  expect  good  men  to  fill  their  shops  and  remain,  steady 
and  loyal,  when  the  wages  are  less  than  those  of  manufac- 
turing establishments  and  when  they  must  necessarily  live  a 
long  distance  from  their  work.  The  question  of  wages  is  not 
now  under  discussion,  but  much  might  be  said  about  that. 
The  "shop  train"  does  not  solve  the  difficulty.  There  is  no 
one  thing  to  be  done  to  attract  and  keep  the  best  and  steadiest 
men,  but  there  are  many  factors  in  this  problem,  and  they 
have  not  yet  received  the  attention  they  deserve.  Those  who 
believe  that  shops  can  be  located  with  reference  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  road  itself  without  regard  to  the  human  prob- 
lem involved,  are  likely,  in  time,  to  discover  their  mistakes. 
Much  might  be  learned  in  this  connection  from  the  largcsr 
and  most  successful  industrial  establishments.  These  locate 
in  or  very  near  large  cities  or  they  in  some  way  make  it  pos- 
sible for  employees  to  live  comfortably  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  works.  They  do  not  expect  water  to  "flow 
up  hill." 


BIG    LOCOMOTIVES    AND    THE    COMPOUND. 


BIO   LOCOMOTIVES. 


It  seems  to  be  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  for  business 
reasons  we  must  have  large  and  powerful  locomotives.  Whether 
they  are  popular  or  not,  we  must  have  them.  It  appears  alto- 
gether improbable  that  there  will  be  even  a  halt  in  the  devel- 
opment of  more  powerful  units,  and  there  can  be  no  backward 
movement,  so  firmly  is  the  big  engine  entrenched.  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  individual  opinion,  but  is  because  of  a  business 
development  in  transportation  which  has  brought  the  heavy 
train  and  the  enormous  ocean  liner.  It  is  a  part  of  the  appli- 
cation of  commercial  principles  to  railroad  transportation 
which  began  about  ten  years  ago.  Having  the  big  engine,  the 
problem  is — how  to  make  it  satisfactory. 

The  failures  of  big  engines  are  loudly  proclaimed.  They 
have  failed  in  some  ways.  They  have  exposed  many  weak- 
nesses, some  internal  in  matters  of  design  and  others  external, 
for  which  they  are  in  no  way  responsible.  Tractive  power 
ranging  from  40,000  to  57,000  lbs.  involves  great  forces,  neces- 
sitating good  design  and  most  careful  construction.  In  such 
large  units  difficulties  develop  which  have  never  been  serious 
In  small  ones,  and  therefore  entirely  new  problems  have  arisen. 


Those  who  have  already  done  so  much  for  the  locomotive  will 
not  now  hesitate  or  fail. 

It  seems  necessary  to  turn  toward  that  construction  which 
disposes  of  the  present  enormous  stresses  by  dividing  them 
up  among  a  larger  number  of  parts  which  may  be  made 
smaller  and  lighter  and  arranged  so  as  to  best  sustain  the 
stresses. 

One  of  the  external  weaknesses  now  brought  to  light  is  the 
inadequacy  of  even  the  best  roundhouses,  their  equipment  and 
efficiency  for  running  repairs.  The  pooling  system  on  many 
roads  came  simultaneously  with  heavier  locomotives  and  also 
other  changes  whereby  the  locomotive  was  deprived  of  the  in- 
terested individual  attention  of  the  men  who  ran  it.  This  and 
the  "prod"  system  of  operation  now  give  the  roundhouse  a  new 
importance  and  a  new  responsibility.  The  largest  engines  on 
some  roads  cannot  enter  the  roundhouses  at  all  because  of 
their  size.  They  are  sometimes  too  long  for  the  turntables 
and  require  Y  tracks  for  turning.  They  can  be  operated  only 
on  certain  districts  having  specially  heavy  rails.  In  other 
places  rails  have  been  turned  over  and  broken  and  bridges 
endangered.  Side  tracks  have  failed  to  contain  the  cars  and 
draft  gear  to  bear  the  strain  due  to  the  loads  big  engines  can 
pull.  Big  engines  have  also  exposed  weaknesses  in  the  offices 
of  train  dispatcher  and  superintendent.  An  old  6-in.  spout 
does  not  fill  a  7,000-gallon  tender  tank  as  quickly  as  one  of  4,000 
gallons.  Shops  without  heavy  cranes  cannot  lift  big  engines 
off  their  wheels  and  there  are  many  of  these  archaic  estab- 
lishments about  the  country.  In  short,  the  big  engine  is  about 
to  show  the  need  of  several  revolutions  in  railroad  operation, 
and  no  wonder  it  is  not  popular.  Nevertheless,  large  units  of 
locomotive  power  constitute  the  force  which  is  to  draw  the 
other  factors  of  operation  into  line  and  this  will  mean  more  in 
terms  of  net  earnings  than  any  other  influence  now  available. 

Railroad  owners  who  are  wise  will  meet  this  problem  imme- 
diately and  generously.  Motive  power  officers  who  are  to  do 
their  part  will  have  plans  ready  for  a  development  toward 
heavier  "power"  in  steps  which  will  not  swamp  the  other 
departments  and  will  be  prepared  to  recommend  definite  ad- 
vances as  often  as  warranted  by  their  special  conditions  of 
service.  Managers  who  are  wise  will  see  to  it  that  their  mo- 
tive power  departments  are  given  the  consideration  required 
or  they  will  soon  find  themselves  in  difficulties  because  of  lack 
of  motive  power  men  of  the  right  sort  to  deal  with  their  part 
of  the  problem.     This  question  needs  immediate  attention. 

Those  who  are  unwilling  to  properly  maintain  the  big  en- 
gines should  expect  them  to  fail,  and  they  will  surely  continue 
to  do  so.  Roads  having  many  large  engines  cannot  go  back- 
ward. They  are  fortunate  in  that  they  must  make  them  suc- 
cessful and  thus  become  leaders  in  economical  operation. 

THE   COMI>OUXD   LOCOMOTIVE. 

And  what  about  the  compound  in  this  connection?  Com- 
pounds are  usually  large  engines.  They  are  subject  to  all  the 
difficulties  faced  by  the  big  engine  and  more  also.  For  ex- 
ample, roundhouses,  roundhouse  forces,  shops  and  other  facili- 
ties which  are  inadequate  to  keep  up  simple  engines  are  less 
adequate  to  deal  with  compounds,  for  compounds  need  the 
"stitch  in  time"  a  little  oftener  than  simple  engines. 

If  railroads  discard  the  compound  it  will  be  only  a  short 
time  before  they  must  return  to  it,  and  they  will  also  find  it 
necessary  to  adopt  every  other  factor  which  will  give  in- 
creased capacity.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  fuel  saving  from 
the  standpoint  of  economy,  the  limit  to  the  physical  endurance 
of  the  fireman  will  necessitate  compounding.  If  automatic 
stokers  succeed  as  oil  burning  has  succeeded,  compounding 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  the  forcing  of  boilers  and 
increase  the  life  of  fireboxes.  The  compound  must  be  used 
because  it  will  haul  more  tons  than  a  simple  engine  and  do 
the  work  easier  with  less  forcing. 

The  compound  does  not  need  a  champion.    It  is  not  the  com- 
pound that  is  "in  the  balance,"  but  the  facilities  for  taking 
care  of  it  and  for  securing  the  advantages   which   it  is  ad 
mitted  cannot  now  be  had  by  any  other  device. 

A  careful  and  extensive  study  of  the  operation  of  heavy 
locomotives  under  present  conditions  leads  to  the  unqualified 
conclusion  that  the  large  locomotive  must  be  successful  mid 
that  it  must  be  a  compound. 
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HEAVIEST  LCX:OMOTIVE  EVfcR  BUILT. 


2 — 10 — 2  Type,  Tandem  Compound. 


ATCHISON,    TOPKKA    &    SANTA   FE  RAILWAY. 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  are  delivering  70  new  loco- 
motives of  what  is  called  the  Santa  Fe  type  to  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway.  These  are  the  heaviest  loco- 
motives ever  built,  their  total  weight  being  20,000  lbs.  more 
than  that  of  the  2 — 10 — 0  type  for  this  road  illustrated  on 
page  192  of  our  June  number  of  1902.  These  new  loco- 
motives merit  a  complete  detailed  description,  which  will  be 
presented  in  the  next  issue  of  this  journal.  The  following 
table    includes    the    chief    characteristics    of    this    remarkable 


X  15  M.'  ft.  X  8  ft.  and  a  delivery  chest  20  ft.  x  1  f t  8  ins.  x  6  ft., 
at  an  expense  of  $1  per  day — the  average  temperature  obtained 
being  42  degs.  Of  this  |1,  56  cents  was  for  electricity  and  44 
cents  for  water.  The  current  was  supplied  by  meter  at  3  cents 
per  kw.-hour,  and  the  water  at  12  cents  per  1,000  gals."  The 
whole  plant  cost  $1,000,  repairs  for  18  months  cost  less  than 
$5,  and  the  saving  over  the  cost  of  ice  averaged  $12  per  week, 
ice  costing  $3  per  ton.  This  may  interest  railroad  oflftcers 
who  are  paying  high  prices  for  ice. 
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design: 


Gauge  ."'. 
Cylinder 
Valve  .  . 


SANTA  FE  TYPE  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE. 

ATCHISON,    TOPEKA  &   SANTA  FE    RAILWAY. 


.4  ft.  81/j  ins. 
.19  ins.  and  32  ins.  x  32  ins. 
Balained  piston 


In  the  beginning  of  1901  the  Society  of  German  Engineers 
(Verein  Deutscher  Ingenieure)  began  the  compilation  of  a 
universal  technical  dictionary  in  three  languages — English, 
German  and  French.    The  undertaking  has  met  with  general 
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►  ;•   ••  •••   •   1 


.Type,  wagon  top 


!.•••■  .•.-•?    • 


;    material,  .sti'el 

78%    ins. 

ill.  and  15-16  in. 

225   lbs. 

Soft  coal 

Radial 

Steel 

108  ins. 

78  ins. 

back.  78^  Ins. 


Roller 

Diameter v 

Thi<kiu'.ss  of  sheets,  .v-.i  « ♦*;•  ...**>  '.•••. '''' 

Working  prt.s.sure    .  .>..'.i,.*»>'.  •'».■'■•  •»■;■• 

Fuel »....-•  ,.»>■.■..  !'■«,»» *":-»i-*  •■•  *.  »..•.•.•!•••  r  * 

Staying   .. s/.'^'. ;  -  .i' >!-.►♦•, ■..■.  ni » i  ^ »..  .i«>.. .  i,.  .■«-. .... 
Firebox — .Material'   .  -•<-  .'?:•••..  •'••••'  •  ■^.•^»  •>  •'•  ••••••  • 

Length    •-•■-».  ■/.*■•■♦.<«  *  .'•■■•■.•;•  i\  ^ •  •■*,•  •. •  •  *  •  * 

Width ■.  .  .  .  '.'■.:  .>•*  i  v>  .  .  • •  •  ■  •  •.•  • 

Depth   ...;.,•. ... . ;-  . . Front,  80 »4  Jn- 

Thiekness  of  sheets  :  .   u      «  i  ^  i„ 

Sides,  %  in. :  ba<k.  •%  in. ;  crown.  %  in.  ;  tube,  9-16  in. 

Water  space Front,  4  "a   ins. ;    sides.  5  ins.  ;    back.  4  ins. 

Tubes — Material 1™° 

Number    •  .,.,.....■•••••• 

Diameter i  .  ...  /^  >  f-r  k\  •  .•  -•*.  *■'  • '  *  "''^'  •  •  •  ■ 

Length    '  i '.  .• » .i  i  .  .■■«■♦.•.  .••....•.•..*;•»••• 

Heating   surface — Firebox. .  v; y,<-j'i.>'.  •■>•«.•  ♦  •  •  *-*;v. 

Tubes     ■•.>"•'•.  *'■•'•  ■  *<  •'*•  •"•"'  *"■*  •■•••'>* 

Total         .  .  .  .  » ......••  • .  .•..•■...•■ •  •  ' 

Grate  area   . . .'.......  "•  •  • ;  ■ e;?  in 

Driving    wheels— Diameter   outside oj[  !» 

Diameter  of  center.  .    . 
Journals 


Wire  gauge,  No.  11 

391 

. .  .  .  2  %    ins. 

20   ft. 

.  .  .210  sq.  ft. 

.4,586  sq.  ft. 

.4.796  sq.  ft. 

.  58.5  sq.  ft. 


.'V  .  .  . 


.  50  Ins. 

journals •  .■.Main.  Vlx  12  ins.  ;    others,  10  x  12  Ins. 

Engine  truck  wheels   <  front)-Diameter e'l-i'  i  loS    iSl! 

Journals ;o    "  '  1 An  ins 

Engine  truck  wheels   (back)— Diameter 7u'  'i  12  ins 

Journals.  ••••••. • ". ! '. '.  .  19  ft.  9  Ins! 

Wheel  bas^-Driving    ^9   ,j    g  ,jj^. 

R'Sif  ^- ;  .■■..■.■.■■....  35  ft.  11  ins. 

Total  engine gg  j^ 

Total  engine  and  tender b'^i'^SG  lbs 

Weight— On  driving  wheels   23.420   lbs! 

On  truck,   front •  •  •  • 29  240   lbs. 

On  truck.  back...i . .:,,.... ..-.  — .« •>. 287  240  lbs. 

Total  engine    ••  ••V-'->' ';.;<*  ry** 450  000  lbs 

and  tender  (about) •  •  ^f"'^'^"  j,^- 


Total  engine  and  tender  (aooui) g  ^^^  ^^j 

'^^i^;^^!  •////••.^V.:;;-;,,::.-. Number:  8;- •d.ame^34J4   ins. 
.Journals    »*»»• 


MOTOR  DRIVEN  ICE  MACHINES. 

Refrigerating  machines  driven  by  electric  motors  appear  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Fred  L.  Kimball  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  an  article  in  Engineering  Magazine. \  "The 
cost  of  refrigeration  under  this  system  is  not  prohibitive  even 
when  electricity  is  Applied  from  coal-burning  stations.  In  a 
certain  installation  which  was  visited  recently,  it  was  found 
that  a  machine  of  1-ton  nominal  capacity,  operated  by  a  3-h.p. 
motor,  was  furnishing  refrigeration  for  a  storage  room  25  ft. 


approval   and   has   received   assistance  from   all   quarters   at 
home  and  abroad.     Societies  and  individuals  have  responded 
generously  to  the  invitation  to  collaborate  and  have  proved  •;..: 
their  interest  by  sending  collections  of  technical  words.  . ' 

Up  to  the  present  there  are  343  societies  (44  in  English,  272 
in  German,  and  27  in  French  speaking  countries)  co-operating 
in  the  work,  either  by  the  systematical  collection  of  technical 
expressions  of  the  specialities  represented  by  them  or  in  other 
ways,  especially  by  the  acquisition  of  collaborators  and  by 
placing  technical  publications  in  more  than  one  language  at  , 
the  disposal  of  the  "Verein,"  as  catalogues  of  firms,  invento-  ^'; 
ries,  price-lists  of  machines,  handbooks,  etc. 

Through  these  societies  the  Technolexicon  has  found  helpers 
in  Great  Britain,  (Jermany,  France,  the  United  States,  Austria, 
South  Africa,  India,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  etc.  Among 
the  American  societies  who  are  lending  assistance  to  this  im-  ■:- 
portant  work  may  be  mentioned  the  American  Society  of  Civil  •:. 
Engineers;  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers; 
American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance-of-Way  Asso- 
ciation; the  American  Chemical  Society;  the  Western  Society 
of  Engineers;  etc. 

The  contributions  will  not  be  called  in  before  1904,  so  that  all 
who  wish  to  help  in  the  compilation  of  the  Technolexicon  have 
still  time.  Contributions  in  only  one  language  are  acceptable, 
though  of  course  those  in  two  or  three  languages  are  the  most 
valuable,  as  also  polyglot  business-catalogues  and  other  tech- 
nical publications.  The  editor-in-chief  will  be  pleased  to  give 
any  information  wanted.  His  address  is:  Technolexicon,  Dr. 
Hubert  Jansen,  Berlin   (NW.  7),  Dorotheenstr.  49. 


As  to  the  reliability  of  the  Parsons  steam  turbine,  Mr.  Grif 
flths,  engineer  to  the  Belfast  Harbor  Commission,  stated  before 
the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  (England)  that  he  had 
operated  pumps  with  them  night  and  day  for  three  years  and 
they  had  never  given  the  slightest  trouble. 
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MACHINE    TOOL    PRCX3RESS. 


FEEDS  AND  DRIVES. 


BY  C.   W.   OBEBT. 


The  variablp-speed  feeding  mechanism  that  the  Hendey 
Machine  Company,  Torrington,  Conn.,  are  applying  to  the 
latest  models  of  their  Hendey-Norton  milling  machines  is 
similar  in  principle  to  the  design  which  is  so  well  known  for 
its  use  upon  the  Hendey-Norton  e-~'ne  lathes.  It  is  an  adap- 
tation of  the  cone  of  gears  and  shifting  pinion  principle 
which  the  Hendey  Machine  Company  have  developed  as  pic 
neers  in  the  field  of  variable-speed  feeding  for  machine  tools. 


shilling  pinion,  the  latter  being  the  driving  member  in  this 
/  case  as  in  the  feed  box  used  upon  the  Hendey-Nortou  lathes. 
The  feeding  motion  is  delivered  to  the  table  from  the  upper 
shaft  which  carries  the  cone  of  gears,  the  connection  to  the 
table  being  made  through  a  telescoping  shaft  and  universal 
joints,  at  the  rear  of  the  frame,  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  driving  shaft  for  the  mechanism  is  shown  at  D,  Fig.  50, 
and  the  shifting  pinion  which  it  carries  appears  at  O.  This 
pinion,  O,  feathers  with  shaft  D,  and  is  controlled  in  its  longi- 
tudinal movement  by  frame  F,  which  embraces  it  by  the  forked 
projections  pivoting  on  shaft  D.  The  gear,  P,  is  also  carried 
in  this  frame  in  permanent  mesh  with  pinion,  O,  gear  P,  being 
the  one  which  is  used  for  meshing  with  the  gears  of  the  cone. 
This  is  accomplished  as  in  the  device  used  upon  their  lathe,  by 
lifting  the  handle,  H,  outside  and  locking  it  in  one  of  the  slots 
in  the  index  plate  X.  Shaft  S,  carries  the  cone  of  gears  and 
it  is  from  this  that  the  power  is  delivered  to  the  table  feeds. 

In  this  way  pinion  O,  which  always  revolves  with  driving 
shaft  D,  drives  gear  P,  which,  when  brought  up  into  mesh  with 
any  of  the  gears  of  the  cone,  drives  the  latter  and  with  it,  the 
delivery  shaft  S.  Thus  handle  H  is  instrumental  in  not  only 
starting  and  stopping  the  feeds,  but  also  in  making  seven 
changes  of  feeding  speed  (six  changes  only  on  the  No.  2 
milling  machine). 

The  small  vertical  slots  in  the  index  plate  X,  and  the  spring 
locking  latch  on  handle  H  (as  shown  in  Fig.  50),  ensure  proper 
meshing  of  the  gears  and  also  prevent  interference  of  gear  P, 
with  the  others  of  the  cone  on  either  side  of  the  one  driven. 

Two  extra  changes  of  speed  are  also  furnished  by  anotl.er 
gear  arrangement  next  to  the  driving  pulley,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
49,  which  increases  the  total  number  of  speeds  available  up  to 
21  (18  on  the  No.  2  machine).  This  attachment  is  similar  in 
principle  to  the  7-speed  mechanism,  but  is  arranged  for  three 
different  delivery  speeds  only.  It  is  located  outside  of  the 
frame  near  the  driving  pulley,  but  is  protected  by  a  gear  case 
or  cover.  The  arrangement  of  this  mechanism  is  very  com- 
mendable and  its  application  will  undoubtedly  be  as  highly 
appreciated  on  the  milling  machines  as  it  has  been  on  the 
Hendey  lathes. 

The  design  of  the  feeding  mechanisms  for  the  Hendey-Norton 
milling  machines  is  particularly  heavy  and  rigid,  the  desire 
having  been  to  render  them  capable  of  the  heaviest  duty  for 
rapid  production  in  milling  processes,  'ine  result  has  been 
that  some  remarkable  instances  of  heavy  milling  performances 
have  been  accomplished  in  many  cases.  For  example,  the 
photograph,  from  which  the  engraving.  Fig.  49,  was  made, 
was  taken  while  a  remarkably  heavy  milling  performance  was 
being  made,  the  conditions  of  which  are  as  follows:  The 
machine  used  was  the  No.  2  universal  Hendey-Norton  miller, 
with  no  special  adjustments,  and  the  stock  being  milled  was  a 
bar  of  50-point  carbon  steel  with  1%-inch  face.  In  one  instance, 
a  one-eighth-inch  cut  was  taken  with  the  feed  mechanism  set  for 


FIG.    49. — VIEW    OF    THE    HENDEY-NOBTON     MILLING 

MACHINE,      SHOWING      CONVENIENT      ARBANGE- 

MENT    OF    THE    SPEED-BOX    IN    THE    FBAME 

AT   THE    LEFT. 

^  ....       ■■-.,- 

The  speed  box  is  of  renewed  interest,  in  this 
application,  particularly  for  the  method  of 
adaptation  to  milling  machine  conditions. 

The  device,  as  arranged  for  use  in  this  case, 
is  shown  in  detail  in  the  drawing,  Fig.  50,  and 
its  location  upon  the  milling  machine  is  indi- 
cated in  the  engraving.  Fig.  49.  The  entire 
mechanism  is  located  within  the  frame,  and  is 
thus  quite  out  of  the  way  and  protected  from 
dirt  and  chips.  In  this  way  the  mechanism  re- 
quires much  less  than  would  the  belt  cone 
and  pulley  arrangement.    .? :  -.•. 

The  mechanism  is  driven  by  a  belt  connection 
to  the  spindle,  the  belt  and  pulleys  appearing 
at  the  rear  of  the  tool  in  Fig.  49.  The  lower 
pulley  is  keyed  on  the  shaft  which  carries  the 


FIG.     50. — DETAILS     OF    THE    V.\R1ABLE-SPEED     FEED    MECHANISM 
THE       HENDEY-NOBTON      MILLING   MACHINE. 
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i' ■..;:     HEAVIEST   LOCOMOTIVE  EVtR   BUILT.  :   .--■ 
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;.  ■;  A'l<;ill.St>.V,    Ttll'KKA    *   >SA.XT\    IK    KAII.UAY. 


W- 


;■•■"''::  '  Tlu:   IJaldwiii  Lwottiotl  Ve  Works   are  delivering  To  ij«'w  l<ui.- 

V-/iBPiofeives  of  what   is  »aJl»'il  the  Santa  hV  tyiu'  to  the  Attliisuii, 

'..Topeka   He   Santa    Im*    Railway.      These   are    the    lieaviest    loto- 

niotives  ever  huill.  tlieir  total   weiKlii    Iwinji  :i<i.iM((t   lbs.   more 

than    that  of  tlie   2-^10 — u   tyi)t»   for   this    rr)a(l    illustrated    on 

j»aj;;e    licj   i>f  our    June    nnniber    of     l\hr2.      Tlu-se    new     loeii- 

..  1  inotiVGs  merit    a  eoniplete  detailed   description,   whirli   will   lie 

:v     pr*?sented   rn   llie  next   issne  of  litis  junrnal.     The   foUowiiii; 

,      iahle    inthides    the    eliief,  characteristics    of    this    rentarkalile 

'  ..;«lesijgn;  ,    ,_._•       ■^  .  .,     '■■-:  -■     " 

V    A'f«^'K*'«^X'S  .'?!U*'KKA  *   SANTA   KF.    RAILWAY. 


X  1G»...  ft.  X  a  ft.  and  a  delivery  chest  2U  ft.  x  I  ft.  S  ins.  x  0  ft., 
at  an  expense  of  $1  per  day — the  average  te^iperature  obtained 
being  42  degs.  Of  this  $1,  50  cents  was  for  electricity  and  44 
cents  for  water.  Tlie  current  was  supplied  by  meter  at  3  cents' 
per  kw.-hour,  and  the  water  at  12  cents  per  1,000  gals."  The 
whole  plant  cost  1 1.000.  repairs  for  18  months  cost  less  than 
$.'..  and  the  saving  over  the  cost  of  ice  averaged  $12  per  week, 
ice  costing  $3  \h'v  ton.  This  may  interest  railroad  officers; 
who  are  paying  high  prices  for  ice.       .  ;    -'■   ^;^w'    S  " 
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In  the  beginning  of  1901  the  Society  of  Cterraali  Engineers 
( Verein  Deutscher  Ingenieure)  began  the  compilation  of  a 
universal  technical  dictionary  in  three  languages — English. 
(Jerman  and  Frencli.     The  undertaking  has  met  with  general 
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V:';'^K-   MOTOR  DRIVEN  ICE  MACHINES.   vV-. ;(  v  ;-: 

RefriccratlTig  marhlnes  driven  by  electric  motors  appear  to 
be  very  satisfa.tory.  Mr.  Fred  I..  Kimball  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  an  article  in  Kmnneermj  Mwjazine:  "The 
^st  of  refrigeration  under  this  system  is  not  proliibitive  even 
when  electricity  i.-^  supplied  from  coal-liurning  stations.  In  a 
certain  installation  which  was  visited  recently,  it  was  found 
tliat  a  macliine  of  1-ton  nominal  capacity,  operated  by  a  3-h.p. 
motor,  was  furnishing  refrigeration  for  a  storage  room  25  ft. 


\TtHlSoN,    TOI'EKA    \    SANTA     FE    RAIl-WAY.     ",:  r./y    .:/' V';   ;../    '  .  •. 
BALDWIN    LOCOMOTIVE    WORKS,     ni  ILDEKK;^-      '  I  v'l  J^V^     '^^  .{V^     ." 

approval    and    has    received    assistance   from   all   quarters   at' 
home  and  abroad.     Societies  and   individuals  have  responded 
generously   to  ilie   invitation    to  collaborate  and   have   proved 
their  inteiest   by  sending  collections  of  technical   words. 

Up  to  the  present  there  are  343  societies  (44  in  English,  272 
in  r.erman.  and  27  in  French  speaking  countries)  co-operating 
in  the  work,  either  by  the  systematical  collection  of  technical 
expressions  of  the  specialities  represented  by  them  or  in  other- 
ways,  especially  by  the  acquisition  of  ( ollaborators  and  by 
placing  techniial  publications  in  more  than  one  language  at 
the  disposal  of  the  "Verein,"  as  catalogues  of  firms,  iuvento-. 
ries,  price-lists  of  machines,  handlK)oks,  etc..     '■    •;     ^.  •'.''•,    v 

Through  these  societies  the  Technolexicon  has  found  helpers 
in  Great  Hritain,  Germany,  France,  the  l*nited  Slates.  Austria, ' 
South  Africa.  India,  Australia,  iJelgiuni.  Canada. etc.     Among 
the  American  societies  who  are  lending  assistance  to  this  im- 
portant work  may  be  mentioned  the  American  Society  of  Civil  , 
Engineers;    the   American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers; 
American  Railway  Engineering  and  .Maintenance-of-Way  Asso-/ 
elation;   the  American  Chemical  Society;   the  Western  Society 
of  Engineers;   etc.  *:; -i^   •./•■ '•''■/;:•    -^Vv; 

The  tontribuiions  will  not  be  called  in  before  1!)04.  so  that  all  ; 
who  wish  to  help  in  the  compilation  of  the  Technolexicon  have' 
still  time.    Contributions  in  only  one  language  are  acceptable, 
though  of  course  those  in  two  or  three  languages  are  the  most 
valuable,  as  also  polyglot  business-catalogues  and  other  tech- 
nical itubli(  atioiis.     The  editor-in-chief  will  lie  pleased  to  give 
any  information  wanted.     His  address  is:   Technolexicon.  Dr...- 
Hubert  Jansen,  Berlin   (NW.  7).  Dorotheenstr.  49.  ,' 


As  to  the  reliability  of  the  TParsons  stpara  turbine.  Mr.  Grif 
fiths,  engineer  to  the  Belfast  Harbor  Commission,  slated  before, 
the   Institution   of  Naval   Architects    (England)    that   he  had 
operated  pumps  with  them  night  and  day  for  three  years  and 
they  had  never  given  the  slightest  trouble.       ...   .■  .^  ...  .    ..x. 
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Fl<:i:i)S   AND   DRIVES.  V 


BY,  C.   \V.  oiJKRt. 


"'The  variablp-spepcl  feedinjc  iiKHhaiiism  that  the  Headey 
.Machine  Conipany.  Torrington,  Conn.,  are  applying  to  th* 
latest  models  of  their  Heniiey-Xorton  milling  ma<hines  is 
similar  in  prr.K  iple  to  the  <l<'si«n  which  is  so  well  i<uown  for 
its  use  iipon  the  l{«'nil('y-Norton  v  =ne  lathes.  It  is  an  adap- 
'■  tat  ion    01    the    <  one    of   gears    and    shifting    pinion    principle 

-.  whirli  the  Hendey  Maehine  Company   have  developed   as  pic; 

'.,  neers  in  the  field  of  variable-speed  feeding  for  mat  hiue  tools.   . 
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JPICi:  49. — \1KW  OF  TIIK  HENl>EY-XOR-rox  MttXtXti 
■  ;MAl  IIINK,  SIIO\\lN(.  C'O-SVKXIKXT  ARKANUE-I;" 
. ; .  .  MKNT   OF    rilK   Sl'i:t;i»-1M>\'    l.\    tiik    kkvmk 

':.  ^-:-. ■'■;■•■—•:■■    .^  '  ■-AT.-TUli  u:VT. 


IS  \  Ml-;  ,      •  .  ■.:■!  tv    '.' 


-SUM ting  pittion,  tht:  latter  being  the  driviag  meiiiber  iu  ibis 

<  « ase  as  in  the  feed  box  used  upon  the  llendey  Norton  latbes. 

Tbe  feeding  motion  is  delivered  to  the  table  from  the  upi)er-; 

shaft  whirh  carries  the  cone  of  gears,  the  connection  to  tlie 

•table  Ijeing  made  through  a  telescoping  shaft  and  uuiversal 

joints,  at  the  rear  of  tlie  frame,  in  the  usual  mauuer.  .•   ;  ., 
:  V    The  driving  shaft  for  tlK'  mechanism  is  shown  at  D,  Fig.  50,'  V 
and  the  shifting  pinion  which  it  carries  appears  at  O.     This 
pinion,  O,  feathers  with  shaft  D,  aaid  is  controlled  iu  its  lougi- 
tiidiual  movement  by  frame  F,  which  embraces  it  by  the  forked;- 
projections  pivoting  on  shaft  D.     The  gear,  P,  is  also  carried 
in  this  frame  in  permanent  mesh  with  pinion,  O.  gear  P,  beiug 
the  one  which  is  used  for  meshing  with  the  gears  of  the  cone. 
This  is  accomplished  as  iu  the  device  used  upon  their  lathe,  by 
lifting  the  handle,  H,  outside  an«l  locking  it  iu  one  of  the  slotn:-. 
in  the  index  plate  X.     Shaft  S,  carries  the  cone  of  gears  and  .• 
it  is  frotn  this  that  the  power  is  delivered  to  the  table  feeds.     ' 
V  .  Iu  ibis  way  pinion  O,  which  always  revolves  with  driviug 
>;Shta£tB;  drives  gear  P,  wliich,  when  brought  up  iuto  mesh  wkfe  "'. 

any  of  the  gears  of  the  ion+'.  tlrives  the  latter  and  with  it,  the 
i    delivery  shaft  S.     Thus  handle  H  is  instrumental  in  not  oul>-„  , 
'    starling   and    stopping    the    feeds,    but   also    iu    making    seveij  . 

(hanges  of  ieeding  speed    tsix  changes  only   on   tfae,  No. '2. 
•.;initliug  machine)..      \  ;   .  ~':-%::-\"'--i,„:_  "'•-•    t'^  ;h  ";0 ':^:v-    ^'  •:  :'>;■ 
V-     The  small  veiii4al  slots  in  ihV-  ijidex  i>late  X.and  the  spfini^" 
locking  latch  on  handle  H  t  as  shown  in  i-'ig.  r.oi.  eustire  projici': 
■  meshiug  of  the  gears  and  also  preveiit  iinerferenee  of  gear  IV-    . 
.  a^ith.  the  others  of  the  <-one  Join,  feither  siUe-of  tlie  one  drivi.#.        -! 
..     Two  extra  changes  of  speed  are  also  ftirursliod  by  aiiou.Jfr 
gear  arrangemenl  next  to  the  driving  pulley,  as  vhown  lu  Fig. 
41>,  which  increases  the  total  nuuilM  r  of  sju^eds  available  up  lov' 
vjt;  (.18  on  the  No.  "J  maihine>..    .This  attach m<'nt  is  siniilar  .in 
principle  to  the  ^7-sjieed  meeliaoisray  but  is;  arranged  for  tlir<M>\    • 
different    delivery    -peetl.s   only,     it    is   locanil    outside   of   the;.;. 
frame  near  the  driviiit;  pulley,  but  is  luotected  by  a  gear  case     " 
or  c«oveir.    The  airaiigcmentbt  this  niex  lianism  is  Very  'VfOpi-^ 
meu<lable  and   its  ap|)li<  atiou  \viir  tiudoitl>tetlly  !)(&  as  higftl^*.:  .1: 
appreciated   ou   the  milling- machines  as  it  has  been  oB;  the:-.-/' 
iieudey   lathes.  , 

-     The  design  of  the  feeding  meciiau isms  for  the  Hendey-Noriou 
milling  ma<'hiues  is  particularly  heavy*au<l   rigid,  the  desire  .-,: 
having  been  to  render  them  capable  of -tJu*  heaviest  duty  for -r 
ra[)id   prodtu-tion    in    milling  processes,     'i Ue   result   has    be»^h 
that  some  remarkable  instances  of  heavy  milling  performan<es 
have   been  accomplished  in  many  cases.       For  ^example,   the 
photograph,   from   whi<h   the  engraving^  Fig.   49,  mas  made,    .' 
was  taken  while  a  remarkably  heavy  milling  performance  was 
being    made,    the  conditions   of    which   are    as    follows:    The 
machine  used  was  tlie  No.  2  universal  Hendey-Norfon   miller, 
with  no  spc<ial  adjustments,  and  the  stock  being  milled  was  a 
bar  of  r»i»-point  <arbott  steel  with  I'^j^-int^  face.  In  one  insianee. 
a  one-eight h-iuch  cur  was  taken  with  the  feed  nierhau ism  set  for 


*•'- 


/    The  speed  f)ox  is  of  renCAved  interest,  in  thfs 
a|)plicaii()ii.    particularly    for    the    method    of 
adaptation  to  milling  machine  conditions.'      ;  V 
!•.;     The  device,  as  arranged  for  use  in  this  case,' 
Vis  shown  in  detail  in  the  drawing.  Fig.  50,  and 
.its  location  ujion  the  milling  machine  is  iudi- 
•  cate^d    iu    the   engraving.    Fig.   49.     The   entire 
."mechanism  is  locate<l  within  the  frame,  and  is 
thus  quite  out  of  the  way  and   protected  from 
Vdirt  and  chips.     In  this  way  the  mechanism  re- 
quires   much    less    than    wotild    the.  belt    cone- ;. 
;  and  pulley  arrangement.     ■     ;"    ;    .;  v;  r ;,;     /•.• 
;^     The  mechanism  is  driven  by  a  belt  couuection 
to  the  spindle,  the  belt   and   pulleys  appearing    *-- ^ 
at   the  rear  of  the  tool  in   Fig.  49.     The  lower 
pulley  is  keyed  on  the  shaft  which  carries  the 


■    I       f. -i  .  •  T>v- : -^•- •  -V.   .  .■ 


riu..  50.— ^OETAii.s  or  Til k   VAiuviu.K-si'KKh   VEv\t  MiHhANisM 

THE      U£.NUtV -XOttlWN     MIUXNU  HACUISE. 
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a  table  feed  of  3  1-3  inchee  per  minute,  and  in  another,  a  1-10- 
inch  cut  was  taken  with  a  table  feed  of  4  inches'  per  minute. 
In  both  cases  the  work  was  carried  very  easily  and  no  trouble 
was  met  in  any  way.  This  heavy  performance  was  made  with 
no  special  preparations,  a  stock  arbor  and  a  stock  cutter  being 
used,  and  also  the  arbor  support  was  not  set  as  close  to  the  cut- 
ter as  would  ordinarily  have  been  done.  This  is  another  im- 
portant proof  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  the 
heavy  gear-drive  feeding  mechanism. 


THE   MACHINE   SHOP   PROBLEM. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  selected  from  a  paper  read 
before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  by 
Mr.  Charles  Day: 

Reviewing,  briefly,  past  conditions  in  the  majority  of  shops 
— and  in  fact  many  of  to-day — we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  slipshod  methods  in  use  on  all  hands.  Purchase  of 
equipment  was  left  almost  invariably  to  a  purchasing  agent 
who  was  in  no  way  conversant  with  the  requirements  of  ma- 
chines to  be  bought,  price  being  his  only  means  of  compari- 
son. The  fact  that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  was  allowed 
to  exist  was  sufficient  proof  that  those  in  charge  of  the  shop 
were  scarcely  more  capable  to  judge  of  the  earning  power  of 
the   apparatus   than   he. 

Some  of  the  largest  shops  used  a  cheap  grade  of  carbon 
steel  for  cutting  tools,  instead  of  the  "air-hardening"  variety 
which  would  permit  of  double  the  cutting  speed,  the  reduced 
first  cost  being  their  reason  for  this  policy.  In  such  a  plant 
five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  invested  in  tool  steel  might 
readily  effect  a  saving  on  the  labor  bill  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  (|15,000)  annually.  Such  an  illustration  exemplifies 
forcibly  the  absence  of  scientific  thought  and  investigation 
existing  but  a  few  years  since. 

Probably  nothing  has  increased  the  possibilities  of  the 
machine  shop  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  power  crane,  and 
although  the  designer  of  the  building  is  always  informed,  in 
a  general  way,  as  to  the  crane  service  that  will  be  required, 
this  detail  is  not  usually  given  nearly  sufficient  considera- 
tion. To  properly  cover  the  floor  space  with  power  cranes, 
jib  cranes,  etc.,  requires  a  most  careful  study  of  the  location 
of  various  machines,  ^hich,  in  turn,  necessitates  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  work   in  view. 

The  lighting  of  the  machine  shop  or  foundry  to  a  marked 
extent  influences  the  efficiency  of  the  men,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  this  fact  is  generally  appreciated  at  this  time.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  too  much  light,  provided 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  fall  on  the  work.  As  large 
establishments  usually  run  night  and  day,  a  liberal  amount 
of  artificial  light  is  also  necessary  if  the  different  shifts  are 
to  turn  out  equal  amounts  of  work.  Shops  that  are  illu- 
minated in  a  general  way  by  arc  lamps  (as  well  as  incan- 
descent lights  for  detail  work)  seldom  complain  of  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  night  shift. 

The  efficiency  of  machine  shop  equipment  should  be  judged 
only  from  its  ability  to  produce  the  desired  result  at  a  min- 
imum cost,  and  this,  in  turn,  is  governed  as  much  by  the  in- 
formation at  the  disposal  of  the  operators  as  the  machines 
themselves.  In  the  extreme  case,  such  as  a  full  automatic 
screw  machine,  we  might  suppose  that  the  ability  of  the 
designer  would  assure  the  success  of  the  tool;  but  even  in 
this  case  innumerable  details  arise,  such  as  the  grinding  and 
setting  of  cutters,  the  delivery  of  stock  to  and  from  the  ma- 
chine, etc.,  which  may  or  may  not  be  efficiently  taken  care 
of  by  the  purchaser. 

Turning  to  the  other  extreme — an  engine  lathe  doing  a 
general  class  of  work — we  find  the  workman  confronted  by 
innumerable  problems,  governing  economical  production, 
which  he,  and  in  many  cases  his  superiors,  fail  to  recognize. 
For  example,  the  proper  cutting  speeds  for  different  mate- 
rials and  different  cuts;  the  relative  advantage  of  a  heavy 
cut  and  slow  speed,  or  a  light  cut  and  fast  speed;  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  machine.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  de- 
tails. Such  information  can  only  be  obtained  from  experi- 
mental work  carried  on  along  scientific  lines,  and  as  long  as 


schemes  of  management  take  no  cognizance  of  this  data,  the 
introduction  of  modern  tool  steels,  the  motor  drive,  etc., 
will  necessarily  be  slow;  consequently  we  cannot  discuss  the 
merits  of  various  types  of  apparatus,  unless  conversant  with 
the  problems  of  organization  and  management.  The  absence 
of  this  knowledge  leads  many  engineers  to  most  erroneous 
conclusions. 

The  small  attention  given  to  the  cutting  tool  in  the  vast 
majority  of  shops  is  astonishing  when  we  realize  how  directly 
the  time  of  machining  is  dependent  on  the  character  of  the 
steel.  We  are  all  constantly  hearing  of  phenomenal  cutting 
speeds,  etc.,  but  it  is  the  efficiency  of  the  tools  in  the  tool 
racks  that  is  a  gauge  of  their  value.  If  these  tools  are  not 
forged  and  ground  to  standard  angles  and  reground  by  a  man 
who  realizes  fully  the  care  which  must  be  exercised  in  this 
work,  the  chances  are  that  the  majority  of  them  will  be  but 
scarcely  better  than  the  original  steel. 

If  a  cutting  tool  is  to  work  at  its  maximum  efficiency,  the 
cutting  speed  should  be  maintained  constant  for  a  given  depth 
of  cut  and  a  given  feed,  consequently  some  means  should  be 
provided  for  accelerating  the  spindle  speed  of  a  lathe  when 
the  tool  is  working  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller  diameter,  such 
as  facing  cylinder  heads,  etc.  A  lathe  of  this  character  may 
be  truly  termed  a  variable-speed  machine.  In  the  average 
shop,  however,  there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  work  of 
this  kind,  the  majority  of  lathe  work  consisting  of  longi- 
tudinal cuts.  If  the  lathe  operates  on  but  one  class  of  work, 
the  proper  spindle  speeds  and  feeds  can  be  obtained,  which 
should  not  be  changed  as  long  as  conditions  remain  unal- 
tered. If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  variety  of  work  is 
handled  by  a  lathe,  the  tool  will  constantly  work  on  different 
diameters,  variable  speed  being  equally  as  important  in  this 
case  as  in  the  first  considered,  although  a  uniform  increase, 
as  the  work  proceeds,  would  not  be  required.  Simple  as  this 
classification  may  seem,  the  electrical  engineer  repeatedly 
fails  to  see  that  a  system  of  motor  driving  that  would  be 
applicable  in  one  case  utterly  fails  in  another.  ^ 

Practically  all  machine  shops  have  some  variable-speed 
tools,  and,  here  again,  it  is  the  province  of  the  engineer  to 
determine  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  factors.  A 
manufacturer  who  advertises  a  variable-speed  countershaft  or 
motor  for  machine-tool  driving  which  will  give  any  speed, 
shows  his  ignorance  of  shop  conditions  where  a  refinement 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  used  to  advantage.  In  fact,  after  visit- 
ing practically  all  the  shops  that  have  installed  multiple- 
voltage  equipment  offering  the  possibilities  of  close  speed 
regulation  and  ease  of  handling,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
purchasers  are  not  beginning  to  realize  an  adequate  return 
on  the  investment.  A  better  illustration  could  not  be  found 
of  the  interdependence  of  management  and  equipment. 


TO  YOUNG  MEN. 


"There  Is  plenty  of  room  at  th«  top,  but  th«r«  Is  no  •levator 
In  tue  building. 

"There  are  times  when  it's  safest  to  be  lonesome. 

"Being  popular  takes  up  a  heap  of  time. 

"Putting  off  an  easy  thing  makes  It  hard,  and  putting  off 
a  hard  one  makes  it  impossible. 

"Have  something  to  say;  say  It;  stop  talitlng.— Rules  for 
a  business  conversation. 

"The  house  is  not  Interested  In  knowing  how  you  like  your 
boss,  but  in  how  your  boss  likes  you. 

"Remember  that  when  you're  In  the  right  you  can  afford  to 
keep  your  temper,  and  that  when  you're  In  the  wrong 
you  can't  afford  to  lose  it. 

"Enthusiasm  is  the  best  shortening  for  any  job;  it  makes 
heavy  work  light. 

"Remember  that  to-day  is  your  opportunity,  to-morrow  some 
other  fellow's. 

"In  keeping  track  of  others  and  their  faults  it  is  very,  very 
Important  that  you  shouldn't  lose  sight  of  your  own." 

These  bits  are  gieaned  from  "Lciters  I'rom  a  Self-Made 
Merchant  to  His  Son." 
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WOODWORKING    MACHINERY. 


Importaxt  Deveix)pments  in  Individual  Driving  by  Electric 

.,.  Motors. 


In  the  August  issue  of  this  journal  was  presented  (pages 
294  to  296)  an  article  treating  of  modern  methods  of  elec- 
trically driving  wood-working  tools.  As  may  be  inferred  from 
the  same,  problems  of  greater  magnitude  and  complexity  are 
there  met  than  are  prevalent  with  iron-working-tool  practice, 
and  necessarily  they  demand  special  treatment.    In  this  article 


oughly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  to  do  with  belt-drive 
Shops.  ■--..■ 

The  first  engraving.  Pig.  1,  illustrates  aii  Interesting  direct- 
coupled  drive  on  a  9-in.  four  head  sticker.  This  is  an  instance 
where  the  comparatively  high  speed  of  the  motor  agrees  favor- 
ably with  the  driven  speed  of  the  machine,  permitting  a  direct 
coupling  between  the  armature  shaft  and  the  machine's  drive. 
The  motor  used  for  this  drive  is  the  standard  15-h.p.  floor- 
type  Triumph  motor,  operating  at  900  rev.  per  min.  This 
drive  is  unexcelled  for  economy  of  space  and  neatness. 

In  this  engraving  is  also  illustrated  one  of  the  ceiling  motor 
drives,   which   are   used   in   this   installation   for   driving   th-^ 


KKi.    1. lUKKtT-COUPLKD    DRIVK    UtR    A    9-|.\ril    STICKKU.       I»K1VK.\     1!V 

A.     15-H.     r.     MO'l"«)K. 


FIG.     2. — BAND     RESAW,     EQUIPPED     WITU     A     UIRECT-tOl  IM.KK     DKIVI; 
FKOM    A    15-n.    P.    BACK-GEARED    MOTOR. 


FIG.   3. — A   12-INCH  RIP  S.\.W  WITH   \   DIRECT-COUPLED  DRIVE  FROM    A 

10-H.  P.  b.\ckh;earf:i)  motor. 

is  pres?nted  additional  examples  of  motor-drive  equipments 
for  wood-working  tools,  in  order  to  indicate  to  those  meeting 
problems  of  this  nature  what  may  be  termed  prevalent  practice. 
The  tools  illustrated  herewith  are  representative  examples 
selected  from  a  large  installation  which  the  Triumph  Electric 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  recently  fitted  up  for  electric 
power  transmission  and  motor  driving.  The  motors  are  all 
Triumph  motors  of  the  inclosed  type,  which  are  particularly 
adaptable  to  this  class  of  driving,  in  which  dust  and  shavings 
are  met  in  quantities.  A  notable  feature  of  this  interesting 
installation  is  the  conspicuous  absence  of  overhead  belts.  The 
result  is  a  beautifully  light  and  airy  shop,  which  will  be  thor- 


FIG.    4. BELTED    DRIVE   FOB   A    JIG    .S.\W    F1«)M    A    1-11.    P.    SU>W-SI*EFM> 

HOTOB. 

groups  of  light  machinery.  The  group-drive  method  of  arrang- 
ing the  machinery  was  adopted  for  the  lighter  tools,  a  grind- 
stone and  a  wood  lathe  only  being  driven  from  the  one  motor 
in  this  case^i  •    .    .-:  '-:;- 

The  next  two  engravings.  Figs.  2  and  3,  as  well  as  the  ceil- 
ing motor  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  present  examples  of  the  use 
of  the  Triumph  Electric  Company's  back-geared  motor.  Fig.  2 
is  a  view  of  an  inclosed  floor-type,  back-geared  motor  coupled 
direct  to  a  band  resaw,  with  power  feed,  built  by  the  Frank 
Clement  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Fig.  3  illustrates  a 
similar  motor  dnect-coupled  to  a  12-in.  rip  saw.  In  the  two  lat- 
ter cases  the  gear  ratio  chosen  for  the  back  gear  on  the  motors 
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a  tabif  iriHtof  :i  l-S  in*  hf»s  per  rhiniite;  amt  in  another,  a  110- 

im  h  i-iit  was  tak«'U  wjUi  a  lubk'  tt'»Ml  of  4  im-lu's  \>vr  ininule. 
In  both  latsCs  the  work  was  rarried  very  easily  and  no  trouble 
was  met  in  any  way.  This  heavy  performant  e  was  made  with 
jio  siMcial  })!<  iHiration.s,  a  s^to-  k  arbor  and  a  slock  t  uH»'r  bein^ 
UHed,  and  also  th«'  arbor  support  was  not  set  as  »losc  to  the  cut- 
ter as  would  ordinarily  have  been  done.  Tliis  is  another  im- 
portant proof  of  the  a<hauta«e  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  the 
ii»'avy  gear-drive  foed rug  mechanism.  ..    ■  .         ■•  ,.;.. 

;>/  -    ^  :\*>THE   MACHINE   SHOP   PROBLEM.  •■  • 

:Tbe  Follow  iug  paragraphs  are  selected  from  a  paper  read 
before  the  Ameriean  Society  of  .Me<hanical  Engineers  l)y 
.Mr.   Charles   Day;  - 

Utviewing,  brb^tly.  past  <-ondilions  in  the  majority  of  shops 
—and  in  i;a«  t  many  of  to-day — we  cannot  fail  to  l)«*  impressed 
by  the  slii)shod  methods  iQ  use  on  all  hands.  Purchase  of 
e<piipm»nt  was  left  almost  invariably  to  a  purchasing  agent 
who  was  in  no  way  eonversant  with  the  recpiirennnts  of  ma- 
chines to  l>e  iioughl,  price  being  his  only  means  of  comi)ari- 
son.;  The^  fatt  that  such  A-eondilion  of  affairs  was  allowed 
to  exist  was  suffle lent  proof  that  those  in  charge  of  the  shop 
w;re  scarcely  m<»re  (apable  to  jtidge  of  the  carninu:  i)ow«'r  of 
thf   apparatus   than   he. 

Some  of  the  largest  shops  useil  a  cheap  grade  of  carbon 
sieej  for  cuiting  tools,  instead  of  the  "air-hardening"  variety 
which  would  permit  of  double  the  cutting  si)ee<l.  the  reduced 
first  cost  being  their  reason  for  this  policy,  lu  such  a  i)lant 
five  thousand  dollars  ($,'», ou(>>  invested  in  tool  steel  might 
readily  effect  a  saving  on  the  labor  bill  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  ($lii,U<ii>)  annually.  Such  an  illustration  exemplifies 
forcibly  the  ab.*5ence  of  scientific  thought  an<l  invc.miuaiion 
existing  but  a  few  years  since. 

ProJ>ably  nothing  lia?^  increased  the  possibilities  of  the 
niacJiine  sliop  to  a' greater  degree  than  the  power  crane,  and 
although  lh»'  designer  of  the  building  is  always  informed,  in 
a  general  way,  as  to  the  crane  service  that  will  be  required, 
tills  detail  is  not  usually  given  nearly  sufficient  considera- 
tion. To  properly  cover  the  floor  space  witb  power  cranes, 
jU>  ( raiu'i»,  etc.,  retpiirf^s  a  most  careful  study  of  the  location 
of  various  macliin<"s.  which,  in  turn,  necessitates  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the   work  in  view.   ■'''■'  -  ;    ' 

The  lighting  of  the  machine  shop  or  foundry  to  a  markeil 
extent  influ«^nces  the  ethciency  of  the  men,  and  the  impor- 
tan«-e  of  this  fact  is  generally  appreciated  at  this  time.  It 
is  practiraUy  impossible  to  obtain  too  much  light,  provided 
the  direct  rajs  of  the  sun  do  not  fall  on  the  work.  .As  large 
•  stablishment.*!  usually  nm  night  and  day.  a  lil)eral  amount 
of  artificial  liglit  is  also  necessary  if  the  ditTerent  shifts  are 
to  liiin  out  etjual  aiuotints  of  work.  Shojts  that  are  illu- 
minat*  d  in  a  general  way  by  arc  lamps  (as  well  as  iucan-  • 
d«'S4r«'nt  lights  for  detail  work!  .seldom  complain  of  the  inef- 
ficieii*  y   of  the   night   shift. 

The  eiricieucy  of  niudiiue  shop  equipment  shoubl  be  judged 
only  from  it.s  ability  to  produce. the  desired  result  at  a  min- 
imiiiii  cost,  and  this,  iu  turn,  is  governed  as  niuch  liy  the  in- 
formation at  the  disjMisal  of  the  operators  as  the  machines 
themselves.  lu  the  extreme  <-ase.  suth  as  a  full  autoii^tic 
screw  maijhine,  we  might  suppose  that  the  ability  of  the 
designer  would  assure  the-,  success  of  the  tool;  but  even  in 
this  case  innumerable  details  arise,  such  as  the  grinding  and 
setting  of  cutter,s,  ilie  delivery  of  stock  to  and  from  the  ma- 
chine, etc.,  which  may  or  may  not  be  ethcieully  taken  care 
of   by  the  purchaser.  "    -frw    ^'-v  '- . ,..'   f   .  ^ '. ;,  • 

Turning  to  the  other  extrem*' — an  engine  lathe  doing  a 
general  class  of  work — we  find  the  workman  confronted  by 
innumerable  problems,  governing  economical  production. 
which  he.  and  in  many  cases  his  superiors,  fail  to  recognize. 
For  example,  the  proper  ctitting  speeds  for  different  mate- 
rials and  different  cuts;  the  relative  advantage  <>f  a  heavy 
cut  anti  slow  speed,  or  a  light  cut  and  fast  speed;  and  the 
capaliililies  of  the  maeliine.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  de- 
tails. Su<  h  information  can  only  Iw^  obtained  from  experi- 
mental work  carried  on  along  scientific  lines,  and  as  long  as 


Schemes  of  ihanagement  take  no  cognizarice  of  this  data,  the 
introduction  of  modern  tool  steels,  the  motor  drive,  etc., 
will  necessarily  be  slow;  consequently  we  cannot  tliscuss  the 
merits  of  various  types  of  apparatus,  unless  conversant  with 
the  problems  of  organization  and  management.  The  absence 
of  this  knowledge  leads  many  engiueers  to  most  erroneous 
conclusions.  .'''V..:  ;.-;  "■  ^.!\"-' '^  •'/'•■;..."•;■*■■•;.  ;;^-.'-'-'-  .'  :  '-:•'  -v';  ■,' 
The  small  attention  given  to  the  cutting  tool  in  the  vast 
majority  of  shops  is  astonishing  when  we  realize  how  directly 
the  time  of  machining  is  dei)eudent  on  the  character  of  the 
steel.  We  are  all  constantly  hearing  of  phenomenal  cutting 
speeds,  etc.,  but  it  is  the  efficiency  of  the  tools  in  the  tool 
racks  that  is  a  gauge  of  their  value.  If  these  tools  are  not 
forged  and  ground  to  standard  angles  and  reground  by  a  man 
who  realizes  fully  the  care  which  must  be  exercised  in  this 
work,  the  «  hances  are  that  the  majority  of  them  will  be  but 
scarcely  belter  than  the  original  steel.  ••  :    ^   '     •. 

If  a  (iitting  tool  is  to  work  at  its  maxihium  efficiency,  the 
•  lit ting  speed  should  be  maintained  constant  for  a  given  depth 
of  cut  and  a  given  feed,  consequently  some  means  should  be 
provided  for  accelerating  the  spindle  speed  of  a  lathe  when 
the  tool  is  working  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller  diameter,  such 
as  facing  cylinder  heads,  etc.  A  lathe  of  this  character  may 
be  truly  termed  a  variable-speed  mathine.  In  the  average 
shop,  however,  there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  work  of 
this  kind,  the  majority  of  lathe  work  consisting  of  longi- 
tudinal cuts.  If  the  lathe  operates  on  but  one  class  of  work, 
the  proper  spindle  speeds  and  feeds  can  be  obtained,  which 
should  not  be  changed  as  long  as  conditions  remain  unal- 
tered. If.  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  variety  of  work  is 
hantlled  by  a  lathe,  the  tool  will  constantly  work  on  different 
diameters,  variable  speed  being  equally  as  important  in  this 
case  as  in  the  first  considered,  although  a  uniform  increase, 
as  the  work  proceeds,  would  not  be  required.  Simple  as  this 
(lassification  may  seem,  the  electrical  engineer  repeatedly 
fails  to  see  that  a  system  of  motor  driving  that  would  be 
applicable  in  one  case  utterly  fails  in  another. 

Practically  all  machine  shops  have  some  variable-speed 
tools,  and.  here  again,  it  is  the  provime  of  the  engineer  to 
determine  the  relative  imiiortance  of  the  various  factors.  A 
manufacturer  who  advertises  a  variable-speed  countershaft  or 
motor  for  machine-tool  driving  which  will  give  any  speed, 
shows  his  ignorance  of  shop  conditions  where  a  refinement 
of  this  kind  ( annot  be  used  to  advantage.  In  fact,  after  visit- 
ing practically  all  the  shops  that  have  installed  multiple- 
voltage  e<iuipment  offering  the  possibilities  of  close  speed 
regulation  and  ease  of  handling,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
piinhasers  are  not  beginning  to  realize  an  adequate  return 
on  the  investment.  A  better  illustration  could  not  be  found 
of  the  interdependence  of  management  and  equipment. 


:.':<:'>•  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 


There  l8  plenty  of  room  at  th«  top,  but  there  is  no -•levator 
In  tae  buildiug. 

"There  are  times  when  It's  safest  to  be  lonesome.        >  ;;;   •  V 

"Being  popular  takes  up  a  heap  of  time.  %    :.-  .,'..■ 

"Putting  off  an  easy  thing  makes  it  hard,  and  putttng  Off 
a  hard  one  makes  it  impossible. 

"Have  Bomethiug  to  say;  eay  It;  stop  taliilug.— Rulea  for 
a  business  conversation.  -;    •     '.-:  ■  :  .■v^'..- ,    .    ',    ' 

"The  house  ia  not  interested  In  knowing  how  you  like  your 
boss,  but  in  how  your  boss  likes  you. 

"Remember  that  when  you're  In  the  right  you  can  afford  to 
keep  your  temper,  and  that  when  you're  In  the  wrong 
you  can't  afforil  to  lose  it. 

"Enthusiasm  is  the  best  shortening  for  any  job;  it  makes 
heavy  work  light.  ■• 

'Remember  that  to-day  is  your  opportttnity,  to-morrow  some 
other  fellow's.  j    ,   ■       • 

"In  keeping  track  of  others  and  their  faults  it  is  very,  very 
Important  that  you  shouldn't  lose  sight  of  your  own." 

These  bits  are  gieaned  from  "l.cuera  rrom  a  Self- Made 
.\lir(  haul    to   His  Son."  -.•:•.      -.-    >.--• 


^, ' 
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WOODWORKING    MACHINERY. 


•   i/    e' 


I  MI'OKTANr    [)i;VKI,0|'MK.VTS    fN  JXUIVliMAL    Dl{l\  I.N«.    BY    ELECTUig 


In  ilu'  Aiiiiusi  issue  of  this  .tournal  was  pf pspntpd  (pagos 
294  to  290)  an  article  tiotiiin«  of  modern  methods  of  elec- 
trically driving  wood-working  tools.  As  may  be  inferred  from 
the  same,  problems  of  greater  niiignittide  and  complexity  are 
there  met  than  are  prevalent  with  iron-working-tool  practice, 
and  necessarily  they  demand  special  treatment,,    in  this  article 


oughly  appreciated  Vy  those  «w ho  have  to  do  with  belt-drive 

>S^opS,:^v 'v;A-;-.  ■  '  ^■^;^■^-^f;^'■•■^J>■••  -J^'^^•/x::^:■- 

^^l<^  first  engriaving.  Fig   iJilinstrafrB  an  Intt'rp^Ting  direct-^ 

coupled  drive  on  a  !♦  in.  fonr-head  siitkor..     This  is  an  inst.an«'!e; 
where  the  comj)ara<ively  high  speed  of  the  mot w  agrees  favor^ 
ably  with  the  driven  speed  of  the  maiLiune,;peri)tiittittg  a  direo<:. 
i-Onpling  between  the  annatiire  shaft  and  the  nia<'him's  drive.: 
The   motor  nseiJ   for  tliis  drive  is  tJie  standard    l.'.-h.p.   Uoor- 
type  Triumph   motor,  ojm  rating  at   !<<•«»  rev.  iH-rmin.       This|j 
drive  Is  unexcelled  for  ecomimy  of  space  and  tteatness.  •  *.    .   '■ 

In  this  engraving  is  also  illustrated  one  of  the  ceiling  motor 
drives,  wl^it-h  are   use<l   in  /this   iostallall<)p   for  driving  (h 
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U'^      \ 
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'      r'  .' 
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m;.  .>. — A    12  i\(  II   i:ir  swv  wiiii    \  i)ii;i:«'T^"otJ'i  i  i>  i»r;i\i    iitou  :*.'• 

:.    ...,-     .'.:.     ^  jtl-ll.    I'.    1!\(   |v-<I:aKKI»    AUlTUK.      .:-'•:;.:■;         .',    .V,-:. 


is  pres-'ntcd  additional  exaiiipleS.  ot  uiotor-drive -equipments 
for  wood-working  tools,  in  order  to  imlicale  to  those  meeting 
problems  of  this  nature  what  may  be  t<  rmed  prevalent  i)ra«  tice. 
The  tools  illustrated  heivwith  are  r  i)rtsentative  examples 
selected  from  a  large  installation  which  the  Tritim|)h  Eleetfic  •• 
Company,  Cinrinnati.  Ohio,  recently  fitted  up  for  elect rie. 
power  transmission  and  motor  driving.  The  motofs  are  all 
Triumph  motors  of  th:.'  imlose*!  type,  whicli  are  particnlarly 
,adaptal)le  10  this  class  of  drivtn?r.  -in  .vvhidi  dtist  tiad  shavings 
are  met  in  (ptantitiesJ  A  notable  featiire  of 'tuis  interesting 
installation  !>•  thf  t  onsjdiuous  absonie  of  overhead  b«>Its  The 
resiilt  ife  a  beautifully  light  and  airy  shop,,  Avhieh  will  be  ihof-:, 


Fit;."-  4.-^ti^vjKty  »«ivK  F«ft  .vy4|f':  >vMv  >^itt  jt  J-lt;  p:  «iji»vr-si4:i::n 

\yXX'-^X'^'::- :'■:,■'::  '^-  ..  ;•  ,  ;^-'-  l^EJlwfe  V ^^r^v:'"'  -'-^  ••'•;;:- -;-V  .:<■""  C'-' 

.groiips  of  H.ght  niacbinery.  lEIiit?  group-drive  tiKHhod  of  'arrang- 
ing thenracbinery  was  adopt«'d  for  the  lighi^'r  tools,  a  grind- 
stone and  a  wood  lathe  ouly  being -da-iv^u  frauit'iieoQeiMotor 
in  this fase.  /  -^  '^;-:-     -     ■..,}.'■:■_:'■  "^  ■■-■■  -^ 

The  li^xt  two  engravings*  Fig.s.  2  and  2,  as  w<-ll  as  the  eefl- 
ing  motor  illustrated  in  Fig;  1.  prost'Pt  examples  <rt";ihe  use 
of  the  Triumph  Klcciric  Compatiy's  back-geared  Tnot4»r.  Fijg.  :2 
is  a  vipw  iif  an  in<  Wised  floor-lypc.  Iia(kj;caivij  njoi«H-  rrmrpVd 
direct  to  a  band  r*'saw.  with  |»ower  .ff»e«l,  buHt  I'.v^h*'  Ftt^nik 
Cicment  Company,  of  Rocheslery  N.,  Y*.  -i^ik'.'  3  iUHKti'at*^^  al 
similar  motor  direct  coupled  to  a  12-lit  rip' saw,  Intbe  two  lal 
tex  t  ases,  lilt  gear  ratig  t.l\9&tn  Ijjr  the  ha.* i,  gear  un  'he  Ufuti^i - 
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was  such  as  to  accommodate  the  resulting  driving  speed  to 
that  required  by  the  machine.  This  is  an  excellent  feature  of 
the  back-geared  type  of  motor  in  avoiding  belt  driving. 

The  band  resaw.  Fig.  2,  is  driven  by  a  15-h.p.  motor,  which 
operates  at  1,100  rev.  per  min.,  but  delivers  from  the  back-gear 
shaft  at  350  rev.  per  min.  The  rip  saw.  Fig.  3,  is  Driven  by  a 
10-h.p.  motor,  operating  at  1,000  rev.  per  min.,  but  which  is 
back-geared  down  to  deliver  at  400  rev.  per  min.,  the  back-gear 
speeds  agreeing  in  both  cases  with  the  speeds  of  driving  of  the 
tools.. 

In  Fig.  4  there  is  shown  a  belted  individual  drive  from  a  1- 
h.p.  slow-speed  inclosed  motor  to  a  fret  or  jig  saw,  and  in  Fig. 
5  a  similar  drive  for  a  band  sawl  built 4)y  the  Frank  Clement 
Company.  The  former  motor  operates  at  1,100  rev.  per  min., 
while  the  latter  saw,  Fig.  5,  is  driven  by  a  2-h.p.  slow-speed 
motor  running  at  1,000  rev.  per  min. 

Fig.  6  illustrates  another  back-geared  motor  drive  direct- 
coupled  to  a  band  resaw,  built  by  Fay  &  Egan,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio.  The  motor  in  this  case  is  a  T^^-h.p.  inclosed  floor- 
type  motor,  which  runs  at  750  rev.  per  min.,  but  is  back-geared 
down  to  deliver  at  350  rev.  per  min. 

The  motors  used  in  this  installation  are  the  well-known  in- 
closed slow-speed,  multi-polar  motors,  with  laminated  poles, 
manufactured  by  the  Triumph  Electric  Company,  which  were 


FIG.  5. — BELTED  DBIVE  FOK  A  BAND  SAW  FBOM  A  2-H.   P.   MOTOR. 

Illustrated  and  described  on  page  361  of  our  November,  1900, 
issue.  They  are  all  fitted  with  self-oiling  bearings,  carbon 
brushes  and  are  designed  for  a  minimum  of  sparking;  the 
result  aimed  for  in  the  general  design  of  this  motor  is  to  ren- 
der It  absolutely  reliable  and  as  free  as  possible  from  repairs. 


REDUCED   CLEARANCE  IN  LOCOMOTIVE    CYLINDERS. 


'ihe  advantages  of  a  reduction  in  clearance  of  steam  engines 
are  generally  admitted.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
adapt  the  principles  of  the  Corliss  valve  motion  lor  application 
to  locomotives.  These  have  all  failed  to  attain  practical  suc- 
cess. They  have  usually  consisted  in  the  application  of  an 
entirely  new  valve  motion  with  added  complication.  Mr.  Ira 
C.  Hubbell,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Railroad 
Club,  last  month  discussed  the  effect  of  cylinder  clearance 
upon  the  quantity  of  steam  consumed  in  doing  specific  work 
and  incidentally  introduced  the  subject  of  the  new  Alfree 
valve  gear,  which  is  designed  to  eitect  the  Corliss  principle 
on  a  locomotive.  This  gear,  however,  makes  use  of  the  usual 
link  motion  and  adds  an  attachment  to  the  rocker  arms  with 
a  connection  to  the  crosshead.  In  this  respect  it  differs  rad- 
ically from  the  attempts  mentioned.  It  also  includes  an  ar- 
rangement of  a  slide  valve  which  permits  of  reducing  clear- 
ance.   An  engine  fitted  with  this  valve  gear  has  been  running 


for  two  years  and  a  number  are  now  under  construction  for^ 
several  railroads. 

This  valve  gear  stands  for  reduced  clSarance,  for  delayed 
exhaust  opening  and  closure  of  the  valves  and  for  a  combina- 
tion of  reduced  clearance  and  such  a  degree  of  compression 
as  to  reach  the  initial  pressure  for  the  clearance  uaed.  It  also 
stands  for  short,  direct  and  smooth  surface  steaijiP^  passages. 
In  his  paper  Mr.  Hubbell  insisted  that  all  clearance  is  waste 
and  that  the  ideal  condition  with  respect  to  economy  would  be 
one  in  which  there  is  no  clearance  whatever.  Upon  this  as- 
sumption he  bases  his  predictions  of  steam  consumption  and 
believes  that  the  economy  will  be  greatest  the  nearer  the  clear- 
ance approaches  to  zero.  The  editors  of  this  journal  do  not 
consider  this  opinion  correct,  but  they  believe  that  a  mechan- 
ically satisfactory  valve  gear  which  will  delay  exhaust  closure 
in  such  a  way  as  to  properly  fill  a  correct  volume  of  clearance 
is  likely  to  be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  locomotive,  especially 


FIG.     6. — DIRECT-COUPLED    DBIVE    UPON    A    BAND    BESAW, — 7^-H.    P. 

BACK-GEABED     .MOTOE. 

if  it  permits  of  reducing  clearance  from  8  and  10  down  to  2% 
per  cent. 

An  illustrated  description  of  this  valve  gear  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  near  future  in  this  journal. 


CARE    OF   COMPOUND   LOCOMOTIVES. 


In  discussing  the  care  of  compound  locomotives  before  the 
Traveling  Engineers'  Association,  among  other  things  Mr. 
A.  L.  Beardsley  said: 

"Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  some  makes  of 
ccmpound  locomotives  have  during  the  past  winter  ridden 
ever  the  road  when  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  see  the  front 
end  of  the  engine,  and  if  it  had  an  iron  cab  it  was  covered  on 
the  inside  with  frost  and  ice.  You  have  had  steam  leaks 
MOund  the  front  end  of  the  engine  so  numerous  that  you 
could  not  detect  where  they  came  from  and  which  one  was 
the  worst.  This  steam  came  from  high  and  low  pressure  pis- 
tons, valve  stems,  cylinder  heads,  cylinder  cocks,  relief  valves, 
f}  Under  cock  pipes,  etc.,  and  did  not  have  a  tendency  to  make 
the  engineer  and  fireman  friendly  to  the  compound.  This  en- 
gine on  arrival  at  the  terminal  was  put  in  a  roundhouse  that 
vvas  too  short  and  the  doors  could  not  be  closed.  The  machinist 
was  given  a  list  of  work  on  it  that  he  could  not  do  on  account 
of  these  same  steam  leaks,  the  gas  and  smoke  in  the  round- 
house and  the  fact  that  he  could  not  keep  his  hands  warm 
while  at  work.  Some  of  the  men  who  care  for  and  handle  these 
machines  lost  some  of  that  interest  in  their  work  that  is  so 
valuable  to  railway  companies.  The  repairs  on  these  large 
compounds  have  been  made  difficult  and  laborious  from  the 
fact  that  the  facilities  for  doing  the  work  are  in  some  cases 
limited  and  the  roundhouses  are  inadequate." 


-l- 
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NEW  LCX:OMOTIVE  SHOPS  AT  TOPEKA. 


Atchison,  Topeka.  &  Santa  Fe  Railwattj. 


II. 

The  previous  article  on  this  subject  appeared  on  page  321 

of  the  September  number. 


Before  passing  to  the  other  features  of  thjs  plant  several 
illustrations  should  be  presented.  One  of  these  shows  the 
construction  of  the  roof  trusses  in  the  locomotive  shop.  These 
are  spaced  at  25  ft.  centers  with  a  span  of  74  ft.  3  ins.  from 
center  to  center  of  posts.  The  steel  work  is  heavy  and  is 
roofed  with  Ludowici  tiling,  as  are  also  the  saw-toothed  por- 
tions over  the  side,  or  machinery,  bays.  The  engraving  of  the 
truss  shows  the  depth  of  the  crane  girders,  the  manner^f  sup- 
porting them  and  their  height  from  the  floor  level. 

Another  engraving  shows  sections  of  the  locomotive  pits, 
which  have  already  been  referred  to.  These  are  built  of  con- 
crete, as  are  all  the  foundations  of  the  buildings,  the  machinery 


foundations  and  the  ducts  for  the  distributing  system  of  hot 
air  for  heating  and  ventilating  the  building.  One  of  the 
photographs  shows  a  portion  of  a  main  duct  and  its  connec- 
tion to  the  fan  room.  This  construction  employed  temporary 
wooden  forms  over  which  the  concrete  was  built. 

Steam,  exhaust  or  live,  is  brought  from  the  power-house  to 
four  Sturtevant  fans,  each  10  ft.  in  diameter  by  5  ft.  wide  and 
of  the  three-quarter  housed  pattern.  These  are  located  out- 
side of  the  main  building  in  four  fan-houses,  shown  on  the 
ground  plan.  Each  heater  is  capable  of  discharging  72,000 
cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute  at  a  speed  of  about  165  rev.  per  min. 
For  the  heating  engines  steam  at  150  lbs.  pressure  is  supplied. 
Each  heater  has  9,000  linear  feet  of  1-in.  pipe,  and  discharges 
into  the  underground  ducts.  The  following  figures  represent 
the  heating  problem:     , . 


Cubic   contents 5,400,000  cu.  ft 

Glass  surface   . . .  *. 88.000  sq.  ft. 

Brick   surface    49,000  sq.  ft. 

Tile  surface 130.000  sq.  ft. 


St  c^ ion  af  £na  and 
Mietmry  btfiretn  Otains. 


SECTIONS    OF    PITS 


ONE  OF  THE  LAVATORIES. 

NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOPS  AT  TOPEKA— ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  &  SANTE  FE  RAILWAY. 
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was  such  as  to  accommodate  the  resulting  driving  speed  to 
that  required  by  the  machine.  This  is  an  excellent  feature  of 
the  hack-geared  type  of  motor  in  avoiding  belt  driving. 

The  hand  resaw,  Fin.  2,  is  «lriven  by  a  15-h.p.  motor,  which 
operaiCH  at  ].1"K»  rev.  per  min..  but  delivers  from  the  back-gear 
shaft  at  35()  reV;  per  min.  The  rip  saw,  Fig.  .i.  is  tiriven  by  a 
1<>-Ii,p.  motor,  operating  ^t  1,000  rev.  per  min.,  I)ut  which  is 
hack-geared  down  to  deliver  at  4(it>  rev.  por  min..  the  back-gear 
speeds  agreeing  iu  both  casgi*  with  the  speeds  of  driving  of  the 
,tools..  ■-  •   •':•■•:■. '^.:  ••■;'■-■':■'•,.-  ^ ;  -'..,^- •■--■••■••  ■  ■.-. 

/in  Fig.  4  there  is  shown  a  belted  individual  drive  from  a  1- 
h.p.  slow-speed  inclosed  motor  to  a  fret  or  jig  saw.  and  in  Fig. 
a  a  similar  drive  for  a  band  saw.  l»uilt  by  the  Frank  Clement 
Company.  The  former  motor  operates  at  1,100  rev.  per  min.. 
while  the  latter  saw,  FiR,  5.  Is  driven  by  a  L*  h.p.  slow-speed 
motor  running  at  l.OOO  rev.  per  min.     .,, .  , 

Fig.  t",  I  illustrates  another  back-geared  motor  drive  direct- 
( «)upicd  to  a  band  resaw,  built  i)y  Fay  &  Egau.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  motor  in  this  case  is  a  T'l.-h.p.  inclosed  floor- 
type  motor,  which  runs  at  750  rev.  per  min.,  but  is  back-geared 
down  to  deliver  at  .'i'lO  rev.  per  min. 

The  motors  used  in  this  installation  are  the  well-known  in- 
closed slow-speed,  multi-polar  motors,  with  laminated  poles, 
manufactured  by  the  Triumph  Electric  Company,  which  were 
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.     FlM/ 6,^BKLT*:i>  DBlVE  J-OB  A  UAtNh  S.iW  FROM   A  2-n.   V.  MOTOR. 

Jlhist rated  and  described  on  page  ZCA  of  our  November,  1900. 
issue.  They  are  all  fitted  with  sef foiling  bearings,  carbon 
brushes  and  are  designed  for  a  minimum  of  sparking;  the 
result  ainied  for  in  the  general  design  of  this  motor  is  to  ren- 
der It  absolutely  reliable  and  as  free  as  possible  from  repairs. 


■■■:    ■•:'■■:   ■£•'• 


REDUCED   CLEAR    NCE  IN   LOCOMOTIVE    CYLINDERS. 


i  \ 


'iJie  advantages  of  a  reduction  in  <'learance  of  steani  engines 
are : generally  admitted.  Slany  attempts  have  been  made  to 
a«iapt  the  principles  of  the  Corliss  valve  motion  lor  application 
to  locomotives.  'I  he.wte  have,  all  laileil  to  attain  practical  suc- 
••t's.s.  Tliey  have  usuaJly  consistf<l  in  the  apj»lication  of  an 
♦■ntti-ely  new  valve  motion  with  added  complication.  .Mr.  Ira 
fj..  Hnbbell.  in  a  jiaper  read  before  the  XeW  York  Railroad 
i-CIulK.  la.<!t  mouth  discuss«'il  the  efEe<rt  of  cylinder  clearance 
upon  the  quantity  of  steam  consumed  in  doing  specific  work 
arnl  incideiitsjlly  introduced  the  subject  of  the  new  .Alfree 
valve  gear,  whji^h  is  designed  to  euect  the  Corliss  principle 
on  a  locomotive;  This  gear,  however,  makes  use  of  tlie  usual 
link  niofion  and  adds  an  attachment  to  tlie  rocker  arms  with 
a  connection  to  the  <rtisshead.  In  this  respect  it  differs  rad- 
ically from  the  attempts  mentioned.  It  also  in«ludes  an  ar- 
rangement of  a  slide  valve  which  permits  of  reducing  clear- 
ance.   An  engine  fitted  with  this  valve  gear  has  been  running 


for  two  years  and  a  ntimber  are  now  under  construction  for 
several   railroads.  ;■.•■:;    v-  vi'  •*-'-  :-->:;.'^^.  ' 

This  valve  gear  stands  for  reduced  clearance,  for  delayed 
e.xhaust  opening  and  closure  of  the  valves  and  for  a  combina- 
tion of  reduced  clearance  and  such  a  degree  of  compression 
as  to  reach  the  initial  pressure  for  the  clearance  used.  It  also 
stands  for  short,  direct  and  smooth  surface  steam  passages. 
In  his  paper  .Mr.  Hubbell  insisted  that  all  clearance  is  waste 
and  that  the  ideal  condiiion  with  respect  to  economy  would  be 
one  in  which  there  is  no  clearance  wdatever.  Upon  this  as- 
sumption he  bases  his  predictions  of  steam  consumption  and 
believes  that  the  economy  will  be  greatest  the  nearer  the  clear- 
ance approaches  to  zero.  The  editors  of  this  journal  do  not 
consider  this  opinion  correct,  but  they  believe  that  a  mechan- 
ically satisfactory  valve  gear  which  will  delay  exhaust  closure 
in  such  a  way  as  to  properly  fill  a  correct  volume  of  clearance 
is  likely  to  be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  locomotive,  especially 


:^'Ki;..  6.-— uiRt:('T-<oL"i*ij-:r»   ouivk   uit)N   a  bano   resaw, — IVs-u.   F,  :.  • .   • 

■;  ;:v  .  '■■■>.■■         .        .'  .     K.\CK-*.t:\Ri:u    motimj.      ;  v^  ^Vv      ".•'■■>';•■••-■•    ■■' 

■  if  it  permits  of  reducing  clearance  from  8  and  10  down  to  2% 
per  cent. 

An   illustrated   description   of  this  valve  gear  will   be  pre-      ;■:' 
sented   in   the  near  future  in  this  journal.  •:'  . 


CARE    OF    COMPOUND    LOCOMOTIVES. 


In  discussing  the  care  of  compound  locomotives  before  the 
Traveling  l':ngineers'  A.ssociation.  among  other  things  Mr. 
A.  L.  Beardsley  said:      .~   ■        .--,.-.  -       ...  . 

'Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  witli  some  makes  of 
ccmpound  locomotives  have  during  the  past  winter  ridden 
c\er  the  road  when  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  see  the  front 
end  of  the  engine,  and  if  it  had  an  iron  cab  it  was  covered  on 
the  inside  with  frost  and  ice.  You  have  had  steam  leaks 
:tipund  the  front  end  of  the  engine  so  numerous  that  you 
could  not  detect  where  they  came  from  and  which  one  wa.= 
the  worst.  This  steam  came  from  high  and  low  pressure  pis- 
tons, valve  stems,  cylinder  heads,  cylinder  cocks,  relief  valves, 
f  J  Under  cock  pipes,  etc..  and  did  not  have  a  tendency  to  make 
t!u  engineer  ami  Hrenian  friendly  to  the  ion)pound.  This  en- 
gine on  arrival  at  the  terminal  w^as  put  in  a  roundhouse  that 
vas  too  short  and  the  doors  could  not  be  closed.  The  machinist 
was  given  a  list  of  work  on  it  that  he  could  not  do  on  account 
'<f  these  same  steam  leaks,  the  gas  and  smoke  in  the  round- 
house and  the  fact  that  he  could  not  keep  his  hands  warnj 
while  at  work.  Some  of  the  men  who  care  for  and  handle  these 
ina^hiiies  lo.^t  some  of  that  interest  in  their  work  that  is  so 
valuai)le  to  railway  companies.  The  'repairs  on  these  large 
(cmipounds  have  been  made  difficult  and  laborious  from  the 
fact  that  the  facilities  for  doing  the  work  are  in  some  cases 
limited  and  the  roundhouses  are  inadequate."    .V",;-     •'■■:•■;.;;":. 
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NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOPS  AT  TOPEKA. 


y  r;- ■.../' vVAttliisctx.  TopKK A  &  Santa  Fe  Rait.wat^'.-.^^ 


'''./\    The  previous  article  on  this  subject   appeared  on  page  321;. 
^'V^bf  the  September  number.  .....  ,   ..    .    • 


'  :.  Before  passing  to  the  other  features  of  this  plant  several 
illustrations  should  be  presented.  One  of  these  shows  the 
lonstruction  of  the  roof  trusses  in  the  locomotive  shop.  These 
are  spaced  at  2.")  ft.  centers  with  a  span  of  74  ft.  3  ins.  from 

;  renter  to  center  of  posts.  The  steel  work  is  heavy  and  is 
roofed  with  Lndowici  tiling,  as  are  also  the  saw-toothed  por- 
lioii.s  over  the  side,  or  machinery,  bays.  The  engraving  of  the 
truss  shows  the  depth  of  the  crane  girders,  the  manner  of  sup- 
iporting  them  and  their  height  from  the  floor  level.  ";        ^  ■ 

Another  engraving  shows  sections  of  the  locomotive  pits;; 
which  have  already  been  referred  to.  These  are  built  of  oon'V 
vrete.  as  are  all  the  foundations  of  the  buildings,  the  machinery; 


foundations  and  the  ducts  for  the.  distributing  system  of  hot 
air  for  heating  and  ventilating  the  building.  One  of  the 
photographs  shows  a  portion  of  a  main  duct  and  its  connec- 
tion to  the  fan  room.  This  construction  employed. temporary 
wooden  forms  over  which  the  concrete  was  built.      -      ■  ^  '  ' 

:  Steam,  exhaust  or  live,  is  brought  from  th^  power-house  to 
four  Sturtevant  fans,  each  10  ft.  in  diameter  by  ".  ft.  witie  and 
of  the  three-quarter  housed  pattern.  These  are  loiated  out- 
side of  the  main  building  in  four  fan-houses,  shown  on  the 
ground  plan.  Each  heater  is  capable  of  discharging  72,000 
cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute  at  a  speed  of  about  165  rev.  per  rain. 
For  the  heating  engines  steam  at  150  lbs.  pressure  is  supplied. 
Each  heater  has  9.000  linear  feet  of  1-in.  pipe,  and  discharges 
into  the  underground  ducts.  The  following  figures  represent 
the  heating  problem:  ■  •'x:'^.  :  r^;-'./:/   .  .•,  .^;::  ;-•:-•".••  -:.:"-' 


.  •■' '.' 


Cubic   contents 
Glass  surface    . 
Brick   surface 
Tile  surface    .. 


>    i.   •^•-f'»  •   ••^.••-•-fc.**'*. - 


>'•-*  "*:*■•  * 


5.400,000  cu.  ft.     ; 

SS.OOii  sq.   ft.   ■.;■ 

^:l    4:1.000  sq.  ft.  ■■''- 

:    l»0,00o  sq.  fL-r. 
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A  It  was  assumed  that  the  air  would  change  once  every  hour, 

and  the  plan  was  intended  to  heat  5,400,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per 
hour  from  10  below  to  60  above  zero,  as  a  maximum  capacity. 
In  the  large  interior  view  of  the  shop  one  of  the  hot-air  outlets 
is  shown  against  one  of  the  main  columns  at  the  left  of  the 
engraving  at  the  foot  of  page  320.  These  outlets  are  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  and  have  swinging  dampers.  At  present  the 
heaters  are  arranged  to  take  air  from  the  building,  but  by 
constructing  partitions  across  the  fan-houses  outside  air  may 
be  taken  to  the  heaters. 

An  excellent  idea  of  the  good  natural  lighting  obtained  with 
the  saw-tooth  form  of  roof  construction  is  indicated  by  the 
small  engraving  of  a  portix)n  of  the  balcony  of  the  shop  which 
is  occupied  by  the  tin  shop,  bolt,  brass  and  other  light  machin- 
ery. The  light  is  diffused  and  there  are  no  dark  corners.  In 
entering  this  building  this  is  one  of  its  most  striking  features. 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  400  by  100  ft.  The  engravings  show 
its  exterior  appearance  and  also  the  character  of  the  steel 
roof-trusses,  which  are  necessarily  heavy,  and  span  the  entire 
shop,  100  ft.  This  building  has  brick  walls  at  the  sides  and  at 
the  ends  up  to  the  window  tops.  The  remainder  of  the  ends 
are  of  galvanized  iron.  Ventilation  is  had  through  a  monitor 
extending  the  full  length  of  the  roof,  and  there  is  no  other 
provision  for  taking  away  the  smoke  from  the  forges.  This 
shop  has  three  90-h.p.  steam  boilers  over  furnaces,  and  a  fourth 
will  soon  be  installed.    These  furnish  steam  for  the  steam  ham- 


THE    TRAVELING    ENGINEERS'    ASSOaATION. 
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BLACKSMITH    SHOP. 

mers,  which  will  be  enumerated  in  another  article.     Because 
of  the  heavy  roof  construction  the  floor  space  of  this  building 
;i     is  entirely  free  from  posts  and  is  all  available  as  working  on 
machinery  space. 

Two  76  by  26  ft.  lavatories  are  provided  for  the  locomotive 
shops,  located  as  shown  in  the  plan  on  page  320,  each  contain- 
ing in  one  end  26  closets  and  9  urinals,  in  a  room  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  brick  wall.  The  rest  of  the 
space  is  about  evenly  divided  between  the  wash  sinks  and 
lockers.  Wood  is  used  for  the  lockers,  except  the  doors,  which 
are  of  expanded  metal.  The  lockers  are  in  two  tiers,  each 
locker  having  a  floor  space  of  12  by  14  ins.  The  arrangement  as 
to  spacing  is  shown  in  the  plan  view.  One  of  these  buildings 
is  seen  at  the  right  of  the  engraving  showing  the  blacksmith 
shop  and  power-house.  They  are  of  brick,  with  wooden  trusses 
and  Lodowici  tile  roofs. 


An  idea  of  the  enormous  traffic  of  the  street  railways  In 
New  York  City  was  recently  presented  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Vreeland 
before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  in  the  following  remarks: 
"If  you  will  take  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  re- 
port on  the  steam  railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
of  last  year,  with  all  their  tremendous  local  service  and  their 
expenditures  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  terminal 
facilities  to  handle  it,  and  then  stop  to  consider  that  all  of 
those  railroads  combined— 225,000  miles  in  the  United  States 
plus  the  Canada  lines — did  not  move  as  many  passengers  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  as  were  moved  on  the  Island  of  Man- 
hattan and  in  the  Bronx,  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  com- 
parison of  conditions.  In  Greater  New  York  last  year — and  I 
am  talking  only  of  cash  fares,  not  transfers — nearly  twice  as 
many  people  were  moved  as  were  moved  by  the  total  steam 
railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  and  Canada— more  than 
one  thousand,  million— of  which  number  over  700,000,000  were 
moved  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx." 


Several  good  papers  were  presented  at  the  convention  held 
last  month  in  Chicago.  The  committee  reports  were  concise 
and  to  the  point.  They  give  evidence  of  efforts  to  conscien- 
tiously reflect  the  opinions  of  members  on  all  of  the  subjects 
treated. 

Opinions  with  reference  to  the  brick  arch  in  locomotive  fire- 
boxes indicate  the  value  of  arches  in  soft  coal  locomotives  as 
a  source  of  economy.  Arches  are  also  beneficial  in  reducing 
black  smoke.  Where  water  is  good  there  is  no  serious  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  arches,  but  where  it  is  bad  and  much 
boiler  work  is  required  at  terminals  the  advantages  are  offset 
by  the  expense  and  delays  due  to  their  presence  in  the  fire- 
boxes. The  committee  concludes  that  "taken  from  a  stand- 
point of  economy  in  dollars  and  cents,  on  shallow  and  wide 
firebox  engines,  the  arch  is  not  a  benefit,  except  where  work 
can  be  done  properly  and  conditions  will  warrant  its  use." 
This  report  states  that  several  roads  are  conducting  experi- 
ments to  determine  whether  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  or 
against  brick  arches. 

Care  and  methods  of  handling  compound  locomotives  was  the 
subject  of  an  admirable  report,  the  essence  of  which  is  that 
railroad  officers  should  "Give  the  compound  a  tair  trial."  The 
paper  deals  with  the  subject  from  a  standpoint  of  economy  and 
maintenance  and  presents  simple  suggestions  which  if  carried 
out  will  render  compounds  satisfactory.  The  author  presents 
a  serious  indictment  of  the  too  common  neglect  to  provide 
suitable  roundhouse  facilities  for  caring  for  large  engines. 
The  entire  paper  should  be  read  by  every  motive  power  officer, 
whether  he  has  compounds  or  not. 

The  combined  straight  air  and  automatic  engine  and  tender 
brake  was  supported  by  a  strong  paper  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Roesch, 
who  wound  up  by  saying:  "I  feel  that  we  are  fully  justified 
in  giving  it  our  unqualified  approval  and  recommending  its 
adoption  on  all  freight  and  switch  engines."  A  close  personal 
study  of  the  causes  of  break-in-twos  where  long  trains  are 
handled  resulted  in  showing  that  78  per  cent,  were  due  to  re- 
leasing at  slow  speed.  The  present  very  heavy  locomotives 
require  retention  of  the  brakes  at  the  head  end  in  order  to 
guard  against  full  release  at  the  head  end  before  the  rear-end 
brakes  are  off.  The  surge  resulting  from  releasing  the  for- 
ward end  brakes  is  what  causes  the  trouble. 

Methods  of  lubricating  piston  rods  were  discussed  by  a  com- 
mittee. In  the  report  results  of  experiments  to  determine  the 
temperature  of  rods  improperly  lubricated  were  given,  show- 
ing temperatures  as  high  as  320  degs.  The  committee  recom- 
mended the  use  of  engine  oil  flashing  at  from  350  to  380  degs. 
It  should  be  used  in  swab  holders,  with  a  wick  feed  from  a 
cup,  the  delivery  being  from  5  to  6  drops  per  minute  when 
using  steam  and  8  to  10  when  drifting. 

The  committee  on  "The  Traveling  Engineer's  Front  End 
Arrangement"  did  not  report  anything  positive  or  original; 
furthermore,  the  researches  by  Prof.  Goss  for  this  journal 
were  ignored. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Conger's  paper  on  water  gauge  glasses  showed 
that  these  attachments  are  necessary.  On  wide  firebox  locomo- 
tives where  there  is  but  little  room  in  the  cab  the  men  are 
afraid  of  them,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  especially  in  waters 
which  are  liable  to  foam,  they  give  a  safer  indication  of  the 
water  level  than  gauge  cocks.  Mr.  Conger  recommends  the 
renewal  of  the  glasses  every  thirty  days  on  locomotives  carry- 
ing over  180  lbs.  of  steam.  He  also  recommends  protective 
cages  and  speaks  favorably  of  the  "Refiex"  glass. 


A  new  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Chicago  Pneumatic 
Tool  Company,  which  is  devoted  to  a  complete  line  of  pneu- 
matic  tools  for  stone  cutting  and  drilling.  One  of  the  special 
features  is  the  Chicago  Plug  Drill,  a  new  device  just  placed  on 
the  market.  This  is  a  hammer  weighing  but  i8  lbs.,  and  with 
it  60  plug  holes  %  x  3  ins.  were  drilled  in  60  minutes,  20  holes 
having  been  drilled  with  one  sharpening  of  the  drill.  The 
circular  also  illustrates  other  stonecutters'  hammers. 
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,.^  It  was  assumed  that  the  air  would  change  once  every  hour, 
and  the  jtlan  was  intended  to  heat  r).4<tf».(MMi  ( u.  ft.  of  air  per 
hour  from  lo  l)elow  to  tl(t  above  zero,  as  a  maximum  capacity. 
In  the  large  interior  view  of  the  shop  one  of  the  hot-air  outlets 
is  shown  against  one  of  the  main  columns  at  the  left  of  the 
engraving  at  the  foot  of  page  ."JJO.  These  outlets  are  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  and  have  swinging  dampers.  At  present  the 
beaters  are  arranged  to  talve  air  from  the  building,  but  by 
constructing  partitions  across  the  fan-houses  outside  air  may 
be  taken  to  the  heaters. 

An  excellent  idea  of  the  good  iiatural  lighting  obtained  with 
tln>  saw-tooth  form  of  roof  construction  is  indicated  by  the 
small  engraving  of  a  portion  df  the  balcony  of  the  shop  which 
is  occupied  by  the  tin  shop,  bolt,  brass  and  other  light  machin- 
ery. The  light  is  diffused  and  there  are  no  dark  corners.  In 
entering  this  building  this  is  one  of  its  most  striking  features. 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  400  by  100  ft.  The  engravings  show 
its  exterior  appearance  and  also  the  character  of  the  steel 
roof-trusses,  which  are  necessarily  heavy,  and  span  the  entire 
shop,  100  ft.  This  building  has  brick  walls  at  the  sides  and  at 
the  ends  up  to  the  window  tops.  The  remainder  of  the  ends 
are  of  galvanized  iron.  Ventilation  is  had  through  a  monitor: 
extending  the  full  length  of  the  roof,  and  there  is  no  other 
|)rovision  for  taking  away  the  smoke  from  the  forges.  This 
shop  has  three  00-h.p.  steam  boilors  over  ftirnaces,  and  a  fourth 
will  soon  l)e  installed.    Those  furnish  st<>am  for  the  steam  ham- 
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mers,  which  will  Iw  enumerated  in  another  article.  Hecause 
of  the  heavy  roof  construction  the  floor  space  of  this  building 
is  entirely  free  from  posts  and  is  all  available  as  working  on 
machinery  space. 

Two  7«)  by  2»>  ft.  lavatories  are  provided  for  the  locomotive 
shops,  located  as  shown  in  the  plan  on  page  320,  each  contain- 
ing in  one  end  2fi  closets  and  !<  urinals,  in  a  room  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  brick  wall.  The  rest  of  the 
space  is  about  evenly  divided  between  the  wash  sinks  and 
lockers.  Wood  is  used  for  ih<*  lockers,  except  the  doors,  which 
are  of  expanded  metal.  Tlie  lockers  are  in  two  tiers,  each 
locker  having  a  floor  space  of  12  by  14  ins.  The  arrangement  as 
to  spacing  is  shown  in  the  plan  view.  One  of  these  buildings 
is  seen  at  the  right  of  the  engraving  showing  the  blacksmith 
shop  and  power-house.  They  arc  of  brick,  with  wooden  trusses 
and  Lodowici  tile  roofs.  .  ^;  .    ;    v':..':  ;.■ -V*" -^  ;-y=;-'v":  ;  •:^" 


An  idea  of  the  enormous  traffic  of  the  street  railways  in 
New  York  City  was  recently  presented  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Vrecland 
before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  in  the  following  remarks: 
-If  you  will  take  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  re- 
port on  the  steam  railroads  ol"  the  United  States  and  Canada 
of  last  year,  with  all  their  tremendous  local  service  and  their 
expenditures  of  htindreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  terminal 
facilities  to  handle  it.  and  then  stop  to  consider  that  all  of 
those  railroads  combined— 22r),0tMi  miles  in  the  United  States 
plus  the  Canada  lines — did  not  move  as  many  passengers  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  as  were  move<l  on  the  Island  of  Man- 
hattan and  in  the  Bronx,  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  com- 
parison of  conditions.  In  Greater  New  York  last  year — and  I 
am  talking  only  of  cash  fares,  not  transfers — nearly  twice  aa 
many  people  were  moved  as  were  moved  by  the  total  steam 
railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  and  Canada— more  than 
one  thousand  million — of  which  number  over  ?700,000,000  were 
moved  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  ironx/',  ::;.;; 


Several  good  papers  were  presented  at  the  con  vent  iotj  held    . 
last   month  in  Chicago.     The  committee  reports  were  concise 
and  to  the  point.     They  give  evidence  of  efforts  to  t-onscien- 
tiou.sly  reflect  the  opinions  of  members  on  all  of  the  subjects 
treated. 

Opinions  with  reference  to  the  brick  arch  in  Iwomotive  fire*-- 
boxes  indicate  the  value  of  arches  in  soft  coal  locomotives  as 
a  source  of  economy.     Anhes  are  also  beneficial  in  reduting  ■ 
black  smoke.     Where  water  is  good  there  is  no  serious  diffi- 
culty  in   niainiaiuing  arches,   but    where   it    is  bad  and   much 
boiler  work  is  reQuired  at  terminals  the  ativantages  are  offset 
by  the  expense  and  delays  due  to  their  presence  in  the  fire- 
boxes.    The  committee  (ondudes   that   "taken    from   a   stand- 
point of  economy  in  dollars  and  cents,  on  shallow  and  wide 
firebox  engines,  the  arch  is  not  a  benefit,  except  where  work 
(an   be  done  properly   and   conditions   will    warrant    its   use." 
This  report   states  that   several   roads  are  conducting  experi- 
ments  to   determine   wbether   the   balaace   is- ia  favor  of  or  ■• 
against  brick  arches.  ■;  ^^    ":    ':,•':■""•    •-■"-":. 

.Care  and  methods  of  liandling-«-ompound  locomotives  was  the  . 
subject  of  an  admirable  report,  the  essence -of  whi«h  is  that 
railroad  ofliicrs  should   '('rivc^the  compound  a  lair  trial."    The 
paper  deals  with  the  sulijc<  i  from  a  siaiuipoint  of  economy  and 
maintenance  and  presents  simple  suggestions  whi<-h  if  carried 
out  will  render  compounds  satisfactory.     The  author  presents 
a   serious  indictment   of   the   too  common    neglect    to   provide  ir 
suitable    roundhouse   facilities    for    caring    for    large    engines.': 
The  entire  i)aper  should  be  read  by  every  motive  power  officer, 
whether  he  has  com|)ounds  or  not.  r>^\' 

The  combined  straight  air  and  automatic  engine  and  tender 
hiake  was  supported  by  a  strong  pa})er  by  Mr.  F.  I',  lloesch, 
who  wound  up  by  saying:  "l  Jeel  that  we  are  fully  justified 
in  giving  it  our  unqualified  approval  and  recommending  its  ; 
adoption  on  all  freight  and  switch  engines."  A  close  |)ersonal 
study  of  the  causes  of  break-in-twos  where  long  trains  are 
liandled  resulted  in  showing  that  78  per  cent,  were  dtie  to  re- 
leasing at  slow  speed.  The  present  very  heavy  locomotives 
I equire  retention  of  the  brakes  at  the  head  end  in  order  to 
guard  against  full  release  at  the  liead  end  before  the  rear-end  - 
brakes  are  off.  The  surge  resulting  from  releasing  the  for- 
ward end  brakes  is  what  causes  the  trouble. 

Methods  of  liifcricating  piston  rods  were  discussed  by  a  com- 
mittee. In  the  reH'ort  results  of  experiments  to  determine  the 
temperature  of  rods  improperly  lubricated  were  given,  show- 
ing temperatures  as  high  as  n2o  degs.  The  committee  recom- 
mended the  use  of  engine  oil  flashing  at  from  .loO  to  .380  degs. 
It  should  be  used  in  swab  holders,  with  a  wick  feed  from  «'- 
cup,  the  delivery  l>einK  from  .">  to  6  drops  per  minute  when  '■ 
using  steam  and  S  to  Hi  when  drifting. 

The   committee   on   "The   Traveling   Engineer's   Front    End 
Arrangement"  did  not   re|)ort   anything  positive  or  original;    : 
furthermore,   the  researches   by   Prof.  Goss  for   this  journal 
;were  ignored.  '  - 

Mr.  C.  B.  Congers  paper  on  water  gauge  glasses  showed 
that  these  attachments  are  necessary.  On  wide  firel»ox  locomo- 
tives where  there  is  but  little  room  in  the  cal>  the  men  are 
afraid  of  them,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  especially  in  waters 
which  are  liable  to  foam,  they  give  a  safer  indie  atiorf^  of  the 
water  level  than  gauge  cocks.  Mr.  Conger  recommends  the 
renewal  of  the  glasses  every  thirty  days  on  locomotives  carry- 
ing over  180  lbs.  of  steam.  He  also  recommends  protective 
cages  and  speaks  favorably  of  the  "Reflex"  glass.  ..     .  ..' 


.^•H^ 
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'A  new  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Chicago  Pneumatic 
Tool  Company,  which  is  devoted  to  a  complete  line  of  pneu- 
matic tools  for  stone  cutting  and  drilling.  One  of  the  special 
features  is  the  Chicago  Plug  Drill,  a  new  device  just  placed  on 
the  market.  This  is  a  hammer  weighing  but  jS  lbs.,  and  with 
it  CO  plug  holes  •)>.  x  3  ins.  were  drilled  in  GO  minutes,  20  holes 
having  been  drilled  with  one  sharpening  of  the  drill.  The 
circular  also  illustrates  other  stonecutters'  hajnmers,>.  '  .  ■;  j 
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motor  supporting  bracket  with  a  yoke  by  means  of  which  the 
drill  is  suspended  on  the  hook  of  the  traveling  crane.    The 


Recknt  Pkactice  in  the  Application  of  Electric  Driving  to 

Dbillino    Machinery. 


In  continuation  of  the  interesting  examples  of  motor  driving 
applications  to  drilling  machines,  which  were  presented  on 
pages  340-342  of  the  September  issue,  we  are  pleased  to  be  able 
to  herewith  illustrate  some  very  interesting  motor  arrange- 
ments for  driving  radial  and  special  drills,  and  also  two 
interesting  methods  of  mounting  constant-speed  motor-drives 
for  using  in  connection  with  cone  pulleys  for  speed  changes. 
The  latter  <ases  are  of  interest  to  those  who  have  to  meet  the 
problems  of  applying  motors  to  old  tools  and  cannot  make  use 
of  the  mechanical  or  electrical  methods  of  obtaining  variable 
speeds  for  the  drive — a  condition  that  is  very  frequently  met  in 
ordinary  shop  conditions.  The  following  two  examples  of 
motor  applications  to  special  types  of  drilling  machines  are 
also  of  particular  interest. 

The  first  example  is  a  special  portable  radial  drill  that 
well  illustrates  the  advantages  of  the  individual  motor  drive 
in  the  case  of  portable  machine  tools.  This  tool  is  a  5 
ft.  portable  universal  radial  drill,  which  was  recently  built 
by  Roos  &  Mill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  use  in  the  shops  of 
the  Bullock  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  It  was  designed 
especially  for  drilling  and  counterboring  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal holes  in  electric  motor  yokes  of  from  6  to  15  feet  inside 
diameter. 

To  perform  the  work,  the  machine  is  lifted  by  a  crane  and 
placed  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  motor  yoke  and  rigidly 
clamped  at  the  base  to  the  Tslotted  floor  plate,  to  which  the  yoke 
is  also  bolted  fast.  The  center  line  of  the  spindle  in  its  hori- 
zontal position  runs  exactly  through  the  center  of  the  column 
and  all  horizontal  holes  drilled  in  concentric  surfaces  will 
therefore  be  drilled  in  line  with  the  center. 

The  spindle  has  a  positive  feed  with  four  changes,  has  a 


compact  geared  drive  upon  a  special  wall  reamer  awd  drill 
baush  machine  tool  company. 

quick  return  arrangoment  and  is  back-geared  direct  from  the 
spindle-driving  gear.     The  back-gear  can  be  thrown  in  and  out 
when  the  machine  is  running. 
The  column  is  provided  at  the  top,  In  connection  with  the 


NOVEL    DIRECT-GEARED    DRIVE     (BULLOCK     MOTOK)     IPON     A    SPECIAL 
PORTABLE   RADIAL   DRILL. — BOOS    &    MILL. 

motor,  which  is  one  of  the  standard  type-N  Bullock  motors, 

is   arranged    in    a   horizontal    position    upon    the    supporting 

bracket,  from  which  it  drives  the  spindle 
mechanism  through   reduction  gearing. 

The  engraving  at  the  left  illustrates 
an  interesting  motor  drive  upon  an  8-ft. 
wall  reamer  and  drill,  built  by  the  Baush 
Machine  Tool  Company,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  which  is  particularly  adapted  to 
bridge  and  boiler  shop  work.  The  con- 
venience of  an  individual  drive,  applied 
as  in  this  instance,  cannot  be  better  ex- 
pressed than  by  reference  to  the  illustra- 
tion. ,  ,-\jf\ 
The  arm  of  this  drill  is  made  in  two 
gates,  each  4  ft.  long,  the  extreme  distance 
to  which  the  spindle  will  drill  being  238 
ins.  The  saddle  has  a  vertical  adjustment 
of  54  ins.  and  the  spindle  has  a  traverse 
in  the  saddle  of  20  ins. 

The  motor,  which  is  a  2-h.p.  constant- 
speed  direct-current  Westinghouse  motor 
operating  at  1,200  revolutions  per  minute, 
is,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving, 
mounted  upon  a  small  bracket  at  the  top 
of  the  upright  from  which  it  drives  the 
spindle  through  a  bevel  reduction  gear- 
ing,   and    also    operates    the    elevating 

mechanism  for  the  entire  arm.     The     commendable     features 

of  this  arrangement  speak  for  themselves. 
One  of  the  tools  illustrated  below  is  the  new  improved  5-ft. 

radial  drill,  with  mechanical  variable-speed  drive,  built  by  the 
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American  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  It  is  equipped  with 
a  constant-speed  motor  drive,  but  a  range  of  four  different 
speeds  is  furnished  by  the  speed  box,  beneath  the  mo);or.  This 
device  is  operated  by  friction  clutches  by  means  of  the  handles 
shown  in  front  of  the  box,  which  are  arranged  so  thW^^  no  con- 
flicting clutches  can  be  thrown  in  gear  at  the  same  tim^. 

The  arrangement  of  the  motor  drive  in  this  case  is^ery  in- 
teresting. A  special  supporting  bracket  is  ingeniously  avoided 
by  mounting  the  motor  upon  the  top  of  the  speed  box,  which  is 
provided  with  projecting  lugs  to  carry  the  motor's  feet.  The 
motor  drives  the  upper  shaft  of  the  speed  box  by  gearing,  which 
gears  are  neatly  protected  by  a  cast-iron  guard.  The  motor 
used  in  this  case  is  a  three-phase  induction  motor,  built  by 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  It  necessarily 
operates  at  constant-speed  so  that  the  use  of  the  speed  box  is 
in  this  case  particularly  necessary.  ..V: 

The  arrangement  of  this  speed  box  on  the 
"American"  radial  is  such,  however,  that  the 
motor  can  be  set  down  alongside  of  it,  or  on  the 
floor,  and  drive  by  means  of  a  chain  or  gear- 
ing. This  method  of  driving  through  a  speed 
box  has,  indeed,  many  important  advantages. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  special 
features  which  this  tool  has  incorporated  in  its 
design,  may  be  mentioned  the  drill  speed  index 
plate,  located  on  the  motor,  which  indicates  the 
proper  arrangements  of  speed  box  levers  for  all 
sizes  of  drills,  and  in  cast  iron  or  steel,  with  the 
spindle  back-gear  in  and  out.  >.,.  ^  .-^^ ^  jv  .  ,   i^ 

The  accompanying  engravings  on  this  page 
illustrate  three  important  examples  from  the 
adopted  methods  of  motor  applications  which 
the  Bickford  Drill  and  Tool  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  are  using  for  electric  drives  upon 
their  radial  drills.  This  company  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience with,  and  has  given  particular  attention  to,  the  matter 
of  electric  diiving,  as  the  accompanying  examples  indicate. 


The  first   example,  which    is  shown    on  this  page  as  their 
style  A  drive,  is  an  interesting  arrangement  of  a  constant- 


DIRECT-GE.VBED  CONSTANT-SPEED  DRIVE  UPON  A  5-FT.  RADIAL  DKHX.^ 
AMERICAN     TOOL    WORKS    COMPANY. 


-*- —       -       .  ^"^     -       C;EARED   VARI.VBLE-Sl'ELD   DRIVE    (STYLE   E)     ll'U.N    TUE    NO.    1    RADIAT. 

liEAIUCD  CONSTANT-Si'EED   DRIVE    (STYLE  a)    UPON   THE  NO.   1   RADIAI.  DRILL. — TRIUMPH     ELECTRIC     COMPANY'S     MOTOB     WITH 

DRILL. WESTINOHOUSE     INDUCTION      MOTOB.  FIELD   CONTROL. 

BICKFOBD  DRILL   &  IXJOL  COMPANY. 
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•  !u  J  <»ntini:atioii  of  thjp  interesting  examples  of  motor  driving 
applit-anoiis  to  di'il'ina:  machines,  which  were  presented  on 
paii«'s  .UniMw'  of  th<  S<''j)U'iu!>or  Issue,  we  are  pleased  to  be  able 
it>  lu'it.'with  illustrate  sonw^  very  interesting  motor  arrauge- 
Mii  nts  for  driving  radial  and  special  drills,  and  also  two 
interestiiig  method^  of  mounting  constant-speed  motor-drives 
for  usiiia:  lii  counecifion  witli  cone  pulleys  for  speed  changes. 
Tln^  laliei:  casrs  are  Of  interest  to  those  who  have  to  meet  the 
problems  of  applying  motors  to  old  tools  and  cannot  malie  use 
ot  th(  m<^<  hanioaJ  Or  cl0t-t.rical  methods  of  obtaining  variable 
spie|ls  for  the  drive— ai, condition  that  is  very  frequently  met  in 
ordinary  sliop  ccndftions.  The  following  two  examples  of 
nioJor  apjiUcUtions  to  special  types,  of  driUing  machines  art 
also  of  particular  liiter^BtV  V-  ■'•  V^''     i'  ,'•    '-^  ^ 

The  first  example  is  a  spe«'ial  portable  radial  drill  that 
well  illustrates  the  advantages  of  the  individual  motor  drive 
ill    the  case   of   |>ortabl«'   maihine   tools.  This   tool    is   a   H 

ft,  portable  univers-al  radial  drill,  which  was/  retently  built 
I'v  floos  &  Mill.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  for  use  in  the  shops  of 
ibc  IJuHodi  Kli'ctric,  &  .Mfg.  Co.  It  Wiis  designed 
tspecially  for  driUing  and  counrt>ri)oring  hori/outal  and  verti- 
cah  bob  a  ifi  «'lcctri</  iiinTor  yok't'f*  of  from  ti  to  i.'»  feet  inside 
.dianiet.or.v', .■  •.^"  ^'.--  "■  '  ■  VV«V_o •.%.■•,•.•- \-\  ^'y ■''■{..,■'     •■' ^  ^■.'^',  ' 

To  perform  the  work,  the  machine  is  lifted  by  a  crane  and 
placed  exactly  in  the  renter  of  the  motor  yoke  and  rigidly 
.« laniped  at  ilie  base  to  the  Trslotted  floor  plate,  to  which  the  yoke 
Is  also  bolted  fast.  The  center  line  of  the  spindle  in  its  hori- 
zontal position  runs  exactly  through  the  center  of  the  column 
and  all  horizontal  holes  drilled  in  concentric  surfaces  will 
therefore  be  drilled  in  line  with  the  center. 

The  spindle  has  a  positive  feed  with  four  changes,  has  a 


,COMP.VCT  OtAKKI)   DRIVE    fl'O.N    A    SPECIAL   WALL   KEAMEB   AND   UUILL. 

V  V--ii'r  r      ■       V  BAlsn    MACIIIAE   TOOL   COMPANY.        .  , 

qtiiek  r«  turn  ;rrrang''nieiif  and   is  back-geared  direit   from  fhe 

hpindledriving  g»ar.    The  ba<-k-{5vai"  cap  be  Llirpwii  iu  and  out 
when  the  machine  is  running.     \      ''    ''■"■" 

The  column  is  provided  at  the  top,  in  connection  with  the 


NO\'EL    DlBECr-OEAKKO    DRIVE     (ni'M.UCK     Jlor<M;)      IpoN     .\     SI'ECIAL 
.    ,.  ..       ....      POBTABLE   K.UJ1AL   IHtll.L. — WKJ.S   A:    -MILL.  /   ■>  -    •  ; 

motor,  which   i»  one  of  the  standard   type-X   liullock  motors, 
is    arranged    in    a    horizontal    position    upon    the    supporting 

bia(  ket.  from  which  it  drives  the  spindle 
niecbanism   through   reduction* gearing. 
;      ;   -Thie   engraving   at    the    left    illustrates 
an    inter(>sting  motor  "drive  upon  an   8-ft. 
wall  reamer  and  drill,  built  by  the  Bausli 
>       .Machine      Tool.   -Company.      Springfield. 
-■      Mass..   wh*ili    is  jpariicularly 'adapted   to 
bridge   and    boiler  shop   work.     The   con- 
venieiue   of   an    individual   drive,   applied 
as   in  this  instance,  cannot   be  better  ex- 
jiressed  than  by  reference  to  the  illustra- 
tion.        V  ; ,:.:  "^i:v^.:  •>  A  .::..o;  ''^':y(:r  ,V'i^ 
-     The  arm  of  this  drill   Is  made   In  two 
gates,  each  I  ft.  long,  the  extreme  distance 
to  which   the  spindle  will  drill  being  lioS 
Ins.    The  saddle  lias  a  veiiiral  adjustment 
of  ri4  Ins.  and  the  spindle  lias  a  traverse 
In  the  sadille  ut  •_'!(  ins 

The  motor,  which   is  a  -  h.p.  constant- 
speed  direct-current  Westingliouse  motor 
operating  at  l,l't)o  revolutions  per  minute, 
is,  as  Is  clearly  shown  In  the  engraving, 
mounted  upon  a  small  bracket  at  the  top 
of  (he  upriKlH  from   which   it  drives   the 
spindb'    through    a   bevel    reduction    gear- 
..•,.,■..■•'-•  t..:      lug.     and     also     operates     the     elevating 
mechanism  for  the  entire  arm.     The     commendable     features 
of  this  arrangement  speak  for  themselves. 

One  of  the  tools  illustrated  below  is  the  new  improved  5-ft. 
radial  drill,  with  mechanical  variable-speed  drive,  built  by  the 


'    '  ■* 


.''  •; 
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AnnMiraii  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0.     It  is  equipped  with 

-•■.  a'  constanl  speed   motor  drive,  but  a  range  of  four  different 

:V_  spells  is  furnished  bj-  tlie  spoed  box,  beneath  tho  motor.    This^ 

.:.  i  device  is  oi)orat(Ml  by  friction  clutches  by  means  of  the  handles--,' 

;     shown  in  front  of  tlie  i)ox.  whicli  are  arranj^ed  so  tliai  no  con-..'; 

..  .  (liitiu.:;  (linciies  can  1)0  thrown  in  gear  at  the  same  timC,-V-  v.    .'-^ 

;.,::        The  arrangtMnent  of  the  motor  drive  in  thiscaso  is  veryMB?: 

ler«>stinK.     .\  spe(  ial  snpporiing  bracket  it?  in.Ufniously  avoided 

by  mounting  tbe  motor  upon  the  top  of  the  speed  box,  whicii  is  ' 

provided  with  projecting  lugs  to  carry  the  motor's  feet.     Thef 

;.'     motor  drives  the  vipper  shaft  of  the  speed  box  by  gearing,  whiehrf 

,.•   gears  are  neatly  protected  by  a  cast-iron  guard.    The  motor 

■'       use«l  in  thi.s  case  is  a 'three- phase  induction   motor,  built  by,. 

;  -    the  General  I-:icciric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.       It  nece.s.sarily;. 

.;''  •  -ofjeratrs  at  constant-speed  so  that  the  use  of  the  speed  box  is 

',i'.'    in  this  ease  particularly  necessary. '     .  v  v: '  •'Srv'^'  -^^  .'■  '?.;■'    K:^" 

'v.       The   arrangement  of  this,  speed  box   oh    the      .;'.;.  J ;.  i'"^^ 

jT      ".American"    radial   is  such,   however,   that   the 

motor  can  be  set  down  alongside  of  it.  or  on  the 

'v     lloor,  and  drive  by  means  ot,i4  chain  or  gear- 

,,.-     iiig.     This  method  of  driving  tlirough  a  speed 

liox  lias,  indeed,  many  important  advantages. 

''■-•         In   aildilion   to   the  large   niipiber  of  special 

■  .'.' ■  T<*atitres  whi»h  this  tool  has  incorporated  In.  its 

t-     tij'slgii,  may  Ik>  mentioned  the  drill  speed  index 

;       |ilaie.  located  on  tlie  niotcir.  whiili  indicates  the 

.'      proper  arrangeuH'nts  of  >;peed  box  levers  for  all 

.!   ,sii«>s  of  drills,  and  in  cast  iron,  or  steel,  with  the 

■    :  spiiidle  l)ack-gear  in  ajid  out,-     ,  :  /I  ..\:t- 

i,*^,-"^^;.  Tlie    aicompatiyifig   c>ngra\ings   on    tWs    jihge 

■'  ".'  iWiisirate    three    inipoitant    examples    frotn    the, 

!.'.•:. adopted   methods   of  motor  applications  which 

.    the 'ni(k ford  Drill  and  fool  Company,  Cincjn 

"■..    nati,   Ohio,   are   using   for  electric   drives  upon 

. .'      ibeir  radial  ilriHs.     This  comjiany  has  had  a  great' deal  of  eit- 

•'.i  •    perieiMo  With,  and  has  given  parti<u1ar  attention  to.  the  matter. 

:,',  '.^of  ele<'tric  clii\  tng.  as  tlie  a<:»-oihpa«yjr.g  :<?xamples  indicat^. . 


;  The  first  js-xarapjc,  whi»h     is  shown    oh  ihls  |»ag<^.a«  thetr 
style  A  :driyi^r  is  att  iuterestiiig  'iiTrangen>ent  of  a  constaiit- 


".":..■■.'■-■.■      -      AJBKIMCWN     TOOL    NVUKKS    MiXtl'.VN'V'i  i"     '  > '  .  .  ..  ^' ■ 


■V>'.;' 


^t^^<tiaJ.cox>;T.\M-sr-Kirtj  lutivi:  ( STVt.K  .v)  r"i'»)X  tiik  N(i>  %t^giiAX^S-.-..;'-'--tittaj^ — sralUMPii    ELtxTRic    compan**9.   Sfbn^   Wifa  ;..  ;; 
"  vV  .  '■':-■:     ntfiLU—  WKSTi>i<..iu;i >;>i    ixurcTiox-    Mt»TtMt.'         '.      ' .  ';  ■  fiklu  et^Maoi-.:.  .  ';      "  .^  .       \    ,'.;;;"•. 

;■''•';:.■  v.- :.•;.■._;■." 5 .":'  ^ •■..:•!:=./> ..'x  ;': ;  .;■;  /..>;.'  '■■.^ ■j.-^.;'~;.iiwieim^ii  ubill  &  looii' caairANVi':.': v  :'  :■:'.  \:'-  ",   -^ V V''-'^''" '^■'';-':^'--^H-?-'^\ii'.^'-''- "■.>•■;■ ' 
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speed  motor  used  in  connection  with  a  two-speed  gear  box 
on  the  drill.  This  tool  is  the  No.  1  radial  drill  equipped  with  a 
3-h.p.,  Type  C,  Westinghouse  induction  motor,  operating  at 
710  rev.  per  min.,  on  a  2-phase,  3,000-alternation,  200  volt,  cir- 
cuit. The  motor  sets  on  a  bracket  made  to  fit  the  standard 
drill  base  and  operates  through  a  two-speed  gear-box  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  four-speed  back  gears,  gives  a  range 

of  eight  speeds,    varying    in    geometrical 

progression  from  46  to  176  rev.  per  min. 
The  above  drive  is  not,  however,  to  be 

generally  recommended,  as  it  is  limited  in 

sjieed  range  to  only  eight  speeds  ;  for  use 

where  a  constant  speed  alternating-current 

motor  must  be  used,  it  offers  many  advan- 
tages—this is  a  condition  that  is  often  met 

and  is  in  this  case  well  provided  for. 
The  drive  illustrated  on  this  page,  which 

is  termed  their  style  D  drive,  is  more  gen- 
erally applicable,  as  it  is  arranged  for  direct 

current.     This  tool  is  also  the  No.  1  Bick- 

ford  radial,  and  is  equipped  with  a  3-h.p. 

Luudell     constant  -  speed      direct -current 

motor,  mounted  on  an  extension  of    the 

base.     The  drive  is  through  a  silent  chain 

to  the  sprocket  on  the  speed  box,  which  in 

this  case  is  the  well-known  4-speed  main 

driving  mechanism  which  is  used  on  the 

Bickford  drills— this  device  was  fully  de- 
scribed on  pages  178  and  179  of  our  May, 

1903,  issue.    By  means  of  this  mechanism 

and  the  4-8peed  back  gear  on  the  rear  of  the 

arm,  16  speeds  are  available  at  the  spindle. 

As  ma\"  be  noted   from  the  engraving,   in 

tliis  drive  the  rbotor  starting  box  is  located 

on  the  tool  between  the  motor  and  speed 

box,  making  the  tool  and  its  drive  entirely 

self-contained  and  capable  of  portable  use 

in  a  shop. 
On  page  381   is  illustrated  the  style  E 

drive  of  the  Bickford  Drill  &  Tool  Co.   This 

is  stated  to  be  their  cheapest  and  best  method  of  variable-speed 

driving,  as  the  motor  speeds  are  varied  by  field  control,  which  is 


AN     INTi^BESTING    ARRANGEMENT    OF    CONE-PULLEY     COUNTEBSHAFD 
iOR    USE    WITH    A    CONSTANT-.Sl'KEI)    MOTOR. — DKSKiNKi)    BY 

BEAMAN    &    SMITH. 

the  more  efficient  method.     In  this  drive  the  main-drive  speed 
box  is  left  off,  as  it  is  unnecessary. 

This  tool  is  also  the  No.  1  radial  drill,  equipped  with  a  3- 
h.   p.    variable-speed  jaotor,   built   by   the   Triumph   Electric 


8ILENT  CHAIN   CONSTANT-SPEED   DRIVE    (STYI.E    1))     UI>ON    THE    NO. 
BADIAL    DRILL. — BICKFORD    DRILL    *    TOOL    CO. 


Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  It  is  mounted  on  an  extension  of  the  base, 
and  the  power  is  transmitted  to  the  gear  box  by  means  of  two 
spur  gears  and  a  raw-hide  pinion  which,  after  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  pinion  to  suit  the  speed 
of  the  motor  with  which  it  is  to  be  used,  will  furnish  a  correct 
range  and  gradation  of  speeds  for  all  sizes  of  drills  given  on 
the  standard  Bickford  speed-plates. 

The  two  following  engravings  illustrate  methods  of  mount- 
ing cone  pulleys  for  use  in  connection  with  constant-speed 
individual  drives,  which  have  been  used  with  marked  success 
under  conditions  where  any  other  arrangement  would  have 
been  impossible. 

The  former  is  a  view  of  a  special  A  frame  support  that  was 
designed  by  Beaman  &  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  use  upon 
one  of  their  large  horizontial-spindle  drilling  and  boring  ma- 
chines. The  conditions  were  such  that  it  was  necessary  to 
mount  the  cone  pulleys  on  the  tool  at  the  rear  of  the  spindle 
column,  and  this  arrangement  provided  for  mounting  them 
vertically  without  bringing  the  cone  centers  too  close. 

T^*  A  frames  are  of  cast-iron,  well  braced,  at  the  top  of 
which  is  mounted  the  countershaft,  which  is  driven  by  belt 
direct  from  the  motor  and  carries  the  driving  cone.  The 
cone  upon  the  tool's  drive*  is  directly  beneath  the  countershaft 
cone.  There  is  also  a  wide  face  pulley  upon  the  countershaft 
from  which  is  driven,  through  a  belt  shifter  arrangement,  the 
mechanism  at  the  rear  for  raising  and  lowering  the  spindle 
saddle  upon  the  column.  The  motor  used  in  this  drive  is  a 
5-h.p.,   C  &   C.   constant-speed,  220-volt,   direct-current   motor. 

The  remaining  engraving  shows  a  sketch  of  a  motor  mount 
that  is  in  use  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  upon  an 
individual  drive  that  has  been  applied  to  a  Niles  radial  drill. 
A  large  number  of  tools  have  there  been  equipped  for  electric 
driving,  this  example  being  one  of  the  neatest  arrangements 
to  be  found  for  constant-speed  driving. 
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As  may  be  seen  from  the  sketch  the  stand  is  built  up  of 
angle-iron  framing  and  is  well  braced.     It  rests  on  the  floor 
independent  of  the  drill  and  supports  the  motor,  a  Westing 
house   constant-speed   direct-current   machine,    upon    the   top. 
The  motor  drives  the  countershaft  which  is  immediately  below 


.i^.'jJL 


COMiVlUNICATIONS. 


MOTOR    AND    COUNTERSHAFT    SUPPORT    USED    ON    A    CONSTANT-SPEED 
DRIVE  FOB  A  RADIAL  DKII.L  AT  THE  BALDWIN 
LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 


it,  from  which  the  drive  of  the  tool  is  derived,  as  shown.  This 
arrangement  is  very  satisfactory,  in  spite  of  the  closeness  of 
pulley  centers,  and  gives  plenty  of  head  room  for  cranes  and 
take  up  almost  no  extra  floor  space. 


ATTITUDE  OF  PRODUCERS  TOWARD  SPECmCATiONS. 


Dr.  C.  B.  Dudley,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  presented 
a  valuable  paper  upon  "The  Making  of  Speciflcations"  before 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  from  which  the 
following  paragraph  is  quoted: 

"We  are  well  aware  that  many  producers  object  to  speciflca- 
tions on  the  ground  that  they  are  annoying  and  harassing, 
and  really  serve  no  good  purpose.    On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
able  to  say  that  some  manufacturers  have  asked  that  specifl- 
cations be  prepared,  and  one  large  producer  indeed  told  us  in 
conversation  that  the  more  diflacult  the  specification  the  better 
they  liked)  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  limited  the  competition 
which  they  would  have  in  producing  the  product.    There  is  a 
point  here  which  is  perhaps  worth  a  few  words.    Let  us  sup- 
pose that  an  honest  manufacturer  is  making  a  good  product. 
He  understands  his  business  and  has  good  facilities  and  is 
turning  out  an  excellent  article.    When  he  comes  to  sales  he 
is  called  upon  to  meet  in  competition,  let  us  assume,  those 
who  are  not  equally  well  equipped,  and  who  in  order  to  secure 
a  market  must  offer  lower  prices.    In  order  to  recoup  for  this 
diminution   in   price  he,   of  course,   must   make   an   inferior 
product.    So  long,  therefore,  as  the  consumer  buys  on  price 
alone,  and  without  any  specification  or  examination  of  ship- 
ments, the  honest,  competent  manufacturer  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage.    On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  good,  workable  specifi- 
cation in  force  and  each  shipment  is  examined,  the  unfair 
competition   of  the   inferior  manufacturer   is   entirely   elimi- 
nated.   We  have  many  times  stated  in  conversation  with  man- 
ufacturers that  in  our  judgment  those  who  are  doing  a  legiti- 
mate, straightforward,  honest  business  should  be  the  strongest 
friends  that  speciflcations  have,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to   state   that    many    manufacturers    of   commercial    products 
look  at  the  matter  in  this  light." 


A  SUGGESTION  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  "AMERICAN 

ENGINEER"  TESTS. 


To  the  Editor : 

As  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  rrofes.sor  Goss'  report  upon 
the  American  Engineer  tests  of  locomotive  draft  appliances,  which 
is  concluded  iu  the  current  issue  of  your  paper,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  chiiracterizing  this  report  a.s  a  record  of  one  of  the  most  ably 
conducted  and  practically  valuable  investigations  in  scientific  loco- 
motive engineering  which  has  ever  been  carried  out.  It  is  alike 
worthy  of  Profe.s.sor  Gos.s  and  of  the  American  Engineer,  to  whose 
liberality  and  initiative  these  tests  owe  their  existence.  The  report 
is  a  cla.ssic  in  its  special  department  of  .science,  but  it  is  feared  that 
in  the  future  there  will  be  many  i)ersou.s  desirous  of  utilizing  it,  to 
whom  the  complete  .series  of  numbers  of  the  American  Engineer 
containing  the  report  will  not  be  available.  It  is  probable  that  this 
report  will  be  of  interest  and  value  so  long  as  the  present  type  of 
steam  locomotive  exists,  and  in  order  that  it  shall  be  for  all  time 
readily  available  for  reference  and  study,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest 
through  your  columns  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Railway 
Mjuster  Mechanics'  Association  that,  with  your  permission,  this  re- 
port be  made  of  permanent  record  by  publication  next  year  in  tl»e 
proceedings  of  the  association.  Edward  L.  Costeb, 

Honorary  Member  Master  Mechanics'  .^Association. 

25  Broad  Street,  New  York,  September  8.  1903. 


SIDE  BEARINGS  FOR  TENDERS. 


To  the  Editors :  ■ 

From  what  I  can  learn,  the  majority  of  railways  never  use  any 
side  bearings  on  the  front  trucks  of  tenders.  I  have  looked  this 
matter  up,  but  have  been  unable  to  find  any  goo<l  reason  for  thus 
established  practice.  I  take  the  liberty  of  a.sking  or  suggesting 
that  some  time  in  the  future  you  will  give  an  article  in  your  journal 
discussing  the  matter.  I  feel  .sure  tluxt  othons  are  iu  the  dark  on 
this  question  and  that  we  will  all  be  mutually  l)enefited  by  it. 

J.  P.  Calugan.  -' 

Marshall,  Texas. 

Many  railroads  use  side  bearings  on  the  leading  trucks  of  tenders. 
Othens  have  used  and  abandoned  them,  but  with  the  advent  of  satis- 
factory roller  and  ball  side  bearings  the  practice  will  undoubtedly 
become  general. 

Side  bearings  of  the  usual  tj-pe  increase  the  difficulty  of  curving. 
Tenders  are  usually  short,  and  it  is  possible  for  the  sitle  bearings  on 
the  rear  trucks  to  prevent  the  rocking  of  the  tender.  Furthermore, 
the  rear  truck  carries  the  greater  part  of  the  load.  These  are  un- 
doubtedly the  reasons  for  the  apparent  abandonment  of  side  bear- 
ings on  front  trucks  which  our  correspondent  has  noted.  They  have 
not  been  abandoned,  and  are  likely  to  appear  in  larger  numbers  in 
the  future. — Editors.  -,:.;•-, 


THE  BORING  MILL  THAT  BROKE  DOWN. 


To  the  Editor:  -^:J-;.:;- .:  :^   v- 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  experience,  noted  on  page  207  of  the 
July  Issue  of  the  American  Engineer  (editorial  corrwiKintlonc-e), 
with  a  96-in.  boring  mill  at  a  large  railroad  shop,  which  proved  to 
be  "not  strong  enough."  The  case  cited  wa.s  one  that  does  not 
speak  well  for  the  machine-tool  builders,  and  moreover  it  brings  upr 
a  subject  that  deserves  more  attention  than  it  nsuallj'  receives. 

If  correctly  designed,  the  driving  belt  of  a  marhino  of  this  kind 
should  he  the  weak  point ;  and  the  belt  should  slip,  even  if  quite 
tight,  before  the  gears  should  break.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that 
this  mill  broke  down.  There  were  three  things  which  esiMH-ially 
contributed  to  the  breakage: 

First,  the  10-h.p.  motor — as  usually  designed  for  average  work, 
boring  mills  Of  this  size  require  about  3%  h.p.  to  drive,  or.  in 
extreme  cases,  5  h.p.  might  be  neede<l  if  the  belt  were  keiit  very 
tight. 

Second — five  tires  had  already  l)een  bored  l)ofore  the  "last  straw." 
Now,  it  is  safe  to  guess  that  the  tool  had  Ixn-onie  souiewlial  ilulled. 
and  it  does  not  tjike  miuh  dulling  when  tuniinj;  tire  steel  t«>  i-ause 
a  demand  for  double  the  |>ower,  or  more,  than  when  the  tool  is 
sharp.  With  the  cutting  tool  in  good  condition  and  working  with 
a  fee<l  of  %  in.  and  a  depth  of  cut  of  3-H5  in.,  the  power  r»>quir€Hl 
would  probably  not  be  less  than  5  h.p.  for  such  material.  This, 
with  a  tool  considerably  dulled,  may  have  inorease<l  to  10  or  12  h.p. 
Under  such  conditions  a,  belt  wotild  ordinarily  have  slippe«l  on  most 
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took  and  forced  a  regrinding  of  the  tool ;  but  upon  a  good  motor 
considerable  additional  load  may  be  placed  before  it  will  lay  down — 
in  this  case  the  mtotor  held  up  and  the  gearing  failed. 

Third — the  opeiktor's  ambition  to  "pile  up  tires,"  which,  while 
we  must  commend  it.  was  undoubtedly  unfavorable,  and  if  he  had 
reground  that  tool,  he  woijld  probably  have  spared  the  mill. 

A  word  about  those  speeds:  A  range  of  10  to  975  ft.  per 
minute  is  a  ratio  of  about  Gl  to  1 ;  or,  with  a  given  cutting  speed 
for  the  maximum  diameter  of  90  ins.,  the  minimum  diameter  for 
same  cutting  speed  would  be  1.6  ins.,  approximately.  This  Ls  a 
somewliat  greater  range  than  usual,  and  more  than  necessary,  but 
not  much  more  than  some  users  demand.  It  is  seldom  that  such 
an  extreme  range  is  needed,  but  sometimes  a  buyer  thinLs  it  neces- 
sary and  "kicks"  if  he  doesn't  get  it.  I  have  seen  2-in.  holes  bored 
on  a  10-ft.  boring  mill.  .iVs  you  stated,  however,  such  a  range 
seems  unnecessary  in  this  case,  and  it  does  look  as  though  some- 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  Robert  Rennie  has  been  appointed  shop  superintendent 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  at  Springfield,  Mo.  He  has 
been  mechanical  engineer  of  this  road. 


Mr.  T.  J.  Cutler,  master  mechanic  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at 
Glendive,  Mont.,  has  been  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to 
Jamestown,  N.  D.  He  is  succeeded  at  Glendive  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Allen,  traveling  engineer. 


thing  were  a  little  bit  out. 


INSPECTION 


LOCOMOTIVE     FOR     THE 
ALBANY    RAILROAD. 


J.  C.  Steen. 


BOSTON    & 


Mr.  Charles  E.  Fuller  has  resigned  as  assistant  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Erie  to  succeed  Mr.  A.  L.  Humphrey  as 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  with 
headquarters  at  Bloomington,  111. 


This  new  inspection  locomotive  was  recently  built  at  the 
Allston  shops  of  this  road  and  will  be  used  by  oflScials.  The 
locomotive  is  an  old  one  rebuilt,  and  is  more  powerful  than 
those  usually  used  in  such  service,  being  capable  of  hauling 
three  heavy  cars  if  necessary.  A  large  12  x  9-ft.  observation 
room  is  provided  over  the  boiler,  and  back  of  this  are  the 
engineer's  cab  and  fireman's  com- 
partment. Special  insulation  was 
provided  over  the  boiler  to  keep  the 
observation  room  cool  and  the  venti- 
lation, by  aid  of  a  pneumatic  fan,  is 
unusually  effective.  Air  ducts  through 
the  ceiling  carry  the  outgoing  air  to 
the  ho<xl  l)ack  of  the  car,  fresh  air 
being  introduceil  through  a  regulat 
ing  box  in  front.  An  Edwards  equip- 
ment supplies  current  for  an  electric 
headlight  and  incandescents  in  the 
observation  room  and  cab,  as  well  as 
under  the  running  board.  The  engiug 
has    the    Westinghouse    high-speed 

brake  and  also  "straight  air,"  with  shoes  on  all  the  wheels. 
Throughout,  the  equipment  is  very  complete.  In  the  following 
table  the  chief  dimensions  are  presented: 

Observation  room 9  by   12  ft. 

Total  wheel  base  of  engine 21    ft.   8  ins. 

Driver  wheel  bas'e 93  ins. 

Total  wheel  base,  including  tender 42  ft.  11   ins. 

Cylinders i  *  .>. , 10  by  22   ins. 

Drivers  • «0  ins- 
Weight  on  drivers 50,000  lbs. 

Total    weight ,-.^vi  .  .78,000    lbs. 

Boiler  pressure 130   lbs. 

Diameter   of    boiler »»•••* ^^    '°^- 

Total  heating  surface  . . .» ^^  .» .  , 1,048  sq.   ft. 

Grate  area .V.'.  ...  J  4 16  sq.   ft. 


Robert  C,  Blackall  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Albany, 
August  31.  He  was  a  veteran  of  over  fifty  years'  service  in 
motive  power  work  and  one  of  the  best-known  members  of  the 
railroad  mechanical  associations.  He  was  born  in  Albany  in 
1831  and  spent  all  of  his  years  of  railroad  work  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  boyhood  home.  Mr.  Blackall  was  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  and  was  honored 
and  respected  by  an  unusually  large  circle  of  friends.     Four 
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years  ago  he  was  retired  from  active  service  on  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson,  where  he  had  served  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  for  twenty-nine  years. 


German  papers  report  the  discovery  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Mollard  of  a  new  metal  called  "selium."  The  discoverer 
claims  that  selium  will  cost  but  one-twelfth  as  much  as  alumi- 
num and  is  lighter  and  stronger.  It  does  not  rust  and  is 
therefore  suitable  for  use  in  shipbuilding,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  pipes  and  for  railroad  construction.  It  is  capable  of 
a  fine  polish,  resembling  nickel.  Its  density  is  2.G  and  its 
hardness  not  quite  that  of  iron,  but  greater  than  lead  or  zinc. 
Its  power  of  resistance  is  said  to  be  greater  cuan  that  of  iron, 
but  less  than  that  of  steel. 


Between  the  Ocean  and  the  Lakes.  A  new  e<lition  of  this  interest- 
ing and  famous  '•History  of  the  Erie  Railroad,"  by  Edward 
Harold  Mott.  Size,  ,10  x  12  iiLs.,  ;"»0  paj^es.  A  complete 
new  indfx  adde<l.  I'rice  reduced  to  $7. 
We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  interesting  volume 
Ls  now  being  offered  to  our  readers  at  a  very  much  reduced  price, 
which  will  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  This  edition  is  similar 
in  all  essential  features  to  the  original  work,  the  binding  being  of  a 
rich  quality,  with  gold  edges  and  letters,  and  the  typograiihical 
work  is  unexcelled.  It  may  be  opportune  to  state,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  not  familiar  with  the  work,  that  it  is  in  no  sense  a  large 
advertisement  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  being  strictly  a  history  of  the 
early  development  of  American  railroading,  in  which  the  Erie 
played  the  mast  spectacular  part  of  any.  It  has  been  a  scene  of 
an  almost  unbelievable  amount  of  financial  manipulation  and 
.scheming,  all  of  which  Ls  revealed  in  the  most  interesting  manner 
in  this  volume.  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  book  to  all  who 
are  intereste<l  in  railroad  history.  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  more 
complete  reference  to  the  contents  of  this  book,  which  appears  in 
our  advertising  columns. 


Recent  advic«'s  from  liie  Waiter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Company. 
408  North  Fourth  street.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  indicate  a  very  large  busi- 
ness in  their  line  of  milroad  supplies.  In  their  daily  bulletin, 
which  Ls  sent  to  all  interested,  are  quote<l  large  numbers  of  second- 
hand locomotives.  i)a.ssenger  and  freight  cars  of  all  kinds,  wheels, 
relaying  rails,  steam  shovels,  machine  tools,  etc.  In  a  recent  bul- 
letin we  notice  a  brand-new  l."-ton  steel-car  wrecking  crane.  Which 
is  offered  at  a  very  low  price.  It  has  only  been  conii)leted  a  few 
weeks,  and  has  never  been  in  service. 


Rubber  Mat.s,  Matting  and  Treads.— This  is  the  title  of  a 
very  comprehensive  catalogue  uiion  this  subject  that  has  just  been 
received  from  the  Boston  Belting  Company.  2.5C  Devonshire  street, 
Boston.  Mass.  This  company  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  perforated  door-mats,  with  initials,  for  railroad,  sleeping- 
car,  and  private  companies,  and  also  solid  matting,  car-step  treads, 
etc.,  a  large  number  of  samples  being  carefully  illustrated  in  this 
pamphlet.  The  very  complete  line  of  solid  and  corrugated  matting 
manufactured  by  the  company  is  also  well  illustrated. 


:t   ■ 
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HINSON  EMERGENCY   KNUCKLE. 


This  device  is  intended  for  use  in  connecting  automatic 
couplers  in  case  of  the  breakage  of  one  of  the  linuckles.  The 
engravings  illustrate  its  construction  and  application.  It  is 
adapted  for  use  with  all  couplers  which  have  the  pivot  pin 
and  its  outline  is  such  as  to  couple  automatically  with  all 
couplers  of  the  M.  C.  B.  lines.     A  handle  is  incorporated  in 


/ffi/^jK  co(/mo. 
jii/romT/c^ 


is  provided,  which  benefits  the  fire  and  increases  the  life  of  the 
bars.  As  these  are  trussed,  they  are  strong  and  not  liable  to 
warp.  It  is  stated  that  by  using  these  grates  a  lower  grade  o' 
f'.iel  may  be  burned  and  the  frequency  of  cleaning  fires  largely 
1  educed.  Clinker  does  not  fasten  itself  to  these  grates  and 
this  is  in  itself  a  reason  for  long  life,  as  well  as  economy 
of  fuel.  "^  ■:■ 

The  engraving  illustrates  the  application  to  a  marine  fur- 
nace, where  the 
qualities  of  grates 
are  more  severely 
tested  than  in  any 
service,  except 
possibly  that  of 
locomotives.  This 
is  unquestionably 
a  good  grate  bar. 
_  Further    informa- 

^^l/ntD  O/ir CmVL     ^*^  y^  tion  may  be  had 

from    Mr.    A.    B. 
■•;;..>:.;.,  V     ;^  ■-;  Willoughby,     sell- 

ing agent  of  the  St.  John  Grate  Bar  Company,  Machinery  De- 
partment, The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


//r  yfCT- Of  coi/pum. 


the  casting  in  order  to  carry  it  about  easily.  These  emergency 
knuckles  are  so  formed  as  to  insure  against  uncoupling  in 
service.  The  knuckle  must  move  about  its  pivot  pin  in  order 
to  uncouple  and  the  arm  carrying  the  handle  bears  against  the 
face  of  the  mating  knuckle  when  coupled,  which  prevents  such 
rotation.  Obviously  this  coupling  is  more  satisfactory  than 
the  link.  Moreover,  the  use  of  such  a  device  as  this  permits 
the  abandonment  of  the  knuckle  slot  and  pin-hole  which  seri- 
ously weaken  the  knuckles  of  automatic  couplers.  This 
knuckle  is  manufactured  by  the  National  Car  Coupler  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Hinson  is  president.  Further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  the  manufacturers,  525  Monad- 
nock  Block,  Chicago.  i  '•   - 


THE   ST.    JOHN    GRATE    BAR. 


The  improved  construction  of  grate  bars  which  is  embodied 
in  the  St.  John  grate  bar  has  proved  very  successful  in  ser- 
vice in  marine  and  stationary  steam  boilers.  It  is  used  on 
four  United  States  naval  cruisers  and  five  battleships,  as  well 
as  on  steamers  of  the  American  Line  and  other  lines. 

The  bars  are  rocked  singly  and  independently  by  means  of 
their  projecting  ends  and  are  rocked  alternately.    By  shaking 


THE    ST.    JOHN    GBATE   BAB,    AS    APPLIED    TO    A    MARINE   BOILEB. 

the  bottom  of  the  fire  evenly  the  clinker  is  carried  to  the 
ash  pit  as  soon  as  possible  instead  of  forcing  it  upward  through 
the  fire.  The  cutting  effect  is  produced  by  the  side  cutting 
edges  as  well  as  the  crests  of  the  corrugations,  the  large  sur- 
face of  the  fire  not  being  disturbed  as  is  the  case  with  bars  hav- 
ing a  large  lifting  effect.    By  this  construction  a  large  air  space 


REAMING    ATTACHMENT.  FOR    ROD    STRAPS. 


At  the  Albuquerque  shops  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Mr.  W.  L.  Essex, 
general  foreman,  showed  the  writer  an  excellent  device  for 
reaming  holes  for  rod  strap  bolts.  The  expense  of  reaming 
these  holes  by  hand  led  to  experiments  upon  driving  the 
reamer  by  power  in  an  ordinary  drill  press.  In  such  work  it 
is  essential  that  the  reamer  should  "fioat"  and  be  unrestrained 


*"  DEVICE    FOR    REAMING    BOD    STRAPS. 

and  free  from  constraint  of  the  machine  as  to  alignment, 
'inis  is  provided  in  this  attachment  by  a  universal  joint,  the 
construction  of  which  is  clearly  seen  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving. The  upper  and  lower  shanks  of  the  jointed  part 
fit  the  spindle  of  the  machine  and  the  reamer  with  the  usual 
tapers.  Special  care  in  leveling  the  rod  does  not  seem  to  be 
at  all  necessary,  and  the  results  are  all  that  may  be  desired. 
The  drill  press  is  made  ready  and  the  work  set  up  in  about 
ten  minutes.  It  then  requires  about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
to  ream  a  hole.  Doubtless  this  time  will  be  very  much  re- 
duced as  the  men  become  accustomed  to  the  worlc. 
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tools  .'11111   l'.iri-.-<l  a    i-i-iirindinL'  nf  i-ln'  tool;     l»iit    iiixiii   a   ;;()u(l   motor 
i;    cousJil'Multl*'  <nl»litioual  l<>:nl  may  In-  phuvd  bffnrt'  it  will  Ia3  il<i>vu— 

•  ■■    .itt  tbi»  faso  tfie  motor  Jifl«l  up  aii<l  tlu' gparinu;  faili-d.  >..-... 

TliinU-  tilt'  oiirralttr's   aml>ilinti   i<>  "pili-  up  tiifs."   wiiiilt,   wliilc 

w*'  unist  t'otiiiuciiti  it.  was  uudouhtcii.v   luifavorabii-.  auil  if  lie  had 

;f    ■rpjrroiiinl  that  tool,  lir  wouUI  probably   have  spare*!   the  mill, 

(;  ■.      A    word    aboiil    lhos»'    speeds:      A    raii^^r   of    H".   to  '.>".'>   ft.    por 

mintit)'  is  a  ratio  oi  about  «5l  to  1  ;    or.  with  a  uivcii  culling'  speed 

for  the  iiia.viiiiiiiu  diameter  of  iH»  in.s..  the  initiimuiii  diameter  for 

■v.  same  tutting  ^jx-ikI   would   bf   l.rt  ins..   ai>proxini:Hely.     This   i.s   a 

•  • ,' Boiiiewlial  j;real<r  ran;:e  iliaii  usual,  and  more  than  ueces.>.ary.  but 
:*'  not  iMurh  iu4»re  than  some  users  demand.  It  is  seldom  tJiat  sueh 
;i:;:"on  extreme  ran^'V  is  needeil.  but  sometime.^;  a  buyer  tiiink.^  it  neees- 
...v.fiary  and  "kicks"  if  he  ihtesn'l  p't  it.      I  have  .se.-n  *J-in.  hole^j  bored 

4    on   n    in  II.    borin;;   mill.      As   you   staled,   however,   sueh   a    ran;;e 
.veeiBt.   uiine<(CK.saPy  iH  tliW;<'jW!e,  iind  it   do«>s   look  .i.-'   thouuh  some- 


PER50NALS. 


Air.  Robert  Keunie  has  been  appoiutod  shop  superintendent 
of  tlie  St.  Ijouis  &  San  Francisco  at  Si»ringtiold,  .Mo.  He  has 
been  ntcchaiiical  engineer  of  this  road. 


Mr.  T.  J.  Cutler,  master  mechanic  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at 
Glendive.  Mont.,  has  been  transferred  in  tlie  same  capacity  to 
Jamestown,  N.  I).  lie  is  succeeded  at  Glendive  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Alien,  traveling  engineer.   y-\:[Aj  :;■■'.••:  ,^  •:..>•  •'.       .  v 


ihinir   v\>r.>  a  little, bH  out. 


INSPECTION 


LOCOMOTIVE     FOR     THE 
.     ALBANY    RAILROAD. 


,1.  C.  Sri:i.N. 


BOSTON     & 


Mr.  Charles  E.  Fuller  has  resigned  as  assistant  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Erie  to  succeed  Mr.  A.  L.  Humphrey  as 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago  A:  Alton,  with, 
headquarters  at  iJloomin.^'ton,  111. 


.*.  (<, 


This  new  inspection  locomotive  was  recently  built  at  the 
Allston  shops  of  this  road  and  will  be  used  by  of!i(  ials.  The 
lo«onioiive  is  an  old  one  rebuilt,  and  is  more  powerful  than 
those  usually  used  in  such  service,  being  capable  of  hauling 
three  heavy  cars  if  necessary.  A  large  12  x  iJ-ft.  observation 
room  is  provided  over  the  boiler,  and  back  of  this  are  the 
eiii;in<er"s    tab   and    ftreman'?    vom-^  .  ^  ^  .      .  .        , 

partuient.  SiHM-ial  in.sniation  was  i  '.•  -  "'..^  - -f  "' 
provitk-d  over  the  Imiler  t«»  keep  the" • 
oKsorvatiou  nnun  cool  and  the  venti- 
lation, by  aid  of  a  f)iieiimaiii-  fan.  is 
unti'^nallv  ♦Hective.  Air  ducts  tiinMigli 
the  Celling  «arr'j  the  mitgoing  air  to 
the  Iu^mI  !>jick  of  the  car,  fresh  air 
being  introdnred  tbrongh  a  re<;iilat 
ing  l><>.\  in  front.  An  Kilwards  ei|ui}i. 
luent  suppii<s  current  for  an  electric 
headliglit  and  incandescent^  in  the 
ohser\ati<>n  ro«)iii  aiwl  r;tl>.  as  well  as, 
under  tlie  running  board.  Tlu' engin^ 
has  the  WestiughoUse  high-speed  ';  :•  -  ".  ..v  :'/  "  -  v  i:  ' ; 
brake  and  also  'straight  air,"  with  ?hoes  on  all  the  wheels. 
Throughout,  the  e<iuipnient  is  very  eoniiilete.  In  the  following 
tftble  the  chief .  dimensions  are -ifresented : 


Observation   room    ....;.•.,..;..;■;/;■,;•;..•. 

Total   wlje.l  »)!i>e  pi  engiiiv. .  .  .■.T.vv;'. 

l>river  whet!   Itase.  ,  , ....  >  .  ■  .  •  .;. -■...-■• 

Total  wh<*J  ,b^i.-c.  tntliuiihg  te»Ht»!i--->.:.: 
;  -^  i'yiiniieps   .. ;  .  ,  .'..,.■  ,'-■.■.•> -I  ..,■>■.;■.  '  •  -i  •••. »  .- 
* '.,  t>rivers       ......  ^.,  •'..•;•■-;:' 

;"     *^>iKht  on  Jriyenn.  .w., ; 
•  -Total   wctgbt   >,. ,.-.  -i,. 
',  '  Itolter  ttn-s.Kurt'  . ..,.;;.'.,. 
-■".'■  i)ijvnieter   of    ImilvT.  ».:..;,.■  *  •■(■,:•  >.-*!...-.-..»..»,  .  ...>».. 

•■•<•  Total   IwatiriB  :^urfac-e;";  . 


Robert  C.  Blackall  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Albany;. 
August  31.  He  was  a  veteran  of  over  fifty  years'  service  in 
motive  power  work  and  one  of  the  best  known  members  of  the 
railroad  mechanical  assoeiations.  He  was  born  in  Albany  in 
iSol  and  spent  all  of  his  years  of  railroad  work  in  the  uei.uh^ 
borhood  of  his  boyhood  home.  Mr.  lilaekall  was  a  past  presir; 
(lent  of  the  .Master  Merhanics'  Association  and  was  honored 
ami   respected  l)y  an  unusually  large  circle  of  friends.     Four 
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:  is  si'Kc Tn » \  I  Hi .  I M  <  I  rt\  K;^Bo.s  rt«  &  a wvvxv  «,i  f lRoad, 


years  ago  he  was  retired  from  active  set*vl«'e  on  the  f)e!aware 
&  Hudson.  whei»'  he  liad  served  as  sui)ertntendent  of  motive 
power  fpr  twenty-nine  years,  '■;C  ■..'•>■ 

(Jernian  pajiers  report  the  discovery  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Mollanl  of  a  new  metal  called  "selium."  The  discoverer 
claims  that  seliuin  will  cost  but  oiR'-twelfth  as  mu<h  as  alumi- 
num and  is  lighter  and  stronger,-  It  does  not  rust  and  is 
therefore  suitable  for  use  in  shipbuilding,  for  ibe  nianiifac- 
ture  of  |)ipes  and  for  railroad  construction.  It  is  capable  of 
u  fine  po.lish.  rtseniiiling  nickel.  ->lts  density  is  L','!  and  its 
hardness  not  quite  that  of  iron,  hiit  greatc>f  than  h'ad  or  zinc. 
Its  power  (d"  resistance  is  said,  to  be  greater  man  that  of  iron, 
but  less  than  that  of  st^el,  ■-'   •.::y;;^\-';'>,;    ;'.>-/.-'    :  :  ./.^y.- 


■,t 


•j"-;*...'  IMw^^'n  tiie  ('►crean  al»d  the  l.:ike'<.      A  new  "•diiii.ii  i.l"  i  Iii4^fiii<  r.'..<l - 
.,,-v    ;.„    ilia   and    f'.MixiUN   "History   of  the    Krie    IJailiu.nl."   by    ildward 
^.j.. -'■■'.;?';.-'     Ilaridd    Mull,      Size.  ,h»    x     12    ins..    .Vmi    paiK-^.      A    <.>iiipli'ie 
..;.-.;.'•..•  new   iiidtx  added.      I'riee  r-dueed   to  ."<7. 

:•'...,;/.}'' ,'\y,.  ,l,.siri.  i..  call  atleininii  ri>  ihe  f.et  that  this  int>'r.>i  iicj  \uliime 

■:-::.!■':!»  ^iWln'hig  oirenHt  to  ottr  r»>aders  at  a  very  mucli   reduced   price. 

.=  ;";    .;    which  will  brim;  it  wiihin  the  re.-oh  of  jill.     This  ■•diiic.ii  i-;  simil.ir 

v.'./  L.;;  in  Jill  ,>>.seiiiial  feature^  t<t  tlie  cwiifinal  wo»k,  the  biiKliuu  bciii-'  «d'  a 

'  .,':.<  rr«h  quality,   with  •  jibhl ,  wlges   and  '  lotterJti,  nmt  ,.rhe.  tyiM.:;raphiial 

.!.;■.*.    wurk  i-   unex<  cll.-d.       Tr  may  be  opportune  to  wt.-ili'.  for  the  benefit 

-.V;..f  ■■' .of  those  not  familiar  with  the  work,  that   it  is  in  no  >eii«.e  a   lar::e 

,:  /.'V'^tlvi-rt isc'iuioit  oj  ill*'' Eric*  Uailroacl.  beinit  .strieily  .i  liisinry  of  the 

''.■.;'•'■•■  e.arly    devcdopuieiit    of    Ameri«-an    niilro.-idiiiLT.     in     uliicli     iIh'    l^rie 

phiyed  the  most  sf»eet.nular  part  cd'  any.       Ii    lias  been  a   -^i  cne  of 

an    almost     unbelievable    amcuint    of    hnaneini    maiii|>ulaiion    and 

.'"...  N«hemiii'_'.  .-ill  of  which  is  reve.-ili'd  jn  the  most    interesiiii'.;  manner 

,-■.■'..,■'-  Ml   this   volume.      We  c-au   heariilv   rei-oiumeiid    the  book   to   all   who 

■  '  ■  ■■    are  interested  in  r.-iilro.-id  history.     The  reader  is  referred  to  ;i  more 

complete    reference    to    tile   coUfenls    of    llii-^    book,    which    appeals    in 

our  advertising  column^. 


IJe.-iii  a<i\  ici's  from  liic  Walter  .V;  Z<'!nieker  .Snpjdy  t'om|)any. 
Uts  .\oriii  I'oorih  niiwi.  Si.  I.oh!s.  Mo.,  iiidicsile  a  Very  hirge  husl- 
tie>s  in  llieir  line  of  railroad  su|>plies.  Ju  tlieir  ilaily  biilleiiti. 
whiih  is  sell!  l<»  all  inii'i'ested.  are  quoted  la r;.'e  ii umbers  of  secoml- 
h.ind  lot  oimttives.  passeiieer  and  freiylit  <':irs  of  all  kind.s.  \vhe»ds. 
relaying  rails.  «ile.im  slioVels.  mar-hinc  t<Ki|,x.  etc.  In  a  recent  biil- 
lelin  we  iioiice  a  brand  new  l."-ioii  steel-car  wreckins  erano.  which 
is  olVered  .it  ,i  very  low  price.  Ir  has  ctidy  Ix'eit  eoiupleted  a  fc!W 
wei'ks.  and  h:i«.  ne\er  b.-cn  in  service.  •'.  _'.  '•.•^;  ■.•'.,■•.  .■.     ; " 

IJi  laui:   .Mm-..   .M.\rn.\«;    *.\t»  Ti:K.\i»s.-  This  is  the  titlf  of  a 

Very  coiiiprcdiensive  c-ataloirite  ii|H»n  Ihjs  subject  that  has  just  been 
ri'ceived  from  the  r.ovton  Itchini:  t'ompany.  •_*."><>  Devonshire  street, 
IJosion.  M,i<s.  riiis  t  omp.iiiy  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  perforated  door-mats,  with  initials,,  for  railroad,  sleeidng- 
••ar.  and  private  com|>anies.  .md'also  solid  ni,iiiimr.  car  step  treads, 
etc..  ;i  l.-MX'e  number  of  sami>les  beinir  carefully  ilbivlraled  in  this 
pamjihiel.  The  very  complete  line  of  .scdid  and  corrugated  matting 
manufactured  by   the  company   is  also  well   illustrated. 


■'■* 
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HINSON  EMERGENCY   KNUCKLE, ; 


This  device  is  inloii(l«'il  lor  lise  inconnct-ting  automatic 
couplers  in  case  of  tlie  brrakasic  of  one  of  the  knuckles.  The 
engravings  illustrate  its  conptruttion  and  application.  It  is 
adapted  for  use  with  all  couplers  which  have  the  pivot  pin 
and  its  outline  is  sucli  asrto  couple  automatically  with  all 
couplers  of  the  M.  C.B.  lines.     A  handle  is  incorporated  in 


.      V   -  -         ' 


the  casting  in  order  to  carry  it  about  easily.  Tliese  tmergeucy 
knuckles  «re  so  formed  as  to  insure  against  uncoupling  in 
service.  The  knuckle  must  move  about  its  pivot  pin  in  order 
to  un<  ouple  and  the  arm  carr>-ing  the  handle  bears  against  the 
face  of  the  mating  knuckle  when  coupled,  which  prevents  such 
rotation.  Obviously  this  coui)ling  is  more  satisfa<tory  than 
the  link.  Moreover,  the  use  of  such  a  device  as  this  permits 
the  abandonment  of  the  knuckle  slot  and  pin-hole  which  seri- 
ously weaken  the  knuckles  ^Of  automatic  couplers.  This 
knuckle  is  manufactured  by  the  National  Car  Coupler  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Hinson  is  president.  Further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  the  manufacturers,  525  Mouad- 
■^nock  Block,  Chicago.   •^'  •  -  .  .1  •^■ir:  -  ;■  '■•^•■^i^Xv':  V  •^"  vv"-^^ 


. +. 


THE    ST.    JOHN    GRATE    BAR. 


The  improved  construction  of  grate  bats  which  is  emboclied 
in  the  St.  John  grate  bar  has  •proVe«ivei*y:>successfu!  in  ser-. 
vice  in  marine  and  stationary  steam   boilers,     it    is  used  on 
four  United  States  naval  cruisers  and  fiv(>  battleships,  as  W€il 
as  on  steamers  of  the  American  Line  and  other  lines. 

The  bars  are  rocked  singly  and  independently  by  means  of 
their  projecting  ends  and  are  rocked  alternately.     By  shaking 


■■,y>' 


THE   ST.    JOHN    GRATE   BAl!.   Afe    APPLJEI)   TO    A    5I.VRIXE   IlOir.ER. 

the  bottom  of  the  fire  evenly  the  clinkei"  is  carried  to  the 
ash  pit  as  soon  as  possible  instead  of  forcing  it  upward  through 
the  fire.  The  cutting  effect  is  produced  by  the  side  cutting 
tfJges  as  well  as  the  crests  of  the  corrugations,  the  large  sur- 
face of  the  fire  not  being  disturbed  as  is  the  case  with  bars  hav- 
ing a  large  lifting  effect.    By  this  construction  a  large  air  space 


is  provided,  which  beuefilsthe  fire  and  increases  tli*;  HFe  o{  th^.  > 
i«rs/   As  these  aie  trussed,  th^'y  are  Strong  au^  not  liaWe  tQ^ 
warp.    If  MS  stated  thfU  bj^  using  these  grates  a  iower  grade  o<^  > 
fuel  may  I'c  burned  and  the  frequency  of  cleaning  fires  largely 
irduced.     Clinker  does  not   fasten   itself  to  thjuse  grates  and 
this  is  in  itself  a.  reason  ior  long  life,  as  vPi^i  as  economy:;: 
of  fuel.:.  ■■■- --;--.'J>  v'-^:  ;• '■■   •'/.:,: '■■^'  •' ';•■  ^  \.^'  -'-y^'  ■■^y■'^^^ 

The  engraving  illustrates  th.e  application  to  a  marihe  fur- 
nace,    wlwre    the 
;  q  uai  i t  i  e s  pf  grates 
■are  ih«i-e^ •■«c.y«rofy  . 
t^ed  than  in  any  . 
■  seryiei?,    exceivt  ; 
possibly     that     of.: 
-  ioconioiix'eis.    Thi*  : 
is-  iimiuest  ionahly  - 
a  good  grate  bar^  • 
furtlier    informa- 
tion  njay   be  haS 
from    Mr.    A..  8,/ 
:;.;;:;.{ :;:---tr_.;-';--..:^;-:v:  V-^^.V'--;..v;^  wiiloiighby.  .  se^ 

Ing  agent  of  the  St.  ,io1in  (Jrat*-  Bar  roiniltany..  Jlachrnery  /De-  . 
parimeut.  The  Bourse,, Philadelphia,  Pa..  .;';i -.      V  ,.V;-0  '-"■-•' 

REAMING    ATTACHMENT.  FOR    ROD    STRAPS.     % 

At  the  Athuqtierqite  shops  of  the  Santa  F^;  Wr..Mr.  LA  Essex. 
general  foreman,  showed  the  writer  au  excellent-  devive  tor 
reaming  holes  for  rod  strap  bolts..  The  .e.xi»enf?e  of  reaming 
these  holes  by  hand  led  to  experiments  upon  driving  the 
reamer  by  power  in  an  ordinary  drill  press.  In  such  work  it 
is  essential  that  the  reamer  should  'float"  and  be  unrestrained 


and  free  from  constraint  of  the' machine  as  to  aiignmenti 
iuis  is  provided  in  this  attachment  by  a  universal  joint,  the 
.construction  of  which  is  clearly  seen  iii  the  Jaccompany ing  ear 
graving.  The  upper  and  lower  shanlis  of  the  jointed  part 
fit  the  spindle  of  the  machine  and  the  reamer  with  the  usual 
tapers.  Si>ecial  care  in  leveling  the  rod  does  not  seem  to  Lk' 
ai  all  necessary,  and  the  results  are ;al1  that;  may  be  desired,' 
The  drill  press  is  made  reaily  and  tlve  woirfe  iset  up  in  about 
ten  minutes,  it  tiien  requires  about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
to  ream  a  hole.  Uoubthss  this  time  will  be  very  muclk  W- 
duced  as  the  men  become  accustomed  to  the  work. 


■;  ■  • ,'  ■  .■  -w  . 
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AN  INTERESTING  NEW    I7.INCH   ENGINE  LATHE. 
With  Power-Feed  Automatic  Turret  on  the  Shears. 


GREAVES,    KLUSMAN    &    CO. 


We  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  new  design  of  engine  latlie 
which  has  recently  been  perfected  by  Greaves,  Klusman  &  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  the  reason  of  the  large  number  of  modern 
labor-saving  attachments  that  have  been  incorporated  and  also 
the  application  of  an  automatic  power-feed  turret  on  the  shears, 
for  rapid  duplicate  manufacturing,  which  is  becoming  so  very 
important  in  large  railroad  shop  practice.     A  lathe  of  the  type 


and  the  spindle  is  large  and  is  finished  by  grinding  to  ensure 
absolute  truth  of  round.  The  carriage  has  a  bearing  through- 
out its  entire  length  on  all  four  of  the  V-ways  to  provide 
ample  rigidity.  The  design  of  the  apron  mechanism  is  most 
up-to-date  and  improved,  embodying  an  arrangement  whereby 
all  feeds  are  reversed  at  that  point  and  also  a  safety  device  to 
prevent  both  the  rod  and  the  screw  feeds  being  thrown  in  at 
the  same  time.  An  index  dial  arrangement  is  provided  on  the 
carriage,  in  connection  with  the  lead  screw,  to  take  care  of 
thread  cutting,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  reversing  the 
lathe  when  running  the  threading  tool  back  for  another  cut. 

A  full  range  of  geared  feeds  are  provided  by  the  change 
gears,  and  without  the  use  of  the  lead  screw;  there  is  also  a 


iv.V  ^; 


A    XEW    USHIUN    OF    ENGINE    LATHE,    WITH    AUTOMATIC    IHIWER-FEED    TURRET    ATTACHMENT. 


.•-  -    -  -   ^, 


UKAK  MEW  OK  THE  LATHE,  SHOWING  TURRET  MECHANISM   AND  TAI'ER-TIKM.\(.    AriAfllMENT. 

GREAVES,  KLUSMAN  &  CO. 


illustrated  herewith  is  particularly  adapted  for  use  in  rail- 
road shops,  inasmuch  as  it  can  so  easily  be  changed  over  for 
either  plain  lathe  work  or  for  rapid  duplicate  manufacturing. 
This  is  an  important  feature,  as  in  many  of  the  smaller  shops  it 
might  not  pay  to  have  a  separate  turret  lathe,  while  a  duplicate 
machine  of  this  kind  could  easily  be  afforded,  as  it  would  never 
need  to  be  idle. 

Two  Illustrations  are  presented,  one  a  front  view  and  the 
other  a  rear  view.  As  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  its  gen- 
eral appearance,  this  lathe  is  well  proportioned  and  is  ap- 
parently well  equipped  for  the  heaviest  work  within  its  range, 
ine  builders  inform  us  that  all  parts  have  been  newly  designed 
and  that  an  entirely  new  set  of  patterns  were  provided — this 
to  enable  the  tool  to  be  brought  up  to  the  strength  required 
by  the»new  high-speed  tool-steel  practice. 

Both  the  headstock  and  the  tailstock  are  built  very  heavy, 


belt  feed,  having  four  cone  changes,  and  the  feeds  may  be 
operated  by  either  belt  or  gearing,  without  disconnecting 
either.  Threads  may  be  cut  from  2  to  48  per  inch,  either  right 
or  left,  without  changing  any  gears.  The  friction  cross-feed 
is  graduated  to  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  and  is  so  arranged 
that  if  it  is  allowed  to  run  beyond  its  limit  no  harm  will  be 
done — an  important  feature  for  the  cross  feed. 

The  turret  design  is  heavy  and  rigid  and  is  calculated  to 
provide  for  heavy  and  rapid  machining.  It  is  arranged  en- 
tirely different  from  prevalent  designs,  and  combines  many 
features  of  advantage.  In  addition  to  the  regular  feed  cone 
changes,  it  has  in  Itself  three  changes  of  feed,  which  are  direct- 
ly under  the  control  of  the  operator,  from  the  front  side  of  the 
turret  by  a  lever  next  to  the  pilot  wheel.  The  builders  pro- 
vide either  a  round  or  hexagonal  turret  for  use  on  this  lathe, 
as  desired. 
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The  principal  dimensions  of  this  interesting  tool  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Length  of  bed   (6-ft.  lathe)  .i;.,  ...::;  .i .  ^  i ;.,.». 6  ft.  5  ins. 

Swiug  over  bed .X'r>'^'-.-''':'.-:'y  -.^^  ^'*;t'*'i-'  •  •  •  • ^^.'-^   !^^' 

Swing  over  carriage.  .  .•;•■«• -i"*  .:..,.■;.-...►  i.i.»- ». . H •..,.•>.•;■».  ^ 9%    ins. 

Will  turn  in  length..  ....,..-,.;.  ..i«  .".i  ...■/..».;**.  i. .  .2  ft.  10  ins. 

Will  turn  in  length,  with  tailstock  extended ". 3  ft.  2  ins. 

Ratio  of  back  gearing 12  to  1 

Front  spindle  bearing. ....  .i^.  .Diameter,  2  13-16  ins.;    length,  4%   ins. 

Rear  spindle  bearing.  .  .v.^V. ....  .Diameter,  2V4   ins.,    length,  4%   ins. 

Hole   in   spindle •■•'>•'»  • » •>  •  •  •.?  •  •  ••  ■,• .  •■  •  •.. ^  7-16   ins. 

Compound  rest  travel.  .■.,":.  ..vi.i-.y..;,i.<.^.>:.i ».. 4   ins. 

Head  cone  pulley  :    - 

2%   ins.  face;    4'H.  e''.,  81,4,  10  and  11%   ins.  diameter 

JM^ight  of  lathe,  with  6-ft.  bed  and  turret ,  .2,400  lbs. 

weight  of  bed,  per  foot.  .  ..«v.-..t'.y,4  f>..^.i  ....:..•;*.*•':...•.■♦•••  •   115  lbs. 


AN  INTERESTING   MOTOR-DRIVE  FOR    A 
TAL    BORING   MACHINE. 


HORIZON- 


At  the  time  when  individual  motor  driving  for  machine  tools 
was  first  coming  into  use,  motor  applications  were  made  that, 
in  the  light  of  present  practice,  would  be  regarded  as  crude  to 
say  the  least.  But,  later,  with  the  benefit  of  previous  ex- 
pe^nce,  the  number  of  creditable  designs  of  motor  driving 
incre>i§ed,  until  no^  it  is  exceptional  to  meet  with  a  new  ar- 
langemjfent  which  does  not  ix)3sess  a  fair  quota  of  commendable 
fcatuces.  But  even  among  the  most  approved  designs  of  the 
jkre^nt  day,  seldom  is 
so  simple  and  commend- 
able an  arrangement  en- 
countered as  the  one 
omployod  on  the  drive 
of  the  horizontal  bor- 
ing machine  illustrated 
herewith.  ...    >. .'-^ 

The  tool  is  a  No.  3 
Barret  boring  machine, 
similar  in  all  particulars 
to  the  belt-driven  style, 
except  that  the  cone 
j)ulley  is  replaced  by  a 
Crocker-Wheeler  13  h. p. 
multiple-voltage  system 
motor,  mounted  on  a 
special  cast-iron  base 
which  is  bolted  to  the 
bed  of  the  machine 
proper.  The  equipment 
occupies  a  floor  space 
over  all  of  18  ft.  l^^ 
ins.   long    (exclusive  of 


sleeve  that  revolves  with  the  boring  bar  and  may  be  secured 
to  it  at  any  point,  so  that  any  shifting  of  the  carriage  causes 
a  lengthwise  movement  of  the  boring  bar. 

The  drive  to  the  tool  has  only  one  speed  reduction,  but  the 
machine  has  a  range  of  twelve  speeds  in  either  direction,  vary- 
ing from  2  2-7  to  15  3-7  rev.  per  min.,  secured  by  speed  control 
of  the  motor.  The  motor  is  wound  for  the  Crocker-Wheeler 
multiple-voltage  system,  whereby  six  fundamental  speeds  are 
obtained  by  different  voltage  combinations,  increasing  by  incre- 
ments of  40  from  zero  to  240  volts  and  the  six  intermediate 
speeds  through  the  use  of  a  small  resistance  between  each 
fundamental  step. 

The  Barret  boring  machine  is  built  by  the  Meadville  Vise 
Company,  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  the  motor  applied  is  a  size  lO-I 
shunt  motor,  semi-enclosed  type,  supplied  by  the  Crocker- 
Wheeler  Company,  Ampere,  N.  J. 


For  an  increase  in  speed  of  a  single  knot  per  hour,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  30  ft.  to  the  length  of  a  25-knot  ship,  and  to 
add  16,000  h.  p.  in  the  machinery,  also  1,253  additional  tons  of 
coal  must  be  provided.  This  would  involve  increasing  the  dis- 
placement by  3,100  tons  and  adding  80  men  to  the  engineer's 
staff.  The  increased  cost  would  be  $1,250,000.  Recent  negotia- 
tions between  the  Cunard  Company  and  the  British  admiralty 


A  jskm-vkkahly  simple  .\rbangement  fob  electric  driving  ui'ox  .V  r..vr.ia::T  iioring  m.vciiixe- — 13-n.  p. 

^'"■'^  CROCKER-WHEELER   MILTII'LE   V()LT.\GE  MOTOB. 


the  projection  of  the  boring  bar),  by  7  ft.  4  ins.  wide.  The 
boring  bar  is  6  ins.  in  diameter  and  16  ft.  8  ins.  long.  An  Albro 
worm  and  worm  gear  with  a  ratio  of  70  to  1  transmits  power 
from  the  motor,  thus  affording  a  very  smooth  and  even  motion  to 
the  boring  bar,  particularly  desirable  in  cylinder  boring  and 
similar  work.  The  worm  and  worm  gear  are  encased  in  one 
casting,  which  protects  the  gears  and  also,  with  by  means 
of  a  stuffing  box  surrounding  the  worm  shaft,  retains  the  lub- 
ricating oil. 

The  bearings  in  the  pedestals  supporting  the  boring  bar  have 
their  centers  24  ins.  above  the  bed  and  are  bored  out  9  ins. 
in  diameter  to  provide  for  sleeves,  which  are  fixed  against  end- 
wise displacement  but  are  provided  with  feathers  which  en- 
gage the  keyway  extending  the  length  of  the  splined  boring 
bar  so  as  to  cause  all  to  rotate  simultaneously.  The  arms, 
which  carry  facing  blocks,  are  mounted  on  extensions  of  the 
sleeves  between  the  pedestals.  The  latter  support  the  facing 
tools  and  are  arranged  to  feed  axially  or  at  right  angles  thereto. 

For  inside  boring  a  cutting  head,  not  shown,  is  secured  to 
the  boring  bar,  the  feeding  being  accomplished  by  sliding  the 
whole  bar  endwise.  The  extended  frame  shown  at  the  right 
of  the  machine  with  a  third  bearing  at  its  outer  extremity 
contributes  to  the  rigidity  of  the  bar  and  supports  the  feeding 
mechanism,  which  consists  of  a  slidable  carriage  containing  a 


concerning  the  building  of  two  new  25-knot  vessels  developed 
an  estimate  of  the  comparative  costs  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  20  and  26-knot  vessels,  the  investigation  being  based 
on  a  20-knot  ship  600  ft.  long,  with  19,000  h.  p.  and.consuming 
2,228  tons  of  coal  in  a  single  trip.  Such  a  ship  would  cost 
11,750,000.  A  23-knot  vessel  would  be  690  ft.  long,  would  re- 
quire 30,000  h.  p.,  and  would  cost  12,875,000.  A  25-knot  vessel 
would  be  750  ft.  long,  would  require  52,000  h.  p.  and  would 
cost  $5,000,000.  A  26-knot  steamer  would  need  to  be  780  ft 
long  and  require  68,000  h.  p.,  the  cost  being  $6,250,000.  Tht 
engineer's  force  on  ti  20-knot  steamer  numbers  100;  a  23-kno*- 
150  men;  a  25-knot,  260  men  and  a  26-knot,  340  men.  These 
interesting  figures  showing  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for 
high  speeds  at  sea  are  taken  from  the  Scientific  American. 


A  gas  engine  of  3,000  h.p.  is  promised  as  a  feature  of  the 
approaching  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis.  It  will  be  exhibited  by 
the  John  Cockerill  Company,  Seraing,  Belgium,  and  will  be 
direct-connected  to  an  electric  generator. 


MASTER  STEAM  BOILER  MAKERS'  ASSOQATION. 


This  organization  will  hold  its  second  annual  convention  in  the 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  October  7  to  10.  A  large  attendance  of 
superintendents,  foremen,  a&sistants  and  "layer-outs"  is  expected. 
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A  NEW  DESIGN  OF  MULTIPLE-SPINDLE  MUD-RING  AND 
FLUE-SHERT   DRILL. 


PISTON    VALVES    IN    DRIFTING. 


For  Locomotive  Work. 


FOOTE,    UUBT    &    COMPANY. 


"-^ 


This  drill,  which  is  shown  in  the  halftone  presented  here- 

iih,  has  been  designed  especially  for  mud-ring  and  flue-sheet 
drilling  on  loiomotive  work,  although  it  is  also  suitable  for 
any  other  type  of  multiple  drilling. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  tool  lies  in  mounting  the  six 
independently-fed  heads,  which  are  adjustable  in  their  center 
distance,  on  an  auxiliary  cross  rail,  this  cross  rail,  in  turn, 
being  adjustable  the  entire  length  of  the  main  cross  rail.  By 
this  means  a  mud  ring  can  be  dropped  into  the  two  chucks 
shown  on  table  and  securely  clamped,  and  then  without  mov- 
ing the  work  in  these  chucks,  either  one  or  two  rows  of  rivet 
holes  can  be  drilled  the  entire  length  at  any  spacing  desired. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  set  the  heads  on  the  auxiliary  cross- 
rail  at  any  given  multiple  of  the  desired  pitch  of  the  rivet 
holes.  For  instance:  if  the  rivet  holes  are  to  come  at  2-inch 
centers,  the  heads  are  set  at  C-inch  centers,  and  six  holes 
drilled  simultaneously;  then  the  auxiliary  crossrail,  carrying 
the  six  heads,  is  moved  2  Inches  and  six  more  holes  are  drilled. 


>EW    tJ-.SriNDJ.E    .Mri»-l{I.\«i    .V.NU   FI-UE-SIIEET   DRILL. 
'with    AIXIMAKY   <  KOSS   KAIL. 
E<XJTE,   BIRT  &   CO. 

the  operation  being  repeated  the  entire  length  of  either  mud 
ring  or  flue  sheet.  In  case  there  are  two  rows  of  holes  in  the 
mud  ring,  after  the  first  row  is  completed,  the  table  is  merely 
adjusted  out  or  in.  as  the  case  might  be,  to  whatever  distance 
is  required  between  the  two  rows  of  holes,  and  then  the  drill- 
ing operation  can  be  repeated.  For  flue-sheet  work,  the  same 
mode  of  operation  would  be  pursued,  the  chucks  having  been 
first  removed  from  the  table. 

The  drill  is  provided  with  four  spindle  speeds  and  three 
feeds,  and  weighs,  as  shown,  about  17,500  pounds.  The  manu- 
facturers are  Foote,  Burt  &  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

SI*ECIFICATK>N.S  OF  THE  FOOTE,  Bl  UT  &  CO.    MUD-BING  DRILL. 

Minimum  distance  between  spindles. ..  .6  ins. 
Maximum  distance  between  spindles. .  .12  ins. 

Distance  between  housings 12  ft.  4  ins. 

Length  of  auxiliary  cross  rail 6  ft. 

Dimensions  of  table 12  ft.  4  Ins.  x  24  ins. 

Cross  Adjustment  of  table. 24  ins. 


The  coal-handling  machinery  installed  by  the  C.  W.  Hunt 
Company  at  the  Lincoln  Wharf  power  station  of  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railroad  recently  made  a  new  record  for  rapid  un- 
loading. The  coal  was  raised  90  ft.  above  tidewater  and  de- 
livered to  the  storage  pockets  at  the  rate  of  320  tons  per  hour. 
The  installation  follows  in  general  design  the  standard  Hunt 
steeple-tower  rig,  the  moving  gear  and  coal  cracker  being 
electrically  driven  and  the  hoisting  engine  direct-connected. 
The  folding  boom  has  an  overhang  of  40  ft.  and  the  capacity 
of  the  shovel  is  2  tons. 


The  report  of  the  committee  on  lubrication  of  piston  rods 
pre.sented  to  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  records  an 
interesting  experiment  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  allowlns  a 
locomotive  to  drift  with  the  reverse  lever  "hooked  up,"  and 
thus  t'^st  the  recommendation  made  before  the  Master  Mechan- 
ics' Association. 

"After  the  engine  had  worked  steam  constantly  from  Scran- 
ton  to  Gouldsboro,  a  distance  of  21  miles  and  a  grade  of  60  ft. 
to  the  mile,  steam  pressure  maintained  at  205  lbs.  the  entire 
disnmce,  I  applied  an  alloy  that  melts  at  286  degs.  to  the  pis- 
ton rod  on  arrival  at  Gouldsboro,  but  it  would  not  melt.  After 
shutting  off  the  steam  and  drifting  down  the  mountain  I  left 
the  reverse  lever  In  working  notch.  The  speed  ranged  from 
25  to  32  miles  per  hour.  The  distance  the  engine  drifted  was 
24  miles,  when  speed  was  reduced  to  about  25  miles  per  hour. 
Relief  valves  opened  only  a  very  short  space  of  time  and  only 
just  a  very  small  opening  as  the  engine  was  passing  the  cen- 
ters. When  speed  was  above  25  miles  per  hour  the  relief  valves 
did  not  open  at  all.  ^Vhen  about  half  way  down  the  mountain 
I  could  smell  the  cylinders  heating  up.  I  applied  engine  oil 
to  the  piston  rods  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  arose  from  them. 
When  about  three-fourths  of  the  way  down  the  mountain  I  ap- 
plied an  alloy  that  melts  at  286  degs.  temperature  to  the  out- 
side of  cylinder  directly  over  the  steam  passage  to  the  front  end 
of  cylinder,  but  the  contact  was  rather  poor  on  account  of  the 
scale  on  the  metal.  Nevertheless  it  melted.  On  arrival  at  the 
foor  of  the  mountain  we  stopped  and  I  applied  the  alloy  that 
melts  at  310  degs.  to  the  piston  rod  and  it  melted  in  5  seconds. 
I  applied  an  alloy  that  melts  at  334  degs.  and  it  came  very  near 
melting.  It  softened  up  so  that  the  lead  pencil  with  which  I 
held  it  to  the  rod  made  an  indentation  in  the  metal.  This 
engine's  valves  were  blowing  quite  badly  at  the  time  this  test 
was  made;  otherwise  I  am  sure  that  the  temperature  would 
"  have  been  raised  very  much  higher.  It  was  also  evident  to 
me  that  if  the  speed  had  been  increased  to  50  or  60  miles  per 
hour  the  temperature  in  cylinders  woultl  have  been  so  high 
that  lubrication  would  have  been  of  no  benefit. 

"On  the  next  trip  I  experimented  on  the  same  lines  with  the 
exception  of  dropping  the  reverse  lever  to  the  corner  while  drift- 
ing, and  at  no  time  could  the  286-deg.  alloy  be  melted,  not  even 
on  piston  rod  at  foot  of  mountain.  This  practice  of  leaving 
the  reverse  lever  in  the  working  notch  while  drifting  may  not 
work  any  serious  results  if  only  practiced  while  drifting  into 
stations,  making  stops,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  not  work 
on  long  descending  grades,  especially  at  high  speed.  It  cer- 
tainly will  result  in  cut  cylinders  and  valves,  as  you  can  get 
no  benefit  from  the  lubrication  on  account  of  the  increasing  tem- 
perature caused  by  excessive  compression.  In  my  opinion  the 
only  way  to  keep  the  reverse  lever  In  working  notch  when 
drifting  is  by  the  adoption  of  some  automatic  valve  arrange- 
ment for  relieving  compression." 


Development  of  the  by-product  coke  ovens  would  seem  to 
offer  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  furnishing  gaseous  fuel 
at  a  low  rate  of  cost,  and  methods  of  distribution  to  compara- 
tively long  distances  make  It  possible  to  locate  the  producing 
plants  at  convenient  geographical  and  commercial  points. 
That  there  Is  a  great  waste  of  fuel  where  the  gas  from  the 
ovens  Is  not  utilized  is  shown  by  figures  given  for  the  bee- 
hive ovens  between  Altoona  and  Pittsburg.  These  ovens 
probably  make  20,000  tons  of  coke  per  day,  from  which  about 
100,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  discharge  into  the  air.  This 
gas,  if  converted  Into  power  through  gas  engines,  would  rep- 
resent 5,000,000  h.p.  hours,  or  the  effort  of  about  104  gas 
engines  of  2,000  h.p.  each.  Manufacturers  of  gas  apparatus 
are  now  offering  to  guarantee  the  production  of  a  horse- 
power hour  for  1  lb.  of  fuel — a  result  not  at  present  attain- 
able through  the  medium  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  ex- 
cept by  the  most  complex  type  of  engine. — H.  O.  Morris,  before 
Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia. 
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BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


The  Drafting  of  Cams.  By  Louis  Rouillon,  Instructor  in  Mechanical 
Drawingat  Columbia  University.  23  pages,  (j  x  9  ins.,  in  pamphlet 
form.  The  second  of  a  series  of  practical  papers,  publi.shai  by  the 
Derry-CoUard  Company,  256  Broadway,  New  York.     Price  25  cents. 

The  important  subject  of  cam  design  is  elucidated  in  a  most  com- 
mendable manner  in  this  pamphlet  by  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
principles  involved  and  the  citation  of  methods  of  treatment  for  a 
number  of  practical  examples.  The  two  methods  of  laying  out  a 
heart-shaped  cam  are  used  to  illustrate  the  general  method.  This 
is  followed  by  a  treatise  of  the  more  diflScult  cam  problems — those 
whose  lines  of  action  are  not  central  with  the  cam  axis.  The 
treatise  ends  with  the  problem  of  the  design  of  a  cam  belt-shifter 
to  automatically  shift  the  belts  of  an  iron  planer  at  reversals  of 
motion  of  the  platen.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  problems  in  ma- 
chine design  regularly  given  to  the  students  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering at  Cornell  University,  and  involves  very  interesting  study. 
This  work  deserves  to-be  especially  recommended  owing  to  the 
wide  experience  of  the  author,  not  only  in  the  line  of  practical 
work,  but  also  in  the  problem  of  instruction  in  drawing.  The  typo- 
graphical work  and  paper  used  in  the  pamphlet  are  of  the  highest 
order,  making  a  beautiful  result.  This  pamphlet  is  to  be  followed 
by  others  of  equal  interest  on  important  engineering  subjects. 
Further  information  upon  the  subject  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Derry-Collard  Company. 


The  Art  of  Pattern-Making.  A  comprehensive  treatise,  with  nu- 
merous examples  of  all  kinds  of  pattern  work.  By  I.  McKim 
Chase,  M.E.  260  pages,  12mo,  cloth,  and  215  figures.  1903. 
Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  43  East  Nineteenth  street. 
New  York.  Price  $2.50. 
This  is  a  work  the  advent  of  which  will  be  welcomed  by  those 
interested  in  the  important  subject  of  pattern-making.  As  stated 
in  the  preface,  "the  literature  pertaining  to  pattern-making  is  by 
no  means  as  extensive  as  the  importance  of  the  business  warrants," 
and  the  lack  has  long  been  felt.  The  author  has,  in  presenting 
this  work,  endeavored  to  record  the  results  of  his  long  and  exten- 
sive experience,  the  majority  of  the  practical  examples  given  being 
taken  from  his  personal  experience.  These  are,  however,  supple- 
mented by  further  practical  examples  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
others,  and  from  those  that  have  appeared  in  the  technical  press. 
The  work  begins  with  a  considerable  space  devoted  to  the  equip- 
ment and  management  of  a  pattern  shop,  after  which  is  presented 
the  very  comprehensive  series  of  examples  of  practical  pattern  work 
for  all  classes  of  molding,  from  pipe  elbows  to  complicated  cylin- 
der castings  and  screw  propellers,  cast  whole  or  with  separable 
blades.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  important  subject  of 
core-box  work,  several  excellent  examples  being  given.  The  inter- 
est that  the  author  has  taken  in  his  life  work  is  evidenced  in  a 
remarkable  manner  in  this  book  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  a 
desirable  acquisition  to  pattern-making  literature. 


Universal   Directory  of  Railway  OflScials,   1903.     Compiled   from 
Official  Sources  under  the  direction  of  S.  Richardson  Blund- 
stone,   editor  of   the  Railway   Engineer.      Published   by    the 
Directory    Publishing   Company,    3    Ludgate   Circus,    London, 
E.  C.     Representative  for  the  United  States,  E.  A.  Simmons, 
1333  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
This  is  the  ninth  annual  edition  of  this  valuable  directory  of 
the  principal  railway  officials  of  the  world.    It  has  been  enlarged 
as  well  as  revised  and  now  includes  practically  all  the  railways 
and  tramways  operated  by  power  in  the  United  Kingdom.     In  addi- 
tion to  the  names  of  officials  the  book  includes  information  concern- 
ing the  length  and  equipment  of  every  railroad.     It  is  invaluable 
to  those  who  have  correspondence  or  dealings  of  any  kind  with 
railway  officials. 

British  Standard  Sections.  Issued  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Engi- 
neering Standard  Committee  (England).  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com- 
pany, 23  Murray  street,  New  York.     Price  SI. 

This  publication  consists  of  nine  lithograph  sheets  in  pamphlet 
form  and  contains  the  dimensions,  thickness  and  profiles  of  the 
standard  structural  sections,  that  are  recommended  by  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
and  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.  The  moments  of 
inertia  and  other  important  properties  of  these  sections  are  to  be 
issued  at  a  later  date.  American  engineers  will  note  particularly 
the  large  size  angles  and  Z-bars  contained  in  the  list,  the  largest 
angle  being  10  ins.  x  4  ins.,  and  the  largest  Z-bar,  10  ins.  x  3^^  ins. 
X  3%  ins.  American  builders  may  find  this  pamphlet  a  useful  guide 
whenever  the  ccmdition  of  the  market  makes  it  desirable  to  purchase 
English  iteel. 


.Railway  Carriages  and  Wagons,  Their  Design  and  Construction. 
By   Sidney   Stone,   Assistant   Works   Manager.   Great  Central 
Railway,   England.     Part   I.     Illu-strated,   176   pages,   9x12 
ins.  in  size.     Published  by  the  Railway  Engineer,  3  Ludgate 
Circus  Building,  E.  C,  London,  England.     Price,  10s.  6d. 
This   is    the   fourth    work    by  those  publishers   in  the   Railway 
Series  of  Text-Books  and  Manuals  by  Railway  Men  for  Railway 
Men   and  Others.     It   is  a  series   of  articles   contributed   by   the 
author  to  the  pages  of  the  Railway  Engineer,   rewritten  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  need  for  a  standard  book  on  thus  subject     It 
represents    English    practice    in   car    construction    and    includes    a 
large  number  of  excellent  photographs  and  reproductions  of  work- 
ing drawings.     The  author  begins  with  a  study  of  woods.     Wood 
working  machinery  is  next  considered  and  underframes  taken  up. 
Buffers,  draw  gear  and  iron  details;    wheels,  axles  and  journal 
boxes ;    trucks  and  flexible  wheel  bases  and  continuous  brakes  fol- 
low in  order.     It  is  an  excellent  record  of  present  English  practice, 
with   frequent   references   to   methods   use<l   in   the   United    States. 
While  most  valuable  to  foreign  engineers  and  railroad  men,  it  per- 
mits of  making  a  careful  study  of  light  and  strong  construction  in 
cars  which  might  be  made  with  advantage  by  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  very  heavy  construction  used  in  this  country. 


The  Star  Improved  Steam  Engine  Indicator.     By  Geo.  H.  Barrtis, 
Expert  and   Consulting  Steam   Engineer.     140  pages.   12mo. 
cloth,  fully  illustrated.     1903.      Published  by  the  Star  Brass 
Manufacturing  Company,   108-114  East  Dedham  street,   Bos- 
ton, Mass.    Price  $1.00.  :   .V-  '■' ^[ 
This  is  a  treatise  upon  the  principles  and  management  of  the 
steam   engine  indicator,   which   was   prepared   for  the   Star   Brass 
Company,  manufacturers  of  the  well-known  Star  indicator.     It  is, 
in  one  sense,  an  advertisement  of  this  particular  make  of  indicator, 
but  nevertheless  the  treatment  of  the  subject  takes  the  form  of 
an  unbiased  statement  of  the  important  principles  and   the  book 
contains  much  that  is  useful   in   indicator  practice.     A  large  por- 
tion of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  complete  description  of  this  par- 
ticular instrument,  while  the  latter  part  tells  how  to  indicate  an 
engine  and  make  the  necessary  calculations.     A  large  number  of 
.sample  cards  are  shown,  nearly  all  of  which  wero  t:ik«Mi  por.'<on- 
ally  by  the  author  with  the  new  Star  indicator  for  this  treatise. 
This  book  may  be  had  either  from  the  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company. 
23  Murray  street.  New  York,  or  from  the  author  at  12  Pemberton 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Index  of  the  Technical  Pbe.ss. — The  fourth  number  of  this 
pamphlet  has  been  received  and  is  four  times  the  size  of  the  first 
number,  indicating  marked  progress  in  value.  The  references  are 
in  French,  German  and  English  and  include  the  principal  articles 
of  general  interest  appearing  in  the  technical  journals  throughout 
the  world.  The  work  is  well  done  and  the  classification  excellent. 
It  is  published  by  the  Association  de  la  Press  Technique,  20  Rue 
de  la  Chancellerie,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

SPECIFICATION'S  FOR  PORTLA.VD  AND  NATIONAL  CEMEXT  AND  PORT- 
LAND Cement  Concrete.— The  American  Railway  Engineering  and 
ilaintenance  of  Way  Association  ha.s  prei>are<l  the  specifi<-ations.  adopt*?*! 
this  year,  in  pamphlet  form.  The  pamphlet  also  contains  specifica- 
tions for  concrete,  submitted  by  the  committee  on  masonry,  but 
not  yet  adopted.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Fritch,  room  1562,  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago.  Price  10 
cents. 


Small  Tools,  Standards  and  Gaiges.— This  is  the  title  of  a 
very  complete  catalogue  of  the  small  tools  for  machine  shop  use 
and  also  special  tools  which  are  manufactured  by  the  Small  Tool 
Department  of  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company.  Hartford.  Conn.  It 
is  of  a  handbook  size,  contains  1S2  pages,  and  is  profusoly  illus- 
trated by  excellent  engravings.  A  large  portion  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  by  descriptions  of  the  very  complete  assortment  of  taps 
and  dies  which  this  company  Is  noted  for.  Besides  the  usual  hand 
taps  of  all  standards  a  specialty  is  made  of  washout-hole-plug  taps, 
staybolt  taps  and  spindle  retapping  staybolt  taps  for  locomotive 
boiler  use.  "ilso  a  large  assortment  of  special  patent  dies  and  also 
die  stock  sets  are  illustrated.  The  stock  of  milling  cutters,  both 
solid  and  with  inserted  blades,  angle  cutters,  slotting  cutters,  end 
and  hollow  mills,  and  also  reamers  of  all  styles  and  for  all  purpases 
may  be  seen  to  be  very  large.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  book 
illustrates  a  number  of  special  tools  which  the  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Company  make  a  specialty  of,  including  the  Ronshaw  ratchet  drill, 
the  P.  &  W.  special  threading  tool,  special  boring,  knurling  and 
other  tools  for  lathe  use,  standard  punches  and  dies  for  boiler 
plate  work,  etc.,  etc.,  and  also  a  complete  line  of  standard  measur- 
ing machines,  standard  size  and  thread  gauges,  and  gauges  for 
special  purposes,  as  for  M.  C.  B.  standard  automatic  couplers,  new 
and  worn  knuckles,  and  flange  thickness  and  wheel  defect  gauges 
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The  National  Machine  Tool  Company. — A  new  catalogue 
has  been  issued  by  this  firm  to  describe  their  improved  portable 
keysoating  tools,  which  they  have  lately  placed  on  the  market  for 
u.se  in  connection  with  the  drill  press.  This  interesting  and  re- 
markable device  is  meeting  with  unusual  success  and  approval  in 
all  quarters,  for  its  simplicity  as  well  as  its  efficiency.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  cutting  of  internal  keyseats  of  all  sizes,  both  straight 
and  taper,  and  in  all  metaLs.  It  is  interasting  to  note  that  this 
very  useful  tool  was  developed  by  Mr.  Schellenbach,  of  the  National 
Machine  Tool  Company,  as  a  special  tool  for  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  mechani<al  sjjcod  variators,  a  complete  description  of 
which  was  presented  on  page  229  of  our  June,  1903,  issue.  For 
cutting  the  keyseats  in'  the  large  number  of  gears  used  in  that 
device  tliLs  tool  has  proven  unusually  effective  and  efficient. 


PREdsroN  Latiie.s.— The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  have  just  issued  one  of  their  standard  6x9  catalogues,  which 
is  devoted  to  their  bench  lathe.  10-in.  toolmakers'  lathe,  13-in. 
engine  lathe  and  14-in.  gibbed-carriage  engine  lathe.  The  book 
contains  07  pages  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  excellent  half- 
tones. The  first  thirty-seven  pages  are  taken  up  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  7  X  32-in.  bench  lathe,  which  is  described  in  detail,  and 
illiustrations  are  presented  of  more  than  thirty  of  the  various  at- 
tachments which  may  be  furnished  with  the  lathe,  giving  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  great  diversity  of  work  for  which  this  machine 
is  adapted.  The  lO-in.  toolmakers'  lathe  is  also  carefully  described, 
and  illustrations  are  given  showing  the  application  of  collets  and 
split  step  chucks  to  the  spindle.  There  are  two  views  of  the  14-in. 
lathe,  one  showing  the  standard  lathe  and  the  other  the  lathe  with 
the  pan  bed.  A  number  of  important  attachments  for  this  lathe 
are  illustrated  and  describwl,  including  a  relieving  attachment  for 
relieving  straight.  tai)er  and  spiral  taps  and  milling  cutters,  draw- 
back collets,  step  chucks  and  closers,  and  expanding  arbors.  These 
lathes  perhaiJs  are  not  applicable  to  the  ordinary  run  of  shop  prac- 
tice, but  to  anyone  who  cares  for  ,i;()<id  machines,  or  who  has  to  do 
accurate  work,  they  will  certainly  be  highly  appreciated. 


The  Bureau  of  Forestry,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  inaugurated  an  investigation  of  the  mechanical  properties 
of  the  commercial  timbers  of  the  United  States,  and  has* established 
n  timber-testing  station  at  Purdue  U^niversity,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  work  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  region. 
Other  stations  have  been  established  at  the  University  of  California,- 
at  the  Yale  Forest  School,  and  at  Washington,  I).  C.  Various 
physical  and  mechanical  tests  will  be  made  according  to  uniform 
methods  at  these  stations  by  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 
This  action  of  the  bureau  in  establishing  a  testing  station  at  Purdue 
University  does  not  involve  the  erection  of  additional  buildings,  but 
a  more  thorough  utilization  of  equipment  already  existing  in  the 
laboratory  for  testing  materials.  Additional  machines  of  a  special 
character,  however,  belonging  to  the  bureau,  will  be  installed  in  the 
laboratory  for  the  nc<'ds  of  this  work.  The  work  of  this  station 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  K.  Ilatt.  who  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  have  supervisory  charge  of  the  work  of  ail  the 
timber-testing  stations  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  liespousibilities 
thus  assumed  by  Dr.  ITatt  will  not  interfere  with  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  at  Purdue  University. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  MANUFACTURING  NOTES. 

Mr.  Walter  D.  Crosman,  who  is  well  known  from  his  long  con- 
nection with  railway  newspaper  work  and  a.ssociation  with  railway 
supply  business,  has  opened  an  oflicq  in  suite  710,  125  La  Salle 
.street,  Chicago.  He  will  serve  the  railway  and  allied  trades  with 
the  Wachter  Mnniifa<turing  Company's  Army  and  Navy  liquid 
glue,  the  Wilbem  adjustable  door-hanger,  and  the  Wadsworth-IIow- 

We  join  ^fr.  Crosman's  many  land  Company's  carburet  black, 
friends  in  wishing  him  the  success  which  his  wide  acquaintance  and 
knowledge  of  railroad  requirements  are  sure  to  bring  him. 

Judge  Archibald,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  Eastern 
District.  Pennsylvania,  has  recently  handed  down  a  decision  in 
the  suit  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company 
against  H.  C.  Roberts  and  the  Sangamo  Electric  Company  which 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  alternating  current  meters  and 
fan  motors,  in  that  the  claims  of  the  so-called  Tesia  Split-Phase 
patents  were  sustained.  The  defendants'  device  against  which  suit 
was  brought  was  the  Sangamo  meter.  The  court,  after  a  careful 
review  of  the  testimony,  decided  that  the  complainants  had  satis- 
factorily proved  that  Tesla's  date  of  invention  preceded  that  of 
Farraris  and  others,  and  that  the  device  in  question  was  an  in- 
fringement 


The  Washburn  Coupler  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  an- 
nounces that  its  stock,  property  and  business  have  been  acquired 
by  the  Washburn  Company,  of  that  city.  The  change  of  owner- 
ship is  made  in  order  to  extend  the  busine.ss  in  car  couplers  and 
other  lines  of  railroad  supplies  and  does  not  involve  any  great 
changes  in  the  management. 


An  interesting  shipment  of  large  steam  turbine  machinery  h.as 
recently  been  made  from  the  .shops  of  the  Westinghouse  Machine 
Company,  Pittsburgh.  I'a..  which  will  be  the  first  large  steiim 
turbines  of  American  manufacture  to  be  exported.  The  shipment 
consisted  of  two  1.000-kw.  Westinghou.se  turbine  generating  units 
of  the  mast  recent  design,  which  are  intended  for  light  and  power 
service  in  the  De  Beers  mines,  at  Kimberly,  South  Africa. 


The  New  York  offices  of  the  sales  organization  of  the  Westing- 
house Electric  and  Manufacturing  C^ompany  have  been  removed  to 
the  new  Hanover  Bank  Buililing.  corner  of  Nas.sau  and  Pine 
streets.  The  new  ollites  occupy  the  entire  seventeenth  floor  of 
this  building,  one  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  office  buildings 
in  the  country,  where  the  arrangements  and  facilities  will  be  of 
the  best,  both  for  the  representatives  of  the  company  and  the 
public  with  whom  they  'do  business.  The  mail  address  will  be 
No.  11  Pine  street.  The  executive,  financial  and  stock  transfer 
offices  of  the  company  will  remain  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Equi- 
table Building,  in  which  the  present  organization  of  the  company 
b.ts  been  quartered  since  ISS!).  The  rapid  and  material  increase 
of  business  has  made  the  above  move  necessary. 


The  Chicago  Pneumatic  To<il  Company  re<)uests  the  publication 
of  the  following  statement : 

"During  the  past  few  days  a  vast  amount  of  gossip  has  been 
printed  relative  to  this  c<)mi>any,  the  majority  of  which  was  en- 
tirely without  foundation  and  apparently  malicious  in  nature.  As 
it  does  a  great  injustice  to  the  company  and  its  officials,  we  would 
request  that  you  print  the  following  statement  which  is  in  every  ?  . 
respect  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  company: 

"In  the  first  place  President  Duntley  is  not  going  to  resign.  It  is 
due  to  his  knowledge,  energy  and  ability  that  the  pneumatic  tool 
business  has  grown  to  its  present  vast  proportions.  This  is  fully 
recognized  by  the  directors  and  none  of  them  desire  his  resignation. 
The  report  that  he  does  not  have  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Schwab  or 
Mr.  Matthiassen  is  entirely  without  foundation  and  there  is  no  - 
justification  in  the  report  that  he  anticipates  retiring  or  that  any  "■  ■ 
stwkholders  desire  him  to  do  so.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Schwab  has  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Pam  the  stock  owned  by  the  latter  is  true  and 
this  transa<tion  was  a  private  one  between  them.  It  originated 
with  them  and  none  of  the  other  officers  or  stockholders  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Therefore.  Mr.  Pam  having  sold  all  of  his 
stock,  it  naturally  followed  that  he  should  resign  from  the  directory, 
which  he  has  done  entirely  of  his  own  accord.  The  executive  offices 
of  the  company  are  to  be  moved  to  New  York  and  it  is  due  to  this 
fact  that  some  of  the  directors  have  tendered  their  resignations. 
Mr.  Schwab  is  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  company  and  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  direction  of  the  com- 
pany's business,  as  has  also  Mr.  Matthie.ssen.  Their  action  is  en- 
tirely jiustified  by  their  present  holdings  in  the  company,  and  as 
they  both  live  in  New  York,  it  is  necessary  that  the  executive 
offices  be  located  in  that  city. 

"As  regards  Messrs.  Wacker.  Chalmers  and  Lynch,  these  gentle- 
men agreed  when  they  accepted  places  on  the  board  that  they 
would  do  .«:o  only  if  the  executive  offices  were  located  in  Chicago, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  attend  meetings  in  New  York 
City,  as  they  could  not  take  the  time  from  their  other  affairs. 
Naturally,  therefore,  when  they  learned  of  the  proposed  change  in 
location,  they  were  oppased  to  it.  as  they  felt  it  impracticable  for 
them  to  continue  on  the  board  and  executive  committee,  and  they 
accordingly  tendered  their  resignations.  In  all  probability  the 
number  of  directofs  will  be  reduced  from  fifteen  to  nine,  as  the 
members  are  widely  separated  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  qtiorum 
with  the  present  number.  The  affairs  of  the  company  are  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition  and  the  praspects  are  exceedingly  bright 
for  them  to  continue  so  in  the  future.  The  various  plants  are 
working  increased  forces  in  order  to  adequately  fulfill  the  require- 
ments. Their  foreign  offices  report  a  correspondingly  cheerful 
outlook.  The  business  for  the  month  of  August  just  past  exceeded 
that  transacted  in  August.  1902,  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  present  month  of  September  will  be  very  satisfactory  as  regards 
sales  of  pneumatic  appliances." 


October, 


1903. 
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A  SWITCH  ENGINE  WITH  A  CRANE. 


A  convenient  locomotive  crane  of  4  tons  lift- 
ing capacity  has  been  fitted  up  at  comparatively 
little  expense  at  the  Topeka  shops  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  will  be  used  about 
the  locomotive  shops  and  yards.  An  old  four- 
wheel  switch  engine  was  equipped  to  burn  oil 
(SO  that  it  may  safely  enter  the  buildings)  and 
fitted  with  a  substantial  castiron  stack  with  a 
large  base,  forming  the  pivot  and  support  of  a 
l4-ft.  boom.  The  boom  may  be  revolved  and  the 
hook  raised,  by  power.  The  steam  pipe  for  the 
hoisting  engine  passes  through  the  center  of 
the  stack  and  has  a  swivel  joint  over  the  stack. 
Ball  bearings  are  provided  for  the  boom  pivot. 


36^ Oaer  Casing    ,. 
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GEXEKAL  VIEW  OF  ENGINE, 


DETAILS  OF  THE  t'KAXE.  IXDICATIXO  AKKAXCiEME>T  OK- UOIbTl.Nti  AXU 
..;;...  TTUBXIXG    MECUAXisM. 

Tanks  for  250  gals,  of  oil  and  1,600  gals,  of  water  are  car- 
ried on  the  engine.  In  working  order  with  full  tanks  of 
water  and  oil  the  engine  weighs  106,750  lbs.  The  drawing 
was  furnished  by  JNlr.  G.  R.  Henderson,  formerly  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  road.  In  a  large  shop  plant  such  a 
crane  finds  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  and  saves  a  large  amount 
of  manual  labor.   .■    .::v 


NEW  60-INCH  LATHE,  WITH  CHANGE-GEAR  MECHAN- 
ISM, AND  A  NEW  DESIGN  OF  PLANER. 


The  Amebica.x   Tool   Works   Company. 


The  accompanying  engraving  is  an  illustration  of  the  new 
heavy  model  of  the  "American"  lathe  which  has  been  brought 


out  by  the  American  Tool  Works  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
This  tool  is  their  60-in.  lathe  with  improved  rapid-change  gear 
mechanism,  which  greatly  increases  its  possibilities  as  a  rapid 
handler  of  heavy  work. 

The  change-gear  mechanism,  which  is  located  on  the  head 
end  of  the  bed,  consists  of  a  clutch  device  of  an  entirely  new 
design,  through  which  seven  changes  for  feeding  and  screw 
cutting  are  readily  available  without  the  removal  of  a  single 


NEW  DESIGN  OF  THE  60-INCH      "AMEBICAN"    LATHE,  WITH  QUICK  CHANGE-GEAB  MECUAMSM.— AMEBICAN   TOOL  WORKS  COMPANY. 
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gear.  Then,  by  changing  one,  and  only  one,  gear  on  the  stud, 
seven  additional  changes  are  provided,  the  quadrant  being  so 
designed  as  to  obviate  the  readjusting  of  the  entire  train  of 
gears  to  each  new  change  gear.  Nine  change  gears  are  ordi- 
narily furnished,  thus  providing  a  total  of  G3  changes  of 
threads  and  feeds  with  the  minimum  of  effort. 

Each  of  these  possible  changes  is  indicated  on  the  index  plate 
located  on  the  front  of  the  gear  box;  by  the  simple  movement 
of  a  hand  wheel  a  pointer  is  brought  directly  above  the  desired 
thread  or  feed.  This  will  indicate  the  number  of  the  change 
gear  to  be  place^  on  the  stud,  and  also  automatically  arranges 
the  gears  in  the  gear  box  for  cutting  the  thread  or  feed  desired. 
The  range  of  threads  is  from  1  in  8  ins.  to  IG  per  in.,  and  of 
feeds,  from  1.327  to  170. 

The  lathe  can  be  changed  for  left-hand  screw  cutting  by 
means  of  tumbler  reverse  plate,  mounted  on  the  end  of  the 
headstock.     It  is  not  necessary  to  interpose  an  idler  gear  as 


tice.  Every  condition  influencing  modern  planer  work  has 
been  given  careful  consideration,  and  as  a  result,  the  increased 
efficiency  of  their  planer,  and  its  adaptability  for  use  with  high- 
speed steels,  have  placed  it  at  the  front  as  a  rapid  work  pro- 
ducer, by  the  most  progressive  methods. 

Strength  and  rigidity  have  been  the  foremost  aims  in  the 
new  designs.  The  bed  has  been  made  unusually  heavy,  extra 
wide  between  the  V's,  and  thoroughly  braced  by  heavy  box 
girts  at  short  intervals.  The  bed  is  of  unusual  length  in  pro- 
portion to  the  table,  leaving  but  little  overhang  to  the  table 
when  planing  at  full  length.  The  table  has  ample  thickness, 
is  provided  with  improved  shifting  mechanism,  which  removes 
the  belt  from  one  pulley  before  the  return  movement  belt  en- 
gages the  other,  thus  obviating  all  disagreeable  shrieking  of 
belts.  A  quick  return  is  provided  and  reverses  are  made  with- 
out shock  or  jar.  The  table  can  be  run  from  under  the  tool 
for  examination  of  work,  and  a  safety  locking  device  prevents 
the  table  from  starting  before  the  operator  is  ready. 


il 


^yiK 


,THB  NEW  DESUmH  Oh'  THE  48-INCH  AMEBICAN  PLANEB. 
THE   AMEBICAN   TOOL  WORKS   COMPANY. 


formerly,   and   no  gears   are   disarranged   by  this   improved 
method. 

The  bed  is  of  patent  drop-V  pattern  of  such  construction  as 
to  secure  the  greatest  rigidity.  The  headstock  is  massive  and 
the  driving  cone  is  mounted  on  its  own  spindle,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  main  spindle  and  is  powerfully  geared.  Car- 
riage is  very  heavy,  especially  In  tHe  bridge,  due  to  the  drop- 
V  bed,  and  has  double  apron  extending  full  length.  All  gears 
are  cut  from  the  solid. 

THE     NEW     48-INCH     PLANER.. 

The  illustration  presented  on  this  page  shows  (^he  new 
design  for  the  42  and  48-inch  sizes  of  the  "American''^laners, 
which  has  just  been  brought  out  by  the  AmericanV  Tool 
Works  Company.  This  concern  have  lately  redesigned/their 
entire  line  of  planers,  from  22  inches  to  48  inches  throughout, 
with  the  purpose  of  adapting  them  to  the  greatly  increased 
duties  imposed  by  the  new  tool  steels  and  modern  shop  prac- 


The  housings  are  of  the  double-webbed  cored-section  type, 
with  wide  bearings  for  the  cross  rail,  and  are  fitted  perfectly 
parallel  with  each  other  and  square  with  the  table.  The  heads 
on  the  rail  are  made  right  and  left  to  permit  of  planing  close 
together,  and  the  saddles  are  graduated  for  angular  planing. 
The  feeds  are  automatic  in  all  directions  and  can  be  operated 
from  either  side  of  the  machine;  the  down-feed  is  of  excep- 
tional length  and  is  equipped  with  a  micrometer  adjustment. 
The  side  heads  are  of  compound-slide  type,  giving  the  tool 
exceptional  range  of  travel,  and  are  counterbalanced  and  can  be 
run  below  the  level  of  the  table  when  not  in  use.  All  pinions 
are  of  steel  and  all  shafts  are  crucible  steel  of  large  diameter, 
each  arranged  so  as  to  be  readily  removed  when  necessary  with- 
out disturbing  the  rest  of  the  machine. 

Further  detailed  information  regarding  these  interesting 
tools  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  the  American  Tool  Works 
Company. 
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The  Fbeight  Cab  Repaie  Shop  and  Yabd. 


There  exists  a  growing  conviction  that  the  freight  car  de- 
partment of  a  railway  shop  should  include  a  building  in  which 
repair  work  may  be  carried  on  in  bad  or  extreme  weather; 
hitherto  on  many  roads  this  worli  has  been  prosecuted  entirely 
in  the  open  air.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  shop  will  ever  be 
built  large  enough  to  take  care  of  all  work  of  that  character 
at  a  given  point,  and  a  considerable  amount  will  always  be 
done  out  in  the  open  as  now;  but  it  is  believed  that  it  does 
pay  to  be  able  to  concentrate  repair  forces  under  cover  when 


large,  will  usually  commend  itself.  A  transverse  shop  of  very 
large  capacity  means  that  the  adjacent  yard  (constituting  the 
track  approaches  to  the  shop)  must  be  very  wide,  whereas  a 
longitudinal  shop  may  be  of  any  moderate  width,  and  as  long 
as  necessary  to  give  the  required  capacity.  Another  objection 
to  the  transverse  shop  is  the  Increased  number  of  door  open- 
ings for  a  given  standing  capacity  and  the  greater  difficulty  of 
heating  on  that  account.  The  internal  transportation  of  ma- 
terials can  be  more  readily  accomplished  in  the  longitudinal 
shop  by  hand  trucks  on  auxiliary  tracks,  whereas  in  a  trans- 
verse shop  such  auxiliary  tracks,  if  provided  at  all,  must  cross 
all  the  stall  tracks;  while  other  materials  may  with  difficulty 
be  distributed  throughout  a  transverse  shop,  the  handling  of 
mounted  wheels  can  be  easily  accomplished  only  in  the  longi- 
tudinal shop  on  tracks  specially  provided  for  the  purpose.  Tne 
largest  group  in  the  table  is  that  of  the  longitudinal  shops 
with  track  approaches  at  one  end  only,  and  these  are  afso  shops 
and  yards  of  large  standing  capacity.  Under  this  plan  the 
stock  of  repair  materials  may  be  kept  at  the  stub  end  of  the 
shop  and  yard  tracks,  where  they  will  be  most  easily  reached 
for  distribution,  and  can  be  moved  down  the  spaces  between 
the  repair  tracks  by  a  system  of  intermediate  distribution 
tracks,  preferably  narrow  gauge.  In  a  large  yard  this  pro- 
vision might  naturally  be  supplemented  by  material  supplies 
at  lateral  or  central  points.  If  the  intermediate  distribution 
tracks  are  alternately  standard  and  narrow  gauge  they  may  be 
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Place.  Railroad.  Type. 

Oelwein,  Iowa C.  G.  W.  Transverse. 

Burlington,    Iowa   . .  C,    B.    &    Q.  Transverse. 

Chicago,  111.    (old) . .  C.    &    N.    W.  Transverse. 

Pond  du  Lac,  Wis..  W.  C.  Transverse. 

Collinwood,  Ohio  ...  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Transverse. 

Concord,  N.  H U.  &  M.  Transverse. 

Pocatello,    Idaho   ...  O.  S.  L..  ..      :,  Transverse. 

Onraba,  Neb U.  P.    ■■'".' ■■    Transverse. 

Sayre,  Pa Li.   V.  Transverse. 

Albany,  N.  Y N.  Y.  C.  Transverse. 

Chicago,   111.    (new) .  C.    &    N.    W.  Longitudinal. 

McKees'   Rocks,   Pa.  P.    &    L.    E.  Longitudinal. 

Haring  Cross,  Arte. .  M.  P.  Longitudinal. 

Montreal,  Can C.   P.  Longitudinal. 

.Milwaukee,   Wis.    ...  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Longitudinal. 

Memphis,  Teon.    ...  I.  C.  Longitudinal. 

Topeka,    Kan A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Longitudinal. 

Scranton,  .Pa D..  L.  &  W.  Longitudinal. 

Ellzabethptort,  N.  J.  C.  R.R.  ofN.J.  Longitudinal. 

Bumslde,   ill I.  C.  Longitudinal. 

Oak  Grove,   Pa N.  Y.  C.  Longitudinal. 

Readville,  Mass.   . . .  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.     Longitudinal. 

Brainerd,   Minn.    ...  N.  P.  Longitudinal. 

Roanoke,   Va N.  &  W.  Roundhouse. 

Columbus,    Ohio    .  .  .  Penna.   Lines.  Roundhouse. 

Altoona,  Pa.    P.  R.  R.  Roundhouse. 


Method  of  Access. 

Tran.-ifer  table  only. 

Transfer  table  and  tracks  at  opposite  sides. 

Transfer  table  and  tracks  at  opposite  sides. 

Transfer  table  and  tracks  at  opposite  sides. 

Transfer  table  and  tracks  at  opposite  sides. 

Transfer  table  and  tracks  at  opposite  sides. 

Transfer  table  and  tracks  at  opposite  sides. 

Tracks  at  both  sides. 

Tracks  at  one  side  only. 

Tracks  at  one  side  only.       ''^'''  /':''■  r.'  -^^'^ 

Tracks  at  one  end  only.         ;;    -        "■  .■. 
at  one  end  only.  .■ 

at  one  end  only.  '_''■■-.  ''\''<^\.- 


Tracks 
Tracks 
Tracks 
Tracks 
Tracks 
Tracks 
Tracks 
Tracks 
Tracks 
Traclis 
Tracks 


at  one  end  only, 
at  one  end  only, 
at  one  end  only, 
at  one  end  only, 
at  one  end  onlfi 
at  both  ends, 
at  both  ends.     '■: 
at  both  ends, 
at  both  ends. 


% 


~  ■.":<•■:-=■'. 


Longitudinal  tracks  and  tran.<;fer  table  at  opposite  end«. 

Turntable. 

Turntable.  ■■.  v"'.    '     ":   ' ''.< 

Turntable. 


circumstances  justify  it.  To  make  such  an  arrangement  a 
success  it  is  necessary  that  the  stock  of  repair  materials  suould 
be  equally  accessible  from  both  the  shop  and  the  yara,  and 
that  cars  should  be  switched  in  and  out  more  frequently  whess^ 
work  is  being  done  exclusively  under  cover  (as  in  bad  weather) 
than  when  being  done  in  both  shop  and  yard.  Unaer  these 
circumstances  increased  annual  output  may  easily  compensate 
for  the  increased  fixed  charges  which  would  represent  the  cost 
of  the  required  additional  buildings. 

When  the  most  suitable  type  of  building  for  freight  car  re- 
pairs is  considered,  it  is  found  that  existing  practice  is  not 
uniform  and  leaves  the  question  in  doubt.  Even  in  those 
places  where  the  type  of  building  is  the  same  the  method  of 
access  to  it  varies.  Table  13  gives  the  facts  for  several  well- 
known  shop  points. 

Examining  the  table,  it  is  noticed  that  Oelwein  is  the  single 
case  where  the  access  to  the  shop  (in  this  case  transverse)  is 
by  transfer  table  only,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
such  an  arrangement  can  be  made  to  yield  good  results.  It  is 
evidently  based  on  the  assumption  that  freight  cars  under  re- 
pairs should  be  handled  individually,  as  are  locomotives  and 
passenger  equipment  cars;  whereas  all  other  arrangements 
(except  the  roundhouse)  permit  of  handling  and  switching 
cars  in  strings,  which  is  evidently  conducive  to  economy  of 
operation  and  increase  of  output.  There  is  little  choice,  as 
regards  internal  working,  between  the  transverse  and  the 
longitudinal  shop,  if  the  two  have  the  same  standing  capacity; 
but  when  the  layout  is  considered,  the  longitudinal  shop,  if 


used  for  mounted  wheels  and  for  miscellaneous  supplies  re- 
spectively, And  such  an  arrangement  will  contribute  to  the 
quick  and  orderly  distribution  of  all  materials. 

The  longitudinal  shop  with  track  approaches  at  both  ends 
is  found  in  a  few  cases,  but  it  makes  the  distribution  of  repair 
materials  more  difficult  and  presents  no  compensating  advan- 
tage except  the  doiUbtful  one  of  being  able  to  switch  the  shop 
and  yard  from  both  ends. 

The  roundhouse  form  of  shop  is  excellently  adapted  to  the 
work  of  building  freight  cars,  especially  if  used  in  connection 
with  a  100-ft.  turntable,  by  which  means  a  bob-tail  shifter  can 
handle  two  freight  cars  in  and  out  of  a  stall.  A  visit  to  Al- 
toona, Columbus  or  Roanoke  while  new  freight  equipment  cars 
are  being  built  is  very  convincing  in  this  respect,  but  the 
turntable  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  transfer  table 
when  repair  work  (as  distinct  from  construction  work)  is 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  all  tnree  of  these  points 
more  cars  are  repaired  outside  of  these  rpundhouse  shops  than 
in  them.  °^^         ^^  :.'::/: 

The  only  recorded  investigation  and  report  on  the  best  ar- 
rangement of  tracks  in  a  freight  car  repair  yard  is  that  made 
in  1902  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association;  that  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  tracks  should  be  connected  at  one  end  only, 
should  be  spaced  alternately  on  24-ft.  and  16-ft.  centers,  with 
narrow  gauge  supply  tracks  running  down  each  24-ft.  space, 
materials  to  be  brought  in  from  the  stub  ends,  air  pipes  for 
testing  air  brakes  to  be  provided,  etc.    It  was  also  stated  that 
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such  a  yard  should  not  be  too  long,  and  the  one  shown  by  the 
diagram  which  accompanied  the  report  is  about  1,100  ft.  long, 
and  would  hold  Ififi  cars,  allowing  50  ft.  of  track  per  car  (as 
also  recommended  in  the  report).  By  referring  to  Table  14 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  freight  car  repair  yard  to  hold  IGG  cars 
is  a  small  affair,  according  to  present  day  standards;  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  a  single  yard  (including  shop)  of  large 
capacity  must  be  much  more  than  1,100  ft.  long;  the  alterna- 
tive of  dividing  the  work  up  into  several  smaller  yards  is 
always  open,  however. 

A  novel  arrangement  of  tracks  in  a  freight  car  repair  yard 
is  found  at  the  West  Milwaukee  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  Railway;  here  a  long  lead  track,  which  is 
parallel  to  the  general  line  of  tracks  in  the  yard,  has  a  series 
of  spur  tracks  leaving  the  lead  at  an  angle  of  perhaps  30  degs., 
and  each  capable  of  holding  about  eight  freight  cars  with 
proper  working  spaces  between;  this  arrangement  permits  of 
treating  cars  in  blocks  of  eight,  and  is  probably  laid  out  to 
avoid  having  longer  strings  of  cars  under  treatment  on  one 
track  at  one  time;  it  appears  to  combine  some  of  the  features 
of  the  transverse  system  with  those  of  the  longitudinal  system, 
and  in  that  respect  reminds  one  of  the  new  Rock  Island  erect- 
ing shop  at  Moline,  111.,  where  the  same  underlying  idea  is 
taken  advantage  of  in  handling  locomotives  when  under  re- 
pairs: the  West  Milwaukee  freight  <ar  repair  yard  has  been 
put  in  use  only  recently  and  output  results  are  not  yet 
definitely  known,  but  the  arrangement  promises  well  and  will 
be  watched  with  interest. 

A  tabulated  listing  of  some  25  freight  car  repair  yards  shows 
every  variety  of  practice  from  placing  tracks  at  15-ft.  centers 
without  any  intermediate  supply  track  up  to  24-ft.  centers 
with  an  intermediate  standard  gauge  supply  track,  and  the  up- 
to-date  freight  car  repair  yard  on  a  really  large  scale  is  some- 


TAELK 

14 OUTPl'T    OF    FREIOHT-CAR 

REPAIR    PLANTS. 

(Shops  and  yards  considered  co 

Uectively.) 

1 

Average 

V 

. 

Total 

Place.           \ 

Railroad. 

Xo.  of  Cars 

1 

Under 

Output  per  MontlJ. 

\ 

Repairs. 

Total. 

Per  Stall. 

Allston.   Mass.  .\ 

B.   &  A. 

338 

744 

2.20 

Morris  Park.  N.r 

j             L.   I. 

34 

165 

4.85 

McKees'  Rks.  Pa 

'       P.  &  U  E. 

728 

6,900 

9.48 

.Milwaukee.  Wis.. 

C.  M.  &  St.  P. 

386 

4,377 

11.34 

Aurora.   Ill 

C.   B.  &  Q. 

84 

520 

6.19 

Roanoke,  Va.   .  .  . 

N.  &  W. 

95 

1,400 

14.74 

Sedaiia.    Mo.    .  .  . 

M..  K.  &  T. 

45 

222 

4.93 

Decatur,    111.    .  .  . 

Wabash. 

75 

1,141 

15.21 

Reading.   Pa.    ... 

P.   &   R. 

247 

779 

3.15 

EJizabethp't.  N.J 

r.  H.R.  of  X.J. 

72 

779 

10.82 

Detroit,  Mich.  ..  . 

.M.    C. 

60 

244 

4.07 

Bloomington.   III. 

C.   &   A. 

40 

277 

6.92 

Oneonta.   X.    Y. . . 

D.   &   H. 

50 

1.890 

37.80 

Chicago.    III.    .  .  . 

C.  R.  I.  &  P. 

60 

1.300 

21.67 

Montreal.  Can.  .  . 

G.    T. 

33 

146 

4.42 

Portsmouth.   Va. 

S.   A.   L. 

51 

626 

12.27 

Brightwood.    Ind 

C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L. 

132 

2,344 

17.76 

Concord.  !M.  H. .  . 

B.   &   M. 

77 

308 

4.00 

Albany,    X.    Y.  .  . 

X.  Y.  C. 

175 

4.622 

26.41 

Oelwein.   Iowa    . 

r.  O.  \V. 

42 

265 

6.31 

Topcka,  Kan.    .  .  . 

A..    T.    *    S.    F. 

125 

1.860 

14.88 

Middletown.  X.  V 

X.   Y..  O.  &  W. 

50 

1,000 

20.00 

Baltimore     Md. .  . 

B.    &    O. 

157 

5048 

32.14 

Burnsidc.    III.    ..  . 

I.    0. 

516 

2.927 

5.67 

Collinwood.    Ohio 

.    L.  S.   &   .M.   S. 

360 

6.300 

17.50 

Springfield.   Mo.  . 

St.   L..   &   S.   F. 

105 

850 

8.09 

thing  for  the  future  to  bring  forth.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  yard  recommended  by  the  committee  of  the  American 
Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association  would  meet 
requirements  on  a  large  scale,  with  its  24-ft.  and  16-ft.  alternate 
track  spacing,  and  with  narrow  gauge  service  tracks  down  the 
24-ft.  space  only.  It  seems  probable  that  a  yard  with  tracks 
uniformly  22-ft.  centers,  with  a  light  rail  standard  gauge  wheel 
track  down  one  bay  and  a  single  or  double  line  of  narrow  gauge 
material  track  down  the  next  bay,  and  so  on  alternately,  would 
come  nearer  to  meeting  large  scale  requirements;  such  a  yard 
would  cover  10  per  cent,  more  ground,  but  net  results  would 
probably  be  in  its  favor. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  very  extensive  repair  plant  and 
keep  it  close  to  the  smith  shop  it  will  almost  always  pay  to 
establish  a  forge  close  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  freight 
car  repair  work,  as  such  work  always  involves  more  or  less 
straightening  of  bent  forgings;  this  local  forge  is  wanting  in 
many  places,  but  it  is  certainly  false  economy  to  undertake  to 


do  without  It.  As  the  materials  used  in  freight  car  repairs  at 
a  central  point  are  large  in  quantity  and  great  in  variety,  their 
proper  supervision  becomes  important,  and  good  talent  can  be 
profitably  engaged  in  keeping  up  the  stock  in  advance  of  rt-- 
quirements  and  in  promptly  meeting  all  demands;  this  is  of 
first  importance  as  affecting  output,  but  of  course  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  proper  records  for  purposes  of  accounting. 

The  advent  of  the  steel  car  has  not  modified  the  practice  of 
freight  car  repairs  as  much  as  was  predicted.  It  is  found  that 
ordinary  repairs  to  steel  cars  can  be  handled  by  the  same 
class  of  labor  that  has  hitherto  been  engaged  on  the  repairs  of 
wooden  cars;  the  only  special  plant  required  includes  a  heat- 
ing furnace,  straightening  blocks,  clamps,  a  supply  of  com- 
pressed air  and  compressed  air  tools  (riveting  hammers,  dolly 
bars,  etc.).  Since  the  more  general  use  of  electricity  as  a 
source  of  power  it  has  been  feasible  to  provide  an  electric 
traveling  crane  to  cover  a  few  tracks  where  steel  cars  are  to 
be  handled  for  repairs,  and  this  has  been  done  in  two  or  three 
instances  lately.  At  the  new  Montreal  shops  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  an  electric  yard  crane  crosses  all  tracks  in  the  entire 
plant,  and  one  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  it  is  the  unloading  of 
wrecked  car  material  which  has  been  sent  in  from  the  line  of 
the  road,  and  which  it  is  extremely  tedious  and  expensive  to 
unload  and  sort  by  hand. 

Although  a  special  paint  shop  building  is  quite  necessary  In 
connection  with  a  plant  which  is  engaged  exclusively  on  freight 
car  construction,  in  order  to  secure  good  and  durable  work, 
yet  no  special  provision  is  considered  necessary  in  connection 
with  a  repair  plant. 

A  special  and  separate  wheel  and  axle  shop  can  often  be 
provided  to  good  advantage;  although  this  class  of  work  is 
frequently  done  in  the  regular  machine  shop  of  a  general  rail- 
way repair  plant,  yet,  unless  the  plant  is  small,  it  can  usually 
be  set  apart  and  located  more  conveniently  to  the  car  repair 
work  in  connection  with  which  it  is  principally  used;  the  class 
of  labor  employed  is  different  from  that  engaged  on  locomotive 
machine  work,  and  its  heavy  materials  (wheels,  axles,  etc.) 
usually  come  to  it  direct  from  outside  sources.  The  number 
of  pairs  of  wheels  used  under  freight  equipment  cars  at  any 
one  general  repair  point  is  always  so  very  much  greater  than 
the  number  used  for  locomotive  work,  that  the  wheel  and  axle 
shop  should  properly  be  located  and  arranged  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  freight  car  repair  department.  Where 
new  cars  are  built  in  considerable  numbers  this  wheel  and 
axle  shop  may  be  enlarged  and  equipped  as  a  truck  shop,  or 
an  entirely  separate  but  contiguous  truck  shop  put  up;  a 
truck  shop  should  be  equipped  to  do  all  necessary  machine 
work  on  castings  as  received  from  the  foundry  and  forgings 
as  received  from  the  smith  shop;  a  number  of  such  truck 
shops  have  been  put  up  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  output  of  several  freight  car  repair  plants  is  given  in 
Table  14  on  the  basis  of  a  month's  work,  both  total  and  per 
stall;  the  returns  include  light,  medium  and  heavy  repairs, 
but  exi.lude  running  repairs;  as  the  classification  of  freight 
car  repairs  is  somewhat  indefinite  it  is  probable  that  these 
terms  are  differently  interpreted  in  different  localities,  and 
due  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  fact;  there  being  no 
definite  basis  of  judging  of  the  ouput  of  freight  car  repair 
yards,  and  it  being  necessary  to  have  one  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  it  was  assumed  that  the  output  of  repaired  cars 
per  month  per  stall  was  the  fairest  criterion,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  used,  as  previously  done  in  the  case  of  locomotives 
and  passenger  equipment  cars.  The  table  shows  a  great  vari- 
ety of  repair  plants  with  standing  capacity  ranging  from  a 
minimum  of  33  to  a  maximum  of  728.  and  other  plants,  not 
here  listed,  can  best  be  compared  with  these  by  selecting  those 
which  correspond  most  closely  in  the  matter  of  standing 
capacity;  the  outputs  per  month  per  stall  also  vary  between 
very  wide  limits,  but  It  is  believed  that  when  attention  is  once 
directed  to  these  great  differences  it  will  be  possible  to  bring 
the  efficiency  of  the  less  productive  plants  up  to  the  basis  of 
the  better  ones. 

As  the  exceptional  results  shown  for  the  Oneonta  shops  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  may  challengs  criticism,  it  should  be 
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stated  that  they  have  been  carefully  verified;  it  is  surprising 
to  find  that  a  shop  as  little  known  and  so  seldom  visited  as 
Oneonta  should  head  the  list  for  unit  output.  The  showing  of 
the  Baltimore  shop  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  also  highly 
creditable.  It  is  not  known  what  proportion  of  steel  cars  are 
handled  at  Oneonta,  but  at  Baltimore  the  facts  are  as  fol- 
lows: Of  the  average  total  of  157  cars  standing  under  repairs, 
32  are  steel  and  125  are  wooden;  of  the  average  total  of  5,048 
cars  turned  out  per  month  (after  repairs),  472  are  steel  and 
4,576  are  wooden;  the  corresponding  outputs  per  stall  per 
month  are,  steel  14.75,  wooden  36.61;  the  ratio  of  these  two 
quantities  is  2.48,  which  means  that  under  present  conditions 
at  Baltimore  it  takes  between  two  and  three  times  as  long 
to  repair  a  steel  car  as  it  does  to  repair  a  wooden  car.  The 
figures  in  Table  14  should  be  followed  up  by  investigation  on 
the  ground  at  the  various  plants,  as  arrangements,  facilities, 
organization  and  supervision  all  have  a  bearing  on  the  results. 
The  outputs  (total  and  unit)  of  several  new  plants  have  been 
predicted,  T)ut  it  is  considered  best  not  to  state  them  until 
they  can  be  verified  by  experience.  ^': 

(To  he  continued.) 


NEV  LOCOMOTIVE   AND  CAR  SHOPS. 


McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 


WATER  SOFTENING    ON  A  LARGE  SCALE. 


With  the  installation  of  water  softening  plants  sufficiently 
numerous  to  provide  good  water  for  entire  divisions  or  entire 
railroads  the  opportunity  for  a  thorough  test  of  the  advan- 
tages of  chemical  treatment  in  roadside  plants  is  provided. 
Such  a  wholesale  and  thorough  equipment  as  that  of  the  ritts- 
burgh  &  Lake  Erie  marks  what  seems  likely  to  be  a  new  epoch 
in  this  important  development.  In  this  issue  the  first  of 
several  articles  on  this  equipment  is  presented.  This  road 
entered  into  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  waters  and  of 
various  kinds  of  softening  apparatus,  and  when  satisfied  as 
to  the  right  course  to  pursue,  the  decision  to  make  the  appli- 
cation a  thorough  one  was  at  once  followed  by  actual  con- 
struction. The  officers  of  this  road  first  studied  and  then 
acted,  and  boldly.  As  to  the  wisdom  of  the  course  there  is 
no  doubt. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  statement  has  been  received  from 
the  railroad  officer  who  is  most  competent  to  judge  the 
value  of  water  softening  for  locomotive  purposes,  to  the  effect 
that  he  expects  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  reduction  in  the 
cpnsumption  of  coal  on  divisions  which  are  equipped  with 
water  purifiers  will  more  than  balance  the  cost  of  chemicals 
used  in  the  treatment  of  the  water.  All  other  gains,  therefore, 
will  be  "velvet."  When  these  large  installations  have  been  in 
service  a  little  longer  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  what  the 
other  gains  amount  to,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  a  very  fine  showing 
for  the  investments  in  purifying. apparatus. 

The  people  who  attempt  to  find  out  what  there  is  in  this 
qtiestion  of  water  purification  by  putting  up  a  single  softening 
plant  are  like  the  Irishman  who  judged  the  probable  comfort 
of  a  feather  bed  by  lying  upon  a  single  feather  upon  the  floor. 
He  found  it  very  hard.  Now  that  the  importance  of  providing 
"-ninst  mixing  treated  and  untreated  water  ip  locomotive 
tenders  is  appreciated,  we  shall  undoubtedly  make  great  strides 
toward  improvement  in  the  service  rendered  by  locomotive 
boilers. 


It  is  one  thing  for  the  head  of  a  department  to  issue  instruc- 
tions to  his  subordinates  and  quite  another  thing  to  know 
that  they  are  understood  and  carried  out.  One  motive  power 
superintendent  requires  from  his  master  mechanics  every  three 
months  a  letter  stating  that  they  understand  and  are  carrying 
out  the  instructions  given  in  the  form  of  "circulars  of  instruc- 
tion," in  this  way  hoping  to  keep  these  instructions  promi- 
nently in  the  minds  of  the  subordinates.  Thus  far  it  has 
worked  very  well  and  has  had  an  unexpected  effect  in  leading 
to  a  most  useful  method  of  issuing  instruction  circulars.  The 
number  in  force  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  they  are  now 
kept  up  to  date  and  consistently  consolidated  into  a  systematic 
code  of  working  rules.  This  Effect  on  the  rules  themselves  is 
not  the  least  important  result  of  the  overhauling  the  matter 
has  received.  Others  might  find  advantage  in  a  plan  of  this 
kind. 


PITTSBUBOII  &  LAKE  ERIE  RAII.ROAl). 


The  approaching  completion  of  the  new  locomotive  repair 
shops  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  at  McKees  Rocks.  Pa.,  is 
of  interest  and  importance  to  those  interested  in  railroad- 
shop  development,  as  many  radical  improvements  and  ad- 
vances have  been  incorporated  whicn  will  place  them  in  a 
prominent  position  as  representative  of  the  very  latest  prac- 
tice. It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  are  permitted,  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  officials  in  charge,  to  present  a  description  of  the 
shop  equipment  and  buildings,  which  will  follow  in  a  series  of 
articles  as  the  different  departments  are  completed  and  go  into 
service. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  these  new  shops  is  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  locomotive  repair  department,  which  is  the  por- 
tion that  is  at  present  nearing  completion.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  railroad  having  less  than  200  miles  of  track  may  be  found 
operating  over  200  locomotives;  such  is \  the  case,  however, 
upon  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  which,  ^th  a  total  length, 
main  line  and  branches,  of  only  194  miles/tias  considerably 
over  200  locomotives  in  use.  The  res««^p  the  very  heavy 
traffic  which  requires  so  large  an  equipment  is  to  impose 
peculiar  and  unusual  operating  conditions  which  are  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  This  accounts  for  the  installation  of  a 
locomotive  shop  of  sufficient  size  to  handle  the  repair  work 
of  a  road  of  from  750  to  1,000  miles  in  length,  operating 
under  ordinary  conditions. 

■-•'-■'-:    .    feHAR.\CTERrSTrCS    OF    THE    R<»AI». 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  operates  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  steel-mill  and  coal  and  coke  industries  of  the 
Pittsburgh  region  and  the  large  trunk  railroads  and  lake  ship- 
ping interests  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  north; 
it  also  serves  as  the  Pittsburgh  connection  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines.  The  most  important  freight  traffic  of  this  road 
is  the  movement  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  Youghiogheny  and 
Monongahela  divisions  of  the  road,  south  of  Pittsburgh,  to  the 
north  to  the  trunk  lines  and  lake  shipping,  this  traffic  compris- 
ing over  one-third  of  the  entire  freight  business  of  the  road. 
Another  very  large  proportion  of  the  freight  traffic  is  the 
heavy  shipments  of  iron  ore  from  points  on  Lake  Erie  to  the 
many  blast  furnaces  in  the  Pittsburgh  region. 

An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  traffic  may  be  had  from  the 
fact  that  a  total  car  movement  of  9.000  cars  per  day  has  been 
reached,  for  a  maximum,  the  average  daily  movement  of  cars 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  7.000  cars.  The  total  car  mileage  for 
the  last  twelve  months  has  aggregated  98.789.694  miles.  The 
effect  of  these  enormous  nnSVements  of  freight  both  north  and 
south,  together  with  that  of  a  heavy  passenger  traffic,  is  to 
make  necessary  the  maintenance  of  a  very  large  rolling  equip- 
ment:;; v>>'^^"';'.  !h.>-V:-^'".  •'■-■^ .-.;;:    ; 

The  freight  equipment  of  the  road  consists  of  11.800  cars, 
and  the  heavy  passenger  traffic  requires  over  100  passenger 
cars.  Of  the  total  of  over  200  locomotives,  96  are  heavy  con- 
solidations; 52  of  these  have  total  weights  of  192.000  lbs.  and 
tractive  efforts  each  of  44,100  lbs.  The  rated  load  for  the 
heavy  consolidations  is  3.500  tons,  the  maximum  ruling  grade 
of  the  system  being  16  ft.  to  the  mile,  but  they  cannot. al- 
ways be  run  fully  loaded,  as  the  maximum  train  length  per- 
mitted is  80  cars.  To  handle  this  extremely  heavy  service 
over  350  engineers  and  about  the  same  number  of  firemen 
are  constantly  employed. 

The  road  is  double-tracked  throughout  its  length  and  is  four- 
tracked  in  many  of  the  sections  where  the  traffic  is  most  dense. 
The  entire  system  is  fully  protected  by  automatic  electric 
block  signals.  The  entire  equipment  of  the  road  is  most  com- 
plete and  modern,  and  the  effort  made  is  to  render  the  'service 
more  efficient  and  productive  as  the  business  increases,  rather 
than  congested  and  delayed  in  periods  of  heavy  business.  This 
most  progressive  policy  is  due  to  the  efficient  management  of 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
and  the  results  of  his  progressive  management  tend  to  verify 
tae  saying  that  "the  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end,"  inasmuch 
as  the  last  annual  report  of  the  P.  &  L.  E.  indicated  a  gross 
earning  last  year  of  $54,000  per  mile  of  track  operated,  as 
against  the  average  earnings  of  $10,000  to  |20,000  per  mile 
upon  other  roads.  These  important  features  of  this  road  are 
phenomenal  and  rare.  ^'^^ 

The  most  important  of  the  many  improvements  now  under 
way  upon  the  P.  &  L.  E.  's  the  new  repair-shop  installation  at 
McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  which  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 
The  larger  buildings  of  the  locomotive-repair  department,  in- 


of  ground  available  has  been  utilized.  The  width  of  the  tnat 
was  limited  by  the  main  line  on  the  east  and  other  railroad 
property  on  the  west,  and  the  length  is  limited,  but  a  most 
convenient  arrangement  of  building  has  been  worked  out. 

The  combined  locomotive  erecting  and  machine  shop  !• 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  roundhouses,  and  the  boiler  shop 
and  the  blacksmith  shop  are  located  beyond  it  and  adjacent  to 
the  trestle  which  carries  the  Pittsburgh,  Chartiers  &  Youghl- 
ogheny  Railway,  a  tributary  line,  across  the  shop  site.  The 
location  of  the  main  erecting  shop  provides,  by  virtue  of  the 
transverse  arrangement  of  the  pit  tracks,  easy  access  for 
engines   entering   from   the    roundhouses;    a   direct-connecting 


Paint  shop    (205  x  85) 


Machine  shop 

Boiler  and  tank  shop. . 

Blacksmith    shop    


VIKW   OF  I'LAXT  LOOKING   EAST  AND  SHOWING  GENEBAL   CHARACTi 


eluding  the  combined  erecting  and  machine  shop,  the  boiler 
shop  and  the  blacksmith  shop,  are  ready  for  occupancy,  and 
the  necessary  machinery  is  being  installed.  The  power  plant 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  time.  It  will  be  several 
months,  however,  before  the  shops  will  be  ready  for  complete 
operation  in  all  departments;  the  storehouse  Ijuilding  is  not 
yet  completed,  and  the  casting-house  has  only  the  foundation 
laid  at  this  time. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  SHOPS. 

In  rebuilding  the  shops  it  was  thought  best  to  locate  them 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  shops  at  McKees  Rocks,  as  the  most 
favorable  point  upon  the  road  for  the  purpose.  McKees  Rocks 
is  the  nearest  yard  and  roundhouse  site  available  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh terminal,  on  account  of  the  limiting  conditions  of  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Monongahela  River 
on  one  side  and  a  steep  bluff  several  hundred  feet  high  on  the 
other  side  absolutely  prohibited  locating  the  shops  nearer  the 
city,  but  the  distance  from  the  terminal  to  the  site  ocdttfiied. 
4Vi  miles,  is  not  prohibitive.  The  site  chosen  is  also  the 
natural  division  point,  as  the  main  line  and  the  Youghiogheny 
division  (which  includes  the  Monongahela  division)  center  at 
Pittsburgh,  with  81  miles  (the  main  line  and  branches)  to 
the  north  and  113  miles  (the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela 
divisions)  to  the  south.  Several  tributary  roads  for  which 
locomotive-repair  work  is  done  also  have  terminal  connec- 
tions with  the  system  at  Pittsburgh,  so  that  easy  access  is 
afforded  to  the  shop  site.  In  this  way  practically  all  of  the 
engines  of  the  system  pass  the  main  shop  on  every  round 
trip,  and  thus  no  time  can  be  lost  in  going  to  and  from  the 
shops.  , 

GEOUND   PLAN. 

The  new  shops  are  being  rebuilt  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
shops,  the  new  locomotive-department  buildings  being  located 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  car-shop  buildings,  which  were  re- 
moved to  permit  the  new  construction.  The  old  locomotive- 
department  buildings,  which  have  not  yet  been  entirely  va- 
cated, now  occupy  the  site  upon  which  the  new  car  shops 
will  be  built,  the  details  of  which  have  not  as  yet  been  defi- 
nitely decided  upon.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  loco- 
motive-shop buildings,  upon  the  south  end  of  the  shop  site, 
and  the  tracks  serving  them,  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
lull-page  ground  plan,  which  shows  how  well  the  limited  tract 


F  THE  UIILDI.NOS. 


FLQOK  AREAS   OF    TUB    BUILDINGS. 

Square  Feet. 

Erecting  shopi  (530  x  70) _  =    37,100 

Machine  shop/  (530  x   100) =    53,000 

Boiler  and  tank  shop   (275  x  100) ...... .v.*.  .  =    27,500 

Bleeksmith  shop    (200  x  75) ...  .  =    15.000 

Total     locomotive    shops ■  •  •  =  132,600 

'■  '.'  Square  Feet. 

Storehouse   (100  x  75)..  ...v...*.i  ....... ..i.  =    7,500 

Casting  house    (90  x  40)  .;.;..».... w*.. ....►.».•  =    2,800 


Power  plant  (100  x  77)... .....:*.....>.=    7,700 


U. 


>  •  •'•»'«  «.  ••  •  < 


=  17,425 


Color  shop   (60  x  30) =    1.800 

PEECENTAGES     OF     LOCOMOXrVB     DEPARTMENT     SHOPS. 

(Total.  132.600  Sq.  Ft.) 
Erecting    shop    28.0% 


40.0% 
20.7% 
,    11.3% 

100. 


FLOOB   ABEA   OP   VARIOUS   DEPABTMENT8    PBB    PIT    IN    THE    EEECTIKG    SHOP. 

(Total  number  of  erecting  pits,  22.) 

Square  Feet. 

Erecting  shop    . ..  .-.,'<i,'»..  .:.^ 1.686 

Machine    shop    ..  1  ....... .°..«^.  .........  iv>.>  ••  .2.409 

Boiler  and  tank  shop ,.  .'i.  ...ii,.,ivi...,  .1,250  _ 

Blacksmith  shop 681 

DISTANCES    OF    TRAVEL    BETWEEN    CENTERS    OF    SHOP 

BUILDINGS. 

Feet. 

Erecting  shop  to  machine  shop ,  ......  ....       85 

Erecting  shop  to  boiler  and  tank  shop.  ..^>Wt.^,. . .  •    450 
Erecting  shop  to  blacksmith  shop.  .....<.,.. .y..4'..>.  •     275 

Erecting  shop  to  storehouse ., ,»v.-v>.i-.. .     295 


Totals 


».-«*•  "k  *  k>'*'«  *  mi'm  • 


.1.105 


Machine  shop  to  erecting  shop •>>>.. ....  85 

Machine  shop  to  boiler  and  tank  shop.  ...^. .>.... .  365 

Machine  shop  to  blacksmith  shop 190 

Machine  shop  to  storehouse .'. ....  210 


Totals 


t  m  •  4  ■»'•  •  •  •-• 


850 


Boiler  and  tank  shop  to  erecting  shop »•# .  > 450 

Boiler  and  tank  shop  to  machine  shop. . . .,'. .......  365 

Boiler  and  tank  shop  to  blacksmith  shop...... 175 

Boiler  and  tank  shop  to  storehouse 325 

Totals     ......  •'.■.  .  .'..".*♦..".'*.  .  •  .  •  .  .  .  •  *^jik^  •■^"•-  •-•"*  *,3XD 

Blacksmith  shop  to  erecting   shop.  ..,*v., >.»•«••*••  276 

Blacksmith   shop  to  machine  shop 190 

Blacksmith  shop  to  boiler  and  tank  shop 175 

Blacksmith  shop  to  storehouse , 150 

Totals 790 

Storehouse  to  erecting  shop 295 

Storehouse   to   machine    shop 210 

Storehouse  to  boiler  and  tank  shop .;.......  325 

Storehouse  to  blacksmith  shop 150 

Totals »80 
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■■..;■.•;. -Mr.  J.  M.  Schooumaker,  vite-president  and  general  manager, 

,:'.;    uiid  th«  results  ot  his  progressive  management  tend  to  verily 

-:';■.  I »»e«ay lug  that  "the  tvest  is  the  cheape.Ht  in  the  end,"  inasmuch 

...••'   as  the  last  annual  report  of  lue  P.  &  1^.  E.  indicated  a  gross 

V '■:;  f'arning   last   year   of  $r>l.<Mto   jier   mile   of   trark   operated,   as 

I../-;  against  the  average  earnings  of  flO.ouu   to   $L'(',».»00   per   mile 

■^  ,r:    mwn  oth<r  roads.     These  inijK)rtant  features  of  this  road  are 

,:."•  phenomenal  and  rare.  :, 

The  must  important  of  the  many  improvements  now  under 

way  upon  the  P.  &  L.  E.  's  the  new  repair-shop  installation  at 

"..i.McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  WhiGb  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

^^•- ., The  larger  buildings  of  the  locomotive-repair  department,  in- 


of  gi-ound  available  has  been  uUliisini^    The  Width  ot  the  tract 

was  limited  by  the  main  hue  on  the  east  and,  other  railroad 
property  on  (he  west,  aitd  the  length  is  limited,  but  a  most 
convenient  arrangement  of  building  has  been  worked  out.: 

The  combined  locomotive  erecting  and  jaachine  shop  !■ 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  roundhouses,  and  the^  boiler  shop 
and  the  blacksmith  shop  are  located  beyond  it  and  ad  jatetitie 
the  trestle  which  carries  the  Pittsburgh,  Chartiers  &  Yotighi- 
ogheny  Railway,  a  tributary  line,  across  the  shop  site.  The 
location  of  the  main  erecting  shop  provides,  by  virtue  oi  the 
t  ransverse  arrangement  of .  the  jjit  traickSi ,  easy  act'ess  f<v 
engines  entering  from   the   rounifhousesi.:;  a  direct-fi<mm^^^ 
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t'iiiding  the  eombineil  erecting  and  machine  shop,  the  boiler  ■'; 
shop  and  the  blacksniith  shop,  are  ready  for  occupancy,  and  vV 
the  neces.sary  nuichinery  is  being  installed.  The  power  plant  l^ 
has  been  in  i)i)rration  for  some  time.  It  will  be  .several  . 
months,  however,  before  the  shops  will  be  ready  for  complete  j- 
operation  in  all  departments;  the  storehouse  building  is  not  ' 
yet  conij)lete<l,  and  the  casting-house  has  only  the  foundation  •- 
laid  at.  this  time.  :      v;  \-: 

-  I4)GAtlO?f  OF  trtE  iSIlOPS.^^^^^  ^    ;^^^  ;- 

In  rebuilding  the  shops  it  was  thought  best  to  locate  them  ; 
upon  tlie  site  of  the  old  shops  at  McKees  Rocks,  as  the  most:> 
favoraltle  point  upon  the  road  for  the  purpose.     McKees  Rocks   • 
is  the  nearest  yard  and  roundhouse  site  available  to  the  Pitts-, 
burgh  terminal,  on  account  of  the  limiting  conditions  of  the  ... 
<  ountry  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh.    The  Monongahela  River  f 
on  one  side  and  a  slfH»p  bluff  several  hundred  feet  high  on  the   ; 
other  side  alisolutely  prohibited  locating  the  shops  nearer  the  -> 
city,  but  the  distance  from  the  terminal  to  the  site  occupied,  y  '. 
4'. J   miles,  iS  not  prohibitive.       The  site  chosen   is  also  the..c- ^ 
natural  division  point,  as  the  main  line  and  the  Youghiogheny.  ^^; 
division   (which  includes  the  Monongahela  division »   center  at.':..-; 
Pittsburgh,   with   81  mile.s    (the  main   line  and  branches)    to-/-- 
the  north  and  113  miles  (the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela  y: 
divisions)    to  the   south.     Several   tributary   roads   for   which..;': 
locomotive-repair   work    is   done    also    have    terminal    con  nee-  -V 
tions   with   the  system   at   Pittsburgh,   so  that  easy  access   is  ■.; 
afforded  to  the  shop  site.     Ito  this  way  practically  all  of  the    . 
engines  of  the  system   pass  the   main  shop  on   every   round    .' 
trip,  and  thus  no  time  can  be  lost!  in  going  to  and  from,  the-  . 
shops,,  ,•-,-■;'.  -  r-;^''-- -r^'^'^^--''^ 

..'.^'v'^i.'.Vv  : ■>•■'  -,■■''.■'.•  '■■>. ':  ^y  - ; GBOrifD  PLAN,  .'•■ '  >"^  ' 'V :,f ^o  '-:L:^S  2':>-. '  ■-.  y-:']^ 

V  ;  The  new  shops  are  being  rebuilt  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
'shops,  the  new  locomotive-department  buildings  being  located.  •/. 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  car-shop  buildings,  which  were  re-.;.  ; 
moved  to  permit  the  new  construction.     The  old  locomotive-   '" 
department  buildings,  which  have  not  yet  been  entirely  va-:   ; 
caled,   now   occuj)y  the   site  upon   which   the  new   car   shops;.; 
will  be  built,  the  details  of  which  have  not  as  yet  been  defi- 
nitely decided  upon.     The  general  arrangement  of  the  loco-:-;y 
motive-shop  buildings,  upon  the  south  end  of  the  shop  site, 
and  the  tracks  serving  them,  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  .; 
full-page  ground  plan,  which  shows  how  well  the  liiqited  timet 


\o: ,;'  '  ;f^QOK  AHKAs  t«^  Tilt:;  tivnuwKwK'i 

■  "■    .  ,      '■■/■■"  I-''  ■■:-■]  •-.  .v^Jiiulvr^Tcetr. 

Brecting  shoii  (53e  if  . 7^4  .;;.:..".-..;";  .-.V ;; 
MfK-liiTit  shop  (5:io  x  leoj .  .  ;  .  .  .;.=  ;. '. .  i'; 
Uoiltr  atuj  tank  .sliop  i  27.">  X  10^)'ov.'^i-..-; 
iilarksinitb  .shop   v2Ut>  X   ~Tr)  .  ...':., ■.-■.\i\-^y 


To!tal    lc»pn»n>tiv<?'    vbon*. 


•■<.>■.»■»  ••■"■ 


;-.;;i;ii;t5^>K>t>;V--;-. 

,::'\  y^  ■■-7,St.rO;''-,.<' 

Vi:. ;■'•=• -.'S;-wO..-.  •*". 


Stor<lious«>    tU)0   x   7."»(. . 
CaniiTiK  house  .< flu  x  40) ,. 
PowtT  plant    (100  X   7">..i 
Pnint  .'^hop   (205  X  S5).., , 
Color  sbop  .( 60  X  30 )./.  . . 

X        l>K1W.T;N TABES.:  QfV:;:}:.«W*rt>t6Tn'iB:  tlKJ'.X 

';''"  ■■:;'■''; ;  /; ;.  ^  :V(T6ta4,  i.vj..f''»>  ^i..^:):.!-. 

Ereotins  .shop  .■;;>"'.,.:....-, '.  .  ■.  .v.  ,■•»•;..".;■../..,.•.  ,  ■'  ,.,.,-..f;>.  -SS-d'H, :. 
Machine  shop  ;. . .  1  -,.  .'.^.v . '.;, .  ,•;;-. .'..  .■. ..  ',■•. }..':\:t^ ,  .> '4iJ,o'^-'- 
BoHer  and  tank  strop,  .'..•...  li..  J..,;. -••J :,..,::  ;.:•...->•  .;i:  2l».7%  . 
Dlack^^mitb    sliop    .  .  .  ;  ^ . . v  •  ^~.\ -i-V  * '•  --.r  •«■-.'« .^.-  •'  •  •   11-3% ■ 


.  J 


f'lXtOB   AREA.  OF    VARIOirs    nRPAUTMKNTR    PER    I'll     IX    THE   i'-RUCti^Q.  SBOtf.-. 
r>-  < Total  uunitx^r  «vf  orei-tinsj:  pits.  .2^i-.)  7.^  /    :   -  .•..',.," 
■".?■:--  ■'>  ■  V  -'    '^  ■'■  -"■-''^.■'i:-^''::':: :■■■'■'_:'■:.■  "'\.''.^-  .Z-/-  -   j.-.^  '  Square ■P««'t.;;:^i;' 5. %' 

;:X.^'iEiwtingsboj)'v;,>.";.; .-.".,..'.  iiJi'v;,;.;;.-  ;;i;'.-^ .v:'-v--v--  •  ^^r♦'^>•i^  ii'\'^-'j 

•.'^'    -.      Ma<hinc    sliop    ,  .  .  .  .  .  ..<>,. :.•,;, ".->■•..";■..,; .>.•*'•-•;  •-•  ..: .  •2-4*t'9".';;.:    .  V-  ■ 

;V        Boiler  and  tank  shop.  .,..,....;■-,;,;....  .•.■j..v<;;v'vf^  '      •- 

'^  ;:::, Blacksmith   shop  :.:.,. .  .-^  C..-^-a=. -:,.i.^.:W.  ^^r--.  -.r:   *'^^ 


.OTSTAXCES   OF  TRAVEI..   tIETWBEN  CEN't^RiS   <^^   SHGI' 

:^-; '1. ■..■■>■■.■■••'•■  ■  "''■■'■^'  i{fiLitiXGS..-V.'''--^'-"->'- V--'    -"-:-V 

EreotiDK  shop  to  tnachint'  shop.  .......iV.- .4  V.-.'-^-i'^  ••»■•■■•;;'' *^ 

Erecting  shop  to  boiler  and  tank  sb<»t> •-.-;-■  ■''••-^•.■•.-•'.^■.*^ 

ErectiiiB  shop  to  lilaik^iiiitb   shop. ;..,.  .V,^v>..  ,;..^"  ."'^275 

.;,,  Erecting  shop  to  storehouse.  . .  ...  .'.'■•  ;.\.lv...j  k^w. 

.■ .  '-'.      "XotBlS       _.,  '^■.  .  ■.  .  ...;...  .--".   .V..:.'.  '•  4'»  ,»;«^V  « .*..^£>>^> 

'Machine  shop  to  erectinR  shop*.  .,,.;.,%.',.>  *»  'V;*'  •  %'•:.'  ^¥^ 
Machine  f-hop  to  hoiler  and  tank  <:bjpi>v»V>y.-Vv'' v«'- r  Cwow 
Machine   shop  to  Macksmith   ^hop.  ,;,  *tr«v -v.  ••_>•. ;..;;- "|t#0. 

.    Machine  shop  to  storehouse. .. . .  ..^vii  i..iv  .":»  .yjii .    2tO  i 

rotais    ^  .  ..-'•  ■.■•■....■.>••  >■'-»  •  •■■«•• » •  %■». v-«.^»'**.»  •  • 

Hoiler  and  tank  shop  to  erwtiag  shop.,.. ;;.;.*.■;..•, 
Boiler  and  tank  shop  to  matliine  shop.  . /.  ,iUJi\.i 
Boiler  and  tank  shop  to  blaeksmith  shop ..;.:>.;,■  .J . 
Boiler  and  tank  i'bop  to  istorebouse.-... ....  <^:w /l^..''. 

Totals     ......  1  .,,....•..  .  ^'-.  »  •  »  ••  ■•  •.-'"fV  •-••.•  '•'.v'..  ■-/•";•,'•  "-^'^r   . - 

Blaeksmith   shop   to   ereotlng   siiop.>  .vi.^(r.  Uw;  .ii.,  2TS.. 
Blacksmith    shop  to   ni.iehine  sbop.  ..... .v;»,i-..  «>,'.; V.IW; 

Blacksmith  shop  to  Ivoiler  and  tank  shop.'.:.VKi:.;;i  .V..  liS.; 
Blacksmith  shop  ,to  storehouse... ., ..« i,..^  *»  <  * V^i ..  i-i  '.\  vJJBft 


■V-''.'. 


Totals 


V790 


storehouse  to  erecting  »hap.  .,.^^Ji,'^^..'f:.^f.^:i,i\fTi.i   2^5 
Storehouse   to    machine    sbop.  .  ■...>...■».".  .^j.^ .•.'ij^i.'-'  2tO.. 
Storehouse  to  boiler  and  tank  shop. V.l.,*. ».?./«-? .-r.»«  I wP^ 
Storehouse   to   black.smith   sbop.vV.^. 


Totals 


>  •'.«.•'  ••-*••.•  4 
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track  leading  iu  from  either  roundhouse.  The  boiler  and  smith 
shops,  as  well  as  the  casting  house,  have  direct  track  con- 
nections with  the  main  shop,  and  the  storehouse  is  liberally 
provided  with  track  facilities.  The  result  of  the  arrangement 
chosen  is  to  render  the  distances  for  moving  material  much 
shorter  and  more  direct  than  is  possible  with  most  shop  lay- 
outs, and  still  ample  space  and  convenient  passageways  be- 
tween the  buildings  are  provided. 

The  power  plant  is  located  very  close  to  the  center  of  power 
consumption,  which  lies  in  the  locomotive  erecting  and  ma- 
chine shop  (always  the  governing  factor  in  the  railroad 
shop  problem),  and  also  is  most  conveniently  arranged  for 
operating  the  water  supply  system  and  the  new  hot-water 
boiler  washing  system  to  be  installed  in  the  roundhouses. 
In  this  way  its  location  is  ideal.  This  location  also  pro- 
vides easy  access  for  the  side-track  leading  to  the  coal  and 
ash-handling  apparatus  for  the  power  house,  which  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  avoid  all  manual  handling. 

CAPACITY     AND     EXTENSION     OF     PLANT. 

The  capacity  for  which  the  locomotive  shops  were  intended 
was  that  of  taking  care  of  the  heavy  repairs  for  all  the  loco- 
motives of  the  system,  over  2u0  in  all.  each  of  which  is  to 
pass  through  the  shops  once  per  year.  This  has  been  amply 
provided  for,  inasmuch  as  there  are  22  pits  in  the  erecting 
shop,  constantly  available  for  repair  work  (the  other  two 
pits  of  the  24  being  reserved  as  entering  tracks),  and,  as  may 
be  noted  in  the  accompanying  table,  a  very  large  proportion 
(40  per  cent)  of  the  total  locomotive  department  shops  is  de- 
voted to  machine  shop  work.  This  will  permit  the  entire 
locomotive  equipment  to  be  taken  care  of  very  easily,  as  with 
the  present  number,  only  about  10  locomotives  will  need  to  be 
repaired  per  pit  per  year,  to  pass  all  of  them  through  the 
shop;  this  is  equivalent  to  about  33  days  in  the  shop  for  each 
locomotive,  which  is  a  very  liberal  allowance  with  the  modern 
conveniences  in  repair  shop  work,  ft  is  expected,  however, 
that,  with  the  facilities  that  will  be  provided,  about  one-half 
of  this  time  will  be  required  per  engine. 

A  system   of   standardization   of   locomotive   parts   and    de- 


tails is  gradually  being  worked  into  the  motive-power  depart- 
ment of  this  road,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of 
effecting  repairs  to  locomotives.  Many  of  the  older  locomotives 
of  the  S^mall  sizes  are  being  disposed  of.  and  the  new  loco- 
motives purchased  are  carefully  designed  to  conform  to  the 
standard  designs  of  parts  and  details  that  are  now  being 
worked  to.  This  system  of  standardization  is  to  be  extended 
later  to  cover  the  storage  of  duplicate  parts  for  all  locomotives 
in  the  storehouse,  where  they  will  be  kept  always  in  stock 
ready  to  be  drawn  out  upon  proper  requisition.  In  this  way, 
after  a  locomotive  is  stripped  for  general  repairs,  it  need  only 
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wait  for  the  repair  parts  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  storehouse 
upon  requisition  for  re-erecting,  and  no  delay  is  caused  by 
waiting  for  repairs  to  dismantled  parts,  which,  after  necessary 
repairs,  are  merely  returned  to  the  storehouse. 

This  method  of  handling  the  work  of  repairing,  involves  in 
itself  a  reserve  capacity  for  the  shop,  the  extent  of  which  it  is 
hard  to  estimate.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  time 
required  per  engine  on  the  pit  may  be  cut  down  sufficiently 
to  permit  double  the  present  locomotive  equipment  to  be 
handled  by  the  repair  shop  facilities  now  being  installed — thus, 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  general  scheme  of  the  shops  provides 
repair  facilities  adequate  to  take  care  of  an  enormous  growth 
of  the  road. 
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LONGITUDINAL    SECTION    THROUGH    BOILER. 


THE    HEAVIEST    LOCOMOTIVE    EVER    BUILT. 


'"ttt/M         ~~ 


Atchison,  TdpEKA  &  Sante  Fe  Railway. 
/        

sante    fe     (2-10-2)     TYPE,    TANDEM    COMPOUNDS. 


Because  of  their  enormous  proportions  and  the  large  number 
ordered  this  is  the  most  remarkable  locomotive  design  of  the 
year.  A  photograph  and  table  of  dimensions  appeared  on  page 
372  of  our  October  number.  The  type  of  wheel  arrangement 
is  believed  to  be  new.  The  engines  are  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  decapod  or  2-10-0  type,  illustrated  on  page  190 
of  our  issue  of  June  1902,  with  the  addition  of  a  pair  of  trail- 
ing wheels,  an  addition  of  about  20,000  lbs.  in  total  weight  and 
some  changes  in  the  boiler.  These  engines  are  capable  of 
exerting  a  tractive  effort  of  69,500  lbs.  in  starting  and  62,800 
lbs.  when  runring  as /Compounds.  Th'^y  are  equivalent  to 
simple  locomotives  with  23.44  and  24.22  in.-cylinders  re- 
spectively, in  startiM;  and  in  running.  In  the  construction 
of  the  cylinders  no  nmterial  changes  have  been  made  from  the 
decapod  design.  By  aid  of  the  accompanying  table  compari- 
sons may  be  made  between  this  and  other  recent  heavy  loco- 
motives. 

In  the  table  will  be  found  two  2-10-0  design  of  tandem  com- 
pounds built  for  this  road  by  the  Baldwin  and  American  loco- 
motive works.  Three  of  these  engines  have  been  in  service 
for  a  year  and  a  half.    They  have  232,000  and  237,000  lbs.  on 
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COMPARATIVE    TABLE    OF   DIMENSIONS    OF    HEAVIS8T   FREIGHT   LOCOMOTIVES. 


Type — Drivers     * 

Type — Name    

Name  of  railroad 

Number  of  road  or  class 

Builder 

Simple  or  compound .:;:;^^. 

When  built 

Weight,  engine  total,  lbs 

Weight,  on  drivers,  lbs 

Weight,on  leading  truck,  lbs. . . . 
Weight,  on  trailing  truck,  lbs.  .  . 
Weight  of  tender  (loaded),  lbs.. 
Wheel  base,  driving,  ft.  and  ins. 
Wheel  base,  total,  engine,  ft.  &  ins 
Wheel  base,  total  engine  and 

tender,  ft.  and  ins 

Driving  wheels,  diameter.  Ins. . . 

Cylinders,  diameter,  ins 

Cylinders,    stroke,    ins 

Heating  surface,  firebox,  sq.  ft. . 
Heating  surface,  arch  tubes,  sq.  ft 
Heating  surface,  tubes,  sq.  ft. . . . 
Heating  surface,  total,  sq.  ft. . . . 

Firebox,    length.    Ins 

Firebox,   width.   Ins 

Grate  area,   sq.  ft 

Boiler,  smallest  diameter  of,  ins. 
Boiler,   height  of  center   above 

rail,  ft.  and  ins 

Tubes,  number  ft  diameter  In  Ins 

Tubes,  length,  ft.  and  Ins 

Steam  pressure,  lbs.,  per  sq.  in. . 

Type  of  boiler 

Fuel    

Reference  in  American  Engineer 
and  Railroad  Journal 


4-8-0 

Mastodon 
111.  Cent. 

640 
Brooks 

Simple 

1899 

221,450 

181,400 

40,050 


147,600 
15-9 
26-6 

60-2% 
57 
23 
30 
263 

3,237* 
3,500 

132 
41% 

37.5 
80% 

9-8 

424-2 

14-8% 

210 

Belpaire 

Bitum.    coal 

Oct.,  1899 

P.  315 


2-8-0 

Consol. 
L.  V. 

Baldwin 
Vauclain 
Compound 

1898 
225.082 
202,232 
22.850 


121,000 

15-0 

23-10 

55-0% 

55 
18&30 

30 
215 

3,890.6 
4,105.6 

120 

108 

90 

80 
8-7% 

511-2 

14-7% 

200 

Wootten 

Ant.  coal 

Dec, 1898 

P.  395 


2-8-0 

Consol. 

N.  y.  C 

G-4 

American 

Tandem  C 

1903 

227,000 

201.000 

26,000 


133,850 
15-0 
23-7 

59-1 

51 

16&30 

30 

201 

26 

3.915 

4,142 

105 

79 

58 

77 

9-3 

607-2 

14-9 

210 

Extended 

Wagon  top 

Bitum.    coal 

May,  1903 

P.  174 


Consol. 

Union 

95 

Pittsburgh 

Simple 

1898 

230,000 

208.000 

22,000 

ioi'o'o'o 

15-7 
24-0 

54-9% 

54 

23 

32 

205 


3,116.5 
3,321.5 

120 

40.5 

33.5 

80 

9-3% 

355-2^ 

ie-0 

200 

Straight 

Bitum.    coal 

Nov.,  1898 

P.  865 


2-8-0 

Consol. 

B.  &  L..  E. 

150 
Pittsburgh 

Simple 

1900 

250,300 

225,200 

25,100 

141.100 
15-7 
24-4 

57-11% 

64 

24 

82 

241 


2-10-0 

Decapod 

A..  T.  &S.  P. 

989 

American 

Tandem  C 

1902 

259.800 

232,000 

27.800 

134.900 
20-0 
28-11 

62-0 

57 

17%  &30 

32 

205.4 


3.564 

3,805 

132 

40.25 

36.8 

84 

9-11% 

406-2% 
15-0 
220 

Straight     ' 

Bitum.    coal 

July,  1900  ! 

P.  214       I 


4.476.5 

4.681.9 

108  1-16 

79% 

59.5 

78% 


413-2% 

18-6 

225 

Extended 

Wagon  top 

Feb..  1902 

Oil 

P.  38 


2-8-2 
Mikado 

L.,  T.  &S.  P. 

900 

Baldwin 

Vauclain 

Compound 

1902 
261,720 
199,670 
27,250 
34,800 
162,000 

16-0 
31-6% 

62-0 

57 

18&30 

32 
210.3 


5,1558 
6.366.1 

108 
78 

58.5 

78% 

9-10 

463-2% 

19-0 

226 

Wagon  top 
Bitum.  coal 
Jan..  1903 
P.  16  and 
Mar.,  1903 
P.  109 


2-10-0 

Decapod 

A.,  T.  *  8.  F. 

987 

Baldwin 

Tandem 

Compound 

1902 
267,800 
237,800 
30,000 


20-4 
29-10 

59-6 

57 

19&32 

32 

210.3 

23.9 

5,155.8 

5.390 

108 

78 

58.5 

7875 


463-2% 
19-0 
225 

Wagon  top 

Bitum.    coal 

June.  1902 

P.  192 


2-10-2 

Santa  Fe 

A.,  T.  &S.  F. 

915 

Baldwin 

Tandem 

Compound 

1903 
287,240 
234.580 
23.420 
29.240 
162.000 
19-9 
35-11 

66-0 

57 

19  ft  32 

32 

210.0 


4,586 
4,796 

108 

78 
58.5 
78.76 


391-2% 
20 
225 

Wagon  top 

Bitum.    coal 

Nov.,  1903 
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driving  wheels,  and  are  giving  most  satisfactory  results  ex- 
cept that  they  will  not  run  backward  down  a  curved  hill  with- 
out derailing.  This  is  because  of  the  lack  of  trailing  wheels 
to  guide  them.  Later  the  2-8-2  type  appeared.  These  origin- 
ally had  200,000  lbs.  on  the  8  driving  wheels,  which  was  raised 
by  traction  increasers  to  230,000  lbs.  In  the  new  engines  the 
latter  weight  on  drivers  was  desired,  but  without  resorting  to 
the  use  of  traction  increasers.    Hence  the  new  2-10-2  design. 

SANTE  FE  TYPE  TANDEM  COMi^OUND  LOCOMOTIVE. 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  Railway. 

RATIOS. 

Heating  surface  to  volume  of  high  pressure  cylinders =  456. 

Tractive  weight  to  heating  surface =  49. 

Tractive   weight  to   tractive   effort =       3.73 

Tractive  effort  x  diameter  of  drivers  to  heating  surface =  746. 

Heating  surface  to  tractive  elfort,  per  cent =       7.6 

Total  weight  to  beating  surface =  59.89 

This  table  shows  that  the  new  design  is  20,000  lbs.  heavier 
In  total  weight  than  the  2-10-0  already  referred  to,  while  the 
weight  on  driving  wheels  is  a  trifle  less.  Instead  of  5,390  sq. 
ft.  of  heating  surface,  the  new  one  has  4,586  sq.  ft.,  the  diameter 
of  the  boilers  being  the  same.  But  the  new  boilers  are  longer, 
the  tubes  are  20  ft.  long  and  of  the  same  diameter,  214  in-  ^^ 
the  new  boiler  there- are  391  tubes  as  compared  with  463  of  the 
earlier  engine.    This  should   result  in   freer  circulation.    In 


the  new  boiler  the  water  spaces  in  front,  sides  and  back  of  the 
firebox  are  4  Vis,  5  and  4  in,  respectively.  This  additional  space, 
particularly  at  tne  sides  is  a  commendable  improvement. 
While  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  heating 
surface  in  these  new  boilers  the  step  toward  providing  better 
circulation  is  undoubtedly  in  the  right  direction,  especially  on 
a  road  having  such  bad  waters  as  the  Sante  Fe.  These  boilers 
are  supported  by  plates  at  the  back  end,  and  by  sliding  supports 
on  cross  frame  braces  at  the  front  end  of  the  firebox.  The 
longitudinal  seams  are  welded  for  14  in.  at  the  front  end  and 
9  in.  at  the  back  end  of  the  first  course;  9  in.  at  each  end  of 
the  taper  course  and  the  whole  seam  is  welded  on  top  of  the 
third  course.  The  drawings  show  that  there  are  14,  1%-in. 
stays,  1,322,  1-in.  stays  and  272  special  1-in.  stays  with  in- 
terrupted threads.    These  boilers  have  two  firedoors. 

In  the  cylinder  construction  and  the  arrangement  of  valves 
the  previous  design  has  been  closely  followed.  The  engravings 
of  these  parts  are  not  repeated,  for  this  reason.  The  center 
line  of  the  cylinders  is  inclined  1  in.  in  24  in.,  the  line  meeting 
the  center  line  of  the  driving  wheels  at  a  point  7-in.  back  of 
the  fourth  driving  axle.  For  the  joint  between  the  high  and 
low  pressure  steam  chests  a  packed  gland  is  used  as  before. 
This  also  applies  to  the  steam  pipe  connection  for  the  high 
pressure  cylinders. 

In  another  issue  detail  drawings  of  the  frames,  crossheads, 
crank  pins,  rods  and  driving  wheels  will  be  presented. 


AN  EXTENTIVE  WATER  SOFTENING  INSTALLATION 


TOTAL  CAPACITY  348,000  (GALLONS  PER  HOLB. 


PiTTsnuiuiU  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 


There  is  at  this  time  no  problem  directly  connected  with 
the  operation  of  railroads  so  vitally  important  to  transporta- 
tion and  which  so  intimately  affects  desired  results  as  that  of 
(-Supplying  satisfactory  water  tor  locomotive  boilers.  This 
came  to  be  appreciated  when  the  abnormal  conditions  of  busi- 
ness during  the  pnst  three  years  taxed  to  the  utmost  all  facil- 
ities for  moving  traffic.  There  is  now  no  feature  of  locomo- 
tive operation  and  construction  which  constitutes  so  great  a 
problem  as  the  maintenance  of  boilers,  and  this  is  intimately 
associated  with  and  affected  by  the  character  of  the  feed- 
water.  The  trouble  is  serious  and  justifies  elaborate  and  nec- 
essarily expensive  measures  for  improvement.  The  time  for 
imperfect  and  incomplete  methods,  such  as  by  using  "boiler 
compounds"  in  any  form,  or  by  using  any  treatment  wherein 
the  precipitation  of  the  scale-forming  solids  is  not  accom- 
plished and  the  material  removed  from  the  water  before  the 
water  is  delivered  to  the  locomotive  tender  has  passed  and 
important  roads  with  heavy  traffic  must  meet  the  issue 
squarely.  This  the  Pittsburgh  &  l^ake  Erie  officers  have  done, 
and  it  is  a  privilege  to  place  on  record  tne  bold  and  broad- 
minded  plan  which  is  now  nearly  consummated  on  this  road. 

The  tendency  in  general  has  been  to  make  trial  or  sporadic 
applications.  This  road,  after  a  complete  and  thorougn  study 
of  the  chemistry  of  its  waters,  and  after  becoming  satisfied  as 
to  the  means  to  be  employed,  determined  to  equip  at  once  the 
entire  road,  so  that  no  locomotive  would  take  other  than  treated 
water.  ^Such  a  step  has  never  been  taken  before,  and  the 
results  already  obtained  show  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  and 
of  the  methods  employed. 

This  road,  with  a  total  of  194  miles  of  track,  has  more  than 
one  locomotive  per  mile  and  deals  with  a  dense  traffic  in  coal, 
ore  and  steel  products,  centering  in  Pittsburgh,  which  is  best 
shown  by  the  statement  that  the  car  mileage  for  the  last 
twelve  months  has  aggregated  98,789,694  miles. 

For  water  supply  it  is  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  Ohio,  the 
Monongahela  and  the  Youghiogheny  rivers.  The  difficulty 
with  the  waters  is  due  not  only  to  excessive  sediment,  but 
also  to  scale-forming  salts,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  free  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  result  of  the  use  of  this  water  in  boilers  In 
the  enormous  quantities  required  to  haul  the  train  loads  of 
3,600  tons  rendered  the  problem  a  serious  one.    Large  num- 


bers of  locomotives  were,  as  a  consequence,  out  of  service 
because  of  flue  and  firebox  leakage  and  other  bad-water  trou- 
bles. New  flues  in  new  locomotives  had  under  these  condi- 
tions to  be  replaced  on  an  average  after  ten  months'  service. 
At  times  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  locomotive  equip- 
ment would  be  laid  off  at  one  time  for  fine  work.  During  the 
tad-water  season  quite  frequently  locomotives  would  "die"  on 
the  road,  due  to  excessive  firebox  leaks.  This  resulted  in  seri- 
ous interference  with  traffic.  This  is  not  surprising,  in  view 
of  the  fact  tnat  the  water  supplied,  for  example,  from  the 
Youghiogheny  River  contained  15  to  20  grains  of  free  sul- 
phuric acid  per  gallon,  and  other  waters  contained  much 
scale-forming  solids. 

Tue  crisis  in  the  water  question  came  during  the  freight 
congestion  of  last  year  and  proved  an  incentive  for  investiga- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  chemical  treatment  for  the  removal 
of  acid  and  of  the  scale-forming  impurities  from  the  water 
before  it  entered  the  boilers. 

This  work  was  undertaken  by  employing  an  expert  chem- 
ical engineer  to  determine  the  treatment  necessary  to  trans- 
form the  available  water  supply  into  good  boiler  feed-water, 
and  then  to  devise  or  to  find  a  treating  plant  that  would 
measure  up  to  the  requirements.  With  this  object  in  view,  the 
different  plants  on  the  market  designed  for  this  purpose  were 
examined,  analyses  of  "raw"  and  of  "treated"  waters  in  each 
case  were  made  to  determine  the  work  being  done,  and  a  com- 
prehensive report  was  made  in  each  case,  measuring  up  each 
plant  with  the  ideal  plant,  thereby  showing  clearly  the  good 
and  the  bad  points  of  each. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  treatment  of  waters  for  the  removal 
of  scale-forming  solids,  all  chemical  engineers  agree  on  the 
use  of  lime  water  for  the  removal  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  of 
magnesia,  and  of  soda  ash  for  the  removal  of  sulphates  of 
lime  and  of  magnesia,  and  most  of  them  advocate  the  use  of 
soda  ash  to  neutralize  sulphuric  acid.  Therefore,  in  choosing 
between  the  different  purifying  plants  on  the  market  it  was 
not  a  question  of  difference  in  treatment,  but  entirely  a  ques- 
tion as  to  merit  in  mechanical  design  to  accomplish  certain 
fixed  chemical  results.  Some  of  these  requifements  may  be 
stated  as  follows: 

1- — The  delivery  of  the  chemicals  used  in  solution  at  desired 
rates  in  proper  proportions  to  variations  in  volume  of  raw 
water  pumped.  The  chemicals  should  be  so  delivered  that 
the  proportions  will  hold  accurately  through  variations  from 
"no  flow"  to  maximum  capacity  of  plant,  so  that  the  operator 
who  has  charge  of  the  pumping  plant,  as  well  as  of  the  purl- 
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fying  plant,  may  start  and  stop  the  pump  without  interfering 
with  the  proper  purification  of  the  water. 

2. — The  chemicals  and  the  raw  water  must  be  thoroughly 
mixed. 

3. — A  suflBciently  large  chamber  must  be  furnished  to  hold 
the  water  while  the  chemical  reactions  are  taking  place. 

4. — The  sedimentation  chamber  must  be  large  enough  to 
allow  time  in  the  "continuous  process"  for  good  precipitation, 
which  should  be  in  the  presence_of  old  sediment. 

5. — Proper  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  water 
at  any  stage  in  the  treatment  from  "by-passing"  or  going 
ahead  of  water  previously  delivered  in  any  of  tne  chambers — 
that  is,  each  unit  of  water  should  be  made  to  follow,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  preceding  unit  continuously  through  the  plant. 
6. — The  water  should  be  passed  through  an  easily  cleaned 
filter  before  leaving  the  plant. 

7. — As  small  a  quantity  of  purified  water  as  possible  should 
be  wasted  when  the  filter  is  washed. 

8. — The  plant  should  have  good  construction  details,  easily 
protected  from  frost.  No  parts  not  easily  kept  in  repair, 
should  be  compact,  and  occupy  small  ground  area. 

The  purifying  plant  chosen  for  use  on  this  railroad  by  the 
above  method,  as  measuring  up  most  nearly  to  the  ideal  re- 
quirements, was  that  manufactured  and  erected  by  the  Ken- 
nicott  Water  Softener  Company,  of  Chicago. 

An  idea  of  the  character  of  the  waters  to  be  dealt  with  may 
be  had  by  examining  the  results  of  analyses  of  some  of  the 
"raw"  water  to  be  treated. 

ANALYSIS    OF     WATER — M'KEES     ROCKS. 

;..•;..•.  Parts  per  100,000. 

'.  ' ,''"  "Raw." 

Carbonate  of  lime 18.57 

Carbonate   of   magnesia    1.62 

Carbonate    of    soda    .....,.•....,..., None 

Sulphate    of    lime    .V  ,.  ..*';i  ^.'.'. .  - 21.78 

Chloride    of    lime     , . , .  ;  . . .,  .  .  «  i... , .-. 87 

Chloride  of  magnesia   .  i.y..V.-..  ...i .".;';:;...'..,. .      1.02 

Chloride  of  soda ,  j  ..,..—  ,'.....■.....■;  .i^i. ...  .      3,71 

Sulphate    of    soda    ;'.;  ,ji'V'..~. .;.....  ..i  ■,'■..,;> None 

Total     . .  »■••>;.  ■»;*  .  .';  .-#■>.»  .  ;*>;••.  .^  ;'.■. 47.57 

ANALYSIS     OF     WATER NEW     CASTLE     JUNCTION. 

, Parts  per  100  000— -^ 

..-■...■.  "Well.'  "River." 

Carbonate  of  linoe    .....;.. 6.61  3.75 

Carbonate    of    magnesia     ..'>:■.  1.51  1.34 

Carbonate  of  soda    i..'-^...  1.69  3.77 

Sulphate  of  lime    ..,-■?;.«.  ►- . .  .  8.51  1.94 

Sulphate  of  magnesia    i .  iL^  .>  . '. ; ;  .  .  4.02  1.75 

Sulphate  of  soda .i.iVk^.., ...  .  .00  .00 

Chloride  of  magnesia    ....';-•;.<.  .v.".  .V.  .7.  iv .  .  00  .64 

Chloride  of .  soda    ; 3.31  .73 

ANALYSIS    OF    WATER— PITTSBURGH    POWER    HOUSE. 

, Parts  per  100.000 , 

..   ..;:....,  ;:.;.^,  ^.v  "Well."  "River." 

Oxide  of  iron   ...  .vi  .•;-.•.*.;.....,.';  :vv'.^._;.     1.64  0.48 

Carbonate  of  lime 24.59  Trace 

Carbonate   of   magnesia 1.51  .... 

Carbonate  of  soda ;; ,........,«     1,71  0.42 

Sulphate  of  lime    ...  ...ii.i  is  .*v;v^.«i», '!<.:.■...  .  7.51 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ;,..,.<••>.. v.  10.32  2.93 

Sulphate   of   soda    .•»  ,>  i.iVv*»  .      6.89  1.50 

Chloride   of   lime ..i..      9.58  

Chloride  of  soda 20.42  0.99 

Nitrate  of  sodium *  > .  •  *  •  •  • .......   Present  in  small  amount 

total    :.viV;.;V.;v. ;.....  :;.;C.'...   76.66  13.83 

In  treatment  of  water  containing  carbonates  by  use  of  lime 
water,  the  carbonates  are  removed  and  nothing  remains  in  the 
water;  but  in  the  action  of  soda  ash  on  the  sulphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  also  on  sulphuric  acid,  each  grain  of  sul- 
phate or  of  sulphuric  acid  removed  is  replaced  by  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  sodium,  which  salt  is  soluble  and  remains  in  the 
water.  This  soluble  salt  does  not  produce  any  scale,  but  as  it 
is  concentrated  In  the  boiler  by  evaporation,  "foaming"  or 
"priming"  results.  The  amount  of  concentration  that  will 
cause  this  trouble  depends  In  a  large  degree  on  physical  con- 
ditions. It  has  been  found  that  when  treated  water  is  used 
exclusively  In  a  boiler,  and  where  no  Impurities  in  suspension 
are  present  (either  dirty  water  or  disintegrated  scale),  the 
concentration  may  be  very  high  before  trouble  will  result;  on 
the  other  hand,  where  solids  in  suspension  are  mixed  with 
treated  water  In  a  boiler,  foaming  will  result  much  more 
quickly.  For  this  reason  It  was  decided  that  best  results  could 
be  had  only  by  treating  all  the  water  used. 

Following  out  this  ide^  treating  plants  have  been  built  at 


ali  the  water  stations  where  "road"  engines  are  supplied  with 

water.     These  plants  are  located  as  follows: 

.    ..  ..^  Capacity  In 

Location.    '•'•  Gallons  Per  Hour. 

McKees  Rocks   ..  .V«^....«.>^.  «...;. .« 60,000 

Haselton    .!.,<•••«  %if  i:.'.\  . . •  • . . .      42,000 

New  Castle  Junction  v»» ....»»-.  •• 42,000 

Rock   Point i.^.i ., 42.000 

Stobo •kv^y-'^'i-'t^.- • •      42,000 

Groveton     .  ..  .i-..!.  .i  ,;,';.•»:..-,•.»".''.•••••••  •      42,000 

Williamsburg    . .  . . .  .• . u"  ,>  .  .  .  ......  *»  . -  ....      21,000 

Buena    Vista    .......*..  .i,^..  .>.i  i-,  .>..      21,000 

Whitsett  Junction . ......... . ... .....      21.000 

Pitt-sburgh    Terminal    Station    15,000 

At  McKees  Rocks,  Haselton,  Williamsburg  and  Whitsett 
Junction  the  plants  have  been  completed  and  in  operation  for 
some  time,  while  those  at  Stobo  and  Rock  Point  and  Buena 
Vista  have  just  gone  into  service.  The  remaining  three  plants 
will  be  completed  and  ready  for  operation  before  winter. 

This  indicates  the  magnitude  of  this  installation  and  also 
the  importance  of  the  results  to  be  expected.  Thus  far  the 
results  have  been  far  beyond  expectations,  and  in  many  ways 
they  are  surprising.  Details  of  the  plant  and  methods,  to- 
gether with  observed  effects  upon  the  condition  of  the  boilers, 
will  be  presented  in  other  articles  on  this  interesting  subject 
The  plant  also  includes  a  new  method  of  washing  out  the 
boilers.  :   /  '  - . 

iTa  Pe  ctnttinued.) 

EFFECT    OF    HEAT    ON    STAYBOLT    BREAKAGES. 

In  one  of  the  discussions  before  the  recent  Master  Mechan- 
ics' Convention,  Professor  Hibbard  referred  to  some  interest- 
ing staybolt  experiments  as  follows: 

I  would  like  to  tell  of  some  tests  we  made  recently  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  increasing  temperatures  upon  the  life  of  stay- 
bolts.     The  reason  why  we  started  these  tests  was  because  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  you  bend  the  metal  or  hammer  it, 
or  do  anything  else  of  the  sort  to  it  while  it  is  at  the  blue 
temperature,  which   is  commonly  considered  to  be  the  tem- 
perature between  that  of  boiling  water  and  that  at  which  if 
you  sprinkle  hardwood  sawdust  on  the  metal  it  will  ignite — 
we  wanted  to  carry  out  some  tests  on  staybolts  to  see  whether 
the  increasing  steam  pressures  iip  to  300  pounds  per  square 
inch  would  cause  the  staybolts  to  become  more  brittle,  because 
of  their  being  at  the  blue  temperature,  as  we  supposed.    I  had 
for  some  years  imagined  that  the  increasing  pressures  of  mod- 
ern boilers  would  cause  staybolts  to  be  somewhere  near  the 
blue  heat,  and  thus  cause  them  to  be  more  brittle  and  per- 
haps make  staybolts  more  likely  to  break  as  we  Increased 
boiler  pressures.    "We  rigged  up  a  machine  to  test  them  and 
we  endeavored  to  come  close  to  making  the  test  correspond 
in  the  various  conditions  to  the  actual  working  conditions  of 
staybolts  in  locomotive  boilers;    namely,  we  took  a  thin  piece 
of  boiler  steel  and  a  thick  piece,  to  represent  the  inner  and 
outer  sheets.    We  screwed  a  stayl)olt  into  these  two  sheets  and 
riveted  it  there  so  it  would  be  like  service  conditions.    Then 
we  immersed  the  staybolt  In  a  bath  of  hot  oil,  the  temperature 
of  which  we  controlled  by  a  gas  flame,  and  found  Its  tempera- 
ture by  a  thermometer,  continuously,  then  put  the  staybolt  In 
It,  the  tension  corresponding  to  the  tension  at  the  different 
steam  pressures  at  which  we  wished  to  test  the  various  stay- 
bolts,  and  then  vibrated  the  two  sheets  so  that  the  staybolt 
would  bend  %  In.  up  and  Vs  In.  down,  like  the  tests  commonly 
carried  out  on  staybolt  iron  at  Altoona.    We  furthermore  fas- 
tened the  sheets  in  such  a  way  that  the  space  for  the  staybolts 
would  be  about  4  Ins.  apart,  taking  that  as  a  standard.     This 
much  for  the  description.    On  testing  the  staybolts  at  temper- 
atures corresponding  to  atmospheric  steam  pressure,  with  a 
long  jump  up  to  160  lbs.  of  steam,  and  then  var^iMng  by  small 
Increments  of  steam  pressure  up  to  300  lbs.,  we  found  what  to 
me  was  a  surpising  fact,  namely,  that  the  Increase  of  steam 
pressure,  resulting  in  an  Increase  of  heat,  did  not  cause  the 
staybolts  to  become  more  brittle  as  you  increased  the  steam 
r.ro<5ciir*>  but  caused  them  to  be  more  ductile,  just  the  reverse 
of  what  we  expected.}'!  ?. 


Mr.  A.  L.  Robinson  has  been   appointed   master  mechaalt 
of  the  Southern  Railwajr^.wltt  headquarters  at  Princeton,  Ind. 
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STEEL    CAR    DEVELOPMENT. 


Pennsylvania  Railboad. 


II. 


(For  Previous  Article  see  Page  352.) 


Because  of  the  influence  of  Its  design  upon  present  practice 
in  steel  coal  cars,  the  wooden  Gg  car  is  illustrated  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  it  in  this  record.  This  was  a  very  success- 
ful design  and  many  cars  of  this  type  are  now  running.  It 
has  twin  hoppers  and  a  total  cubical  capacity  of  1,108  cu.  ft.. 


As  a  backbone  the  Gm  car  has  a  box  girder  14  ins.  wide, 
open  at  the  bottom  and  built  of  two  pressed  steel  channels 
with  the  flanges  facing  each  other.  At  the  center  of  the  car 
this  girder  has  a  depth  of  18  ins.  At  the  hopper  doors  it  be- 
gins to  taper  in  a  curve  toward  the  bolsters,  where  the  depth, 
for  a  straight  portion  23  ins.  long,  is  10  ins.  At  the  body 
bolsters  the  center  sills  are  interrupted,  the  bolsters  being  con- 
tinuous across  the  car. 

The  bolster  construction  of  this  car  is  worthy  of  special 
notice.  The  bolster  is  an  inverted  pressed  steel  trough,  con- 
tinuous across  the  car.  Below  the  bolster  is  a  large  cross- 
shaped  bottom  cover  plate  taking  in  the  bottom  flanges  of  the 


Class  Gg  wooden  cab. 


the  weight  being  35,200  lbs.  The  drawing  shows  the  under- 
frame,  the  form  of  the  hoppers,  the  arrangement  of  the  doors 
and  other  features  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  direct  at- 
tention in  detail. 

The  transition  from  this  to  a  similar  car  in  steel  was  a 
simple  and  easy  one,  but  on  the  Pennsylvania  there  was  an 
intermediate  design,  the  Gm  cars,  of  which  five  were  built  by 
.Mr.  Schoen  in  1896.  This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  car 
from  a  structural  point  of  view,  because,  being  the  first  steel 
car  for  the  Pennsylvania,  it  embodied  what  are  now  considered 


bolster  and  center  sills,  extending  along  the  bolster  to  form 
the  upper  side  bearings  and  reaching  toward  the  end  of  the 
car  to  secure  the  short  draft  sills.  Toward  the  center  of  the 
car  this  cover  plate  extends  under  the  center  sills  to  a  point 
18  ins.  from  the  center  of  the  bolster.  This  construction  is 
shown  in  the  engraving  of  the  draft  gear.  In  later  designs 
the  diaphragm  construction  of  bolsters  was  used  and  the  cen- 
ter sills  were  made  continuous.  From  the  bolsters  to  the  ends 
of  the  car  the  center  sills  are  continued  by  short  sections  of 
pressed  plate  construction  with  a  sloping  top  to  suit  the  slant 
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as  the  most  advanced  ideas  as  to  the  omission  of  side  sills  and 
the  utilization  of  the  sides  of  the  car  as  plate  girders  to  aid 
in  carrying  the  load.  Undoubtedly  this  fact  has  been  rather 
generally  forgotten,  because  the  Gm  car  did  not  become  a 
widely  used  standard  on  this  road.  The  reason  had  to  do  with 
traffic  rather  than  construction.  A  self-clearing  car  was 
wanted  in  coal  service,  and  before  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
was  ready  with  a  design  of  the  same  sort  for  that  form  of 
car,  the  pressed  steel  car  presented  itself  and  found  ready 
acceptance  in  the  form  of  the  Gl  car,  which  will  be  presented 
in  another  article.  The  Gm  car  weighed  less  than  any  50-ton 
cars  which  have  ever  been  built.  Its  cubical  capacity  and 
weight  were  staUd  in  the  table  on  page  354. 


of  the  floor  at  the  ends  of  the  car.  Within  these  is  the  draft 
gear. 

The  sides  of  the  car  are  7  ft.  2^  ins.  high,  of  %-In.  plate, 
stiffened  by  pressed  steel  posts  riveted  to  the  plate,  making 
panels  3  ft.  6%  ins.  long.  At  the  top  of  the  sides  and  ends 
the  side  plates  have  an  outward  flange  of  3^  ins.  to  serve  as  a 
top  chord.  Three  pressed  steel  struts  of  Inverted  V  section 
tie  the  side  across  the  car  at  the  top.  The  floor  of  this  car 
rests  directly  on  the  sills. 

The  end  sill  is  a  %-in  plate  of  pressed  steel,  giving  a  plat- 
form 11  ins.  wide  at  each  end  of  the  car.  This  is  not  cut  for 
the  draft  gear  because  of  the  slope  to  the  floor  at  the  ends  of 
the  ear.    In  order  to  illustrate  the  interesting  end  construction 
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and  that  of  the  bolster  a  detail  drawing  has  been  reproduced. 
This  also  shows  the  draft  gear  which  employed  a  single  spring. 
The  Gm  cars  were  mounted  on  the  Vogt  trucks,  having  side 
frames  of  the  diamond  type,  of  pressed  steel. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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VIII. 


(Continued  From  Page  358.) 


capacity  of  the  generating  appabatus. 


An  important  feature  of  the  problem  of  designing  the  electri- 
cal equipment  for  the  Reading  locomotive  shops  was  that  <rf 
choosing  the  total  and  individual  capacities  of  generator  units 
to  be  used  for  the  electrical  generating  equipment  of  the  power 
plant.  The  applicability  of  the  method  used  for  determining 
their  capacities,  as  well  as  also  the  successful  results  in  opera- 
tion of  the  sizes  chosen,  reflects  very  favorably  upon  those  re 
sponsible  for  the  design. 

The  method  employed  in  determining  the  total  generator 
capacity  was  that  of  making  a'careful  estimate  of  all  the  power 
that  should  be  required  for  the  operation  of  the  shops — the 
result  was  used  as  a  basis  from  which  to  select  the  total  and 
individual  capacities  for  the  generator  units  to  be  installed. 
For  accuracy  this  estimate  was  divided  between  the  constant 
load   and   variable  load  classes  of  power  consumption.    The 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Skinner  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  head- 
quarters at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  being  promoted  from  the  position  of 
division  master  mechanic  at  that  point 


constant  load  division  included  all  of  the  power  required  for 
all  classes  of  lighting,  both  arc  and  incandescent,  and  for  all 
motors  operating  fans,  blowers,  pressure  blowers,  pumps  and 
other  classes  of  machinery  which  have  a  constant  load;  due 
allowance  was  also  made  in  this  estimate  for  all  motor,  trans- 
former and  line  losses.  The  variable  load  division  included  all 
motors  operating  machinery  and  tools  which  were  arranged 
to  work  at  varying  loads. 

'In  providing  for  the  constant  load  division, /generator  capa- 
city was,  of  course,  allowed  for  the  full  amount  expected;  but 
for  the  variable  load,  generator  capacity  was  provided  for  only 
33  per  cent,  of  the  total  capacity  of  variable-speed  motora 
to  be  connected  up  for  use.  This  factor  of  33  per  cent,  was 
determined  upon  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Brown,  the  Electrical  Engineer 
in  charge  of  the  design,  after  a  very  careful  investigation  of 
the  subject.  The  operating  conditions  met.  In  running  vari- 
able-speed motors  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and  at  the  works  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y..  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  at  Wil- 
merding.  Pa.,  were  carefully  studied  by  him,  with  the  result 
that  factor  of  33  per  cent,  was  chosen.  In  the  above  mentioned 
shops,  the  load  factor  of  variable-speed  motors  varied  from  20 
to  30  per  cent.,  23  per  cent  being  a  fair  average.  Consider- 
ing the  factor  of  23  per  cent,  to  be  good  practice,  the  factor 
of  33  per  cent.,  which  was  chosen,  allows  a  considerable  mar- 
gin for  growth.    ;:^o.;v 

In  the  first  preliminary  work  of  determining  the  amount 
of  power  to  be  required  in  the  shops,  an  interesting  method  of 
testing  was  resorted  to  in  ascertaining  the  amounts  of  power 
to  be  demanded  by  the  different  tools  in  the  machine  shop. 
in  order  that  the  estimate  of  the  power  to  be  required  in 
this  department  might  be  acctirately  formed.  A  50-h.p.  motor, 
with  accurately  calibrated  Weston  measuring  instruments, 
was  taken  through  the  old  shop  for  a  complete  canvasB  of  tbe 
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power  required  by  it  to  drive  every  tool  large  enough  for  in- 
dividual driving.  Also  a  test  was  made  of  one  typical  ma- 
chine tool  of  each  kind  and  class,  without  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  to  be  driven,  in  order  to  determine  the 
power  necessary  to  operate  it,  and  in  cases  where  numbers  of 
the  tools  were  then  grouped  together  in  substantially  the  same 
layout  as  they  would  be  arranged  in  the  new  shop  plan,  the 
power  required  to  drive  them  as  a  unit  was  determined  by 
group  driving.  In  each  test  readings  were  taken  of  the  power 
required  by  the  motor  to  operate  the  machines  at  average 
and  maximum  capacities,  and  also  the  power  required  to  drive 
separately:  the  line  shaft,  the  tool  empty,  the  tool  loaded,  and 
the  motor  running  free,  the  latter  reading  being  taken  after 
each  of  the  other  tests.  These  tests  established  a  basis  which 
greatly  facilitated  the  accurate  determination  of  the  generator 
capacity  to  be  provided  for  the  machine  tool  department  of  the 
shops. 

SIZES    OF   THE   OENEBATINO    UNITS. 

As  Stated  in  the  previous  article,  In  connection  with  the 
considerations  governing  the  choosing  of  the  type  of  gener- 
ators, it  \va.«!  found  after  a  careful  investigation  that  150-K.W. 


units,  as  in  such  cases  the  200-K.W.  unit  will  take  its  full 
share  of. the  load,  causing  all  the  units  to  operate  at  their 
maximum  efficiency.  The  200-K.W.  unit  can  also  act  as  a  re- 
serve unit  and,  in  operating  with  an  overload  upon  itself  in 
conjunction  with  two  of  the  larger  units  also  overloaded,  would 
enable  the  station  to  deliver  the  total  capacity  of  1200-K.W.,  in 
case  of  failure  of  a  single  one  of  the  larger  units. 

For  supplying  the  150-K.W.  of  direct  current  required,  which 
was  to  be  transformed  by  rotary-con vertors  from  the  two- phase 
alternating  current,  it  was  found  advisable  to  install  two  150- 
K.W.  rotaries.  each  of  which  would  be  capable  of  carrying  the 
full  load.  In  this  way  one  of  the  converters  is  always  in  re- 
serve for  immediate  use  in  case  of  failure  of  the  other,  and. 
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would  have  to  be  supplied  In  the  form  of  direct  current  and 
l.o.'iO-K.W.  in  the  form  of  two-phase  alternating  current.  As 
it  was  decided  to  generate  the  entire  amount  in  the  form  of 
the  alternating  current,  the  direct  current  to  be  supplied  by 
transformation,  it  was  found  that  the  aggregate  capacity  of 
the  generating  apparatus  would  have  to  be  slightly  over 
1. 200-K.W.  (allowing  for  rotary  transformer  losses  in  generat- 
ing the  direct  current.) 

A  careful  study  of  the  nature  of  the  service  to  be  called  for 
l"(i  to  the  adoption  of  three  generating  units,  of  400-K.  W.  ca- 
pacity each,  for  supplying  the  total  of  1200-K.  W.  alternating, 
nnd  also  it  was  thought  best  to  provide  an  additional  reserve 
unit  of  one-half  the  size  of  the  larger  units,  namely — 200-K.W., 
in  order  to  more  economically  take  care  of  the  night  and  holi- 
day loads.  This  made  a  total  generating  capacity  1400-K.W. 
which  is  now  available  in  the  power  plant,  thus  furnishing  an 
ample  margin  for  future  growth. 

The  advantages  of  providing  the  odd  200-K.W.  generating 
unit  are  several.  Besides  being  able  to  more  economically 
supply  the  night-lighting  load  for  the  yards,  depots,  etc.,  as 
well  as  for  any  departments  of  the  shop  that  might  be  required 
to  operate  at  night  for  emergency  work,  this  unit  will  also  be 
very  useful  for  operation  together  with  the  large  generators 
when  the  total  output  of  the  station  equals  one  and  one-half, 
or  two  and  one-half,  times  the  capacity  of  one  of  the  400-K. W. 


furthermore.  In  case  of  any  possible  abnormal  demand  for 
direct  current  above  150-K.W.,  both  rotaries  may  be  operated 
in  parallel  and  supply  any  demand  up  to  300-K.W.  over.  This 
makes  a  very  flexible  and  desirable  arrangement  for  the  direct- 
current  supply. 

METHOD  OF  DRIVING   THE  TOOLS. 

The  considerations  which  led  up  to  the  adoption  of  group 
driving  for  the  operation  of  the  greater  number  of  the  machine 
tools  are  particuladly  important  in  view  fit  the  great  interest 
that  is,  at  present,  being  taken  in  the  question  of  power  dis- 
tribution in  machine  shops.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  loco- 
motive repair  work,  as  it  had  been  carried  out  at  the  Reading 
shops,  the  tools  in  the  machine  shop  were  what  might.  In 
general,  be  classed  as  light  tools,  and  for  this  class  of  tools  it 
was  considered  that  only  in  special  cases  could  any  advantage 
be  gained  from  individual  motor  driving.  The  individual 
driving  system,  although  having  many  advantages,  offered  the 
disadvantages  of  introducing  a  large  number  of  motors  to  re- 
quire attention  and  repairs,  high  first-cost,  and  necessarily 
lower  eflSciency  of  power-transmission  than  the  larger  motors 
that  would  be  used  for  group  driving. 

There  were  found  cases  where  the  advantages  of  individual 
driving  would  more  than  offset  the  above-mentioned  disad- 
vantages, each  of  which  required  to  be  separately  considered 
by  itself.    But  in  this  installation  the  following  factors  weighed 
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against  the  adoption  of  indiviual  motor-driving  for  all  the 
machine  tools  in  the  shops: 

(a.)  The  tools  were  comparatively  small  in  size  and  each 
was  run  almost  constantly  upon  one  class  of  work; 

(b.)  The  cost  of  "power  is  very  low  as  a  low-grade  of  coal 
is  used  which  is  obtained  from  mines  owned  by  the  railroad 
company. 

(c.)  No  additional  strength  would  be  required  in  the  struc- 
tural iron  work  to  which  the  line  shaft  would  be  secured,  as  the 
columns  must  necessarily  be  very  heavy  on  account  of  support- 
ing the  locomotive  crane  runways,  so  that  an  excess  strength 
would  be  provided. 

(d.)   In   most  cases   the  tools   were  already  supplied   with 


above  the  floor,  and  furthermore,  the  alternating  current  (con- 
stant-speed) induction  motor  can  be  used — a  motor  of  the 
most  simple  construction,  having  no  sliding  contacts  and  no 
wearing  parts,  except  the  bearings,  and  which  requires  much 
less  attention  than  the  direct-current  motor;  *.he  induction 
motor  also  permits  a  distribution  voltage  of  fr^m  400  to  500 
volts,  with  freedom  from  motor  or  wiring  troubles. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  foregoing  factors  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  group-drive  method  of  operating  the  greater 
part  of  the  machine  tools  in  the  machine  shop.  In  this  parti- 
cular instance  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  with  the  induction 
motors  using  no  compensators  and  operating  with  thf  distri- 
bution voltage  of  480  volts,  the  saving  in  starting  box^-s,  wir- 
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countershafts,  bells  and  shifting  rigging,  so  that  the  adoption 
of  individual  driving  would  mean  a  loss  in  this  direction. 

(e.)  In  case  individual  driving  were  used,  the  exposed  posi- 
tions of  the  variable-speed,  direct-current  motors,  that  would 
have  to  be  used,  would  practically  require  the  use  of  a  distri- 
bution voltage  not  higher  than  220  to  250  volts,  in  order  to 
avoid  motor  and  wiring  troubles;  whereas,  with  group  driving, 
the  motors  and  wiring  can  be  placed  at  a  considerable  height 
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ing  and  number  of  spare  parts  to  be  kept  in  reserve,  as  com- 
pared with  direct-current  motor  and  distribution  at  250  volts, 
fully  compensated  for  the  increased  first  cost  of  the  alternating 
current  apparatus,  not  to  seak  of  giving  a  much  simpler  system. 

GROIP  DRIVIXt;. 

The  accompanying  engravings  illustrate  typical  arrangements 
of  group  driving  motors,  and  their  bracket  supports,  as  they 
have  been  installed  for  operating  machinery  in  the  shop  build- 
ings. The  motors  used  for  this  purpose  are  the  two-phase 
induction  motors  (constant-speed),  all  of  which  were  furnished 
by  the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

The  first  two  engravings  illustrate  group  motors  operating 
tools  in  the  machine  shop.  In  this  department,  the  motors 
are  mounted  upon  standard  brackets  fastened  to  the  crane  col- 
umns, from  which  they  drive  by  belts  the  line  shafting  located 
further  up  on  the  columns.  Then,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
views,  the  countershafts  for  the  machine  tools  are  carried 
upon  framework  supported  upon  long  plate-steel  brackets,  set 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  columns  from  the  motor-support 
brackets,  from  which  position  they  are  driven  from  the  line 
shaft  with  facility.  In  this  way  all  shafting  and  belting  is 
concentrated  along  the  lines  of  crane  columns  separating  the 
machine  shop  bay  from  the  two  outside  erecting  shop  bays,  and 
thus  the  crane  service  is  not  interfered  with  except  directly 
beneath  the  overhanging  countershafting  framework  in  the 
machine  shop  bay. 

The  main  line  shaft  hangers  are  supported  upon   wooden 
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power  required  by  It  to  drive  every  tool  large  enough  for  in- 
;  .dividual  <lrivlng.  Also  a  tost  was  made  of  one  typical  ma- 
-■•'cjiine  tool  of  each  kind  and  class,  without  regard  to  the  man- 
\...«er  in  which  it  was- to  bo  driven,  in  order  to  determine  the 
.  poVv'er  net'PSsary  to  operate  it,  and  in  cases  where  numbers  of 
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units,  as  in  such  cases  the  200-K.W.  unit  will  take  its  full  '.. 
share  of  the  load,  causing  all 'the  units  to  operate  at  theirV; - 
maximum  efficiency.  The  200-K.\V.  unit  can  also  act  as  a  re- 
.serve  tmit  and,  in  ojierating  with  an  overload  upon  itself  in 
conjtmction  with  two  of  the  larger  units  also  overloaded,  would 
enable  the  station  to  deliver  the  total  capacity  of  1200-K.W.,  in 
case  of  failure  of  a  single  one  of  the  larger  units. 

I-'or  supplying  the  ITiO-K-W.  of  iliiect  current  required,' which  , 
was  to  be  transformed  by  rotary-conv»'rfors  from  the  two-phase.    . 
alternating  current,  it  was  found  advisable  to  install  two'150->  . 
K.W.  rotaries.  ea<b  of  which  would  l»e  cajtalile  of  cai'tying  the- 
full  load.     In  tliis  way  one  of  the  convertors  fs  alwav's  in  re—,    ; 
serve  for  immediate  use  iu  case  of  faibire  of  the  other,  and^  ' 
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.vvoiild  have  t(j.  he-stipplled' iiit  the  form  of  direct  ctirrent  and 
iJfr>0-K.-H\r.  fn  ihr"  foi'm  df  two-phase  alternating  ctirrent.  As 
!i'  was  d.virK-ij  r«t  generate  the  entire  amount  in  the  form  of 
ih'  rilltrnafing  enrrent,  the  dire<  t  <urr«'nt  to  l)e  supplied  liy 
ii*i>npform-*Viori,  it.  WTas  fouiid  that  the  aggregate  capacity  of 
the    gen«''icit,iuu  .  ayparatti.?    woubl    have   to   be    slightly    over 

..l.**«.»o.K.\V,  taUjfiwrhg  for  fotary. transformer  losses  in  generat- 
'"■"Bitlie'diret-t  current.)    .  •;     "   . 
*V. careful  Afttdy  of  th*  nature  of ^^        service  to  he  called  for 

.|/''iti»  the  addpttOft  of  three  generating  units,  of  400-K.  W.  ca- 
paeflK  iacli.  :foF.s'ilM>^  of  12nn-K    W.  alternating. 

-•  ud  jilso  ii,.wjia  tliOMuht  best  to  provide  an  additional  reserve 
MJii/  «ArM>iK'ljaJr.thf' fc  the  larger  units,  namely — 200  K.W. , 

in  /rrilftt  to  morf'.t'Conoinleally  take  care  of  the  night  and  holi- 
day ioatte.  TiTisniade  a  total  generating  capacity  14»mVK.\V. 
which  is  noAv 'a,yit,ilable  in  the  power  plant,  thus  furnishing  an 
ample  piarfi.in  for  future  growth.     :  -  ^  -' 

Tie  adya^ViagohV.'^^^^  providing  the  odd  200-K."\V.  generating 
libit  »re  Sfyv nil/  '  H'sides  beinn  able  to  more  economically 
supply  tlie  .n»ght^U;.;liting  load  for  the  yards,  depots,  etc..  as 
well  as-for.  anv'tUpanments  of  the  shop  that  might  be  reqtiired 
lo  operate  at  night  for  emergency  work,  this  unit  will  also  be 
very  u.scfnl  f<ir  operation  together  with  the  large  generators 
when  the  total  outptit  of  the  station  equals  one  and  one-half, 
«)r  two  and  one-half,  times*  the  capacity  of  one  of  the  400-K.W. 


furthermore,   in   ea.se   of  any    possilile   abnormal    demand   f<Mr  ' 
dire(  t  current   above  l.'jOK.W  .  Imrh   rotaries  may  be  operated 
in  jiarallel  and  supjily  any  demand  up  to  :ioi'  K.W.  over.    This 
makes  a  very  flcxiitK- and  desirable  arrangement  for  the  direct- 
iiirrent  supply.  .••;ru   :""  v-  ..^- .  .  . 'i^  ■  ^ -J  i'!:    .\    J  /J -:':. 

.     ,  MKTIIoii  OI--   niSIVIMr  TJIK  "I^Kri^LS.:  .    .'    ;■        •' 

The  considerations  which  led  up  to  the  adoption  of  group 
<liiving  for  the  operation  of  the  greater  number  of  the  machine, 
tools  are  partictiladly  important  in  view  of  the  great  interest 
that  is.  at  present,  being  taken  in  the  question  cJf  power  dis- 
tribution in  machine  sho|V'^.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  tlu'  loco- 
motive repair  work,  as  it  had  lieen  <arried  out  at  the  Reading 
shops,  the  tools  in  the  machine  shop  were  what  might,  in 
general,  be  classed  as  light  tools,  and  for  this  cjass  of  tools  it . 
was  con.-iidered  that  only  in  special  <ases  could  any  advantage 
be  gain(d  from  itKiividual  motor  <lrivitig.  The  individiia! 
driving  system,  although  having  many  advantages,  offered  the 
disadvantages  of  introtlucing  a  large  number  of  motors  to  re- 
qtiire  attention  and  rpi)airs,  high  first-cost,  and  necessarily 
lower  efliciency  of  power-transmission  than  the  larger  lugtorS, 
that  would  be  used  for  group  driving.        :      :■':■'^    •:.    :   r^        ' 

There  were  found  cases  where  the  advantages  of  intlividual 
driving  wotild  more  than  offset  the  above-mentioned  disad- 
vantages, eat  h  of  which  required  to  be  separately  considered 
by  itself.    But  in  this  installation  the  following  factors  weighed 
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against    the  adoption   of   indiviual    motor-driving   for   all   the 
machine  tools  in  the  shops:      ■-■■■  y--^:'U-:-:li}  ^■■■''■■^^■.:  r/:-.^:'-''^:^''^ 

(a.)  The  tools  were  coniiiaratively  small   in  size  and   each 
was  run  alaicst  constantly  ui)on  one  class  of  work; 
'  (1).)   The  cost  of  power  is  very  low  as  a  low-grade  of  coal 
is  used  which  is  obtained  from  mines  owned  by  the  railroa«l 
company.  ,     .^   .        ,        :■;;.../■.• 

(c.)  Xo  adtiilional  strenjith  would  b^  requ'iretl  in  the  struc- 
tural iron  work  to  whi<h  the  line  shaft  would  be  secured,  as  the 
columns  must  necessarily  be  very  heavy  on  account  of  support- 
ing  the  locomotive  crane  runways,  so  that  an  excess  strength 
would  be  provided. 
:■  (d.)   In   most   cases   the   tools   were  already   supplietl    with 


above  the  floor,  and  furthermore,  the  alternating:  tiirrent  (<on- 
stant-speed )  indtiction  motor  can  be  iised— ^a  motor  of  the 
most  simple  construi-iion,  having  no  sli<lin>i  conia<ts  and  no 
wearinti;  parts,  except  the  l)earin^s,  and  which  n-quirej;  rau«h 
less  attention  than  the  direct-current  motor;  "^h**  iuduciion 
motor  also  i)ermlts  a  distribution  valtago  of  fr*,m  400  to  50o 
volts,  with  freedom  from  motor  of  wirinjr  troubles.  \  ;  '  - 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  foregoing  factors  led  to  the- 
adoption  of  the  t^rotjp  drive  method  of  oiterating  the  greater 
part  of  the  ma<'hine  tools  in  the, machine  fehop.  In  this  parti- 
cular instance  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  with  the  int'uction 
motors  using  no  compensators  ami  operating  with  thr  ..istri- 
bution  voltage  of  4S(i  volts,,  the  savi.nj;  in  starting  box.;s,  wir- 


\\\:W  <IK  t.KOl  !•  MOWK  AMI   WIIMM.  "tO  STAKTI.N*;   .SWITCH.   SHOWLVli 
■  I'Si:   OF    STANU.VKy    MoroU    r.KAt'KKT--^i{ATTI.Kl!    (.ItOl  I'    |X  •   ,    / 

''■;'V:'  ■;■;•;.■.        *"<H:>»'^KV.:  ;     /:.  ■..''[■'y'^ ■■"■:■■}. 

countershafts,  belts  and  shifting  rigging,  so  that  the  adoption 
of  individual  driving  would  mean  a  loss  in  this  direction. 

(e.)  In  case  individual  driving  wen-  n.sed.  the  exposed  posi- 
tions of  the  variable-speed,  direet-curi'ent  motors,  that  would 
have  to  be  used,  would  practically  retjuire  the  use  of  a  distri- 
liution  volia'^c  noi  higher  than  L'l^u  to  2.">t)  volts,  in  order  to 
avoid  motor  and  wiling  troul)lcs;  whereas,  with  group  driving, 
the  motors  and  wiring  can  be  placed  at  a  considerable  height 


!H;f.\li,'s   i»K    lUi:    SI AM.Ajin   *-VST'tROV     :\IOroU    i^tAci  KIT    tSJhili.C.JWX; 

-    tt.vi;r..s   AMI   f«>.srs   HjtR   si:i'rtin;r.i>ii.  t.i.'ui  r    xtoTi»B.s.  : . .  i  , 

Ing  and  number  of  spare  parts- to  be  kept  in  reserve,  as  conj- 
pared  with  <Iirect-cui-rent  Jiaofor  an<l  ilistribution  at  UoM  volts. 

fully  compensated  for  the  incrc^iised  first  >  osi  of  the  alternating 
current  apparatus,  not  to  sea k  of  giving  a  niuchsiuipier. system 

The  a«;cpmpanying  engraving.s  illustrate  typi.ca1  arrangem*'nls 
of  group  driving  nHitors.  and  their  bra<kei  supports,  as  they 
iiavv  been  installed  for  operating  niachiner.v  in  the  shoj)  build 
inj;.-^.  The  motors  u.^^ed  for  this  ]»uriu)se  are,  the  two-phase 
imluetion  motors  (••onsiant-s|x^d  >.  all  of  whith  were.furnished 
by  thp  tienerai  Kb^tric  Compan.v,  S<1ieueciatly.  X.  Yv  .  •'   "• 

TJie  first  (wo  eii.^ravings  illustrate  -.noup  nuHors  oiK»rating 
tools  in  the  machine  shop.  In  ibis  department,  the  moiors 
are  mounted  upon  standard  brackets  fast en<'d  to  the  crane  col- 
umns, from  which  they  drive  by' J*p|ts  the  line  shafting  locat*»d 
further -up  oil  the  columns.  Then,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
;  views,  the  count ershaft.s  for  the  maehine  tools  are  carried 
.upon  franiework  sujiported  u4>ou  long  plate-steel  brackets,  set 
'bik  the  opposite  side  of  the  coHimns  from  the  motor-support 
brackets,  from  which  position  they  are  diiven  from  the  llii^  • 
shaft  with  faeiiity.  In  this  way  all  shafting  and  belting  is 
concentrated  along  the  lines  of  erane  columns  separating  the 
machine  shop  bay  from  tht»,t*'9.o"<sitte  ei-w^ting  shop  bays,  and 
tinis  the  crane  service  is  not  int^^tfereil  with  4>xcept  directly 
bejH'ath  the  overhanging  cotintershaft ing  framework  in  flM' 
machine  shop  bay.  /  . 

The  main  line  shaft  hangers  are- supported  upou   wooden 
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strips  bolted  to  the  lower  sides  of  the  crane  runways,  which 
places  this  stafting  up  entirely  out  of  the  way.  The  line  shaft 
pulleys  which  the  motors  drive  are  in  all  cases  60  ins.  in  dia- 
meter, any  adjustment  of  line  shaft  speed  in  relation  to  the 
motor  speed  being  made  by  changing  the  motor's  pulley.  The 
line  shafting  is  practically  continuous  along  the  length  of  the 
shop,  but  is  easily  broken  up  into  groups  as  there  are  shaft 
couplings  at  each  crane  column;  in  this  way  if  one  group  motor 
becomes  overloaded,  a  section  of  its  line  shaft  may  be  uncoupled 
from  it  and  coupled  onto  the  group  next  to  it  on  either  side. 
The  effort  has  been  to  locate  the  group  motors  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  centers  of  their  distribution  of  driving.  The  larg- 
est group  drive  embraces  180  ft.  of  line  shaft. 


The  countershafting  framework  is  built  up  of  I-beams  sup- 
ported upon  the  plate  brackets  projecting  into  the  machine  bay 
as  shown.  The  details  of  attachment  to  the  columns,  as  well  as 
the  details  of  the  standard  cast-iron  motor  bracket  are  shown 
in  the  drawings  reproduced.  Where  motor  and  countershaft 
brackets  are  located  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  column,  ad- 
ditional strength  is  given  them  by  tying  together  by  through 
plates  on  top.  In  all  the  hangers  for  shafting  the  Hyatt  roller 
bearings  are  used  which  reduces  the  friction  to  a  minimum; 
in  fact,  the  shafting  can  easily  be  turned  by  hand. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Brown,  electrical  en- 
gineer for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.,  for  this  interesting 
information. 


WHAT  MOTIVE   POWER   OFFICERS   ARE   THINKING 

ABOUT. 


EDITORIAL  COBBESPOiSDENCE. 


Apprenticeship  continues  to  be  an  interesting  subject  among 
motive  power  men.  Whether  or  not  the  editorial  treatment 
of  the  subject  in  this  journal  has  increased  the  interest  in  it  is 
not  important,  but  something  has  evidently  set  people  to 
thinking  about  it. 

One  superintendent  of  motive  power  expressed  the  opinion 
•  that  courses  of  apprenticeship  for  college  men  are  wrong  in 
principle  and  ineffective.    He  has  decided  to  offer  college  grad- 
uates places  as  helpers  in  the  roundhouse  instead  of  starting 
them  in  the  shop.    He  reasons  that  they  should  not  consider 
the  railroad  work  as  a  school  in  any  sense,  but  that  they 
should  be  placed  at  once  where  they  become  a  part  of  the 
organization  and  where  they  can  do  work  for  which  their 
training  fits  them.     Furthermore,  he  would  have  them  take 
the  hardest  and  most  distasteful  work  first.    The  roundhouse 
he  considers  the  weakest  part  of  the  motive  power  organiza- 
tion.    It  is  also  one  of  the  most  important  parts  and  on« 
which  cannot  be  understood  by  observation.     To  a  greater 
extent  shop   practice   has   been   reduced  to   routine   and   its 
principles   may   be   obtained   by   observation   combined  with 
experience.     A  good  roundhouse  man  is  often  a  good  shop 
man,  but  it  is  not  so  often  that  a  good  shop  man  is  good  in 
the  roundhouse,   where  every   hour  has   its   emergency  and 
where  very  little  system  can  be  employed.     The  roundhouse 
offers   many   opportunities   for    intelligence,   and   it   is   here 
that  a  thoughtful,  earnest  young  man  can  best  obtain  experi- 
ence and  gain  confidence  as  well  as  show  his  capabilities.' 
This  officer  has  tried  this  plan  and  his  roundhouse  foremen 
say  that  they  cannot  do  without  these  young  men  when  they 
have  once  had  them.    In  connection  with  the  roundhouse  the 
boys   naturally    find    themselves   fitting   into    places   of   real 
importance  in  times  of  business  stress.    They  study  failures 
and  learn  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  forces  with  which 
they  must  deal.     At  the  roundhouse  they  get  a  view  of  the 
relations  between  the  locomotive  and  the  operating  depart* 
meat.    On  this  road  the  college  men  are  paid  the  wages  of 
helpers  and   are   engaged   exactly   as   other   helpers   are  en- 
gaged.   They  have  no  privileges  and  no  promises,  but  are  nat- 
urally employed  from  time  to  time  in  special  investigations 
and  tests.     In  this  work  they  are  given  responsible  charge 
and  are  assisted  by   the   regular  shop  apprentices.     This  is 
done  in  order  to  encourage  the   regulars   to  study  and   to 
become  ambitious  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  opportunities. 
The  college  boys  are  given  to  understand  that  they  are  put 
where  they  will  be  of  the  most  value  to  their  employers  and 
that  they  must  be  promoted,  if  at  all,  because  of  their  value 
and  their   ability   to  take  up   more   important  work.     This 
officer  does  not   consider  shop   experience  unnecessary;     he 
would  have  the  boys  spend  time  in  the  shops,  but  not  until 
after  they  have  considerable  knowledge  and  experience  with 
the   locomotive.      His    views    are    printed    without   comment. 
These  opinions  must  be  considered   significant  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  apprentice  problem  and  there  can  be  no  more 
important  subject  before  railroad  men. 


Discussion  of  labor  troubles  is  usually  approached  in  hushed 
tones  and  with  furtive  glances.  That  there  is  good  reason 
for  this  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  talks  with  any 
employer  of  men,  and  particularly  one  who  sounds  the  views 
of  a  large  number  of  railroad  officials.  The  labor  problem  on 
railroads  is  particularly  difficult,  and  is  likely  to  become 
very  much  more  so.  Without  assuming  to  offer  any  more 
or  less  wise  solution,  a  note  of  warning  can  and  should  be 
sounded  where  it  will  be  heard.  The  labor  problem  is  one 
requiring  the  utmost  knowledge  of  men,  complete  under- 
standing of  their  work  and  its  conditions  and  their  environ- 
ment; positive  information  as  to  what  may  be  properly 
expected  of  them,  combined  with  consummate  tact  and  up- 
right dealing.  The  warning  needed  is  against  a  fiippant  and 
shallow  view  of  the  situation.  Those  who  appreciate  the 
labor  problem  have  no  diffl.culty  with  it.  The  fiippant  view 
la  exhibited  by  officers  who  boast  of  their  victories — and  there 
are  many  who  do  tnis — and  also  sometimes  by  managements 
and  highest  executive  officers.  The  latter  have  shown  It  to 
our  representative  by  an  apparent  disregard  of  the  funda- 
mental necessity  of  establishing  a  definite  and  logical  policy 
with  reference  to  the  management  of  their  subordinates.  Te 
build  up  a  satisfactory  condition  of  a  large  number  of  em- 
ployees requires  time  and  confidence  bom  of  a  long  period 
of  Just  and  fair  treatment,  yet  we  find  a  railroad  president 
calmly  discussing  radical  changes  in  administration  and  per- 
sonnel which,  if  enacted,  will  upset  the  labor  of  years  and 
create  a  state  of  unrest  and  uncertainty  which  will  easily 
lead  to  disturbances.  A  well-balanced,  confidence-inspiring  and 
broad-minded  policy  for  dealing  with  men  was  never  so 
greatly  needed  as  it  is  now.  For  the  proper  treatment  of  this 
matter  experienced,  clear-headed  and  able  officers  are  needed, 
men  who  have  studied  the  past  and  understand  the  ten- 
dencies enough  to  know  what  can  be  done  and  what  cannot 
be  done  with  labor.  Railroads  need  a  warning  because  they 
are  not  sufficiently  careful  to  consider  these  things  In  their 
preparation  of  young  njen  for  important  positions  and  In  their 
estimate  of  the  value  of  older  men  who  have  served  faithfully 
and  long. 


An  immense  artificial  cascade  has  been  determined  upon  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  as  the 
centerpiece  of  the  semi-circular  lay-out  of  the  principal  build- 
ings. The  cascade  itself  will  be  divided  into  three  parts:  a 
large,  middle  cascade  with  a  smaller  one  at  each  side,  the 
water  flowing  directly  into  the  head  of  the  grand  basin.  In 
all,  about  90,000  gals,  of  water  per  minute  will  be  supplied  at 
a  head  of  159  ft.,  forming  the  greatest  artificial  water  effect 
ever  attempted.  The  water  will  be  taken  from  the  grand  basin 
itself  and  will  be  raised  to  the  top  of  the  cascade  by  a  pumping 
station  located  under  festival  hall.  The  pumping  machinery 
will  consist  of  three  36-in.  single-stage  turbine  centrifugal 
pumps,  purchased  from  Henry  R.  Worthington,  of  New  York 
City,  each  driven  by  a  2,000-h.p.  Westinghouse  alternating  cur- 
rent motor.  The  total  horse-power  utilized  will  thus  be  6,000, 
making  this  the  largest  electric  pumping  station  in  the  world. 
liie  pumps  and  other  pieces  of  machinery  for  this  plant  are 
now  being  installed  at  St.  IjOuIs. 


■'■•^'\.:-- 
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Mr.  Herbert  F.  Moore,  mechanical  engineer,  has  resigned  as  in- 
structor in  machine  design  at  Cornell  University  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  mechanical  engineer  at  Riehle  Bros.  Testing  Machine  Com- 
pany, 1424  North  Ninth  street,  Philadelphia. 


NEW  STEEL  CARS  ON  THE  BURLINGTON. 


Mr.  Stephen  F.  Sullivan,  sales  agent  for  the  Ewald  Iron  Com- 
pany at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  sales  agent  for  that 
company,  with  headquarters  in  that  city. 


100,000    LBS.   CAI'ACITY. 

The  first  cider  of  steel  cars  for  this  system  is  now  being  built 
by  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  ft 
Qulncy,  and  the  number  is  to  be  1,000.  The  following  table 
presents  the  leading  dimensions: 


Capacity    

Length  over  end  sills 

Length   inside 

Width  over  all  .,.••• 
Width  inside   ..»V*,> 
Height  of  box.  Insifle 
Height  over  sides   . . 
Height  over  staff  .  .  .v 


100.000   IbB. 

.. .  .^. . .  .41  ft.  8  Ins. 

■  jK*^««  V*  •>.•««•'%«•  10  ft.    t4   IB. 

» •  •  p'« •  •  4 •■* «*^....8  it.  o  Ins. 
4  ft.  3^4  in«- 

i.*kt>!*V>*"k««»«  . .  .8  ft.  6%  Ins. 


•••••••• 


<  • «-.«.« k  I 


Distance,  truck  centers 29  ft.  8  Ins. 

W^heel  base,  trucks 5  ft.  2  Ins. 

Cubical  capacity    .....♦,;., 1.615  sq.   ft. 

These  cars  have  no  side  sills,  the  sides  being 
stiffened,  in  3  ft.  lOi/^  in.  panels,  with  angles 
and  surmounted  by  coping  angles.  The  center- 
sills  are  15  in.,  33  lb.  channels,  which  are  con- 
tinuous from  end  to  end  and  these  receive  the 
draft  attachments.  With  cover-plates,  top  and 
bottom,  the  center  sills  form  a  box  girder  as  far 
as  the  bolsters.  Opposite  all  the  panel  points 
in  the  sides.  »ross  l>earers  of  8  in.  11^/4  lb.  chan- 
nels pass  across  under  the  floor  from  the  sides 
to  the  center  sills,  to  which  they  are  secured  by 
angle  connections. 

The  bolsters  are  built  up  of  riveted  plate  con- 
struition  with  cover  plates  reaching  to  the  side 
bearings.  In  the  engravings  the  sizes  of  all  the 
angles  and  the  thickness  of  floor  and  side  plates 
are  given.  At  every  alternate  panel  point  the 
center  sill  channels  are  braced  by  a  short  sec- 
tion of  channels  riveted  between  them.  Light 
corner  bracing  is  provided  in  the  form  of 
3  X  2  X  Vj  in.  angles  at  the  corners  of  the  car. 

These  cars  have  the  Caswell  drop,  doors,  eight 
on  each  side.  By  means  of  these  16  doors,  each 
S  ft.  2''i  in.  X  3  ft.  2  in.,  the  entire  floor,  be- 
tween the  Iwlsters,  except  over  the  center  sill, 
may  be  di'opped  to  discharge  the  load.  A  wind- 
ing shaft  extends  along  each  side  of  the  car, 
from  bolster  to  bolster,  and  the  doors  are  oper- 
ated by  chains.  The  doors  close  against  the 
sides  of  the  car.  being  hinged  at  their  inner 
edges,  toward  the  center  sills.  These  cars  are 
similar  in  size  to  composite  cars  of  the  same 
type  and  using  the  same  door  arrangement, 
which  were  built  for  this  road  by  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company.  All  of  them  are  equipped 
with  friction  draft  gear  divided  between  the 
Miner  and  Westinghouse  types. 
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PAl.NT   SHOP   LOOKING    XORTH    AXn    RHOWTNfi    KXnS    OF   THE  OTHER  LARGE  BUH-DINGS. 


NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    AND    CAR    SHOPS. 


COLLINWOOD,  OHIO. 


Lake  Shore  &  Michigan   Southern   Railway. 


'J^' 


GENEBAI.  PLAN  OF  THE  CAR  SHOPS  AND  YARD. 


These  car  shops  are  specially  interesting  for  their  conveni- 
ence and  complete  appointments  rather  than  for  size,  yet  they 
are  not  small  in  size  as  they  will  maintain  all  of  the  passen- 
ger equipment  cars  of  the  Lake  Shore  proper,  and  a  large 
proportion    of   freight   equipment,    including    steel    cars.     Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  George  N.  Dow,  master  car  builder,  in  charge 
at  Collinwood,  the  shops  will  at  once  turn  out  60  coaches  per 
month.     These  will   include  varnishing  and  the  annual  over- 
hauling of  from  50  to  55  cars  per  month,  and  complete  repairs 
to  from  5  to  10  cars.    When  running  at  full  capacity  the  out- 
put will  be  from  75  to  90  cars  per  month,  or  540  cars  in  nine 
months.     When  new  equipment  is  needed  6  or  8  baggage  cars 
may  be  built  per  month,  and  from  15  to  20  cabooses.    Cabooses 
will  come  in  once  in  two  years  for  general  repairs  and  from  15 
to  20  will  be  handled  per  month.      Four  steel  cars  per  day 
will   be  the  capacity  for  that  equipment  at   present,   and  of 
ordinary    freight  cars   69   are   now    handled   per   day.     This 
capacity  will  soon  be  increased  to  100  per  day.      For  all  of 
this    work   480    men    are    now    employed,   and    the   ultimate 
capacity  of  the  plant  will   require  about   550.      Besides  the 
general    repairs,    all    wheel    work    at    Collinwood,    except    on 
driving  wheels,  will  be  done  in  the  car  shops,  the  capacity 
being  500  pairs  of  wheels  per  month.     The  locomotive  wood- 
work and  painting  is  also  handled  by  the  car  department.     In 
the  paint  shop  60  coaches  will  be  turned  out  per  month,  with 
a  capacity  of  thirty  on   the   paint-shop  tracks.       For  repair- 
ing steel  cars  9  cars  will  be  provided  for  in  the  shop,  and  light 
repairs   will   be   made  on   the  outside  tracks. 

A  remarkable  record  was  made  in  moving  into  these  shops 
from  the  old  plant  in  Cleveland.  The  old  plant  was  closed 
Saturday,  August  29,  and  the  new  shops  opened  at  7  A.  M.  on 
Monday,  August,  31.  A  train  of  16  coaches  carried  the  tools 
of  the  men,  and  the  last  of  the  material  was  loaded  on  87  cars 
in  the  two  days  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  old  shop.  The 
entire  transfer  constituted  423  carloads,  of  which  365  cars 
were  loaded  in  five  days  by  the  men  of  this  department, 
under  the  energetic  direction  of  Mr.  Dow. 

On  page  304  of  our  October  number  of  last  year  a  table  of 
areas  and  other  comparative  dimensions  of  the  car  shops  was 
given,  but  as  these  figures  have  been  somewhat  changed  as 
the  work  progressed,  a  revised  statement  is  now  necessary. 
The  plan  of  tracks  aiid  the  smaller  buildings  have  also  been 
changed  in  some  respects,  which  necessitates  the  presentation 
of  the  ground  plan  in  revised  form.  ,   In  accordance  with  the 


purpose  of  presenting  this  plant  accurately,  the  car-shop  plana 
are  brought  down  to  date  in  the  accompanying  engravings. 

FLOOR  AKEAS  OF  CAB  SHOP  BUILDINGS. 

Sq.  Ft. 

Passenger  coach  repair  shop  (335  x  100) 33,500 

Passenger  coach  paint  shop    (335  x  160) 53,600 

Cabinet  shop   (125  x  80) 10.000 

Total  passenger  coach  shop .ri . .  ..'.'.•ii,->>,«.v*i>» 97,100 

Freitrhtcar  repair  shop   (255  x  125) .^,V».-%.^i^i» . .  31,875 

Wood  mill    (300  x   70)    ....V,..wi. 21,000 

Car  department  machine  shop    (120  x   80) .  .,i,  .;,.,». .., 9,600 

Paint  and  oil  storage   (70  x  40)    '.  ....;.... 2,800 

Upholstery,    pipe    and   tin,    cleaning    and   drying    and   brass    fur- 
nishing   (100   X   80)    , 8.000 

Varnishing  and  cleaning  (ItiO  x  6<»)    .-»;,'»..->».  .  .  9.600 

Percentages  of  total  passenger  shops ;>,»'. i.....  97.100 

Passenger  paint   shop    >,,„,',  ..,.*,>.». 55.2% 

Passenger  repair  shop    ............. ...v,,...;..*..,.^. 34.5% 

Cabinet    shop .r. .  .^.^./.-i  »^.  i*..  f.  .■;'..>..■.•;... i^ 10-3% 

..  >^'.:-    '  100.0% 

Upholstery,  pipe,  tin.  cleaning,  drying  and  brass  flnishing  sec- 
tion  in  per  cent,  of  total   passenger  shop 23.9% 

Varnishing  and  cleaning  sections  in  per  cent,  of  total  passenger 

coach  paint  shop    17.9% 

DISTANCES     OF     TUAVKL     BKTWEEN     CENTERS     OF     SHOP     DEPARTMENTS. 

Passenger  coach  repair  shop  to  cabinet  shop ■=  320  ft. 

Passenger  coach  repair  shop  to  wood  mill ,;..,>.  .  =  650  ft. 

Pas.senger  coach  repair  shop  to  car  machine  shop. .  .^.-.■i, .  .  =  840  ft. 

Passenger  coach  repair  shop  to  blacksmith   shop =  740  ft. 

Passenger  coach  repair  shop  to  mounted  wheel  storage =:  1.175  ft. 

Passenger  coach   repair  shop   to   storehouse., ...... ...j.... ...  .  =  395  ft. 

Passenger  coach   repair  shop  to  paint   shop  . ,  .\; .  ,v".  v-.".'»-^  •  ■  —  240  ft. 

Freight  car  repair  shop  to  wood  miU.  ..i'.yvVV.;'>V.-;- ••••■•••  •  =  500  ft. 

Freight  car  repair  shop  to  cabinet   shop.  ..-.•.:.'>..  .iv.v*..  .  =  170  ft. 

Freight   car  repair  shop  to  car  machine  shop.  .  ..>'.»■  *-«i.4.>  . .  =  690  ft. 

Freight  car  repair  shop  to  blacksmith   shop .  .' =  590  ft. 

Freight  car  repair  shop   to   mounted   wheel   storage =  1,025  ft. 

Freight  car  repair  shop  to  storehouse =  710  ft. 

Freight  car  repair  shop  to  freight  repair  stores.  ,.■.,,•».,•..*•.:..•  -  =  405  ft. 

Freight  car  repair  shop  to  paint  and  oil  storage.^  <.  ,>r^.^.  •  =  810  ft. 

Wood  mill  to  passenger  coach  repair  sliop J'*?;  .^. . .'» . .  =  650  ft. 

Wood  mill   to  cabinet   shop ....,  .^.v-.  .'•■..  i;;i-. .....  =  335  ft. 

Wood  mill  to  freight  car  repair  shop.  ..  .v.\-;,l >.....»:.> =  500  ft. 

Wood  mill  to  dry   kiln ,  . ,  .i  .  '^s:.,  .•.  •  .•/•  »^ =  400  ft. 

Wood  mill  to  dry  lumber  shed.  ....  .v:.'v-;^'«.^»  •:•■-»•■»  • =  480  ft. 

In  the  plan  the  location  of  the  car-department  machine  shop 
at  the  end  of  the  blacksmith  shop  will  be  noted.  This  places 
the  machine,  as  well  as  blacksmith  work  for  the  car-repair 
yards,  as  well  as  the  car-shop  buildings,  within  easy  communi- 
cation with  all  of  the  work. 

The  passenger-car  paint  shop  is  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
painters,  and  no  repair  work  whatever  is  to  be  done  here. 
This  rule  is  not  everywhere  followed,  but  it  should  be  observed, 
in  order  to  avoid  dust  in  the  shop.  The  intended  capacity,  when 
worked  at  its  limit,  will  be  75  per  month.  The  drying  of  paint 
and  varnish  will  be  accelerated  by  the  fan  system  of  ventila- 
tion and  heating.  In  order  to  return  the  air  to  the  heating 
system  from  the  entire  shop,  the  return-ducts  are  placed  under 
the  floor,  and  the  openings  are  covered  by  registers.  The  heat- 
ing system  is  guaranteed  to  heat  the  building  to  60  degs.  in 
zero  weather.  There  are  15  tracks,  long  enough  for  two  cars 
each.  The  floor  is  of  concrete  on  cinders  and  topped  with  a 
special  composition  made  by  the  Granitoid  Company  of  Cin- 
cinnati for  the  prevention  of  abrasion  and  the  raising  of  dust. 
A  slope  of  3  ins.  between  tracks  is  provided,  and  a  gutter  with 
a  grating  runs  the  full  length  of  the  tracks  to  catch  the  water 
dripping  from  the  cars  in  cleaning.     For  holding  the  sash  and 
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NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    AND    CAR    SHOPS.    :^ 


COLLINWOOD,  OHIO./ 


Lake  Sjiork  &  Mu'iiu;a.\    SonuKKN   Rahavav. 


■pujposf  of  presenting  this  plant  aiTuratfly,  the  car-shop  plans 
.rare  brought  down  to  date  in  the  accompanying  engravings. 

.    ~\    ..     .  .  ■    :>  -  -  rtOOK    AREAS    OF    CAS    SHOP    BCtLOINOS.    '     :  -■/         ^.  -     ■ 

•■■■v- ----^  -  ■■••      --:  /■...;/..,,.  ^;•    :"  V  ;-«fl.n: 

,    ■  Pas:^cnKer  coath  rop:iir  >hoi>   (  3.'15  x  100>  .,■•.. vv,.'-»>- *.•■•*•  ii.' i.   33. 5u0 
PaH>i>n^er  <'oacJ]i  pajnt  slu)p   <;h;J5  x  |,0i«»..  »...:,>..».,.;..>,.•"=•■•   *3.600 
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■•,^.   ..■.:.    tiENLBAL   J'l.AN    OF  TMK  CAB  SHXil'S   AXI>  YAK». 


These  car  shops  are  specially  interesting^  for  their  coOvent^ 
;    ence  and  coni|)lete  appoint luents  ratlier  tlian  lor  size,  yet  they 
.;   are  not  small  in  size  as  they  will  niainiain  all  of  the  passen- 
ger eqiiipmeiir   cars  of  the   Lake  Sliore  proper,  and  a  large 
proportion    of    freight    eipiipnient.    including    sieeJ    cars.     Ac- 
cordin:;  to  .Mr.  Ceorge  N.   How,  nia.ster  <ar  iHiilder,  in  charge 
at  Collinwoou,  the  shops  Will  at  oncenirn  out  60  coaches  per 
.   month.     These  will   include  varnishing  and  the  annual  p^^er> 
.  hauling  of  from  50  to  ."..")  cars  per  month,  and  complete  repairs 
-  to  Iron)  fi  to  10  car.s.     When  running  at   full  capacity  the  out- 
put will  be  troni  To  to  90  cars  per  month,  or  540  va:rsvji  nine 
months.     When  new  equipment  is  needed  6  oYS  l)aggag«  ears 
may  be  huii!  iier  month,  and  from  1'.  to  :!0  cabooses.     Cabooses 
, -Will  come  in  once  in  two  years  for  general  repairs  and  from  1.5 
■'to  20  will   be  handled  per  month.      Foiir  stetd  cars  per  d3.y 
;:  will   be  the  capacity   for  that   eciuipment  at   present,   and  oi'' 
ordinary    freght    i  ars    Ti!!    an-    now    handled    per   day.'     This 
capacity   will  soon   he  increased  to  100  iK-r  day.      For  all  of 
this    work    480    men    are    now    employed,  and    the   ultimate 
capacity    of    the    i)lant    will    require   about    550,.       Besides   the 
general    repairs,    all    wheel    work    at    Collinwood.    except    on 
(hiving  Avheels.   will   be  »lone  in  the   car  shops,  the   capacity 
being  50o  pairs  of  wheels  per  month.     The  locomot.ve  wood- 
;>  wcirU  and  painting  is  also  liaiuiled  liy  liic  car  dcjiartment.,  ..In 
•the  paint  shop  f.ii  coaches  will  be  turned  out    per  month, with 
-a   capai'ity   of  thirty   on    the   paint-shop   tra<l\S.        Tor    repair- 
.'  ing  ste«l  cars  ;•  cars  will  be  ])rovided  for  in  the  shop,  and  ligln 
•'repairs    will    lie   made  on    the  <uUside  tracks.  ;..'      :A.'::r:'V;:-.:'     . 
A  remarkable  re<ord   was  made  in   moving  into  these  Shops 
from  the  old   jilant   in  Cbvelantl.     The  old   plant  was  closed 
i- Saturday,  .\tigust  'Jl'.  and  the  new  shops  opened  at  7  A.  M.  on 
Monday,  August.  Ml.     A  train  of  1<»  coa<h<'S  <>arried  the  tools 
■  Of  the  men,  and  the  last  of  the  material  was  loaded  on  87  cars 
in   the  two   days  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  old   shop.     The 
entire   transfer   constituted    42:j   carloads,   of   which    365   cars 
"iitifere  loaded    in    five    days    by    the    nun    of-  this    department, 
^ainder  the  energetic  dire<tion  of  "iit/tytyvti.  ■■^^■:  y^iy ■.':\i^-;y >:'■;'; J, 

On  page  ?)04  of  our  October  number  of  last  y*>ar  a  table  of 
areas  and  other  comparativ<>  dimensions  of  the  car  shops  was 
given,  but  as  these  figures  have  been  .somewhat  changed  as 
the  work  progressed,  a  revised  statement  is  now  necessary;-, 
The  plan  of  tracks  and  the  smaller  buildings  have  also  been 
changed  in  some  respects,  which  necessitates  the  presentation 
of  the  ground  plan  in  revised  form.      In  accordance  wjth  the 
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•  \V<.oa   mill    (;<en   X   TOi     ,  .  ...  .-..:;.,...  .V  .i^..^^..  ..:vi.*..-V>".  ,»i-..'  21.<K.>U 

.Car  «J<"partn)triit    niacjjine  sUop  il'JOiit  ,%<•).' .•.•..■..  .i '.•...:.».  ..'  9.60U 

;Paint  and  oil  Mloraxc  |T0  x  4Uf   .....................  ...  ....  2.800 

•  ■  "ypbrtl^t"  ry.    pipi"^   and   tiu,   vlfij-n.ing'  and   dr>;tng' 'and   brtu's   fttr- 

;.     nisluii«  >I(i('  X  >;;<»    _,.......;.  .^.:>  .^^  y:;.,..;:^^^;;;./.^^,.^^,.  .V;;>.  «  000 

■VariuVluiifi  aivd  t-N'aiiuJg  <  lUi'-*  x  .4Jti'{-..-u  •.■;>-?•.'••.  .v.v..,,  •,''.  V. .....  ;  ,'.  y.i;o<.< 

Pcrit.^nlagi>.s  of  total   passeogor  sjicj^:*.. »%.;-.;  .'v\;'l  .;•>.  .-..-it.^i-. .."..>  .:  ST. 100 
Fass..n};<T   |»ainl   shop. .....  .,.;...;^/;  ..--,;..■ .;..!;.  J^.  ...-•» 

Pas^ongor   rtpair  ^hop  . .  .  .  ..,;..;.•  j.vxjy»";.iv: ...  ;>.:.■.: 
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Ih  the  plan  the  location  of  the  car-department  machine  shop 
at  the  end  of  the  blacksmith  shop  will  be  noted.  This  places 
the  machine,  as  well  as  blacksmith  work  for  the  car-repair 
yards,  as  well  as  the  car-shop  buildiogs.  witbia  easy  communi- 
cation with  all  of  the  work.  ..■  '.  ;-  •  -"^^ 
r.The  pas.se,nger-car  paint  shop  is  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
pa'nters.  and  no  repair  work  whatever  is  to  be  done  here. 
This  rule  is  no;  cvi ywhere  fo1loWe<l.  but  it  shotild  be  observed, 
i'l  t)rder  10  avoid  dust  in  the  sln)p.  Thf'  intended  capacity,  when 
worked  at  its  limit,  will  be  75  per  month.  The  drying  of  paint 
and  varnish  will  be  accelerated  by  the  fan  system  of  ventila- 
tion and  heating.  In  onler  to  return  the  a'r  to  the  heating 
system  from  the  entire  shop,  the  return-ducts  are  placed  under 
the  floor,  and  the  openings  are  covered  by  registers.  The  heat- 
itiE  system  is  guaranteed  to  heat  the  building  to  60  degs.  itt;-. 
zero  weather.  There  are  15  tracks,  long  enough  for  two  cars 
each.  The  floor  is  of  concrete  on  cinders  and  topi>ed  with  a 
special  composition  made  by  the  Granitoid  Company  of  Cin- 
cinnati for  the  prevention  of  abrasion  and  the  raising  of  dust. 
A  slope  of  3  ins.  between  tracks  is  provided,  and  a  gutter  with 
a  grating  runs  the  ftill  length  of  the  tracks  to  cat<h  the  water 
dripping  from  the  cars  in. cleaning.      For  holding  the  sash  and 
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blinds  special  racks  have  been  designed.  These  and  other 
details,  such  as  the  post  tubs  for  use  in  washing  cars,  will  be 
Illustrated  later.  The  car-shop  buildings  are  fitted  with  in- 
candescent lamps  between  the  tracks  and  arc  lamps  over  the 
tracks.  The  daylight  lighting  is  unusually  good,  as  will 
appear  in  the  description  of  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
next  month.  This  part  of  the  design  of  the  buildings  has  re- 
ceived an  unusual  amount  of  careful  attention. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  freight-car  repair  shop  a  space  is 
reserved  for  the  cabinet  shop,  and  it  is  understood  that  these 
spaces  in  the  ends  of  these  buildings  may  be  used  later  for 
extensions,  and  the  small  departments  provided  for  elsewhere, 
when  the  space  may  be  required.  Each  track  in  this  shop 
holds  three  cars.  Three  shop  tracks  will  be  used  for  steel  cars 
and  the  remainder  for  heavy  repairs  to  wooden  cars.  At  the 
south  end  three  tracks  will  be  used  for  caboose  cars. 

The  air  and  steam  hose  for  all  cars  on  the  Lake  Shore  road 
is  supplied  from  the  Colliuwood  storehouse,  and  it  is  all  fitted 
up^  and  tested  at  this  plant.  In  the  material  supply  building 
in  the  freight  repair  yard  the  triple  valve  testing  eqiupment 
has  been  installed  and  the  fitting  up  of  air  and  steam  hose  is 
done  here. 

In  the  passenger  repair  shop  each  track  provides  for  a  single 
car  only.  At  the  north  end  three  tracks  are  used  for  truck 
work  only,  and  these  are  provided  with  cranes  and  air  hoists 
for  handling  steel  trucks.  The  remainder  of  the  shop  is 
occupied  with  heavy  repairs,  and  at  the  south  end  15  cabooses 
are  now  in  process  of  building.      For  testing  purposes  this 


shop  is  fitted  with  steam,  water  and  air  connections,  and  all 
cars  will  be  thoroughly  tested  in  all  three  ways.  The  steam- 
heater  pipes,  air-brake  system  and  water-raising  equipment 
are  tested  on  the  cars  before  they  leave  this  building. 

In  the  freight-car  repair  yard  the  repairers'  shed  is  con- 
veniently located,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  men  the 
entire  yard  is  piped  for  air,  with  connection  boxes  located  as 
indicated  in  the  plan.  All  of  the  piping,  including  the  heating 
system  and  returns  for  the  repairers'  shed,  is  laid  in  trench- 
ing, with  expansion  loops  placed  250  ft.  apart.  Near  the  end 
of  the  passenger-car  paint  shop  is  the  storage  space  for 
mounted  wheels,  and  close  at  hand  is  a  drop-pit  for  use  on 
cars  which  are  not  taken  into  the  shop.  This  is  operated  by 
air-jacks  and  is  a  great  convenience.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  men  about  half  of  the  repair  yard  has  been  completelj 
planked  over,  which  is  an  unusual  provision  and  one  which 
contributes  greatly  to  the  easy  movement  of  material. 

Electric  lights  are  distributed  all  over  the  repair  yard,  so 
that  work  may  be  pushed  at  night  as  well  as  day  if  necessary. 
A  feature  of  the  track  arrangement  is  the  provision  of  a  receiv- 
ing and  delivering  track  for  coaches. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  yard  is  the  lumber  storage,  which  is 
served  by  special  tracks,  over  which  a  Garry  pneumatic  un- 
loader  travels  and  greatly  reduces  the  amount  of  labor  in 
handling  lumber.  This  machine  is  served  by  a  pipe  line  laid 
along  the  main  tracks  and  provided  with  hose  connections 
50  ft.  apart.  The  plant  also  has  a  10-ton  Brown  locomotive 
crane  for  handling  heavy  material  and  trucks. 


THE  APPLICATION    OF  INDIVIDUAL    MOTOR 
TO  OLD  MACHINE  TOOLS. 


DRIVES 


AIcKkes  Rocks  Shops. — Pittsulim;  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 


HX  H.   V  WRIGHT,   IIECHANICAX  ENGIXEEB. 


IV. 


In  locating  the  controller  for  a  motor  drive  upon  a  machine 
tool,  care  must  be  taken  to  place  it  in  as  convenient  a  position 
for  the  operator  as  is  possible.  If  this  is  not  done  a  certain 
amount  of  time  will  be  lost  in  making  necessary  speed  changes, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  opeiator,  rather  than  inconvenience 
himself,  especially  if  not  working  by  the  piece-work  system, 
will  not  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  presented  by 
the  close  speed  regulation  available  with  the  variable-speed 
motor. 

On  an  engine  lathe  the  most  convenient  position  for  the 
controller  handle  for  operating  the  motor  is,  of  course,  upon 
the  tool  carriage,  or  apron,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  locate 
the  controller  itself  in  that  position  on  account  of  its  large 
size;  and,  even  if  it  could  bo  so  placed,  the  question  of  taking 
care  of  the  wires,  which  must  be  attached  to  it  to  connect 
with  switches,  motor,  etc.,  would  be  troublesome  on  account  of 
the  necessary  traveling  back  and  forth  of  the  carriage.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  place  the  controller  at  some  point  which 
is  out  of  the  way  and  arrange  a  connection  to  the  controller 
handle  on  the  lathe's  apron  by  means  of  a  spline  shaft  and 
one  or  two  sets  of  bevel  gears.  This  is  the  method  that  was 
used  in  the  applications  of  motor  driving  to  the  old  lathes  at 
the  McKees  Rocks  shops,  several  examples  of  which  are  here- 
with illustrated. 

Fig.  18  shows  such  a  controller  application  to  an  old  42-In. 


Xiles  engine  lathe.  The  controller  is  in  this  case  bolted  firmly 
to  the  side  of  the  lathe  bed  and  the  spline  shaft  is  connected 
directly  to  the  controller  shaft  by  means  of  a  special  double 
wrought-iron  collar,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  detail  sketch. 
A  simple  cast-iron  bracket  is  used  to  provide  bearings  for  the 
vertical  shaft  which  carries  the  controller  wheel,  and  also  for 
the  spline  shaft.  On  account  of  the  distance  which  the  apron 
projects  out  from  the  lathe  bed  the  controller  could  be  applied, 
as  shown,  with  the  use  of  only  one  set  of  bevel  gears,  which  is, 
of  course,  a  distinct  advantage,  since  additional  gears  increase 
the  friction  and  add  to  the  lost  motion. 

At  times  in  the  operation  of  a  lathe,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
workman  to  stop  the  spindle  suddenly  as  the  tool  approaches 
a  certain  point.  In  such  a  case  he  must,  of  course,  watch  his 
work  closely  and  will  not  be  able  to  give  much  attention  to 
the  controller.  If,  in  stopping  the  motor,  the  controller  wheel 
is  turned  backward  too  far  the  motion  of  the  spindle  and  tool 
will  be  reversed.  To  guard  against  this  the  upright  handle  is 
placed  upon  the  rim  of  the  controller  wheel,  as  shown.    This 


I)ETAIL.S  OF  l)Ol  BLE-WBOUOHT  IBON  COLLAB  FOB  CONNECTING  8PLINED 
CONTBOIXEB    BOD    TO    CONTBOLLEB. 
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no.   18 — COMPACT  ABBANGEMENT  OF  MOTOB  CONTBOLLEB    (CBOCKEB-WHEBXEB  MULTIPLE-VOLTAGE    SYSTEM)    UPON    THE    42-INCH    NILES    LATHE. 
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projecting  handle  will  always  be  in  the  same  relative  position 
when  the  motor  is  at  rest,  so  that  the  operator  will,  with  a 
little  practice,  be  able  to  stop  quickly  at  a  given  point.  If  the 
controller  is  so  placed  that  the  operator  cannot  see  the  dial 
on  the  end  (which  indicates  the  motor  speed  for  each  position 
of  the  handle)  while  using  the  handle  on  the  apron,  a  set  of 
figures  can  be  stamped  on  the  wheel  and  a  pointer  placed  on 
the  carriage  or  apron,  near  the  edge  of  the  wheel,  and  so  that 
it  will  not  interfere  with  the  handling  of  the  wheel. 

Fig.  19  shows  another  controller  application  to  a  smaller 
lathe.    The  spline  shaft,  in  order  to  pass  behind  the  apron  and 


Last  month  a  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  modern 
passenger  transportation  was  made  in  moving  the  Dowie  cru- 
saders from  Chicago  to  New  York.  Forty-one  coaches  and  20 
sleeping  cars  were  required  for  the  host.  They  were  handled 
in  eight  trains  on  eight  different  railroads  at  a  cost  of  |40,000. 
They  were  all  loaded  at  one  point  near  Chicago  and  proceeded 
to  New  York  in  perfect  order  and  without  delays  or  accidents. 


A  10,000-h.p.   steam   turbine,   according  to  Engineering,  of 
London,   is   being  constructed   by   Messrs.    Brown,    Boveri   ft 


Mitiv  Gcsirs 


FIG.    19. — AKRANGEUENT  OF  MOTOR  CONTROLLI';R   (cROCKER-WHEEIER)    UPON   THE  FLOOR  FOR   USE   WITH   A   SMALL  REED  LATHE. 


be  out  of  the  way,  must  be  carried  close  to  the  bed.  In  this 
case  the  controller  is  arranged  to  stand  on  its  end  on  thfe 
floor,  and  is  well  braced  so  that  it  is  rigid.  It  stands  partly 
under  the  bed  beneath  the  headstock  and  is  thus  out  of  the 
way.  The  objection  to  this  arrangement  is  that  oil  and 
meial  cuttings  will  fall  upon  it,  but  the  controller  can  be  pro- 
tected from  this  at  a  small  expense  by  placing  a  sheet-iron 
guard  over  it 

The  handle  is  placed  at  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the 
apron  because  it  is  about  the  only  point  where  it  would  not 


Headstock. 


Co.,  of  Baden,  Switzerland,  for  service  in  Frankfort,  Germany, 
with  a  guarantee  of  a  steam  consumption  of  15.4  lbs.  of  steam 
per  kw.  hour,  which  is  claimed  to  be  equivalent  to  8.8  lbs.  of 
steam  per  Indicated  h.p.  hour.  This  is  the  largest  steam  tur 
bine  unit  thus  far  attempted. 


A  perfect  l>alance  of  anyOiliig  is  difficult  to  obtain.    This 
I  particularly  true  of  new  shops.    There  may  be  said  to  be 


FIG.   20.— THE    MOST    CONVENIENT    ARRANGEMENT    FOB    THE   "MOTOR  CONTROLLER— CONTROLLER  BOLTED  TO  END  OF  LATHE  BED. 


be  in  the  way  or  interfere  with  other  parts.    It  is  not  too  low, 
however,  for  convenience. 

Fig.  20  shows  still  another  controller  application  to  an  old 
lathe.  The  controller  is  here  bolted  firmly  to  the  rear  end 
of  the  lathe  bed.  At  this  point  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  way, 
and  furthermore,  is  not  open  to  the  objection  cited  against  the 
arrangement  shown  In  Fig.  19 — it  is  located  where  no  chip» 
are  liable  to  fall  and  is  not  liable  to  injury.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  possible  arrangement  for  a  controller  for  use 
upon  a  lathe  and  Is  to  be  recommended  wherever  possible. 

{To  be  continued.) 


four  chief  factors  in  a  complete  shop  plant,  viz.,  buildings, 
equipment,  personnel  and  management.  Any  lack  in  one  of 
these  affects  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  all  of  the  others. 
In  these  days  of  improved  buildings  and  machinery  it  is 
necessary  that  the  importance  of  the  other  two  factors  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Railroad  shops  are  growing  in  a  remark- 
able way.  The  officers  in  charge  of  them  should  have  every 
encouragement  to  put  them  upon  the  plane  of  the  most  effi- 
cient manufacturing  establishments  and  to  obtain  the  perfect 
balance  of  the  four  factors  mentioned.  To  be  successful  this 
must  be  done. 
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At  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders'  conven- 
tions, held  in  Saratoga  last  June,  the  railroad  friends  of  Mr. 
G.  M.  Basford,  editor  of  this  journal,  entirely  without  my 
knowledge,  quietly  developed  a  plan,  to  surprise  him  with  an 
opportunity  for  a  trip  to  Europe.  The  suggestion  originated 
with  Mr.  W.  S.  Morris,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  and,  without 
attempting  to  include  more  than  a  few  of  Mr.  Basford's  close 
personal  friends,  fifty-eight  responded,  and  the  list  includes 
the  names  of  the  men  who  are  best  known  in  connection  with 
railroad  matters  in  the  country.  By  a  carefully  conducted 
correspondence,  Mr.  C.  A.  Seley,  of  the  Rock  Island,  brought 
the  plans  to  conclusion  October  7,  when  Mr.  Basford  was  in- 
vited to  a  lunch  at  the  Lawyers'  Club  in  New  York  Qity,  where 
he  met  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  W.  S.  Morris,  J.  F. 
Deems,  C.  A.  Seley,  L.  R.  Pomeroy  and  myself.  Mr.  Morris 
presented  Mr.  Basford  with  personal  letters  from  all  concerned, 
handsomely  bound,  and  also  a  substantiatr  check  sufficient  for 
a  two-months'  trip  abroad.  The  first  letter,  which  was  signed 
by  the  entire  number,  reads  as  follows: 

"To  Mr.  Basford: 

"Your  friends  in  railroad  circles  cannot  find  time  to  go  across  '' 
the  water  and  study  the  late  developments  in  locomotive  prac- 
tice. We  therefore  delegate  you  to  do  the  work  and  tell  us 
all  about  it  in  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper.  We  hope 
the  execution  of  this  commission,  together  with  the  ocean  trip, 
will  be  pleasant  and  mutually  profitable.  With  our  best  wishes 
acc^prnpanying  you,  and  hoping  that  the  trip  may  give  you  a 
ftiU  return  of  health  and  strength,  we  are 

"Very  sincerely  your  friends." 

The  intent  of  the  plan  is  best  expressed  in  the  presentation 
by  Mr.  Morris,  whch  was  made  in  the  following  words: 

"Mr.  Basford: 

"The  gentlemen  around  you  are  not  only  your  personal 
friends,  but  they  are  here  to  represent  a  host  of  admirers, 
whom  you  can  with  pride  claim  also  as  friends.  We  are  here  ,<■ 
to  tender  not  only  our  admiration  of  the  efforts  God  has  in- 
fused within  your  character  and  ambition,  but  to  thank  you 
in  behalf  of  the  many  who  have  been  instructed  and  benefited 
by  your  industry  and  faithfulness  to  the  science  through 
which  we  all  claim  kin  to  one  another. 

"In  all  probability  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  generation,  at  least,  that  one  has  been  so  honored  by 
the  mechanical  fraternity  of  this  country,  and  we  assure  you 
it  Is  extended  with  every  thought  of  true  manliness  and  abso- 
lute worthiness  on  the  part  of  him  to  whom  these  words  are 
addressed. 

"To  be  plain,  Mr.  Basford,  your  friends  feel  that  you  have 
well  earned  some  token  of  recognition  at  their  hands,  and  we 
beg  that  you  will  accept  this  volume,  which  contains  the  sen- 
timents, individually,  of  those  whom  the  gentlemen  here  pres- 
ent have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  this,  which  is  intended 
to  give  you  a  much-needed  rest  in  the  way  of  an  extended  trip 
to  Europe;  and,  also,  although  perhaps  selfishly,  we  hope  that 
you  may  find  some  time  to  tell  us  of  your  travels  and  give 
some  hints  of  interest  which  may  be  found  on  the  other  side. 

"We  wish  you  a  prosperous  trip,  a  safe  journey,  and  a 
return  denoting  the  fact  that  your  friends  have  done  the  right 
thing." 

After  the  presentation  Messrs.  Deems,  Seley  and  Pomeroy 
endorsed  and  supplemented  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morris  in  a 
manner  which  was  both  genuine  and  touching. 

As  proprietor  of  the  American  Engineer  and  Railroad 
Journal,  I  endorse  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  tribute 
to  Mr.  Basford  with  all  my  heart,  and  wish  to  thank  each 
contributor  for  this  mark  of  appreciation  of  one  who  nas  so  in- 
defatigably  labored  day  and  night  in  the  interests  of  the 
associafons  and  the  motive-power  departments  of  our  rail- 
roads.    .Mr.  Basford  will  sail  in  November. 

R.  M.  Van  Arsd.\le. 
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To  My  Friends: 

Until  Mr.  Morris  handed  me  the  volume  of  letters  I  had  no 
inkling  of  this.  That  such  an  honor  should  come  to  me  in 
such  a  way  is  overwhelming,  and  I  cannot  understand  it. 
That  such  meli  should  unite  in  a  word  of  friendly  interest  is 
the  greatest  honor,  but  that  they  should  have  and  express  the 
feeling  which  prompted  these  letters  is  the  greatest  joy  of  my 
life. 

I  cannot  help  saying  that  what  success  has  attended  my 
efforts  is  due  to  the  support  which  friends  have  accorded  and 
to  the  broad-minded  policy  of  Mr,  Van  Arsdale  in  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  work  for  them. 

Most  of  the  letters  are  inscribed  "My  Dear  Basford."  They 
are  sacred,  and  my  proudest  possession.  Not  the  least  pleas- 
ing feature  is  that  they  come  not  only  from  railroad  men  and 
those  who  serve  them,  but  also  from  the  newspaper  friends 
whom  I  most  admire.  Truly,  no  one  has  such  cause  for  grati- 
tude or  such  an  inspiration  for  the  future.  With  a  heart  full 
of  love  and  gratitude  for  my  many  friends,  I  gratefully  accept 
this  token  of  their  appreciation  of  my  humble  efforts,  and  I 
thank  God  for  the  opportunity  to  know  and  serve  such  men. 

G.  M.  Basfobd. 


**HAND   HOLDS'*  ON   LOCOMOTIVES. 


HOW   TO    BECOME    A    SUCCESSFUL    MACHINIST. 


A  boy  of  16  was  ambitious  to  become  a  machinist  and  had 
secured  a  position  as  machinist  apprentice  in  a  small  plant 
consisting  of  a  foundry  and  general  machine  shop.  The  night 
before  he  was  to  start  to  work  he  sought  the  counsel  and  ad- 
vice of  a  friend  of  the  family,  a  man  whose  ripe  judgment  and 
years  of  successful  practice  gave  weight  to  his  words.  The  ad- 
vice, much  different  from  what  the  young  man  expected,  was'. 

"Young  man,  if  you  see  a  piece  of  work  on  the  floor  that  has 
to  be  lifted  and  it  takes  more  than  one  man  to  lift  it,  always 
be  the  first  to  take  hold  of  it,  don't  let  anybody  get  ahead  of 
you;  if  you  follow  the  spirit  of  this  advice  for  four  years  you 
will  come  out  a  good  mechanic." 


SPACES  BETWEEN   SHOP  BUILDING$  AND  FIRE  RISKS, 

Locomotive  erecting  shops  over  1,000  ft.  long  are  big.  When 
the  other  buildings  of  the  plant  are  in  proportion  and  a  car 
department  for  building  as  well  as  repairing  cars  is  added, 
the  establishment  becomes  enormous.  Designers  of  such  shops 
have  great  responsibilities.  The  problem  of  planning  a  shop 
is  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  design  a  large  than  a  small  one,  because  new 
questions  arise  in  the  large  one  which  are  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  increased  cost  because  of  the  size  of  the  build- 
ings. The  matter  of  handling  materials  becomes  a  vital  one 
in  very  large  plants.  Not  only  is  it  difficult  to  provide  for 
material,  but  supervision  such  as  is  necessary  in  a  railroad 
shop  is  difficult.  A  point  has  now  been  reached  which  justifies 
the  question  of  how  large  it  is  profitable  to  b';.ild  shops  and 
how  far  it  is  advisable  to  concentrate  work.  The  limit  has 
been  approached,  if  it  has  not  been  reached,  Unless  a  radical 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  buildings  is  adopted.  Isolated 
buildings  have  been  favored  on  the  basis  of  supposed  reduc- 
tion of  fire  risks.  It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  connected 
buildings  with  the  type  of  fire  protection  which  has  been  so 
thoroughly  developed  in  modern  mill  construction.  In  this 
connection  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  new  shops 
of  the  Locomotive  and  Machine  Company  of  Montreal,  which, 
v^rhile  arranged  so  that  the  buildings  are  connected  are  accepted 
for  insurance  in  the  New  England  Manufacturers'  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  with  an  arrangement  whereby  an  annual 
saving  of  over  $6,000  per  year  is  effected  in  the  premium  rates, 
making  the  rates  that  much  lower  than  would  be  charged  with 
the  usual  construction.  That  this  conservative  concern  con- 
siders this  connected  arrangement  of  buildings  such  a  good 
risk  indicates  the  possibility  that  a  mistake  has  been  made 
in  railroad  shops  having  wide  spaces  between  the  principal 
buildings.  This  subject  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  shops 
referred  to  will  be  illustrated  in  this  journal,  when  this  sub- 
ject will  be  more  fully  discussed. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commision  is  in  an  interesting 
situation  with  reference  to  the  law  requiring  hand  holds  on 
the  front  ends  of  locomotives.  Stated  briefly,  the  circumstances 
are  these: 

The  safety  appliance  law  requires  hand  holds  on  the  ends 
and  sides  of  all  cars  except  passenger  cars.  An  amendment  to 
the  law  passed  last  April  classified  locomotives  as  cars  with 
respect  to  safety  appliances.  The  question  of  standard  loca'ion 
of  hand  holds  on  locomotives  and  tenders  is  now  up  for  dis- 
cussion. 

The  commission  has  already  waived  the  requirement  as  to 
the  hand  holds  on  the.  sides,  near  the  ends,  of  locomotives, 
which  indicates  the  fact  that  the  whole  matter,  as  far  as  loco- 
motives are  concerned,  may  be  waived  at  their  discretion. 
It  therefore  appears  that  the  law  need  not  be  enforced  as  to 
the  front  hand  holds  on  the  pilots. 

As  indicated  in  public  discusions,  many  railroad  officers 
wish  to  discourage  riding  on  the  pilots  of  locomotives  and 
object  to  the  hand  holds  on  the  ground  that  they  would  en- 
courage a  dangerous  practice.  If  the  railroad  men  are  right 
in  this  and  if  the  law  is  enforced,  the  commission  may  place 
itself  in  the  attitude  of  increasing  the  hazard  of  the  men  by 
enforcing  the  safety  appliance  law,  which  was  intended  to 
decrease  the  dangers  of  their  occupation.  In  such  a  case 
the  moral  responsibility  would  appear  to  rest  upon  the  com- 
mission. We  shall  be  glad  to  print  opinions  of  our  readers 
upon  this  subject. 


TWO  LEAKY  TUBE   SUGGESTIONS. 


Flue  troubles  are  everywhere  apparent.  They  do  not  seem 
to  be  confined  to  any  particular  road  or  type  of  firebox,  and 
yet  with  the  introduction  of  wide  fireboxes  there  seems  to 
have  been  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  difficulty.  When  fire- 
boxes were  always  deep  and  the  fires  were  also  deep  on  the 
grates,  lube  leakage  was  not  as  serious  as  it  is  with  larger 
grates  and  shallower  fireboxes.  The  matter  of  distance  of  the 
tubes  above  the  fire  has  something  to  do  with  this.  If  the 
distance  is  sufficient  the  heat  of  the  fire  will  evaporate  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  leakage  and  it  will  not  deaden  the  fire,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  water  runs  directly  upon  the  coal.  Again, 
if  the  fire  is  thick  a  little  water  will  not  quench  it,  as  is  the 
case  when  it  is  very  thin.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  trouble  itself. 

Tubes  leak,  and  this  should  be  prevented  if  possible.  At 
least  two  things  can  be  done  at  once,  and  both  seem  likely  to 
afford  relief.  The  first  is  to  camber  the  tubes,  giving  them 
an  even  curve,  with  the  center  of  the  tube,  say,  1  in.  off  that  of 
the  ends.  This  has  been  done  in  England,  but  the  degree  of 
cambering  may  not  have  been  exactly  this.  Such  curving  of 
the  tubes  may  provide  a  means  for  taking  up  expansion  and 
contraction  without  affecting  the  sheets.     It  is  worth  trying. 

The  other  precaution  relates  to  the  handling  of  injectors  when 
the  engine  is  not  using  steam.  Experiments  on  a  Western 
road  have  shown  that  when  an  engine  is  standing  at  a  station 
or  in  the  roundhouse,  and  not  using  steam,  it  is  possible  by 
using  the  injectors,  under  such  conditions,  to  produce  a  dif- 
ference of  temperature  of  100  de^s^;  between  the  water  at  the 
crownsheet  and  that  at  the  mug^ring.  If  the  same  difference 
exists  at  the  tubes,  the  lower  tubes,  if  about  18  ft.  long,  may 
be  expected  to  be  %  in.  shorter  than  the  upper  ones.  This 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  some  of  the  flue  troubles.  When 
the  engine  blows  off  or  for  any  reason  the  natural  circulation 
is  restored,  the  feed-water  mixes  thoroughly  and  the  wide 
range  of  temperatures  is  destroyed.  This  suggests  the  im- 
portance of  feeding  boilers  only  when  the  water  is  in  active 
circulation.  This  cannot  always  be  done,  but  by  liberally 
educating  engineers  and  hostlers,  a  marked  improvement  is 
possible.  ,'■:  ■  ,  ~.    .;;^,'   / 

These  suggestions  are  not  new  but  the  reader  will  not  object 
to  being  reminded  of  them. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  SUBURBAN   CARS. 


THE  HEAVIEST  LOCOMOTIVE. 


To  the  Editor: 

On  page  372  of  your  current  number  you  give  credit  to  the  new 
"Santa  Fe"'  type  locomotives,  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  for  the  Achison,  Topoka  &  Santa  Fe,  as  being  the  heaviest 
locomotives  in  the  world.  These  engines  hav*  a  total  weight  of 
287.240  lbs.,  of  which  2^4,580  lbs.  are  on  driving  wheels.  Your 
statements  are  generally  correct,  but  here  you  are  wrong.  The 
Shay  locomotive,  which  you  illustrated  in  August,  1902,  weighs 
291,000  lbs.,  all  of  which  comes  upon  the  driving  wheels. 

Accuracy. 

[The  geared  machine  referred  to  was  called  a  locomotive  in  this 
journal  with  misgivings  at  the  time.  It  is  really  not  a  locomotive 
at  all,  but  a  movable  steam  capstan  on  wheels  with  a  locomotive 
boiler. — Editor.] 


GOOD  VORK   OUT  OF  AN  OLD  SHOP. 


To  the  Editor: 

Some  months  ago  a  progressive  and  bright  master  mechanic  said 
to  the  writer :  "You  have  been  illustrating  and  describing  new  and 
modem  shops,  now  write  something  explaining  how  to  get  the 
requisite  amount  of  work  out  of  an  old  shop  at  the  minimum  of 
cost." 

This  master  mechanic  was  on  a  large,  important  road  that  bad 
two  shops — one  quite  new  and  modern,  the  other  small,  crowded, 
badly  equipped  and  lacking  important  tools  and  appliances.  The 
old  shop  was  tawing  out — thanks  to  this  master  mechanic's  ability 
— pretty  nearly  a^much  per  month  as  the  new  one,  and  was  doing 
it  at  about  the  same  average  cost,  but  as  soon  as  the  organization 
of  the  new  shop  is  perfected  the  old  shop  will  not  be  able  to  compete. 

There  are  several  important  rules  to  be  observed  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  work  at  the  minimum  of  cost. 

First,  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  must  take  an  active 
interest  and  be  open  to  suggestions  from  his  subordinates ;  second, 
the  master  mechanic,  the  superintendent  of  shops  and  the  general 
foreman  should  also  be  alert  and  alive  and  should  graciously  receive 
suggestions;    third,  a  good  organization  should  be  perfected. 

As  to  this  last,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  secret  of  it  all. 
The  general  foreman,  the  machine  shop  foreman,  his  assistant ;  the 
floor  or  erecting  shop  foreman,  his  assistants ;  the  gang  foreman, 
the  boiler  maker  foreman,  his  assistant ;  the  blacksmith  foreman, 
the  chief  electrician,  the  foreman  of  the  mill,  the  tool  room  fore- 
man, the  pattern  maker  foreman  and  the  foundry  foreman  should 
be  called  together  in  a  meeting,  the  superintendent  of  shops  or  gen- 
eral foreman  acting  as  chairman.  The  purposes  and  plans  of  the 
meeting  should  be  explained  and  discussed.  These  meetings  should 
be  made  enthusiastic,  the  work  outlined,  opinions  should  be  asked 
of  each  general  and  other  foreman,  according  to  their  seniority. 

Right  here  it  is  well  to  say  that  the  writer  believes  that  a  gang 
foreman  should  be  a  salaried  man.  He  should  be  a  carefully  se- 
lected young  man,  who  should  be  given  to  understand  that  it  is 
"up  to"  him  to  hold  the  men  in  line,  by  enthusing  them ;  also  that 
he,  the  gang  foreman,  being  made  a  salaried  officer  and  belonging 
to  the  oflBcial  staff  of  the  shop,  must  take  a  big  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  shop  and  in  turning  good  work  out  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 
If  he  cannot  hold  his  end  up  another  should  be  tried.  This  fore- 
man should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  will  be  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  general  foreman  if  satisfactory,  and  that  other  responsible 
positions  will  be  open  to  him  if  he  is  successful. 

The  meetings  of  these  foremen  should  be  held  once  every  week, 
an  hour  or  so  before  quitting  time.  A  general  shop  meeting  of  all 
that  are  interested  might  be  held  three  times  a  year  and  an  ad- 
dress made  by  the  superintendent  of  motive  power. 

The  superintendent  of  shops  or  chairman  of  meeting  should  have 
all  engines  or  cars  booked  each  week  and  should  give  notice  when 
they  are  coming  into  the  shop.  The  man  in  charge  of  stripping 
should  be  told  that  only  a  certain  number  of  hours  at  the  most 
would  be  allowed.  The  storekeeper  should  be  advised  and  should 
keep  in  stock  everything  that  is  needed.  The  machine  shop  fore- 
man and  floor  foreman  should  call  for  what  is  needed  in  time  so 
that  he  can  procure  the  material  if  it  i.s  not  in  stock. 

All  foremen  should  be  earnestly  advised  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  railway  clubs,  and  it  should  l>e  insisted  upon  that  they  read 
and  subscribe  for  some  good  mechanical  railway  paper.  Finally, 
all  should  study  plans  for  new  and  better  arrangements  of  tools, 
to  try  to  impress  the  management  with  the  necessity  for  traveling 
cranes  if  they  are  not  alreay  provided,  and  also  plan  to  drive  their 
old  tools  by  electric  motors.  Gboboe  B.  Shaitx. 


To  the  Editor : 

1  note  with  considerable  surprise  your  fulsome  praise  of  the  new 
Illinois  Central  suburban  cars  on  the  editorial  page  of  your  October 
number.  There  is  nothing  new  about  these  cars,  and  I  fail  to  see 
how  you  can  say  that  they  are  likely  to  influence  future  construction 
except  unfavorably.  In  the  first  place,  these  are  English  cars,  and 
therefore  old  in  principle.  They  are  inordinately  heavy,  and  this  is 
a  step  in  exactly  the  wrong  direction.  Furthermore,  they  require 
station  platforms  raised  to  the  level  of  the  car  floors.  This  may  be 
convenient  for  such  a  road  as  the  Illinois  Central,  but  it  will  not  do 
at  all  for  Eastern  roads  where  the  suburban  and  through  service 
must  be  handled  on  the  same  tracks.  I  fail  to  see  the  point  of 
your  pleasant  remarks  about  these  cars,  and  do  not  believe  this 
type  of  car  will  ever  appeal  to  railroad  men,  either  those  in  charge 
of  surface  or  elevated  lines;  in  fact,  looking  at  the  car  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  practical  superintendent,  I  can  see  nothing  in  it. 

Superintendent. 

[The  frank  disapproval  of  this  correspondent  indicates  that  he  has 
not  watched  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  past  ten  years  in  sub- 
urban traffic  on  steam  lines  with  suflicient  care.  He  must  be  told 
that  the  methods  of  these  lines  must  be  revolutionized  or  suburban 
business  will  soon  be  irretrievably  lost  to  electric  lines  where  the 
principles  of  convenience  are  understood.  These  cars  are  new  and 
are  not  "English."  The  combination  of  the  aisles  and  transverse 
seats,  with  doors  opposite  the  seat  spaces,  is  new  and  necessary. 
The  capacity  of  suburban  trains  is  not  now  limited  by  acceleration 
or  by  speed  between  stops,  but  by  the  rapidity  of  loading  and  un- 
loading of  passengers  at  stations,  and  here  is  where  the  Illinois 
Central  cars  surpass  those  of  all  other  types.  As  to  the  weight, 
let  us  ask  our  correspondent  to  point  to  any  other  suburban  car  of 
this  length  or  any  other  length,  having  a  capacity  to  seat  100  passen- 
gers. Per  unit  of  weight  per  passenger,  this  is  now  a  light  car. 
IjCt  US  ask  him  to  point  to  a  stronger  car  than  this,  and  remind  him 
of  the  way  in  which  ordinary  suburban  cars  of  wood  are  crushed  in 
collisions.  The  Illinois  Central  cars  are  not  as  light  as  they  may 
be  built.  They  may  be  constructed  almost  entirely  of  steel,  and  un- 
doubtedly this  is  the  direction  which  the  first  improvements  will 
take.  This  journal  stands  pat  on  the  "fulsome  praise"  already 
given,  and  advises  railroad  officers  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Illinois 
Central  book  as  to  methods  of  handling  large  numbers  of  suburban 
passengers.  If  this  business  Is  to  be  retained,  other  roads  must 
follow  this  leadership  until  something  better  appears. — TiiE 
Editor.] 


SOME   CAUSES  OF  BREAK-IN-TWOS. 


To  the  Editor: 

The  following  figures  may  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
(igiirt's  shown  in  the  digest  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Traveling 
Engineers'  ^Association,  published  in  your  October  issue,  concern- 
ing the  cause  of  break-in-two's. 

Record  of  break-in-two's — from  January  1,  1900,  to  October 
10,  1903: 

Kunning  between  stations,   air  not  in   use 25% 

Air  applied  and  released   17% 

Air  applied,  rear  cars  going  into  emergency 6% 

Starting   train    48% 

You  will  note  that  practically  one-half  of  the  break-in-two's 
occur  in  "taking  up  the  slack"  when  starting  the  train ;  also  that 
the  failures  while  "running  between  stations,  air  not  in  use,"  are 
50  per  cent,  greater  than  the  failures  caused  by  delayed  release  in 
long  trains. 

The  number  of  cars  in  a  train  ranges  from  20  to  75 ;  the  average 
being  over  40.  The  air-brakes  are  used  in  most  cases  on  all  the 
cars  in  the  train ;    except  when  there  are  over  50  cars. 

In  228  cases  where  the  direct  cause  was  not  obscured  bj'  subse- 
(juent  "running  together,"  the  causes  were  as  follows  : 

Broken    coupler    61 

liroken  knuckle  lock   4 

Broken  yoke,  stem,  or  stem  key 24 

Worn  out  knuckle    1 

Worn   out   knuckle  pin    1 

Knuckle  came  open,  old  coupler  or  creeping  of  lock 29 

Contour    line    worn     3 

Broken  draft  timbers    10 

Broken   draft  rods    1 

Broken    knuckle    44 

Broken  knuckle  pin   5 

Broken  yoke  bolts  or  rivets 5 

Wori  out  knuckle  lock 9 

Couplers   under  standard   height l 

Knuckles    sliding   by 12 

Defective    brakes    7 

Wrong  use  of  brakes 11 

A.  M.  Obb. 
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HEAVY  FREIGHT    LOCOMOTIVE. 


Lake  Shore  &,  Michigan  Southebn  Railway. 


2—8—0  TYPE. 


Aue  proprietor  and  editors  oi  tliis  journal  talve  special  i<»cab- 
ure  in  presenting  tliis  locomotive  Decause  it  is  the  msi  to  be  m- 
ted  witn  a  stack  in  accordance  with  the  tormuia  derived  by  r  lui. 
uoss  trom  the  AmebicaiN  iiNtiiNEEB  tests,  (.bee  ajvilkicaa  ^.\- 
oi.NEEB,  June,  lyua,  page  2'iO.)  it  is  too  early  to  state  tac  le- 
suits  in  steaming  qualities,  but  the  first  locomotive  to  go  uiio 
service  has  done  well  thus  tar.  We  illustrate  the  stacK  aua 
Iront  end  arrangement  in  this  issue. 

In  the  Lake  iShore  classification  this  is  known  as  a  "130  per 
cent,  engine"  and  is  designated  as  Class  C.  The  "lUO  per  cent." 
engine  of  this  road  is  the  one  illustrated  on  page  6i  oi  luis 
journal  tor  February,  1900.  A  locomotive  having  a  weight  ol 
207,000  lbs.  on.  driving  wheels  is  a  large  one,  and  is  probabiy 
large  enough  for  any  ordinary  road  to  use  ior  the  present,  un- 
til the  necessity  for  improving  rouna  house  and  shop  laciliUes 
is  better  appreciated  than  is  the  case  at  present,  inat  the 
'"LAke  Shore"  should  build  five  such  engines  will  surprise  many 
who  are  tamiliar  with  the  early  traditions  of  this  road  with  re- 
spect to  light  locomotives.  On  the  low  grade  division  such 
heavy  units  are  not  needed.  These  are  to  be  used  in  pusher 
service  on  the  hills  at  Youngstown  and  Ashtabula*  on  the 
Franklin  division.  This  division  has  a  low  grade  line  of  about 
0.3  per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  the  hills  at  each  terminal, 
where  the  grades  are  such  as  to  require  three  road  locomotives  to 
handle  a  train  which  is  easily  handled  by  one  of  them  between 
terminals.  They  are  also  to  be  used  to  push  freight  trains  from 
Cleveland  to  West  Park,  on  the  Toledo  division,  l^'urther  work 
for  which  they  are  adapted  will  appear  in  the  new  gravity  or 
"hump"  yards  at  Collinwood  and  Elkhart  when  these  yards  are 
completed.  At  present  they  will  not  be  used  in  main  line  serv- 
ice on  the  Franklin  division,  but  when  steel  cars  of  100,000  lbs. 
capacity  are  sufficiently  numerous  on  that  division  to  bring 
4,000  ton  trains  down  to  a  reasonable  length  they  will  be  put 
into  regular  road  service,  for  which  they  are  admirably 
adapted.  This  division  handles  coal  to  Ashtabula  and  ore 
toward  the  south  to  Youngstown. 

These  locomotives  were  built  at  the  Brooks  Works  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  They  are  specially  interest- 
ing because  of  the  attention  which  was  given  to  the  details,  and 
for  which  credit  is  due  Mr.  H.  H.  Vaughan,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  of  the  road,  and  also  to  the  builders. 
These  are  the  first  locomotives  having  6-in.  frames  throughout. 
This,  however,  is  but  one  feature  of  the  frame  system  which 
will  be  brought  out  in  the  presentation  of  some  of  the  details 
of  construction  in  our  next  issue.  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
designer  was  required  to  work  within  positive  limits  of  weight, 
height  and  width,  and  that  the  engines  are  to  work  in  excep- 
tionally severe  service,  this  production  is  a  remarkable  one. 

These  engines  have  cylinders,  23x30  in.,  drivers  57  in. 
diameter  and  weigh  in  working  order  235,400  lbs.,  207,000  of 
which  is  on  the  drivers.  The  boiler  is  a  radial  stayed  wagon 
top  with  wide  firebox.  109  in.  long  by  74  in.  wide,  the  dia- 
meter at  the  front  end  of  the  boiler  80  in.  and  diameter  at 
largest  course  87 1^  in.,  and  is  provided  with  460  tubes,  2  in. 
diameter  by  15  ft.  6  in.,  long  spaced  with  15-16  In.  bridges. 
The  water  space  in  the  throat  sheet  leg  especially  is  made 
very  wide  so  as  to  provide  ample  means  for  circulation,  the 
feature  in  the  design  of  this  boiler  being  not  so  much  to  pro- 
vide an  abnormal  amount  of  heating  surface  as  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  amount  properly  arranged  so  as  to  give  ample  means 
for  circulation  and  thus  secure  greater  efficiency.  One  of  the 
features  in  the  design  of  this  boiler  is  the  use  of  very  large 
radius  In  the  upper  corners  of  the  flue  sheet  and  door  sheet. 

The  frames  are  of  cast  steel,  made  solid  throughout  without 


splices;  the  front  end  consisting  of  a  combination  casting 
forming  a  bed  plate  for  the  cylinders  and  engine  truck  spindle 
guide  and  frame  bumper  bracket  all  in  one  piece,  this  being 
securely  bolted  between  the  frames  and  to  the  cylinders;  the 
frames  being  6  in.  wide  throughout,  but  being  only  finished 
on  such  i>ortions  as  absolutely  required  on  the  frame  and  the 
unfinished  portions  being  made  narrower,  so  as  to  permit  of 
continuous  finish.  The  frames  are  braced  together  at  inter- 
vals throughout  their  length  by  heavy  steel  castings,  the  for- 
ward one  of  which  at  the  rear  of  the  front  pedestal  l)eing  ar- 
ranged vertically  so  as  to  absorb  any  thrust  or  twisting 
strains. 

The  link  motion  is  of  the  central  direct  type  with  double 
hangers,  the  transmission  bar  being  coupled  to  an  inverted 
rocker,  attached  to  the  guide  yoke,  the  rocker  having  external 
bearings.  The  engine  truck  is  of  new  design  and  will  be  illus- 
trated in  detail.  It  consists  of  a  cast  steel  frame  with  coil 
springs  on  top  of  the  boxes,  thus  dispensing  with  the  usual 
equalizers  and  side  springs,  and  enabling  the  frame  to  be 
made  much  lower  and  provide  more  clearance  for  the  engine 
frame.  The  swing  beam  is  also  of  new  design,  providing  for 
long  three-point  suspension  hangers  on  either  side  of  the  axle 
thus  insuring  ample  motion  to  the  truck,  without  too  great 
resistance.  The  dry  pipe  is  9  in.  diameter,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  an  improved  top  opening  throttle  of  ample  capacity. 
The  smoke  box  arrangement  is  somewhat  peculiar,  consisting 
of  a  solid  horizontal  partition  below  the  tee  head,  the  smoke 
stack  being  extended  down  through  the  arch  and  bolted 
solid  to  this  horizontal  diaphragm,  the  usual  smoke  box  ar- 
rangement being  provided  for  underneath  this  diaphragm. 
This  arrangement  enables  the  use  of  a  fairly  long  stack  with- 
out  having  the  bottom  extend  below  the  solid  surface  of  the 
smoke  box. 

The  cab  is  of  steel  proportioned  to  suit  the  other  dimen- 
sions of  the  engine,  and  having  the  front  doors  set  on  an 
angle  opening  inwards  in  order  to  proviue  sufficient  opening 
with  the  extremely  wide  firebox  used.  Brake  reservoirs  are 
located  underneath  the  forward  running  boards  on  either 
side.  The  feed  water  is  supplied  through  two  No.  11  non- 
lifting  injectors,  it  being  impracticable  to  apply  two  lifting 
injectors  and  provide  suitable  room  in  the  cab.  The  water 
from  the  injectors  is  delivered  through  a  special  tee  fitting 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  waist  at  the  front  end, 
this  being  provided  with  a  horizontal  discharge  elbow  facing 
towards  the  firebox,  the  delivery  of  feed  water  thus  being  ar- 
ranged as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  line  of  proper  circulation, 
furthermore,  the  cooler  feed  water  from  the  injectors  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  down  the  temperature  of  the  firebox  flue 
sheet  and  the  back  end  of  the  flues  ,especially  when  the  en- 
gine is  working  hard.  The  back  end  of  the  frames  is  dropped 
down  so  as  to  bring  the  line  of  draught  as  nearly  as  practic- 
able in  line  with  the  centers  of  the  axles;  the  tender  frame 
also  is  made  extremely  low  for  a  tender  of  this  size,  thus  keep- 
ing down  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  large  tank  used  as  well 
as  keeping  the  center  of  the  draught  at  the  rear  end  inside  the 
line  of  the  frame,  instead  of  below  as  is  usually  the  case. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  a  special  design  of  frame  as 
illustrated  on  the  drawings  together  with  special  design  of 
tender  truck  having  low  cast  steel  bolster  is  used.  There  are 
many  features  of  design  differing  somewhat  from  other  heavy 
engines,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  being  that  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  size  and  proportions  of  the  engine,  yet  all  parts 
are  as  readily  accessible  for  inspection,  repairs  or  renewals  as 
upon  engines  of  half  the  weight,  whilst  the  cab  is  fully  as 
roomy,  and  the  arrangements  just  as  convenient  as  upon 
smaller  engines.     .,-, . 

In  describing  the  details  of  the  design  next  month  attention 
will  be  directed  to  many  interesting  features,  among  which  are: 
13-in.  piston  valves  with  internal  admission,  English  links,  a 
new  construction  of  rockers  and  rocker  boxes,  the  Player  4- 
chamber  exhaust  pipe,  unusually  careful  frame  construction 
and  bracing  and  an  excellent  new  ash  pan  construction.  The 
accompanying  tables  present  the  ratios  and  principal  dimen- 
sions of  these  locomotives. 
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FREIGHT    LOCOMOTIVE — LAKE    SHORE    &    MICHIGAN    SOrTHERN    RAILWAY. 


Lake  Suobe  and  Michigan  Sovtbebn  Ry. 
2 8 0  freight  locomotives. 

RATIOS. 

Heating  Kurface  to  cylinder  volume , =  274.8 

Tractive   weight   to   heating   surface =  52.3 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive  effort =  4.37 

Tractive  effort  to  heating  surface =  11.95 

Tractive  effort  +  dia.  of  drivers  to  heating  surface =  68l!3 

Heating  surface  to  tractive  effort =  8.4% 

Total  weight  to  heating  surface =  59.48 

GENERAL.   DIMENSIONS. 

Gauge    •.•  •  •.'f  •-;*■• 4   ft.   8 »4    In. 

Fuel .Jijy.-.'. .-. Bituminous  Coal. 

Weight    in    working   order 235,400  lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers 207,000  lbs. 

Weight  Engine  and  Tender  in  working  order 386,400  lbs. 

Wheel  Rase.  Driving 17  ft.  3  in. 

Wheel  Ba.se.  Kigid 17  ft.  3  in. 

Wheel  Ba.se,  Total 26  ft.  5  in. 

Wheel  Base,  Total,  Engine  and  Tender 57  ft.  10  in. 

CYLINDERS. 

Diam.  of  Cylinders ;  ;*. . .  .23  in. 

Stroke  of  Piston    30    In. 

Horiontal  thickness  of  Piston 7  in. 

Diam.  of  Piston  Rod 4 14    in. 

Kind  of  Piston  Rod  Packing U.  S. 

Size  of  Steam  Ports 29^4    in  X  2  in. 

Size  of  Exhaust  Ports 65  sq.  in. 

Size  of  Bridges. . .  ,. . ..,,.►, i... « .^. . .  .4  In. 

•      VALVES. 

Kind  of  Valves .'..'.... Piston. 

Greatest  Travel  of  Valves 5  7-16  In. 

Outside  Lap  Valves ■ 1  In. 

Lead  of  Valves  In  full  gear 1-16  in. 

Kind  of  Valve  Stem  Packing U.  S. 

WHEELS.    ETC. 

No.  of  Driving  Wheels 8 

Diam.   of  Driving  Wheels  outside  of  Tire 57   In. 

Mat'l  of  Driving  Wheel,  Centers Cast  Steel 

Thickness  of  Tire 3  «4   In. 

Driving   Box   Material Cast   Steel 


Diam.  and  Length  of  Driving  Journals 9 '^  X  10  in.  dia.  X  12. 

Diam.  and  Length  of  Main  Crank  Pin  Journals 7%   in    dia    X  7 

Diam.  and  Length  of  Side  Rod  Crank  Pin  Journals 8  V4  in.  dia   x  5^;! 

Engine  Truck,  journals q  [^    ^ia    X  12 

Diam.  of  Engine  Truck  Wheels 33 14   in. 

BOILER.  ■"; 

Style    Radial  Stayed  Extended  Wagon   Top. 

Outside  diam.  of  first  ring go   in. 

Working   Pressure    200    lbs. 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  of  fire  box. 

„.       „        ,     _,^  13-16.   %,  15-16.   %.  9-16.   %    in. 

Fire  Box,  length 109  in. 

Fire  Box,  width 74   in 

Fire  Box,  depth.  Front 83»^   in.  Back '.'.'.  .69%   in! 

Fire  Box  plates,  thickness,  sides, 

%   in.  back,   %   in.  crown,  %   in.  tube  sheet,  %   In. 

Fire  Box,  Water  Space front.  4i/j   in,,  sides,  4<^  in.,  back.  4J/2   in. 

Fire  Box,  Crown  Staying 1    in 

Fire  Box,  Stay  Bolts '. . ,  1  In. 

Tubes,   material  and  gauge Steel, 

Tubes,  number    4^0 

Tubes,   diam 2    In. 

Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheets is—lg^    jn. 

Fire  Brick    Supported  on Four  3-in.  Tubes. 

Heati ng  surlace,  tubes   3,725  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  water  tubes 29  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  fire  box 203  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  total 3  957  sq.  ft. 

Grate  surface   55   sq.    ft. 

Grate.    Style    Rocking. 

Ash  Pan.   Style   Hopper. 

Exhaust  Pipes    Single. 

Exhaust  Nozzles 6  V4    In. 

Smoke   Stack,   inside  diameter 20   X    24   In. 

Smoke  Stack,  top  above  rail 15  ft  214   In. 

Boiler  supplied  by Two  No.  11  New  Nathan  Injectors. 

TENDER. 

Style    Eight-wheeled. 

Weight,    empty    56,580    lbs. 

Wheels,  number   8 

Wheels,  diam 33  in. 

Journals,  diam.  and  length 5V>  in.  dia.  X  10  In. 

Wheel  Base 18  ft.  0  in. 

Tender  Frame    13-ln.    Channel   Steel. 

Water  Capacity 7.500  U.  S.  gallons. 

Coal    Capacity    16    tons. 


POWER  TO  DRIVE  MACHINE  TOOLS. 


To  the  Editor: 

It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  thing  to  find  in  your  journal  some- 
thing that  gives  us  food  for  thought.  This  time  it  is  that 
cylinder  borer  of  which  you  gave  an  account  in  the  Octobef 
number.  It  is  said  that  he  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass 
to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  is  doing  good  work;  but 
here  some  one  has  done  more,  they  have  caused  about  four 
cylinders  to  be  bored  where  but  one  was  bored  before.  The 
increase  of  output  in  this  instance  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
What  particularly  interests  me  is  to  know  how  much  power 
is  required  to  do  the  work  mentioned?  You  state  that  a  5- 
h.p,  motor  ran  rather  warm.  I  believe  it.  A  few  figures  show 
that  with  a  cut  %  in.  de^p  and  a  feed  of  5-16  in.,  about  35 
cu.  Ins.  of  metal  were  removed  per  minute.  Upon  this  basis, 
and  upon  the  assumption  that  the  machine  requires  but  a 
small  amount  of  power  to  run  it  light,  and  also  assuming  that 
the  tools  are  kept  in  well-sharpened  condition,  I  have  esti- 
mated that  about  9  h,p.  are  required.  This  is  from  an  arbit- 
rary formula,  which  has  held  good  in  a  few  instances,  but  is 
not  of  universal  application.    Another  formula  would  Indicate 


that  a  power  of  17.5  h.p,  would  be  required  for  this  work. 
From  another  authority  we  learn  that  21.9  h.p.  are  needed. 
These  figures  show  quite  a  variation,  but  here  is  another  one 
wWich,  when  worked  out  seems  to  think  that  about  19.2  h.p. 
nil  answer,  and  upon  reference  to  a  well  known  pocket  book, 
16.5  h.p.  looks  to  be  the  proper  thing.  Four  of  these  results 
are  from  published  formulae.    Now  who  is  guessing? 

There  is  truth  somewhere  in  this  problem,  and  we  would 
like  to  find  it,  for  if  the  operator  can  do  twice  the  present 
amount  of  work,  if  given  a  larger  motor,  then  how  large 
should  it  be,  18  h.p.  or  44b. p.,  and  he  should  have  it  quickly  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  Evidently  the  motor  now  in  use  is 
under  rated.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  have  reliable  read- 
ings that  would  show  what  is  being  done,  and  how  close  some 
of  us  are  guessing.  Another  thought — with  the  reduction  of 
time,  has  a  high  quality  of  work  been  retained?  Are  the 
cylinders  true  in  diameter  and  of  uniform  size  through  the 
length  of  bore?  Are  they  smooth  and  easy  upon  the  piston? 
If  so,  then  well  and  good,  but  if  not,  then  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  ease  up  a  little  on  the  time  and  improve  the  quality. 
Other  thoughts  have  suggested  themselves — but  I  fear  that 
waste  basket.  M.  B. 
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ACTION    OF    THE    NEW    TOOL    STEELS. 


THE    VALUE    OF    TECHNICAL    TRAINING. 


The  new  tool  steels  contain — in  addition  to  iron  and  carbon 
— chronium,  tungsten,  and  sometimes  titanium  and  molybde- 
num, and  Mr.  Spuller's  view  is  that,  in  the  point  of  the  tool, 
the  excessive  heating  causes  a  portion  of  the  carbon  to  leave 
the  iron  and  form  high  carbides  of  chromium  and  tungsten. 
These  higher  carbides  exist  in  the  form  of  needle-like  crystals 
of  intense  hardness,  which  are  embedded  in  the  soft  iron  car- 
bide as  in  a  matrix,  and  which  form  the  real  cutting  portions 
of  the  tool.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  points 
of  these  tools  harden  in  use,  and  also  by  the  form  assumed  by 
the  tool  points  after  heavy  service;  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
absolutely  proved,  and  the  assumption  that  the  formation  of 
the  crystals  of  chromium  and  tungsten  carbides  is  due  to  the 
heating  alone  does  not  seem  to  satisfactorily  explain  the  dif- 
ference which  apparently  exists  between  the  point  and  the  im- 
mediately adjacent  portions  of  one  of  these  tools.  There  is, 
however,  another  action  going  on  which  may,  I  think,  exert 
an  important  influence,  and  that  is  the  extremely  intense 
pressure  to  which  the  point  of  such  a  tool  must  necessarily  be 
subjected.  Of  course,  this  is  merely  a  suggestion,  but  I  think 
it  not  improbable  that  further  research  may  show  that  intense 
pressure  and  heat  in  combination  can  produce  an  effect  which 
would  not  result  from  heating  alone. 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  in 
these  new  steels  a  series  of  materials  which  promise  to  revo- 
lutionize a  very  important  percentage  of  our  machine  work, 
and  to  necessitate  very  material  alterations  in  the  propor- 
tions of  our  machine  tools,  involving  very  heavy  outlay,  if  we 
wish  to  advance  with  the  times.  Now,  these  are  facts  pointing 
to  the  necessity  for  extensive  research  conducted  in  a  thor- 
oughly systematic  way.  Of  course,  such  an  inquiry  as  this 
would  involve  considerable  expenditure;  but  the  interests  in- 
volved are  enormous,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  results 
attained  would  not  only  be  of  great  immediate  value  to  both 
steel  makers  and  steel  users,  but  would  also  lead  to  important 
advances  in  the  early  future. — ^W.  H.  Maw,  before  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers. 


FROM  MR.    FORNEY. 


Mr.  M.  N.  Forney  recently  handed  a  clipping  tc  the  editor 
of  this  journal  without  comment,  but  comments  may  be  forth- 
coming.    The  clipping  contained  the  following: 

"Eldison  abhors  cigarettes.  Recently  one  of  his  clerks 
dropped  a  package  just  outside  the  private  oflBce  door.  Next 
morning  the  offending  box  of  cigarettes  was  found  impaled 
with  a  nail,  from  which  was  suspended  the  following  notice: 

"  'A  degenerate  who  is  retrograding  toward  lower  animal 
life  has  lost  his  packet'  '-W'.;'  -• 

"There  was  no  mistaking  the  familiar  handwriting.  It  hung 
there  all  day. 

"Next  morning  the  cigarettes  were  gone,  but  a  big  black 
plug  of  chewing  tobacco  was  there  instead.    But  not  for  very 

long.  ";•.;':■■••.'•:%•■ -^V'-' 

"Edison   chews  tobacco.** 


Mr.  Howard  Elliott  has  been  elected  president  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  to  succeed  Mr.  C.  S.  Mellen,  who  recently  resigned 
to  succeed  Judge  Hall  as  president  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford.  Mr.  Elliott  leaves  the  position  of  second 
vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 


The  Northern  Railway  of  France  has  put  into  service  a  steel 
car  having  a  capacity  of  50  metric  tons.  This  is  the  first  large 
capacity  car  in  France.  It  is  of  steel  plate,  of  the  Fox  type, 
and  constructed  by  M.  P.  Arbel,  the  licensee  for  this  construc- 
tion in  France. 


Commenting  upon  the  field  for  the  educated  engineer  in 
manufacturing  establishments,  Prof.  J.  J.  Flather,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  made  the  following  remarks  before 
the  North  West  Railway  Club: 

"I  am  reminded  that  a  number  of  years  ago  there  used  to 
attend  the  Boston  'Tech.'  a  young  man  who  got  acquainted 
with  an  old  manufacturer  whom  he  met  daily  going  to  and 
from  the  school.  This  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  in  the 
manufacturing  business  for  some  forty  years,  was  very  much 
interested  in  my  young  friend  and  followed  his  career  through 
college.  When  the  young  man  graduated  he  went  out  to  the 
factory  and  wanted  to  hire  out  as  a  mechanical  engineer.  He 
had  just  had  his  sheep-skin  and  felt  very  wise,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly was.  The  old  man  said  he  had  been  in  business  for 
forty  years;  he  had  made  money;  was  then  making  money; 
he  had  never  needed  a  mechanical  engineer;  he  didn't  see  what 
the  use  of  such  a  being  was,  and  he  had  no  use  for  his  services. 
'But,'  said  the  boy,  'your  valves  aren't  working  right;  look 
at  your  exhaust  and  listen  to  it;  your  line  shaft  is  out  of  line; 
there  are  lots  of  things  here  that  need  a  mechanical  engineer; 
you  could  make  money.'  He  said,  'I  am  making  money,  I 
have  been  making  money  for  forty  years;  I  don't  need  a 
mechanical  engineer.'  Said  the  young  man:  'I  don't  suppose 
you  have  any  objection  to  my  working  for  nothing.  I  would 
like  to  go  to  work  and  adjust  things;  I  would  like  to  overhaul 
your  valves;  I  think  I  can  show  your  firemen  how  to  save 
coal;  I  think  I  can  get  you  better  results.  1  am  willing  to 
make  this  proposition :  I  won't  ask  any  salary,  and  if  I  can  save 
you  anything  just  turn  it  over  to  me.'  Well,  the  old  gentleman 
said  that  was  fair  enough,  so  met  the  proposition  of  the  young 
man  that  he  shoud  have  what  he  saved  during  the  first  year. 
The  young  man  came  down  to  the  shop  and  began  his  work  of 
overhauling  and  bricked  up  the  fire-grate  and  made  it  a  little 
smaller,  and  he  gave  the  firemen  some  orders  about  firing  and 
looked  after  the  shafting  and  the  pulleys,  and  the  old  man 
saw  that  his  coal  bill  was  not  quite  so  great  as  it  used  to  be 
and  he  gave  the  young  man  an  allowance  of  the  amount,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  young  man  drew  out  |6,000, 
which  had  been  saved  in  fuel  and  other  expenses  that  had  been 
expended  previously.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  young  man  was  engaged  as  mechanical 
engineer.  He  started  in  on  the  second  year  not  at  |6,000,  but 
at  $2,500  per  year,  and  is  now  a  partner  in  the  firm." 


A    NOVEL   METHOD    OF    PIPE    THREADING, 


Professor  Robert  H.  Thurston,  Dean  of  Sibley  College,  Cor- 
nell University,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Ithaca  Sunday 
night,  October  25. 


The  method  of  pipe  threading  referred  to  is  no  doubt  better 
"honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance";  however,  it 
points  a  valuable  moral,  as  will  be  seen. 

The  reminiscence  is  related  by  a  one-time  superintendent  of 
water  service,  the  incident  occurring  some  twenty-five  years 
ago  on  a  road  entering  Chicago.  Receiving  advice  that  the 
water  pipe  was  leaking  at  an  important  water  station,  the 
superintendent  of  water  service  went  at  once  to  the  scene, 
with  such  men  and  tools  as  he  had  with  him.  Arriving  at  the 
water  station  he  found  the  4-in.  wrought-iron  water  pipe  bro- 
ken squarely  off,  only  2  ft.  of  water  in  the  tank,  and  no  means 
of  getting  a  piece  of  pipe  from  any  shop  cut  to  length  and 
threaded  Inside  of  twenty-four  hours.  Unwilling  to  interrupt 
the  water  supply  and  determined  not  to  acknowledge  defeat 
until  the  last  resource  was  tried,  he  cut  a  piece  of  pipe  to 
length  with  cold  chisels,  chalked  the  unthreaded  end,  placed 
it  in  line  end  to  end  with  a  threaded  old  piece  of  the  same 
size  pipe,  and  with  two-pointed  tram,  one  point  engaging  in  the 
thread  of  the  old  pipe,  the  other  scribing  on  the  chalked  end 
of  the  blank  pipe,  he  followed  the  thread  with  one  point, 
always  keeping  the  tram  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  pipe. 
The  path  of  the  right  pitch  thread  was  thus  scribed  by  the 
tram  point  on  the  chalked  surface  of  the  blank  end  of  pipe 
requiring  thread.  The  spiral  scribe  mark  thus  made  was 
nicked  with  chisels,  deepened  and  made  continuous,  until  &t 
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the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  a  good  thread  was  cut,  the  job 
put  up  without  a  drop  of  leakage  and  without  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  water  service. 

The  above  incident  was  modestly  related  on  its  own  merits 
as  an  ingenious  little  mechanical  makeshift,  but  it  is  of 
greater  interest  as  symbolizing  that  high  attribute  of  general- 
ship which  shrinks  not  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  but  which 
with  skillful  use  of  the  means  at  hand  snatches  victory  from 
defeat :  — Resourcefulness. 


RECORD-BREAKING  TIME  IN  BORING   DRIVER  TIRES. 


A      BoBI>"0-MlLL      Ol'EBATOB      WhO      KeEPS      FoUH      MeN      BuSY 

;. ''  Handling  Work. 


^-  r.--  <i-  ,■'•  '      <' 


.,.-    .f  ■;    WEST  ALBANY   SHOPS. — NEW   YOBK   CENTBAI^ 


The  letter  appended  below  is  a  remarkable  statement  re- 
cently received  relative  to  an  astonishing  boring-mill  record 
that  is  being  maintained  in  daily  service  at  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral shops  at  West  Albany.  We  hope  that  this  letter  will  re- 
ceive the  careful  attention  of  all  our  readers,  as  it  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  value  of  studying  machine  tools  to  obtain  the 
utmost  capacity.  This  statement  is  vouched  for  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Quereau,  superintendent  of  the  West  Albany  shops.  Can  any 
of  our  readers  show  such  a  record  as  this? — Editor. 

To  the  Editor: 

In  view  of  your  interest  in  the  matter.  I  wish  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing facts  as  to  the  boring  of  driving  tires  on  an  84-in.  boring 
vniill.  The  Jigiires  which  I  furnish  you  are  actual  details  of  what  I 
am  doing  every  working  day. 

It  must  be  understood  that  to  accomplish  the  following  results 
several  vital  points  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

In  the  first  place,  the  operator  must  thoroughly  understand  his 
machine  ;  he  must  know  what  speed  to  use  to  get  the  limit  of  work 
from  his  tools  and  at  the  same  time  keep  within  the  limit  of  the 
working  power  of  his  machine,  so  as  not  to  strip  any  gears,  which 
is  very  easily  done. 

This  matter  of  gearing  on  the  large  modern  boring  mills  is  one 
which  is  attracting  attention  from  all  users  of  this  cla.ss  of  machine. 
The  driving  gears  should  be  more  massive — the  teeth  should  be 
heavier.  This  applies  alike  to  the  cone  gears  and  to  those  which 
ore  underneath  the  table.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  view  of  the  increased  output  of  these  machines  since  the 
introduction  of  the  new  high-speed  tool  steels.  Speed  is  not  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  factor,  as  thase  machines  will  waste  power  in 
si)eed,  when  they  need  it  to  drive  the  heavy  feeds  w'hich  are  used  to 
do  the  work  hereinafter  stated.  ALso  the  worm  and  worm  gear 
which  operate  the  friction  head  on  the  ram  should  be  made  larger 
and  heavier,  as  this  is,  in  my  opinion  from  personal  experience, 
the  weakest  point  about  these  machines. 

It  is  "up  to"  the  manufacturer  to  build  machines  to  suit  the  tools 
which  are  used  to-day.  The  tool  steel  manufacturers  are  far  ahead 
of  the  machine  tool  builders.  When  a  worm  or  worm  gear  gives 
out  (which  is  a  common  occurrence)  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
whole  carriage  and  ram  down  off  the  cross-rail,  which  is  a  very 
Ions  and  tedious  operation,  costing  considerable  time  and  expense. 
ThLs  could  be  entirely  done  away  with  if  the  designer  would  put 
two  holes  through  the  back  of  the  rail  casting,  instead  of  half  way 
through  the  casting,  as  at  present.  The  hole  should  be  twice  the 
size  of  the  gear — ^say,  a  10-in.  hole  where  a  5-in.  gear  is  used,  and 
so  on  in  proportion. 

I  will  now  give  the  time  taken  to  bore  the  following  sizes  of  tires : 

Thirty-nine-in.  driving  tires  are  put  on  the  machine,  set,  bored 
and  taken  off  in  24  minutes ;  24  of  these  are  bored  in  9%  hours. 

Firty-four-in.  tires  are  put  on,  set,  bored  and  removed  in  23 
minutes,  and  occasionally  better,  as  25  of  this  size  are  bored  in  9V6 
hours. 

Fifty-in.  tires  are  finished  in  the  same  time  as  44-in.  tires. 

Fifty-six-in.  and  57-in.  tires  are  bored,  set  and  removed  in  21 
an<l  22  minutes.  We  average  27  of  this  size  in  9  hours.  I  have 
bored  2'.\  of  this  size  in  7^2  hours. 

Sixty-two-in.  retaining-ring  tires  are  set,  bored,  grooved  on  both 
sides  and  taken  off  the  machine  in  2^  hours. 

Sixty-three-in.  retaining-ring  tires  are  set,  bored,  grooved  on 
both  sides  and  taken  off  in  2%   hours. 

Sixty-eight-in.,  71-in.  and  72-in.  retaining-ring  tires  are  set, 
bored,  grooved  on  both  sides  and  removed  in  3^  hours. 


These  times  are  very  often  bettered,  which  decreases  a  little  on 
the  time  of  boring. 

To  keep  up  this  service  the  operator  must  have  four  or  five  help- 
ers. When  I  have  finished  a  tire  it  is  taken  off  by  two  helpers  and 
another  which  is  being  held  within  10  ft.,  by  two  others,  is  dropped 
on  this  one  and  hoisted  on  the  machine.  This  keeps  four  men  busy 
taking  the  finished  work  away  and  keeping  rough  work  ready.  The 
helpers  come  to  my  machine  when  the  cut  ui  almost  through  the 
tirfe,  so  in  this  way  no  time  is  lost.  We  have  eight  or  ten  rough 
tires  standing  along  the  wall  within  100  ft.  so  that  we  have  our 
stock  close  to  us.  The  helpers  roll  these  in  from  the  stock  of  tires 
outside  the  shop  in  the  interval  between  the  removal  of  a  finished 
tire  and  the  boring  of  the  following  one. 

A  shop  using  these  modern  machine  tools  should  be  very  careful 
to  keep  plenty  of  helpers,  as  the  increased  output  depends  to  no 
small  degree  on  the  help  furnished  to  their  skilled  help.  I  manage 
to  keep  four  men  continually  "on  the  jump"  from  7  A.  M.  to  5 
P.  M.  Their  time  is  constantly  used,  so  that  there  is  no  lose  from 
their  services.  This  work  is  performed  in  machine  shop  No.  1, 
locomotive  department.  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Rivfer  Rail- 
road, at  West  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hoping  that  this  will  prove  of  interest  to  your  readers.  I  respect- 
fully submit  the  same.  Albert  H.  Reese, 

No.  19  North  Lexington  Avenue,  •  ' 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

ENGINEER  MAKES  FIFTY  DOLLARS   A  MINUTE. 


There  is  a  little  story  connected  with  the  record-breaking 
run  of  the  Lowe  special  over  the  Sante  Fe,  Chicago  to  Los 
Angeles,  in  less  than  53  hours,  which  is  not  generally  known. 

It  is  related  that  Mr.  Lowe  offered  the  engineer  who  hauled 
the  train  from  San  Bernardino  to  Los  Angeles — on  the  home- 
stretch of  sixty  miles — the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  a  minute  for 
every  minute  gained  over  the  schedule.  Engineer  Warboy 
turned  the  wheels  at  a  fifty-second  clip  for  each  mile  to  Pasa- 
dena, hut  had  to  slow  down  in  the  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles.  He 
pulled  into  La  Grande  station,  Los  Angeles,  just  sixty-two 
minutes  after  leaving  San  Bernardino,  gaining  nine  minutes 
on  the  whirlwind  schedule  and  thereby  earning  |450  extra  pin 
money. 

The  Sante  Fe  passenger  department  will  soon  publish  a 
pamphlet  giving  full  details  of  the  swift  flight  of  the  Lowe 
special,  which  in  several  instances  exceeded  ninety  miles  an 
hour.  An  average  of  nearly  43  miles  an  hour  was  maintained, 
in  the  face  of  having  to  cross  four  high  ranges  of  the  Rockies, 
and  with  little  previous  selection  of  engines  or  crews. 


KNEW  ALL  BUT  ONE  THING. 


The  professor  of  mechanics  at  an  English  college  once  gave 
a  lecture  upon  the  locomotive,  and  was  particularly  struck  by 
the  absorption  of  one  juvenile  listener.  He  spoke  to  the 
student  after  the  lecture,  and  asked  him: 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  understand  all  about  the  locomotive 
now?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "all  but  one  thing." 

"And  what  is  that?"  said  the  professor  kindly. 

"1  can't  make  out  what  makes  the  locomotive  move  without 
horses." 


The  Gold  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Company  announce  the  fact 
of  the  decLsion  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England  that  the  Gold 
steam  base  coupler  does  not  infringe  on  the  Consolidated  Car  Heat- 
ing Company's  (Sewall)  patent.  ThLs  case  was  decided  against 
the  Consolidated  Company  in  the  Canadian  courts  and  was  appealed 
by  them  to  the  higher  court  of  England,  where  the  final  decision 
was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  Gold  Company.  This  long  and  ex- 
pen-sive  litigation,  therefore,  has  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Gold 
Company.  

Steam  turbines  have  entered  the  field  of  marine  propulsion 
with  a  vigor,  which  promises  a  revolution  in  this  practice. 
Three  new  turbine  steamers  are  now  under  construction  for 
English  Channel  service  and  a  new  long  distance  ship  of  18 
knots  is  building  for  service  between  Great  Britain  and  New 
Zealand.  If  this  ship  is  as  successful  as  the  earlier  turbine 
steamers,  it  will  be  but  a  short  step  to  the  application  of  tur- 
bines to  trans-Atlantic  service,  and  this  will  settle  the  question 
of  general  adoption. 
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NEW   PASSENGER   LOCOMOTIVE. — I'lTTSBlBGH    &    LAKE   ERIE    RAILROAD  4-4-2  TYPE. 
L.   H.   TURNER,   SUPERINTENDENT  OF   MOTIVE   POWER.  AMERICAN    LOCOMOTIVE   CO.,    SCHKNECTADY    WORKS,    BlILUKRS. 


NEW    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVES.    PITTSBURG    AND 
LAKE   ERIE    RAILROAD. 


4—4—2  Type. 


.  .      3.11 
,.,    32.64 

•  • «.  83.6 
i.    63.9 
, . .602. 

,;.  11.9% 

...    57.12 


This  road  has  received  five  passenger  locomotives  from  the 
Schenectady  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company, 
of  which  the  general  appearance  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing engraving.  These  engines  are  equipped  with  the  Davis 
counterbalance  and  with  Allen-American  balanced  slide 
valves.  A  notable  feature  is  the  very  large  tender,  having 
a  capacity  of  8,400  gals.  The  water  spaces  around  the  firebox 
are  unusually  wide,  being  iy^  and  5  ins.  all  around.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  toward  increasing  the  spaces  for 
v.ater  around  the  firebox,  which  is  a  commendable  improve- 
ment. Ratios  and  the  leading  dimensions  are  given  in  the 
following  tables: 

Ratios. 

Heating  surface  to  cylinder  volume =  . 

Tractive  weight  to  heating  surface . ,-.  .  ...  =  . 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive  effort «* .  ..i. . ...  =r  . 

Tractive  effort  to  beating  surface .  ', .  ,  .  .  .  ...:=,■ 

Heating  surface  to  grate  area =  . 

Tractive  effort  X  diameter  drivers  to  beating  surface  =  . 
Heating  surface  to  tractive  effort.  ........  k. ..'...  .s=. 

Total  weight  to  beating  surface.  ....'./.,..,......  =;." 

General  Dimensions. 

Gauge 4  ft.  8%   ins. 

Fuel    »>.........';. . .'.  . ;  .  ..  ....  Bituminous   coal 

Weight  in  working  order. . .  * .  i . . . ; . .....  4 , .  i ».'. 168.000  lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers 96,000    lbs. 

Weight  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 313,000  lbs. 

Wheel  base,  driving 7  ft. 

Wheel   base,    rigid 7    ft. 

Wheel  base,  total 26  ft.  11  Ins. 

WTieel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender 56  ft.  11%  ins. 

Cylinders. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 20  ins. 

Stroke  of  piston    26   ins. 

Horizontal  thickness  of  piston   5%   ins. 

Diameter  of  piston  rod   3  %    ins. 

Size  of  steam  ports 18  x  1%    ins. 

Size  of  exhaust  ports .18  x  3  ins. 

Size  of  bridges    i-.> ,'.,■  ........ .  1  %    ins. 

Valves. 

Kind  of  slide  valves   Allen  American 

Greatest  travel   of   slide   valves 6    ins. 

Outside  lap  of  slide  valves   1  %   ins. 

Lead  of  valves  in  lull  Mreur.   Line  and  line  ford.  %-in.  lead  at  6-in.  cut-ott 

Wheels,  Etc.  ; -.  . 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire. ...  .W;' .'■'..■>..  .i-. ..  .72  Ins. 

Thickness  of  tire 3  ins. 

Diameter  anS  length  of  driving  journals. . .  .9%  ins.  diameter  x  12  Ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  main  crankpin  Journals, 

Main  side,  7  x  4^4  ins.,  6  ins.  diameter  z  6%  ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  side-rod  crankpin  journals. 

Front,  4%  ins.  diameter  x  4  ins. 

Engine  truck,  journals 6  Ins.  diameter  x  12  ins. 

Diameter  of  engine  truck   wheels    33    ins. 

Boiler. 

Style •  .'i..**  .**....■■...  *V7»"«»:.>.  •  ••  .Straight 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring .^; .  .i,  ^\  ..  V.  . . .  .68%  ins. 

"Working  pressure    200   lbs. 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox.  .11-16.  %  and  %  in. 

Firebox,   length   inside r.  •'«....  ^.i>  ..•••••• '102    ins. 

Firebox,   width    ........;;..... 65%    ins. 

Firebox,  depth ..<.... . .  .Front,  76%  Ins. ;    back,  62%  ins. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness:      '       ' 

Sides,  %  in. ;    back,  %  In, ;    crown,  7-16  in. ;    tube  sheet.  %  in. 
Firebox,  water  space : 

45^  and  5  ins.  front,  4%  and  5  Ins.  sides,  4%  and  5  ins.  back 

Firebox,  crown  staying Radial,  1%   ins.  diameter 

Firebox,  staybolts Ulster  spec,  iron,  1  in.  diameter 

Tubes,  number    •  •  330 

Tubes,  diameter Ta4^' 

Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheets , 16  ft. 

Firebrick,  supported  on •  • -fl'Il-   ^^"2^^ 

Heating  surface,  tubes *'I^"i?  ^**'  S" 

Heating  surface,  water  tubes < ««  „  "*"  ii' 

Heating  surface,  firebox vlJP'fS  "**'  ir 

Heating  surface,  total 2.941.46  sq.  ft. 


Grate  surface    ..................;.... 46.27   sq.   ft. 

Exhaust  nozzles   ..>..;.,,......,.. 4%.  6  and  5%   ins.  diameter 

Smokestack,  inside  diameter  .  .  .  .vV^V. »•>.*-•  •«•*•»•. •  ^  ?°*- 

Smokestack,  top  above  rail  ...... .».V»»v.-.»i«.'....^.:.  ••  .14  ft.  9%   ins. 

'  V.  K    Tender. 

Style /. ;  V.  :.  .  .V. •••  -  ^  lej;el  top 

Weight,  empty » .'. ...  •  •;..>•  .■...•..,.•  •  .53,400  ids. 

Wheels,    number    -.  i  .*  «'. . ..  •  .......•••••••••  •  •  •  •  •* 

Wheels,  diameter .y:-.."-. fj  J"^- 

Journals,  diameter  and  length .  .i.: *:>... 5 V4  ins.  diameter  x  10  Ins. 

Wheel  base " ;......>.•.. ...  i . .  . . .  •  •  •  •  •  19  ft.  5  ins. 

Water  capacity .......>  ..  ...... ...  .8,400  U.  S.     gals. 

Coal    capacity  ...,,.;.. v. i..-^*. ••<<•' i^....,.*. .. .. . ...  .lO   tons 


BOOKS. 


Earthwork  niid  Its  ('...^t.     T.v  IlnllK'rt  I'owors  (iillptte.     'SM  i>s\sos. 

EnffineeriuR    N.nvs   I'ublishing   Company,   220    Broadway.    New 

York.     1903.     Price  $2. 

This  book  of  234  pages  takes  up.  with  considerable  care,  the 
srbjeot  specified  by  the  title.  Tlie  table  of  contents  well  indicates 
its  scope  :  Earth  .shrinkage,  earth  classification,  cost  of  loosening 
and  shoveling,  cost  of  dumping,  spreading  and  rolling,  are  the 
s\i.l)jects  of  several  chapters.  The  separation  of  cast  into  its  ele- 
ments is  not  new,  but  the  subject  is  covere<l  much  more  c-ompletely 
here  than  in  any  former  single  publication  at  least.  The  subjects 
of  costs  by  wheelbarrows  and  cart.s.  by  wagons,  by  elevating  graders 
and  by  cars  cover  good  groimd,  not  occupied,  apparently,  by  any 
previous  work  of  thus  character.  Trenching  for  pipe  laying  and 
sewer  construction  are  touched  upon,  as  are  also  the  cost  of  hy- 
draulic excavation  and  of  dredging,  together  with  a  chapter  in 
miscellaneous  cost  data.  In  the  appendix  there  are  what  are  prac- 
tically short  chapters  on  earthwork  computation,  and  on  overhaul 
diagrams,  together  with  other  matters  of  smaller  scope.  A  very 
large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  compiling  this  information 
and  in  its  arrangement.  It  is  doubtle.ss  true  that  many  contractors 
do  not  estimate  the  items  of  work  in  suflScient  detail,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  many  engineers  are  inefficient  in  estimating 
cost.  The  author,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  a  trifle  pessimistic  and 
polemic  in  his  views  and  treatment  of  affairs  in  this  direction; 
many  engineers  are  in  the  habit  of  separating  the  items  of  cost  of 
construction  in  far  greater  detail  than  is  indicated  in  this  treatise. 
It  is  easy  to  criticise  anything,  this  book  included,  but  it  never- 
theless is  a  desirable  contribution  to  engineering  literature,  and 
should  prove  of  value  to  almost  any  engineer  dealing  with  con- 
struction problems.  ■ 


Swing  Bridges.    By  "Loidis."    Railway  Series  of  Text  Books  and 
Manuals  by  Railway  Mien  for  Railway  Men.     Published  by 
the   Railway   Engineer,   3   Ludgate   Circus   Buildings,   E.    C, 
London,  England.     Price.  5  shillings. 
This  little  book,  which  is  No.  3  of  the  Railway  Series  of  Text 
Books  and  Manuals  by  Railway  Men  for  Railway  Men,  treats  of 
plate  girder  swing  bridges  of  short  spans  and  gives  the  computa- 
tions actually  made  in  the  design  of  several  existing  structures  of 
this  type.     It  also  includes  a  detailed  description  of  the  methods 
used  in  operating  a  number  of  such  bridges,  and  several  modes  of 
computing  moments  and  shears  in  continuous  girders  are  discussed 
in  the  appendices.    The  author  has  economized  space  so  thoroughly, 
however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  all  his  steps;    for  example, 
included  in  the  computations  are  several  complicated  diagrams,  but 
what  they  represent  is  left  to  the  imagination.     Except  for  this 
defect  the  book  is  well  written,  and  on  the  whole  is  worthy  of 
being  placed  in  the  library  of  bridge  engineers. 
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MOTOR-DRIVEN    MACHINE   TOOLS. 


istebesti^g    applications   of   electric    driving   to   mllllnu 

Machines. 


In  no  class  of  machine  tools  does  the  application  of  individual 
electric  driving  contribute  more  to  efficient  and  economical 
operation  than  in  the  case  of  the  milling  machine.  The  nature 
of  the  service  usually  imposed  upon  the  milling  machine  is  so 
widely  variable  and  embraces  such  a  large  range  of  spindle 
and  feeding  mechanism,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  in- 
telligently provide  for  them  beforehand;  but  in  driving  with 
variable-speed  motors,  in  connection  with  properly  selected 
gearing  changes,  large  speed  ranges  are  made  possible  with 
which  to  obtain  to  the  fullest  extent  the  benefits  of  modern 
machine  processes  and  the  new  high-speed  tool  steels.  Indi- 
vidual driving  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  for  use  upon  mill- 
in?;  machines,  for  reason  of  the  many  advantages  to  be  gained 


without  increasing  the  floor  space  occupied  by  the  machine. 
A  Morse  rocker-joint  silent  chain  is  used  for  the  drive  instead 
of  a  belt,  the  short  distance  between  centres  of  the  motor  shaft 
and  tool  spindle  making  a  belt  connection  almost  prohibitive 
on  account  of  the  excessive  tension  required  producing  needless 
waste  of  power  in  friction.  In  its  operation  the  chain  is  noise- 
less and  positive,  and  the  pull  exerted  between  the  shaft  and 
spindle  is  only  that  necessary  to  transmit  the  power.  The 
sprockets  and  chain  are  entirely  enclosed  in  a  light,  removable 
cast-iron  casing  which  protects  the  chain  and  sprockets  from 
chips  and  dirt,  prevents  the  throwing  of  oil  at  high  speeds  and 
prevents  injury  to  the  operator. 

This  tool,  having  been  built  for  taking  heavy  cuts  in  iron.  Is 
of  substantial  proportions  and  required  a  7%-h.p.  motor.  It 
is  provided  with  a  powerful  and  positive  feed-changing  mechan- 
ism covering  an  exceptionally  wide  range,  the  gear  combina- 
tions of  which  may  be  instantly  changed  without  stopping  the 
machine.  There  are  16  feeding  speeds,  all  of  which  are  plain- 
ly indicated  by  raised  figures  immediately  over  the  feed  lever. 


FIG.     1. — VARIAIIIJC-SPEED     DHIVE     FOB    A     UNIVERSAL     MILLING     MA- 
CHINE,   ALL    PARTS    ENCLOSED — CINCINNATI    MILLING     .MA- 
CHINE COMPANY — CBOCKEB-WHEELEB   MOTOR. 

thereby,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  interesting  examples  of 
motor-driving  applied  to  milling  machines  of  some  of  the 
foremost  and  most  progressive  builders,  as  illustrated  below. 

Fig.  1  illustrates  a  very  compact  and  commendable  arrange- 
ment of  individual  electric  driving  that  has  recently  been  ap- 
plied to  the  well-known  geared-feed  milling  machine  built  by 
the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati,  0.,  In 
which  a  variable-speed  form  of  motor  has  been  used.  The  drive 
is  furnished  by  a  T^^^-h.p.  semi-enclosed  direct-current  motor, 
built  by  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  Ampere,  N.  J.,  which 
operates  for  its  speed  control  upon  the  4-wire  multiple-voltage 
system.  The  speed  changes  are  obtained  by  means  of  a  12- 
point  Crocker-Wheeler  multiple-voltage  controller,  which  gives 
six  speeds  by  fundamental  voltages  and  six  by  resistances, 
making  12  speeds  available  in  all. 

The  location  of  the  motor  directly  over  the  machine  is  the 
most  desirable,  as  it  allows  the  drive  for  the  spindle  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  best  advantage — that  is  between  the  bearings. 


FIG.     2. — CONSTANT-SPEED    DRIVE    FOB    A    UNIVERSAL    MILLING     MA- 
CHINE USING  CHANGE  GEARS  FOR  SPEED  CHANGES — BROWN 
&  SHABPE  MFQ.  CO.^-GENERAL  ELECTRIC  MOTOR. 


The  table  has  a  34-inch  automatic  longitudinal  movement  and 
a  9-inch  cross  and  20-inch  vertical  hand-operated  movement; 
36  driving  speeds  are  available,  by  means  of  the  double  back- 
gear  arrangement.  There  is  a  4  to  1  speed  reduction  with  the 
direct-drive,  while  with  the  back-gear  in  action  a  12  to  1  or  a 
28  to  1  reduction  is  available.  The  highest  possible  speed  of 
the  spindle  is  278  revolutions  per  minute  and  the  lowest  14. 

The  height  to  the  top  of  the  motor  is  85  ins.  and  the  floor 
space  required  by  the  machine  is  77  Ins.,  back  to  front,  and 
106  Ins.,  left  to  right,  to  allow  the  full  extent  of  the  longitudinal 
feed.  The  hand  wheel  shown  on  the  extension  of  the  motor 
shaft  beyond  the  chain  cstsing.  Is  provided  In  order  that,  with 
the  current  cut  off,  the  motor  may  be  rotated  by  hand  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  the  teeth  to  Intermesh  when  changing  the 
back-gear  combinations.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  web  of 
the  wheel  is  made  solid  to  eliminate  the  chance  of  catching  the 
fingers  of  any  one  working  about  the  motor  while  It  is  running. 
This  same  element  of  precaution  to  protect  the  worlnnan  will 
be  recognized  as  an  excellent  feature  that  Is  extended  to  the 
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entire  machine,  all  gears  and  moving  parts  being  carefully  en- 
closed. 

The  arrangement  of  driving  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  application  on  account  of  its  compactness, 
as  well  as  neatness  and  ease  of  handling.  The  milling  machine 
shown  in  this  case  is  the  No.  3  universal  milling  machine,  built 
by  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  one  of  which  was  equipped  as  shown  for  use  in  the  ma- 
chine shops  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  The  drive  is  from 
a  2-h.p.  alternating-current  3-phase  induction  motor,  built  by 
the  General  Electric  Company,  to  operate  upon  a  voltage  of 
220-volts  at  a  speed  of  1,800-rev.  per  min.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  the  neat  arrangement  of  the  motor  supporting 
plate;  the  necessity  of  casting  a  projection  upon  the  base  of  the 
milling  machine  has  here  been  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  sep- 
arate bed-plate  for  the  motor,  which  is  merely  lapped  over  and 
bolted  to  the  base  of  the  machine;  this  greatly  cheapens  the 
cost  of  the  motor  attachment  to  the  machine,  as  such  a  motor 
arrangement  is  thus  applicable  to  any  milling  machine  by 
merely  bolting  on  a  motor  bed-plate. 

The  spindle  is  driven  from  the  motor  by  a  silent  driving 
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FIG.       3. — CONSTANT-SPEEa)       DRIVE       BECKEB-BKAINABD       UNIVEBSAL 
MILLING   MACHINE  WITH  CONE  PULLEYS — STUBTEVANT  MOTORS. 

chain,  in  the  gear  case  shown,  and  then  through  change  gear- 
ing to  another  chain  running  on  a  sprocket  directly  on  the 
spindle  of  the  machine.  The  change  gearing  device  in  the  base 
of  the  machine  for  varying  spindle  speeds  is  unusually  simple 
and  efficient.  The  changes  are  made  by  the  simple  adjustment 
of  the  lever  and  a  sliding  knob  shown  on  the  plate  at  bottom 
of  machine.  To  obtain  any  required  spindle  speed  the  lever 
is  first  unlatched  and  dropped  down  as  far  as  it  will  go;  the 
sliding  knob  Is  then  moved  along  until  It  Is  over  the  column  In 
the  speed  plate  containing  the  required  speed.  The  lever  is 
then  unlatched  and  moved  up  as  far  as  It  will  go,  when  the 
latch  will  drop  Into  the  proper  hole  and  the  gearing  Is  properly 
meshed  for  the  speed.    One  great  advantage  of  this  form  of 


construction  is  that  it  enables  the  use  of  any  standard  con- 
stant-speed motor,  by  the  use  of  which  the  full  capacity  of  the 
motor  is  at  all  times  available.  The  feeding  mechanism  is 
driven  directly  from  the  main  spindle  by  a  chain  and  sprocket 
wheels,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving.  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  3  presents  a  view  of  an  interesting  constant-speed  drive 
for  this  type  of  machinery.  This  tool  is  the  No.  2  new  model 
of  universal  milling  machine,  built  by  the  Becker-Brainard 
Milling  Machine  Co.,  one  of  which  was  thus  arranged  for  the 
U.  S.  Government  for  use  on  shipboard.  The  motor  used  is  a 
Sturtevant  variable-speed  motor,  and  is  mounted  upon  an  ex- 
tension bed-plate,  to  which  the  milling  machine  is  bolted.  The 
drive  is  in  this  case  by  belt  to  a  small  counter-shaft,  which  is 
mounted  above  the  machine's  column  by  brackets,  as  shown. 
Tais  counter-shaft  carries  a  cone  pulley  to  correspond  with  the 
spindle  cone.  Six  changes  of  speed  are  available  from  the 
motor,  so  that,  with  the  4  cone  changes  and  the  back  gear,  48 
spindle  speeds  are  afforded. 

This  milling  machine  is  the  new  model  with  positive  geared- 
feeds,  which  has  only  recently  been  developed  by  the  Becker- 


no.   4. — CONSTANT-Sf-EED  DBIVE  UENDY-NOBTON    VMVEBS.U.   MILLING 

MACHINE  WK'H  BOTH  CHANGE  GEABS  AND  CONE  PULLEYS 

NOBTUEBN    ELECTRIC    MOTOB. 


Brainard  Company.  The  gear  combinations  in  the  feed  box 
permit  of  20  changes  of  feeding  speed  for  each  spindle  speed, 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  easiness  of  changing,  enables  this  ma- 
chine to  meet  every  i>ossible  demand  for  universal  milling 
work. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  this  motor  application  Is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  wiring.  The  main  switch  and  starting  box  are 
safely  mounted  upon  the  rear  of  the  column  out  of  the  way 
of  harm  and  yet  within  easy  reach  at  all  times.  The  wires  are 
carried  down  to  the  motor  in  an  iron  pipe  conduit  for  safe- 
guard— ^this  is  a  point  too  often  overlooked.     This  arrange- 
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MOTOR -DRIVEN    MACHINE   TOOLS. 


T.NTtrRKiSTiACi     Al'I'LK'AlU'N^     OK      KiKTKIC     r»KIVI><i     TU     MlLUM- 


"■■  •?  'N . 


In  no  class  of  machine  tools  tloos  lh<^  application  of  individual 
ele«triir  <Irivin};  cpiitnluUt:  more  to  efticiput  and  economical 
o|HTation  than  in  tlic  case  of  ttie  milling  machine.  The  nattire 
of  the  service  usually  imposed  upon  the  milling  machine  is  so 
widely  variabU'  and  euihiaces  sui  h  a  large  range  of  spindle 
and  feetling  mechanism,  that  it  is  ahpolutely  impossible  to  in- 
telligently provide  for  them  beforehand;  but  in  driving  with 
variable-speed  motors,  in  connection  with  properly  selected 
gearing  changes,  large  .speed  ranges  are  made  possible  with 
which  to  obtain  to  the  fullest  extent  the  benetits  of  modern 
machine  processes  and  the  new  high-speed  tool  steels.  Indi- 
vidtial  driving  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  for  use  upon  mill- 
in'T  machines,  for  reason  of.  the  many  advantages,  to  be  gained 


.««,    1.— yARt.\m>:-si'KKii   huivk    lou    .v    lmvkus.m.    Mn.i.i.xt.    ma- 
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thereby,  as  may  be  observe<l  from  the  interesting  examples  of 
motor-driving  applied  lo,  milling  machines  of  some  of  the 
foremost  and  most  jjrogressive  builders,  as  illustrated  below. 

Fig.  1  illustrates  a  very  compact  and  commendable  arrange- 
ment of  individual  electric  driving  that  has  recently  been  ap- 
plied to  the  well-known  geared-feed  milling  machine  built  by 
the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company.  Cincinnati,  O.,  in 
which  a  variable-speed  form  of  motor  has  been  used.  The  drive 
is  furnished  by  a  7i-..-h.p.  semi-enclosed  direct-current  motor, 
built  by  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  Ampere,  N.  J.,  which 
operates  for  its  speed  couirol  tipon  the  4-wire  multiple-voltage 
system.  The  speed  changes  are  obtained  by  means  of  a  12- 
point  Crocker-Wheeler  multiple-voltage  controller,  which  gives 
six  speeds  by  fundamental  voltages  and  six  by  resistances, 
making  12  speeds  available  in  all. 

The  location  of  the  motor  directly  over  the  machine  is  the 
most  desirable,  as  it  allows  the  drive  for  the  spindle  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  best  advantage — that   is  between  the  bearings, 


without  increasing  the  floor  space  occupied  by  the  machine. 
A  Morse  rocker-joint  silent  chain  is  used  for  the  drive  instead 
of  a  belt,  the  short  distance  between  centres  of  the  motor  shaft 
and  tool  spindle  making  a  belt  connection  almost  prohibitive 
on  account  of  the  excessive  tension  required  producing  needle.ss 
waste  of  power  in  friction.  In  its  operation  the  chain  is  noise- 
less and  positive,  and  the  pull  exerted  between  the  shaft  and 
spindle  is  only  that  necessary  to  transmit  the  power.  The 
sproi'kets  and  chain  are  entirely  enclosed  in  a  light,  removable 
<ast-iron  casing  whicli  protects  the  chain  and  sprockets  from 
chips  and  dirt,  prevents  the  throwing  of  oil  at  high  speeds  and 

prevents  injury  to  the  operator.         /■:-'/.j'.^i'~[--.y  ^'■'-.■''■'^C  ' /:'■  '^:'':  \- 

This  tool,  having  been  built  for  taking  heavy  cuts  in  iron,  Is 
of  substantial  proimrtions  and  required  a  7%-h.p.  motor.  It 
is  provided  with  a  powerful  and  positive  feed-changing  mechan- 
ism covering  an  exceptionally  wide  range,  the  gear  combina- 
tions of  which  may  be  instantly  changed  without  stopping  the 
machine.  There  are  16  feeding  speeds,  all  of  which  are  plain- 
ly indit  ated  by  raised  figures  immediately  over  the  feed  lever. 


>!(..     2. — CO.NSTANT-SI'EEI)     DKI\E    for     a     UNIVERHAI,     M1I.I.IN<;     -MA- 

,-   CHIiNE  ITSING  CHANGE  GEABS   FOB  SPEED  ClIAN(iES — ItKOWX     .- 

<fc  8HAKPE   MFG.  CO. — GENEltVI.  FI.ECTKIC   MOTOK. 


The  table  has  a  34-inch  automatic  longitudinal  movement  and 
a  9-inch  cross  and  20-inch  vertical  hand-operated  movement;  ' 
3tt  driving  speeds  are  available,  by  means  of  the  double  back- 
gear  arrangement.  There  is  a  4  to  1  speed  reduction  with  the 
direct-drive,  while  with  the  back-gear  in  action  a  12  to  1  or  a 
28  to  1  reduction  is  available.  The  highest  possible  speed  of 
the  spindle  is  278  revolutions  per  minute  and  the  lowest  14.  ' 
The  height  to  the  top  of  the  motor  is  85  ins.  and  the  floor 
space  required  by  the  machine  is  77  ins.,  back  to  front,  and 
106  ins.,  left  to  right,  to  allow  the  full  extent  of  the  longitudinal 
feed.  The  hand  wheel  shown  on  the  extension  of  the  motor 
shaft  beyond  the  chain  casing,  is  provided  in  order  that,  with 
the  current  cut  off,  the  motor  may  be  rotated  by  hand  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  the  teeth  to  fntermesh  when  changing  the 
back-gear  combinations.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  web  of 
the  wheel  Is  made  solid  to  eliminate  the  chance  of  catching  the 
fingers  of  any  one  working  about  the  motor  while  it  is  running. 
This  same  element  of  precaution  to  protect  the  workman  will 
be  recognized  as  an  excellent  feature  that  Is  extended  to  the 
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outire  machiiie,  all  gears  aud  muyiug  parts  beiag  carefully  en; 
closed,      \  >-.-••-  '  •■';  •'-■■■'    r- 

Tbe  arraugemeut  of  driving  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  application  on  account  of  its  compactness, 
as  well  as  neatness  and  ease  of  handling.  The  milling  machine 
shown  in  this  case  is  the  No.  3  universal  milling  machine,  built 
by  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  Providence, 
R.  1.,  one  of  which  was  equipped  as  shown  for  use  in  the  ma- 
rhine  shops  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  The  drive  is  from 
a  2-h.p.  alternating-current  3-phase  induction  motor,  built  by 
»he  General  Electric  Company,  to  operate  upon  a  voltage  of 
i:20-volts  at  a  speed  of  1.800-rov.  per  min.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  the  neat  arrangement  of  the  motor  supporting 
plate;  the. necessity  of  casting  a  projection  upon  the  base  of  the 
milling  machine  has  here  been  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  sep- 
arate bed-plate  for  the  motor,  which  is  merely  lapped  over  and 
bolted  to  the  base  of  the  machine;  this  greatly  cheapens  the 
cost  of  the  motor  attachment  to  the  machine,  as  such  a  motor 
arrangement   is   thus   applicable   to   any    milling   machine   hy 

-^merely  bolting  on  a  motor  bed-plate.v;\r.;  i;  ■,     ■;:'  />;-   -^^'C  ■';•<. -\. 

:.;     Thf^  spindle  is  driven  from  the  motor  by  a  sii^ni  drivjiig 


\FiG,       3. — CO.\STA>T-S!'EKU       DRIVE       BECKKB-BKAlXAiD       UKIVEBSAt 
MlLLlNt;    MACHINE  WITH   CONE  PULLEYS — STIKTEVA.NT  MOT»>BH. 

chain,  in  the  gear  case  shown,  and  then  throuffh  change  gear- 
ing to  another  chain   running  on  a  sprocket  directly  on  the 
.  spindle  of  the  machine.    The  change  gearing  device  in  the  base 
;  of  the  machine  for  varying  spindle  speeds  is  unusually  simple 
;  and  efBcient.    The  changes  are  made  by  the  simple  adjustment 
of  the  lever  and  a  sliding  knob  shown  on  the  plate  at  bottom 
of  machine.     To  obtain  any  required  spindle  speed  the  lever 
is  first  unlatched  and  dropped  down  as  far  as  it  will  go;  the 
sliding  knob  is  then  moved  along  until  it  is  over  the  column  in 
:  the  speed  plate  containing  the  required  speed.     The  lever  is 
then  unlatched  and  moved  up  as  far  as  it  will  go,  when  the 
latch  will  drop  into  the  proper  hole  and  the  gearing  is  properly 
meshed  for  the  speed.    One  great  adTaatag;e  of  this  form  of 


coustruciiou  is  that  it  enabli^s  the  iise  of  any  standard  con- 
stant speed  motor,  by  the  us<a  of  wUich  tl»e  full  capacity  of  the 
motor  is  at  all  times  available.  Tlie.fe^iug  mechanism  is 
driven  directly  from  the  main  spiniile  by  a  chain  and  sprocket 
wheels,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  *'ngraving,  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  o  presents  a  view  of  an  interesiins  coustaui-speed  drive- 
for  this  type  of  macliinery.  This  tool  is  the  No.  2  new  model" 
of  universal  milling  niachin«,  built  by  (lie  .Becker-Braiuard 
^li^ling  Maclrine  €k).,  one  of  which  was  thus  arranged  for  thjai 
II.  S.  Government  for  use  on  shipboard-  The  mot «»r  used  is  a 
Sturtevant  variable-spn^d  motor,  and  is  niounte^l  ujion  an  ex- 
tension bedplate,  to  which  the  milling  machine  is  bolted.  The 
drive  is  in  this  case  by  belt  ip  a  email  counter-shaft,  which  is 
mounted  above  ihe  mathine's  column  by  brackets,  as  shown. 
Tuis  oountor-shaft  carries  a  cone  pulley  to  correspond  with  the 
spindle  cone.  Six  changes  of  speed  are  available  from  the 
motor,  so  that,  with  the  4  cone  ehaages  and  the  back  gear,  48 
spindle  speeds  are  afforded..^/"  j''->-J^;--':r^''  v^  '■  '      '     ■'■-      '  ^ 

This  milling  machine  is  the  new- tifiodej  with  positive  geared- 
leefjs.  whioh  has  only  recently  .;|[>eendevelbped  by  the  Beekerr 


'  :    .;:;.  M.'lOHINE  Wr.ll   tMnil  CHAN»,li  CEVKS  AXOOOS*;  I'l'tLEYS  " 
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iirainard  Company,  The  gear  combinations  in  the  feed  box 
l)ermit  of  20  changes  of  feeding  speed  for  each  spindle  speed, 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  easiness  of  changing,  enables  this  ma- 
chine to  meet  every  possible  demand  for  universal  milling 
work. 

.  A  noticeable  feature  of  this  motor  application  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  wiring.  The  main  switch  and  starting  box  are 
safely  mounted  upon  the  rear  of;  the  Volumn  out  of  the  way 
of  harm  and  j'et  within  easy  reach  at  all  times.  The  wires  are 
carried  down  to  the  motor  in  an  iron  pii>e  conduit  for  safe- 
guard^HUiis  is  a  point  top  oCtep  oyerlooked.     Tl\ia  arrange- 
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ment  merits  careful  consideration  for  the  many  commendable 
features. 

The  motor  drive  upon  the  milling  machine  illustrated  in 
Fig.  4  is  probably  unrivalled  for  compactness  in  the  class  of 
drives  retaining  the  cone  pulleys  and  belts.  This  machine  is 
the  No.  2  universal  milling  machine,  built  by  the  Hendey  Ma- 
chine Company.,  Torrington,  Conn.,  which  is  well  known  for 
the  interesting  Norton  system  of  mounted  gearing  that  has 
been  applied  to  its  feeds  (as  described  on  page  373  of  our  Octo- 
ber issue),  as  well  as  its  many  other  labor-saving  features. 
The  motor  used  upon  this  miller  (the  No.  2),  is  a  1-h.p.  en- 
closed direct-current  motor,  built  by  the  Northern  Electrical 
Manufacturing  Company,  Madison,  Wis.  For  their  larger  size 
(the  No.  3)  miller,  the  Hendey  Company  apply  a  2-h.p.  motor 
for  driving. 

Economy  of  floor  space  is  secured  in  this  drive  by  mounting 
the  motor  on  a  substantial  bracket  fastened  directly  to  the  solid 
housings  of  the  milling  machine.  The  armature  shaft  of  the 
motor  carries  two  rawhide  pinions  of  different  diameters  mesh- 
ing into  the  two  large  gears  on  the  back  gear  shaft,  which  car- 
ries the  upper  cone  pulley.  This  gearing  is  properly  propor- 
tioned to  give  the  required  speeds  to  the  back-geared  shaft,  per- 
forming in  full  functions  of 
the  two-speed  counter-shaft 
drive. 

The  large  gears  run  freely 
on  their  shaft  and  their  inner 
surfaces  are  formed  like 
friction  pulleys,  between 
which  and  keyed  to  but  slid- 
ing on  the  shaft,  is  the  fami- 
liar type  of  friction  cluthch: 
this  is  thrust  into  connection 
with  either  gear  as  desired  by 
the  upper  shipper  rod  run- 
ning through  the  hollow  ba(  k- 
gear  shaft,  and  operated  by 
the  lever  shown  at  the  front 
of  the  bracket.  All  the  de- 
sired changes  of  speeds  are 
thus  transmitted  to  the 
spindle  of  the  milling  ma- 
chine, although  still  allowing 
the  motor  to  run  at  a  constant 
speed,  maintaining  at  all 
times  its  maximum  efficiency. 

The  upper  half  of  the  brac- 
ket carrying  the  motor  has 
a    short    vertical     movement 

in  its  base,  controlled  by  a  cam  shaft  operated  by  the  lever 
shown  under  the  starting  box.  In  order  to  shift  the  driving 
belt  from  one  step  of  the  cone  to  another  the  motor  bracket 
is  lowered  by  the  cam  shaft,  thus  relieving  the  tension  on  the 
belt,  and  after  the  belt  is  changed  it  is  quickly  tightened  by 
the  same  means,  and  the  bracket  is  locked  in  place. 

An  interesting  arrangement  of  driving  is  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
upon  a  milling  machine  of  the  horizontal  or  planer  type.  This 
tool  is  the  No.  6  slab  milling  machine,  built  by  Bement,  Miles 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  was  recently  equipped  in  this 
manner  for  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
It  is  a  large  tool,  having  a  distance  between  uprights  of  ^7% 
ins.  and  a  maximum  distance  of  the  spindle  centre  above  the 
table  of  30  ins.,  and  is  intended  for  the  heaviest  classes  of  service. 

The  drive  Is  particularly  interesting  in  that  3  motors  are 
used,  one  for  the  spindle,  one  for  the  feeds  and  the  third  for 
elevating  the  crossrail.  The  main  motor,  operating  the  spindle 
drive,  is  a  25-h.p.  direct-current  motor,  operating  at  variable- 
speeds  by  field  control;  this  motor  is  not  visible  in  the  view, 
being  located  behind  the  tool.  The  table  feed  motor  is  a  5-b.p. 
direct-current  machine,  shown  at  the  right,  behind  the  gearing 
box.  This  motor  operates  at  variable-speeds  by  field  control,  and 
also  Is  assisted  in  varying  the  speeds  by  the  gear  box  shown 


in  front  of  it;  this  permits  a  very  wide  range  of  table  feeds  to 
accommodate  all  classes  of  service.  The  crossrail  is  elevated 
and  lowered  by  a  3-h.p.  constant-speed  direct-current  motor 
located  on  the  top  of  the  uprights,  as  shown."  All  three  of  the 
motors  used  in  this  equipment  are  standard  direct-current  mo- 
tors, built  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


HOW    OLD  IS  THE    DUTCH  ENGINE? 


An  English  engine  is  24  years  old.  The  English  engine  is 
twice  as  old  as  the  Dutch  engine  was  when  the  English  engine 
was  as  old  as  the  Ehitch  engine  is  now.  How  old  is  the  Dutch 
engine?  j  :  1 


FIG.    5. — COMPLEX-DRIVE    fXJR 
MOTORS    l'X)R    SPINDLE,    TABLE 


A    BEMENT-MILES    .SLAB     MILLING     MACHINE.  WITH      SEPARATE 

FEEDS    AND    ELEVATING   CROSS  RAIL.      GENERAL  ELECTRIC    MOTORS. 

TESTS  OF  HOLLOW  STAYBOLTS. 

Among  a  number  of  records  of  tests  of  hollow  staybolts,  made 
at  the  testing  laboratories  of  McGill  University,  the  following  are 
selected  as  being  a  representative  of  the  material,  when  tested  in 
the  solid  and  hollow  form : 

M'gILL     UNIVER.SITY     TESTING     LABORATORIES,     MONTREAL.     CANADA. 

Report  of  re.sults  of  tensile  test  of  one  specimen  of  solid  .staybolt 
iron  from  the  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company,  Cu.vahoga  Falls, 
Ohio.  U.  S.  A.     For  Mr.  John  Livingstone,  Montreal.  Canada. 

SPECIMEN — SOLID. 

Dimen.sions    1   In. 

Yield  point  In  lbs.  per  sq.  In 33,790 

Ultimate  strength  in   lbs.  per  sq.   In 50.150 

Per  cent,  of  elongation  in  8  ins 29.25 

Per  cent,  of  reduction  of  area 56.44 

SPECIMEN HOLLOW,   1    IN.    X   3-16  IN. 

Dimensions  in   Incbes    1  in. 

Yield   point   in   lbs.   per  sq.    in 27,520 

Ultimate  strength  in   lbs.  per  sq.   in 48,420 

Per  rent   of  elongation    In    8    ins 32.5 

Per  cent,  of  reduction  of  area    53.7 


Mr.  R.  H.  Soule  has  opened  an  office  in  the  Astor  Court  Build- 
ing, 20  West  34th  street,  New  York.  His  friends  will  all  re- 
joice with  us  that  he  is  restored  to  health  and  ready  for  active 
work  again.  He  will  continue  his  consulting  engineering  prac- 
tice, which  he  has  not  entirely  dropped  during  his  long  illness. 
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A  NEW   DESIGN  OF   MOTOR    DRIVING  FOR  A    TRA- 
VERSE   SHAPER. 


AMERICAN     LOCOMOTIVES    IN   FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 


Cincinnati  Shapee  Company. 


The  accompanying  engraving  illustrates  a  novel  arrange- 
ment of  motor  driving  that  has  been  applied  to  an  18-Inch 
by  14-foot  double-head  traverse  shaper,  recently  built  by  the 
Cincinnati  Shaper  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  for  the  new  works  of 
the  Locomotive  and  Machine  Co.  of  Montreal,  Canada.  An 
arrangement  for  independently  driving  each  shaper  head  at 
any  point  upon  the  bed,  with  a  movable  bearing  support  for 
the  two  splined  driving  shafts,  is  used,  which  involves  interest- 
ing and  novel  features. 

Two  motors  are  used,  as  is  usual  upon  traverse  shapers  of 
this  type,  one  being  used  for  the  independent  drive  of  each 
head.  The  motors  are  the  new  Westinghouse  type-S  variable- 
speed  direct-current  motors,  operating  upon  the  ordinary  three- 
wire  system,  and  are  rated  at  a  capacity  of  3  and  6  h.p.  with 
the  two  standard  voltages  of  115  and  230  volts,  respectively. 
The  drive  is,  in  each  case,  direct  through  a  large  gearing  re- 
duction to  the  splined  driving  shaft  at  the  rear  of  the  bed, 
from  which  shaft  the  drive  for  the  traversing  shaper  head  is 
taken.  In  addition  to  the  variations 
of  speed  furnished  by  the  motor 
speed-control  system,  another  run 
of  speeds  is  provided  for  by  the 
usual  back  gear  attachment,  which 
is  located,  as  shown,  alongside  of 
the  large  gear  wheel  upon  the  end 
of  the  splined  shaft. 

There  are  two  of  the  splined  driv- 
ing shafts,  one  for  each  shaper 
head  and  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  bed — this  being  to 
permit  the  heads  to  operate  at  any 
point  along  the  length  of  the  bed. 
A  stationary  middle  bearing  for  the 
two  driving  shafts  was,  of  course, 
prohibited,  but  a  bearing  was  found 
necessary  at  the  middle  on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  shafts.  This 
was  provided  for  by  a  movable 
rest-bearing  at  the  middle,  as 
shown,  which  permits  either  saddle 
to  pass  it  in  either  direction  when 
traversing  past  the  middle.  The 
operation  of  this  mechanism  is 
evident   from    the    illustration — as 

the  saddle  passes  the  middle  it  depresses,  by  means  of  a 
roller,  a  frame  carrying  the  rest-bearing  for  the  two  shafts 
several  inches  so  as  to  permit  the  saddle  to  pass.  This  frame 
is  ordinarily  held  up  to  provide  bearing  for  the  shafts  by  the 
counterweight  shown  behind  the  motor. 

This  tool  is,  in  other  respects,  the  standard  traverse  shaper 
of  the  Cincinnati  Shaper  Co.,  with  independent  feeds  for  each 
head  operating  with  the  saddle  at  any  point  upon  the  bed. 
Each  saddle  has  a  travel  of  118  inches,  giving  a  maximum 
distance  between  tools  of  144  inches,  and  a  minimum  distance 
of  26  inches.     The  weight  of  the  tool  complete  is  14,000  lbs. 


That  much  of  the  criticism  of  American  locomotives  in  for- 
eign countries  has  been  ill  considered  and  unfair  has  been 
apparent  to  those  who  are  in  position  to  know  the  facts.  In 
the  matter  of  repairs  a  report  now  comes  to  us  through  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Trevithick  in  a  discussion  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (England),  which  is  gratifying. 
In  his  discussion  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb's  paper  on  locomotive 
firebox  stays  Mr.  Trevithick  presented  the  following  tabulated 
statement: 

,  ;•   ^;    -•.  Total 

■'  Mileage  Average 

Date  to  End  of  Total  Mileage 

of  Con-  March.  Stays  Stays 

No.       Maker.                        stniction.  1902.  Replaced.  Replaced. 

Goods. 

20     Baldwin     .,..»       1898  2.068.143  'l  2,068.145 

10      Neilson    ......v....      1898  789,599  201  3,928 

15     Franco- Beige    .....        1898  1.311,189  1,849  709 

15      Marciuelle      ...1898-99  1,088.603  2.343  464 

10     La   Meuse    1899  625.380  3,111  201 

10     Haine   St.   Pierre....        1899  611.416  3,405  179 

12     Neilson     1899*         4.185.842  2.831  1,482 

52     France-Beige     1890-95        14.074,623  4,592  3,065 

•(This   solitary   stay   had   to   be   replaced   on    account   of   defective 
thread  in  the  plate,  not  for  any  defect  in  itself.) 

The  boiler-pressure  in  the  instances  selected,  with  the  excep- 


IMMENSE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 


That  the  Harriman  system  has  spent  large  sums  of  money 
in  betterments  is  well  known,  but  the  following  paragraph 
taken  from  a  published  interview  with  Mr.  J,  C.  Stubbs,  traffic 
director  of  the  system  is  surprising.    Mr.  Stubbs  said: 

"The  aggregate  expenditures  of  all  the  companies — more 
than  $400,000,000 — will  be  greatly  increased  by  appropriations 
for  work  now  under  way,  and  is  more  than  the  total  estimated 
expenditures  for  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  More 
than  $104,000,000  has  been  spent  within  the  last  three  years 
upon  betterments,  line  changes  and  equipment  for  the  aggregate 
Harriman  railroad  system." 


INTEKESTIXG    ARRANGEMENT  OF   ELECTRICAL   DBIVINU    Full    \    l>OL  BLE-llEAU    TR.\VEB.SE    SUAPEB. — 

CINCINNATI    SHAPER   COMPANY. 

tion  of  the  twenty  Baldwin  engines,  was  140  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  The  Baldwin  engines  were  worked  at  160  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Of  these  engines,  the  sixty-four  passenger  and  sixty 
of  the  goods  engines  were  of  English  type  and  design,  though 
constructed  by  different  manufacturers  ( twenty-two  .  being 
built  by  Neilson,  sixty-seven  by  Franco-Beige,  and  thirty-five  by 
three  other  Belgian  firms),  the  remaining  twenty  were  Ameri- 
can engines  constructed  by  the  Baldwin  Co.  to  their  own  de- 
sign. The  passenger  engines,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  judge 
were  identical  in  design,  but  their  boilers  were  also  identical 
with  those  of  the  passenger  engines,  while  forty-five  goods 
engines  were  identical  one  with  the  other,  and  their  boilers 
were  also  identical  with  those  of  the  passenger  and  the  fifteen 
goods  engines,  with  the  exception  that  the  outside  firebox  shell 
was  raised  above  the  boiler  barrel.  The  American  boilers 
differed  from  the  rest,  especially  as  regarded  the  metal  used, 
the  plates  and  stays  being  made  of  mild  steel  in  lieu  of  copper. 
The  passenger  engines  and  fifty  of  the  goods  engines  had  been 
stationed  at  the  same  depot  (Boulac,  Cairo),  and  had  been  used 
respectively  on  similar  work.  Of  the  remaining  goods  engines, 
ten  had  been  stabled  at  Cabbary,  Alexandria,  and  twenty 
(Americans)  at  Tantah.  As  would  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
table,  the  American  engines  had  totalled  2,058,145  miles  with 
one  replaced  stay,  while  the  remaining  goods  engines  had 
totalled  4,426,187  miles  with  10,909  stays  replaced,  or  one  stay 
per  405  miles;  the  passenger  engines  had  totalled  18,200,405 
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menf  nirrits  rarcfulconslderatiou  for  the  inauy  touimeadable 
.!■.';;■•;       features.  "' ■.  ,..•-.:. ''J:  :.„;-''•■  ''.-■'V:  '/.  '-"■' 

V  ;':  The   motor  drive  upou   the   uiilliug   macliiue   illustrated    in 

Fiji.  4  is  ]»roiialily  unrivalled  tor  couipaetiiess  iu  the  class  of 
drives  retaining  the  rone  i)ulleys  and  belts.  This  mathine  is 
the  No.  2  universal  milling  niaelune,  Inuli  liy  the  ilendey  .\la- 
•  Thine  Company.,  Torrington.  Conn.,  vvhiih  is  well  known  for 
•..■:•■'  the  interesting  Norton  system  of  mounted  gearing  that  has 
been  applied  to  its  feeds  (as  desrriheil  on  page  'M:i  of  our  Octo- 
ber issue),  as  well  as  its  many  other  labor-saving  features. 
The  motor  used  upon  this  miller  (the  No.  lit,  is  a  1-h.p.  en- 
( Insed  direct  current  motor,  liuiit  by  th*-  Northern  F']!ecfricai 
Manufat  turin.u  Company.  .Maidison,  Wis.  For  ilitii'  larger  size 
tthe  No.  ot  militr,  the  Hendry  Company  api)ly  a  '2\\.\).  motor 
for  driving.      „;     ;^    ..:.,:     .:.; 

Keonomy  of  floor  .space  Is  serurwl  In  thl.s  drive  by  monnrinji? 
Ihe  motor  on  a  substantial  bracket  fastened  directly  to  ilie  solid 
housings  of  the  milling  ma<hine.  The  armature  shaft  of  the 
motor  carries  two  rawhide  pinions  of  different  diameters  mesh- 
ing into  the  two  large  gears  on  the  back  g«'ar  shaft,  which  car- 
ries the  upper  cone  pulley.  This  gearing  is  iMojicrly  propor- 
tioned to  «iv»'  the  reipijrcd  speeds  to  the  back  geared  shaft,  peiv 
forming  in  full  functions  of  < 
•..'   \.  'the     two-Speed      coiinter-shaft.      '•  • 

;  • ,-.  drl«j?,:..,  '■■.;•!.■  ,v\';;-V-. ■■•••': j^^y  ■•'./;' 
'.;■.•:    The  lafrge  gears  run   freely 
■'      .  on  their  shaft  aixl  their  inner 
surfaces     are      foriueil     like 
■;..    .friction        pulleys.        Iwtwcen 
which   and   Keyed   to  but   slid- 
ing on  the  shaft,  is  the  fanii- 
'••;  ;liar  tyi)e  of  frlotion duthch. 
this  is  thrust  into  c«)nneciicn 
with  eifhi'r  gear  as  desireii  by 
,  the    upper    shipper    rod    run 

;S;:.;  v'-^. '  .ning  through  the  hollow  back 
4'i     '.pear   shaft,   and   operated    b' 
the    lev(  r   slu>wn   at    the    from 
of    the    bratkei.      All    (he    ile 
sired    chanses    of    spf>e<ls    are 
thus      transmitted      to      t  h 
spindle    of    the     milling     niM- 
chine,  although  still  allowing 
the  motor  to  run  at  a  cons(u!it 
:;-.^(,-..  speed,      maintaining      at      all' 
\         times  its  maximum  efTiciency. 
"■      The  U|)per  half  of  the  brac- 
ket   carrying    the    motor    haH' 
a     short     vertical     nK)ven)ent    J:  vj    .^>:  .-^x:;/;.  ...;:,•  'j      ■':',:';'[ 
in   its  base,  controlled   Iiy   a  cam  shaft  operated  by  the  lever 
shown   under  the  starting  box.     In  order  to  shift   the  driving 
belt  from  oiu    step  of  the  «-one  to  another  the  motor  bra<*ket 
is  lowered  by  the  cam  shaft,  thus  relieving  the  tension  on  the 
belt,  aixl  after  the  belt   is  changed  it    is  tpiickly  tightened  by 
the  same   means,   airti   the. bracket    is   locked    in   plai  e. 

An  interesting  arrangement  of  driving  Is  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
■  •  up^n  a  milling  machine  of  the  horizontal  or  i)laner  type.  This 
tool  is  the  No.  ♦>  slab  millitig  machine,  built  by  Bement.  Miles 
&  Co..  Philadelphia.  I'a.,  which  was  recently  e(piipi)ed  in  this 
manner  for  the  Alioona  sho|)s  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
It  is  a  large  tool,  having  a  distance  between  uprights  of  ST'.i 
ins.  and  a  ma.ximiim  distance  of  the  spindle  centre  above  the 
table  of  30  ins.. and  i.-;  intended  for  the  heaviest  <dasses  of  service. 
The  drive  is  particularly  interesting  In  that  3  motors  are 
used,  one  for  the  spindle,  one  for  the  food.';  and  the  third  for 
elevating  the  crossrail.  The  main  motor,  operating  the  spindle 
drive.  Is  a  25-h.p.  direct-current  motor,  operating  at  variable- 
speeds  by  field  control;  this  motor  is  not  visible  in  the  view, 
being  located  behind  the  tool.  The  table  feed  motor  is  a  r>-h.p. 
direct-current  machine,  shown  at  the  right,  behind  the  gearing 
box.  This  motor  operates  at  variable  speeds  by  field  control,  and 
also  Is  assisted  In  varying  the  speeds  by  the  gear  box  shown 


in  front  of  it;  this  permits  a  very  wide  range  ol  table  feeds  to 
accfunmodate  all  classes  of  service.  The  crossrail  is  elevated 
and  lowered  by  a  oh. p.  constant-speed  direct-current  motor 
located  on  the  top  of  the  uprights,  as  shown.  All  three  of  the 
motors  used  in  this  ecpiipment  are  standard  direct-current  mo- 
lois.  bnill  l».v  the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. . 


HOW    OLD  IS  THE    DUTCH  ENGINE? 


■  An  English  engine  is  24  years  old.  The  English  engine  Is 
twic-e  as  oM  as  the  Dutch  engine  was  when  the  English  engine 
was  as  oM  as  the  Dutch  engine  is  now.     How  old  is  the  Dutch 

engine?  '■■..,J'  .■;:■■'.■•'■.«>'"•■    ;.^>''-:.-v' ■;■';.:■>■■■•; ..•v^,:.■^■.^• ;; 


*W:   5.^<t>.MPt»nSM»lUVK    «»R    A    RfeMKNT-MII.KS    SI. At!      MIM.IXc;      MACIIINK.  WITH      SKI'AKATK 

MUT«»KS    KOU    .SPJXni.K.    T.\BI,K    JlCtUW*.   AND    FJ.KVATtNO   «  l{OSS   PAIL.      <.K.\Klt\l.   KJ.KCTUU      \|01<*KS. 


TESTS  OF  HOLLOV  STAYBOLTS. 


.VtiH'ii^  :i  niiiidier  of  records  of  tests  of  hollow  st:iybo!ts,  made  .•, 
ill  the  tc'viiii-  lubciiiitories  of  Metlill  TIniversily.  the  follnwing  are"-.« 
.■iili'cied  as  being  a  represeiitalive  of  the  material,  when  tested  in  v 
the  scdicl  and  hollow  form:  '  .*. 

mCii.I.     tMVKHSITY     TKSTINci     I.AItoKA TOUIKS,      MONTKKAI,.     CAA'ADA.  •', 

IJeport  of  re.«.iills  of  tensile  lest  of  one  siieciiiien  of  .scdicl  sta.vbolt 
iron    ffoiii    the    F.ills    Ijollciw    Sl;i.\bcilt    Ccunpaiix .    ( 'iiv-tliou,!    Falls,    - 
Ohio.  r.   S.   .\.      For   .Mr.  .loliii   Livingslojie,  .Moiii  ic-,il.  t'aiiacla.      ;    ,:  -'• 

^         ^  .     Sl'KCIMK.N-    ROI.ll). 

/^inicn.-^loiis-  '.  .-.  ■. . ,.;,...... ...,....,..,  ;■.' 

Vic'lcl   point    in   lbs.   per  sq.   in ,,i..i^.^., 

tnnjjtli  in   lbs.  |M;r  sq.   in. . , ,.  ..,»;1 . . . 


I'ltiniutc 

Per  cent,  of  cjtiinpatimi  in  *<  ins. .  ..-.^^  ....■•  ».^.  .■..,;.....  ...-■ 

IN-r  cent,  cif  rc'clni'ticin  of  nrca.  .,...",'■•»■••.•.'•  i.»  •• '•.v-^- '•'•'• 

.SPKCIME.V — llOIJ^OW,  i   VS.  X  3-lC  IN'. 

I  )iineiisions    in    Inches    .,.........■..;....,..;.., 

Yield    point    in    lb.-",    per   sq.    in.  ...... .vV,i,>  >:!>••  ».•• -^  •  • 

lit  itiKitr  strt'iiKtli   in    lbs.  per  scj.   In.i  ,.,ij.,.V^..i  .,■•....>•.. . 

Vcr  cent   of  donKation    in    S    insl.  j.  .v^.y .'.'., -v..-.  ■•"....  w  ..•".%  ;> 

Per  c-pnt.  of  reduction   of  area   ..»,..<;  ^.i  ..it .' '.•.'.•.■;  ,'i  I.. .,'. 


... ..  1  In. 
;.•. .  .33,7»0 

..". .  .50.150 
; ; . . .  29.26 
.. ...   56.44 


.27.520 

.48.420 

82.5 


Mr.  R.  H.  Soule  has  opened  an  office  In  the  Astor  Court  Build- 
ing, 20  West  34th  street.  New  York.  His  friends  will  all  re- 
joice with  us  that  he  is  restorecl  to  health  and  ready  for  active 
work  again.  He  will  continue  his  consulting  engineering  prac- 
tice, which  he  has  not  entirely  dropped  during  his  long  illness. 
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A  NEW    DESIGN   OF   MOTOR    DRIVING  FOR  A     TRA- 
..   VERSE    SHAPER.  .. ...  .     .    . 


AMERICAN     LOCOMOTIVES    IN   FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 


ClXCINXATi  SUAPF.R  0)MI'.\XY. 


The  at(onipanyiiig  engravins  illiistrat<'S  a  novel  arrange- 
ment of  motor  driving  that  has  been  applied  to  an  18-inch 
by  14-foot  double-head  traverse  shaper,  recently  built  by  the 
Cincinnati  Shaper  Co...  Cincinnati,  O.,  for  the  new  works  of 
the  Lo<oniotive  and  Maciiine  Co.  of  Montreal,  Canada.  An 
arranj<enipnt  for  independently  driving  each  shaper  head  at 
any  point  upon  the  bed,  with  a  movable  bearing  support  for 

■■■  llift  two  splined  driving  shafts,  is  used,  which  involves  interest- 

*.  Jug  and  novel  features. 

;?■       Two  motors  are  used,  as  is  usual  upon  traverse  shapers  of 
^this  type,  one  being  used   for  the  independent  drive  of  eacli 

.head.  The  motors  are  the  new  Westinghouse  type-S  variable- 
speed  dirett-<urrcnt  motors.  oi)crating  upon  the  ordinary  throe- 
wire  system,  and  arc  rated  at  a  capacity  of  3  and  C  h.p.  with 
the  two  standard  voltages  of  11. ">  and  230  volts,  respectively; 
The  drive  is,  in  each  case,  direct  through  a  large  gearing  re- 
duction to  the  splined  driving  shaft  at  the  rear  of  the  bed, 
from  which  shaft  the  «lrive  for  the  traversing  shapei:  head  is 
taken.  In  addition  to  the  variations  7";^^.'^  ••7.:.'  •,  i^; 
of  speed  furnished  by  the  motor 
speed-control  system,  another  run 
of  speeds  is  provided  for  by  the 
usual  back  gear  attachment,  which 

;■•   is   located,   as   shown,   alongside  of" 

,.•  the  large  gear  wheel  upon  the  en«i 
of  the  splined  shaft. 

There  are  two  of  Uie  splined  driv 

-  ing  shafts,  one  for  each  shapei 
head  and  extending  the  entiic 
length    of    the    bed — this    being    to 

/: permit  the  heads  to  operate  at  any 

-".point  along  the  length  of  the  bed. 
A  stationary  niiiiiile  bearing  for  the 
two  driving  shafts  was,  of  course 
prohibited,  but  a  bearing  was  found 
ue«'essary  at  the  middle  on  account 
of   the   length   of  the  shafts.     This 

.i.was    provided    lor    by    a    movable 

.;-,  rest-bearing     at     the      middle,      as 

Vshown,  which  permits  either  saddle 

'.to  pass  it  in  either  direction  when 

■■traversing  past  the  middle.  The 
operation     of    this    mechanism     is 

evident  ifrom  the  illustration-^as/.'  Vc  .■;.;'  :'^:-n.^-5  "i*: -■ 
the  saddle  passes  the  middle  ii  depresses,  by  means  of  a 
roller,  a  frame  carrying  the  rest  bearing  for  the  two  shafts 

;  -several  inches  so  as  to  permit  the  saddle  to  pass.  This  frame 
is  ordinarily  held  up  to  provide  bearing  for  the  shafts  by  the 
counterweight  shown  behind  the  motor. 

This  tool  is,  in  other  respects,  the  standard  traverse  shaper 

of  the  Cincinnati  Shaper  Co.,  with  independent  feeds  for  each 

.>head  operating  with   the  saddle  at   any   point  upon  the  bed. 

"Each  saddle  has  a  travel  of  118  inches,  giving  a  maximum 

/.distance  between  tools  of  144  inches,  and  a  raiuimtim  distance 

:;of  2G  inches.    The  weight  of  the  tool  complete  is  14,UuO  lbs. 


That  much  of  tlie  criliiism  of  American  locomotives  In  for^  -" 
eign  countries  has  been   ill  considered  and   unfair  has  been 
apparent  to  those  who  are  in  position  to  know  the  facts.     Id 
the  matter  of  repairs  a  report   now  lomes  to  us  through  the 
remarks  of  Mr.   1<\   H.  Trevitlii<k   in   a  discussion   before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (England  >,  which  is  gratifying^.' 
In  his  discussion   of  Mr.   P.   W.  Webb's  paper  on   Io<'omotiv<>    ; 
firebox  .stay^  .Mr.  Trevitbick  presented  the  following  tabulated;, 
siatemeni:.  ; ■  -  :  .:^ 


'..•'■  ;••/-.  :'■  '•.;■■  :'■ 

-  ■-.  ■■  "'"■  ' .    ■  ■ 

'.-Total    . 

.■  •■  ■.•  .-  .i'  '  ,'-■"•; 

•.  &i  ilea  go 

::  A*«rii86--  ;- 

-'■  --  ■-•-.■    "■  ■•'■  .•-.^  •■■■■. 

l>alc' 

tp  End  of 

Tot.-«l 

liaeag*.      :: 

*  *-;  > 

•■  ■■•  ■    .."-.-■■■  ■  ■ .:     :■ 

ot  Oon- 

March, 

-_Stay*; 

Stays 

K«fc 

-  }i9kl^t,y'-j.:i  ■ ..  .. 

■  V  struction. 

HM«;  ; 

:  fteptar^. 

Replaced.      .- 

- 

•  '■  .-•-     1^-    .  ."  ■  .     ;,..-. 

Uoodi^. 

-■;■'.      :   "■.■  ■■■■      ': 

-- 

20 

4ialdvirHr    :,  .- .  .;»>> 

.:j       isjis 

2,008.1 4. '>. 

-';■.-  'fi:-  ... 

2.c^8.14r.     , 

W 

N"etK<on    ....;;.;■ . 

..  ..      l.S!)S 

;  7s!>.n!irv 

:,";■  ^^olv.:■ 

3.928 

1-5 

Frarii  o-Bclge  -  ..  . 

v.      '    IWiX 

1..^11.1S9 

1.8*9:     V 

,■  =  ■ia»-/.'% 

IT, 

.Man!  mile      ..;.. 

.  .i.sjm-Hif 

■ -.'IrOSh.tiiti 

.2.;^43  :-? 

,>.-:;'•«♦..-.> 

H.» 

La    M<Ml^-e    ..;.-.",, 

,  .       .    1K5»!V 

V     '<;2."«,:'.«<" 

^.UV  V' 

\:  .:    ■■'»t:r■ 

I',' . 

Hahic   At.  Vif^ti":! 

.  ;,          iHiHt 

\t;il.4iu 

•   :4.4a»:V  ,.; 

■^■■.■:^■•■tn^■\^. 

-. ,  -.     -  ■ .     ;.■  ■■  -•■■  ■:•■ 

Pas.-«X>KtT. 

■;    ■                 -'  ■,-^-    I 

'\,-':'                              ,          : 

J2 

X*Uson-^-::...V. 

.';     .  J, sun 

■l.ts5.R42^^ 

■    fiifiiM.:  ; 

1.4«2 

52 

Fi-»nHviJclpf?  >. . . 

.  .lS!»t.;t»5 

l.*;tiT-l.<>23: 

4,35*2 

3.065 

"ftl'hiH   solitary   stay    luid   1<»^^h^^^  <>ii    account    of   defective  J 

thrt'.-rrt  in  tlv' pl:il<'.  'npt  for  jiii.v  <li  fi'ct  in  itsilf  > 

The  Ijoiler-pressure  in  the  instances  selected,  with  the  except; 


IMMENSE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 


That  the  Harriman  system  has  spent  large  sums  of  money 
in  betterments  is  well  known,  btit  the  following  paragraph 
taken  from  a  published  interview  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  traffic 
director  of  the  system  is  surprising.     Mr.  Stubbs  said: 

"The  aggregate  expenditures  of  all  the  companies — more 
than  $400,000,000— will  be  greatly  increased  by  appropriations 
for  work  now  under  way,  and  is  more  than  the  total  estimated 
expenditures  for  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  More 
than  1104,000,000  has  been  spent  within  the  last  three  years 
■tipon  betterments,  line  changes  and  equipment  for  the  aggregate 
Harriman  railroad  system."    .  .     ..  _ 


.:■,'    ■•  '  ^--^^/..J -.-.^^ /..  \'-\V;' :."-'.'^<^i^?3i,NATi'.e;HAPKU  CoUvASii^:)^.  r---:.^'^/--  ■.  -■ '^V-'o-.  ■•', 

tioii  of  the  twenty  naldwin  engines,  \vas  l4fl  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  The  Baldwin  engines  were  worked  at  KJo  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Of  these  engines,-,  the  sixty-four  passenger  and  sixty 
of  the  gooils  engines  were  of  English  type  and  design,  though 
constructed  by  different  nianufacturers  (twenty-two  being 
built  by  Xcilsbn.  sixty-seven  by  Framo-lielgo.  and  thirty-five  by 
three  other  Belgian  firms),  the  remaining  twenty  were  Ameri-- 
caa  engines  constnicted  by,  the" ftald win  Co.  to  their  own  de- 
sign. The  passenger  engines,  so  far  as. the  eye  vould  judge 
were  identical  in  design,  but  their  boilers  were  also  identical 
with  those  of  the  passenger  engines,  while  forty-five  goods 
engines  were  identical  one  with  the  other,  and  their  boilers 
were  also  identical  with  those  of  the  passenger  and  the  fifteen 
goods  engines,  with  the  ext-eption  that  the  outside  firebox  shell 
vc-as  raised  above  the  boiler  barrel.  The  American  boilers 
differed  from  the  rest,  especially  as  regarded  the  metal  used,.-; 
the  plates  and  stays  being  made  of  mild  steel  in  lieu  of  copper," 
The  passenger  engines  and  fifty  of  the  goods  engines  had  been 
stationed  at  the  same  dcin^i  (.lioulac,  Cairo >,  and  ha<l  been  used 
respectively  on  similar  work.  Of  the  remaining  goods  engines, 
ten  had  been  stabled  at  Cabfeary,  Alexandria,  and  twentjr, 
(Americans)  at  Tantah.  As  wotild  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
table,  the  American  engines  had  totalled  2.0.jS.i4o  miles  with 
one  replaced  stay,  w'hile  the  remaining  goods  engines  had 
totalled  4,420,187  miles  with  10,909  stays  replaxed,  or  one  stay 
per  405  miles;   the  passenger  engines  had  totalled  18,200,4o5 
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miles  with  7,423  stays  replaced,  or  one  stay  for  2,459  miles. 
A  study  of  these  records  brought  to  light  facts  which  merited 
the  highest  consideration,  in  order  to  find  satisfactory  reasons 
for  results  so  widely  different  between  the  British  and  the 
American  boiler,  each  typical  in  design  and  manufacture  of 
the  country  of  its  origin.  Very  varied  results  in  boilers  con- 
structed to  the  same  drawings,  conditions  and  inspection,  but 
by  different  manufacturers,  had  also  been  experienced.  The 
excellent  result  of  the  Baldwin  boiler  must,  he  thought,  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  only  one  metal  was  used  in  con- 
structing its  various  parts;  the  coefficient  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction was  obviated.  Such  remarkable  results  would,  he 
thought,  be  a  surprise  to  many,  and  would  lead  engineers  to 
consider  seriously  the  advisability  of  the  use  of  one  metal 
only  in  the  construction  of  boilers.  The  cause  of  so  varied  a 
life  of  firebox  stays  in  boilers  in  similar  design,  construction 
and  inspection,  and  which  apparently  had  been  worked  and 
attended  to  under  similar  conditions,  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  quality  of  the  metal  used.  He  could  not  account  for  it 
any  other  way. 


THE  "FRONT  END"   QUESTION    BEFORE   THE  TRAV- 
ELING    ENGINEERS. 


AN    IMPROVED    HEAVY-DUTY    PLANERJ  FOR    RAIL 

ROAD    WORK. 


In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  locomotive  draft  appli- 
ances before  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  at  its  recent 
convention  in  Chicago,  the  usual  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  arrangement  was  exhibited.  Those  who  have  followed  the 
record  of  recent  investigation  of  this  subject  in  this  journal 
are  not  surprised  by  the  conclusion  reached  by  this  association 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  advisable  at  this  time  to  attempt  to 
make  definite  and  positive  recommendations.  The  traveling 
engineer  is  in  closest  touch  with  the  difficulties  connected  with 
this  problem,  and  the  action  of  the  association  is  commendable 
and  pleasing  to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  throw  light  on 
the  proper  way  to  overcome  the  difficulties.  The  association 
passed  the  following  resolution,  and  this  expression  of  a  de- 
sire to  assist  in  the  work  gives  promise  of  valuable  co-oper- 
ation: 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association, 
recommended  no  special  or  definite  front-end  arrangement  at 
this  time,  but  do  recommend  that  the  facts  developed  by  the 


Cincinnati  Planer  Company 


The  planer  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  engraving  is  the 
Improved  48-iu.  planer  that  was  recently  placed  upon  the 
market  to  meet  the  demand  from  the  railroad  shops  for  a 
tool  capable  of  withstanding  the  extremely  heavy  service  im- 
posed by  the  heavy  character  of  the  work  done  there,  as  well 
as  the  use  of  the  new  high-speed  tool  steels.  This  tool  has 
much  to  commend  it  for  railroad  shop  work,  and  is  meeting 
with  approval  for  switch  and  frog  work,  as  well. as  for  general 
machining. 

The  bed  of  this  tool  is  made  unusually  deep,  tied  together 
at  short  intervals  by  extra  heavy  girths,  and  is  bored  to  re- 
ceive the  bushings  for  the  various 
bearings.  All  the  gearing  and  the 
rack  are  made  of  steel  and  are 
placed  on  the  inside  of  the  bed,  so 
as  to  be  thoroughly  protected  by 
the  special  covers  from  cuttings  or 
dirt  falling  into  same.  The  table 
is  extra  heavy,  and  is  braced 
throughout  by  heavy  ribs.  Long 
steel  gibs  on  each  side  prevent  the 
table  from  lifting  when  extra  heavy 
ruts  are  taken. 

The   rail    is   very   deep,   and   has 
an      extra      deep     box      brace      on 

the  back  to  give  additional  stiffness.  The  saddle  has  almost 
double  the  usual  length  of  bearing  on  the  rail,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  illustration.  The  overhanging  ledge  on  the  back  of  the 
saddle  is  cast  solid,  and  wear  is  taken  up  by  the  gib  on  the  top 
and  back,  thus  preventing  the  spring  that  might  occur  if  this 
rear  clamp  were  bolted  on.  The  saddles  are  made  right  and 
left,  so  that  the  heads  can  be  brought  very  close  together.  The 
pulleys  are  made  extra  wide  to  transmit  additional  power  and 
also  prevent  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  belts  unusually  tight 
to  perform  their  work. 

In  addition  to  these  special  features,  this  tool  has  all  of  the 
prominent  features  of  the  planers  made  by  this  concern,  such 
as  the  micrometer  adjustment  on  the  down  feed  screw,  and  the 
dirt-proof  table,  which  prevents  cuttings  or  dirt  getting  into 
the  ways,  yet  allowing  all  holes  to  be  drilled  clear  through  the 
table.  A  safety  locking  device  is  also  provided,  which  pre- 
vents the  table  from  starting  except  at  the  will  of  the  operator, 
and  a  combination  friction  feed  mechanism  which  insures  a 
steady  feed  at  all  times. 
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Master  Mechanics'  Association  and  by  Professor  Goss,  of  Pur- 
due University,  be  made  our  basis  for  future  work  and  re- 
search; and  further,  we  believe  the  greater  part  of  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  service  are  due  more  to  lack  of  system 
in  keeping  the  appliances  adjusted  so  as  to  give  the  best 
results  than  to  the  mechanism  itself." 


A  Swiss  engineer,  Mr.  Thorman,  has  made  a  report  upon  the 
advisibility  of  equipping  all  of  the  railway  lines  of  that 
country  for  electric  traction.  The  increased  cost  of  coal,  during 
the  past  few  years  and  availability  of  water  power  render  this 
idea  attractive. 


To  know  what  investments  will  pay  and  what  will  not  in 
the  matter  of  supplying  facilities  for  rapid  work  at  outlying 
or  relatively  small  shops  is  sometimes  a  difficult  question, 
and  an  important  one.  If  shops  are  too  small  to  Justify  the 
expense  of  traveling  cranes  the  tendency  is  to  get  along  with 
poor  facilities,  or  none  at  all,  for  handling  driving  wheels.  In 
our  next  issue  will  be  shown  a  well  designed  drop  pit  which 
is  now  in  use  at  the  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  shops  of  the  Burlington 
&  Missouri  River  Railroad.  It  illustrates  a  simple  and  rela- 
tively inexpensive  method  of  handling  this  important  work. 
This  sort  of  equipment  must  necessarily  bring  good  returns 
on  the  investment,  particularly,  as  in  this  vcase,  when  the 
drop  pit  is  so  conveniently  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
machine  work  on  wheels.  It  is  fully  as  necessary  to  plan  for 
convenience  in  small  plants  as  in  large  ones,  and  in  this  case 
we  have  an  example  which  might  with  advantage  be  applied 
to  many  old  shops  which  are  now  seriously  inconvenienced  b7 
lack  of  facilities  of  this  character. 
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A    REMARKABLE    LOCOMOTIVE    BOILER   EXPLOSION. 


In  this  interesting  explosion  every  staybolt  pulled  through 
the  crown  sheet  and  not  a  single  broken  bolt  was  found.  The 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  road  on  which  the  acci- 
dent occurred  described  it  as  follows: 

"This  engine,  which  was  one  of  our  wide  firebox  consolida- 
tion engines,  had  recently  received  a  new  firebox  and  had  been 
running  about  a  month.  The  engineer  in  charge  was  under 
tne  influence  of  liquor  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  and,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  he  received  no  injury  whatever.  The 
escaping  steam  blew  the  fire  out  of  the  firebox  door  and  the 
steam  and  fire  burned  the  fireman  quite  badly.  The  nine  rows 
of  staybolts  in  the  crown  sheet  were  screwed  through  the 
sheet  and  a  nut  with  a  copper  washer  between  the  nut  and 
the  sheet  on  the  fire  side.  The  sheet  was  so  hot  that  the  nuts 
were  stripped  off  the  bolts  and  the  bolts  pulled  through  the 
sheets.  There  was  not  a  single  bolt  broken  in  the  explosion, 
nor  was  there  a  broken  bolt  to  be  found  in  the  firebox  any- 
where. The  sheet  made  a  reverse  curve  before  it  separated 
after  having  been  stripped  off  the  bolts,  and  both  edges  of  the 
sheets  were  drawn  down  to  a  knife  blade  edge,  showing  how 
hot  the  sheet  must  have  been  and  the  tenacity  of  the  metal. 
The  outer  shell  of  the  firebox  on  the  engineer's  side  was  bulged 
at  least  4  ins.  at  the  center,  and  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole 
explosion,  in  my  mind,  was  the  fact  that  directly  over  the 
crown  of  the  firebox  the  outer  shell  was  lapped.     When  these 
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engines  were  built  it  was  necessary  to  use  two  sheets  in  form- 
ing the  shell  over  the  firebox;  notwithstanding  the  single 
sheet  was  bulged  on  the  right  hand,  or  engineer's  side,  at  least 
4  ins.  in  the  center,  this  double  thickness  was  pulled  down  the 
center  so  that  it  was  depressed  at  least  4  ins.  This  was  the 
interesting  part  of  the  explosion,  which  I  hoped  could  be  shown 
on  a  photograph,  but  we  could  not  make  it  show  as  it  actually 
appeared." 


ECONOMIZERS  IN  POWER  STATIONS. 


Mr.  Edwin  B.  Katte  in  a  paper  read  last  mouth  before  the 
New  York  Railroad  Club,  presented  the  subject  of  economizers 
in  a  new  way.  He  selected  conditions  representing  an  extreme 
case  which  was  not  favorable  to  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  but 
which  represented  actual  conditions  of  a  large  power  station 
having  1!^,200  boiler  horse-power  with  a  small  average  load,  and 
from  his  assumptions  showed  that,  considered  as  an  invest- 
ment, a  gain  of  only  |200  per  year  would  be  had  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  apparatus.  In  summing  up  the  conclusions  of  his 
discussion,  the  author  stated  the  advantages  to  be  had  from 
economizers  in  this  case  to  consist  of  a  small  saving  in  operat- 
ing expense,  less  wear  and  tear  on  boileis,  due  to  higher  feed- 
water  temperature;  a  large  storage  of  hot  water  to  care  for  a 
sudden  increase  of  load  and  the  advantage  to  be  gained  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  impurities  in 
the  water  would  be  thrown  down  in  the  economizer  in  the  form 
of  soft  mud  and  upon  surfaces  which  were  not  subjected  to 
high  temperatures  and  could  be  easily  cleaned.    The  disad- 


vantages of  economizers  were  the  additional  complication  of 
the  plant  by  use  of  apparatus  which  might  get  out  of  order. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  the  paper  was  to  draw  arguments 
and  information  from  the  manufacturers  and  users  of  econo- 
mizers. As  a  result,  four  witnesses  for  the  defense  appeared 
with  carefully  considered  replies  in  the  form  of  papers.  Two 
were  by  economizer  manufacturers  and  two  by  users  of  large 
economizer  units.  At  the  end  of  the  discussion  the  matter  was 
left  in  very  much  the  same  condition  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Katte,  that  is— additional  boilers  might  as  well  be  used  in 
plants  having  relatively  small  loads  or  flat  load  curves,  but 
with  heavy  loads  and  high  peaks  the  economizer  is  beneficial 
and  ofl[ers  an  opportunity  for  a  material  saving. 

One  of  the  replies,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Blackburn,  is  an  admirable 
study  of  economizer  arrangement,  showing  three  different 
plans  for  meeting  the  conditions  stated  by  Mr.  Katte  and  pre- 
senting net  returns  of  from  4.77  to  32.9  per  cent  on  the  in- 
vestments, according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  economizer 
and  the  average  load  on  the  plant.  This  paper  is  too  long  to 
print  in  full,  and  it  cannot  be  presented  in  abstract. 

The  reply  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Tomlinson  recorded  results  of  testa 
upon  the  economizer  installation  in  the  74th  street  power 
house  of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  in  New  York,  and  presented 
figures  showing  a  net  return  of  30.5  per  cent,  on  the  initial 
outlay.    This  was  an  account  of  actual  service. 

Another  reply,  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Moulthrop,  of  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Illuminating  Company,  of  Boston,  together  with  the  au- 
thor's verbal  discussion,  indicated  that  his  company  does  not 
feel  sure  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  install  economizers 
in  their  new  plant.  The  importance  of  simplicity  of  plant  in 
cases  of  emergency  was  strongly  presented. 

Taken  as  a  whole  this  discussion  brought  out  more  valuable 
information  with  respect  to  this  apparatus  than  has  been  col- 
lected before,  although  it  did  not  decide  the  question  implied 
by  Mr.  Katte  in  his  paper.  Those  interested  should  procure 
copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  October  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Railroad  Club,  which  will  record  the  whole  matter. 


A  PLEA  FOR  LARGE  FIREBOXES. 


In  an  admirable  paper  read  last  month  before  the  Western 
Railway  Club,  Mr.  T.  S.  Reilly,  associate  editor.  Railway  and 
Engineering  Review,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  lo- 
comotive boilers  have  greatly  increased  in  size,  as  to  heating 
surface  and  grate  area,  the  proportion  of  firebox  to  total  heat- 
ing surface  had  not  been  maintained.  This  is  urged  as  an 
important  subject  for  attention  by  those  who  are  troubled  by 
firebox  leakages  and  failures.  Mr.  Reilly  presents  an  exceed- 
ingly important  suggestion  to  the  effect  that  fireboxes  should 
be  larger.  How  to  make  them  larger  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  paper.  In  1897  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  recom- 
mended that  the  firebox  heating  surface  should  be  at  least 
10  per  cent,  of  the  total  heating  surface.  With  the  increase  in 
heating  surface  and  grate  area  in  proportion  of  5  per  cent,  is 
not  now  uncommon,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  boiler 
troubles  have  increased  since  this  movement  began. 

Combustion  chambers  have  had  a  bad  name  in  the  past  On 
some  accounts  they  are  not,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  strictly 
satisfactory,  but  it  may  be  found  that  a  return  to  this  construc- 
tion will  be  necessary.  At  least  they  will  undoubtedly  give  less 
trouble  than  flue  sheets  do  now.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good 
idea  to  experiment  with  combustion  chambers  in  conical  boilers 
with  plenty  of  water  space  below  and  beside  the  combustion 
chambers?  This  may  prove  to  be  the  way  out  of  the  present 
diflaculty.  One  inch  bridges  between  tubes,  six  inches  of  space 
between  the  boiler  shell  and  the  outside  tubes,  a  conical  boiler 
and  a  combustion  chamber,  constitutes  a  combination  which  is 
well  worth  trying  in  the  present  emergency. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Musgrave,  master  car  builder  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  of  Canada,  has  resigned. 
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A  NEW  TYPE  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  LUBRICATOR. 


The  Detroit  Lubricator  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  recently 
perfected  and  placed  on  the  market  a  locomotive  lubricator  of 
new  design  for  which  many  advantages  are  claimed.  The 
manufacturers  have  endeavored  to  get  back  to  first  principles 
and  furnish  a  safe  and  efficient  device  in  a  very  simple  form. 
The  fact  that  it  has  only  about  half  as  many  parts  as  the  regu- 
lar type  of  lubricators  will  appeal  favorably  to  those  who  have 
to  look  after  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  as  glass  discs  about 
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one  inch  thick  are  used  for  the  sight  feed  feature  all  danger 
from  broken  glasses  is  entirely  removed.  As  it  has  but  very 
few  joints  the  liability  to  leakage  is  slight,  and  as  the  oil  is 
delivered  to  the  sight  feed  chamber  from  a  point  within  the 
reservoir  there  can  be  no  chilling  of  the  oil  in  cold  weather. 
This  lubricator  is  known  as  the  "Detroit  No.  20."  The  manu- 
facturers will  be  glad  to  send  descriptive  matter  to  all  inter- 
ested. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  BRILL  TRUCKS. 


At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  W.  H.  Heulings,  Jr.,  read  a  paper  on  the  "Develop- 
ment of  the  Brill  System  of  Trucks  for  Electric  Motor  Cars." 

During  the  Centennial  Exposition  several  types  of  steam 
motor  cars  were  put  in  use  on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  John  A.  Brill  saw  at  that  time  that  if  cars  were  to  be 
self-propelled  the  motors  would  require  a  framework  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  the  car  body.  The  framework  of  the  cars 
is  required  to  be  as  light  as  possible  and  would  therefore  be 
unable  to  withstand  the  vibrations  and  strainings  of  the 
motors.  Before  1887  some  cars  had  been  built  with  the  motors 
set  upon  the  front  platform  or  hung  from  the  body,  but  the 
racking  and  straining  very  quickly  shook  the  cars  to  pieces. 
The  truck  was  the  starting  point  of  the  mechanical  success  of 
electric  motor-driven  street  cars.  Mr.  Heulings  traced  the 
successive  development  of  the  Brill  system  of  truck  and  stated 
that  the  right  method  of  motor  support  was  adopted  for  the 
first  type  of  truck  and  that  this  method  of  support  is  now 
in  universal  use.  In  the  earlier  forms  of  truck  the  use  of  coil 
springs  resulted  in  a  bounding  motion  or  oscillation  of  the 
car  body.  It  was  discovered  that  this  oscillation  was  caused 
by  a  rythmic  motion  in  the  springs  produced  by  the  rail  joints, 
and  the  difficulty  was  obviated  by  introducing,  in  connection 
witn  the  coils,  slower  acting  elliptical  springs.  Later  on  the 
full  elliptical  springs  were  superseded  by  semi-eliptics,  which 
were  slower  acting.  The  correct  principle  in  all  truck  building 
is  to  have  the  frame  support  the  car  body  as  nearly  as  possible 
over  the  points  where  they  are  themselves  supported.  The 
use  of  longer  car  bodies  necessitated  pivotal  trucks,  and  the 
maximum  traction  truck,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  ordinary  size 
driving  wheels  and  a  pair  of  pony  wheels,  was  devised.  In 
this  truck  the  weight  is  eccentrically  distributed  so  that  the 
large  wheels  carry  nearly  all  of  the  load,  the  pony  wheels 
bearing  just  enough  to  enable  them  to  guide  on  the  track.  A 
large  part  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
solid  forged  side  frames,  and  the  lantern  slides  generally  re* 


ferred  to  this  part  of  the  subject.    The  completed  frame  is  a 
very  complicated  forging. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  paper  it  was  stated 
that  the  large  cars  used  in  Philadelphia  weigh  about  32,000  lbs., 
while  the  heaviest  car  manufactured  at  this  time  is  used  on 
interurban  railways,  such  as  those  of  Detroit,  and  weighs 
about  86,000  lbs.  An  interurban  car  with  36-in.  diameter 
wheels  and  solid  forged  truck  recently  made  10  miles  in  8 
minutes'  running.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Heulings 
stated  that  they  had  found  the  best  brake  shoe  to  be  one  of 
soft  gray  iron  with  a  piece  of  wrought  iron  let  into  the  face. 


THE  CORRINGTON  AIR  BRAKE. 


After  a  long  period  of  development  the  Corrington  Air 
Brake  Company  is  ready  with  its  combined  automatic  and 
straight-air  apparatus.  This  system  combines  these  two  prin- 
ciples in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  each  at  all  times  wholly 
independent  of  the  other,  so  that  while  operating  one  the  other 
may  be  brought  into  action  if  desired.  With  this  system  a  new 
consolidated  engineer's  valve  is  substituted  for  the  existing 
valve  on  the  engine,  and  no  change  whatever  is  required  in  the 
car  equipments.  The  new  valve  simply  takes  the  place  of  the 
present  engineer's  valve  or  combined  automatic  and  straight 
air  equipment  now  in  use. 

The  objects  of  this  company  are:  to  provide  continuous 
control  of  either  passenger  or  freight  trains,  to  make  easier 
and  smoother  stops  with  a  minimum  wear  and  tear  on  the 
equipment  and  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  air;  to  avoid 
the  parting  of  trains  and  place  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer 
a  combined  valve  whereby  he  may  apply  automatic  brakes  to 
the  entire  train  and  straight  air  on  the  engine,  with  the  ap- 
paratus so  arranged  as  to  permit  him  to  release  the  automatic 
brakes  on  the  train  and  retain  straight  air  on  the  engine.  In 
double  heading  the  pumps  and  reservoirs  of  both  engines  are 
available.  The  engineer  of  the  second  engine  may  release  and 
reapply  his  brakes  independently  of  the  leading  engine,  in 
case  his  tires  are  heating.  Also  the  brakes  may  be  controlled 
by  the  second  engineer,  permitting  the  engineer  of  the  lead- 
ing engine  to  release  his  brakes  in  case  of  overheating.  Fur- 
thermore, the  brakes  may  be  completely  released  on  the  first 
engine  and  on  the  train  during  the  period  of  recharging  the 
auxiliaries.  These  features  are  provided  in  the  consolidated 
valve  without  sacrificing  any  function  of  the  automatic  brakes 
and  the  triples  on  the  engine  and  tender  are  not  needed.  This 
system  will  be  described  and  illustrated  in  this  journal. 


SUIT   VON  BY  JOHN  A.  BRILL. 


In  the  suit  brought  by  John  A.  Brill  against  the  North  Jersey 
Street  Railway  Compan;^  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  I>istrict  of  New  Jersey  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  H.se 
of  trucks  built  by  the  Peckham  Motor  Truck  and  Wheel  Company, 
which,  was  claimed,  infringe  patents  owned  by  Mr.  Brill,  a  de- 
cision was  handed  down  on  August  28,  fully  sustaining  the  patents. 

The  defense  of  the  case  was  assumed  and  carried  on  throughout 
by  the  Peckham  Company  through  its  own  counsel,  Duell,  McGrath 
&  Warfield ;  Mr.  Brill  was  represented  by  Francis  Rawle,  Edmond 
Wetmore  and  Joseph  L.  Levy.  The  patents  involved  were  both 
dated  June  27,  1899,  which  patents  cover  the  system  of  spring- 
suspended  and  semi-elliptic  spring  equalizers  of  the  Brill  center- 
pivotal  trucks,  No.  27-G.  The  Peckham  trucks  in  controversy  were 
those  known  as  No.  14-B-3  and  No.  16. 

The  case  was  tried  before  Judge  Bradford,  District  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Delaware,  to  whom  it  was  e8i)ecially  assigned.  The 
argument  lasted  four  days  and  the  case  was  thoroughly  fought  out. 
The  court  fully  sustained  all  the  claims  of  both  patents  that  were 
urged  on  behalf  of  the  complainant,  and  awarded  a  perpetual  in- 
junction enjoining  the  railway  company  from  the  use  of  the  trucks 
and  directing  an  account  of  profits  to  be  taken. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Flynn  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Louisville  &  Atlantic,  with  headquarters  at  Richmond,  Ky., 
succeeding  Mr.  Louis  Wellisch,  resigned. 
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VESTINGHOUSE    STEAM    TURBINES    FOR    PENNSYL- 
VANIA   RAILROAD. 


An  order  for  three  Eteam  turbines  of  the  largest  size  has 
recently  been  placed  with  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company, 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.. 
acting  as  engineers  and  constructors  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  connection  with  the  New  York  terminal  equip- 
ment. These  machines  will  form  the  initial  installation  in 
the  new  Long  Island  power  house,  on  which  construction  is 
just  beginning,  and  which  will  serve  the  traction  in  the  tunnels 
for  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers  and  the  New  York  terminal 
at  Thirty-second  street  and  Seventh  avenue,  and  also  such 
part  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  system  as  is  in  process  of 
conversion  to  electric  traction. 

The  turbines  will  be  of  the  Westinghouse  horizontal  short 
barreled  type,  mounted  upon  a  single  bedplate,  resulting  in  a 
particularly  compact  arrangement  and  great  economy  of  floor 
space;  they  will  have  a  capacity  of  approximately  7^00  elec- 
trical horse-power  each,  and  will  drive  5,500-kw.,  3-phase,  alter- 
nating current  generators  operating  in  parallel.  Their  over- 
load capacity  will  be  over  11.000  horse-power,  and  each  turbine 
will  be  provided  with  a  by-pass  automatically  controlled  by  the 
governor  to  accommodate  abnormal  fluctuations  in  load.  This 
will  also  permit  operation  at  full  load  non-condensing. 

The  turbine  equipment  will  operate  under  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  attainment  of  high  economy,  viz:  200  lbs.  steam 
pressure  at  the  throttle,  28-in.  vacuum  and  175  degs.  F.  super- 
heat. The  generator  will  be  direct  connected  to  the  turbine 
shaft  through  a  flexible  coupling,  each  section  of  the  unit 
having  two  bearings  of  ample  proportions,  thus  avoiding  ex- 
cessive shaft  stresses.  The  3-phase  winding  will  deliver  cur- 
rent directly  to  the  distribution  system  at  11,000  volts,  no 
step-up  transformers  being  employed.  The  machines  will  be 
separately  excited  and  will  carry  full  load  continuously  at 
100  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  power  factor,  with  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature of  35  degs.  C,  or  50  per  cent,  overload  for  two  hours, 
with  an  increase  in  temperature  rise  of  slightly  over  50  per 
cent.  Each  turbo  unit  will  thus  be  capable  of  delivering  8,250 
kw.  for  reasonable  intervals  and  considerably  in  excess  of  this 
figure  during  momentary  load  fluctuations. 

The  entire  equipment  will  be  delivered  by  July,  1904,  one 
year  from  the  date  of  contract.  It  is  somewhat  signiflcant  of 
the  state  of  the  turbine  industry  that  eleven  Westinghouse 
turbines  of  approximately  the  same  size  are  under  construc- 
tion for  heavy  electric  railway  service,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association.  Procperlings 
of  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Convention.  Held  at  Saratoga. 
N.  Y.,  June,  1903.  Edited  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Taylor,  667  The  Rookery,  Chicago,  111. 

This  volume  is  uniform  with  the  publications  regularly  issued 
by  this  important  organization  and  contains  the  constitution,  list 
of  members,  established  standards  of  practice  of  the  as.sociation  and 
the  papers,  reports  and  discussions  of  the  1903  convention.  This 
volume  contains  specially  valuable  records  on  the  subject  of  elec- 
trical equipment  of  shops  in  the  report  on  this  subject,  this  being 
the  most  important  paper  of  a  large  number  of  good  ones.  This  i.s 
undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  volume  brought  out  by  this  associa- 
tion for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  association,  to  the 
railroads  and  to  the  secretary. 


Lathes,  Screw  Machines,  Boring  and  Turning  Mills.  By  Thomas 
R.  Shaw.  700  pages,  profusely  illustrated  with  425  engrav- 
ings. 8vo,  cloth.  1903.  Published  by  The  S<ientific  Pub- 
lishing Company,  No.  53  New  Bailey  street,  Manchester. 
England.     Price,  15  shillings,  net. 

This  work  Is  a  practical  treatise  of  the  design  and  construction 
of  turning  machines,  including  lathes,  automatic  screw  machines, 
boring  and  turning  mills,  and  their  accessories,  the  object  of  the 
author  having  been  to  review  in  detail  the  many  types  of  machine 
tools  in  use  in  the  metal-working  trades,  and  to  present  constructive 
details  of  the  more  important  mechanisms  and  devices  employed. 
It  wn.s  con.siderod  the  best  way  to  treat  this  .i^iibjeot  to  illustrate 
with  examples  from  actual  practice,  showing  the  different  mechan- 


isms with  surrounding  details — pictures  often  convey  what  descrip- 
tions fail  to  do.  The  variety  of  mechanisms  to  be  found  at  the 
present  time  is  endless,  but  this  volume  will  be  of  great  value  to 
the  designer  in  placing  before  him  the  best  of  the  practice  that 
has  been  settled  upon  by  experience.  A  study  of  this  work  will 
also  inform  the  buyer  of  machine  tools  what  is  considered  best 
practice,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  as  to  the  design 
of  machine  shop  tooLs..  Tlie  te.\(  a]ipearing  in  this  volume  is  taken 
from  a  series  of  articles  that  are  being  published  in  The  Mechanical 
Engineer,  of  Manchester,  England,  only  the  portion  relating  to 
turning  machines,  such  as  lathes,  boring  mills,  etc..  being  included 
in  this  book.  A  companion  volume  is  in  progress  which  will  treat 
of  planing,  slotting,  drilling,  milling  and  grinding  machines,  which 
will  be  of  equal  interest  with  this  volume.  The  above  work  is  an 
exceedingly  valuable  one  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone 
interested  in  machine  shop  operation.  It  is  the  only  work  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  brought  strictly  up-to-date,  covering  the  field 
as  it  exists  to-day. 


"Throw  Away  Your  Glue  Pot"  is  the  advice  appearing  upon  a 
neat  celluloid  paper  cutter  recently  received  from  the  Wachter 
Manufacturing  Company,  Baltimore.  Md..  which  has  been  sent  out 
in  the  interests  of  the  well-known  Army  and  Navy  liquid  glue, 
manufactured  by  this  company.  It  is  fiwther  stated  that  the  above 
glue  is  not  a  "fish"  glue,  but  a  pure  hipe  and  sinew  glue  in  liquid 
form.  The  Wachter  Company  will  bey4»l<?ased  to  send  one  of  these 
souvenirs  to  anyone  interested. 


JEri-KEY   POWEK   DRILLS   KOB  2(oCK    AND   COAL. — A    catalogue   of 

40  pages  has  been  received  ii^xa  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Columbus.  Ohio.  whicH  is  a  model  of  good  printing,  good 
engraving,  fine  paper  and  excellent  arrangement.  By  aid  of  half- 
tone and  line  engravings  the  Badger  rock  drills,  rotary  drills,  both 
electric  and  pneumatic,  hand  power  drills,  drill  trucks,  hose  reels, 
portable  pumps,  electric  hoists,  electric  locomotives  and  other 
product  of  this  company  is  described.  Each  specialty  is  presented 
with  terse  statements  of  its  advantages,  so  that  the  reader  may  at 
a  glance  a.scertain  the  results  of  the  many  years  of  experience  of 
these  manufacturers. 


LocoMOTix'E  Sanders.— The  American  Locomotive  Sander  Com- 
pany, l'hiladeli)hia,  have  issued  a  new  catalogue  of  sanders  which 
presents  the  principle.s  of  construction  and  use  of  these  devices  and 
illustrates  various  methods  of  application  as  well  as  .showing  the 
details  of  construction.  It  is  admirably  illustrated  and  is  well 
printed.  Copies  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  company  at 
Philadelphia. 


The  Cylindrical.  Electric  Blue  Printing  Machine  is  de- 
scribed in  a  30-page  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Pittsburgh  Blue  Print 
Company,  1505  Park  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A  number  of  differ- 
ent styles  of  machines  are  illustrated,  and  the  advantages  of  blue 
printing  by  electric  light  are  set  forth.  The  pamphlet  also  includes 
a  large  list  of  users  of  these  machines  and  excellent  testimonial  let- 
ters from  well-known  firms. 


Anatomy  of  Cars. — The  Derry-Collard  Company.  256  Broad- 
way, New  York,  have  issued  a  new  edition  of  three  railroad  car 
charts  with  the  parts  named.  These  present  the  "anatomy"  of  a 
freight  car,  a  passenger  and  a  hopper  gondola  car.  They  were 
originally  published  by  the  Railroad  Car  Journal  and  are  now 
printed  on  heavy  plate  paper,  and  are  suitable  for  framing.  They 
are  mailed  in  a  tube  at  25  cents  each,  or  50  cents  for  the  set  of 
three. 


"Dixon's  Index  for  Pencil  Users"  is  an  interesting  pamphlet  de- 
voted to  the  user  of  the  lead  pencil  which  has  been  Issued  by  the 
•Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  .Jersey  City,  N.  J.  In  their  feel- 
ing of  interest  in  the  consumers  of  lead  pencils  they  have  i.ssued 
this  little  treatise,  from  which  one  may  easily  select  the  pencil  best 
adapted  to  their  needs.  The  line  of  pencils  manufactured  by  the 
Dixon  Company  is  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the  wants  of  all. 


The  Forsyth  Aitomatic  Air  and  Steam  Coupler. — The  con- 
struction and  operation  of  this  device  are  illustrated  and  described 
in  a  pamphlet  just  L-sued  by  the  Forsyth  Automatic  Air  and  Steam 
Coupler  Company,  The  Rookery.  Chicago.  EKsewhere  in  this  Issue 
is  a  de.scriptive  article  on  this  subject. 


"Pumping  by  Compressed  Air"  is  the  title  of  an  inlerestint; 
pamphlet  devoted  to  this  subject  which  has  recently  been  issued  by 
the  Pneumatic  Ensineering  Company,  No.  12S  Broadway.  New- 
York.     A   number  of  the  important  installations  that  have  been 
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made  hy  fliis  company  are  wpH  illustrated  and  the  simplicity, 
economy  and  flexibility  of  their  systems  of  pumping  by  air  are 
discussed.  The  subject  is  treated  under  three  heads:  the  air  lift 
immp ;  displacement  pumps,  using  air  expansively ;  and  displace- 
ment pumps,  using  direct  pressure  of  air  without  expansion.  This 
I>jimphlet  is  instructive  and  is  well  worth  careful  reading. 


recognitions  of  the  personal  qualities  of  employers  of  labor  are  very 
impressive  because  they  are  so  rare. 


CATALfM;i-E  Xo.  36. — The  Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa.,  lirive  recently  i.ssued  n  new  2;?G-page  issue  of  their 
ueiierul  calaloguf  descriptive  of  the  many  Hues  of  machine  tools 
and  supplies  which  are  built  by  them.  This  company  ha.s  made  a 
specialty  of  huikling  machine  tools  particularly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  railroad  shop  service  and  are  meeting  with  the  large  trade 
whi<h  they  deserve  in  this  field.  They  also  build  tools  for  army, 
navy  and  general  machine  shop  equipment,  as  well  as  also  special 
tools  of  all  cla.s.ses  of  metal  working  machinery.  A  noticeable 
feature  of  this  catalogue  is  the  large  number  of  tools  Illustrated 
therein  which  have  been  equipped  for  motor  driving;  the  extent  to 
which  individual  electrical  machine  driving  has  been  developed 
cannot  be  better  shown  than  bv  reference  to  this  volume. 


A  Crocker- Wheeler  Railway  fiENEiJATO:?. — This  is  the  title 
of  a  ver.v  interesting  and  neatly  arranged  pamphlet  that  was  issued 
by  the  Crocker- Wheeler  Company.  Ampere.  N.  .T.,  for  distribution 
at  the  recent  convention  of  the  .Vmerican  Street  Railway  .X.ssocia- 
tion.  at  Saratoga,  to  set  forth  the  important  features  of  their 
standard  generators  for  electric  railway  service.  The  Crocker- 
Wheeler  people  have  made  a  specialty  of  building  generators  for 
electric  railway  power-plant  work,  and  have  develope<l  many  points 
of  advantage  in  their  standard  type  of  machine.  The  pamphlet  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  to  illustrate  and  describe  :  the  Field,  the 
-Vrmature  and  the  Brush  Rigging.  The  valuable  points  of  design 
of  each  part  are  briefly  set  forth  in  an  interesting  manner.  The 
pamphlet  is  well  illustrattnl  and  is  instructive. 


The  .Vurora  Metal  Company,  .\urora.  111.,  have  issued  a  little 
12-page  pamphlet  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  Lewis  &  Knnzer 
metallic  packing  and  packing  case  for  piston  rods  on  locomotives 
and  stationary  engines.  The  details  of  this  valuable  packing  are 
carefully  illustrated  and  described,  and  the  many  points  of  advan- 
tage are  very  convincingly  .set  forth.  Tliis  new  packing  has  many 
points  of  interest  which  merit  investig.ition,  particularly  on  account 
of  the  durability  claimed  for  it.  It  is  very  simple  in  con.struction 
and  is  ea.sy  to  repack.  As  the  packing  is  done  entirely  b.v  the 
l>ressure  of  the  steam  acting  in  the  cylinder,  there  can.  of  course, 
be  no  friction  on  the  piston  rod  when  the  engine  is  not  working 
steam.  Further  information  concerning  this  packing  will  be  gladly 
furnished  by  the  .Vurora  Metal  Company. 


Wire  Ropes  axd  Cables. — The  Broderick  &  Ba.scom  Rope  Com- 
pany. St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  issued  a  new  Price  List  E  which  is 
more  than  a  price  list.  It  is  a  convenient  little  catalogue  of  52 
pages  devoted  to  their  well-known  product.  The  cover  bears  a 
half-tone  from  a  photograph  of  the  new  factory.  In  addition  to 
prices,  the  pamphlet  contains  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  brands 
of  rope  which  have  made  the  name  of  these  makers  so  favorably 
known ;  tables  of  data,  with  reference  to  them,  giving  weight, 
capacity,  diameter,  etc.,  and  similar  information  concerning  hooks, 
.sockets,  thimbles,  clips,  shackles,  ferry  blocks  and  travelers,  com- 
plete equipment  for  inclined  planes,  sheaves,  blocks,  and  in  fact 
everything  needed  in  connection  with  wire  rope  service.  Copies 
of  this  pamphlet  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  office  of  the 
comi)any,  800  North  Main  street.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


"SoKT  Water"  is  the  title  of  a  hand.some  64-page  pamphlet  re- 
ceived from  the  Railroad  Department  of  the  Kennicott  Water  Soft- 
ener Company.  (Jreat  Northern  Building,  Chicago.  It  illustrates 
28  water-.softening  plants  which  are  in  u.se  on  prominent  railroads, 
and  also  includes  complete  drawings  and  sectional  sketches  showing 
the  con.struction  and  illustrating  the  operation  of  the  machines.  The 
pamphlet  is  handsomely  executed,  and  it  shows  in  an  effective  man- 
ner the  large  amoiint  of  work  which  this  company  has  accomplished. 
Not  the  least  interesting  feature  is  the  chart  and  tabular  representa- 
tion of  the  methods  employed,  as  well  as  the  results  obtained,  in  the 
preliminary  study  of  waters  and  their  treatment.  This  pamphlet  is 
a  convincing  exhibit  of  the  economy  of  water-softening.  Every 
mechanical  and  operating  officer  .should  make  a  study  of  it. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  MANUFACTURIIVQ  NOTES." 

The  .employees  of  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel  Company  and  the 
N<»rton  Orinding  Company  gave  an  enthusiastic  reception  to  Mr. 
<'hnrles  L.  Allen,  secretary  and  general  manager,  on  his  return 
from  a  Euri>pean  trip,  fktober  7.  .\mong  the  honors  jtresented  to 
Mr.  .Mien  was  a  beautiful  silver  cup.    Such  generous  and  universal 


The  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club  held  the  first  meeting  of  the 
.season  on  the  evening  of  October  S.  Besides  the  usual  formal 
business,  a  very  interesting  paper,  entitled  "A  History  of  Pumps. 
Ancient  and  Modern."  was  read  by  Mr.  John  A.  Drew,  of  the 
Worthingtcni  Company.  Mr.  Drew  sketched  the  development  of 
pumi)ing  machines  from  the  early  Egyjitian  "Noria."  resembling 
the  familiar  well  sweej).  to  (he  latest  triple-expeiision.  condensing, 
water  work.'^  jiuniping  engine.s,  requiring  little  more  than  a  pound 
of  coal  per  horse-power-hour.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a 
large  number  of  lantern  slides. 


We  are  iufornied  that  the  Double-Clut<h  Car  Mover,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Walter  .V.  Zelnicker  Supply  Company,  St.  I.<ouis,  Mo., 
has  been  received  by  the  trade  beyond  the  expectations  of  either 
the  manufacturers  or  the  patentee.  Among  recent  orders  are  one 
for  25  car  movers  from  the  Wabash  Railroad;  2.1  from  Cardenas, 
Cuba ;  HO  from  Winnepeg,  Canada ;  and  many  other  smaller 
orders.  This  device,  which  only  weighs  18  lbs.,  enables  as  many  as 
three  loaded  cars  to  be  moved  by  one  man.  For  use  in  factories 
and  warehouses  having  side  track  facilities,  this  device  will  pay  for 
itself  in  a  short  time.  The  Zelnicker  Company  state  that  it  is 
guaranteed  in  every  re.sj>ect.  and  further  information  will  be  cheer- 
fully  supplie<l   concerning   it. 


The  authorities  of  the  Ix>uisiana  Purcha.se  F]xposition  are  taking 
everj'  precaution  to  prevent  the  recurrence  at  St.  Ix)ui«  of  any  such 
disastrous  fire  as  that  which  destroyed  the  great  cold  storage  build- 
ing at  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1893.  and  are  making  adequate 
provision  for  water  supply  by  putting  in  the  largest  installation 
of  fire  punii)s  in  the  world.  These  pumps,  which  have  been  pur- 
ch.a.sed  from  Henry  R.  Wortliington,  of  New  York  City,  comprise 
12  1.000-gallon,  standard  Underwriter  fire-pumiKs,  each  capable  of 
sui»ply  four  fire  streams,  making  it  possible  to  have  48  fire  streams 
in  use  at  one  time.  The  pumjis  are  of  the  duplex,  double-acting 
type  and  are  supplied  with  air  and  vacuum  chambers  of  large 
•  apacity.  The  fittings  are  of  composition  metal  throughout,  and 
the  piston  and  valve  rods  are  of  bronze.  Every  measure  has  been 
taken  in  designing  these  pumps  to  insure  that  they  will  start  at  a 
moment's  notice  at  any  time  after  having  been  idle  for  a  long 
)>eriod.  Tliey  are  the  pumps  recommended  by  the  .\?sociated  Fac- 
tory Mutual  Insurance  Companies,  and.  in  fact,  formed  the  basis 
of  the  specifications  for  fire  pumps  adopted  by  the  Associated  Com- 
panies. 

The  Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  have 
purchased  the  entire  ball  business  of  the  Grant  Tool  Company, 
Franklin,  Pa.  (formerly  of  Cleveland.  Ohio),  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  all  orders  for  the  celebrated  Grant  ball,  formerly  made  by  the 
Grant  Ball  Company,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  In  order  to  supply  the 
demand  at  once  for  balls,  the  business  will  be  run  for  a  short  time 
in  Franklin,  so  that  orders  can  be  filled  without  delay,  but  it  will 
eventually  be  moved  to  Philadelphia  and  consolidated  with  the 
Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company's  plant  in  that  city.  All  orders, 
should  be  sent  to  the  Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. R.  H.  Grant,  formerly  manager  of  the  Grant  Ball  Com- 
pany, will  have  charge  of  the  ball-making  plant  in  Philadelphia, 
and  a  number  of  the  former  employees  of  the  Grant  Company  will 
remove  from  Franklin  to  Philadelphia  and  enter  the  employ  of  the 
Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company. 


In  the  past  fortnight  a  number  of  notable  onlers  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Croc-ker-Wheeler  Company,  of  Ampere.  N.  .1..  and 
these,  being  fairly  evenly  distributed  among  its  larger  branch 
office.s,  indicate  that  the  imfiroving  condition  of  husine.s.s  is  not 
local  to  any  one  section.  One  order,  from  the  Lf)rain  Steel  Com- 
pany. Ivorain,  Ohio,  called  for  41  motors,  ranging  in  size  from 
21/.  to  .'iOO  h.p..  and  representing  a  total  of  1.42"!  h.p.  Another, 
from  the  New  .Tersey  Zinc  Company,  of  Hazanl.  Pa.,  for  one  12r> 
and  two  600-k.w.  generators,  and  37  motors  aggregating  401  h.p. 
Tlie  Philadelphia  office  jtlaced  an  order  from  the  Warren  Foundry 
and  Machine  Company,  of  IMiillipsburg.  N.  .T..  for  one  200-k.w. 
generator,  four  35-h.p.  and  two  60-h.p.  motors:  and  the  G.  H. 
Hammond  Company  ordered  for  its  pack'ng  plant  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  in  Chicago  one  .^O.  one  2."»  and  two  20-h.p.  motors 
and  an  800-k.w..  .'."0-volt.  size  800  enuine-tyne  generator.  This 
last  is  a  duT)Iicate  of  one  now  building  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
the  entire  intramural  plant  for  which  will  be  operated  by  gener- 
ators sui>plied  by   the  Crocki-r-Whecler  Coini)iiny. 

WANTED    THREE   FOREMEN. 

Opportunities  for  three  bright  successful  young  foremen.  One 
is  needed  in  an  erecting  shoj).  another  in  a  blacksmith  shop  and  llu' 
third  in  a  machine  shop.  Only  men  who  have  made  records  need 
ajtply.  Letti>rs  addn>ssed  to  X,  care  the  editor  of  this  journal, 
will  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  principals. 
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NEW  FOUNDRY  AND  PATTERN  SHOP. 


The  B.  F.  Sturtevaxt  Co. 


In  our  November  number  of  last  year  a  description  of  the 
new  manufacturing  plant  of  this  company  was  shown.  It  is 
located  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  and  occupies  15  acres  of  ground. 
The  foundry  and  pattern  department  were  the  first  to  be  put 
into  operation  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  entire  plant  from 
Jamaica  Plain. 

The  pattern  building  is  divided  midway  of  its  length  by  fire- 
walls, enclosing  stairs,  elevators,  etc.  One-half  of  the  build- 
ing, with  stories  respectively  17  and  15  ft.,  is  devoted  to  the 
flask  and  pattern-making  rooms,  while  the  other  half,  pro- 
vided with  intermediate  floors,  making  four  in  all,  is  utilized 
for  pattern  storage.  The  flask-shop,  measuring  about  60  by 
80  ft.,  is  equipped  with  band,  cross-cut  and  splitting  saws, 
boring  machine  and  lathe,  all  driven,  by  a  10-h.p.  Sturtevant 


The  foundry  consists  essentially  of  two  long  craneways. 
each  35  ft  in  width,  with  center  bent  of  the  same  width,  and 
side  floors  30  ft  wide.  The  brass  foundry,  core-room  and 
wash-room  are  located  at  one  end;  the  charging  floor  at  on»^ 
side,  nearly  midway  of  the  length,  and  the  cleaning-room  at 
the  other  end.  The  craneways  are  designed  for  20-ton  electric 
traveling  cranes,  equipped  with  Sturtevant  motors. 

Brick  division  walls  3^^  ft.  high,  running  lengthwise  of  the 
foundry,  separate  the  floors  on  the  lines  of  the  columns. 
Lighting  is  secured  through  monitors  in  both  of  the  crane- 
ways  and  through  ample  side  windows.  E^ach  line  of  monitor 
transoms  is  operated  in  unison  by  a  novel  device  installed  by 
the  G.  Drouve  Co.  The  western  side  of  the  foundry  is  given 
up  to  bench  and  small  floor  molding,  the  bench  molders' 
floors  being  separated  at  the  bench  ends  by  wooden  partitions. 
The  floors  throughout  this  side  of  the  building,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  storage  bins  and  center  runways,  are  of  concrete. 
Alongside    the    industrial    railway,    which    serves    iron    £rom 
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motor  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  The  industrial  railway 
runs  directly  into  this  room  from  the  foundry,  across  a  dis- 
tance of  about  40  ft.,  and,  together  with  an  overhead  transfer 
track,  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  cost  of  handling  flasks,  'lae 
lumber  for  their  manufacture  is  unloaded  from  cars  directly 
in  front  of  the  building.  This  room  also  includes  the  metal 
patternmakers'  department,  equipped  with  the  necessary  ma- 
chine tools.  Adjacent  thereto  is  the  locker,  wash  and  toilet- 
room  for  the  building. 

Immediately  above  is  the  pattern  shop,  abundantly  lighted 
upon   three  sides,   and   equipped   with   a  full   complement   of 


TRANSVERSE  VIEW   OF  FOUNDRY. 

tools,  including  one  single  and  two  double  saw  benches,  two 
band  saws,  a  buzz  planer  and  a  double  surfacer,  five  lathes, 
one  of  which  is  a  66-in.  by  llV^-ft.  gap  lathe;  a  drill  press,  a 
core-box  machine,  numerous  wood  trimmers,  etc.  All  the 
power  machines  are  operated  by  two  10-h.p.  Sturtevant  motors, 
both  being  required  for  ordinary  work,  but  one  always  serving 
as  a  possible  relay  in  case  of  accident. 


.^..  ;  ;.f    ;'      ;:".,:        ^  .=JPKE  OF  THE  TURNTABLES. 

ladle  trucks  to  the  bench  floors,  is  a  sunken  trench  laid  with 
common  brick  as  a  suitable  place  for  drippings  and  for  the 
piling  of  hot  castings. 

In  the  center  line  of  each  of  the  craneways  and  between 
them  runs  an  industrial  railway  with  turntables  connecting 
with  the  cross  aisles,  w^hich  provides  for  the  distribution  of 
metal,  etc.,  to  all  parts  of  the  building.  The  floor  between  the 
craneways  is  supplied  with  a  series  of  1%-ton  small  traveling 
cranes  of  about  10  ft.  span,  equipped  with.  Sturtevant  electric 
hoists  built  especially  for  this  work. 

All  materials  are  received  from  a  track  which  runs  along 
one  side  of  the  foundry,  and  are  delivered  through  wall  open- 
ings to  the  bins  which  fill  a  portion  of  the  side  wing  adjacent 
to  the  cupolas.  For  the  present  the  sand  storage  bins  and 
mixing-room  are  also  within  this  building. 

The  cupolas  are  two  in  number,  of  Whiting  make,  56  ins. 
and  72  ins.  in  diameter.  The  opportunity  has  been  improved 
to  show  the  eminent  adaptability  of  the  Sturtevant  pressure 
blower,  a  No.  8  and  a  No.  10  blower  being  driven,  respectively, 
by  a  30  and  a  40-h.p.  Sturtevant  belted  motor,  being  supported 
upon  the  charging  platform  through  which  they  discharge 
directly  downward  and  thence  to  the  cupolas.  It  is  intended 
to  make  this  installation  the  subject  of  critical  experiment 
for  the  establishment  of  important  principles. 

The  entire  transportation  equipment  of  the  plant,  including 
tracks,  cars,  trucks,  etc.,  was  designed  and  built  by  the  Sturte- 
vant Co.  The  tracks  in  the  foundry  are  embedded  in  the  con- 
crete runways,  and  all  changes  of  direction  are  secured  by 
turntables,  there  being  no  switches  in  the  works,  and  there- 
fore no  radial  truck  cars,  all  cars  having  rigid  bases.  The 
turntables  are  designed  very  heavy  to  avoid  distortion  or 
breakage,  and  consist  of  a  bottom  frame,  with  four  roller 
wheels,  which  are  carried  upon  composition  trunnions,  and  a 
cover,  which  is  recessed  for  crossing  tracks  at  right  angles, 
and  is  provided  on  the  under  side  with  a  chilled  tread,  with 
which  the  wheels  come  in  contact    A  small  idler  wheel  is 
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iii.kIc  hy  tlii.s  ( otiijiniiy  :iro  \v»'II  illustnitt'<l  find  tin'  siniplifif y. 
••luimniy  mixI  n.\iliilii,\  «if  tlu>ir  >ysri'iiis  nf  imiiiriiiii:  liy  air  nrv 
•lis«>ns.s<»<l,  Thf*  subjiK't  fci 'f n'iitfd  under  tlin-c  lu-snb^ :  tlio  air  lift 
I'lmip:  di-plau'iiioni  i»nmps.  iisinc  air  «'X[>ansiv»'!y  :  and  disi>lac«>- 
iM«  lu  jiuniiKs,  n,sin«  dircn  pn-ssim'  of  air  without  rxpansion.  This 
l«iinpld«>l  is  _i|istrui'tive  »n#t  w  \vf»JI  worth  «'ari'fiil  rt'adins.    '  ^.-      "' 


l.\*^TAl.r»*a  E  Xn;.?W;^Th»>\NVwion  Maihin.-  T....)  \Vuik>.  IMiil 
adidphia.  T'a..  havv  i'«'i<''itl>"  issiu-tl  a  in\v  'J.'.t*,  pji;:f  i>;sut'  <>{  thfir 
u«?iit'ijil  <a!alM!in»'.  di-M  ripfivf  ftf  tin*  many  liin-s  «>f  niathiiK*  toids 
and  supfdi»!s  wliitli  arc  hiiiU  l»y  tiniii.  Tiiis  <  imipaiiy  has  laadt*  a 
NfH'flalty  of  liulldin;:  Mia<hin<-  toMl«i  iKirtimlariy  adapted  t<>  tin- 
M'srnts  of  railroad  shop  s«Vi\  it-i-  and  ai-i-  nn-cliny:  witli  tho  lar;i;<'  tradt- 
\yhi«  h  ihvy  d4stTvo  in  tills  fi«d<l.  Tiny  also  Imild  tools  for  army, 
fiay-v  and  p>lit>rnl  nia4-hine  jsliop  <M|iiipin*-nt.  as  w»dl  as  also  special 
»«Mds  of  .ill  (lassf^  of  ni»'ts11  woikin;:  ina<  liiin-ry.  A  noti*  i-ald'- 
ffauiii'  of  this  <aialo;;u«'  In  tliv  laiu'*  niiiiil>tr  of  tools  illiistrati'd 
tlh-n-in  whicJi  hayp  Imi-h  <'«iiiipp>il  for  nioior  drivin;: ;  the  fxtt-nt  to 
wlii<  li  iiidi\idiial  idi'ttrical  niailiini'  dii\inu  has  In-i-n  dfvtdopcd 
raiiDiir  t>''  I'l-iii-r  shown  than  hy  rrfi-ri'ncf  to  this  volunir'. 

A  .I.'K(h  KKU-WllKKi,Kt:  KAirWAV  riKXKl!AT<»;r.  -This  is  liic  titio 
4if.a  v«T.V  infpn^iius  and  n<>ally  arrancfd  pamphlet  that  was  issned 
liy  the  <  "roi-ker-Wherler  <'oiii)»:iny,  Ampei-e.  N.  .1..  for  distiihntion 
at  the  reeeiit  <  onventioii  of  the  Anieriejiu  Street  IJailway  A.sso<i;i. 
lion,  at  Saratojiji.  to  >f<i>t  forth  the  important  features  of  their 
st:iii<lard  jrerieralors  for  elej'trie  raiiwa.x  service.  The  .('roeker- 
\Vhe»der  jM'ople  lia\e.  made  ;i  speei.-ilty  of  huildiii;;  ireiierators  f«(r 
»dot'tri«*  railway  i>oWer-pIant  work,  and  have  deve|ope<l  many  points 
of  advai)tai:e  in  tlioir  standard  iyi>e  of  ma<-hiiie.  The  pamidik-t  is 
divided  inio  three  parl^.  to  illustrate  and  des«ril»e  :  the  Field,  the 
Armature  :ind  the  IJriisli  IJi;;cinu.  The  x.iluahle  |>oints  of  de.siirn 
«i£  oaeh  part  a.r<>  hrh>fly,  Spt  forth  in  an  intir<-^t in^'  m.iinier.  The 
paniplilpi  .j>:,AVftr  iltustvattHl  aitd  is  instruetive. 


The  .\iirora  ^feful  ('oiiifKiny.  .\urora.  III..  Iia\e  issued  a  Tittle 
r_'-p:ii.'e  )>amplilit  devoii-d  to  :\  de.scriptioii  of  the  Lewis  &  Kun/er 
metallic  pa^'kin^  and  paekinz  «*a.se  for  piston  rods  on  ioeomotives 
and  st.-ition.ii'y  eticines.  The  details  of  this  valiialde  jiackinu:  ari- 
ejinfully.  illustrated  and  described,  and  the  many  points  of  advan- 
tfit:«  aro  v»'r.v  ronvincinuly  s«>t  forth.  Thi.s  new  packim;  has  many 
IM'ints  of  iiiiefest  which  merit  investigation.  p:irticularly  on  account 
of  llje  durahility.  claimed  for  it.  It  Ls  very  .sim|)ie  in  construction 
rtinl  is  j^jisy  to  ro|»n«;k.  As  the  packinsr  is  done  entir«dy  l>,\  the 
[.r-»-s,«fnri*  of  jhp  .«iteatn  actin;:  in  the  cyliniler.  there  can.  of  course, 
lie  no  friction  on  the  piston  rod  when  the  entrine  is  not  workins: 
.siiiaiH.  Fnrt.lu'r  information  coticerninc  this  packinj:  will  he  gladly 
furnish«?tl  l».v  tlw*  A\ir»»ra  Metal  < %»nins>nyi,    /  •■   V  ;        '■-•'.;.. 


Wii:i.  Itofis  AMI  t'Ain.Ks. --nie  jtrodorick  &  Hascom  Uope  Toni- 
patiy.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  have  i.«4<ued  a  new  I'ric  List  K  which  is 
more  than  a  |iri<.e  list.  It  is  a  convetiieiit  little  catalo;:ue  of  ."J 
pagrs  devotc»«L  t«»  tkcii';  widi-kriown  priNluit.  The  cover  heats  ji 
half-tone  from  a  idiofoirr.iidi  of  the  new  faitory.  In  adilitioti  to 
prices,  ih,.  p;iniir|ilet  (untains  ilhistr.ited  <les«riptions  of  the  hrands 
of  rope  which  liavp  made  tiro  name  of  th^'se  makerx  so  favorahly 
known:  i.itile*;  of  d.iM,  with  reference  to  them,  jrivins  weight, 
capacity,  di.iincfer.  el<-.,  and  similar  information  concernin;:  hooks. 
f.ock»'ts.  thinihles.  clijks.  slia«'kles.  ferry  ld<M-ks  and  travelers.  <'oni- 
plete  eipiipmcrit  for  inclined  jilanes.  she.ivos.  hkxks.  and  in  fa<t 
ev»'rylhin.u  r»eeded  rn  loiiiiection  with  wire  rope  .«ervico.  < 'opirs 
of  this  pamphlet  ina.v  be  had  «[»on  application  to  the  oflice  of  the 
'omp.iny.  *«tt«   N.irtli   Main  strix't,  St.   I.rf)tiis,   MOi,  •        ,      ,.  •  .   .-V-  r,' ; 


"SojT  Watkk'*  is  the  title  of  a  hand.somp  04-p.Tpe  [lamplilet  rt-- 
ceive«l  from  the  K.iilro.id  1  >ep;irtmeiit  of  the  I\.nni<'oti  Water  Soft- 
etrer  i'oiupany.  tJictt  .\oriPierti  lluilditic:.  Chicago.  It  illustrates 
J>>\vatpr-.softonins  plants  wliich  ;ire  in  u.se  on  prominetit  railroads. 
jiimI  also  ill!  hides  compli-ie  drawini:s  :ind  scction.-il  sketihes  showing 
the  cnstniciioii  ;uid  illustratini:  the  oiH'ration  of  the  machines.  TliP 
pamphlei  is  handsomely  executed,  .and  it  shows  in  an  en'e<tive  man- 
ner ihe  l.-tr^re  :iiiioiint  of  Work  which  this  company  h;is  accitniidisheil. 
Not  the  lea.st  interestim:  fejiturp  is  the  chart  and  tabular  repivsenta- 
tinn  of  thp  methods  pmidoyed.  as  well  as  the  rp.stilts  obtained,  in  the 
jtndiminary  study  of  waters  .-nul  their  treattiient.  This  paiufihlet  is 
a  convinciii:;  exliihit  of  the  economy  of  water-softeninj;.  Kvery 
mechanical  .attd  «>i»Pr.Minir  olUcer  .should  make  a  study  of  it. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  MANUFACTUfflNQ  NOTES." 

The  eniphmips  f>f  tho  Norton  Einer.v  Whppl  (^ompany  and  the 
Norton  (irindinu  tV»m)nWi.v  ^av^  an  pntlmsiastic  rpception  to  Mr. 
•  'harles  L.  Allen.  s««<Tel^nry  and  sen«;ral  mann^for,  on  hi.s  return 
from  .1  Liiiopean  Iriji.  t  Jctober  7.  Amoiii;  tlu'  honors  jucs.-ntid  to 
.^Ir.  .Xjlep  w.is  a  heautifnl  silver  «mj>.     SikIi  jiPnerous  and  universal 


recnLTiiitions  of  the  personal  t|uulities  of  employers  of  l.'ibor  are  \ery 
impressive  hecause  tluM    are  so  fari-. 


The  Ttrooklyn  Knirineers'  Cluh  held  the  first  niePtinjr  of  the 
season  on  the  evening  of  t>ii..l)ir  n.  Ilesides  the  usual  formal 
business,  a  very  intere.stiiii;  paper,  eiiiith-<I  ".V  Ilistor.v  of  Pumps. 
.\iicieiii  and  ^lodern."  was  r<',id  Ii.\  Mr.  .lohii  \.  Prew.  of  the 
Woriliiimtoii  •"ompaiiy.  .Mr.  I  »iew  >kei.li.il  the  development  of 
pumping:  machines  from  ilie  i.irly  Ki:yi»iiaii  "N'oria."  resemblini: 
the  familiar  well  swecji.  to  the  lali-^i  triid^' expeiision.  condensing, 
water  works  punipiiiir  emjiiies.  niiuirin.;:  little  iimre  than  a  pound 
of  coal  )>er  lior-i'-powefdioiir.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a 
iarye  numlicr  of  lantpni  slides*-,    ;■       «;      ,•■•..-.-.':..•.  •;.-..      , 


We  are  informed  iIkm  the  Double-Clutch  Car  .Mover,  m.iiiufiu.'- 
tnred  by  the  Wiilter  .\.  Zelnicker  Siipjily  Coiiiiiaii.v.  St.  Louis.  Mo.. 
has  been  fi'ceived  b.\  llii'  trade  beyond  the  oxjH-cLitioiis  of  either 
the  mainif:ict iirers  or  tlic  ii.iti'iitee.  .\monu  ri-cent  oi-ders  :ire  one 
for  ■_*.'»  <ar  mo\er>  from  the  W.ib.ish  Kailro.id  :  '_'-"»  from  Canlenas. 
Cidi.i  :  ."lO  from  \Viniie|MU.  <'an;ida:  and  maii\  other  smaller 
orders.  This  device,  which  only  wciuh.s  Is  l\>^..  enables  as  man.v  as 
three  loaded  cars  to  be  moved  by  one  man.  For  use  in  f.-ictories 
.ind  warehoiis.s  havin;;  sidi'  lra<k  facilities,  this  device  will  jciy  for 
itself  in  :i  short  time.  The  ZeliTuker  Coiiipanv  siai<'  th.ii  it  is 
utiaranteed  in  e\ery  f'-spi-ct.  :in<l  fiirilier  infonnatiou  will  In-  cheer- 
full.N    siipidied   coiKcrnin^   it. 


The  authorities  of  the  T<ou!siana  fni-chase  FxiMisiijon  aie  t.ikin;r 
every  precaution  to  p!<-\ent  the  recurrence  jit  St.  Louis  of  .my  such 
dis.astrons  liie  jis  that  which  destroyed  the  cre.-it  <old  stor.i-j;e  Imild- 
inu:  at  the  Cliic.auo  l!\posit'on  in  }S'X',.  and  are  makiiiy;  adeipiate 
pni\  ision  for  waii'r  sujiidy  by  pitttiii;:  in  the  liir:;esl  install.ilioti 
of  lire  pMOips  in  the  woiiil.  These  pumps,  which  h;i\e  lieen  plir- 
I  lia.sed  from  Henry  IJ.  \VoriIiiii:rion.  of  .\i>w  York  City,  comprise 
1"_'  1  IHMI  -iijloii.  si.itid.tid  Fiideiw  riter  lire-iHimps.  i-ach  <aiiable  of 
supply  four  lire  »tre.i Ills,  makiiiu:  it  jtossible  to  have  IS  tire  streams 
in  use  at  <nie  time.  The  piimi>s  an-  «>f  the  dup'ex.  double-act  in;; 
type    .and    an-    siii>plied    wiih    air    ••ind    xaeuiim    chambers    of    larue 

e;lp;|eily.        Tile     liltin;.rs     are    of    coll'po^ilioll     lliel;ll     I  Ii  rouulioui .     .•ind 

the  ])istou  and  \ahe  rods  are  of  bion/e.  i;\«r\  me;i>me  has  heeii 
taken  in  desi^rninu  these  pumps  to  insure  that  they  will  start  at  ;i 
moment's  notice  at  ;iny  liiiii'  rtftorhavinii:  beiii  idle  for  a  Ioul' 
perjoil.  Tln'\  are  the  pumps  re<-omiiiilidiMl  hy  the  .\- soci.ited  l'"ac- 
lor\  Mutual  Insuratiei>  ('oiiipanies.  ;iii<|.  in  f:iel.  formed  the  basis 
of  the  --in'citic.-it ions  fi'i'  tire  )iiiiiips  adopted  l>.\  the  .\»soci:iied  Com- 
panies,      i;   :/;•',:■    ■     ■  .••  ■    \,.  .'; /v.  ■■■;:•:..  ...        ■..■■,■..•.:■.:■■  \-  . ''.'.■'^,---~:--  .■     '  i, 

..••■'',,..'■-•.  .'  ■,'-^'-j~- -^-^-U- —  .,■••''  i'  i\  /  •■■r '■■'■"',''.-''.''■''  '■    ■"    ""■•'"■ 

The  Standard  Koller  F.earimr  Cotnp.iny.  of  IMiiladelphia.  have 
purchased  the  entire  ball  business  of  the  tlraiil  Tool  Company. 
Franklin.  I'a.  (t"ormerly  of  Cleveland.  <»hioi.  .mil  .-ire  prej»arod  to, 
till  all  orders  for  the  celehrate.l  «;r,iiit  ball,  formerly  made  by  tho 
tlr.int  I'.all  Coiiiiiany.  of  Clevel.md.  tHiio.  In  order  to  snjijdy  the 
demand  at  once  for  biilN.  the  luisiiie-s  will  he  run  for  a  short  time 
in  Fr.inkliri.  so  that  orders  c.m  be  lilled  without  del.ay.  but  it  will 
eventu.illy  be  tuoved  to  I'h'ladelphi.a  and  con.solidated  with  the 
Standard  IJoIler  I'.earins  <'omi>any's  )i|.int  in  that  city.  .Ml  orders 
shoidd  be  .sent  to  the  Sl.indard  Holler  Ite.irinu'  t'ompany.  IMiiladel- 
|diia.  IJ.  11.  tJrant.  formerly  m.in.i;:er  of  the  (Srant  I'.all  Com- 
pany, will  have  ch.arue  of  the  ball-makiii'.;  plant  in  IMiiladelphia. 
and  a  tiumhor  of  the  former  emploxees  of  the  (Irant  Coiii|>any  will 
remove  from  Franklin  to  I'luladelphia  and  enter  the  employ  of  the 
Siand.ird   IJoller  I'.earin;;  Cotnpan.v.  ^         


In  ilie  p:i.vi  I'orl  iii'.ilii  a  iinniber  of  notable  orders  have  Ixm-ii  re- 
ceived by  the  ( 'locker- Wheeler  Comjiaiiy.  of  .\tiipere.  \.  .1..  and 
iliesc.  bein::  fairly  exeuly  distributed  atiiotrj;  its  l.iru:er  branch 
ollie.'.s.  ind'c:ite  ih;it  the  iiiiprov'iii::  coiiilitiiui  of  business  is  not 
local  to  any  one  section.  One  order,  from  the  Lorain  Steel  iVaii- 
pany.  Lm-.iin.  (Miio.  c-illed  for  -41  motors,  raiiuin;:  in  si/e  from 
L'l.j  to  .",i;m  h.p..  and  repre.setiiitiu  a  tidal  of  l.l'J'!  Ii.ii.  .Vnolher. 
from  the  .\ew  .Iei-we\-  Zinc  t'oinpanv.  of  Hazard.  I':i.,  for  one  \'2~t 
and  two  iMMl-k.w.  generators,  and  ."•"  motors  aimremiliii^'  4tU  h.p. 
The  I'liil.idelplii.i  ollii  e  placed  an  order  from  th«'  Warren  Foundry 
and  M:icliiiie  Company,  of  I'hillipsbiirL'.  N.  .1..  for  one  L'iMI-k.w. 
;;enei:itor.  foiif  ".."i-h.p.  a  lid  two  t»l(-|i.p.  motors;  and  the  (i.  H. 
Ilamtiioiid  Cotii|iany  ordered  for  its  ]iack'iii;  pl.-ini  at  the  Union 
Stixk  Yards  in  Chi<a'_'o  one  Tilt,  one  'S>  .ind  two  "_'••  h.i».  motors 
and  an  StM>  k.w..  ."i.">0\olt.  size  SIm;  eiiuiiie  lyite  •  i:i'nerator.  This 
last  is  a  dii|i!icale  of  one  now  building;  for  the  St.  Louis  Fxposition. 
I  he   entire   inl  raniHial   idaiit    for   which    will    be   operali-d   by   .ireiiei-- 

;ltors    .-supplied    by     the    Crocker -Will  1  !er    1  "olilpaliy'i  ;''--\^i-   -■•'■'  ■ 


WANTED    THREE    FOREMEN.  v 

•  »pportunitios    for   three   bri;;ht    successful   .vonn.c   forenien.      One    ,; 
is  iic-edc-d  in  an  erect iit};  .shop,  aiuiihei   in  ■■  blacksmith  shop  iiml  the  ,: 
tliird  in  a  macliine  shop.     Only  men   who  have  made  records  need  V 
,ip|>l\.       L<-ll  'f-^    addre.-.>ecl    to    X.    care    the    e<lilor    tif    this    journal,    _^. 
will   be    iiiiJiiediattdy    forwarded    to    the    piiniipalsj  V^  ".":•  •.■/..■•-',  • 
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NEW  FOUNDRY  AND  PATTERN  SHOF^i   .   ,: 

v;>;"\.'  ^':  .jAv-'-vr^vTHE  B.  F.  sti-rtevaxt-Go; %,--:;oi^?";.:^::,;-.:v^ 

In  our  NovcmlxT  niimhfr  of  last  \'oar  a  «Tpi;«Tii)ti()n  of  the 
lU'W  nuimifaiHiring  [tlant  of  this  i-oiuiuiiiy  was  .shown.  It  is 
Io<ate(l  at  Hydt-  Park.  Mass..  and  o((iii)i«'s  15  a<r<'S  of  grounti. 
The  foundry  and  pattern  dciiartnu-nt  were  the  first  to  he  put 
into  operation  prior  to  ih.>  rt'in«)var  of  the  entire  plant  from 
.Famaica  Plain. 

The  pattern  liuilding  is  divided  midway  of  its  length  by  fire- 
walls, enclasing  stairs,  elevators,  cte.  One-half  of  the  l)uild- 
ing.  with  stories  respectively  17  and  IT)  ft.,  is  devoted  to  the 
llask  and  pattern-making  rooins,  while  the  other  half,  pro- 
vided with  i!iterme<iiate  floors,  making  four  in  all.  is  utilized 
for  i)attern  storage.  The  flask-shop,  measuring  about  '60  by 
J>n  ft.,  is  equipped  with  band.  (ioss-<ui  ami  splitting  saws, 
boring   mai  bine  and   lathe,  all  driven   by  a  l<>-h.p.  Slurtevaut 


The   foundry  consists   essentially   of  two   long  craneways, 

:■  each  35  ft.  in  width,  with  tenter  bent  of  the  same  w:dth,  and 

'.-side  floors  30  ft.   wide.     The   brasF   foundry,   eore-room  and 

••wash-room  are  loeated  at  one  end:    the  eharging  floor  at  on»* 

s'itie.  nearly  midway  of  the  length,  and  the  <  b-aning-room  at 

the  other  end.     TJi«'  craiieways  are  d<signi'd  for  Hu-tpn  ele«-lrie 

traveling  cranes,  equipped  with  Sturtevant  nnmirs!    ■    ,     -.": - 

Brick  division  walls  3>^  ft.  high,  running  lengthwise  Of  tHe; 
foundry,  separate  the  floors  on  the  lines  of. the  «t)lumns. 
Lighting  is  se(  ured  through  nionitors  in  Itolh  of  the  crane- 
ways  and  through  ample  side  windows.  Karh  line  of  nmnttJirr 
transoms  is  operated  in  unison  by  a  ilovel  de\-ie^  '«sta|Ie4  by 
the  G.  Drouve  Co.  The  western  side  of  the  fotindry  js  given 
up  to  benvh  and  small  fl«»or  molding,  the  In-nch  molders" 
floors  being  separated  at  the  benth  <'nds  by  wooden  partitiou.s. 
The  floors  throughout  this  side  of  the  Jniilding.  ais-  #^ 
those  in  the  storage  bins  and  center  runways,  are  of  t-oncirete. 
Alongside    the    industrial    railway,    whii^i    sery*^    ii^ft .  fit>^ 
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(.    motor   suspended    from    the    e<'iling.     The    industrial    railway 

■  runs  dire«tly  into  this  room  from  the  foundry,  across  a  dis- 
tance of  about  411  It.,  and.  toitether  with  an  overhead  transfer 
track,  reduces  lo  a  minimum  the  cost  of  handling  flasks,     'i  .le 

;     lumber  for  their  mantifacture  is  unloaded  frortL  ears  directly; 
in  front  of  the  building.     This  room  also  includes  the  metal 
patlernmakers'  department,  eciuipped   with  the  necessary  ma- 
<  hine  tools.     .AdjaK'ut   thereto  is  .the  J(Kker,  wash  and  toiJet- 
loom  for  the  building.     vV  ;:;    Vi./;;'  :-■'.:/;       ^.%^V 

-.••..^Immediately  above  is  the  pattern  shop,  abtindantly  lighted 
upon    three  sides,   and    equippetl    with    a.  fuU    complement  of 
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tools,  including  one  single  ami  two  double  saw  benches,  two 
band  saws,  a  buzz  planer  and  a  double  surfacer,  five  lathes, 
one  of  which  is  a  Ofi-in.  by  UV^-ft.  gap  lathe;  a  drill  press,  a 
core-box  machine,  minierous  wood  trimmers,  etc.  All  the 
power  machines  are  operated  by  two  lO-h.p.  Sturtevant  motors, 
both  being  required  for  ordinary  work,  but  one  always  serving 
as  a  possible  relay  in  case  of  accident.    ."•:•=:'.'■'•'•'. 


laille  trucks  to  the  bench  floors,  is  a  sunken  trench  laid  with 
common  brick  as  a  stiitable  place  for  drippings  and  for  the 
piling  of  hot  castings. 

In  the  center  line  of  each  of  the  craneways  and  iKtween 
tbedi  runs  an  industrial  railvvay  with  turntables  connecting 
with  the  <ross  aisles,  which  provides  for  the  distribution  of 
metal,  etc.,  to  all  parts  of  the  building.  The  floOr  between  the 
craneways  is  supplied  with  a  series  of  l'*;-ton  small  traveling 
cranes  of  about  10  ft.  span.  equipi>ed  with  Sturtevant  electric 
hoists  built  especially  for  this  work-  - ->^.'^~;l'V.;.r 

All  materials  are  received  from  a  track  whi<h  runs  along 
one  side  of  the  foundry,  and  are  delivered  through  wall  open- 
ings to  the  bins  which  fill  a  portion  of  the  side  wing  adjacent 
■  tof  the  cupolas.  For  the  present  the  sand  storage  bins  and 
mixing-room  are  also  within  this  buibling.  ;,•.,..;  ■■.,■'':'■;. 
The  iupolas  are  two  in  number,  of  Whiting  make.  5fi  ibsV 
and  72  ins.  in  diameter.  The  opportunity  has  lieen  improve<l 
to  show  the  eminent  adaptability  of  the  Sturtevant  pressure 
blower,  a  No.  8  and  a  No.  10  blower  l>elng  driven^.  resi>ect1vely; 
by  a  '{(>  and  a  40-h.p.  Sturtevant  belted  motor,  lieing  supp<)rted 
upon  the  charging  platform  through  which  they  discharge 
directly  downward  an<l  thence  to  the  <-upolas.  It  is  intended 
to  make  this  installation  the  suhje<rt  of  «Titical  experiment 
for   the  establishment  of  imp<)rtant   principles.       ,,     .  V. 

The  entire  transportation  equipment  of  the  plant,  tnclodthii: 
tracks,  cars,  trucks,  etc.,  was  designed  and  built  l>y  the  Sturte- 
;VantCb.  The  tracJis  in  the  foundry  are  embedded  in  the  con-.. 
vcrete  runways,  and  all  changes  of  direction  are  secure<l  by 
turntables,  there  being  no  switches  in  the  works,  and  there- 
fore no  radial  truck  cars,  all  cars  having  rigiil  bases.  The 
turntables  are  designed  very  heavy  to  avoid  distortion  or 
breakage,  and  consist  of  a  bottom  frame,  with  four  roller 
wheels,  which  are  carried  upon  composition  trunnions,  and  A 
cover,  which  is  recessed  for  crossing  tracks  at  right  angles, 
and  is  provided  on  the  under  side  with  a  i  hilled  tread,  with 
which  the  wheels  come  in  contact.    A  small  idler  wheel  is 
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provided,  which  automatically  stop*  the  turntable  on  each 
quarter,  but  readily  releases  it.  The  cover  is  accurately  cen- 
tered by  a  chilled  conical  bearing. 

Naturally  the  entire  plant  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  th« 
Sturtevant  system.  In  the  case  of  the  pattern  building,  the 
apparatus,  consisting  of  an  engine-driven  fan  and  steel  pipe 
heater,  is  placed  close  to  the  division  wall,  and  delivers  the 
heated  air  into  a  vertical  flue  and  thence  to  the  various  rooms. 
The  foundry  apparatus  is  located  overhead,  in  the  end  of  one 
of  the  craneways.  and  arranged  to  take  fresh  air  from  out  of 
doors  or  return  from  the  building  and  reheat  it.  Distribution 
of  air  is  made  through  a  system  of  overhead  galvanized  iron 
piping,  discharging  downward  to  the  floor.  Both  apparatus 
utilize  exhaust  steam.  A  complete  underground  tunnel  system 
is  provided  for  distribution  of  steam,  electricity,  compressed 
air,  etc.,  and  return  of  condensation. 

THE    FORSYTH   AUTOMATIC  AIR   AND    STEAM 

COUPLER. 


This  device  is  designed  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  are 
everywhere  experienced  in  maintaining  air  and  steam  hose 
connections  between  passenger  cars.  It  combines  metallic 
conduits,  as  substitutes  for  hose,  with  automatic  couplers, 
which  render  it  unnecessary  to  couple  the  connections  by 
band.     The  construction   of  the   device   is   illustrated   in   the 
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SIDE  EXEVATIOI7. 


END  ELEVATION. 
THE  FORSYTH  AUTOMATIC  AIB  AND  STKAM  COUPLER. 

accompanying  engravings.  In  the  coupler  heads  three  open- 
ings are  provided,  for  the  air  signal,  the  air  brake  and  the 
steam  lines,  in  the  order  named.  The  heads  are  supported  by 
conical  springs  attached  to  curved  brackets  which  are  attached 
to  the  stems  of  the  drawbars.  Connections  to  the  train  pipes 
are  made  by  flexible  metallic  conduits  with  metallic  joints, 
and  these  take  the  place  of  rubber  hose  connections.  To  drain 
the  steam  connections  and  prevent  freezing,  automatic  drips 
are  provided  near  the  coupling  heads  and  these  open  when 
the  steam  pressure  is  removed,  allowing  the  connections  to 
free  themselves  of  water. 

In  the  act  of  coupling,  these  heads  are  pressed  together  by 
the  spiral  springs  and  sufBcient  pressure  is  maintained  to 
prevent  leakage  of  the  joints.  The  pipe  couplers  move  with 
the  car  couplers  and  couple  simultaneously  with  them.  For 
connecting  these  devices  to  cars  which  are  equipped  with  hose 
an  emergency  head  is  provided.  One  of  them  is  shown  in 
connection  with  the  plan  view.  These  couplers  have  been  in 
use  for  over  two  years  on  suburban  cars  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St  Paul  Railway,  passing  four  Umee  every  day  over 


20-deg.  curves  in  Chicago,  and  they  are  reported  to  have  given 
no  trouble  by  leakage.  The  device  is  also  in  use  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  and  the  Frisco  system.  Further  information 
may  be  had  from  the  Forsyth  Automatic  Air  ft  Steam  Coupler 
Company,  The  Rookery,  Chicago. 


DANGEROUS    PRACTICE    OF    PLUGGING    STAYBOLTS. 


Attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  on 
some  railroads  men  in  the  roundhouse  are  permitted  to  plug 
the  tell-tale  holes  in  broken  staybolts  with  wire  nails  and  the 
ends  of  files,  which  are  tightly  driven  in  to  stop  the  leaks. 
It  seems  incomprehensible  that  anyone  who  knows  what  these 
holes  are  for  can  be  guilty  of  such  work,  or  that  any  but  an 
unworthy  master  mechanic  can  countenance  it  for  a  moment. 
We  are,  however,  assured  that  it  is  done.  The  drilling  of 
these  holes  is  vitally  important  to  the  safety  of  a  locomotive 
boiler  and  it  behooves  those  in  responsible  charge  to  see  that 
the  work  is  carefully  and  properly  done.  When,  by  the  escape 
of  steam,  the  holes  indicate  breakage  of  bolts,  the  boilermakers 
cannot  get  new  bolts  in  too  quickly.  Men  must  necessarily  be 
available  night  and  day  for  such  work.  A  broken  bolt  which 
gives  this  signal  of  its  fracture  may  be  surrounded  by  fifty 
others  which  are  broken  nearly  to  the  hole  and  yet  do  not 
indicate  their  weakness.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  discovery 
of  partial  fractures  the  best  precautions  must  be  taken  to 
guard  against  this  danger.     In  connection  with  this  subject 
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our  attention  is  directed  to  the  facts  that  the  well-known 
hollow  staybolts  cannot  be  plugged  from  the  outside  without 
putting  the  fire  out,  and  that  the  holes  are  always  correctly 
located  and  are  always  ready  to  perform  their  important 
function. 


PINTSCH   LIGHTING    EQUIPMENT. 

A  statement  has  been  received  from  the  Safety  Car  Heating  and 

Lighting  Company,  showing  the  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  in 

various  countries  which  are  equipped  with  the  Pintsch  system  of 

compressed  gas  lighting.      It  also  includes  the  number  of  Pintsch 

gas  works  now  in  operation  and  shows  the  number  of  gas  buoys  and 

beacons  which  are  in  service.    The  statement,  which  is  complete  to 

May  of  this  year,  is  tabulated  as  follows : 

Loco-  Qas     Buoys  and 

Cars.            motives.  Works.     Beacons. 

Germany     .  .• 42,850  5,200  71  145 

Denmark     45  3  21 

England     19,200  18  87  272 

France     6.758  . .  27             •     240 

Holland    3.487  5  10  166 

Italy    1,637  . .  6  16 

Switzerland     392  2  1 

Austria     4.758  . .  10  1 

Russia     3.360  132  13  21 

Sweden 710  43  4'  2 

Servia     216 

Bulgaria     88  . .  1 

Turkey    114 

Egypt     76  8  118 

Canada    202  8  87 

Brazil    874  31  1  88 

Argentine    / 1,180  . .  10  2 

Chili    46  . .  I 

India     10,200  . .  16 

Australia    2,068  . .  18  88 

United    States    20,660  ..  68  190 

Japan 150  . .  S  4 

China    . .  1  IB 

Mexico    181  . .  1  . . 

Total    118,081  5.431  347  1,380 

lacrMM  for  the  year 6.840  484  168 
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RAILWAY    SHOPS. 


BY  K.  H.   SOULK. 


ym.; 


The  Plaaikg  Mill. 


(Including  the  Cabinet  Shop  and  Lumber  Yard.) 
The  planing  mill,  cabinet  shop,  and  lumber  yard  are  so 
mutually  interdependent  that  they  must  necessarily  be  consid- 
ered together,  and  in  nearly  all  plants  they  are  under  the  same 
joint  supervision.  As  they  contribute  their  product  to  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  both  locomotives,  passenger  equipment 
cars,  and  freight  equipment  cars,  and  usually  to  the  main- 
tenance of  building  as  well,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  mo- 
tive power  department,  it  is  evident  that  their  proportions  can 
not  be  expressed  on  the  unit  basis;  that  is  to  say  they  cannot 
be  definitely  and  completely  stated,  in  so  many  square  feet  of 
floor  space  per  locomotive  stall  or  per  car  stall. 

The  only  practicable  method  of  approximating  the  dimen- 
sions, proportions,  and  relative  arrangement  to  be  adopted  for 
these  departments  of  a  proposed  plant,  is  to  list  up  the  principal 
existing  general  railway  repair  plants  of  the  country,  stating 
opposite  each  its  estimated  standing  capacity  for  locomotives, 
passenger    equipment   cars,    and    freight   equipment   cars,    to- 
gether with  the  floor  areas  for  planing  mill,  cabinet  shop,  and 
total.    The  analysis  of  such  a  tabulated  statement  will  afford 
the  only  known  basis  for  adopting  proportions,  but  even  then 
it  must  be  determined  what  relation  construction  work  and 
repair  work  are  to  bear  to  one  another.    Such  a  list  will  dis- 
close the  fact  that  planing  mill  proportions  vary  between  very 
wide  limits,  and  do  not  even  approximate  to  fixed  or  standard 
ratios;    also  that  the  proportion  of  space  allotted  to  planing 
mill  and  cabinet  shops  are  hard  to  determine;  this  being  large- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  cabinet  shop  work  is  partly  machine 
labor  and  partly  hand  labor,  and  in  many  plants  the  machine 
work   is   done  in  the  planing  mill,  and  only  the  hand  work 
done  in  a  distinctive  place  of  its  own.     Such  a  list  will  also 
disclose  the  fact  that  the  combined  planing  mill  and  cabinet 
shop  department  of  the  new  general  shops  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  at  .Montreal,  lead  in  point  of  size  and  capacity,  their 
floor  space,  in  square  feet,  being,  planing  mill  63,500,  cabinet 
shop  17.980,  total  81,480;  there  are  two  or  three  plants  where 
the  cabinet  shop  is  slightly  larger,  but  none  which  approach 
this    in   general    floor   area.      The   reasons    for   providing   this 
exceptionally  large  planing  mill  plant  are  principally  the  facts 
that  lumber  and  labor  are  both  cheap  in  Canada,  and  the  con- 
ditions  are   generally   favorable   for  building   hoXXx   passenger 
equipment   cars  and   freight  equipment   cars;    besides   which 
there  are  very  few  outside  establishments  in  Canada  which 
are  able  to  handle  such  work  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  great 
car  building  shops  of  the  United  States  are  too  remote  to  be 
economically  availed  of.     A  close  second  to  the  Montreal  plant 
is  that  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  at  Read- 
ville,  Mass;   here  the  floor  areas,  in  square  feet,  are,  planing 
mill,  43,750;  cabinet  shop,  20,000;  total.  63,750.    Readville  is  the 
nearest  example  of  a  large  and  modern  railway  planing  mill 
plant. 

When   the   layout   plan   of  a   proposed   new   shop  has  been 
completed,  the  first  impression  to  anyone  who  has  not  individ- 


ually worked  on  the  problem  is  that  the  planing  mill  is  very 
large  relatively  to  the  other  buildings;  but  when  that  shop 
is  considered  in  detail,  the  use  of  liberal  proportions  are  easily 
justified.  Both  the  bulk  and  the  quantity  of  materials  handled 
through  a  planing  mill  are  very  large  as  compared  with  those 
handled  in  any  one  of  the  iron  working  departments,  the  ma- 
chine shop,  for  instance;  and  in  the  planing  mill  these  condi- 
tions multiply  upon  themselves  for  the  reason  thai  in  general, 
floor  storage  space  must  be  provided  both  before  and  after  each 
handling  through  a  machine.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  ratio 
of  floor  area  to  the  number  of  machine  tools  is  much  greater 
in  planing  mills  than  in  machine  shops,  a  well  known  fact. 
The  easy  and  economical  movement  of  lumber  through  the 
planing  mill  restricts  such  movement  to  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  pieces  being  handled,  and  this  forbids  the  use 
of  anything,  but  a  building  which  is  relatively  long  and  narrow, 
which  is  the  accepted  type  of  planing  mill  building,  subject 
to  considerable  variation  in  the  exact  proportion  of  length  to 
width.  Where  buildings  of  a  different  type  and  shape  are  found, 
it  is  generally  the  case  that  the  plant  is  small  or  of  moderate 
size,  and  that  the  planing  mill  has  been  combined  with  a 
car  shop  for  either  passenger  work,  freight  work,  or  both. 

In  a  combination  repair  shop,  locomotive  cabs  are  usually 
repaired  in  the  cabinet  shop,  and  make  a  considerable  demand 
on  floor  space;  this  fact  is  only  one  of  several  which  constitute 
a  strong  argument  for  keeping  the  cabinet  shop  on  the  ground 
level,  but  nevertheless  there  are  several  cases  where  they  are 
on  a  sectond  floor,  even  where  the  layout  suggests  that  they 
could  easily  have  been  located  on  the  general  ground  level.  It 
will,  however,  be  found  very  burdensome  and  expensive  to 
conduct  a  cabinet  shop  on  the  second  floor;  the  bulk  and  weight 
of  material  to  be  handled  both  in  and  out  of  the  shop  is  very 
considerable,  and  the  finished  product  goes  principally  into 
passenger  equipment  cars,  requiring  that  men  from  the  cabinet 
shop  must  follow  it  and  fit  it  in  place;  and  in  a  large  plant 
this  must  necessarily  be  done  on  the  ground  floor  of  another 
building  separate  and  distinct  fix)m  the  planing  mill.  The  pre- 
ferred location  for  the  cabinet  shop  is  therefore  on  the  ground 
floor  and  intermediate  between  the  planing  mill  and  passenger 
car  shop,  and  actually  under  the  same  roof  with  one  or  the 
other;  such  is  the  arrangement  at  Readville,  and  it  is  ideal 
in  that  respect. 

The  amount  of  power  required  to-  drive  a  planing  mill  is 
also  a  surprise  when  the  problem  is  first  approached;  although 
the  cutting  resistances  of  lumber  are  small  relatively  to  those 
of  iron,  yet  very  high  cutting  speeds  are  practicable,  and  their 
products,  the  power  used,  is  high.     With  the  steam  engine  as 
prime   mover  its   rotative   speed,   especially  for  high   powers, 
being  limited  to  low  figures,  the  typical  planing  mill  of  previ- 
ous days  has  been  an  object  lesson  which  probably  will   find 
no  parallel   in   the   future;    the  necessarily  great  increase   in 
rotative  speed  from  the  prime  mover  engine  to  the  various 
tools,  required  the  use  of  trains  of  pulleys  alternately  of  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  practicable  sizes;  the  design  of  the  various 
tools   required   that   some   should   be   driven   from    transverse 
shafts  and  some  from  longitudinal  shafts;  this  brought  into  the 
combination  the  quarter  twist  belt  with  its  mule  pulleys,  eto.; 
the  strains  on  the  belting  and  shafting  being  intermittent  and  in 
directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  the  rOof  had  to  be 
heavily    trussed    and    braced    to    absorb    the    vibrations.      Tlie 
planing  mill  designed  and  built  to-day  may  be  free  from  all 
these  troubles;  the  engine  and  boiler  room  annex  is  dispensed 
with  and  absorbed  in  the  main  power  plant;   there  is  no  jack 
shaft,  that  is  no  single  overhead  shaft  tlncngh  whit  h  the  en- 
tire power  of  the  planing  mill  is  transmitted,  ani  wbich.  in 
old  time  practice  was  the  source  and  centre  of  the  annoying 
vibrations  before  referred  to.     In   the  planing   mill   of  to-day 
each  tool  or  each  group  of  tools  may  have  its  own  niotoi-.  usu- 
ally firmly  placed  on  the  floor;    no  quarter  twist  belt  Is  re- 
quired, and  the  application  of  power  is  so  subdivided  through- 
out the  building  that  vibrations  of  the  structure  are  not   ap- 
parent.    At  Readville  there  are  nine  transverse  shafts  driven 
by  five  motors,  all  placed  on  the  floor,  and  supplying  the  bulk 
of  the  power  for  the   mill;    the   few    remainiMf;  tools,   which, 
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either  from  their  design  or  from  convenience  of  handling  ma- 
terials, are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  general  run  of  tools, 
are  driven  by  individual  motors  supported  from  the  roof  truss- 
es. Large  pulleys  are  noticeably  absent,  as  the  high  motor 
speeds  make  their  use  unnecessary. 

The  course  which  materials  follow  in  being  passed  through 
a  planing  mill  is  much  more  definite  and  uniform  than  in  the 
case  of  the  machine  shop,  for  instance;  it  is  consequently  ob- 
vious that  wood  working  tools  should  be  located  in  a  certain 
general  sequence,  such  as  cut  off  saws,  rip  saws,  timber  plan- 
ers, planing  and  matching  machines,  tenoning  machines,  mor- 
tising machines,  etc.,  with  the  other  lighter  and  miscellane- 
ous machines  filling  in  the  odd  spaces. 

As  practically  all  wood-working  tools  are  run  at  constant 
speeds,  and  as  the  planing  mill  is  the  one  particular  place 
where  sparks  are  a  dreaded  source  of  danger,  it  becomes  the 
ideal  place  for  the  use  of  the  alternating  current  induction 
motor,  which  is  both  constant  speed  and  sparkless.  These  con- 
siderations would  seem  to  compel  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
alternating  current  in  planing  mill  work,  and  indicate  that 
what  may  be  called  a  combination  power  plant,  that  is  a  plant 
producing  and  distributing  both  direct  current  and  alternat- 
ing current,  is  ideal  for  a  general  railway  repair  plant.  The 
rapid  development  and  perfection  of  alternating  current  ap- 
paratus, and  tho  increasing  confidence  in  its  use,  make  the 
combination  praeticable,  and  several  such  combination  power 
plants  are  to  be  found  in  railway  practice. 

The  disposition  of  shavings  is  somewhat  more  difficult  than 
formeiiy;    in  the  old  steam  driven  plant  the  adjacent  battery 
of  boilei-s  simplified  the  problem,  and  the  movement  of  shav- 
ings whetner  by  hand  or  by  blast  was  a  comparatively  simple 
matlt'i  ;    under    the    present   conditions    of   electric    drive,    the 
teutral  power  plant  is  often  so  far  removed  from  the  planing 
mill,  that  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the  shavings  presents 
considerable    engineering    difficulties;    this    has    led,    in    some 
instances,  to  pUning  a  boiler  locally  at  the  planing  mill,  firing 
it  with  shavings  and  using  the  steam  in  the  dry  kiln  through- 
out the  year,  and  also  tor  heating  in  the  winter  season. 
Two  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  planing  mill  are  the  dry  lum- 
'     ber  shed  and  the  dressed  lumber  shed;    these  are  often  over- 
looked au'i  neglected  in  the  original  layout,  but  being  of  es- 
sential importance,  and  vital  parts  of  the  plants,  should  prop 
erly  be  Included  and  considered  as  part  of  the  original  prob- 
lem; they  are  too  often  omitted  from  the  original  design  and 
construi  tion.  and  if  subsequently  provided  at  all,  are  apt  to  be 
of    insuffiiient   capacity    under   stress   of    restricted    appropri- 
ations.    Under  the  head  of  dry   lumber  is  included  all  hard- 
wood  and   expensive   lumber  whether  kiln   dried  or  not,  and 
obviously  its  proper  place  is  at  the  incoming  end  of  the  mill; 
the   dressed   lumber  shed   is   particularly  useful   where   many 
freight  equipment  cars  are  to  be  built  new,  as  the  conditions 
of  econoniit  al  production  require  that  the  planing  will  should 
keep  anead  of  the  erecting  shop,  and  therefore  the  dressed  lum- 
Iter  siied  should  be  between  the  two.     Fine  structures  for  dry 
lumber  are  found  at  both  Montreal  and  Readville,  but  no  sep- 
arate shed  lor  dressed  lumlier  appears  on  the  plans  for  either 
place;    if  the  dry   lumber  sheds  are  used   for  the  storage  of 
dresspd  lumber  as  well,   it  must  necessarily  be  accomplished 
by  at  least  one  retrograde  movement. 

The  dry  kiln  is  still  more  important,  but  is  little  understood, 
as  exact  information  regarding  its  arrangement,  proportions, 
and  output,  is  very  Siai;e,  and  such  information  as  is  on 
hand  is  widely  scattered  and  seldom  available.  The  Division 
of  Forestry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  is  collecting  information  on  the  subject 
and  inte!ids.to  issue  a  bulletin  eml)o<lying  facts  and  conclu- 
sions; this  is  very  much  needed  and  will  be  of  very  great  serv- 
ice. It  is  known,  however,  that  the  forced  circulation  produced 
by  the  fan  in  the  modern  dry  kiln  has  very  greatly  increased 
lis  output,  as  compared  with  the  old  method  of  natural  draft. 
The  <lry  kiln  at  Readville  is  the  latest  and  most  accessible 
e.xample  of  good  jtractice  in  this  line.  The  New  Haven  road  has 
nearly  L'ouo  passenger  equipment  <  ars,  including,  in  this  case, 
both  .s!cepin.<  cars  and  parlor  cars,  which  is  not  usual;   Read- 


ville being  intended  as  the  principal  maintenance  point  for  these 
cars,  a  ca;)a(  ious  and  efficient  di-y  kiln  plant  was  a  necessity. 
Special  all-sieel  long-wheel  base  standard  gauge  trucks  are 
surmounted  each  by  two  smaller  transverse  trucks  forming  a 
cradle  on  which  lumber  is  stacked;  when  the  combination  is 
run  into  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  dry  kiln,  the  two 
cradle  trucks  with  their  load  are  run  off  on  lateral  tracks  which 
are  arranged  at  a  proper  level,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
until  the  drying  process  is  completed;  the  main  standard 
gauge  truck,  thus  released,  is  available  for  handling  other 
loads  in  or  out.  A  system  of  external  turntables  completes  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  several  compartments  of  the  dry 
kiln  are  brought  into  proper  working  relation  with  the  lumber 
yard  and  planing  mill  tracks.  In  some  modern  dry  kilns  the 
moisture  charged  air  which  has  been  forced  through  and  over 
the  wet  green  lumber  is  subsequently  passed  between  chilled 
pipes,  by  which  means  the  moisture  is  precipitated  and  the 
air  may  thus  be  used  over  and  over  again,  and  kept  warm 
with  a  moderate  use  of  fuel,  which  is  a  measure  of  economy, 
especially  in  cold  countries. 

A    study   of   lumber   yard   layouts   leads   to   the    conclusion 
that  only  a  few  have  been  carefully  planned,  while  the  ma- 
jority are  haphazard  in  their  general  features,  and  some  are 
thoroughly  inconvenient.     It  is  believed  that  the  most  conven- 
ient p:an  is  for  the  road  tracks  to  be  connected  to  a  ladder 
at  one  end  only,  these  main  or  road  tracks  to  be  spaced  about 
30  ft.  centres,  and  to  have  a  cross  connecting  track,  with  turp- 
tablps.  at  the  end  of  the  yard  opposite  to  the  entrance  ladder; 
the   30    ft.   spacing   makes   it   i>ossibIe   to   stack   IG-ft.    boards 
crosswise  to  the  tracks,  and  leave  proper  clearances  at  both 
ends,  while  long  heavy  stuff,  such  as  sills,  may  be  piled  paral- 
lel to  the  tracks,  practice  having  proven  that  these  methods 
of  handling  these  two  classes  of  lumber  are  most  convenient 
and   economical;    short  oak  and   miscellaneous  stuff  may  be 
stacked  either  way,  in  order  to  utilize  remaining  space  to  the 
best   advantage.     With  a  lumber  yard  so  arranged  every  pile 
of  stuff  may  be  reached  by  a  hand  truck  from  either  one  of 
two  adja*  ent  tracks,  the  chances  of  both  tracks  being  blocked 
being  very  remote.     A  very  good  alternative  arrangement  is 
to  have  only  every  other  track  connect  with  the  ladder,  the 
intermediate  tracks  being  of  lighter  rail,  and  for  the  use  of 
hand  trucks  only,  road  cars  having  no  access  to  them.    With 
this  arrangement  the  cross  tracks  may  be  provided  with  turn- 
tables at  every  intersection  with  a  longitudinal  track  or  only 
at  Its  crossings  with  the  intermediate  light  rail  tracks,  either 
ariangement   being   practicable.     One   or   two   of   the   lumber 
yard  tracks  are  run  through  the  planing  mill,  and  besides  being 
used  currently  for  trucking  lumber  in  and  out  of  the  mill, 
will  often  be  found  convenient  for  handling  car  load  lots  of  ' 
finished  lumber  for  shipment  to  outlying  points.    At  the  West 
Burlington  shop  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  a  depressed  track  enters  the 
mill  building  at  one  end  for  use  in  this  connection. 

It  will  be  found  a  very  convenient  working  arrangement  to 
locate  the  joint  office  of  the  planing  mill  foreman  and  the 
lumber  yard  foreman  (and  the  lumber  inspector,  if  there  is 
one,)  in  the  open  space  between  the  planing  mill  and  the  lum 
ber  yard,  and  in  general,  the  dry  kiln  is  within  reach  and 
oi)servation  from  this  point. 

Up  to  the  present  time  hand  labor  has  been  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  lumber  yard  work,  but  with  operations  conducted  on 
such  a  large  scale  as  contemplated  at  Montreal  and  Readville, 
it  seems  entirely  probable  that  labor  saving  appliances  and 
machinery  electrically  driven,  could  be  introduced  to  advan- 
tage. These  two  large  plants  are  simply  precedents  in  point 
of  size,  and  may  be  frequently  duplicated,  or  even  exceeded 
in  the  future,  and  the  mechanical  talent  on  our  railroads 
should  not  fail  to  grasp  and  meet  the  situation  in  this  respect. 

{To  be  continued.) 


The  Western  Railway  of  France,  has  adopted  electric  heat- 
ing for  their  special  "corridor"  trains,  after  an  extended  series 
of  tests.  Each  car  is  to  be  equipped  with  ten  electric  heaters, 
of  the  foot-warmer  type,  which  will  be  arranged  in  two 
circuits  of  five  each. 
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STEEL   CAR   DEVELOPMENT. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


III. 


(For  previous  article,  see  page  402.) 


The  first  large  all-steel,  twin  copper  gondolas  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  were  delivered  by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company  July  27,  1898.  It  seems  but  a  short  time  since  this 
important  step  in  steel  car  development  was  taken.     It  was 


As  shown  on  page  354,  the  weight  of  the  Gl  car  is  39,150 
lbs.  Its  cubical  capacity  is  1,897  cubic  ft.,  including  the 
heap  over  the  top,  and  the  ratio  of  dead  to  payiUjr  load  is 
36.4  ppr  cent.  Its  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  facility 
of  unloading  coal  and  ore  made  it  very  popular  wiiii  t-hippers. 

The  backbone  of  the  Gl  car  is  a  pair  of  fish-bellied  pressed 
steel  channels  17  in.  deep  at  the  center  and  10  in.  deep  at 
the  ends.  They  are  continuous  through  the  length  of  the 
car,  33  ft.,  and  the  bolsters  are  riveted  to  them.  These  sills 
receive  the  draft  gear  and  are  spread  12%  in.  apart  to  re- 
ceive the  Westinghouse  friction  gear,  which  has  l>een  applied 
to  all  of  the  recent  steel   cars   on   this   road.     The   side  sills 


CLASS  Gl  steel  C.\r!     "  RTEEI,    CAis    t)EVEU>l'MENT — PENNSYLVANIA.    HAILBOAD. 


an  important  step  because  this  Gl  car  remains  until  now  the 
standard  coal  car  of  this  road.  This  type  of  construction  was 
brought  out  in  pressed  steel  on  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie, 
and  its  adoption  by  the  Pennsylvania  settled  the  form  and 
type  of  the  largest  number  of  steel  cars  built  in  this  country 
up  to  the  present  time.  As  already  pointed  out.  the  form 
was  drawn  from  the  class  Gt;  wooden  car.  The  design  of  the 
Gl  car  was  contemporaneous  with  the,  Gm  car,  illustrated  in 


of  this  car  are  also  continuous  and  of  the  same  form  and 
size  as  the  center  sills,  except  that  the  side  sills  are  of  %  in. 
plate,  while  the  center  sills  are  %  in.  thick.  In  both  cases 
the  flanges  of  the  channels  are  S'U  in.  wide.  This  construction 
neglects  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  sides  of  the  car  as 
trusses  to  aid  in  carrying  the  load  and  the  heavy  side  sills 
might  have  been  omitted,  which  would  have  saved  a  great 
deal  of  weight  and  considerable  expense. 


1*^ wk" — -4    , 

^ —    --iesH *i 

BOUY    B0LSTT:B    construction — CL.\SS    Gl  STEEL  cabs.      PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 


this  journal  in  November.  It  is  almost  exactly  the  same  now 
as  when  first  designed,  but  it  will  probably  be  redesigrfed  in 
order  to  save  weight,  but  without  in  any  way  impairing  its 
strength.  This  car  was  built  originally  for  the  lines  west  of 
Pittsburgh  and  was  used  for  coal  in  one  direction  and  ore 
in  the  other.  It  was  designed  by  the  Schoen  people  and 
adopted  by  them,  with  modifications,  for  a  large  part  of  the 
equipment  of  this  type  built  for  other  roads. 


^A'ith  continuous  center  sills  the  lower  portions  of  the  l>ody 
bolster  were  cut  and  made  in  the  form  of  trough-shaped  dia- 
phragms, but  the  bolster  proper  lies  on  top  of  both  center  and 
side  sills,  and  by  its  form  is  made  to  take  some  of  the  load 
from  the  sloping  floor  through  a  trough-shaped  floor  support, 
wiiich  bears  on  the  bolster.  This  arrangement  give.*?  plenty 
of  room  for  the  bolsters,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  whv 
these  cars  do  not  get  "down  on  their  side  bearings."     The 
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sills  and  forming  strong  end  construction.  They 
are  cut  for  the  coupler  shank  and  reinforced 
at  this  point  by  pressed  plate  angles. 

This  road  has  gone  very  thoroughly  into  the 
matter  of  draft  gear  for  large  capacity  cars, 
and  nearly  three  years  ago   decided   to  apply 
nothing   but   friction    gear   to   this   equipment. 
The  first  Gl  cars  were  equipped  with   double 
twin  spring  draft  gear  in  which  two  sets   of 
springs  were  used   in   pullirg  and   two   other 
sets  were  put  in  under  initial  compression  with 
but  %-in.  of  motion  left.     In 
buffing  the  follower  pushed  in 
pins  which  acted  through  the 
center  of  the  springs,  against 
the  follower  plate  and  loaded 
the    second    pair    of    springs. 
At  the  time  this  gear  was  de- 
signed   it    was    not    thought 
that  the  Westinghouse  friction 
gear  had  been  long  enough  in 
uET.vLLs  Of  DKAtr  iiK.\K  ATTACiiAiE-NT — WESTINGHOUSE — CLASS  Gi..  cAKS.  ssrvice  to  determine  whether 

It  had  reached  its  full  develop- 


.—i%H- ^ 


A.  S 


accompanying  drawings  are  selected  with  a  view  of  render- 
ing an  extehded  description  unnecessary. 

In  all  of  the  later  forms  of  construction  the  center  sills  are 
continuous,  and  the  bolsters  are  formed  of  trough-shaped  dia- 
phragms between  them,  with  longer  trough-shaped  diaphragms 
between  the  center  and  side  sills,  riveted  to  their  webs. 

The  end  sills  of  the  Gl  car  are  trough-shaped  pressed  plates 
Westinghouse  friction  gear  had  been  long  enough  in  service 
to  determine  whether  it  had  reached  its  full  development, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number  of  changes  were  after- 
of   ^-in.   material,    fitting   over   the   end   of  the   longitudinal 


ment,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number  of  changes  were  after- 
ward made  in  it.  The  spring  gear  gave  fair  service,  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  "Westinghouse  gear  was  perfected  so  as 
to  offer  substantial  advantages  over  springs  alone,  and 
the  spring  gear  was  abandoned  in  its  favor.  Since  its  first  adop- 
tion this  road  has  not  used  any  but  friction  gear  on  large 
capacity  cars.  The  Sessions  standard  friction  gear  is  now 
applied  to  a  number  of  cars  on  this  road.  The  form 
of  attachments  for  the  Westinghouse  draft  gear  on  Gl  cars 
is  illustrated  in  one  of  the  accompanying  engravings.  In 
fact  this  arrangement  is  the  one  in  use  on  all  present  types 
of  steel  cars  on  this  road. 


THE   APPRENTICE  QUESTION. 


Mr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  division-superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  New  York  Central  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in  a  paper  read  last 
month  before  the  Central  Railroad  Club,  presented  some  of 
the  features  of  the  apprentice  problem,  in  a  way  which  should 
revolutionize  practice  in  every  railroad  shop  in  the  country. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  editors  of  this  journal  Mr.  Thompson 
stated  the  case  better  than  it  has  ever  been  stated  before. 
The  following  paragraphs  indicate  its  practical  and  sensible 
character.  The  author  is  certainly  correct  as  to  wages,  unless 
the  railroads  establish  schools  for  apprentice  instruction: 

"The  average  American  boy,  enters  railroad  shops  at  a 
salary  that  is  not  sufficient  to  take  his  girl  to  the  circus  and 
buy  peanuts,  all  in  the  same  evening,  it  does  not  take  him 
long  to  see  that  the  helper  who  does  not  know  as  much  as  the 
boy,  after  he  has  served  three  months,  is  getting  enough  to 
maivc  him  a  comfortable  living,  and  that  if  the  helper  shows 
hinispif  a  little  proficient  in  some  certain  part  of  the  business, 
he  is  paid  a  full-fledged  mechanic's  wages  in  a  year  or  two. 
He  also  notices  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  railroads  to 
better  the  condition  of  every  one  in  financial  and  other  ways 
from  the  president  to  and  including  the  'Dagos'  on  the  section, 
with  thf^  e.xception  of  the  apprentice.  He  also  notices  that  he 
is  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  a  good  many  mechanics  and 
barely  tolerated  by  the  sub-foremen;  seldom  noticed  by  the 
general  foreman;  and  in  a  good  many  cases  the  division  of- 
ficer or  suiierintendent  of  motive  power  is  further  away  from 
him  than  the  North  Star.  Under  such  circumstances  is  it  any 
wonder  that  our  boys  get  discouraged? 

"What  is  needed  is  a  complete  change  of  heart  and  methods 
in  regard  to  the  apprentices.  Instead  of  considering  them  as 
apprentices,  we  should  look  at  it  in  the  same  light  as  we  do  in 
turning  out  more  work  every  year  for  a  given  amount  of 
money  and  the  pace  should  be  set  by  the  highest  division  officer, 
and  he  should  consider  the  welfare  of  his  apprentices  his  para- 
mount duty,  and  in  that  way  create  the  opportunity  of  filling 
his  shop  with  men  fully  prepared  to  successfully  cope  with 
their  chosen  profession. 


"Apprentices'  wages  are  altogether  too  low.  Instead  of  com-, 
pelling  the  boy  to  work  one  year  for  5  or  6  cents  an  hour,  he 
should  work  only  six  months  for  that  pay.  The  next  year  his 
wages  should  not  be  less  than  |1  a  day.  The  next  year  he 
should  be  paid  nearly  as  much  as  the  ordinary  helper.  The 
next  year  and  the  last  six  months  of  the  fourth  year  he  should 
be  paid  as  much  as  the  ordinary  and  special  helpers'  respec- 
tively. It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  very  careful  con- 
Fideration  be  given  to  the  critical  period  of  a  boy's  life,  that 
is  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship.  The 
practice  of  discharging  an  apprentice  when  his  time  is  out 
is  decidedly  wrong.  The  proper  time  to  get  rid  of  undesirable 
apprentices  is  the  first  six  months  or  a  year  at  the  latest. 

"Sarisfartory  results  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  apprentice 
system  without  the  proper  interest  being  taken  by  the  fore- 
men to  train  an  apprentice.  The  apprentice  is  the  coming 
foreman,  master  mechanic  and  superintendent  of  motive  power. 
The  most  vital  part  in  the  training  of  apprentices  is  the  selec- 
tion of  mechanics  as  their  instructors.  It  is  not  possible  to 
obtain  even  medium  results  with  boys  without  developing 
them  outside  of  shops  and  to  gain  that  which  will  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  boys  and  railroad  companies  as  well,  and  an 
apprentice  club  or  association  should  be  formed  where  boys  who 
have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  technical  education  can 
secure  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects  that  will  put  them 
on  an  equality  which  their  more  fortunate  brothers.  No  ap- 
prentice system  that  can  be  devised  will  ever  be  a  success  un- 
less every  one,  from  the  highest  official  to  the  mechanic  en- 
trusted with  the  education  of  the  boy,  appreciates  the  respon- 
sibility connected  with  starting  an  apprentice. 

"We  all  point  with  pride  to  our  special  apprentice  boys  who 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a  technical  training.  We  spend  our 
company's  money  to  re-educate  them  to  the  practical  side  of 
railroad  life  and  as  far  as  my  observation  goes  with  the  same 
amount  of  money  spent  and  the  same  pains  taken  in  the  way 
of  giving  the  ordinary  apprentice  a  chance  for  self-education 
suitable  for  shop  apprentices,  we  will  get  better  mechanics, 
more  capablp  foremen  and  officers  for  higher  positions  than  can 
be  obtained  In  any  other  way." 
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NEV    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVE. 


Wabash  Railroad. 


4 — 4 — 0  TYl'E. 


At  the  Brooks  works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company 
some  fine  new  passenger  locomotives  are  being  completed  for 
the  Wabash  Railroad.  They  have  steel  frames,  cast  in  a 
single  piece,  piston  valves  with  inside  admission  and  direct 
motion.  The  tractive  effort  is  23,500  lbs.  In  the  drawings 
of  the  boiler  the  tendency  toward  providing  wider  water 
spaces  for  circulation  is  noticeable.  The  w^ater  space  in  front 
of  the  firebox  is  5  in.,  at  the  sides  and  back  the  space  is  4% 
in.    The  tubes  are  2  in.  in  diameter,  with  %  in.  bridges.  These 


Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  outside  of  firebox : 

11-16,   %.  9-16,   %.    %   In. 

Firebox,  length   102  ins. 

Firebox,  width 63  ins. 

Firebox,  depth   Front,  75  Vi   ins. ;    back.  65  »4   Ins. 

Firebox  plates,   thickness : 

Sides,  %  in. ;    bark.  %  in. ;    crown,  %  in. :    tube  sheet,  %  In. 

Firebox,  water  space Front,  5  ins. ;    sides,  4^^   in. ;    back,  4'/^   ins. 

Tubes,  material  and  gauge .Iron  ;    11  B.  W.  G. 

Tubes,    number    ..,.>,,.,.> j.,.,  ,.^.  ..«.,...•.  .^.  ..  .  ..294 

Tubes,  diameter    .•.".-V»,'. . .'', ...,.;..  s>'. .>>■.>■••>♦■•♦»•  •  •  •  -2   ins. 

Tubes,  length  over  tube  sheets. . . .,,. . .>',,^...;..'';^..^.;>.». . .  .16  ft.  4  ins. 

Heating  surface,  tubes -  •> .  *.": ;  i'i, .  i^.^.).; . .  .  -  . 2,4;t9  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox .  .>  ;>  «v,'  V.;..  v •> -' 177  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  total •;.■....».,..'••.'•-■* 2  (JTG  sq.  ft. 

Grate  surface .....<:.  .^.i...".,, 4.S.7   sq.  ft. 

Grate,    style   ....  :.i,'. ;........  ....i,4.,;.>:..;..»v,.  .'.irj,  > Rocking 

Exhaust  nozzles   ......  . . .  .  .... .".  1  . .  .-.  ..■..»•-'.  ,v,'..  .5%   ins.  diameter 

Smoke  stack,  inside  diameter •  i  ./f^  '  •  ♦  •14  ^   and  16%    ins. 

Smoke  stack,  top  above  rail ^. 15  ft.  3  ins. 

Boiler  suplied  by.  .  ..,;■..;, .  .Two  N*o.  10  Ohio  injectors 

.':■  Tender, 

Style    ,,..;:y>.v.. i..,vi,v «•••■>•»'  •  •  •    Eight-wheeled 

Weight,  empty    .  .  .V-.»r».i  ...... ...--.,  ;».:;^>^...i.i '..■»;_. 55,460   lbs. 

Wheels,  diameter  yv.'yi'-.  .y-..  ...i  .^-^'v*? r»--*«K»^^^^^  ^^  *''^- 


PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE— 4-4-2  TYPE— WABASH  RAILROAD. 
J.  B.  Baijxes,  Superintendent  Motive  Power.  ameeican  locomotive  co.,  bbooks  works,  Builders. 


engines  have  brake  shoes  on  all  wheels,  including  the  trailers 
and  truck  wheels.  For  the  trailers  the  usual  provision  for 
side  motion  is  made.  These  locomotives  are  equipped  with 
high-speed  Westinghouse  air  brake,  with  retaining  valves  on 
the  drivers. 

PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE — WABASH   B.VILBOAD. 

Ratios. 

Heating  surface  to  cylinder  volume =  257 

Tractive  weight  to  heating  surface i=    36.2 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive  effort =      4.75 

Tractive  effort  X  diameter  of  driver.s  to  heating  surface =  703 

Heating  surface  to  tractive  effort =    11.4% 

Total  weight  to  heating  surface .r...  . ;.. . .  =    68. 

General  Dimensions. 

Gauge —  4  ft.  8%  ins. 

Fuel ,.,..,..:...*>..  .Bituminous  coal 

Weight  in  working  order. ....  .i:;i:.iv; .,'.,.  .-.v.. v.;,  i. ...  .180,700  lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers ,  .V.-."*.  •  • » •  ,•  •  .96,700  lbs. 

Weight  engine  and  tender  in  working  order.  ..•..,»>;..■......  .310.700  lbs. 

Wheel  base,  driving .>  . . . .  .V..-;  .^i  ........  7  ft.  6  ins. 

Wheel  base,  rigid 1 . . . ,»  . , ..  .  .\ 7  ft.  6  Ins. 

Wheel  base,  total t»."i>'  S-  .  ^v, ;.. . .  .30  ft.  11  ^^  ins. 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine  and  tender.  .%'...;,..•»; v>.,i 


Cylinders. 


Diameter  of  cylinders   

Stroke  of  piston   

Horizontal  thickness  of  piston 
Diameter  of  piston  rod. 
Size  of  steam  ports .... 
Size  of  exhaust  ports.. 


.    4  .    ■    •    .'.'J.... 


•    .'..........a......  mX  lUb. 

.  ..V'^  <*  •  •  .,•  *.^. ?r.. .  •  •  .  ^o  ms. 

.  •  ii  v..'*>4  *.'•  •••  ...'•. ...  ^72  ins. 

i  *y^ '.  i-. 3%  ins. 

.....1%   ins.  X  25%  In'^. 

.•>  .'f ».,..- . . .  65  sq.  ins. 


Valves. 


»...;;. Piston 

...,  .,...5  9-16   ins. 


Kind  of  valves  

Greatest  travel  of  valves...................... 

Out.slde  lap  of  valves .■•>•.:-.;.  ...i. ..-..■.  vtyi..;.;^*  »'<>.*:-...  .1%    ins. 

Inside  lap  of  valves '....'...■.■......-.  v.  TV.'. ;.  .^ '. 0   Ins. 

Lead  of  valves  in  full  gear 1-16  in. 

Wheels     Etc. 

Number  of  driving  wheels 4 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire.  . .  .^  ; ,. 83   Ins. 

Material  of  driving  wheel  centers .>  .Vii Cast   steel 

Thickness  of  tire 3l<2   ins. 

Tire  held  by .=>;'.'*.•.- •  .Shrinkage  and  retaining  rings 

Driving  box  material    .'........ Cast  steel 

Diameter  and  length  of  driving  journals gv.   Ins.  diameter  x  12  Ins. 

Diameter  and  length  of  main  crankpin  journals : 

6%  Ins.  diameter  x  61^  ins. 
Diameter  and  length  of  side-rod  crankpin  journals : 

7%  Ins.  diameter  x  4Vi  Ins. 

Engine  truck,   kind Swing 

Engine  truck  journals v, .,....-••  -6  ins.  diameter  x  12  Ins. 

Diameter  of  engine  truck  wheelSiV. 36  Ins. 

Kind  of  engine  truck  wheels McKee-FuUer  spoke 

Boiler. 

gtyle Radial  stayed  extended  wagon  top 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 6414    ins. 

Working  pressure i»v  «,.... Vy^..,. 200   lbs. 


Journals,  diameter  and  length.  *............  .5>4  Ins.  diameter  x  10  Ins. 

Wheel  base i'. ; , 17   ft. 

Water  capacity :....^.... 6,000  U.  S.  gals. 

Coal  capacity  j..  ,:.4.i ...,». 12  tons 


VHY    DO    STAYBOLTS    BREAK? 


The  following  is  taken  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Foreman  Boiler 
Makers*  Convention  at  Chicago  by  Mr.  John  Livingstone : 

Your  chairman  produced  a  board  to  show  171  heads  of  staybolts 
from  the  right  side  of  the  fire  box  on  the  fireside  sheet  of  a  loco- 
motive; at  least  75  out  of  the  171  were  burned.  You  have  held 
that  the  breakage  of  staybolts  is  due  to  expansion  and  contraction, 
and  unable  to  counteract  the  expansion  and  contraction  with  the 
solid  staybolt,  discussion  centered  on  flexible  staybolts. 

Too  little  heed  was  paid  to  the  lesson  taught  on  the  board,  too 
little  consideration  was  given  to  the  prima  facie  fact,  that  44  per 
cent,  of  the  heads  of  those  staybolts  were  burned.  When  the  bolts 
commence  to  burn  at  the  inside  of  the  sheet,  the  burning  continues 
inward  imtil  protected  by  the  water.  The  heat  that  causes  the 
burning  causes  expansion  at  its  inner  end,  and  in  the  hole  of  the 
sheet ;  and  that  expansion  is  met  by  resisting  expansion  in  the 
sheet  (solid  against  solid)  with  risk  that  both  the  sheet  and  the 
bolt  will  crj'stallize.  The  sheet,  which  may  also  bum,  may  crack 
between  the  bolts ;  the  bolts  will  break,  not  always  where  the  force 
of  rigid  compression  obtains ;  sometimes  where  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  force  there,  the  other  part  of  the  bolt  snaps  under  the  vary- 
ing vibrations  and  strains  it  has  to  endure.  The  sheet  in  ordinary 
service  cannot  be  burned  so  long  as  there  is  water  behind  it,  for 
iron  has  capacity  to  convey  to  the  water  the  heat  it  obtains  from 
the  fire,  however  fierce;  but  if  burning  is  commenced  at  the  inner 
end  of  the  staybolt  it  will  extend  outward  and  imperil  the  sheet 
immediately  around  it. 

Though  riveted  close  to  the  plate  the  inner  end  of  the  bolt  is 
only  mechanically  in  touch  with  the  plate,  and  cannot  exercise  the 
functions  of  the  sheet  in  giving  to  the  water  the  heat  by  which  it 
is  attacked.  The  water  protects  the  sheet  from  burning  and  the 
heat  passes  through  the  iron  to  the  water. 

To  avert  the  risk  of  burning  from  the  inner  end  of  the  bolt  out- 
ward, there  is  only  one  way  and  that  is  with  air  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  bolt  and  the  water  around  it ;  nor  can  you  unduly  ex- 
pand a  bolt  of  that  character.  It  will  receive  the  force  of  the 
expanding  sheet  without  the  resistance  of  its  own  power  of  expan- 
sion to  the  extent  occurring  in  a  solid  bolt. 
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RAILROAD  SHOP    MANAGEMENT. 


By  WiMiAM  S.  CozAD.  Norfolk  &  Wkstekx  Railway. 


Long  pxperience  in  locomotive  and  car  shop  work  has  proven 
very  conclusively,  I  think,  to  the  average  shop  manager  that 
any  system  of  shop  supervision  that  is  not  founded  on  the 
principle  of  cooperation  or  of  renumerating  the  employee  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  service  performed,  whether  of  brain 
or  musrle.  affords  neither  substantial  justice  to  the  workman, 
for  sufficient  returns  to  the  owner  for  capital  invested. 

In  a  railway  repair  shop  where  almost  every  conceivable 
class  of  work  is  performed  from  tapping  a  nut  to  building  a 
locomotive  complete,  it  is  generally  conceded,  in  the  light  of 
all  the  knowledge  we  have  on  the  subject  at  present  at  least, 
that  straight  piece-work  or  a  fixed  price  tor  each  operation, 
when  properly  applied,  is  best  adapted  to  such  a  great 
variety  of  work.  The  object  of  this  article,  therefore,  will  be 
to  discuss  in  a  general  way.  the  subject  of  shop  organization 
and  the  relation  which  must  exist  between  the  management 
and  the  men  before  any  decided  steps  caa  be  taken  towards 
putting  the  shop  on  a  satisfactory  piece-work  basis. 

In  entering  into  this  work  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that 
the  introduction  of  piece-work  in  ar.y  department  change*?,  not 
only  every  condition,  but  the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  shop, 
and  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  remembered  by  the  foreman  is 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  body  of  intelligent  men,  who.  like 
himself,  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  their  own  best  interests 
and  any  dishonest  methods  or  dark  lantern  processes  will  be 
destined  to  end  in  failure. 

The  foreman  and  his  immediate  subordinates,  who  are  held 
responsible  for  results,  must  recognize  the  fact,  especially  if  it 
be  a  large  plant  on  which  the  eye  of  the  management  is  continu- 
ally centered,  that  the  average  general  manager  or  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  is  not  a  piece-work  expert,  and  if  he 
were,  he  has  no  time  to  look  into  details,  and  must  necessarily 
hold  his  subordinate  officers,  such  as  general  foremen,  fore- 
men of  departments  and  gang  foremen,  responsible  for  ^he  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  shop. 

Ihe  master  mechanic  or  general  foreman  who  has  kept 
pace  with  the  times  will  not  need  to  be  told  that,  until  very 
recently,  in  the  di.scussion  of  this  subject  by  the  higher  rail- 
road officials  at  their  association  meetings  about  two  out  of 
every  three  were  opposed  to  piece-work  in  any  form  in  a  repair 
shop,  and  many  motive  power  officers  are  not  yet  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  this  system  of  paying  for  work  can  be  made  suc- 
cessful in  certain  departments.  So  that,  after  all.  the  introduc- 
tion of  piece-work  is  a  matter  of  education. 

The  foreman,  then,  must  feel  that  if  piece-work  is  introduced 
into  his  shop  at  all,  it  will  be  due  almost  entirely  to  his  efforts; 
and  whatever  of  success  it  is  attended  with,  is  properly  to  be 
credited  to  himself  and  the  men   in  his  charge. 

In  almost  every  day-work  shop  ninety  out  of  every  hundred 
men  are  opposed  to  piece-work.  And  why?  Because  they 
fear  it  will  eventually  result  in  a  general  reduction  of  their 
wages;  that  it  will  finally  reduce  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  shop  and  will  at  last  either  dispense  with 
the  services  of  the  old  men.  or  require  them  to  work  much 
harder  at  a  reduced  compensation. 

This  last  named  objection  should  be  given  careful  consid- 
eration. The  railroads  of  the  country  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  their  old  employees.  They  should  be  taken  care  of 
and  should  not  be  required  to  work  piece-work,  except  at 
their  own  request. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  in  his  "Gospel  of  Wealth."  argues  that  age 
is  not  a  condition  made  by  human  institutions,  and  the  right 
to  weed  out  old  men  is  decreed  by  natural  law,  which  law, 
says  he,  "may  be  sometimes  hard  for  the  individual,  but  is 
best  for  the  race,  because  it  insures  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
in  every  department."  The  privilege  to  carry  out  this  idea 
may  be  necessary  in  the  management  of  a  private  concern 


but  any  attempt  to  introduce  piece-work  with  this  end  in  view 
ought  to  be  doomed  to  failure. 

Some  men  never  grow  old.  except  in  years,  and  in  my  ex- 
perience I  have  frequently  come  in  contact  with  employees 
who  were  on  the  downward  march  in  life,  who  could  take 
the  piece-work  prices  of  the  average  mechanic  and  very  ma- 
terially increase  their  day  rate,  and  were  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

In  another  article  on  this  subject.  I  shall  attempt  to  show 
that  it  is  not  the  unusual  efl^ort  of  the  workman  that  brings 
about,  both  increase  in  the  out-put  of  the  shop  and  in  the 
wages  of  the  man.  but  the  introduction  of  improved  tools 
and  a  systematic  method  of  handling  the  work. 

But  going  back  to  the  subject  in  hand,  a  very  large  part 
of  all  that  has  been  read  and  heard  by  the  man  in  the  shop 
on  the  subject  of  piece-work  in  the  past,  has  been  to  effect 
that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  average 
mechanic;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  we  have  to  admit,  that 
in  many  instances  in  the  past,  piece-work  has  been  the  means 
in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  and  dishonest  foremen  to  take 
advantage  of  honest  workingmen  in  depriving  them  of  a 
iust  reward  for  honest  toil.  Entire  confidence,  of  the  men. 
then,  is  the  first  thing  necessary,  and  the  intelligent  fore- 
man, or  general  foreman,  or  master  mechanic,  or  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  for  that  matter,  if  he  would  finally  succeed  in 
this  work,  will  not  be  in  any  big  hurry  about  putting  a  great  num- 
ber of  prices  into  effect,  but  will  go  to  work  diligently  to  first 
win  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  men  and  bring  about 
a  general  good  feeling  in  the  shop.  And  while  this  process 
is  going  on  it  is  very  essential  that  the  foreman  and  those 
in  charge  of  the  various  departments  of  the  shop  look  about 
them  and  see  if  there  are  not  a  great  many  things  that  need 
to  be  given  attention  in  order  to  insure  better  results,  even 
on  a  day  work  basis.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  shop  may 
disclose  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  material  scat- 
tered about  that  ought  to  be  in  the  scrap  pile,  or  at  least 
does  not  belong  inside  the  shop.  No  good  ever  came  from  a 
dirty  shop.  Dirty,  greasy  machines;  old  castings,  forgings. 
useless  bolts,  scrap  and  many  other  things  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, if  left  lying  about  the  shop,  are  demoralizing  to  the  work- 
men and  create  an  atmosphere  of  indifference,  slovenly  ways 
and  expensive  methods  of  doing  the  work. 

One  of  the  leading  suueriutendents  of  motive  power  in 
this  country  once  said  to  me  while  I  was  in  his  service, 
"Show  me  the  conditions  under  which  men  work  in  any  shop 
and  I  will  tell  you  not  only  the  quality  of  the  work,  but  the 
cost  as  well."  Therefore  one  of  the  first  moves  to  make  in 
preparing  for  the  puctessful  introduction  of  piece-work  is 
to  "clean  up,"  and  then  "keep  cleaned  up."  You  must  figure 
that  when  men  are  on  a  piece-work  basis  they  have  no  time 
to  climb  over  piles  of  useless  material.  They  tannot  work 
on  engines  to  the  best  advantage  with  all  kinds  of  unnec 
fssary  material  in  the  way.  Blocking  lying  about  the  floor. 
Old  lagging,  truck  wheels,  dome  casings,  driving  wheels, 
scrap  and  all  work  as  fast  as  taken  down,  where  there  is 
not  a  special  department  set  aside  for  this  work,  must  be 
kept  cleaned  away  to  allow  the  men  to  work  to  best  advan- 
tage. 

Cultivate  among  the  men  by  precept  and  example  a  spirit 
of  activity  and  energy.  And  the  workman  who  wishes  to 
forge  to  the  front  will  show  to  his  superiors  that  he  de- 
lights in  his  work;  that  he  is  never  so  happy  and  contented 
as  when  busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  shop. 

"The  first  external  indication  of  the  dry-rot  in  men,"  says 
Dickens,  "is  a  tendency  to  lurk  and  lounge;  to  do  nothing 
tangible  to-day,  but  to  have  an  intention  of  performing  a 
number  of  tangible  things  to-morrow  or  the  day  after." 

The  successful  management  of  a  large  body  of  men,  or 
any  number  of  men  for  that  matter,  no  doubt,  depends 
largely  on  the  personality  of  the  foreman,  but  after  all,  the 
foundation  of  governing  and  being  governed  was  laid  cen- 
turies ago  in  that  old  rules  of  rules,  "Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  others  do  to  you."  Justice  must  be  the  spirit 
that  actuates  and  controls  our  movements.     A  broad  appli- 
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tion  of  the  spirit  of  right  between  man  and  man  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  pay  10  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 

Men  must  understand  that  they  are  appreciated;  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  institution  is  with  them;  that  if 
success  attends  the  operations  of  the  shop,  the  credit  will 
belong  largely  to  the  men  in  the  ranks.  "Too  much  still 
remains  of  the  old  idea  that  work  is  a  curse,  a  punishment, 
instead  of  being  the  only  real  pleasure  in  life." 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  make  each  day  stand  for  some- 
thing. In  all  the  nooks  and  corners  of  human  existence  there 
is  no  place  for  an  idler,  or  dreamer.  It  is  better  to  carry 
a  hod  or  wield  a  shovel  in  an  honest  endeavor  to  be  of  some 
use  to  the  community  than  to  be  nursed  in  wealth  and  live 
off  the  toil  of  others.  The  man  who  sets  himself  earnestly 
at  work,  no  matter  what  the  sort  of  labor,  dispels  at  once 
all  the  elements  of  discontent,  doubt  and  envy  and  applies 
a  sure  remedy  for  that  disease  commonly  known  as  the 
"blues."  He  takes  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  the  successful 
shop  manager  must  educate  his  men  to  be  energetic,  indus- 
trious, active,  always  on  the  alert  looking  for  some  means 
of  bettering  the  service. 

Sir   Walter   Scott,    writing   to   his    son   at   school,   said,    "I 


cannot  too  much  impress  upon  your  mind  that  labor  is  the 
condition  which  God  has  imposed  upon  us  in  every  station 
of  life;  there  is  nothing  worth  having  that  can  be  had  with- 
out it."  It  is  still  water  only  that  becomes  stagnant  and 
is  finally  covered  with  the  green  scum  of  inactivity.  The 
running  brook  at  all  times  sparkles  with  the  living  fire  of 
usefulness. 

To  the  master  mechanic  or  general  forman  who  contem- 
plates the  introduction  of  piece-work  at  some  future  date, 
let  me  suggest  that  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  there 
is  no  move  which  you  can  make  which  will  so  materially 
assist  the  sub-foreman  in  carrying  out  the  alK)ve  suggestions 
and  so  quickly  instill  new  life  into  the  entire  shop,  as  the 
organization  of  a  Shop  Foremens'  Association,  to  meet  at 
stated  periods,  say  once  each  month,  to  discuss  means  ana 
methods  of  bettering  conditions  and  increasing  the  out-pui 
of  the  shop.  It  may  be  that  changes  will  necessarily  have  to 
be  made  before  you  are  in  a  position  to  consider  piece-work 
at  all,  and  there  can  be  no  better  way  of  finding  out  just 
what  the  conditions  are  than  by  calling  together  and  con 
suiting  those  in  immediate  charge  of  the  work. 

{To  be  continued.) 


HEAVY    FREIGHT    LOCOMOTIVE. 
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SOME    OK    THE    DETAIL.S    OE    CO.NSTRI'CTIOX. 

The  previous  article  on  this  subject  appeared  on  page  415 
of  the  November  number  of  this  journal,  and  the  description 
will  require  another  article  in  addition  to  the  present  one. 
The  design  represents  special  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  me- 
chanical officers  of  the  road  and  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  to  produce  an  engine  which  will  materially  reduce 
tue  number  of  "engine  failures"  in  service. 

The  boiler  of  this  engine  was  passed  over  rather  too  easily 
in  the  description  last  month.  This  is  a  very  large  boiler.;. 
Its  diameter  at  the  smoke  box  is  80  in.,  and  at  the  largest 
diameter  it  is  8TV2  in.,  which  is  unusual.  This  large  size  was 
used  at  the  throat  connection,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  circu- 
lation by  providing  plenty  of  room  for  the  water  to  pass 
back  to  the  water  legs.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  these  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  improvement  in  circulation  of  locomotive 
boilers.  At  best  there  is  little  enough  room  for  water  to  get 
back  to  the  side  sheets.  The  tube  spacing  is  wide,  with  a 
"bridge"    of    15-16    in.    between    flues.      The    drop    grates    are 
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made  as  low  as  possible   in  order  to  secure  space  between 
the  tubes  and  the  level  of  the  fire. 

This  locomotive  has  inside  steam  admission  with  very  care 
fully  arranged  steam  and  exhaust  passages,  by  using  the 
Player  four-chamber  exhaust  pipe  the  exhaust  blasts  are  kept 
separate  to  a  point  5  in.  above  the  base  of  the  exhaust  nozzle, 
but  this  is  not  all.  The  exhaust  steam  passages  are  kept 
away  from  those  containing  live  steam  through  the  saddle, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  exhaust  from  drawing  heat  away 
from  the  entering  steam  and  causing  initial  cylinder  con- 
densation. A  glance  at  the  longitudinal  section  through  the 
cylinder,    shown    in    connection    with    the    valve   gear,    shows 
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DETAILS  OF  BOCKEB  BOX. 

2-8-0  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE.— L.  S.  &  M.  S. 

these  passages  clearly.     This  is  an  important  matter  which 
does  not  always  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

By  aid  of  the  drawing  of  the  assembled  parts  of  the  valve 
gear,  including  the  valve,  the  idea  of  the  "central-direct" 
valve  motion  is  illustrated.  This  construction  is  admirable. 
It  places  the  pin  as  far  as  possible,  in  double  shear,  and 
by  using  a  heavy  and  strong  rocker  casting  the  spring  of  this 
motion  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms.  The  hangers 
are  double.  Obvious  advantages  are  obtained  by  this  con- 
struction. It  will  be  noted  that  the  English  form  of  link  is 
used  and  that  the  transmission  bar  is  coupled  to  an  inverted 
rocker,  the  rocker  box  being  secured  to  the  guide  yoke  and 
the  rocker  shaft  has  external  bearings.  This  reduces  the 
rocker  box  to  a  very  simple  casting,  with  two  4^4  by  6  in. 
bearings,  with  a  si)ace  of  10%  in.  between  them.  In  order 
to  reduce  the  liability  of«the  rocker  to  twist,  the  two  bear- 
ings were  used  and  the  rocker,  made  of  cast  steel,  was  given 
the  form  shown  in  the  detail  engraving,  with  the  journaled 
portion   made  hollow.     It  is  diflBcult  to  see  how  this  rocker 


can   twist   or   spring.     Furthermore,   the   bearings    are    large 
and  very  easily  taken  down. 

The  valves  are  of  the  usual  piston  type  as  constructed  at 
the  Brooks  Works,  their  general  features  having  been  illus- 
trated in  this  journal. 

Among  the  other  details,  which  are  specially  worthy  of 
close  attention,  are  the  frames  and  their  bracing,  the  lead 
ing  trucks  and  the  ash  pan.  These  will  be  reserved  for  an- 
other article,  as  it  is  specially  desirable  to  place  the  frame 
construction  on  record  in  a  thorough  manner.  These  frames 
are  the  first  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  writer  in  which 
an  effort  is  made  to  provide  for  latent  stresses.  This  work 
seems  likely  to  prove  to  be  exceedingly  important. 


OPERATIONS  OF   "PER  DIEM"  RULES  FOR  CAR  HIRE. 


Perhaps  the  most  frequent  objection  made  to  the  operation 
of  per  diem  rules  has  been  that  the  rules  have  not  accom- 
plished what  the  advocates  of  the  i>er  diem  principles  claimed 
they  would;  namely,  the  return  of  cars  to  owners,  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  well-informed  men,  there  is  no  per  diem  rate  which 
can  be  established  high  enough  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
in  all  cases.  When  cars  are  not  returned  to  owners,  it  is 
usually  because  there  is  a  very  active  demand  for  them,  or  be- 
cause the  borrowing  line  is  so  seriously  congested  that  it  is 
physically  impossible  to  make  prompt  return  of  cars.  In 
either  case,  whether  the  rate  be  20  cents  a  day  or  |1  a  day,  the 
return  of  the  cars  will  not  be  forced. 

Already,  however,  the  rule  has  had  very  important  results 
in  compelling  lines  whose  equipment  was  manifestly  inade- 
quate, to  increase  their  equipment  and  compel  lines  that  suffer 
not  infrequently  from  serious  congestion  of  traffic,  to  increase 
their  facilities  so  that  this  congestion  would  not  occur.  Be- 
yond question,  per  diem  has  stimulated  representatives  of 
railroads  to  the  importance  of  moving  cars  promptly,  and  the 
justice  of  the  position  appeals  to  all  men.  In  the  past  the 
railroads  have  not  unfrequently  been  the  worst  offenders  in  the 
matter  of  detaining  each  others'  cars.  Not  that  I  claim  this 
was  done  intentionally,  but  that  it  was  done  because  there 
was  nothing  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  prompt 
movement.  Now,  however,  railroads  are  treating  themselves 
on  what  may  be  termed  a  "car  service  basis,"  and  are  in  a 
better  position  to  justify  the  charge  for  detention  of  cars  by 
shippers  and  receivers  of  freight. 

The  strongest  argument  of  the  opposition  to  the  per  diem 
system  was  that  the  per  diem  rate  would  greatly  increase 
empty  mileage.  In  this  they  have  certainly  been  mistaken, 
for  this  has  not  been  noticed.  The  real  difficulties  in  the 
operations  of  the  rules,  while  not  unimportant,  require,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  only  a  better  understanding  of  these  difficulties 
and  the  principles  underlying  the  question  to  find  a  ready 
solution.  From  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Delano,  read  before  the 
Iowa  Railway  Club. 


The  floors  of  the  new  shops  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  at  Schenectady,  were  very  carefully  laid  and  are 
quite  satisfactory.  The  basis  was  a  filling  of  sand  over 
which  from  4  to  6  ins.  of  small  broken  stone  was  laid.  This 
was  fiushed  with  a  gallon  of  hot  coal  tar  for  each  square  yard 
of  surface.  A  course  of  2  ins.  of  hot  sand  and  tar  mixed 
thoroughly  to  the  consistency  of  mortar  followed  this  and 
was  rammed  to  a  level  surface.  In  this  3  by  4  ins.  railing 
strips  were  imbedded  at  3  ft.  centers.  Rough  hemlock  planks, 
2  ins.  thick,  were  spiked  to  these,  and  the  top  flooring  of  %  ins. 
tongued  and  grooved  maple  was  finally  laid.  It  is  an  expensive 
but  very  satisfactory  and  permanent  fioor. 


Col.  James  H.  Bailey,  who  for  the  past  20  years,  has  been  an 
owner  and  very  influential  in  the  Railroa^l  Gazette,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  that  journal  and  retires  from  all  active 
work.  He  had  a  very  large  and  extensive  acquaintance  among 
the  railway  manufacturers  of  the  country  and  will  be  very 
much  missed,  particularly  at  the  railroad  conventions. 
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THE  APPLICATION   OF  INDIVIDUAL    MOTOR  DRIVES 
TO  OLD  MACHINE  TOOLS. 


MuKees   Rocks   Shops. — Pittsbukgh  &  Lake  Ebie  Railroad. 


BY   R.    V.    WRIGHT,    MECHANICAL   ENGINEER. 


V. 


VERTICAL  DRILL  PRESSES. 


The  ordinary  vertical  drill  press  in  a  locomotive  repair  shop 
has  to  handle  drills,  reamers,  etc.,  varying  from  %  inch  to 
2V2  inches  in  diameter;  and  the  material  to  be  drilled  will 
vary  from  soft  brass  to  the  hardest  cast  iron  or  steel.  Such  a 
drill  press,  belt  driven,  usually  has  a  back  gear  and  a  four- 
step  speed  cone,  thus  giving  eight  different  spindle  speeds 
for  the  entirp  speed  range. 


diameter,  in  order  to  present  some  idea  of  the  wide  range  of 
speed  which  should  be  provided.  By  thus  bringing  out  the 
great  differences  in  speed  required  by  drills  of  different  dia- 
meters, it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  eight  spindle  speeds  usu- 
ally provided,  are  entirely  inadequate  if  the  best  results  axe  to 
be  obtained.  This  point  is  emphasized  even  more  when  we 
consider  that  in  place  of  three  different  materials,  only,  which 
are  provided  for  in  the  above  table,  several  more  should  be 
added  when  the  different  grades  of  iron  and  steel  are  taken 
into  consideration,  i.  e.,  cast  steel,  machine  steel,  mild  steel, 
cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  etc. 
Unquestionably  the  application  of  a  variable-speed  motor  to 


FIG.     21 — STYLE    OF    THE    OLD    DRILL    BEFORE    REMODELING,    FOB    AN        FIG.    22 — APPEAKAXCE   OF   THE   DRH.L    AFTER    BEING    EQUIPPED    WITH 

INDIVIDUAL  DRIVE.  THE  CROCKER-WHEELER   MULTIPLE-VOLTAGE   DRIVE. 

INDIVIDUAL  DRIVING  APPLIED  TO  OLD  TOOLS.— PITTSBURGH  &  LAKE  ERIE  RAILROAD. 


The  following  data  are  taken  from  the  very  complete  table, 
found  on  page  957  of  Kent's  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket 
-Book,  giving  the  speeds  for  various  diameters  of  twist  drills 
as  recommended  by  the  Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Co.,  and 
are  presented  to  indicate  the  entire  inadequacy  of  the  ordinary 
drill  press  to  meet  the  requirements  for  rapid  drilling. 

TABLE    OF    SPEEDS   REQUIRED   FOR    TWIST    DRILLS. 

Diam.  of  Speed,  Rev.   per  Min. 

Drills, 

V4-in. 

%-ln. 

%-ln. 

1-ln. 

ly^-in. 

IV, -In. 

1%-in. 

2-ln. 

The  table  from  which  this  data  is  taken,  gives  the  speeds 
required  for  all  sizes,  varying  by  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, but  those  above  only  are  shown,  for  each  %  inch  in 


For  SteeL 

For  Iron. 

For  Brass. 

230 

320 

400 

115 

160 

200 

75 

105 

130 

58 

80 

100 

46 

62 

80 

39 

54 

66 

33 

45 

56 

29 

39 

49 

the  drive  of  such  a  tool  will  prove  a  paying  investment, 
since  in  place  of  the  eight  spindle  speeds,  when  belt  driven, 
we  will  have  with  the  use  of  the  variable-speed  motor  and  a 
back  gear,  three  or  four  times  as  many. 

In  Figure  21  is  shown  the  type  of  the  belt-driven  vertical 
drill  press,  with  36-inch  table,  of  which  there  were  five  in 
the  old  shops  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  at  McKees  Rocks. 
Ail  were  in  good  condition  or  such  that  a  few  repairs  would 
make  them  so,  so  that  it  was  decided  to  equip  them  with  indivi- 
dual drives.  The  bracket  which  was  used  to  carry  the  speed 
cones  was  so  designed  that  it  could  not  be  used  to  support 
the  motor,  and  it  was  replaced  by  a  combination  set  of  bracing 
and  motor  support  brackets. 

Figures  22  and  23  show  the  drill  press  as  equipped  with  the 
new  brackets  and  the  variable-speed  motor.  The  motor  brack- 
ets were  made  quite  heavy  in  order  to  add  stiffness  and 
strengthen  the  machine  against  vibration.    The  cone  on  the 
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inade   as   low   a.s   possrhlp   in   order   to   secure   space   between 

tko  tubes  and  tlu'  lev*  1  of  the  tiie. 

■  ,  This  locomotive  has  inside  sttam  admission  with  very  care- 
-  :fuUy  ari-attged  steahi  -aftd  exhaust  passaj^es,  by  usin>;:  the 
■  I'layer  t<Hir-chambcr  exhaust  pipe  the  exhaust  blasts  are  kept 
•.  separate  to  a  point  5  in.  above  the  base  of  the  exhaust  nozzle. 

but  this  is  not  all.  The  exhaust  st»'am  passages  are  kept 
;  Away   from   those  eontalning   live   steam   through   the  saddle. 

in    order   to    prevent   the   exhaust    from    drawing   heat   away 

from  the  entering  steam  and  causing  initial  cylinder  con- 
.  densation..  A  glancf  at  the  longitudinal  section  through  the 
. -eiflindip'h   fihp'wn   iij"  t;pnnectioTi    with    the    valve    gear,    shows 
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^:  T   xc    '^2-8.<)  l^RKKniT  LOCOMOTIVB.— li.  S.  &  M.  S.        '^^;' 

these  pjissages  deairly.  This  is  an  important  matter  which 
ikK'S  not  always  receive  the  attention  it.  ilcsfTves. 
.;^  By  aid  of  the  drawing  of  thf  assembled  parts  of  the  valve 
gear.V  iiieluding  the«  valve,  the  idea  of  the  "crntral-direct" 
valve  motion  is,  illustrated.  This  construction  is  admirable, 
ft  placrs  ijie  lun  us  far  as  possible,  in  doiiblM  shear,  and 
l«y  using  a  heavy  and  strong  ro<kcr  casting  the  spring  of  this 
motion  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms.  The  hangers 
arfe. .double.  .  Obvious  advantages  av<*  obtained  by  this  con- 
struct ion.  It  will  be  noted  that  (he  English  form  of  link  is 
used  and  that  the  transmission  bar  is  coupled  to  an  inverted 
rocker,  the  rm'ker  box  being  secured  to  the  guide  yoke  and 
the  rocker  shaft  has  external  bearings.  This  reduces  the 
rocker  box  to  a  very  simple  casting,  with  two  414  by  6  in. 
bearings,  with  a  space  of  lOT^  in.  between  them.  In  order 
to  reducp  the  liability  of-the  rocker  to  twist,  the  two  bear- 
ings were  usC'd  and  the  rocker,  made  of  cast  steel,  was  given 
the  form  shown  in  the  detail  engraving,  with  the  journaled 
Ijgrtion   mad^  holJo^,.  .It  isi  difficult   to  see   Ikiw  this  rocker 


can    twist    or   si)ring.      Furthermore,   the   bearings   are    large 
and  very  easily  taken  down. 

The  valves  are  of  the  usual  piston  type  as  constructed  at 
the  IJrooks  Works,  their  general  features  having  been  illus- 
trated in  this  journal. 

Among  the  other  details,  which  are  specially  worthy  of ' 
(lose  attention,  are  the  frames  and  their  bracing,  the  lead 
ing  trucks  and  the  ash  pan.  These  will  be  reseryed  for  aiir 
other  artitle,  as  it  is  specially  desirable  to  place  the  frame 
(onstruction  on  record  in  a  thorough  numner.  These  frame.-; 
are  the  first  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  writ(M-  in  which 
an  effort  is  made  to  i)rovide  for  latent  stresses.  This  work 
seems  likely  to  prove  to  be  exceedingly  imiioriant.    :       .,.,.—  - 


OPERATIONS  OF   "PER  DffiM**  RULES  FOR  CAR  HIRE. 


Perhaps  the  most  frequent  objection  made  to  the  operation 
of  per  diem  rules  has  been  that  the  rules  have  not  aceom- 
plished  what  the  advo»  ates  of  the  per  diem  priiieii)les  claimed 
they  would;  namely,  the  return  of  cars  to  owners,  but.  in  the 
oi)inion  of  well-informed  men,  there  is  no  per  diem  rate  which 
fan  be  established  high  enough  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
in  all  cases.  When  (ars  are  not  returned  to  owners,  it  is 
usually  because  there  is  a  very  active  demand  for  them,  or  be- 
cause the  borrowing  line  is  so  seriously  cong<'sted  that  it  is 
'  physically  impo.ssible  to  make  i)rompt  return  of  cars.  In 
either  case,  whether  the  rate  be  20  cents  a  day  or  |1  a  day,  the 
return  of  the  cars  will  not  be  forced. 

Already,  however,  the  rule  has  had  very  imjmrtant  results 
in  compelling  lines  whose  equipment  was  manifestly  inade-. 
quate,  to  increase  their  equipment  and  compel  lines  that  suffer 
not  infrequently  from  serious  (ongestiou  of  trafTic,  to  increase 
their  facilities  so  that  this  congestion  would  not  oicur.  Be- 
yond qtiestion,  per  diem  has  stimulated  representatives  of 
railroads  to  the  importance  of  moving  cars  promptly,  and  the 
justice  of  the  position  appeals  to  all  men.  In  the  past  the 
railroads  have  not  unfrequently  been  the  worst  offenders  in  the 
matter  of  detaining  each  others'  cars.  Not  that  I  claim  this 
was  done  intentionally,  but  that  it  was  done  because  there 
was  nothing  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  prompt 
movement.  Now.  however,  railroads  are  treating  themselves 
on  what  may  be  termed  a  "car  service  basis."  and  are  in  a 
bettf  r  position  to  justify  the  charge  for  detention  of  cars  by 
shippers  and  receivers  of  freight.  ':-  >--^''::::-;^  i"..c--:  '■j-^'-'-.'i' 

The  strongest  argument  of  the  oF>posftio'n  to  the  per  diera 
system  was  that  the  per  diem  rate  would  grratly  increase 
empty  mileage.  In  this  they  have  certainly  been  mistaken, 
for  this  has  not  been  noticed.  The  real  difficulties  in  the 
operations  of  the  rules,  while  not  tmimportant.  require,  as  it 
seems  to  mo.  only  a  better  understanding  of  these  difficulties 
and  the  principles  underlying  the  qtiestion  to  find  a  ready 
solution.  From  a  paper  by  Mr.  V.  A.  Delano,  read  before  the 
Iowa  Rallwav  Club  ,-:..•     :     .-     ^  ., -v.  ..:•..-     %   •     :      - 


The  floors  of  the  new  shops  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  at  S*  hene(  tady.  were  very  carefully  laid  and  are 
quite  satisfactory.  The  basis  was  a  filling  of  sand  over 
which  from  4  to  C,  ins.  of  small  broken  stone  was  laid.  This 
was  flushed  with  a  gallon  of  hot  coal  tar  for  ea<h  square  yard  5 
of  surface.  A  course  of  2  ins.  of  hot  sand  and  tar  mixed 
thoroughly  to  the  consistency  of  mortar  followed  this  and 
was  rammed  to  a  level  surface,  in  this  3  by  4  ins.  railing 
strips  were  imbedded  at  3  ft.  centprs.  Rou.gh  hemlock  planks, 
2  ins.  thick,  were  sidked  to  tlic^se.  and  the  top  jloorin.g  of  7^  ins. 
tongued  and  grooved  maple  was  finally  laid.  It  is  an  expensive 
but  very  satisfactory  and  permanent  floor.    . 


C'o1.  .Tames  H.  Tlailey.  who  for  the  past  20  years,  has  be<Mi  an 
owner  and  very  influential  in  the  Tfnihnari  aa-.rff^.  has  severed 
his  connection  with  that  journal  and  retin\s  from  all  active 
work.  He  had  a  very  large  and  extensive  acquaintance  among 
the  railway  manufacturers  of  the  country  and  will  be^'ery- 
much   missed.  i)aiiicuiai  ly  at    the   railroad  coiiyenti^us^Vv*.,  .  : 
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THE   APPLICATION   OF  INDIVIDUAL    MOTOR  DRIVES     diameter,  in  order  to  present  some  idea  of  the  wide  range  ol 


TO  OLD  MACHINE  TOOLS.. 


m- 


McKiiKs  Rucks   Suors.- — PixTSBURtiii  &  Lake  Ekie  R.\iluoai>. 


lit  «,;' V,  >y«ir.iit,  .\iKc  H.\."xic.vt  exwineer. 


-:,  v^kTJcAi/  i>iMLL  pkKssiK:^. 


Tlu'  ordinary  vertical  <!rill  press  in  a  locomotive  repair  shop 
,■  has  to  handle  drills,  reamers.  etc.»  varying  from  %  inch  to 
-.r^iVi  int-lips  in  dianietiM-:  and  the  materiar  to  In*  drilled  will 
vary  from  i^ofi  brass  to  the  hardest  cast  iron  or  steel.  Such  a 
;  dull  iMcss.  Ik'M  driven,  usually  has  a  back  scar  and  a  four 
•  step  speed  cone,- thug  giving  eight  different  spindle  speeds 
^Vtorthe  en  t  i  i-*-  speed  rang^.'-   V;.   .;•>•,••.■;:  v.  :• ..;/:     X- 


'■'-■■i!.-."c    • 


•  ^    ."  ' 


speed  which  should  be  provided.     By  tiius  bringing  out  the  ;.• 
great  differences  in  speed  required  by  drills  of  different  dia- .  .^ 
meters,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  eight  spindle  speeds  usu-'  ' 
ally  provided,  are  entirely  inadequate  it  the  best  results  are  to 
i>e  obtained.    This  point  is  emphasized  even  more  when  we-.\ 
consider  that  in  place  of  throe  different  material?,  only.  wliicU^-. 
are  provided  for  in  the  above  table,  several  more  should  be- 
added  when  the  different  grades  of  iron  and  steel  are  taken 
into  consideration,  i.  e..  oast  steel,  machine  steel,  mild  steel, 
cast    iron,   wrought  iron,  etc.  ^ 

Unquestionably  the  application  of  a  variaJde-spped  motor  t«.:'. 


■  v  p-'o- 


*•!<:,.  21 — sTvi.K-or  THK  OLD  ni:iM-  itKKoin:  rfmodet.ixg^ . for"  ak    ' i'ft.  22^— appearaxck  of  tnE  nRif.fi  A>tEUBEiM;  .K«)rjrPEo  ^itii 
V/HINDlVmi  AL  IdllVlXG  APPLFI^n  TO  OLDTOOLS. -PlJTSlURGH   &  LAIvK  KRIK  RAILROAD.  >  VT- 


"  The  follow-ing  data  arc  taken  from  the  Very  complete  tabl^, 
founrl  on  pa.ue  '.t.'T  of  Kent's  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket 
Hook,  giving  the  speeds  for  various  diameters  of  twist  drills 

;as  retommended  by  the  Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Co.,  and 
are  pre.scuted  to  indicate  the  entire  in!idc(iuacy  of  the  ordinary 

■  •drill, press  to  meet  the.  requirements  for  rapid  drilling. 

;,.v;' /t     •  ■  "■  tab^ 

■..-.■•■ .  •;  ;Mt-in.'-  ■.  ■.•  .;■.-.:-.■. 

::>:.'■■  ■'■'  i-it:  .;:■•.--: '.^. 
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''a'>:  .Ifif-in.     ^■■■.::V'-:- 

Jyi:-\.:;,27.th,-.v"-   ■'■  ■■   '■ 
^'  :^he  "^  which  this  data  is  taken,  gives  the  speeds 

jrequlred  for  all  sizes,  varying  by  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 

^ilaeiev,  but  those  above  only  are  shown,  for  each  V4  inch  in 
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230         : 
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"thi^  drive   of  stich   a  tool   will' prove  a  jwying   ihfestment,  - 
since  in  place  of  the  eight  spindle  speeds,  when  belt  driven/  . 
we  will  have  with  the  use  of  the  variable-speed  motor  and  a 
back  gear,  three  or  four  times  as  many. '  !• :-;       .~;r.;  i..  .;- 

In  Figure  21    is  shown  the  type  of  the  "belf-driven  vertical 
drill   press,   with   .{♦j-iuth   table,   of  which   there   were    Jive   in 
the  oW  shops  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  at  McKees  Rocks. 
All  were  in  good  condition  or  such  that  a  few  repairs  woul4 
make  them  so,  so  that  ii  was  decided  to  eqttip  them  with  indivt*-' 
dual  drives.    The  bracket  which  was  used  to  carry  the  speed 
cones  was  so  designed  that  it  could  not  be  used  to  support  . 
the  motor,  and  it  was  replaced  by  aconibinafioit  set  <?f  bra<  ing- 
and  motor  support  brackets.         v::;i";v.'v^:^!.  .V  'i^  ^  -- 

Figures  22  an<l  2;}  show  the  idflfl  ijtess  asr  e^juippfni  wj^^^ 
new  brackets  an<l  the  variable-speed  nu>tor.     The  molpr  brack- 
iets   were  made  qu  ite   heavy   io  order:  *o>  ad4 .  stiffness   and   ' 
strengthen  the  maihine  against  vibration.    The  cone  on  the 
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upper  horizontal  shaft  was  replaied  by  a  sleeve,  to  the  outer 
end  of  which  is  Iteyed  the  Morse  Silent  Chain  sprocket,  and 
to  the  other  end  of  which  is  keyed  a  new  gear,  as  indicated  in 
F^ig.  23,  to  replace  the  old  one  on  the  end  of  the  cone.  Also  the 
Old  lock  plate  which  is  used  for  changing  from  back  to  single 
gear  was  added.  In  order  to  get  the  proper  speed  ratio,  be- 
tween the  single  gear  and  the  back  gear  only  two  gears  had 
to  be  changed  as   is  shown   in   P'ig.   23. 

The  motor  is  located  high  enough  to  lie  out  of  the  way  of  dirt 
and  metal  cuttings,  and  yet  is  low  enough  to  be  easily  access- 
ible. It  is  also  low  enough  to  prevent  the  tool  from  being 
top-heavy  with  resultant  excessive  vibration.  While  running 
at  the  highest  speeds,  in  single  gear,  the  tool  vibrates  only 
slightly.  The  controller  is  placed  in  a  convenient  position  so 
that  the  handle  is  within  easy  reaching  distance  of  the  opera- 
tor, as  shown  in  Fig.  23. 

The  question  of  the  amount  of  power  necessary  to  be  pro- 
vided at  the  motor,  was  a  serious  one.  The  difficulties  which 
were    at    first    met     in    adapting    the    high-speed    tool-steels 


rough  series  of  tests  .have  been  made  with  drills  up  to  2  ins. 
in  diameter,  with  the  result  that  it  was  shown  that  ample  power 
has  l>een  provided  to  take  care  of  the  ordinary  grade  of  twist 
drill  steel;  also  that  a  considerably  better  grade  of  steel,  which 
would  allow  of  the  use  of  higher  speeds,  can  be  made  use  of 
without  overloading  the  motor,  except  between  speeds  from 
73  to  106  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  Crocker-Wheeler  motors  which  are  being  used  are,  how- 
ever, so  designed  that,  if  necessary,  a  considerable  overload  can 
he   carried   without   injury.     In   the   event  of  a  higher   speed 
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KIC.    23. l)Kr.\II-S   OK  TIIK  TOOL   AS    KQlllM'KI)    WITH    TIIK    NKW    R.VCK 

im.VClXC;    .\M>    TIIK    KIKCTKU-    I»K1VK. 

to  twist  drills,  are  apparently  being  overcome,  but  as  yet  there 
seems  to  be  no  reliable  information  as  to  just  what  can  be 
done  with  them.  To  provide  for  the  possibilities  of  progress 
in  this  direction  enough  power  was  provided  for  to  take  care 
of  the  ordinary  twist  drill  steel  with  a  fair  margin  of  reserve 
if  a  better  steel  should  appear  for  such  purposes. 

The  variation  of  power  at  the  motor  with  the  multiple  vol- 
tage system  of  driving  is  indicated  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  25, 
which  shows  the  motor  horse-power  available  at  the  various 
drilling  speeds  that  are  provided  at  the  spindle.  This  curve 
was  plotted  with  the  aid  of  the  power  diagram,  presented  in 
Fig.  1,  (page  165,  May,  1903  issue),  which  shows  the  relation 
between  the  speed  and  the  power  of  a  motor  used  with  the 
M.-F.  21  controller,  on  the  Crccker-Wheeltr  multiple-voltage 
system. 

Since  these  drill  presses  have  been  equipped  with  motors,  a 


A.E. 

VU,.    24 — IlKTAII.S   OF  THE  ("OMBIXED   B.\CK    RUACE   AND    HORIZOXTAI, 

SHAJT    SriMH)RT. 

Steel  being  produced,  which  can  be  adapted  to  twist  drills,  and 
whose  use  with  certain  diameters  of  drills  will  cause  the  over- 
load between  the  al)Ove  mentioned  speeds  to  be  excessive,  pro 
vision  can  be  made  for  the  use  of  such  steel,  by  increasing 
the  back  gear  ratio  by  replacing  tne  two  new  gears,  noted  on 


0   CO  40  t»  80  100  120  140  160  180  200  220  240  280  280  300 

A  K. 

SiH-t-Mls  at  Drill  Si>iii<lle,  Kcv.  i»cr  Miu. 

FKi.    25 — niACKA.M    IN-inCATIXCi   VARIATION    OF   l«OWER   AVAII-ABI.E    AT 
VARIOIS    SI'KKDS    WITH    TIIK    .M  ll.TII'I.K   VOl.TAdK   SVSTK.M    OF   DRIVINJ!. 

Fig.  22.  with  two  others,  so  that  the  spindle  speeds  in  back 
gear  will  still  further  overlap  those  in  single  gear. 

In  providing  power  for  drill  presses,  the  largest  diameter  of 
drill  which  is  to  be  used  will  govern  the  amount  of  power  to 
be  provided,  since  it  has  V)een  found  that  the  power  required 
varies  as  the  diameter  of  the  drills,  although  not  in  the  same 
ratio. 
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POWERFUL   PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVB. 


4-H-2   (Pa(ifu)   Type. 


ATCHISON,  TOPEKA   A-   SA.NTA   ¥E   RAII.ROAl). 


The  Baldwin  T.otomotive  Works  have  completed  new  loco- 
motives of  the  4-()-2,  or  Pacific  type,  for  passenger  service  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway.  These  are  very 
heavy  and  powerful.  They  are  simple  engines  with  22 VI'  by 
28  in.  cylinders.  69  in.  driving  wheels,  and  carry  220  lbs.  steam 
pressure.  While  being  really  as  heavy  as  the  very  large  pas- 
senger locomotives  of  the  same  type  now  running  on  the  Chi- 
cago  &  Alton,  illustrated  on  page  87  of  our  March  issue,  the 


Tender 


Wheels — Number 
Tank — Capacity  . 
Service     


.    .  .7.000  g«Is. 
Passenfer 


SOLID    RINGS   AND    SOLID    PISTONS. 


A  great  deal  of  Interest  has  been  aroused  in  England  by  n 
statement  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Yarrow  that  for  his  engines  he  is  using 
solid  pistons  and  solid  rings.  The  Engineer,  of  London,  de- 
scribes the  construction  and  application  of  these  rings.  The 
construction  is  interesting  and  it  could  be  used  in  msiny  kinds 
of  practice  where  high  pressures  are  found.  This  would  seem 
to  be  a  good  way  to  make  packing  for  piston  valves  of  l«co- 


1>0WERFUL     SEW     l'ASSEN(iKR     LOCOMOTIVE. — ATCHISON,     TOPEKA     &     SAXTE   FE  R.VILWAY. 

4  6-2  TYPE.     BUILT  BY  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 


heating  surface  is  much  less  and  the  water  spaces  in  the 
boiler  larger.  These  are  very  powerful  engines.  Their  chief 
dimension  are  as  follows: 

Ratios. 
Heating  surface  to  volumes  of  cylinders.  ..,  ...^.  ;.,i  ^  .,,:•..-;  ..\,.  =279.2 

Tractive  weiglit  to  heating  surface ;;•-.  1'..  ..  .-.i;".;  ;  .  .  =     .^9.1 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive   eftort =       3.6(> 

Tractive  effort  X   diameter  of  drivers,  to  heating 'surface =  7.S8. 

Heating  surface  to  tractive  eflort.  per  <eut.i.w,. ..........  =      9.3f> 

Total    weight    to    heating   surface .,';>'•---•-■«;"■•:■.  .  •  =     59. S."! 

,  .    ■  .         General. 

J^a.uge ,.-. -..v.:  .%..■..  i 4  ft.  8V4   ins. 

Cylinder   .<...  .i..i;.V,  ,»>-...,.,..  ..;.v,, .;.;..-.....,.....  22Vi   x  28  ins. 
Valve   . .  .  ..<......■.■  i'.  •.^,' . .. «  .;,  .■  ..•'..-.  V'v..-.«;  .•.■•.".!;•■;  J  -.. ;  '.J-.  .  .  Balanced   piston 

"'^''<    .;:'':'       Boiler. 

^yP® •-•  -•.  «>■.-,  V Wagon   top 

Material .;«.■•,•.•,,.....,..,..,....,,  .^  . ...,,. steel 

Diameter    ,.i.  .'./>-..  ;<.i'i.;r.  .Vi. .....;..,..,:... .  .70   ins. 

Thickness  of  sheets.  .  ..,'..;;••.'.•',»...•..... .  .21-32  In.,  sji   In.  and  25-32  in. 

Working  pressure  ; ...  i>  .. i ■.,;..;» 220   lbs. 

'  uei     .*..,,••  .^.fc-^.  *  '• .**'>•■••.;.•..«.••...•:• CoftI 

Staying    ,■,  j.':'i,. .  i;  . , ; i!;:.:;  ;>.  .j/V-  -Viv^.vi,. .  .  .Radial 

■-    FirebozJ^'' 

Material    . .  .  .  : i  .;.>■...■.  ...■,•.• Steel 

Length V . . . .  . 108    ins. 

Width i..  .X.  .,,;•.;■; 711^    ins. 

r>epth .V.  ....  »  . .  :  .  .  . Front.  78%    ins.  ;    back,  68%   Ins. 

Thickness  of  sheet;;: 

Sides.   %  in.  ;    back,   %  In.  :    crown.   ^Ki   in.  ;    tube,   y,   In. 

Water  space Front.  4V.   ins. :    sides.  5  ins.  ;    back,  4  Ins. 

Tubes. 

Material .-i. »..:..  ..i ...i.  ..V-.wi.V.i Iron 

Wire  gauge    ....  ;;'..V, >...•■ - ..v;.>v.".. ;:;.;. .  .No.   11 

Number    •;.•»>'•  •  •  •  ....•.—....;■.•.. »«.".  .".,i'.v'; ; .  .• 290 

Diameter    , .  V . .  v.  V^  . ;  ;>  .  ;v.;  . ;'. ..-;,.,  ; ;.  V;  ..2'4    ins. 

Length 20    ft. 

Heating  Surface. 

Firebox    .,  .i.^;".  ;i.., '.  ;, .;.....,-. .  -  .  .122.8  sq.  ft. 

Tubes     !■  ,v-.V.:. >  ...%\ 3.402  sq.  ft. 

Total    ....  .>,.^,',-..,",;i. ';»..»..,.■.-..■. ,,, 3.595  sq.  ft. 

Grate   area   ; . : .', . : . . . ; .-; . ;  v . ...'..; 53. 5  sq.  ft. 

Driving  Wheels. 

Diameter  of  outside 69  Ins. 

Diameter   of   inside 62    Ins. 

Journals Main,  10  x  12  ins. ;    others.  9  x  12  Ins. 

Engine  Truck  Wheels. 

Front — Diameter    .  ..>,;. . . ... ....... ...., 34%  Ins. 

Journals   '...'..■.•;•;'..'•.;'.■..';.'...  »..'.'.vi,..»'i ."......  .5Vi  x  10  Ins. 

Back — Diameter    ..  ...  ;.,vv;  iv»V, . ; .  ;.-'.vJ  ,;  . ; 40  Ins. 

Journals    i.i  .i.- v.".- V -/,,..;  .i  ,,*.;V.:%'.'i 7%   x  12  Ins. 

Wheel   Base. 

Driving   13  ft.  8  Ins. 

RlRid   -,» • ... . ,  t^.;. •..,  ....  »...,...•,. 13  ft.  8  Ins. 

Total  engine i.. .........  ,....i  ,i^..«.>,  .-.•..  .33  ft.  9>^   Ins. 

Total  engine  and  tender.  . .■.i.Vv.  ;^.. ■.>-,, .  .62  ft.   10V4  Ins. 

Weight.  ■  '•■  '■■'','/[-.■■.'.' 

On   driving  wheels .".,.  ......*%  .  140.800   lbs. 

On  truck    (front) .;■...,....'.,;.  .27,680   lbs. 

On  truck  (back)    ;,^. , .,,,  *v,. . :  il/.rv--.-.  V.  ^ .  .  46,700  lbs. 

Total    engine   ...: ^i^::  ^  ^  ...:.:■.  i>i  :zy:-,^-i  .215.1S0   lbs. 

Total  engine  and  tender   (about)  . 345.000   lbs. 


motives.     The   following   is   quoted   from   a   letter   from   Mr. 
Yarrow  to  the  journal  mentioned: 

"Of  course,  at  first  sight  it  appears  an  impossibility  to  put 
the  ring  over  the  flange  of  the  pisto.i,  the  internal  diameter 
of  the  ring  being  smaller  than  the  outside  diameter  of  the 
flange;  but  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  putting  a  half- 
crown  through  a  hole  the  size  of  a  shilling  cut  in  a  piece  of 
paper.  There  is  not  the  slightest  difliculty  in  it.  Of  course, 
the  rings  have  to  be  properly  proportioned  so  as  to  get  elas- 
ticity enough.  I  believe  that  having  in  view  the  early  develop- 
ment of  superheated   steam,   it   becomes   compulsory   to   have 


.V     SOr.II)     PISTON     WITH     THRKF     SOMO     KINGS. 

floating  rings,  and  also  compulsory  that  they  should  be  uncut, 
so  that  any  pressure  of  steam  behind  the  ring  should  not  press 
the  ring  against  the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  It  has  hitherto 
been  thought  that  to  have  a  solid  floating  ring  one  must  have 
a  junk  ring,  which  adds  weight  and  complication,  and  things 
that  may  work  loose.  A  clearance  of  three  or  four  or  five 
thousandths  of  an  inch  is  suflScient  between  the  outside  edge 
of  the  ring  and  the  cylinder.  A  floating  ring  has  the  great 
advantage  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
which  is  not  round  throughout  its  whole  length,  as  we  all 
know,  and  in  this  respect  the  solid  floating  ring  is  very  super 
ior  to  the  solid  piston  without  any  packing  ring,  which,  of 
course,  cannot  accommodate  itself  to  any  ovaling  of  the 
cylinder." 
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NEW   LOCOMOTIVE    AND    CAR  SHOPS. 


COLLI mVOOD.  OHIO. 


,/L,3'3'x^' 


Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southebn  Railway. 


XIII. 


CAB  SHOP  BUILDINGS. 


nETAII>:   OF   STKEL  WORK   FOR   THE   I/)NG1TUDINAL  BRACING   OF   THE 
BIIT.DINGS  UPON  CENTER  LINES  OF  COLUMNS. 


These  buildings  are  shown  in  the  ground  plan  on  page  408 
They  were  designed  by  Mr.  Albert  Lucius,  of  New  York,  con- 
s-ulting  engineer.  The  three  principal  builaings  are  arranged 
side  by  side  and  they  are  alike  in  their  general  features,  such 
as  the  foundations,  steel  work  and  construction  details,  the  only 
difference  between  them  being  in  those  features  which  must 
necessarily  be  varied  to  suit  the  special  purposes  to  which 
each   is   put.     For  example  the  arrangement  of  the   doors   is 


CROSS-SECTIO.N.  SHOWING   STEEL  CONSTRUCTION   AS   APPLIED  TO  BOTH    KREICHT    AND    PASSENGER    DEPARTMENT    BUILDINGS    OF    THE    NEW 

CAR    REPAIR   SHOPS. 


Drain .__!'_  ^JPf-^  -  -^- b  i_^  - -_-_-„-_-.-.-  -_-.-_  .r.-.-_-.-.-. 

PLAN  OF  PA.SSENGER  CAB  PAINT  SHOP,  SHOWING  ABBANGEMENT  OF  TRACKS,  BETUSN  AIB  DUCTS,  DRAINS,   PLATFOBM  POSTS,  KTO. 

COLLINWOGD  CAR  SHOPS.— LAKE  SHORE  &  MICHIGAN    SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 


.■<■-.  ^  ■ 
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DETAIL    VIEW    OF    THE    XOBTH    END   OF    THE    PASSENGER    CAB    PIANT        VIEW    OF    THE    XOBTH    END    c)F    THE    I'ASSE.NliEB    A.NU    FBEIOHT    CAR 

SHOP.  REPAIR   SHOPS. 


iliSSli;,;.i;;«r 


DETAIL    VIEW    OF    THE    SOUTH    EXD    OF   THE   P.VSSENGEB   C.\B   PAINT        DETAIt  INTERIOR  CONSTRUCTION  VIE^' OF  tWE  rASSEXiiEK  CAR  PAINT 

SHOP.  SHOP. 

COLLINWOOD  CAR  SHOPS— LAKE  SHORE  &  MICHIuAN   SOUTHERN  RAH-WAY. 


made  to  suit  the  tracks  in  each  building  and  the  amount  ot 
natural  lighting  is  in  accordance  with  the  work  which  is  done 
in  each  building.  This  feature  of  window  and  skylights  is 
worthy  of  special  attention.  Better  lighted  buildings  are  very 
seidora,  if  ever  seen  in  connection  with  railroad  repair  shops. 
For  example  the  total  amount  of  glass  in  the  sides  and  ends 
or'  the  buildings  amounts  to  4.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  areas  of 
the  walls  and  ends.  The  total  glass  area  in  these  buildings 
is  approximately  equal  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  floor  area. 
In  the  roof  of  the  passenger  car  paint  shop  is  a  skylight,  42 
ft.  4  in.  wide  by  245  ft.  long  in  the  monitor  and  to  this  is 
added  34  separate  skynghts  21  ft.  by  11  ft.  This  gives  an  area 
of  glass  equal  to  38  per  cent,  of  the  projected  area  of  the  roof. 
The  passenger  car  repair  shop  has  a  skylight  22  ft.  4  in.  by 
335  ft.  long,  the  full  length  of  the  building,  and  also  32.  11  by  11 
ft,  separate  skylights,  making  33  per  cent,  of  the  projected 
area  of  the  roof.  In  the  freight  car  repair  shop,  there  is  a 
skylight  .17  ft.  4  in.  by  333  ft.  and  34  separate  skynyi^is,  12  ft. 
3in.  by  11  ft.,  making  a  total  of  41  per  cent,  of  the  roof  area. 
The  planing  mill  has  one  3fi  ft.  6  in.  by  260  ft.,  making  45  per 
(ent.  of  the  roof  area.  In  the  photographs  the  large  amount 
of  glass  area  and  its  arrangement  is  clearly  apparent.  The  sky 
lights  are  purposely  given  considerable  rake  in  order  to  guard 


against  leakage.  This  amounts  to  about  one-quarter  the  height 
to  the  length  of  each  skylight.  This  also  applies  to  the  monitor 
skylights  and  to  this  portion  of  the  roofs  of  all  the  buildings, 
including  the  locomotive  shops. 

One   cross   section   of  the   steel    construction   Is   illustrated. 


K 


SECTION  A-n,  THROrcH  FLOOR  AND  RETURN    AIR  DUCT.      (SEE  PLAN.) 


Sec+ion  C-D. 
SECTION  OF  FL(K)R  THROUGH  ONE  OF   THE  COVERED   il.\.\HOI.E.S.   SHOWING    SYSTEM   OF   DRAINAGE   BY    TROUGHS,    COVERED    WITH    GRATING, 

UNDER  SIDES  OF  CABS.       (SECTION  C-D,  SEE  PLAN  VIEW.) PASSENUKR  CAB  P.VINT  SHOP. 
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NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    AND    CAR   SHOPS. 


COLLI N'WOOD.  OHIO. 


LaKK   Sn<)RK  &   MlCIIK. AN    SOITHKBX   RAILWAY. 


XIIL 


TAK  SHOP   111   ll.!)IN<;a. 


IfKllAllfSWr  SXtKt.WHRK   F         THE   LONG  IXr  DIN  A  I,   nRACIMl   OF   TIIK 
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aj^  the  loundalion.'^.  sir^cl  work  and  (on.struction  details,  the  only 
difference  between  them  iM'ing  in  those  features  which  must 
hecessanly    ite   v.irlcd   to  suit    the    spcial    purposes   to   which 
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male  to  sitit  rho  tracks  in  ra<h   KnTldiiif?  and  the  amount   of 
naiuial  li.uluini;  is  in  atcortliimo  with  ihe  \york  whii  h  is  done 
in   cai  h    imihling.     this   featurff:  of  AVindow  atwl  akylip^^      v^i 
woithy  of  spwial  attentipri.    BMfei?  Jigliieci  iHiildinss  arP  very  ; 
>i?;do;ii,  if  ever  seen  in  (oiinetlion  with  railroad  reimir  sliops. 
For  e.xampie  ilie  total  amotiiii  of  jilass  in  the  sides  an<l  emi.s  . 

of  the  buildings  amoiiiits  to  4o  pf'V  ^*'M   o^  '^^^ 
liie  walls  and  ends. ,  The  total  glass  area  in  these  buiWingS! 
is  a|)pi<)xiinately  equal  to  T-j  :jM!r  tent.  Of  the  total   floor  area, 
!?i  the  roof  of  the  pa^scnKer  ear  paint  shop  is  a  skylight.  42- 
II.  4  in.  wide  hy  24r»  ft.  long  in  ihe  nioiiitor  and  to  this  is- 
added  34  separate  skyngitts  21  ft.  hy  11  ft;    This  gives  ah  area 
ef  gla.-:s  equal  to  38  per  eent.  of  the  proju-ted  area  of  the  roof. 
Tiie  passenger  ear  repair  shop  has  a  skylight  *J2  ft.  4  in.   by 
'.V.i't  ft.  long,  the  full  length  of  the  luiilding,  and  also  32,  11  by  .11 
-it,  .separate  skylights,   njaking  33   per  t-ent.  of  fhe  projected' 
area  of  the  roof.     It\  the  freight   ear  repair  shop,  there  i-^. a 
skylight  .17  ft.  4  in.  by  333  ft.  and  34  separate  skyii;_iu.s,  12  ft. 
;;in.  by  ll   ft.,  making  a  total  of  4r  per  cent,  of  the  roof  area; 
The  planing  mill  has  otve  36  ft;  6  in.  by  2G0  ft.,  making  45  per  ■ 
«ent.  of  the  roof  a:rca.     In  the  photographs  the  large  aitiouitt  ' 
of  glass  area  and  its  arrangement  is  tlearly  apparent.    The  sky 


^igaiitist  leakage.     Tins  a:me«nts ^o  aluoiit  otienuatrtjpr  ihe  Iheis^t  - : 
to  the  length  Of  each  .skyliirht      This  ahso  appli<\s  ioth<'  nionitor;. 
sk>-lights  and  to  this  portion  ol  the  roofs  ol  all  the  ^mildingsi,  . 
itieluding  the  ioeomotive  shOiMSV; -.^;:-  V '-;;.;:  \i     .1  ^    -  ^^/r  .-: 
.  One  iMQss  seetron   oi   the  steel  ebi^iftMHtio^rifjiTitistiTit^i  .; 
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Jt  represents  all  of  the  buildings.  The  center  posts  are  builr 
up  of  i/^-inch  plates,  24  in.  wide,  with  four  6  by  4  by  i/j  in.  angles 
placed  24  in.  back  to  back.  These  are  made  wide  in  order  to 
offer  a  large  amount  of  wind  resistance.  Above  the  bottom 
chords  o£  the  roof  trusses  the  posts  taper  off  toward  the  top. 
At  the  walls  the  columns  are  of  12  in.,  35  lb.  I  beams.  The 
clear  height  under  the  roof  trusses  is  20  ft.  and  the  roofs  are 
particularly  well  braced  against  wind  stresses,  as  indicated 
in  the  photographs,  showing  the  steel  work,  before  the  construc- 
tion was  completed.    The  span  on  each  side  of  the  center  posts 
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DETAIL  PLAN   AND  ELEVATION*   OF   OFKICK,    ST<)R.\(;K    AM)   LAVATORY     r.rTI.niXCi  IN  THE  CAR  REPAIR  YARH. 
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is  80  ft.  and  the  roof  trusses  are  spaced  at  eigliteen  ft.  centers. 
The  middle  columns  being  spaced  at  54  ft.  centers.  The  roofs 
are  of  the  "umbrella"  type  except  that  of  the  wood  mill.  All 
of  the  roofs  are  deep,  giving  a  good  proportion  to  the  size  and 
height  of  the  buildings. 

The  center  posts  are  placed  on  base  stones  It!  in.  thick  by  3 
ft.  9  in.  square  and  these  rest  on  huge  concrete  foundations, 
in  which  the  anchor  bolts  are  set.  The  side  and  end  foun- 
dations consist  of  the  water  table  stones,  20  in.  vide  by  1(5  in. 
thick,  re.sting  on  27  in.  stone  sills,  placed  on  com  lete  founda- 
tions. 

For  ventilation  the  monitor  is  fitted  with  IS  in.  louvres,  its 
fnll  length  on  each  side,  these  being  fitted  with  opening  fle- 
vifps  op^-ra^ed   from  the  floors  of  fho  huiiuinis. 
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HORIZONTAL  SECTION  THROTTOH  SIDE  OF  BtTI.DTNG.  SHOWING  DETAILS 
OF     WrNDOW.S     AND    DOORS,    AND    VERTICAL    SECTION    THKOUCiH 

WINDOWS. 


In  connection  with  the  plan  view  of  the  passenger  car  paint 
shop,  a  seition  of  the  floor  and  the  drainage  system  is  illus- 
trated; this  section  is  taken  through  one  of  the  covered  man- 
holes. The  plan  shows  the  locations  of  the  center  posts,  the 
tracks,  the  platform  posts  and  the  return  ducts  of  the  heating 
system,  which  are  beneath  the  floor.  The  tracks  are  at  18  ft. 
centers  and  to  this  spacing  all  the  depending  features  of  the 
building  are  fitted. 

Extending  through  the  car  repair  yard,  parallel  to  the  tracks 


roXSTRUCTTON    VIEW    OF    THE    PASSENCER    CAR    KKECTIN'd    SHOP. 
(FROM     .SOI  TU EAST    CORNER. 

is  a  long  low  frame  building,  providing  for  the  various  small 
shops  and  storage  spaces,  necessary  in  a  plant  of  this  kind. 
The  building  has  a  span  of  18  ft.  and  a  clear  height,  inside,  of 
]2  ft.  Its  total  length  is  392  ft.  At  the  end  toward  the  large 
shop  buildings  a  (50  ft.  lavatory  space  is  provided.  Next  to  this 
is  a  room  40  ft.  long  for  the  storage  of  tool  boxes  and  heavy 
tools,  such  as  jacks.  Bins  for  light  castings  occupy  a  length 
of  96  ft.  and  the  car  yard  storekeeper  has  an  18  ft.  office  at 
the  end  of  this  room.  The  remainder  of  the  building  provides 
an  office  for  the  yard  foreman  and  a  30  ft.  room  for  the  pipe 
fitters.  Beyond  this  are  10  bins  for  heavy  castings,  such  as 
couplers,  etc. 
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SECTION       THROUGH       CENTER 
PIER  FOUNDATIONS. 


STANDARD    SECTION    FOR    SIDE 
AND  END  FX)UND.\TION8. 


FOUNDATION   DETAILS. 
COLLINWOOD    CAR  SHOPS.— LAKE  SHORE  &  MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 
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THE    USE   OF   FLY  WHEELS   UPON   MACHINE    TOOLS. 


BY   J.   C.   STEEN. 


A  fly  wheel,  or  balance  wheel,  iu  use  may  be  considered  as  a 
means  of  applying  stored  energy  to  a  mechanism.  The  ap- 
plication of  energy  thus  stored,  must  necessarily  be  of  short 
duration.  As  a  matter  of  course,  work  is  required  to  set  a 
balance  wheel  in  motion,  but  the  amount  of  power  required 
to  keep  such  a  wheel  in  motion,  after  once  being  started,  is, 
however,  relatively  small. 

In  machine  tool  practice  there  are  cases  where  stored  energy 
can  be  used  to  advantage:  First:  Where  the  work  done  re- 
quires a  considerable  amount  of  power  for  a  short  time — the 
punching  machine  is  an  example  of  this  class;  Second:  The 
use  of  stored  energy  may  be  of  benefit  where  there  is  a  com- 
paratively rapid  reversal  of  some  movable  part — as  the  ram  of 
a  shaper  or  slotter;  Third:  Any  machine  tool,  that  has  rotat- 
ing members  which  must  be  quickly  reversed  as  to  their  direc- 
tion of  rotation,  may  require  for  a  brief  period  the  use  of  stored 
or  reserve  energy — the  metal  planing  machine  is  an  example 
of  this  class.  The  above  noted  machines  do  not  cover  the 
entire  field,  but  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  principle  in- 
volved. 

The  application  of  this  stored  energy  to  a  machine  tool  may 
be  had  in  two  ways:  The  driving  belt  and  driving  pulley 
will,  and  do,  in  some  cases,  act  as  a  form  of  stored  energy;  in 
other  cases  the  addition  of  a  separate  balance  wheel,  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  belt,  is  necessary.  To  determine  the  point 
where  the  energy  of. the  running  belt  is  sufficient,  or  where 
the  addition  of  a  separate  wheel  is  advisable,  it  is  essential 
that  ail  operating  conditions  of  the  machine  be  known  and 
understood.  That  which  will  answer  in  one  case,  may  be 
wholly  inefficient  in  another;  or.  the  use  of  that  which  means 
success  in  one  case  may  be  a  superfluity  in  another. 

An  example  may  be  of  interest.  Some  years  ago  a  shaping 
machine  was  built  which  had  extra  weight  add^d  to  the  driv- 
ing cone  to  serve  as  a  balance  wheel.  The  reserve  force,  or 
storage  of  energy,  thus  obtained  came  into  excellent  use.  when 
the  machine  was  used  upon  short  strokes  with  a  heavy  cut,  but 
it  was  wholly  insufficient  when  used  upon  long  strokes  as  the 
reserve  energy  was  too  quickly  exhausted.  In  this  particular 
case  the  design  of  the  machine  rendered  the  use  of  a  balance 
wheel  necessary.  In  the  first  place,  the  driving  belt  was  some- 
what lighter  than  is  now  the  practice  for  this  type  of  machine, 
and  second,  the  jWhitworth  driving  motion  was  so  arranged 
that  the  starting  of  the  cut  was  quite  abrupt.  In  this  case, 
the  balance  wheel  effect  of  the  heavy  pulley,  besides  being  a 
benefit  when  the  machine  was  used  upon  short  heavy  cuts, 
served  to  relieve  the  light  belt  of  the  shock  due  to  abrupt 
start  of  the  tool  into  the  work. 

Certain  types  of  slotting  machines  were  at  one  time  made 
with  a  fly  wheel  added  to  the  driving  shaft.  Both  shaping  and 
slotting  machines  are  in  use  which  have  this  feature  as  a  part 
of  the  machine. 

With  the  more  modern  designs  of  shaping  and  slotting  ma- 
chines, whatever  is  needed  in  the  way  of  a  "balance  of  power"  is 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  somewhat  heavy  driving  pulley,  and 
wider  and  heavier  driving  belt  than  was  at  one  time  the  prac- 
tice; also  a  larger  ratio  of  driving  gears  is  now  used  than 
formerly,  and,  as  higher  belt  speeds  are  necessary,  the  balance 
wheel  effect  thus  obtained  is  usually  sufficient.  Besides,  with 
this  type  of  machine,  the  driving  motion  is,  or  should  be,  so 
arranged  that  both  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  cut  take 
place  with  a  moderate  speed,  the  maximum  rate  of  speed 
being  at  the  center  of  length  of  the  cut.  These  features,  if 
rroperly  looked  after  in  the  design  of  the  machine,  render  the 
Addition  of  a  balance  wheel  unnecessary. 

The  above  consideration  apply  to  what  are  known  as  crank 
driven  machines.  Rack-driven  shapers  and  Blotters  can  be 
considered,  in  a  measure,  as  being  of  the  same  class  as  plan- 
ing machines,  in  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  driving  are  con- 
cerned. 

With  the  operation  of  a  planing  machine,  the  quick  reversals 


of  direction  of  rotation  of  the  driving  pulleys,  shaft  and  gears, 
as  well  as  the  changes  in  direction  of  the  platen  itself,  render 
necessary  the  applications  of  considerable  power  for  short 
leriods  of  time.  These  increased  amounts  of  power  required, 
may  be,  and  in  some  cases  are  greater  than  that  required  for 
either  taking  the  cut  or  moving  the  platen  and  its  load  in  the 
return  direction.  The  excessive  power  demands  at  moments 
of  reversal  have  at  times  caused  quite  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the 
wear  of  belts,  due  to  the  heavy  strains  put  upon  them;  counter- 
shafts have  been  hard  to  hold;  the  driving  of  nearby  machines 
has  at  times  been  rendered  unsteady;  belts  soon  lose  some  of 
their  holding  quality  as  they  glaze,  owing  to  slippage. 

Trouble  due  to  this  cause  did  not  come  all  at  once.  It  has 
grown  as  the  planing  machine  has  developed  and  for  a  time  the 
cause  was  not  apparent  to  all.  This  recalls  to  mind  an  occur- 
rence which  took  place  in  the  drawing  room  of  a  certain  ma- 
chine tool  builder:  Certain  trebles  had  been  reported,  regarding 
the  driving  mechanism  of  their  planers.  The  question  as  to 
the  cause  came  up  and  an  argumentative  war  was  carried  on 
between  two  factions  among  the  draftsmen.  One  side  believed 
that  the  reversal  of  platen  caused  the  difficulty,  while  the  other 
side  held  that  the  reversal  of  the  driving  pulley  and  accom- 
panying rotating  parts  was  to  blame  for  the  trwible.  (Of 
course,  this  all  took  place  when  the  chief  was  temporarily  ab- 
sent from  the  room.)  The  decision  reached,  was,  that  the 
pulley,  principally,  and  platen,  only  partially,  was  at  fault. 
With  this  view  the  chief  coincided. 

The  reverse  of  the  platen  was  unusually  quick  and  a  modi- 
fication helped  somewhat.  The  driving  pulleys  were  of  a 
heavy  pattern;  these  wei-e  materially  lightened,  and  other  al- 
terations were  made  in  driving  mechanism  and  the  counter- 
shaft pulleys  for  the  drive  of  the  machine  were  made  quite 
heavy,  all  of  which  led  to  an  improved  condition,  and  to  th£ 
disappearance  of  former  troubles. 

An  attempt  made  to  stop  a  rapidly  rotating  pulley  and  to 
bring  it  to  a  high  speed  in  the  opposite  dir«N  tiou,  will  convince 
anyone  that  in  many  cases  there  is  needed,  for  the  lime  being, 
an  excess  of  power  above  that  required  for  the  usual  operation 
of  the  machine.  At  such  a  time,  the  driving  l)olt  from  the 
main  line  to  the  countershaft  of  the  machine,  is  subjected  to 
an  extra  heavy  load,  which  can  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  a 
balance  wheel  upon  the  countershaft.  And  this  constitutes 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only  advantage  derived  from  a  balance 
wheel  under  these  circumstances. 

The  fact  that  the  severe  work  required  at  reversal  is  due 
more  to  the  pulleys  than  to  the  platen,  seems  to  have  been 
ascertained  by  several  concerns  within  relatively  close  periods 
of  time.  A  year  or  two  after  the  discussion,  above  noted,  took 
place,  word  came  that  another  planer  concern,  while  experi- 
menting along  the  line  of  quick  return  of  platen,  had  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  pulleys  and  accompanying 
rotating  parts  required  more  power  at  reversal  than  did  the 
platen. 

As  to  just  when,  where  and  just  how  much  of  a  balance 
wheel  is  needed,  depends  mainly  upon  the  design  of  the  ma- 
chine. In  this  connection  planers  seem  to  be  the  chief  dis- 
turbers. One  type  of  machine  has  very  light  pulleys,  and  a 
comparatively  low  gear  ratio,  and  with  these,  a  balance  wheel 
is  not  much  needed.  Another  type  of  machine  works  under 
similar  conditions,  with  wide  belts  running  at  moderate  speed 
anil  operates  well  by  having  the  countershaft  pulleys  heavier 
than  usual.  Still  another  type  of  planer  has  a  high  ratio  of 
gears,  narrow  belts  and  consequent  high  speed  of  the  pulleys; 
with  such  machines,  exi>erience  has  shown  the  advantage  nf  a 
balance  wheel  in  connection  with  the  countershaft. 

With  the  high-speed  class  there  is  usually  some  slippage  of 
belts,  and,  while  the  slippage  serves^  to  modify  the  severity  of 
reversal,  it  is  rough  on  the  belts.  Whenever  this  slipping  of 
belts  occurs,  there  is  auricular  evidence  that  "something  is 
doing."  For  many  years,  most  of  the  planer  builders  have  fol- 
lowed to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  practice  of  making  at 
least  one  of  the  countershaft  pulleys  quite  heavy  to  act  as  a 
balance  wheel. 

As  to  the  use  of  balance  wheels  upon  motor  driven  planers 
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or  similar  machines,  the  benefit  derived  will  depend  some- 
what upon  the  motor  used,  and  here  also  the  different  types  of 
machines  will  have  influence.  With  the  motor,  the  excess 
energy  required  at  reversal  may  or  may  not  be  detrimental 
to  its  action.  Some  motors  seem  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  an 
extra  load,  momentarily  applied,  with  ease;  while  others  sparl< 
and  flash  at  the  brushes  and  show  their  reluctance  to  taking 
on  any  extra  load  quite  plainly.  This  unsteady  movement  of 
energy   at   the   motor   may   cause   irregular   action    elsewhere 


and  be  objectionable  on  this  account.  If  a  properly  propor- 
tioned balance  wheel  can  be  applied  so  that  a  smoother  and 
better  action  of  motor  will  result,  then  its  use  will  be  of  ad- 
vantage. Local  conditions  therefore,  must  determine  for  in- 
dividual cases,  whether  the  use  of  a  balance  wheel  is  advisal)le 
or  not. 

The  above  is  given,  not  as  a  treatise,  nor  as  being  exhaustive 
of  the  subject,  bur  mainly  in  answer  to  questions  that  have 
been  recently  brought  forward. 


REDUaNG  BEARING  SURFACE  TO  CURE  HOT  BOXES,     head.     In  applying  the  disc,  it  is  merely  slipped  over  the  main 


In  Investigating  trouble  with  hot  boxes  on  a  road  running 
Into  Chicago  it  was  found  that  the  bearings  were  in  contact 
with  the  journals  upon  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  circum- 
ference.    By  reference  to  this  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  If 


/    ■■■■■i-y  ■:■■■:'■;■    :.• 

DIA(RAM     TXDIC.VTI.Nti     KFFKCT    OK     TO«)     LAR(.E     CONTACT     BETWEEN 

,         .lOlRNAL    AND    BEARING. 

the  conta(  t  is  one  qi.arter  of  the  circumference,  the  tangents 
will  form  an  atute  angle,  and  consequently  scraping  and  grip- 
ping will  occur  at  the  edges  if  a  heavy  load  is  applied  to  such 
a  bearing.  This  is  likely  to  prevent  the  oil  from  reaching  the 
bearing  surfaces  and  cause  heating.  In  this  case  the  trouble 
was  entirely  overcome  by  removing  the  excess  of  bearing  sur- 
face. There  were  no  oil  holes  in  these  bearinps  and  no 
grooves.  In  the  original  bearings  several  huge  sized  grooves 
did  not  reduce  the  heating  at  all.  This  subject  is  also  fully 
treated  in  a  paper,  "A  Review  on  Alloys,"  read  before  thd 
Western  Railway  Club,  April,  1902,  by  Dr.  Gustave  Thurnauer. 


LOCKING  DEVI  -  E  FOR  CROSSHEAD  PIN  NUTS. 


MiciiiGA.N  Central  Railroad. 


The  device  which  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing is  the  interesting  result  of  what  might  have  been  a  very 
serious  accident  to  one  of  the  new  4 — 4 — 2  type  passenger 
engines  on  one  of  the  Michigan  divisions  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad.  Considf^rable  difficulty  had  been  experienced 
with  the  nuts  on  the  crosshead  pins  becoming  loose,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  jam  nuts  were  used.  The  accident  finally 
occurred  in  which  one  of  these  engines  lost  out  one  crosshead 
pin  due  to  the  main  and  jam  nuts,  both  working  loose  and 
dropping  off;  the  result  was  a  badly  bent  main  rod  from  drop- 
ping out  of  the  crosshead,  but  fortunately  the  engine  did  not 
leave  the  rails  and  no  one  was  hurt — this  was  remarkable, 
as  the  train  was,  at  the  time,  running  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

This  trouble  is  now  provided  for  by  the  use  of  the  locking 
discs,  or  plates,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  This  device  con- 
sists merely  of  a  disc  of  steel  with  a  hexagonal  opening  to 
fit  over  the  main  nut.  and  .several  holes  near  its  outer  peri- 
phery, by   which    it   may   be   fastened  up  against   the  cross- 


nut  after  it  is  tightened,  and  is  then  bolted  in  position  by  the 
machine  bolts  as  shown.    The  disc  does  not   interfere  with 
the  jam  nut  which  is  put  on  as  usual. 
This  very  simple  device  has  proved  very  effective  and  is  now 
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A     XO\EL     LOCKING     DISC     IXJR     CROS.S-IIEAD     PIN     NITS. MICHKiAX 

CENTRAL    RAILROAD. 

being  applied  to  all  engines  having  crosshead  pins  of  this 
type.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  R.  McBain,  master  mechanic, 
and  Mr.  M.  D.  Franey,  foreman,  of  the  locomotive  repair  shops 
of  the  Michigan  Central,  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  for  this  in- 
formation. 


THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  SLEEPING  CARS 


Colonel  R.  E.  Goodell  died,  in  Denver.  October  21.  He  was 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  railway  world  in  the  fifties.  At  that 
time  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad, 
and  it  was  he  who  executed,  on  behalf  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, the  first  contract  ever  made  with  the  late  George  M. 
Pullman  for  Pullman  sleeping  cars.  It  was  largely  through 
Colonel  Goolell's  influence  and  sagacity  that  this  first  recog- 
nition of  Mr.  Pullman's  sleeping  cars  was  made  which  gave 
ine  "Alton  "  the  distinction  of  being  the  pioneer  sleeping  car 
line.  There  were  three  different  makes  of  sleeping  cars  origin- 
ally submitted  to  Colonel  Goodell  for  his  choice,  and  after 
examining  all  patterns,  the  choice  fell  to  Mr.  Pullman.  Colonel 
Goodell  took  Mr.  Pullman  to  Bloomington,  at  which  point  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  erecting  shops  then  and  now  are  located,  and 
from  two  Chicago  &  Alton  passenger  coaches  the  first  Pullmans 
were  constructed.  The  first  contract  provided  that  the  "C. 
&  A."  was  to  furnish  the  cars  and  keep  up  the  outside,  and 
that  Mr.  Pullman  was  to  furnish  and  keep  up  the  inside.  While 
Mr.  Pullman  provided  the  drawings  and  patterns  for  his  first 
cars.  Colonel  Goodell's  recommendations,  as  the  cars  were 
under  reconstruction,  were  exceedingly  valuable  to  Mr.  Pull- 
man, and  tne  friendship  between  the  two  men.  formed  at  that 
time,  continued  until   Mr.  Pullman's  death. 
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AN  EXTENSIVE  WATER  SOFTENING    INSTALLATION. 


ToTAi.  Capacity,  348,000  Gallons  Pkr  Hour. 


I'lTTSBlRtill    &    LAKK    KKIK   RAILROAD. 


n. 


(Continued   from   page   40L) 

The  provision  of  good  boiler  waters  is  of  the  first  importame 
as  an  operating  problem.  To  be  sure  the  question  of  economy 
in  rrpairs  is  also  important.  On  such  a  road  as  the  Pittsburg 
&  Lake  Erie  with  an  enormous  and  exacting  traffic  centering  in 
such  a  city  as  Pittsburgh,  the  first  requisite  of  the  locomotive 
is  that  it  shall  be  powerful  and  that  its  power  shall  be  con- 
tinuously available  for  service  1  arge  capacity  has  been  sought 
in  some  cases  by  merely  increasing  the  dimensions  and  weights 
of  engines,  but  this  plan  "soon  reaches  physical  limits  and  it 
does  not  avoid  the  loss  of  service  because  of  boiler  repairs  due 
to  bad  water.  When  the  water  question  is  satisfactorily  solved 
the  matter  of  ultimate  capacity  may  be  taken  up  and  water 
which  is  good  for  small  boilers  is  also  good  for  large  ones. 
The  plan  of  this  road  seems  to  be  admirable  because  it  promises 
to  secure  the  utmost  boiler  capacity  combined  with  continuous 
service  of  the  present  equipment,  and  furthermore,  all  other 
efforts  to  increase  capacity  are  still  available.  Any  principle 
tending  toward  obtaining  the  maximum  possible  results  from 


Engineering  Department.  Some  of  the  considerations  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  water  purifyin,^  plants  on  a  large  scale 
on  this  progressive  road  may  be  of  interest. 

On  account  of  the  use  of  scale  forming  waters,  and  also  of 
water  containing  free  sulphuric  acid,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
bad  results  will  inevitably  come.  [These  results  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  i 

First:  Loss  of  fuel  due  to  the  insulating  effect  of  scale  on 
the  flue  and  other  heating  surfaces. 

Second:  less  in  service  of  lo^■omotives  due  to  time  required 
for  making  repairs,  weekly,  monthly  and  annually,  directly 
chargeable  to  bad  water  conditions. 

Third:  Ad<litional  round  house  and  shop  expenses,  due  to 
the  above  work,  for  material  and  labor. 

The  above  items  will,  of  course,  have  different  money  values 
on  different  roads  varying  with  the  conditions;  but  on  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  the  amounts  have  been  estimated  as 
stated  below: 

First  Item:     "Loss   of  fuel  due  to  effect  of  scale,  ei(.': 

A  great  deal  of  careful  investigation  has  been  given  to  the 
determination  of  the  efficiency  of  the  heating  surfaces  of  boil- 
ers when  clean  and  when  coated  with  scale,  and,  in  this  con- 
nection the  remarkable  uniformity  of  the  results  of  all  such 
investigation  is  worthy  of  note.  "-•--; 

In  Clark's  "Steam  Engine,"  volume  1.  page  218,  it  is  stated 
that  "a  scale  of  a  sulphate  of  lime  1-lfi  in.  thick  reduced  the 
efficiency  14.7';c"  (as  determined  in  a  series  of  experiments 
upon  a  boiler).    Dr.  J.  C.  Rogers  states,  in  the  volume  entitled. 


.S.VMPLICS  OF  SCALED   BOILKK  Tl'BES,  TAKEX    FROM   UX'O.MOTIVKS  OF  TUE    i•lTT^SIU"KUH     &     LAKE    EBIE    BAILKOAl).     AFTER     12     MONTHS     OF 

SEBVICE    WITH    THE    UNTREATED    WATER.      .   :. 


present  equipment  appeals  to  us  as  right  from  a  business,  as 
well  as  from  an  engineering,  standpoint  and  water  purification 
seems  to  be  the  problem  to  which  motive  power  and  engineer- 
ing talent  can  be  most  profitably  applied  at  this  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  fully  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of 
natural  waters,  containing  scale-forming  impurities,  for  loco- 
motive water  supply,  influences  the  problem  of  caring  for  and 
maintaining  locomotive  boilers  upon  our  railroads.  The  diffi- 
culties imposed  by  the  formation  and  accumulation  of  scale 
upon  the  heating  surfaces  of  boilers  have,  through  the  many 
years  of  use  of  steam  power,  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary evil  which  cannot  be  avoided  and  which  must  be  regularly 
provided  for  with  care.  It  is  the  usual  practice  of  most  of  our 
railroads  to  liberally  provide  for  frequent  and  extensive  boiler 
repairs  and  renewals,  but  the  extra  expense  involved  in  this 
element  of  maintenance  is  incapable  of  exact  determination  on 
account  of  the  complication  and  inter-connection  of  details — it 
is  the  experience,  however,  of  all  motive  power  officials  that 
this  element  is  very  expensive  and  involved,  and  has  been  con- 
sidered an  unavoidable  factor  in  the  problem  of  locomotive 
maintenance. 

The  possibilities  for  economies  that  exist  in  the  use  of  the 
water  treatment  system  for  removing  the  scale-forming  im- 
purities from  the  boiler-feed  water,  are  thus  almobt  beyond 
comprehension.  Few  have  given  this  subject  the  consideration 
that  it  deserves  and  little  is  known,  also,  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived.  This  subject  was  investigated  with  great  care  and 
analyzed  most  completely  by  the  management  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 


"Water  Purification,"  that  a  scale  1-16  in.  thick  makes  15% 
more  fuel  necessary  than  with  clean  heating  surfaces  and  fur- 
tnermore  that  this  ratio  increases  as  the  scale  thickens.  This 
authority  also  estimates  the  heat  conductivity  of  boiler 
incrustation  to  bear  a  relation  to  that  of  wrought  iron  plate 
of  1  to  37.5.  The  authority,  Rankine,  states  in  his  work  on 
"Steam  Engines"  that  the  specific  heat  of  carbonate  of  lime 
is  18  times  that  of  iron,  and  that  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  15 
times  that  of  iron;  it  is  stated  that  the  consequent  waste  in 
urging  a  fire  for  steam  raising  in  a  scaled  boiler  is  enormous, 
as  it  is  estimated  that  1-16  in.  of  scale  requires  the  use  of 
16%  more  fuel,  while  a  scale  V^  in.  thick  will  necessitate  50% 
more  fuel,  and  %  in.  of  scale  15u%  more  fuel.  A  noted  foreign 
authority,  Fischer's  Chemisch  Technologie  des  Wassers,  page 
216,  states  that  Reuben  Wells  ran  two  engines  for  several 
months  with  heating  surfaces  covered  with  scale  and  an  equal 
length  of  time  later  with  clean  heating  surfaces,  and  found  a 
saving  of  llV-iJc  with  the  dean  boiler. 

The  remarkable  uniformity  of  these  few  of  the  many  tests 
that  have  been  made  in  this  direction  tend  to  verify  the  gen- 
eral proposition  that  1-16  in.  of  scale  on  the  heating  surfaces 
of  a  boiler  will  increase  the  fuel  required  to  be  burned  to 
maintain  a  given  teipperature  on  the  water  side  of  the  sur- 
face by  approximately  14%  to  17% — say  15'~;. 

By  careful  investigation  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
average  condition  of  a  boiler  will  show  at  least  %  of  an  inch 
of  scale  upon  the  heating  surfaces.  The  nature  of  the  scale 
that  forms  in  the  boilers  may  be  judged  from  the  accompany- 
ing photographs  of  sections  of  boiler  tubes  that  were  selected 
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or  similar  niaolunes*,.  the  benefit  derived  will  depeiul  som('- 
vvhat  upon  the  motor  used,  and  here  also  the  different  types  of 
nuuliints  will  have  influ»'iice.  Witli  the  motor,  the  ••xtess 
•  neruy  required  at  reversal  may  or  may  not  he  d'Mrimcni.i! 
to  ItK  acfibn^  Some  motors  seem  to  he  ahU-  to  take  care  of  an 
extra  loa*!.  monnniarily  applieil.  with  ease;  while  others  spark 
and  Hash  at  the  hrushes  ami  show  tli*>ir  reluctance  to  taking 
on  anv  exfia  load  (piit*-  iilaiiily.  Tiiis  unslca<ly  movement  of 
;*'nergy    nt    ilu'    nioim-    may    cause    iriii^ular    a(ti(ui    elsewhere 


and  he  oi)jectionahle  on  this  account.  If  a  properly  propor- 
tioned !)alance  wheel  can  he  applied  so  that  a  smoother  and 
l)etter  action  of  motor  will  result,  then  its  use  will  he  of  ad- 
vantatjc.  l.oral  conditions  tiierefore,  must  determine  for  in- 
dividual cases,  whether  the  use  of  a  balance  wheel  is  advisal)le 

The  alwjve  is  ;;fvrn.  not  as  a  trt*atise.  nor  as  beinp:  exhaustive 
of  tlic  sul)ject.  bui  uiaiiily  in  answer  to  cpiesiions  that  ha\e 
heen   re«ently  brouKht   forward.     .•' .  r  :^    V-'S' ~^'v<.:V\  i.-.- :;  *'^^'-  l'- 


r^  REDUQNG  BEARING  SURFACE  TO  CURE  HOT  BOXES. 

,  riV    ,In  investigating  trouble  with  hot  boxes  on  a  roail  running 

Into  Chicago  it  was  found  that   the  hearings  were  in  contact 

■"with  the  journals  tipon  more  than  one-(juarter  of  the  oircum- 

.•r    ferepce,     By  re/eriene^  to  this  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  If 


hcail.     In  applying  the  disc,  it  is  merely  slipped  over  the  main 
nut  after  it  is  tightened,  and  is  then  bolted  in  position  by  the 
mat  hiiie   bolts   as   shown.     The   disc   does    not    interfere    with 
the  jam   nut   which   is   put  on  as  usual. 
This  very  simph'  device  has  proved  very  effective  and  is  now 
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'  t!:e  ct;nla<  i  is  on*  <}-.ai trr  of  the  tlrcurrirereri<^e.  the  tangents 
v.ill  form  an  acute  ar.i'le,  and  consequently  scrapim;  anrl  grip- 
ping will  occur  at  the  edges  if  a  heavy  loa<i  is  aiiplied  to  such 
a  bearing.  This  is  likely  to  prevent  the  oil  from  reaching  the 
bearing  surfaies  and  cause  heating.  In  this  case  the  trouble 
was  entirely  over(  ome  by  removing  the  excess  of  bearing  sur- 
face. ThjTt'  were  no  oil  holes  in  these  bearin^;s  and  no 
grooves.  In  the  original  bearings  several  huge  sized  grooves 
did  not  reduce  the  iualin.g  at  all.  This  subject  is  also  ful;y 
treated    in    a   pap^'T.    "A    Review   on    Alloys."    read    before   th-j 

.'Western  Railway  Club.  April.  IIHC,  hy  Dr.  tJustave  Thurnauer. 

C'rl      LOCKING  DEVI   E  FOR  CROSSHEAD  PIN  NUTS. 


Mk-hm.an  Ck.\tk.\i.  R.XfIKO.\I». 


The  tie  vice  which  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing is  the  interesting  result  of  what  might  have  been  a  very 
serious  aecld<^nt  to  orie  of  the  new  4—4 — 2  type  passenger 
engines  on  one  of  the  Michi,:,'an  divisions  of  the  .Michigan 
Central  Railroad;  Con.'?id' rable  difll<'!ilty  had  been  experienced 
with  the  nuts  on  the  crossheail  pins  betoming  loose,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  jam  iiUts  vr.erfe  used.  The  accident  finally 
occurred  in  which  one  of  these  engines  lost  out  one  crosshead 
pin  du»'  to  the  ma-n  and  jam  nuts,  both  working  loose  and 
dropping  off;  the  rc>;ult  was  a, badly  bent  main  rod  from  drop- 
l)ing  out  of  the  crosshead.  but  fortunately  the  engine  did  not 
leave. the-' rails  an-.l  no  one  was  hurt — this  was  remarkable, 
as  the  train  was.  at  the  time,  running  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

This  trouhle  is  now  provided  for  by  the  tise  of  the  locking 
discs,  or  plates,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  This  device  con- 
sists merely  of  a  disc  of  .steel  with  a  hexagonal  opening  to 
fit  over  til er  main  nut.  and  several  holes  near  its  outer  peri- 
..thery;  liy    wliich    it    may   he   fastened    up   against   the   oross- 
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being  aiplicd  to  all  engines  having  <-rosshead  pins  of  this 
type.  We  are  in<lebted  to  Mr.  I).  R  .M»Hain,  master  mechanic, 
ami  .Mr.  .M  I).  Franey,  foreman,  of  the  locomotive  repair  shops 
of  the  .Michigan  Central,  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  for  this  in- 
formation. 

:      .■    ^    THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  SLEEPING  CARS   ':.!  "■v;-   ' 


ColoneT  R.  E.  (loodell  died.  In  Denver.  October  21.  He  wa^ 
a  conspiiiious  figure  in  the  railway  world  i:i  the  fifties.  At  that 
time  he  \>'aM  Kiiperintendent  of  the  Chicago  &  .Alton  Railroad, 
and  it  was  he  who  executed,  on  behalf  of  the  railroad  lom 
pany.  the  first  (otiiract  (»ver  made  with  the  lat."  (Jeorge  M. 
liillmaii  for  Pullman  slciqjiug  cars.  It  was  largely  through 
Colonel  (looleli's  influence  and  sagacity  that  this  first  recog- 
nitioTi  (il  .\lr.  Pullman's  sleeping  cars  was  made  whidi  gave 
tne  "Alton"  the  disiinction  of  being  flK-  pioneer  sleeping  car 
line.  There  were  three  dilTerent  makes  of  sircping  <ars  origin- 
ally sulunitlcd  to  CoIoih-I  (Joodell  for  his  choi<<'.  and  after 
examining  all  patier:.s,  the  rhoiie  fell  to  .Mr.  Pullman.  Colonel 
Croodcdl  took  Mr.  Pullman  to  Mloomington.  at  which  point  th" 
Chicago  &  .Alton  erecting  shops  then  and  now  are  located,  and 
from  two  Chicago  &  .Mton  passenger  coaches  the  first  Pullmans 
were  constructed.  The  first  contract  provided  that  the  "C. 
L  A."  was  to  furnish  the  cars  and  keep  up  the  outside,  and 
Ihat  Mr.  Pullman  was  to  furnish  and  keep  up  the  inside.  While 
•Mr.  Pullman  jtrovided  the  drawings  and  patterns  for  his  first 
cars,  Colonel  (loodell's  recommendations.  a.s  the  cars  were 
under  re<onsfrui  lion,  were  exceedingly  valuable  to  Mr.  Pull- 
man, and  toe  friendship  lieiweeu  the  two  men.  tVtrmed  at  that 
time,   continued   uuiil   Mr.   Pullman's   death. 
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AN  EXTENSIVE  WATER  SOFTENING    INSTALLATION. 
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Ti-.t'  iti()\  ision  of  ^(toil  boiler  waters  is  ol  \\\>-  fust  iHi|">rt:uirt'' 
as  an  opuatinjr  problem.  To  l>e  sure  tlic  (lUfstioii  of  <i()noniy 
in  r- pairs  is  also  iniportaiU.  Ou  sueh  a  roa<l  as  the  Piiis!»iirft 
&  Lake  I]rie  with  an  enormous  and  *  xattiiiji  traffii'  centeiing  in 
snch  a  rity  as  IMitsbut j;h.  the  firsi  rcqiiisile  of  the  locomotive 
is  that  it  shall  l)e  powerful  and  that  its  t»ower  shall  be  «-on- 
iinnon.-ly  avai!abh»  for  sorvlVe.  I  arse  eapaeity  has  lief nsotight 
in  some  ( asps  by  mrtply  in<reasinir  th<'  (limi'iisions  anl  wfinhts 
of  engines,  but  this  plan  soon  reaches  physical  limits  and  il 
does  not  avoid  the  loss  of  servieo  heeatisp  of  boiler  repairs  due. 
to  hatl  watPr.  When  the  water  n/iestion  is  satisfactorily  soived 
the  maflri-  of  nliiniaie  capacity  may  be  lakeji  np  a!i;l  water 
which  is  Kood  for  small  boileis  is  also  s<"id  for  laine  ones. 
The  i»lan  of  this  road  seems  to  be  a<lmirable  because  \K  pronVIsfK 
lo  secure  the  utmost  boiler  tapacity  combinid  wiili  co'.ititiuous 
service  of  the  present  e(piipment.  anil  furthermore,  all  other 
efforts  (o  inereas;^  capacity  are  still  available.  .Any  principle 
I ^ndin.ir  toward  otttainiuK  th.>  maximum  possible  results  from 


I'viiilini-eriHS  Department  Some  of  the  consideratioiis  whi«-h 
lei  to  the  alojitioii  of  wai.  r  purifyinrr  plant*  ptt  a'-larjB;e  jiiale 

.on  tJiis  projire.ssivi'  roa<l  may.  be  of  fijleres},      r.';   ,;''■-;         ■ ... 
;:  Oh  aecmnii  df  fhjp.  iise  of  »eale  .fornunR.  waters,  atid  also  of- 

■"^water  lontaininR  friee  stili»hiirjc  at'id.  it  will  be  admitted  that 

•.bad  re.siilts  will  inevitald.v  tome.  Thc.s6 /reri.u.U8'iuay  1*e \sunii«e«i 
nj)  as  follows:  'v       '  ^     ^      '     ' ""      '  ;  " 

• "?  Fii*si ;.    loss,  of  fuel  due  to  t  he  insii  hat  itifj  •en»,*<t  &t  w^alp  *n 
^Jie  flue  ariirrtther  heiatinii  s^lrfavRS4'^■^v  /  ;.        V-^  ■  i-  r^  ;^  ■  ; 

-Second:  I  <!ss.  iji  seivi.-:  of  hn  (imotiV<^«  due  I'o  time  requfrpi 
for  inalvitiji;  repairs,  weekly,  montl.Uy  aiid  annually.,  d|r«^Ml>* 
•  hargeable  to  liaij  water  <x>ndirion.s.,'. •'/  .  •  '" :  rr'-'i/l-:. 

Third:      Additional   round  hottse  ;a:hd..  sliou  ex|iipiises.  due  jtp 
the  above  work,  for  mat<ria1  and  lalWir.  .  !  -, 

.  Thv  above  items  will,  of  course,  liavo  different  tniOD*'y  value* 
on  difffreut  roarls  varying  witjv  the  conditions:  itUt  on  the 
Pittsburgh  and  hiike  Krie  the  amoVititjs  havp  l»*H>n  estimated  as 

/Staled  below:        v  V .       -         '  /    .v^^'"  .'■    "'•   .      -  s  ..  .::.; 

I'irsi  Item:     ••1  oiiw'  of  fuel  dire  <0'f^r«^^^  eCe,":     v-  ; 

>  A  great  deal  of  careful  invest i nation  has  tieeti  given  to  th^ 
determination  of  the  efficien<-.v  «if  the Jieating >nrfar<^  of  boi^ 
ers  when  «Iean  ami  when  «o:iied  with  scale,  and,  in  this  con- 
nection the  i-emarkable  uniformity  Af  th<^  results,  of  all  .$u.ch 
investisation  is  worthy  of  iiqte.  -■:['■  r':'^"  !.  ■-^^"''''■.-■■\:'^^-' 
In  Clark's  "Steam  Knslne,'  voJliwif  I,  -itage  2i;S.  it  l»  stated 
that  "a  Stale  of  a  sulphaU'  of  lime  \-\*',  in.  thick  reduce:!  the 
efficiency  I4.7'< "  tas  ilcterniineil  in  a  styles  td"  experiments 
tipon  a  boilerV.    Dr.  J  ('   Ropers  state's,  i-n  Yhe  vtahime  entitled. 


■•   . .;  ■  .< 
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present  ecpiipment  appeals  to  us  as  right  from  a  business,  as 
well  as  from  an  enpineerin.t:,  standpoint  and  water  purilication 
seems  to  be  the  probletn  to  which  motive  power  and  engineer-  . 
ing  talent  can  b(>  most  pnditably  applied  at  this  time. 

'.■•it  is  difficult  to  i-ealize  fully  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of 
natural  waters,  containing  scale-forming  imjitirities.  for  loco- 
motive water  supi)ly.  influencfs  the  problem  of  taring  for  and 
maintaining  lotomotive  boilers  upon  our  railroa«ls.  The  diffi- 
culties imposed  by  the  formation  and  accumulation  of  scale 
tipoii  the  heating  surfaces  of  lnollers  have,  thron.gh  the  many 
years  of  tise  of  steam  power,  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary evil  which  cannot  be  avoitled  and  whi<h  must  be  regularly 
provided  for  with  care.  It  is  the  nstial  |)ractice  of  most  of  our 
lailroads  to  liberally  provide  for  fre<iuent  and  extensive  boiler 

fe|)airs  and  renewals,  but  the  extra  expense  involv<Ml  in  this 
elenniit  of  mainuiiance  is  incai)able  t)f  e.xact  determination  on 
accotitit  of  the  <omplication  and  interconnection  of  <letails — it 
is  the  exi)erience.  however,  of  all  motive  power  officials  that 
this  element  is  very  expensive  and  involveil,  and  has  been  ton- 
sidered  an  unavoidabli^  factor  in  the  prpbiem  of  loeomotiye  . 
maintcnanct>.     ■.■:■:■■■■.,;:.:>.-      :;..■.■    'i>i:  ■■_'■': -^-'^   "■-.•./■    '7:' ■''■■'''■'""■■ ' 

The  possibilities  for  economies  that  exist  in  the  use  of  the 
water  treatment  systein  for  removing  the  scale-forming  im- 
purities from  ih.t-  boiler-feed  water,  are  thus  almost  beyond 
comprehension.  Few  have  given  this  subject  the  ct)hsideration 
that  it  deserves  and  little  is  known,  also,  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived.  This  subject  was  investigated  with  great  care  and 
analyzed  most  completely  by  the  management  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  l.iike  Krie  Kailioad  tinder  (he  direi;t  siupcrvibiou  of  the 


iiK    iMLjsiii  |{(%H    A    i-\Ki:    Kftit    i^\iiJW*:\i^'AFlK^    12    Va»VTf|s.:<»;^-^^^ 

"Water  Purification.'-  that  a  state  J-l»;  in",  thit  k  niakes  13'^ 
more  ftiel  net-essary  than  with  clean  heating  surfaces  and  fur-. 
liicrmore  that  this  ratio  increases  as  the  scale  thickens.  This 
authority  also  est  iniate.s  the .  heal  condtictivity  «d"  boiler 
inci'tistatioii  to  l)ear  a  relation  to  that  of  wro tight  iron  plate- 
of  1  to  .IT.r*.  The  autliority.  Rankine^  states  in  hi>  work  oB;  . 
■"Steam  Kngincs"  that  (he  spei  ific  heat  of  carbonate  of  lime 
is  IS  times  that  of  iron,  and  tJiat  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  1.'. 
times  that  of  iron;  it  Is  st.atetl  that  the  4-nnsequent  waste  in 
urging  a  fire  for  steam  raising  in  a  scaled  l>oiler  i.s  enormous, 
ias  it  is  estimated  that  1-1«;  in.  of  scale  requires  the  tise  of 
IC;  more  fuel,  while  a  scale  'i  in.  thick  will  necessitate  r.<)'~r 
more  fuel,  and  %  in.  of  .scalj*  l;Vo':;  more  fuel.  A  noted  foreign 
authority,  Fischers  Ohemjsch  Technologie  d«'s  Was.'^ers,  page 
I'lt;.  states  that  Reuben  Wells  ran  two  engines  for  several 
inonths  with  heating  surfaces  covereii  with  scale  and  an  tqiial 
length  of  tim(>  later  with  fleaiir  beating  suifave.-;.  ant)  tuiintj  a 
saving  of  ITJtj^c  >vith  the  clean  boilei,         ^^  •;-■'•■:'■;:-      ''^-:i 

Tlie  ri>markable  tinit>)rmity  of  these  few  of  the  many  tests   • 
that  have  been  madf'  in  this  direction  lend  to  verify  the  gen- 
eral proi)t)sition  that    l-l*i  in.  of  s<:ale  on  the  heating  surfaces 
of  a  boiler  will  imf ease  the  fuel  required  to  tx>  btirned   to 
maintain  a  given  temi)erature  on  the  water  .<ide  of  the  xur- ^ 
face  by  approximately  14'.'    to   17','— say   15', ..  ;  •': 

Ijytareful    investigation    it   ha,s  been   (ietermined   that  -tW 
average  (ontlit ion  of  a  boiler  will  show  at  least  \j^  of  an  ih<-h 
of  scale  ni)6ji  the  heating  surfa««es.     The  nature  of  the  scale. 
that  forms  in  the  boilers  may  1m>  jmlgetl  from  the  accompany 
iajf  p)iipiog.ruphs  of  sections  <d  hoileiHiU>es  that  uer4J>«le»,ied 
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as  samples  to  show  the  average  conditions  met  in  prattite. 
These  tubes  had  been  in  service  about  a  year  before  they 
were  removed.  The  average  thickness  of  scale  on  these  sam- 
ples is  \U  in.,  although  on  the  bottom  edge  it  measured  3-l«; 
in.  thick.  The  scale  is  of  a  very  hard  nature,  the  scale  form- 
ing materials  evidently  having  strong  cementing  properties. 
The  color  is  light  brown. 

This  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  several 
prominent  motive  power  officials  and  tlie  unanimous  opinion 
is  that  Vfi  of  an  in.  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the 
average  thickness  of  scale  on  different  roads  throughout  the 
country.  Therefore  by  assuming  this  to  be  true  we  find  that 
on  an  average  30' c  of  the  fuel  used  has  been  wasted  due  to 
scale.  These  figures  might  probably  be  safely  used,  but  in 
order  that  the  estimate  may  >)e  under,  rather  than  over,  actual 
conditions  we  will  use  only  one-half  this  amount,  or  15%,  and 
still  find  The  estimated  loss  due  to  this  cause  on  the  P.  &  L.  E. 
R.  R.  amounting  to  al)out  $r)(>,0OU  per  year — using  the  amount 
of  fuel  coal  reported  in  annual  report  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Second  Item:     "Loss  in  service  of  locomotives,  etc.": 

This  loss  has  born  estimated  to  amount  to  about  1-1 L'  of  the 
total  time  of  the  lo(omotive,  taking  into  account  the  many 
times  the  flues  and  fire  boxes  require  to  have  "boiler  work" 
done  on  them,  and  also  the  fact  that  new  flues  have  to  be 
put  in  about  once  in  every  10  months. 

Putting  this  estimatf.  which  is  also  placed  on  the  conserva- 
tive side,  in  plain  figures,  it  means  that  on  this  road  the 
company  is  losing  constantly  the  use  of  $230,000  invested  in 


locomotives  that  are  unproductive  on  account  of  bad  water. 
It  would  be  quite  reasonable  to  estimate  this  loss  by  using  the 
rarniny  poiver  of  the  locomotive,  as  for  a  considerable  time 
during  the  past  two  years  the  locomotive  capacity  measured 
the  capacity  of  the  road  to  do  business;  but  as  this  would 
lead  to  enormous  figures  we  will  use  the  very  conservative 
method  by  estimating  simply  the  interest  on  the  investment, 
using  u%  for  interest  and  5%  for  depreciation  which  makes 
the  annual  loss  through  locomotives  being  out  of  service 
amount  to  |23,U00. 

Third  Item:  "Loss  due  to  shop  expenses  on  locomotives 
due  to  bad  water  troubles": 

This  item  is  somewhat  indefinite,  but  taking  into  account 
labor,  material  and  proper  charge  for  use  of  shop  facilities  it 
has  been  estimated  to  amount  to  $100  per  locomotive  per  year, 
making  a  total  loss  on  this  road  of  $20,000  per  year. 

Summing  up  these  items  we  have  an  estimated  loss  per 
year  of  $ii3,<K»o  due  to  bad  water  conditions,  which  is  a  very 
conservative  estimate. 

It  cannot  be  hoped  that  any  system  of  water  purification 
now  on  the  market  will  allow  all  of  these  bad  conditions  to 
lie  gotten  away  from  entirely,  without  some  expense,  and 
probably  losses  in  other  directions;  but  the  enormous  amounts 
of  these  losses  have  been  considered  sufficient  warrant  for  an 
investment  in  water  purifying  plants  for  the  entire  road. 

Results  are  now  being  had  which  will  determine  whether 
I  he  investment  will  protluce  the  economies  as  described. 

These  results  will  be  given  in  later  issues. 


A  CAR  SHOP  VHEEL  HOIST  AND  TRAVERSER. 


Thi8  wheel  hoist  Is  at  the  Englewood  car  shops  of  the  Lak« 
8hore  ft  Michigan  Southern,  and  is  arranged  between  two 
buildings,  th©  one  on  the  right  being  the  machine  shop. 
Wheels  are  run  In  from  the  yard,  and  as  the  hoist  is  traversed 
along  the  runway  by  a  chain,  any  pair  of  wheels  may  be 
taken  to  the  machine-shop  door,  turned  and  run  into  the 
building  on  a  track.  The  air-cylinder  is  8i/^  x  44  Ins.  controlled 
by  handles,  and  the  air  Is  brought  to  it  by  a  hose  carried  in 
loops  by  small  carrier  pulleys  15  ft.  apart.  The  chain  is  end- 
less, and  is  driven  from  an  extended  line-shaft,  the  clutch  being 
operated  from  the  machine-shop  door.  To  traverse  in  one 
direction  the  cylinder  carriage  is  clutched  to  the  upper  chain. 
and  to  drive  it  in  the  opposite  direction  it  is  connected  to  the 


lower  one.  This  clutch  is  operated  by  cords.  At  first  a  wire 
cable  was  used  for  traversing,  but  this  has  been  replaced  by  a 
%-ln.  plain  iron  chain,  which  is  adjusted  as  to  length  by  a 
sheave  on  a  swinging  hanger.  The  device  is  very  convenient, 
and  saves  a  material  amount  of  labor  in  handling  wheels.  It 
is  specially  valuable  when  a  rush  order  of  wheels  must  be 
handled  in  the  shop  when  the  trackway  happens  to  be  full. 
The  device  was  arranged  by  Mr.  L,  G.  Parish,  master  car- 
builder  of  the  1...  S.  &  M.  S.  at  Englewood. 


ELECTRIC    TRACTION    EQUIPMENT    FOR    THE    NEW 

YORK    CENTRAL. 


WHKET.  IIOIST  .\.\l>  TUAVKKSKK  .\T  THK  K.\(.I.K"AV(KIII  SIIOI'S,   l.AKK  .SHOKK  A   MlCint..\.\   sorTHEBN 

RAILWAY. 


Pile  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co.,  have  just 

placed  an  order  with  the  General 
Electric  Company  for  eight  tur- 
bo-generators of  a  capacity  of 
7.500  h  p.  each.  The  turbines  are 
of  the  4-stage-vertical-Curtis-type, 
and  the  generators  are  25  cycle. 
3-phase  alternators,  to  generate 
current  ai  a  pressure  of  11,000 
volts.  This  is  by  far  the  largest 
order  for  steam  turbines  that  has 
ever  been  placed  in  this  country 
or  abroad.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral Company  has  placed  wilh 
the  General  li^lectric  Company,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Schenec- 
tady Works  of  the  American 
Loomoiive  Company,  an  order 
for  30  electric  locomotives.  These 
loioniotives  are  of  an  entirely 
new  design.  They  will  weigh 
85  tons  each,  with  an  adhesive 
weight  on  the  drivers  of  67  tons. 
Each  locomotive  will  have  a  ca 
pacity  of  2,200  h.p..  and  will  be 
capable  of  hauling  a  train  of  5t»t» 
tons  at  a  speed  of  «>0  miles  an 
hour.  This  order  has  also  the 
distinction  of  being  by  far  the 
largest  order  for  electric  locomo- 
tives ever  placed  in  any  country. 
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COMiVlUNlCATIONS. 


MODERN  SMOKE  BOX  PRACTICE  NOV  UNDERSTOOD 

ABROAD* 


TWO     SPECIALLY     IMPORTANT      FEATURES    OF 
BALANCED    COMPOUND   LOCOMOTIVES. 


To  the  Editor: 

During  the  past  eighteen  months  the  American  Engineku  and 
Kailroad  Journal  has  publLshed  several  valuable  articles  upon 
the  Vauclain  and  the  de  Glehn  systems  of  4-cylinder  balanced  c-om- 
l)oiind  locomotives,  but  I  do  not  recall  any  reference  having  been 
uiiule  to  two  very  important  advantages  possessed  by  these  eusines 
over  the  ordinary  2-crank  locomotive,  namely:  (1)  The  higher 
value  of  the  normal  coefficient  of  adhesion,  and  (2)  the  greater 
uniformity  of  the  tractive  force  developed  during  each  revolution 
(if  the  drivinjr-wheels.  Since  these  characteristics  of  the  balanced 
hxomotive  have,  to  a  considerable  extent, i^nabled  it  to  regularly 
perfni-m  work  in  Europe  for  which  in  thJs  country  an  engine  of 
some  20  per  cent,  greater  weight  is  required,  I  beg  leave  to  direct 
special  attention  to  them. 

In  any  2-crauk  locomotive,  whether  of  the  single-expansion,  2- 
cyiinder  compound,  Vauclain,  or  tandem  compound  type,  the  turn- 
ing moments,  as  is  well  known,  vary  greatly  throughout  the  revolu- 
tion, attaining  their  maximum  theoretical  value  when  the  two 
•  nuiks  are  in  front  of  the  nxle  and  stand  at  angles  of  45  degs.  with 
horizontal  or  vertical  lines,  and  decreasing  from  thence  to  the  dead 
points,  where  the  rotative  effort  falls  to  a  minimum. 

With  a  lo<omotive  having  four  cranks  set  at  90  degs.  to  each 
other,  the  turning  moments  are,  obviously,  much  more  uniform 
(lian  in  an  ordinary  engine,  and  practically  approximate  very 
( losoly  to  tile  results  obtaim'd  fium  an  electric  nu)t<u'  drive. 

Now,  "it  is  indisputable  that  driving-wheels  with  variable  tuniing 
monu'nts  arc  inucli  more  likely  to  slip  than  tlios*-  wlio.se  effort  on  the 
rails  is  fairly  coastant.  A  wheel  begins  to  slip  when  the  effort  is 
at  a  maximum,  which  would  not  slip  with  the  average  effort.  Once 
slipjiing  begiiLs,  static  friction,  who.se  coefficient  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  dynamic  friction,  is  lost,  and  the  wheel  once  started 
will  go  on  slipping.  Here  we  have  the  reason  why  the  motor  bogie 
has  apparently  a  higher  coefficient  of  adhesion  than  has  the  steam 
loromotive."      (The  Engineer,  October  30,  1903.) 

To  thL«  tendency  to  slip  caused  by  the  variable  rotative  effort  of 
the  2-crank  engine  must  be  added  that  due  to  the  variation  (fre- 
nuently  of  many  thon.sand  pounds)  of  the  effective  adhesive  weight 
during  each  revolution  of  the  driving-wheels,  resulting  from  the 
verti<'al  comjionent  of  the  centrifugal  force  developed  by  the  weights 
employed  to  partially  neutralize  the  inertia  effects  of  the  reciprocat- 
ing mas.ses.  This  «listurbance  is.  of  course,  entirely  avoided  in  the 
balanced  locomotive,  iiiid  a  practically  constant  adhesive  force  is 
thereby  obtained. 

The  combined  effect  of  this  uniformity  in  the  rotative  effort,  and 
in  the  wheel  pressure  of  the  4-crank  locomotive,  Ls  that  its  coeffi- 
cient of  adhesion  is  lonsiderabl.x'  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
engine.  Quoting  again  from  V'Ar  Knyiucer:  "Tlie  normal  coeffi- 
<ient  of  adhesion  in  this  coimtiy  (England)  is  taken  at  one-sixth 
of  the  insistent  weight  on  the  drivers;  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  with  Mr.  de  Glehn's  engine  it  is  not  less  than  oncriiftb^  or 
l)ossibly  more."  '.•  '--'^'^  - 

From  this  it  follows  that  in  addition  to  the  gi*eatly  increa.sed 
driving-wheel  loads  rendered  i)ractical)Ie  and  safe  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  balancing  of  the  recipro<'ating  parts  of  the  engine,  the 
4-crank  locomotive  enables  ii  greater  proportion  of  the  given  adhe- 
sive weight  to  hr  utilizt d  hi/  the  cylinders,  and  to  appear  as  effective 
traetirr  force,  than  is  i><>.<:sible  with  any  other  type  of  engine. 

Furthermore,  tlte  greater  uniformity  in  the  turning  moments  of 
the  4-crank  than  of  the  2-crank  locomotive,  together  with  the  elim- 
ination of  the  longitudinal  disturbances  due  to  the  unbalanced  por- 
tion of  the  reciprocating  parts,  necessarily  results  in  a  correspond- 
ingly greater  uniformity  in  the  draw-bar  stress  of  the  former  than 
of  the  latter  engine;  the  importance  of  which  uniformity  will  be 
apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  experience  seems  to  prove 
beyond  all  dispute  that  a  locomotive  with  a  steady  tractive  effort 
will  haul  heavier  and  faster  trains  than  one  whose  pull,  although  of 
equal  mean  intensity,- rises  and  falls  in  amount. 

From  the  foregcjing  it  appears  that  both  as  regards  its  normal 
coefficient  of  adhesion,  and  it.-;  uniform  tractive  force,  the  4-cylinder 
balanced  compound  locomotive  approximates  quite  closely  to  the 
electric  motor,  and  since  the  latter  constitutes  the  most  efficient 
method  of  railway  propulsion  now  known,  this  similarity  indicates 
that  in  at  least  two  important  particulars  this  type  of  engine  ap- 
proaches perfection.  Edwabd  L.  Costeb, 
25  Broad  Street,  New  York.  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E. 
November  17,  1903.     >>:>•;:;•• 


.To  the  Editor: 

Mons.  Edouard  Sauvage,  the  prominent  French  mt»tive  power 
engineer  and  author  of  a  very  complete  and  useful  treatise 
on  the  lo<-omotive  boiler,  has  recently  publisluHl  another 
work  of  interest,  "Les  Locomotives  au  Debut  du  XXme  Siecle" 
( Ix)coiuotives  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  Century  t.  This  book, 
which  has  not  been  translated  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  re- 
viewed by  any  of  our  technical  journals,  illustrates  numerous  exam- 
ples of  the  mast  recent  iiractice  both  here  and  in  Europe.  th»>  only 
criticism  which  seem.-<  applicable  to  its  pre.xeulation  of  our  own 
being  that  it  is  deficieui  as  to  any  in.stances  of  the  .-Kuburban  i  n^rines 
of  the  Forney  type  and  the  heavy  shifting  engines  which  have  been 
recently  introduced  in  the  United  States.  The  leading  examples 
of  present  European  iiractice  also  appear  to  be  iuilud«<l.  tind  a 
comparison  of  the  book  with  a  German  publication  of  ai>oui  the 
same  date,  "Die  Lokomotiven,"  by  von  liorries  and  othersi,  indicates 
that  the  latter  authors  have  not  gone  any  more  fully  into  the  sub- 
ject of  European  practice. 

--■  The  following  translation,  which  the  writer  has  made  as  literal 
as  possible,  of  !>!.  Sauvage's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  smoke  boxes, 
on  page  13  of  his  book,  shows  that  European  engineers  are  now- 
obtaining  a  correct  understanding  of  the  basic  and  tmderlying 
fallacy  of  the  extendetl  smoke  box  system,  and  warrants  the  belief 
that  they  will  follow  the  latest  and  best  examples  of  American 
Iiractice  in  abnndoiiing  it.  without  under;;»iiiu  ♦■nr  Nuirih.v  .iiid 
costly   demonstration   of   il.s   disadvantages. 

"Smoke  boxes  were  formerly  as  small  as  possible.  Since  tie-  last 
ten  years  they  have  applied  very  much  in  Europe  the  extend<Hl 
.smoke  box,  of  a  length  of  nearly  2  metres,  which  originated  in 
America.  I?y  reason  of  its  vast  capacity  it  can  collect  a  great 
quantity  of  cinders,  drawn  into  it  by  the  active  draught,  without 
causing  the  accumulated  cinders  to  obstruct  the  discharge  from  the 
tubes.  European  engineers  have  recently  learned,  with  a  certain 
surprise,  that  a  return  to  the  box  of  snuiller  dimensions  appears  to 
be  produced  in  America,  while  they  extendwl  the  applications  of  the 
expanded  box.  OUserve  the  motives  of  this  new  American  practice. 
Combustion  was  pushed  so  far  in  the  United  States  that  the  en- 
trainments  of  <inders  are  enormous;  no  smoke  box.  whatever  its 
capacity  might  l)e,  would  serve  to  hold  all  of  them.  Of  what  use 
then  was  it  to  keep  a  portion?  They  have  then  adopted  the  plan 
of  .so  disposing  the  apjiaratus  that  the  cinders  may  be  thrown  out 
of  the  stack,  alw.iys  after  having  been  broken  up  by  striking  against 
the  surfaces  of  tlie  smoke  box,  in  order  to  avoid  the  throwing  out 
of  large  i)ieces  whi(  h  could  set  out  fires." 

It  Ls  a  matter  of  surprise  that  .so  long  a  time  wsis  occupied  and  so 
much  money  wasted  in  this  lountry,  in  ascertaining  the  fact,  which 
ought  to  be  an  obvious  one.  that  an  extended  smoke  box,  unless 
made  of  such  "vast  capaeity*'  as  to  be  absolutely  impracticable, 
cannot  hold  any  substantial  fraction  of  the  cinders  that  are  drawn 
through  the  tubes,  and  that  this  being  the  case,  it  is  jiraciically  as 
well  to  have  all  of  them  thrown  out  as  to  retain  only  the  small 
lx)rtion  of  them  wliich  will  bank  up  against  the  front  of  the  exten- 
sion. European  engineers  having  now  ob.served  the  recognition  of 
these  facts  in  our  latest  and  most  intelligent  practice,  will  not  be 
slow  to  recognize  not  only  that  an  extended  smoke  box  does  not 
serve  as  a  receptable  to  carrj-  any  material  portions  of  the  cinders  " 
(regardle.ss  of  the  character  of  the  combustion  in  the  firebox),  but 
also  that  it  involves  the  attemlant  disadvantages  of  increased  cost, 
weight  and  impairment  of  free  steaming.  We  are  dropping  the 
"fad"  after  a  long  and  expensive  experience  with  it,  and  they  have 
the  advantage  that  their  mistake  in  adopting  it  will  require  in- 
finitely less  time  and  money  for  its  correction. 

J.  Snowden  Blxl. 

Pittsburgh,  November  11.  1903. 


In  discussing  the  dangerous  practice  of  plugging  staybolts 
in  the  November  number  of  this  journal,  it  was  stated  that 
"tbe  well  known  hollow  staybolts  cannot  be  plugged  from 
the  outside  without  putting  the  fire  out."  This  needs  a 
little  explanation,  because  it  was  not  understood  by  at  least 
one  of  our  readers.  The  intention  of  the  writer  of  that  state- 
ment was  to  say  that  a  hollow  staybolt  cannot  be  plugged  from 
the  outside  without  sending  steam  through  the  broken  l)olt 
to  the  inside  of  the  firebox.  This  journal  is  edited  for  the 
high-class  motive  power  official,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that 

anyone  who  cares  to  read  it  would  be  guilty  of  such  a 
criminal  act  as  to  plug  a  staybolt  under  any  circumstances. 
We  wished  to  point  out,  however,  the  difficulty  of  performing 
such  an  abominable  trick  in  the  case  of  a  hollow  stayboit. 
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as  saniplcslrl  iiluiCv  •.('hr  JjiYcra^e  contlviiun.s   ui«t    in    piai-tic;!.'. 

These   tulMi;;^)ia(l;/Ur'.,nJH.S»^m^^     ahoul.  a  year    hofitrc-  they. 

were-  rein(\H^.v.- •Til*'  nvrYufj*'  thlclvUt'ss  of  scale  <>u  ihest*  sajw- 

ples  is  t.x   livr  aj>ti|>i):ji'Ji   rtjf  4ji'i'  l)o  »m1x<>   it    inr-Ju^iHt'ii  :!n! 

'in.  thirk:  Tlu'ist.Ha-  i.--;  ill"  a  xyvy  hard  tiatun.  tli»^  s»al«'  furiii 
•  ing  niatt»rial«  PvWHiily  v'Uu\iuK  suotij;  <<\nu'nimi;  iiioinrti«!!8. 
-.^Tlie-colat-ls  ■HgUi ■-'itraw'Tfr- v/  '  ;'••'  /;  '.;■'.-  -.■:/'■         ;;-  '  •'-■     ^  ;  -.'-    ':;,.; 

This  ijiatfrr  "liii?«^^ i^^^  Uu-"  altcni ioii  nT  V^'Ni-ral 

.  pnmiiiii'ui  :ri»of;ivi''"-jji-ji^-rf^.-»^^^^  i\U'  unannimus  t)|)inioii 

'is   thai    jjj;  j»f  jui.:,4H>  i:«  ?<  ■'Vj-tV^^^  of   ihr 

;"a\'t»faK<».-  ttiiitKT».rsi=>:<ii  m>i   difft'nart    i'du^Is  liiiouulinin   .ih«v 

rouBlry.  ;  .Th*"i'»i'<  .   >iini)iijr  this  to  he  truf   \v»^  liud   that 

■  oii.  an  aVtM^ajif-: i'.'       ..  ..iu-  jiu-i  usr-d  has  Imh'h  wasii'tt  ihi<'  m 
scale.  'Titpsti;  fjj::iii:<yi- It'll ji^       ptnyiij^hjy  Ito  saffly   »iso«i,..hiit    in 

.  order: tl»at;:rl<*.» <»fef Ma^tfi'-iiiuyVlit-: V(i y:<lrA.  Father  Hui n  over,  a<t nal .' 
.  roriditi<)iVsi  vvi-^J^iU  V^^^-..V^ill\^W^^^^^^         thi^;  anioum.  ^ti"  1",'.:;  ,  'a«(l 
-«»iil  fiiuF  lku'e*r,i-':''V*^'<H  A^^  ihlsraiisr  on  rhfr^.  Ac'L.  E.    . 

H.  R.  auiQi^ii^t'iVi^t  "'ftat»i^«.i.  f^^  yr'ar— nsiii>?  iht-  afmmnt 

of  Ai*^l  ^•<"waKrti><:(rJi <^.:77t;-{niw»^     .fpiiort  for-  the  last  hKitii.y«iai'., 
St'«x)n<l.  iu'iiii..      1  j>s4  Mr.  i^trvue  of  lotoinni ives,'  :el*-;*''   ' 
This  h'»$s  ltaN:-'tWrif'T>^^^^  anmuht  lo  alkdil   l-ii:  iyf  the 

';  total   tiuiiv.  iir  fhc  .io{ou  \\ito  anontU    ihr   luaiiy  ,■ 

.  Mnies:  tke  iljhs^  aTui'  lu;f?;,'b;\x/>s  4><iUire  r<v  have  vV^lwrlt'-i;-  wt)!*!*''  > 

tdohe  on   tiienir  jitwl^rilK«j[  rtU-' fa       ihat    tifW,  flues   have   to   he" 

ptit  in  atHrut  iif;«:V;  Jiv-^i.yw^Ky^  n'.  motit 

■  Pmiiiij^  this >'v-ii.ji.vyiiO;  -whji  h  ts  also  placoij  «ir  th*""  «':niisf*ry4i-. 
ItlveisWe.   hr  "fjtai.tii  :'fij5rj-it;s.    it .  hw'a>is  that  on   thfs   road   t4ie 
.■:fGmpaii\';  iy-ipslnv  tihistatrlK^^^  nj<e  of  $i':ro.ooo  tnvosieti  In 

r A  CAR  Shop  IITHB^^  F^^  TRAVERSER. 

This  wheel  hoJet  js.at  the'EOglewood  car  shops  of  the  LakA 
Shore  &  Mlr'higart  Southern,  and  is  arraiiRed  hotween  two 
buildings,  ttie  oftf!  on  the  rjghl  heing  the  marhine  shop. 
Wheels  are.  run -In  frottt:th«  yard,  and  as  the  hoist  is  tniveraed 
along  therun.wiy  hy  i'  <*liarn,:  aoy :  pair  of  wheels  may  be 
taken  to  th«  rriarh^hri-shnp  door,  turned  and  run  into,  thp 
bulMing  on  a  traffe.  JTh*.  alr-cy Under  is  S'-j  x  44  Ins.  controlled 
by  handles/  juidth*^:afj.lfrtvf.ouj^it.  to  it  by  a  hose  rarriod  In 
loops  by  finian/.caVrVe1^,iJJvll!u^^^  tl.  apart.  The  chain  is  end- 
less, and  is  drJvjf?T>.fT0:l3>,aitit'.xlended  line-shaft,  the  clutch  being 
operatfKl  from.vtf)r-  ■»"  •'  -shop  door.  To  traverse  in  one 
direcaiott  tbecVlitifdy  i  ire  is  clutched  to  the  upper  chain,- 

an d  to  :(lti ve: iit: .i|i'  t;l>  ;  tc  direction  it  is  connected  to  t he 


locuruoljves  thai  arc  uiiproiluctive  on  account  of  had  water. 
It  \v«u)»l  i»e  rpiiio  reasonable  to  estimate  this  loss  by  usins  the 
cor«j;/«/.^<f*/f"<r.:i)t'  the  locomotive,  as  lor  a  considerable  time 
dMi'in<  the  pa.st  twir  years  Ilu-  IncniiKilirr  vin>ai  itti  measured 
the  «ai>acity  (if  the  loud  to  do  business;  bin  as  litis  Would 
leait  l«i.  <''«ww^«M  tisure,^  We  will  use  the  very  conservative 
iiMthod  by  estimating;  simply  the  interest  on  the  investment, 
wsin^  ."»'.;  for  Interest  and  .'i',  for  depreciation  which  makes 
the  aiintial  loss  through  locomotivies  being  out  of-  service. 
anriiun.1  to  $:;:ioOU; '  ■.  :'\  ■'■-'■■  <':..'-y'i:r.;,-^^^ y  '''^ ■:■:'■■■  ■'■■':'^  =■'■ 
.  Thud  rteju:  "Loss  due  toHkftop  ex-p^^pses  oh;  locomotives 
due  (o  l»nd  watev  troubles":  .      '    ■■.•■  ^v      -'  • '! 

This  ifeni  r.^.sonieuhat  Inditiuiie,  iMjt  taking  into  aecount 
labor,  mat eriar  a.iid.  proper  charge  for  use  «I  slioi)  facilities  it 
hais  l>fVn:es;tinnMe.d  to  atnount  to  $H'o  per  locomotive  iK>r  year," 
nuiIciB^  a 'total  loss  on  this  roail  of  $i'ii,itOtt  per  year.    .-.;    "    ; 

Kuuniifiit;  Uji  rhe.se  items  we  have  an  estimated  lo^s  pei* 
year  iU'$l»;l,ot»ii  due  fo  bad  water  conditions,  which  is  a  i^i^ry 
.cnnservai\y<^  «'Sliif>ate:;   .  --^^^j. -v^V.",  vw    ^'"1  ..:/^.Av'>\^i  ';.■:..' ...\ 

;i»  cannot  hf-  hoped  tfmt  any  "system  of  water  pnrilication 
no\\- .ojrrhe.nuuket  «J11  allow  all  of  these  bad  conditions  to 
be,  gotU'tr  awa-y  from  entirely.  ,  wit hoiif  some  exp^Mise,  and 
,pioi»aldy  Jt!.ss<'sitt^>i her  directions.'  hut  the  enormous  amounts 
of  i.brsc:l«»<^<es  h'aVe  btM^n  lonsidered.  Butficient  Avarrani  for  an 
inve>,tnient  HI  water  purifying  plants  for  the  entire  road. 

Uef;,ili.^  lire  how   l^iini;   had   which   will   determine   wiiether" 
Ute  iuvc"sttm»ni  will  produce  the  ecouoniles  as  described.       .;  ''■■■• 
,  These  result  s  will  be  »giv»*h  in  later  issues.^         ■  ;.  ^    ;      ■    '''  • 


lower  one.  Til  is  clutch  is  operated  by  cords.  At  first  a  wire 
cable  was-  u.^ed  for  traversing,  but  this  has  been  replaced  by  a 
\-\x\,  plain  Iron  chaia.  which  is  adjusted  as  to  length  by  a 
sjicjive  (uv  a.  siivin-'ini^  hanger,  The  devhe  is  very  con  .yen  ieni. 
and  saves  a  raatf  rial  ^.mount  of  labor  in  handling  wheels.  It 
l8  .'specially  valuable  when  a  rush  order  of  wheels  must  bo 
handled  in  the  shop  when  the  trackway  happens  to  be  full. 
The  device  was  arranged  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Parish,  master  car 
iiuilderof  ilie  U.  S /^  .M.  t>.  at  Kuglewood.     ........  .    .;^.  >     -_,- 

ELECTRIC   TRXcTION    EQUIPMENT    FOR    THE    NEW 

YORK    CENTRAL. 


\ 


{fk^-^ 


If 


i'l'  \  .'■■  I. 


■•■■J. 


-: iWiiEEi,  u>*\-^t'  v.\ I ' :m -^s i-K^f- is 


tt.vlL\vAT. 


Trie  Xe\vX^<?i;K,(^iiyal  &  MiMUoi/Riv^^    U.  R.  C^*:.  have  just  . 

plai-edan  qitler  with  the  (Jeneral 
I-3U.ciri-.  Cemirany,  toi'  ei^lil  itii-- 
bo-g«n*  i;iirors    (if    a    i-jipae  ity    of  , 

f7.-^tt«vhjKeacli,    Tbeturldnes^a^^^ 
^'•^  J       of  Ibe4  stage^v(Hiirait\>4i'i-t.is-tyiH\ 

m^  i       #       and  tile  uenerators  are  2'.  cy<'l»', 

wF  .'.  iihiise  alternator.'^,   to  generat*' 

"^  ciirieni  ar.-"  a  ■prt'^'iHre  of    11. ♦too 

Volts.:,. TM-^i*  |^::far  iheJAr^est. 
brdej-  for.  steam  tifrbiijes;  thai  has 
over  b»M'5i  placed  in  this  country-, 
or  abt'oad.'    The  Nevy   Vork  Ceil* 
.ft'al"  i^umtniny    liasj  .pFaced.   vvilh- 
the  tiiiieral  klectrie  CVunpauy.  in 
co  oiicration     with    the    Schen''i 
iail\      W"  rks     of     ihe     Anieri<  an 
T;o  niuiiMvi.'   (Vimpivny.   an  .ordei' 
'  fr)r  :{o-<.|ectric  .hw^fmioiivejC  Tlu>Ke 
1a«  (itnoiivf.-;    are.  of  ^h    entirely, 
nc.w    (|<  sisir.      They    will    weigh 
>^r»-  tiMLs  ea<li.  with  ait  adht^ive 
Aveigiif-  oii  the  drivers  oitir  fon*'. 
Each  hMoniotive  will,  have  a  c^  ; 
pn.iiy  of  I'.iioK  h.p.,  and  ;will  iMy 
ca|iai)li'  (d'  Iiauiiug  a  train  <il"  ."miO 
tons  at ,  a  sp^ed  t)f  lio  nirlfis  «" 
hour.      This    order   has    ab<o   t.ri«; 
dislinciioii   of   being   by    far  the 
largest  order  lor  ehntric  loioino- 
-  tlve^  eVer  tri?i''€!d  in  utiy  country. 


Ut<"l>*r;vVN'  -^v'  'fWiiiK.^' 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


TWO     SPECIALLY      IMPORTANT      FEATURES   OF 
BALANCED    COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVES. -^V- 


■«-w  -^^  •     ■  .    ■ 


::Tu  the  Hditvr:  ■■:':,■■■>.:■  T  /•..-■■/•:•■:" ■;:-:^^"v>-;-;K:'^i-,:?^lv:^w;-^^ 
T>Mrin,s;  llu>  ji;i>i  <'ijili(wh  iitonilis  ilic  Amkuk  AN  RNclNKKit  anu 
Uam.koaii  J<>vi:.na«.  li;i>  publi^licd  .-severijl  vnUntbl*'  i>rti<l<'s  tijHm 
tli«>  V;ui(l:iin  nntl  the  dir  <Jh*hit/:ystOnis"Qf  4<-ylinder.balMmt'«l  «'«ni- 
|i(Hin<l  Jocoiuiitixfs.  1mi<  l  <1<>  n<>t  rrcall  any  ivfeiviuc  Jiaviti::  1)<^«>n 
umde  to  two  viry  iinixniain  advuutagos  pwisessed  by  tlu'so  euuiues 
'(fiver   the  onliuary   li-rj-aiik   lo«;bmoti\*,   namely :     <X>^^..T^^^^ 

'  valiif  of  tht'  imniial  cooHicicnf  of  adln'sion.  ami  (2)  t!i»'  gpator 
uniformity  of  tlio  tractive  forcf  (levclojicd  during  each  revolution 

V  .iif  I  In-  driv'mti-whi'i'ls..     tSiiice  tJu^o  rliaravteristirs  of  the"  l»alan<«'d 

Io<  (iiii()ti\i'  have,  !<»  a  roH.-ich-iablo  extent.  enable<l   it   to  regularly 

I'dform  work   ill  lIuroiK>  for   which   in  thi.<i  country  an  engine  of 

Millie  ^2^}  jMT  eent.  {rreat.et  weijrht  is  required.  I  beg  leave  to  direct 

— IK'cial  atK'Ulion  to  llieiii.    v-    jV     -    ^ ,      .      -.  v    ■:'.■.':-'•■■/■■'  K-'  J'. ''^  '.'-■'/ 

; ,.      In  any  I'-craiik   lo.umotive.  whetjhrr  df  tlie  siniph'-ejcparisiori, '2- 

■;  eylinder  eoiiiiioumL  Vauilaiii.  or  tandem  coini)ouiwl  type,  th«'  turn- 
jnyr  uiomi'iits,  ms  is  well  known,  vary  greatl.^'rthrouKhont  th«'  revqlu- 

;tion.  attaining:  thtMr  juaxinmni  theOretic-aT  value  whon  the  two 
enuiks  ;ii-e  in  front  of  the  Mxle  an«l  stand  at  ande^  of  4r>  tl«'p^.  with 

.    Uorizoutal  en-  verrif\4l  lines,  and  deirea.'<iBg  fnnn  tbehc©  .tt>  Uit;  dfiikd 

••   poiin.-..  wfjere  the  roj alive  .•fl'ori   falls  to  a  iiiinitnuiil/      ■*;;.•-',.;  ; 

'..  With  a  lo(oriiotiv(>^  haviiii;  four  erank.s  xd  at  1X>  deirisv. t6  eatii; 
other,,  I ln\  AMfiuMs  inonienl  s  are,  obviousl,\ .  umeh  more  triiiform 
than,    in    an    ordTnary    eiisiine,    and    piaetiiaily    approxiuutte,   very 

;     }it->t'\y  u>  I  he  roiilfs  obiaitn-d  fi~.  u»  an  ele(tri<    iiioioi-  <lri\e.  ■ 

■  . •  iXowr.  Vir  is  i«»di>|iiiijihle  I hai:  drivin^^-NviioelK  \vitluyat?iabte  ivjrniuji 
.tiioi'ieiiis  ar<'  iiiii<-h  iiiori'  likelv  tu  slip  ilian  iliovr  \vhos<>  ciTori  on  th«' 

rails  is  fairly  <t>HMani.     .V  wheel  bejrinn  to  slip  when  the  effort,  us 
./H<  a.maxiiiumi.  whieh  would  not  slip  v-il-U  tfie  ayer»ge  eflFort.    Oiicr 

slippiiip:   bi';riii.s.    static     fi'iet ion.    whO.se  eoefli<i<'nt    is    mu«h    higher. 

than   that  of  dynaniie  frietion.  i.s  l(»^i.  and  the  wheel  once  .started 
.'\yill  v;o  on  .slij»|»inp.     Here  we  have  thfe  reason  wb.v  the  niotor  |K>g»« 

has  ;ip|>ar»'ntly  a  liiKher  f^oefheient  of  adh<"sion  than  bsi,s  tin*  steam 

loi-oiiio!  ive."       I  7'A«    /;'/<;/«'<*<  r /■.  0<iober;Jtt,   llHi;j.)       -  -v. 

•'■      T<»  fills  hnilriiiy  to  !^lip  «j>use4  !>>•  the  \:i»riable  r«ttftiv<'  ♦■ft'ort :«»jf • 

rt"he  *J-rnink  euuin*'  ninsi   he  .^dded  tlwrt  ihie -to  the  variation  -( f re- 

'■■■  jueTiily  of  many  thousand  poiiniVt  rtf  the  eflfeitive  adhesive  weischt- 

ihiviiiii   eaih    vevoluiion   of   the   drivinjr-w heels.    resitltinJK   fi'om;   the 
- ,  verti«-j»i  eoni|«onent  of  tlwv  renir4fuu:al  f<*nx*-fh'vi>l(iiHHl  by  the  \veii:iitjj 

■  I'm  ployed  to  partijiljy  neiitialize  the  inertia  effe<ts  of  the  reel  pf»>.  ate 
in:;  masses,     .'I'lii:*  di-l urbam-**  is.;  j>f  ••iiiiise.-fiu irely  avoided  in  the. 
ba Luni'd    lot oiiiot i\*\  ami  a  ^uai'tirnlty  .:<?urJst Jinl    ?j»Hus-n-e-  fow-i,'/iK 
ihen-by  obtained.  ■      ,;       .  '.  ,    .;  ,  ^r  ■      ^;         .,",': 

Till'  rombined  effeVr  of  lhi«  niiilV.rmity  in  ilut  rot^atrve  t^lfMrt.  aiid: 
\  in  tht'  whei'l  presjKure  of  the.  4-<;raiik  I<M'<)iuotiA-^,,  L«!.  that  ii.s  <'f»t'ffi- 
<  ieiiJ  of  ailhesioii  is  ( iiii>id<tably  trl'ea^er  ihjin  that  of  (he  orVJiiuiry 
•  •iiirine.  «Juoting  a;;ain  from  7'A«  I'iDiinnr:  "The  normal  voelli- 
••ieiJtVof  .idlnsiMW  in  -this  e^i^nliv  t  Knirlaml  (  is  tak««  :»t  OiM',-,i<i.Sth 
of  till'  iiisisiiiii  wt'iulit  oil  tile  tlri\ers.v  we  liavo  reas-m  to  bi-lieye' 
I  hat  wijli  .Mr.  de  (ilehn's  eiiuiue  it  i,s  imi  le.s.s  than  .jinetifih,  or 
possildy  IlW>r»^■"■',  ^.,     ;;   ■.;■'..■•;_.■■..•."•  ./.'.^  :-':'/■:'  /■''.    ^  ■'''■''' '■■.■:':_}^  •■■'-  :C 

I'ldiii  this  it  fnllnu^  thai  in  a'iflitioii  ^l  the  .t^rdnily  itivi'ea-s<'d 
ilri\  iu^'-wheel  loads  leiid'ii'd  praftieJilili-  and  s:tfe  b.v  the  5<upprj>* 
-loll  of  all  t>alan«in'g  of  the  reciprr«:itin}i:  parts  of  the  t-ngitiei  the 
vlM-r.-nik  liKomoiive  enabb-s  i>  tji-'nlir  profntrtum  of  iJn  (lirin  ndhi- 
sirv  in  itjht  In  hi  iililiznl  hif  tin-  ciiUmUrii.  inid  to  appmr  ok  eff relive 
tftirtin    farrr;  than   is-  possible  With  any  tjther  type  of  en^in**. 

.  Fill  iln'iniore.  the  greater  uniformity  in  the  tiirning  moments  of- 
the  l-tiank  than  of  the  "J-craiik  l<i(omoli\'e,  togHh<'r  with  the  elijn- 
ihali<»ii  of  the  loii^'iiudinal  »fisnirbaiiees  «hie  to  the  unbalanced  ]>or- 
tion  of  (he  reeirrt-iwating  i>artSintvPi<«ariIy  results  in  a  eorTe.s}K>ml- 
iu,gly  greater  uniformity  in  the  draw-bar  .stress  of  the  former  than 
of  the  latter  engine;  tlie  iiiijHuianie  of  which  uniformity  will  be 
apparent  when  it  is  reimMnber4Ml  that  cxiiKTiehice  seems  to  prow 
be.Noiid  all  (lisiMite  that  a  Iocouioti\«»  with  a  steady  tr.netive  effort 
will  haul  heavier  and  I'a.ster  train.s  than  one  whose  pull,  although  of  . 
equal  Ttie.-in  intensity,  rises  and  falls  in  amount,  \-.r ...;.-..;'.■; ^    ../.  "    ;. 

From  the  foregoing  it  aiipeais  that  Ixith  as  repirds  its  normal 
•  oefficient  of  adhivsion,  anil  it.-:  uniform  tractive  force,  the  4-cylimler 
balanced  compound  loi-oiuotive  approximates  quite  closely  to  the 
electric  motor,  and  since  the  latter  constitutes  the  most  effuient 
method  of  railway  propulsioti  now  known,  thi.s  similarity  indicateii 
that  in  at  least  two  important  particulars  this  type  of  engine  ap- 
"proaches    j>erfection.  .  ?,     -     .  EUWARU    L.    CosTER.      .<  v  ^ 

'2r>  Ilroad  Street.  New  Xork.  •  ■  »  "  ;',     A.s.soc.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E,  .  ^  • 

November   17,   ltK)3.  .•,.''...:. /-^O-;-',    ^•.-    :,  v^  ■.,:■........  .'    c^-:-'' 


.MODERN  SMOKE  BOX  PRACTICE  NOW  UNDERSTOOD 

:.J^..._,..\.  .■...,..._...,,        r,       ABROAa..;;.,,-.. ;.-:... .■_.._.•  >,.,;•...;.... :-,:v  •" . 

.\l«insi    KUoiuird   ^^a^vag^,  tb*^.  pr<>«aljn»?nt    FiV-IH*   m  ' 

:.,ii!ngit)eeT    and    author    of    a  very    coaiJtJlete  '  and  .  xi««e4'u^v  'ri-'attst^ 
;■  .oh     the   :  lo<iomotiA<'     fiojler.  ■  has     recently     |rti1»]is>lic-tt'  t*i!ojb*,r 
J  ;Work  of  iijiern'st,  *"l...vs  •hn<oiiayiiv«'s:  aw   l.^ebat  iiu:  NXi.w*  ^j:^\e'*.     ■ 
.  ;:{li«»co»roli\yB  lit  Tlie  in--|miiii;t^uf  tb«'_3</th  CV'oiftrys 

which  iuw  not:  b-  'ti  i  rii.ii:.I:i  i  nd'«ii<l  ■i(lo«w,"."'''^.  •'s»J<ini"..To  .Vii:  vVAk  ■■JXJty.i  ':/ 
.  v.ie\yii>d>by  ariyolvoiir  ;.n  lijrf- (il.j/Miriinl*:,  ilfUstTi»t^\s  li''    "  'xflfll' ■■ 

.  pies  iif  ihe,iUOi;t  V';' "'[i^l,  i,'^aviace,i>yjih- hcnraljVl^  y^  ^.ttly     " 

,  ^:•rilii•i^■!lVr."^^Jli<lt.':;■'  ert!.<    a}«p!i!:<iJ>te.>.lc.»(  il>)    p,nesicBriili.' 
V  .twinu  l^at':.it  U>r/j''ii-i' ''■  -.;s.  t^^a^l.Vv'u••^^''"'■<^'^'vt  theli-tio-.i     •-:./..  ii.--5 
of  the  Fumey.  ty"p»-  iirjil  .«h.'  tM»a)?i>  .shifting '«^n;!in<*-A\'Jife-1vV 
rc'iH'Bily .  mtroili(<=ed    in   the   FniiiHrrKisMes.  ■    Th«^   U;•t<:li!^^'  :'i,'J:i|l|«'K  -  . . 
-  of^  lir<v?<Hit;vtU-iro)"'<ai*   jiiicticr;  uJs"  jippejtt'  to  lH'.":lfchi(l«,•■^  .  ii^lJI  ' 

comi»;irisoii,:ot"  A^\r  b<7irk   wtth  ji  iH-rniaii  publf<-tfiMrti  ->t  -A'«  ^    ,ih«i    ; 
.    same  d.'ite;  "f»iJV  r.ok'*iMiiven.'VI>.v  roti  ISi*rrJ!i>>  aJh 
,  tlVrtl   tJieffatK,^-  init.bwis  l-rue  ii<j4  |t«i»H.,auyVw<»Ht»  rf:«U>  :.:..'i 
;  j«'et.oi^  l'«i"ope-i,n;i'r;aii(t,  '•:  -   1  ■':'':-  .'r  "  .^■.     ■■■■\:^ 

■ ;  j.Tiny:  ftillmvjpir  I  r.Hi-lii ) i<'»n.  \yhkh  ilu^  .w'ritV'.t  h;jK  3»Etu»,'  • 
a.s  pos.slblt'.'vi'  -Vf .  S>'Uv;i_'e'^  romarks'iiifi' ijf,%^>Ht,i(;,-f  of  Kr.iv 
on  ijage  to'  of-hi.-  1»o...k..  .-iii)^v\'«!'th.-«.t:.Knroj«>;fH.--.:-rii'.^ 

■  .  obtain  it  lit'.' 'a  .^Hirrii  .t    4|ft<i.'rs.tin4iris.''of.';j1i*;'';b:ii*i«.  "•.v.-t-'i .' 

f  alhicy  of  the;  i- vj .  iKiJ-fi  ..<\v.< '\;>'Avi>i.  ^i-^i-Wl^  it>f<i  "^vVJri 
iUiit.:ib<^>-  Avi^j/i*  'lo;-..    f!.f^    ^i.iPst'■'r^JJd^  1m^ 
.;  'pisiV'ffee  •111/-  a7>:it"V  ■•"'■:    i':     Wtih'Tit/'n'iitV'lr* ''<■''-  '"''^ 

,yx»stly  »l(>m<it\>.«  i:ai:T  uL   u\  '..ri^  Vlis;)<i^n]).l ;fg«'<r; .  ,   .    ..^:  I  :,■' .; -iv 
;  ■■■•  .r."{<m()k«-  fMVxe^' V  '.I''  l"'M!U'-rt.r..(4''SiiMi4l  as?.-}Ki*.s!KF«',.-  'J^;; 
te.n.  y»''iirs  .  tki.'V  ' ij  •. •    ;, ii;K'..al';very ;  mN.v-^i'.  in .  K.t'if;"^"-  H-  - 
'.  VnrtiM  box^;ofx>j;.i^rjL;i  i!  ".>}    jifivrly', ::J;-^o<M-r.>t,  AxJ^vi 
/:VulertCii\"•■J.Jy'^.T^MiH'^Tr >  f  jt^'vac-t  ■.,... 

<piantiiy.-«»{  •••iii^' ;T-    '.livi.v  tiin.to;;itl»y "?•>*'  'V^''^  dr:wi;!:hC:;Cv.rkojttI;' 
"  caiusing  the  itv<.'uiu'rl;i!i(i  •  ijKf«;*Kl3«  obsit^'ocf,  the  <^i?»*  IftVr.p^  .i  :~.:m  ili* 
fuiieiii"    Kitr«4iy:uj   eiiiiit.V'f'rs  -iiave^Teeeurly  •h'.arn««1.  wivlr^Uv  .c^n^lu  ^ 
s-iir|tri,se.  th;<i.  :>i*^ 'i!'i'  l"  tb"  tMix'vf  suiaVler  dimensions  altpoafs  jto  ' 
b4;-|>rodit</M~l:Ju  :Vi»'''li^;'-  Vvbil«*'.i-fw*y  iijneijiiea  ll>e.appli<"M.i^^^  '. 

oxjiatid'^iVboJiT  :  Ob>ei;^.  \Iie  juotives  of  thi;J  1»^^ 
Combustion  w;iv  -pji^hivl  i^>;  Tar  i|j^  the  I 'aited  States  .t:hai   tbe  ■ipn- 

traimiH-ntj*  (>f  e  jideis  ;jre  ettoi'tiwww ;■   fl^ 
.  «apacity  witfhrJie.  wv,>;li]  -erye't<)  hohf  all  of  tliem.     Of  wbat  use 
■  ih.en  was  it  to  keep  .1   [.Hniou.?    They  ha.ve  then  adojrted  the  plah 
4»f  >«>  dtsp«>s-i|ig  i-N«>  aivpiiratus  that- tlie  einA-i*  :imajir  W  t:hrovyn.'otlt 
■-<»f  (h<>  stjrck.  tVl way's  at  lei- having  !)een  broket)  up  by  striking  .)z:iinsl 
the  surfaces  itif  the  .^nii'k".  bo-Vi  itj  prtle*  lo.avojd  .tjie:.  tbrowija^  out 
of  large  luecvs  \whi<  I;  A.ou'l^r->;e!f.Viui;v|rre8,!'-  .  .•"...■-■.       '.-■'-    -7''    ■  '.; 
.. ..';  Jl  1*  ti  HtitjW  <it'  .^uT  joise  ti'u(f,.«o  ionff  a  time  Ava»>  «Mru|i|i».d  an»f  J«<v     . . 
•jntfelt- iniVnev  w ast.-ii  jii  rhis  <ijijnirjv  in  ascenainitig  the  £iitt.. iY4ii<4»" 
ouaht  ;to  bo,  ai>  '♦Iv-.  fVus  i.ne.'  .that  itu  eMt'Odnl  t:nM>ke  boJt.^itdW^ 
Uiade  .vi£-:«Iiii.  "Siist  leupfveiiy*^  as  .t4::U\ \ab«dnfe|yT,'hur;r:icti<^^^^ 
canpiiV  ImiH  aDj  sub*i.itnij!l;fr!icHoti  of  ti»e  clmlvti*  jrl+:«.i  ;  ■      -    '-n 
-\!Hr<Jt»uh;  the  tobeyv  a'i«i  lii  ii  litis  .being  the  case,  it  i{i  fi;  ■  u> 

:':tt^«Mi  t>*  bay<valr  of  tli-n    tlirovwri'^itttit  as  io  ■ret;vin;:Mly.  t*e  siaiU  ••' 
]!r)Hioiv:oii  ibejii  nlii'h  will  bank  tip  agaiitst  the  front  or>ti><- -«vx^ell-      ■ 
.  s-i*in: ,    Fiiroj».ean  eji^-iu.'ejv  having  now  ob.serve«J  the.rv\ti«g4Ut'it>ni  <)f 

tUejs«Vfact^-.jfi'  orjr  '.itesf  .Vud -iiioK  .iHtelligt'O-t  ■praTiV.i^"^^^^^ 
"siiiiX  t1>  reeiii;;^-!^,':  i>'>'   oii'>    tUati  an  .extended  sijioke.ViHyoKW's-  wot 
,"w«.rve  as.a  i^'T»'P''»^''e  t^/  e.'iriy  :j.py  ^uat^Tr:!!  pori^in«/tif  tht'  f:ip<ler|> 
fi•«^g^mfles:<  of  tJje  ehnraefer  f»f  thi?  >-<«obi«i>tion  .1^ 
also  tlfiil  tt  ittvolYi.'s  jTk'  a:ite!td,'int  dt.sadvahtage.<  of'ineTii^fseil  cost,- 
vieishi.  and  impatrie-ni   <if   fis-eMeniiiiiig;.      We  :tre'_tlroi>ping   thie- 
"fa4''  ai^uir  a;  long  jmkI  ••xpe.ifisiYe  exporiemSe  witlijt,  and  tJiey  \x%.\'e 
.  tbe  advantage   thai  th- it  .mistake  in  adopt it>gjt;'«'fll.-r<^)aifein- 
.  ti«itt»l.v  le->^  tini'.'  au<l  fiioucylor  Us  oorrcciiou. ..--']:        _'.,     ':  ' 

'■;■-/-■■■•.■.•■■-.    .-:■■'■  '■  \-' =■••:■:■■'•'■'-":■::•  .X -Sxowiwris-'Bixi;. 
.  .  Pittiiburgh,  Xuvember  il,  1l19|V      .     :    '   ,  ■■  t  t  :■:■-■:<. 

y     Iii  dii?«utssing;  tJw>  dan.gelwi^^  of  i>hig;pjii^  ptaytwltfi  . 

ip  tlio  XovonilM  r  nuiiilM  r  df  this  jottm.al.  it.  was  siatt^U^  tliat 
"the  u't'li    known    lioihnv  Vaybolts   canitot  be  plitsi?*''^  .fwjm 

•  tht^   iHiisjiie    wiilWMii.  , puitiiis    the    lire    out,"     Thiis  jiv/'ds    a. 
lit  t  It'  exj)lft.naiion .  UecaiiHe  ■  it'  Was  not  uiiderjsibmr  .by^  '9t,:,lv?*^t 

■  .0i.i*f.of..piir  ireavlt  IS.    The  Intern  ion  otvthe  writer. .<if- that  .sfabe^ 

niein  war- -ffei  sax  ihat  it  ItoMow  staylwlt  eannof  Ix^  tilngK*'''  fr<mv 
tht*  fnrt.<ido 'Avi,ilioui  seii<tiivg  pt«am  through  tiif*  br<;keu  l>oit 
to  :ih«'  tit*i<|e  of  the.  liiel)dx*  Th is  jtmnial  is  ed,lt(>il  foiv  \jS^ 
hiKh-<-la.ss  motive  poxyer  offW^ia}.  aud.it  i8  ifirojuH^iAald^i  ittiat' 

anybJie  Who  Varcs   to    r'-aii    it   would  '  be    guilty    of  .stvch    a 
-iMirnjnal  act  a.'^  to  plu.g  a  .stayboii  under  any  ciretimsinp.ci?fi. 
.;  We  Vfisheil.to  point  irtiii.  Irowever,  the  difficulty  of  perform ing 
. 'sti^^ti  an  iahointhable  tfii'k  in  the  case  of  a  hollow  slayliott. 


'-■■ .  ?■  ■ 
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Mr.  G.  M.  Basford,  editor  of  this  journal,  sailed  Nov.  21st,  for 
the  trip  to  Europe,  as  noted  in  our  editorial  columns  of  the  pre- 
ceding issue.     He  will  remain  abroad  about  ten  weeks. 


The  president  of  a  well-known  railroad  makes  a  practice  of 
using  the  technical  journals  in  a  way  which  might  well  be  fol- 
lowed by  others.  He  is  a  systematic  reader  of  the  papers  and 
makes  a  practice  of  marking  articles  referring  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  various  departments  and  calling  the  attention  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  to  such  as  he  finds  specially  in- 
teresting or  suggestive.  If  done  in  a  broad-minded  way  this 
is  an  excellent  plan,  and  one  from  which  important  results 
may  be  obtained.  The  president,  however,  is  not  the  only 
officer  who  may  use  this  method  effectively.  A  Western  mas- 
ter mechanic  does  practically  the  same  thing  among  his  fore- 
men and  shop  men.  He  marks  articles  and  sends  them  with 
a  letter  to  certain  men,  asking  for  a  written  opinion  upon  the 
applicability  of  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  article  to  the 
local  conditions.  In  this  case  it  is  not  the  opinion  that  is  de- 
sired so  much  as  the  assurance  that  the  papers  are  read  and 
the  suggestions  noticed.  This  oflBcer  finds  this  plan  so  satis- 
factory that  he  is  to  extend  it  and  bring  the  technical  papers 
Into  the  discussions  at  the  meetings  of  the  foremen  and  shop 
men,  which  he  holds  at  regular  intervals. 


Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  design  of  locomotives  for 
present  day  conditions  of  service  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  building  for  to-day  alone,  but  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  to  provide  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  finding  it 
necessary  to  ultimately  convert  locomotives  to  another  type 
or  discard  them  altogether,  because  they  are  inadequate  for 
economieal  performance.  A  freight  locomotive  with  17-in. 
cylinders,  carrying  140  lbs.  steam  pressure  is  almost  entirely 
useless  to-day  if  it  be  of  a  type  which  does  not  readily  lend 
itself  to  conversion  into  a  switch  engine;  yet  many  such  locomo- 
tives are  still  in  service.  To  many  general  managers  a  locomo- 
tive is  a  locomotive,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  secure  approval 
of  the  "scrapping"  of  old  engines,  although  such  a  course  is  ob- 
viously correct  from  a  business  standpoint.  It  is  possible  to 
build  locomotives  to  designs  which  will  insure  economical  ser- 
vice to  the  end,  but  this  requires  a  long  look  into  the  future. 
The  present  experience  of  a  number  of  roads  indicates  the  im- 
portance of  using  the  greatest  possible  skill  in  original  de- 
signs in  order  to  keep  locomotive  equipment  up  to  advancing 
requirements.  To  properly  design  locomotives  to-day  requires 
a  high  grade  of  ability,  experience  and  knowledge  of  operat- 
ing conditions.  In  this  function  motive  power  superintendents 
are  called  upon  to  exercise  a  degree  of  skill  and  ability  which 
was  formerly  not  needed.  With  the  tendency  of  the  time  to- 
ward concentration  of  ownership  it  may  be  said  that  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  development  of  every  new  design 
which  is  to  remain  for  years  as  an  indication  of  the  character 
of  business  ability  of  those  in  responsible  charge.  In  this 
matter  a  lesson  lies  not  deeply  hidden,  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  be  well  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  officers  who 
are  directly  in  charge  of  this  important  work. 


PROMOTION    FROM    THE    RANKS. 


Most  people  are  not  satisfied  with  their  situation  in  life, 
and  if  it  were  not  so  there  would  be  little  or  no  progress  or 
improvement  in  any  direction.  Dissatisfaction  with  what  we 
are  and  what  we  have  is  the  incentive  to  do  better  things. 
Therefore  dissatisfaction  in  this  sense  is  a  good  thing.  If  a 
man  is  satisfied  to  perform  the  same  service  for  twenty  years, 
in  the  same  way  and  with  no  improvement  in  position  or  com- 
pensation he  is  not  fit  even  for  that  position  and  must  eventu- 
ally move  backward.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  work 
of  many  men  may  take  this  dissatisfaction  for  granted  and 
neglect  it.  They  are  the  men  who  are  unable  to  retain  the 
service  of  good  men.    They  deserve  to  lose  every  good  man. 
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On  the  other  hand  they  may  take  advantage  of  it  to  promote 
and  encourage  every  man  who  is  dissatisfied  enough  to  improve 
his  work  and  prepare  for  greater  responsibilities. 

Herein  is  the  success  of  men  like  Carnegie,  and  herein  lies 
the  failure  of  many  large  concerns  to  secure  and  keep  the  right 
sort  of  men.  Railroads  can  be  mentioned  on  which  this  prin- 
ciple has  not  taken  a  strong  growth.  In  such  cases  important 
positions  are  always  filled  with  "new  blood."  The  old  blood 
understands  this  policy  to  mean  that  hope  of  advancement 
and  promotion  is  cut  off  from  all  who  cannot  bring  strong 
influence  to  bear  upon  their  own  interests,  and  few  are  able  to 
do  this. 

This  situation  is  not  only  unbusinesslike,  but  it  is  posi- 
tively dangerous  to  the  advancement  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  it.  How  can  an  organization  of  discouraged  subor- 
dinates accomplish  good  work?  It  is  impossible  to  do  "good 
railroading"  under  any  such  conditions.  Those  who  are  mak- 
ing the  fatal  mistake  of  neglecting  the  principle  of  promotion 
from  the  ranks  should  give  this  matter  a  thought  and  rectify 
it  before  it  is  too  late. 


VARIABLE-SPEED    DRIVES    AND  FEEDS. 


The  opinion  is  held  by  some  that  the  introduction  of  the 
positive-drive  speed-changing  mechanism  for  the  tVeds  and 
drives  of  machine  tools,  which  is  being  resorted  to  by  progres- 
sive tool  builders,  is  being  overdone — that  too  many  speeds  are 
usually  provided  for,  etc.  In  one  instance  a  contemporary 
states  editorially,  that  "a  reversion  is  noted  in  some  orders 
recently  placed  in  that  the  specifications  call  for  but  two  or . 
three  possible  changes  of  speed."  r  \  '      :■..■.-■' 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  variable  speed  mechanism  has 
not  been  introduced  nearly  to  the  extent  that  its  advantages 
justify  and,  further,  that  the  advantages  of  its  use  are  far 
fiom  being  sufl5ciently  appreciated;  this  belief  is  fully  sustained 
by  the  fact  that  all  of  our  more  progressive  tool  builders,  in 
this  country,  are  using  and  perfecting  such  devices  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  use  them,  and  again  by  the  fact  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  other  foreign  tool  builders  have  been  doing  so  for 
some  time.  The  fact,  that  "in  some  orders  recently  placed" 
only  two  or  three  speed  changes  are  called  for,  does  not  indi- 
( ate  a  "reversion"  from  the  use  of  this  improvement,  but  rather 
a  further  step  in  progress,  in  that  the  tools  are  to  be  specialized 
for  the  work  in  which  they  are  to  be  used.  This  is  as  com- 
mendable as  is  the  use  of  the  speed  changing  mechanism. 

Where  tools  are  to  be  used  for  varying  classes  of  work, 
such  as  is  the  case  with  drilling  machines  and  lathes  (unless 
specialized)  the  provision  of  speed  changes  in  the  drives,  either 
by  variable  speed  motors,  or  mechanically,  is  absolutely  es- 
sential for  progressive  and  time-saving  machining  operations, 
and  any  statement  to  the  effect  that  "the  best  way  to  insure 
the  best  cutting  speed  to  be  maintained  would  appear  to  lie 
in  taking  from  the  workman  the  ability  to  vary  such  speed," 
is  absolutely  wrong. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  John  Cullinan  has  resigned  as  master  mechanic  of  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  at  Goodland,  Kansas,  has  resigned.  ::  =- 


Mr.  R.  M.  Crown  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Warren  &  Corsicana  Pacific,  with  office  at 
Warren,  Texas.  .'-■.;.■:. 


Mr.  P.  H.  McGuire  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  Superior,  Wis.,  suc- 
ceeding Mr,  Q.  A.  Bruce. 


Mr.  A.  L.  Robinson  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  St.  Louis-Louisville  lines  of  the  Southern  Ry.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Princeton,  Ind.       ..  >;  ;  V; 


Mr.  R.  S.  Wickersham  has  resigned  as  assistant  engineer  of 
tests  of  the  Sante  Fe,  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  as  roundhouse  foreman  at  Hawarden,  Iowa. 


Mr.  T.  M.  Ramsdell  has  resigned  as  chief  car  inspector  of 
the  Sante  Fe  to  accept  the  position  of  master  car  builder  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  C.  Kyle,  formerly  master  mechanic  of  the  Algoma  Central 
&  Hudson  Bay,  is  now  master  mechanic  of  the  Lake  Superior 
division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  North 
Bay,  Ont 


Mr.  F.  C.  Cleaver  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  rolling  stock  of  the  Rutland  Railroad,  to 
succeed  Mr.  P.  T.  Lonergan,  resigned.  His  headquarters  are 
at  Rutland,  Vt. 


Mr.  W.  D.  Watkins  has  been  promoted  from  the  position  of 
traveling  ons;ineer  on  the  Illinois  Central  to  that  of  master 
mechanic,  with  headquarters  at  Water  Valley,  Miss.,  succeeding 
Mr.  J.  F.  Price,  resigned. :.  ;  ;     •' 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Hines  has  l)een  appointed  electrical  engineer 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with  office  in  Montreal.  He 
has  general  charge  of  the  electrical  works,  such  as  lighting 
and  power,  for  the  entire  road. 


Mr.  Charles  A.  Goodnow,  who  recently  resigned  as  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  Mr.  James  H. 
Barrett,  general  superintendent  of  the  latter  company,  has 
resigned. 


Mr.  Philip  Reeves,  heretofore  general  foreman  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Southwestern,  at  Chillicothe,  O.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed master  mechanic  at  that  point  to  succeed  Mr.  F.  J. 
Smith,  who  has  been  transferred  to  Washington,  Ind.,  in  the 
same  capacity.^-":: .'.  v  ;■  .  1  i-v 


Mr.  J.  G.  Neuffer  has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
superintendent  of  machinery  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
with  office  in  Chicago.  He  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  after 
having  been  connected  with  that  road  for  30  years. 


Mr.  L.  H.  Turner,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  was  chosen  as  president  of  the  Railway 
Club  of  Pittsburgh,  at  its  recent  meeting,  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Hynd- 
man,  master  mechanic  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 
at  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  was  elected  vice-president.  Mr.  J.  D.  Mcll- 
wain  was  re-elected  as  treasurer,       •..,. 


Mr.  EUioi  Sumner  his  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of 
motive  power  of  che  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  position  recently  made  vacant  by  the  transfer 
of  Mr.  I.  B.  Thomas  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  master  mechanic. 
Mr.  Sumner  heretofore  has  held  the  position  as  assistant  en- 
gineer .of  motive  power  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  John  Hair  has  been  promoted  from  the  position  of  master 
mechanic  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  at  Washing- 
ton, Ind.,  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  G.  Neuffer  as  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Hair  is  succeeded  at  Washington,  Ind.,  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Smith, 
master  mechanic  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Smith  is  suc- 
ceeded at  that  point  by  Mr.  Philip  Reeves,  general  foreman. 


Mr.  Clarence  P.  Day  has  accepted  the  position  of  manager 
of  the  eastern  business  interests  of  The  Railway  and  Engineer- 
ing  Revietc  of  Chicago,  with  headquarters  at  140  Nassau  street. 
New  York.  His  many  friends  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  he 
has  returned  to  this  field  in  which  he  has  spent  so  many 
years  and  in  which  he  has  been  so  successful.  Mr.  Day  will 
have  charge  of  all  of  the  territory  east  of  Pittsburgh. 
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NEW    LCXZOMOTIVE     AND    CAR    SHOPS. 


.M(  KKKS  KOCKS.  FA. 


raXXSIil   l!(.ll    &    I.AKK.   EIl!li;   U\lli;oAI). 

.,  *   "  

II. 


liJlECTlXlU  AND    M.\(  lirXK   SHOP. 

In  this  artiile  the  details  of  building  construction  for  the 
<onii)ined  locomotive  and  erecting  shop  hnildirig  will  l»e  j)re- 
sentcd.  An  excellent  idea  may  he  gained  of  ihe  i)roportioas 
of  this  l)uil(iing  by  reference  to  the  exterior  and  interior  views. 
which  are  reproduced  in  the  accompanying  engravings.  The 
exterior  view,  the  photo  for  whi(Ii  was  taken  from  the  bluff 
at  the  rear  of  the  shops,  well  illustrates  the  attractive  archi- 
tectural result  from  the  brickwork  enclosure  of  the  steel  work 
ami  from  the  carefully  designed  (ornice.  as  well  as  aiso  the 
exrellent  provision  for  daylight  lighting.  The  entire  building, 
botli  erecting  and  machine  shnji  i)ortions.  present  a  most  sym- 
metrical and  pleasing  aiipeaiaiicc. 

me   building  is  of  Ihe   modern   steel-skeleton   construction. 
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with  18  in.  walls  and  brickwork  pilasters  between  the  windows, 
enclosing  the  frame  columns  of  the  building.  The  brickwork 
of  the  building  is  tied  to  the  steel,  but  is  otherwise  entirely 
independent.     The  foundations  are  of  concrete  throughout. 

The  building  is  of  great  length,  533  ft.  long,  and  is  divided 
into  three  bays  by  the  longitudinal  rows  of  columns,  as  shown 
in  the  plan  view.  The  erecting  shop,  which  occupies  the  bay 
at  the  south  side  of  the  building,  is  68  ft.  9  in.  wide;  the  ma- 
chine shop  occupies  the  two  other  bays  on  the  north  side,  one 
49  ft.  5  in.,  and  other  49  ft.  11  in.  The  steel  columns  are  sym- 
metrically placed  throughout  the  building,  the  spacing  being 
in  all  cases  22  ft.  between  centers,  except  at  the  extreme  east 
and  west  ends  of  the  building,  where  it  is  22  ft.  9  in.  The  dis- 
tances between  erecting  shop  pit  centers  is  22  ft.  in  each  case. 
The  steel  work  for  this  building  was  designed  by  Mr,  Albert 
Lucius,  of  New  York,  and  was  erected  by  the  McClintock-Mar- 
shall  Construction  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

rilK    STKIX    WORK. 

The  substantial  character  of  the  steel  work  in  the  framing 
may  be  judged  from  the  interior  views  as  well  as  from  the 
cross-section.  The  general  plan  of  the  steel  work  and  its  longi- 
tudinal bracing  is  similar  to  that  made  use  of  in  the  locomotive 
shop  building  at  the  Collinwood  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern,  (see  page  366,  December,  1902).  Longi- 
tudinal bracing  is  provided  between  columns  in  alternate  bays, 
with  expansion  bays  between,  like  a  trestle. 

Construction  was  greatly  simplified  by  using  columns  ex- 
actly alike  in  the  longitudinal  rows.  The  columns  were  in 
all  cases  designed  to  support  not  only  the  brickwork  and  roof, 
but  also  the  crane  runways  and  without  extra  complication  to 


provide  for  the  latter.    The  columns,  in  this  building,  however, 
are  in  no  case  filled  with  concrete  inside. 

Extra  heavy  steel  was  provided  for  the  cranes.  The  run- 
ways for  the  120-ton  crane  in  the  erecting  shop  aie  .">  ft.  plate 
girders,  and  are  located  65  ft.  between  centers;  Uiose  lor  the 
10-ton  crane  are  2ij  ft.  plate  girders,  with  a  62  ft.  span  be- 
tween centers.  The  runways  for  the  7*/^-ton  crane  in  the 
heavy  tool  section  of  the  machine  shop  are  2  ft.  plate  girders, 
located  with  a  ( rane  span  of  46  ft.  3  in.  between  centers.  For 
the  120-ton  crane  a  rail  weighing  100  lbs.  to  the  yard  was 
used,  while  for  the  smaller  cranes  a  60-lb.  rail  was  used.  Par- 
ticularly heavy  construction  was  used  to  amply  provide  for 
the  heavy  rolling  loads  to  be  imposed  Ijy  tUe  cranes. 

TlIK  FUH>K. 

The  details  of  the  method  of  floor  construction  used  arc 
well  illustrated  in  the  sectional  detail  included  in  the  cross- 
section  view.  The  entire  floor  of  the  building  has  a  base  of 
concrete,  4  in.  thick.  This  is  covered  with  five  layers  of  felt, 
which  are  laid  saturated  with  asphalt,  for  waterproofing.  The 
floor  stringers  are  laid  above  this,  bedded  in  well  dried  sand, 
to  carry  the  sub-floor;  the  sub-floor  is  of  2^4  in.  yellow  jjine, 
while  the  top  floor  is  1  ^^s  in.  tongued  and  grooved  maple.  The 
concrete  used  in  this  floor  is  comjwsed  of  American  Portland 
cement,  sand  and  stone  in  the  proportions  of  one,  five  and 
eight. 

This  construction  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  entire  shop,  as  it  has  produced  a  floor  capable  of  «'arryiug 
machine  loads  limited  only  by  the  crushing  strength  of  the 
maple  of  the  top  floor.  As  a  result  most  of  the  niathines.  that 
do  not  require  space  below  the  floor  surface,  aie  placed  on 
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with  18  in.  wallsj  anil  I)>ri«-k\vo»"k  piiastiM's  between  the  windows, 
«'n(  iosinjjthc  trauw  coliinins  ot  (he  building.     The  bri<kworiv 
of  ilic  liiiililiiiji  is  liifd  to  the  steel,  but  is  otlierwise  entirely^ 
iiidepciidciii.     The  r<)iindatioiis  art-  of  coiuioU"  tbrouj^hout. 

Tlie  Imildinf;  is  of  fjreat  length.  .",;{:]  fj.  h)ng.  and  is  divided 
into  three  liays  l)y  the  lon.nluidinal  rows  of  4oUnnns,  as  shown 
in  the  plan  *lew.    The  ere<tiug  shotv  \kiiicli  o.c  the  l^ay 

at  liie  south  sid«- Of  the  IniibUniK.  is  »!>>  ft.  !♦  in.  wide;   the  iiia- 
thine  shop  ocnipies  the  two  other  bays  on  tlie  north  side,  <)ne. 
\iV  ft.  *>  in.,  and  oilier  i;»  ft.  11  ijv,yth^  »olnnuKs  are  ssirm: 

nui ritally  placed . vhiOtt|;li<»ht ' the vbtiiblinj;,  the.  sjpavlng  itf^ins 
in  all  <ases  22  ft.  between  *-enters,  e.\cept  at  the  exti'eme  east 
and  west  end.-;  of  tbo  Imildina:.  where  it  i&  22  ft.  J«  in.  The  dis- 
tanees  between  ere<;t«ng  .sliop  pit  renters  is  22  ft.  in  eat h  i-as^j. 
The  steel  w<)rk  for  tlii^bniltUng  wis  designed;  by  M^  Albert 
I.tnius,  of  New  Verk,  and  wa.s  erected  by  the  MeClintock>Mar- 
t$I)ali  .Couuirut-tiun  Coiupany,  l*iitsbHi;ghj  Pa.  ■;  ;  .;  .       .  ;   . 

''^.'  iU^^  ffyy^Kh  ^yt>nH.  '    '  ^  r         '::'.''   ^'''^ 

. ,  •  The  siibstantiiil  ebara<ter  of  the.  steel  work  In  the  framing 
may"  lie- judged  fiom  the  interior  v^ws  as^  well  as  fi"bm  the- 
rioss-seilion.    The  general  plan  of  thir  steelwork  and  its  iongir 
tndinal  i)ia(ing  is  sinjilar  lo  that  made  use  of  in  the  lotoinotive; 
shop   i)uildi;)^  at    the  ('ollinwo(»d  shops  of  the  l.ake  i?hore  & 
iMirhigan   Soni  ftern.    ( see  'inige^  Utiti,  l)etteiniiw;: 7yfl2>.  -J^Ott 
.tndinal  braring  is  provided  between  ioUinms  in  alterriatt?  Imjs, 
l/wiih  expansion  liays>litMW(:en.  like  u  trt^stiJx*:    v  •  •.       ',;;,'-■ -^ 
t'onsiiMntion   watsgt tally  siniplilied   by   tising  t^oluion^  :ex- 
H«'My  alike  iii   the   longit ttdrnal    rows.  ■  /Cli!<^^'«>himn!i  VS-^e  4tV 
'.all  taseij  designx^tl  io  .-inttpoit  iioi  otrly"-tlu!  biMtkvv,oi-k  aiwl  roof, 
but  a ijro  the  ei|ane  rtaiways  an«Vwitiio»t;  extra  vOmpUvatloM  to 


provide  fV)i-  th^  latter.    The  eoin«iti«.. in  thJJislyi.il«lii)g.4ui^*tV*"^?  - 
are  in  no  eas»-  lilbMl^vith  eOiU'rete  m'»ishii':-^:;'/;J.'^fi'j\';,:^i\:fh\\ 
V     Bxtra  heavy  steel    was   ptwitleil  toi^.  tlie  eraiie^/    TIA^  tun^-^ 
ways  for  tiie  l2o-t  on  eiam    in  the  »>rei  t  ing  sbopHtH?  '♦  fr.  piaie 
gfirthTS.  a,«d  are  bv  at^ftl  C^  ft.  between  venn^t*;   th<r»v -tot   lh<^ 
iMrldn  vrane  are  2':.  II.  idaie  girUersy  vkiih  A  ♦•2  t^.y^MMi  i»»;%.' 
ttv-c^elt  cenierB.     The   nuiw^ys;l«tr;tli^    r^^fl^i   vrai^^^^ 
heavy  tool  set :tj on  of  the  mathine  shop  are  2  ft.  idatf vi:ri'tt«>r«.  > 
;   lot-atetl  with  a  t  lane  span  t>f  4«;  ft.  ^  iu;  ift-tweey  tefnvy^^-    i^'  ..: 
ihi'   i2(MOn  t  mne  a   rail    weighing  Hitt   lbs.  to  tlve  .yarii  was   ; 
uWil.  Avhtle  ftorr  the  snialler  eraiies  a  rtU-lbf  ra j!> as  u^t     I'ar;.  / 
tieularly  lieavy   (onstnntion   was   tjserttu  amply   j>i-«»vi»>-  ifti; '.•: 
Jhe  Ivpavy  j-olliug  loads  to  line  inii>osed,byv  th**  ';i'iucs  ^:  ■//    ''[-^-^ 

,.:,'.:'.; -V':. ,  V  ■.;''■:" ;  rnfc' fM;"**!*-    '■ '.'^    •'•■^  ■'•'■1:' ■•:-:.:•'-'■*'''■:  \  .•'■■' 

•^^ "details  (Of  the  ntHhoil  of rflwr  t^iib^riiirtittti   rji>et^^  ai;*^./ 
>*ej|  jUustrated  In  the  sett ional  d<?tatlf.im-l!!l<l**ii  iC'iiv;?***^ 
•5iei:timi- view:     The  ent in'  floor  of  the  bnibling  has  a  fmse  of . ;; 
t  ulitreie,  4  in.  rhit  k.     This  is  ^'ovt-red  \\ith  Jive  layei-s>  ;«f  t"«'jt" 
whivii  are  laid  sainrate^d  with  a.suliab,  tor  wat^erpif^Kjfirig.     Th- 
aO'?*''  strmg^rs  ate  laitl  alM)ve  this.  Ii^ddeil  in  Asrell  tlrled  sand, 
to  earrjvihe  •stib-fliVor:   the  Viil^floor  is  of  2^j   in.  yeliOw  jiivi- 
wbiie  tH)R  ibi»  lltmr  ii*  1  'v  in.  um«n»>il  and  grtmtMl  .mapk      Tie 
<;^mt  rt:'te  useti  in  this  fltmr  |s  « omposetl  Of  A^nnMbaii  P«>rtiaJfi?t 
i:ipinic>iit^  vsaiitl  aitil  ^t one  in  ilriv  pm|ioriJoii>i  o^  tiJ^  ^*^  ****^v( 

,';^lgl*t.^-/--:.;-:-X..:  .;  :     /^■^■■x-"~'?\:  ■V'''''^--'^''--v--:^  '■'- ^'.■.••■■v■■ 

"■  Tfi's  eftiistiMieiitin  is  r>ii»v  of  thejnwisi"  httpoWtiJM  Teat  rties^«=>f /.. 
tlie  entire  shop,  as  it  has  pro«iH«*ed  a  ih><>r  « ai>able;>iiC  ;^*'*>f.H»f 
V  ma«'tiine  loatls  limit ihI  <>nly ^»J^  ilhe/erHsUiug  tyi!«>iigrb''\rf   ^^ 
imajile  irf  file  lop  fltxtr.    .Vs  a  resiilj  most  of  rh»vtiiavl»ii>es.Ji>al 
(Id  not   ivequrm  ^pace  b«?low^  ttoe^fli>or;  sturfsiftiei^^  tf!^ 
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INTERIOR  VIEW  IN   ERECTINt;   SHOP,   SHOWING   120-TON   CRANE  LIFTING  A  BOILER. 

CONSTRUCTION. 


SHOWING  ALSO  HEAVY  CHARACTER  OF  STEEL 


and  attached  to  the  floor  without  special  foundations — thus 
making  it  practicable  for  the  arrangement  of  the  machines  to 
be  changed  at  will. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  floor  construction  is  the 
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CROSS-SECTION'  SHOWING  DKTAII.S  OF  KRECTINO  PIT  CONSTBUCTION. 

provision  of  wire  boxes,  as  indicated  in  the  sectional  detail. 
In  every  third  space  between  the  stringers,  which  run  cross- 
wise of  the  building,  the  sand  filling  is  withheld  and  kept 
out  by  stops  of  Ts  in.  board,  which  are  merely  nailed  against 
the  stringer  on  each  side  of  the  space  as  shown,  and  extend 
from  the  felt  up  to  the  sub-floor.  This  forms  an  open  channel, 
or  duct,  whi<h  runs  entirely  across  the  building  and  provides 
a  most  excellent  method  for  running  power  and  light  wires,  in 
pipe  conduits  from  the  main  wire  tunnel  or  trench  running 
longitudinally  through  the  shop,  to  the  various  tools  upon 
wnich  electric  motors  are  used.  The  arrangement  of  these 
wire  boxes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pits  is  shown  in  the  plan 
drawing;  there  are  four  to  each  bay  and  they  extend  from  the 
Dorth  wall  across  the  wire  trench  to  a  point  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  erecting  pits,  or  up  to  the  erecting  pit  tracks  where  they 
are  in  the  way.  The  use  of  these  wire  boxes  will  be  referred 
to  in  another  article. 

THE  ROOF. 

The  details  of  the  roof  steel  work  are  well  shown  in  the 
cross-sertlon  view  and  also  in  the  detail  drawing  of  the  saw- 
tooth construction,  which  is  used  above  the  machine  shop  sec- 


tion of  the  building.  In  the  erecting  shop  small  columns  are 
carried  up  from  the  crane  columns,  ending  in  large  gusset 
plates,  which  support  the  roof  trusses  and  also  serve  to  provide 
cross  bracing.  The  details  of  the  saw-tooth  construction  are 
made  clear  in  the  engraving,  which  shows  a  cross-section 
through  the  saw-tooth  windows  at  the  quarter  points  of  the 
machine  shop  roof. 

The  roof  consists  of  a  base  of  1^-inch  tongued  and  grooved 
boards,  upon  both  erecting  and  machine  shop  sections,  and  upon 
this  is  laid  the  roofing  felt.  The  felt  is  laid  heavily  saturated 
in  asphalt.  Considerable  anxiety  was  experienced  in  regard  to 
obtaining  a  suitable  roofing  material  for  covering  the  saw-tooth 
section  of  the  roof — particularly  the  trench  portion,  as  it  had 
l>een  thought  desirable  to  make  it  waterproof  for  at  least  one 
foot  above  the  bottom  to  take  care  of  snow  and  water.  As  one 
side  of  this  trench  is  vertical,  the  conditions  will  be  appreciated 
as  being  unusually  severe  for  asphalt  roof  construction.  The 
roofing  material  has,  however,  been  put  in  place,  meeting  the 
above  conditions,  by  the  Eastern  Granite  Roofing  Company  of 
New  York,  under  an  absolute  guarantee  for  ten  years. 

Inside  drainage  is  made  use  of  throughout,  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  backing  up  of  water  due  to  conductor  pipes  freez- 
ing. The  conductor  pipes,  which  are  5  inches  in  diameter,  for 
the  erecting  shop  section,  lead  from  the  flashing  boxes  to  the 
longitudinal  discharge  pipes,  of  which  there  is  one,  8  inches  in 
diameter,  carried  along  under  each  side  of  the  roof,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  roof  steel  work,  as  shown  in  the  cross-section. 
For  the  machine  shop,  4-inch  conductors  lead  from  the  flashing 
boxes  to  a  5-inch  vertical  discharge  pipe,  one  of  which  is  ar- 
ranged alongside  of  every  other  column  of  the  middle  row,  ex- 
tending through  the  shop.  There  are  12  "low,"  or  drainage 
spots  in  the  roof  construction,  which  amply  provide  for  the 
drainage. 

No  direct  ventilation  is  provided  In  the  erecting  portion, 
but  the  machine  shop  has  excellent  provision  for  ventilation 
in  the  saw-tooth  windows.  These  are  arranged  to  be  operated 
iu  sections,  of  which  there  are  eight  to  each  saw-tooth,  from  the 
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floor  of  the  shop  by  hand  wheels,  the  mechanism  for  which  is 
indicated  in  the  saw-tooth  sectional  detail.  Special  provision 
is  made  for  ventilating  the  water  closets,  which  are  located 
within  the  shop  building,  but  the  details  of  the  latter  will 
appear  later  in  connection  with  the  lavatories  and  heating 
system. 

GENERAL. 

The  constructional  details  of  the  erecting  pits  are  indi- 
cated in  a  cross-sectional  detail  drawing.  The  side  walls  are 
of  massive  concrete  construction  and  are  surmounted  by  a 
%  by  12  in.  plate,  34  ft.  long,  on  each  side  to  provide  bearing 
for  the  rails.  A  3  by  3  by  %  in.  angle,  riveted  to  the  outer 
edge,  protects  the  outer  corner  of  each  concrete  side  wall,  as 
shown.  The  plate  is  anchored  to  the  walls  by  %  by  16  in. 
anchor  bolts,  which  are  spaced  6  ft.  4  in.  apart,  and  the  rails 
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VIEW  OF  THE   MACHINE  SHOI'  ROOF,   SHOWING   SAW-TOOTII   WINDOWS. 


-,'-^-     ■  "  •"     --■' '       Section  A-B. 
HORIZONTAL  SECTION'  THROUGH  SAW-TOOTH  WINDOWS,  AND  VERTICAL 
SECTION,   A-U,   SHOWING    S.\W-TOOTH   CONSTRUCTION. 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  MACHINE  SHOP,  SHOWING  DAYLIGHT  LIGHTING   EFFECT  FROM  THE  SAW-TOOTH  WINDOWS. 

McKEES  ROCKS  SHOPS.— PITTSBURGH  &  LAKE  ERIE  RAILROAD. 


are  tied  to  this  plate  by  special  angle  fittings,  riveted  to  the 
plate  and  raised,  so  as  to  easily  bolt  to  the  rail. 

Each  pit  is  furnished  with  connections  for  compressed  air, 
cold  water  at  80  lbs.  and,  by  a  simple  patented  device,  with 
water  at  about  200  degrees  F.  temperature,  under  a  pressure  of 
100  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  latter  connection  is  manifolded 


with  a  hydraulic  pressure  line.  The  manifold  connection 
makes  it  possible  to  fill  boilers  on  the  erecting  pits  with  hot 
water  and  then  test  them  to  any  desired  pressure  up  to  300 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  only  one 
connection  with  the  boiler. 
An  interesting  detail  of  the  shop  construction  is  to  be  seen 
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IMfUloK  VIKW   IN    KR^;(TI^«i   SHOP.  SlIOWl.NG   l:J0-TON   CRANK  LI 

■}':.:--^  -tyV'  iryy--:;;'"  •■  ;■  ;  •■'••.1  •  ■-  .    .  ■■    <<»v>ri{i  < 

ami  aitarhcd  to  ili»  lloor  wJtlioiil  spcrial  foniKiations — tlius 
niakinj;  it  jusk  t icahle  for  tln'  arransempnt  of  the  machiiu's  to 
be  rhanjiod  at   will. 

AnothtT  imijortaut  iVatuie  of  this  floor  constructioii  is  the 
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i»nivisi<»n  of  wirr  lioxt's,  as  imJii-aled  in  the  set-tional  detail. 
In  every  tlii  1(1  siiace  iH-tween  thr  slrin^ors,  which  run  rross- 
wis<»  of  thi'  building.  th«>  saml  tiilin):  is  wiliihohl  and  kept 
out  by  sto|*s  of  'v  ill.  board,  which  ar*-  nicn-ly  nailed  against 
the  stringfT  on  «(afh  si<h»  of  the  s|)a<«>  as  shown,  and  «'Xtond 
fioni  the  f»di  up  to  the  snb-floor.  This  forms  an  open  diannel. 
or  dm  I.  which  runs  «'ntir»dy  across  the  building  and  i)rovides 
a  most  t'XcclNuT  nutliod  for  running  power  and  light  wires,  in 
pipe  conduits  from  the  main  wir»'  tunnel  or  tr«'n<h  running 
longitudinally  througii  tho  shop,  to  tlu>  various  t(K>ls  upon 
wnich  electric-  motors  are  used.  'Vhv  arrangement  of  these 
wire  boxes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pits  is  shown  in  the  plan 
drawing;  there  are  ioiir  to  each  bay  and  they  extend  from  the 
north  wall  across  the  wire  trench  to  a  point  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  erecting  pits,  or  up  to  the  erecting  jiit  tracks  where  they 
are  In  the  way.  The  use  of,  these  wire  boxes  will  be  referred 
to  iu  apother  article.     ■;^: 

\T*' ;;■ -,■:■''""■••;,■■;.-■•  v,;:-;--'.  '\.;;-'--/.TliE  i«H>K.  •■■'  ,/'■'■  y-:^--. ■';''"■.'-:' : 

The  details  of  the  roof  steel  work  are  well  shown  in  the 
cro.s.s-s!'<  tinn  view  and  also  in  the  detail  drawing  of  tin'  saw- 
loofh  cop.strin  lion,  whicli  is  used  above  thy  luuchiac  shop  sec- 


tion of  the  building.  In  ilie  electing  shop  small  «  olumns  are 
carried  up  from  the  crane  columns,  entling  in  large  gusset 
plates,  whiih  support  tiie  roof  trusses  anil  also  seive  to  provide 
cross  hracing.  The  »|etails  of  the  sawt«»otli  •  (instruction  are 
iDiide.irlMr  rh  the  engraving,  which  shows  a  cross-section 
through  the  saw-tooth  windows  at  the  quarter  points  of  the 
machine  shop  roof. 

TIm  roof  lo-.isisis  of  a  base  of  l-v-inch  tongut.Mi  and  grooved 
hoards,  ui'on  both  erecting  and  machine  shop  sections,  and  upon 
this  is  laid  the  roofing  felt.  The  fell  is  laid  heavily  saturated 
in  asiiliaji.  Coiisideraltle  anxiety  was  experienced  in  regard  to 
ohiaining  a  suitable  rooting  material  for  covering  the  saw-tooth 
section  of  t lu-  roof — particularly  the  trench  portion,  as  it  had 
been  thought  (b'sirable  to  make  it  waterproof  for  at  least  one 
foot  above  the  hnltoni  to  take  care  of  snow  and  water.  .As  one 
side  of  this  trench  is  vertical,  the  conditions  will  he  appreciated 
as  iM'ing  unusually  severe  for  asphalt  roof  « onstruction.  The 
roofing  material  has.  however,  been  put  in  place,  meeting  the 
above  con<litions.  by  the  hiiistern  Oranite  Roofing  (^onipany  of 
New  York,  under  an  absolute  guarantee  for  ten  years. 

Inside  drainage  is  made  use  of  throughout,  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  backing  up  of  water  due  to  conductor  pipes  freez- 
ing. The  ( onductor  jupes.  which  are  '>  inches  in  diameter,  for 
the  ere(ting  shoj)  seition.  lead  from  the  flashing  boxes  to  the 
longitudinal  disi  harge  pipes,  of  which  tlnuc  is  one.  S  inches  in 
diameter,  carried  along  under  each  side  of  the  roof,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  roof  steel  work,  as  shown  In  the  cross-section. 
I-'or  the  machine  shop,  -i  inch  conductors  load  from  the  flashing 
boxes  to  a  ."cinch  vertical  discharge  pipe,  one  of  which  is  ar- 
ranged alongside  of  every  other  column  of  the  middle  row,  ex- 
tending through  the  shop.  There  are  12  "low."  or  drainage 
s|)ots  in  the  roof  construction,  which  amply  juovide  for  the 
diainage. 

No  direct  ventilation  is  provided  in  the  erecting  iwrtion. 
i)nt  the  machine  shop  has  excellent  provision  for  ventilation 
in  the  saw  tooth  windows.  These  are  arranged  to  be  operated 
iu  buctious,  ul  wJUkU  there  are  eight  to  eac  h  saw  tooth,  from  the 
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floor  of  tlio  shop  ?>y  liAiid  wheels,  the  mf'chanrsrii  tor  whieft  fs 
iiulirated  in  ilie  saw-tooih  sectional  detail.  Special  pntvisioji 
is  made  for  ventilating  the  water  closets,  which  are  lo<'at«tf 
witliin  the  shoji  imilding.  but  the  details  of  the  latter  wilt 
apjxar   later   in   connection   with   the   lavatories   and    heating 

system.-,      ,,^  .    -.  '  ■^''' '■■■■..:::■  ■  -   -...-^"> 

'■^■''■.:'"--:::'^:^.T':  :■'::'[.</:■  ■'."..■'  ;//GENERAL.\.^'^.' V:.  v:t  ''• .  /  ^0.7  v .ry;..-  j-.^- 
The  Constructional  details  of  the  erecting  i)its  are  jndi- 
rate(|  in  a  cross-sect ionrtl  detail  drawing.  The  side  walls  are 
of  massive  (oiKii'te  ((insinui  ion  ami  are  surmounted  liv  a"' 
%  by  11'  in.  plate.  .{4  ft.  lun.i;.  on  earh  side  to  provide  l>eariui? 
for  the  rails.  A  3  by  .H  by  -s  in.  anglf.  riveted  to  the  outer 
edge,  protects  the  outer  corner  of  ea<h  <oncreie  side  wall,  as 
shown.  The  plate  is  anchored  to  the  walls  by  %  by  .1«;  in. 
anchor  bolts,  which  are  spaced  <;  ft.  4  in.  ai)art,  and  the  rails 
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l|tORIZOXT.\L  SECTIOX  TIlIMtlGH  SAW-lOOTIl  WINDOWS,  J^NM  VtKTlCAL 

SliCT|0>\,   A-U,  >110W1^G   SAW-»^>'M1  X^^^  .      . 
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■■  are  tied  to  this  jjlaic  l»y  sjiecial  ansie  finings.  rivete^t^:tb'0: 

plate  and  raised,  so  as  to  easily  Iwlt  to  the  rail,-        -^f^  •  -  ' 

Ka»'h  pit    is  furnished  with  connections  for  compressed  air, 

.  :<-old   water  at   so  lbs.  and.  by  a  simple  i)atented   device,  with 

water  at  ahoul  L'ttO  dej^rees  F.  temperature.  un<ier  a  pressure  of 

KM)  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  latter  couuection  is  manifolded 


Mfith  a?hydranl|e  pressure  line.  The.  mai^'fo'ti  connecnon 
niakes  it  possible  to  till  boilers  on  the  erecting  pits  with  hot 
water  and  then  test  them  to  any  desired  pressure  up  to  300 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  only  one 
connectio!J  wiih  the  boiler. 
An  interesting  detail  of  the  shop  construction  is  to  be  seen 
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in  the  details  of  tlie  partitions  used  for  enclosing  tiie  tool 
loom,  and  tlie  tin  shop  and  air  brake  repair  departments  in  the 
mathine  shop  (see  the  plan  drawing).  The  partitions  used 
consist  of  woven-wire  screen,  supiwrted  upon  angle-iron  posts 
and  frame  work,  the  details  of  which  are  indicated  in  the 
small  detail  sketch  inserted  on  the  plan  drawing.  The  doors 
leading  through  these  partitions  are  also  of  similar  construc- 
tion, making  the  entire  partition  work  absolutely  fireproof,  as 
well  a.s  of  the  most  approved  sanitary  construction. 


NEW  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVES. 


4-4-2    (ATLANTIC)    TYPE. 


('Ill<".\(;(»   A    ALTON    UAll.WAY. 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  delivered  new  pas- 
senger locomotives  to  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  to  be  used 
in  the  expected  heavy  passenger  service  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  in  connection  with  the  approaching  exposition.  These 
lOiomotives  should  admirably  supplement  the  very  large  4-6-2 
type  engines  by  the  same  builders,  which   were  described  on 


FOUR-CYLINDER    COMPOUND   LOCOMOTIVES. 


By  Alfbed  G.  ue  Glehn. 


This  subject  is  increasing  in  importance  because  the  4-cyl- 
inder  compound  stands  for  an  effort  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  locomotives.  This  journal  is  indebted  to  The  Engineer, 
l^ondon.  for  this  able  article  by  Mr.  de  Glehn. 


So  much  has  been  written  on  compound  locomotives  in 
general,  and  on  4-cylinder  compounds  in  particular,  that 
I  fear  that  the  following  note  on  the  subject  will  contain 
nothing  that  is  new.  My  only  excuse  for  writing  on  the 
matter  is  that  I  have  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in  a  posi- 
tion to  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  watching 
and  helping  in  the  evolution  of  the  type  of  engine  which 
has  been  too  exclusively  associated  with  my  name.  It  is 
true  that  the  4-cylinder  compound  bearing  the  Northern  of 
France  Company's  No.  701,  which  was  the  starting  point  of 
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page  87  of  the  March  number  of  this  journal.     The  principle 
characteristics  of  the  n3w  4-4-2  type  are  as  toUows: 

4 4 2    TYPE    PASSE!XGEB    LOCOMOTIVE,    CHICAGO    *    ALTON    RAILWAY. 

Ratios. 

Ifeating  .surface  to  tyliiider  volumes ......=  321.9 

Tractive   weight    to    heating    surface '. ,;,  .  =    31.9 

Tractive  weight  to  tractive  effort .  ;  .  .  =       4.35 

Tractive  etTort  X  diameter  of  drivers,  to  heating  surface =586. 

Heating  surface  to  tractive  effort,  per  cent =    13.65 

Total  weight  to   heating  surface =    56.6 

Gauge ..^ 4  ft.  8>^   Ins. 

Cylinder ♦i..  ..,...,<;* 20  t  28  ins. 

Valve .". . .'. . ; .,':, Balanced  piston 

Boiler — Type   v.].  i.  r,.v.»i Straight ;   MHteriai.  steel 

Diameter    i  ..«.>^  ;.'..•■'»••••  .*•••.♦.•.. 70   ins. 

Thickness  of  sheets . ...  >  .-.  s.-.V; '.> ...  < .  4 .  .  ; . .  ; %    ins. 

Working  pressure i  .....  .  . "• 200  lbs. 

Fuel    Soft    coal 

PirelMJX — Material Steel 

Length    .......>.-.  i,.-.^  ..  ^ .'.  <^.>< 108^    Ins. 

Width ;.......  l...i... 72  V4   ins. 

Oopth Front,  71%  ins. ;    back,  57%  ins. 

Thickness  of  sheets : 

Sides,  %  in. ;    back.  %   in. ;    crown,  %  in. ;    tube,  ^i   In. 

Water  space Front.  4'/^  ins. ;    sides,  3 '-a  ins.  ;    back,  3Vi   ins. 


wire  gauge  No.  11 
,326;   2%    ins. 


Tubes — Material    ,....«,.....,. ....  Iron  ; 

Number  and  Diametar.  ■  . . ;  i  i.^,.,,-. . .  .>i . 

Length    i 16   ft. 

Heating   Surface — Firebox 191.2  sq.  ft. 

Tubes     3.056  sq.  ft. 

Total   ^ 3.247.2  sq.  ft. 

Grate  area    54.2  sq.  ft. 

Driving   Wheels — Diameter  outside 80   ins. 

Diameter  of  center 73   ins. 

Journals   10  X  12  Ins. 

Engino  Truck  Wheels   (Front) — Diameter 36  ins. 

Journals _ Q\l,  x  12%   Ins. 

Trailing  Wheels — Diameter 48  ins. 

Journals   ,,. 8  x  12  ins. 

Wheel  base — Driving •vrr' "^  **•  ®  *°'* 

Rigid   ..«.« ^  ^  «.:.......... 15  ft.  8  ins. 

Total  engino ;*  i;  ,  .^'■.•!.  ..v^  •  ;........'.. 27    ft. 

Total  engine  and  tender.  .  .  .  .'.  ..'........;.... .  .  .  .  . .  .56  ft.  3*^   Ins. 

Weight — On   driving  wheels 103.690  lbs. 

On  truck    (front)    40,130  lbs. 

On  trailing  wheels 40.000  lbs. 

Total   engine    183  820  lbs. 

Total  engine  and  tender  (about)  .  .,>.  ,. 340.000  lbs. 

Tank— Capacity   *, ,.:.■ 8,400  gals. 

Tender — Wheels — Number ■».,.. 8 

Diameter i.v.  i/». ..  i'. 36  Ins. 


the  type  which  I  should  wish  to  consider  in  the  following 
note,  was  designed  by  me,  but  in  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  engine  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  known  that  a  very  large 
part  has  been  played  by  the  Northern  of  France  Company 
and  the  distinguished  and  liberal-minded  engineers  who  have 
had  charge  of  the  rolling  stock,  and  foremost  among  these, 
to  mention  their  present  well-known  locomotive  superintend- 
ent, Mons.  Du  Bousquet. 

It  is  needless  to  go  over  old  ground  and  to  describe  the 
successive  developments  of  the  type,  and  1  will  in  the  fol- 
lowing confine  myself  to  a  general  description  of  the  engine 
as  we  are  building  it  now,  and  to  an  examination  of  the  rea- 
sons that  have  conduced  to  its  extended  use  on  the  Continent. 
That  the  system  does  present  marked  arlvantages,  in  spite  of 
its  so-called  complication,  would  seem  to  be  conclusively  proved 
by  the  fact  that  1,500  locomotives  of  this  type  are  at  present 
either  running  or  building  and  that  their  number  is  extending 
daily,  not  only  in  France,  but  on  the  Continent  generally. 

Whether  the  engine  be  a  4,  6,  or  8-coupled  one,  the  genera! 
principle  subsists,  namely  (1)  that  the  high-pressure  cylinders 
drive  one  axle,  and  the  low-pressure  cylinders  another,  the 
coupling  rods  between  tuese  two  driving  axles  having  hardly 
any  other  function  than  to  maintain  the  proper  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  crank  pins;  (2)  that  for  each  pair  of  cylinders 
there  is  a  complete  valve  gear  as  usual,  with  the  usual  weigh- 
shaft;  these  two  weigh-shafts  being  worked  at  will,  either  to- 
gether or  separately  by  the  usual  reversing  wheel,  which  sets  in 
motion  a  screw  in  two  halves,  on  each  of  which  is  a  nut  con- 
nected by  a  weigh  bar  with  one  of  the  weigh-shafts;  (3)  that 
by  means  of  a  special  valve  placed  between  the  high-pressure 
exhaust  and  the  low-pressure  steam  chest  the  high-pressure 
exhaust  can  pass  directly  to  the  main  exhaust,  which,  with 
the    simultaneous  admission  of  live  steam  to  the  low-pressure 
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cylinders,  results  in  converting  the  engine  for  the  time  into 
what  may  be  termed  two  simple  engines.  The  advantages  re- 
sulting from  these  arrangements  have  been  often  set  forth: 

Division  of  stresses. — With  the  increasing  power  required 
for  locomotives,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  as  every 
designer  knows,  to  give  sufficient  wearing  surfaces  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  for  the  transverse  dimensions  of  the  engine  to  re- 
main limited,  and  thus  the  length  of  the  wearing  surfaces  is 
limited  also.  With  the  system  under  consideration  there  is  an 
outside-cylinder  engine  and  an  inside-cylinder  engine,  each  do- 
ing about  half  the  total  work.  For  each  half  of  this  work  thei'e 
is,  therefoi'e,  the  space  usually  available  in  an  outside  or  in- 
side-cylinder engine  having  to  do  the  whole  work.  The  mo- 
tion parts  can  therefore  be  made  very  light,  and  yet  with 
very  large  wearing  surfaces.  The  two  low-pressure  cylinders 
which  are  inside  the  frames,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  drive.; 
the  crank  axle;  and,  as  in  normal  running,  the  low-pressure 
cylinders  do  somewhat  less  than  half  the  total  work,  the 
crank  axle,  in  so  far  as  its  fatigue  comes  from  the  steam  en- 
gine proper,  is  relieved  of  more  than  half  that  which  it  has 
to  bear  in  an  ordinary  engine.  The  division  of  the  stress 
is  carried  through  to  the  valve  gear,  and  this  has  been  fre- 
quently criticised  as  a  ne3dless  complication.  If  we  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  a  good  deal  of  economy  in  steam  to  more 
or  less  apparent  simplification,  we  can,  as  has  been  recently 
done  in  America,  place  the  four  cylinders  one  by  the  side 
of  the  other  and  distribute  the  steam  by  two  piston  valves, 
one  on  each  side,  thus  liaving  only  two  valve  gears.  This 
arrangement  entails,  in  most  cases,  either  connecting  all  four 
cylinders  to  the  crank  axle,  thus  giving  it  all  the  work  to  do, 
which  seems  a  pity;  or  inconveniently  short  inside  and  in- 
conveniently long  outside  rods.  The  cylinder  casting  becomes 
extremely  complicated.  The  piston  valve  if  tight  is  heavy  to 
move,  and  therefore,  fatiguing  for  the  gear;  or,  if  easy  to 
move,  is  not  tight,  and,  besides,  passes  alternately  high  and 
low-pressure  steam — that  is,  of  very  different  temperatures 
— and  is  therefore  a  source  of  loss,  and,  last  but  not  least,  till 
tne  ideal  compressible  piston  valve  be  found,  entails  relief 
valves  on  all  the  four  cylinders.  The  losses  by  these  valves  and 
their  rapid  wear  are  but  too  well  known. 

Von  Borries  has  lately  tried  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
four  cylinders,  each  with  separate  steam  chest  and  valve, 
are  placed  one  by  the  side  of  the  other,  all  four  cylinders 
driving  one  axle — the  crank  axle.  There  are  two  valve  gears, 
one  on  each  side,  actuating  the  high  and  low  pressure  on 
that  side  by  means  of  a  rocking  shaft  arrangement  giving  a 
varying,  but  definitely  varying,  ratio  of  expansion  in  these 
two  cylinders.  The  simplification  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  here  again  more  stress  is  put  on  the  crank  axle  and  the 
valve  gear  than  seems  advisable  with  the  continually  increas- 
ing power  of  modern  locomotives. 

The  only  obection  that  can  be  made  to  the  four  valve 
gears  is  the  slightly  increased  first  cost  of  the  engine,  and 
this  is  most  certainly  compensated  by  their  reduced  wear, 
increased  security  against  breakdowns,  and  the  adaptability 
they  allow  to  the  varying  running  conditions. 

Leaving  now  this  peculiarity  of  the  system,  that  the  division 
of  the  total  work  to  be  done  is  carried  throughout  the  engine, 
not  only  as  far  as  the  axles  and  propelling  gear  are  concerned, 
but  also  to  the  valve  gear,  I  come  to  the  next  point: 

Balancing  of  the  revolving  and  reciprociting  parts. — Here, 
again,  this  question  becomes  of  more  and  more  importance  and 
difficulty  owing  to  the  immense  increase  in  the  power  nf  modern 
engines,  and  the  ensuing  great  weight  of  all  its  parts.  In 
goods  engines  the  comparatively  small  wheels  make  the  plac- 
ing of  adequate  balance  weights  extremely  difficult,  and  for  the 
very  fast  running  now  required  from  express  engines  a  correct 
balance  becomes  more  and  more  indispensable  for  security, 
while  it  is  more  and  more  difficult  with  ordinary  engines  to 
keep  the  variations  between  maximum  and  minimum  pres- 
sures of  the  wheels  on  the  rails  within  reasonable  bounds. 

In  the  system  under  discussion  the  need  for  using  revolving 
weights  for  the  purpose  is  done  away  with.  The  low-pressure 
cylinders  are,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  inside  the  frames. 
The  weights  of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  low-preesure 


engine,  as  it  may  be  called,  are  greater  than  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  high-pressure  engine  which  lie  outside  the  frames; 
but  as  the  transverse  distance  between  their  planes  of  move 
ment  is  at  the  same  time  less  than  that  between  the  planes  of 
movement  of  the  outside  lying  paits,  their  moments  may  be 
made  to  be  very  nearly  equal,  and  thus  the  need  for  weights 
to  balance  the  reciprocating  parts  is  done  away  with.  There 
remains,  then,  no  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  balancing  of  Uie 
revolving  weights,  each  pair  of  wheels  having  its  proper 
balance.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  in  four- 
coupled  express  engines  on  this  system  the  coupling  rods  are 
relieved  of  all  stresses,  except  those  necessary  to  keep  the  two 
driving  axles  in  their  proper  relative  position,  and  to  transmit 
from  rear  to  front  axle  the  slight  excess  of  the  work  done  by 
the  high-pressure  over  that  by  the  low-pressure  cylinders. 
'In  electric  motor-driven  vehicles  the  adhesive  weight  is,  as 
is  well  known,  better  utilized  than  in  ordinary  two-crank  en- 
gines, owing  to  the  uniformity  of  the  turning  moments.  In 
the  engines  that  I  am  describing  with  the  four  cranks  set  at 
90  deg.,  the  turning  moments  are.  of  course,  much  more  uni- 
form than  m  ordinary  engines,  and  approximate  practically 
very  closely  to  the  results  obtained  by  a  motor  drive  Another 
advantage  of  the  four  cranks  is  the  ease  and  certainty  in 
starting,  and  this  is  further  enhanced  by  the  intercepting 
valve,  which  enables  the  driver  to  work  each  pair  of  cylinders 
with  direct  exhaust  and  live  steam  from  the  boiler,  thus  in 
creasing  by  about  25  per  cent,  the  tractive  power  of  the  en- 
gine, which  can  thus  start  with  more  certainty,  and  get  up 
speed  more  quickly,  than  an  ordinary  engine. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  water  and  fuel  economy.  Of 
the  economy  there  is,  of  course,  no  doubt;  it  is  its  amount 
concerning  which  no  general  assertion  can  be  made  owing  to 
the  widely  varying  conditions  of  lo<onioiive  work  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  getting  really  proper  terms  of  c-omparison.  It 
suffices  to  say  that  it  may  be  taken  as  roughly  10  to  12  per 
cent,  all  round.  This,  calculated  as  money  saved  i)er  year 
and  per  engine,  will  not  appear  a  large  sum,  and  would  most 
certainly  not  justify  much  increase  in  first  cost,  in  repairs 
and  in  liability  to  break  down — in  a  word,  what  is  generally 
meant  when  the  word  "complication"  is  nsed.  Nor  would  it 
compensate  for  increased  difficulty  in  starting  or  unsteadiness 
in  running.  But  with  compounding  under  this  form  we  g*»t 
the  economy,  and  an  improvement  under  all  the  other  heads. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  will  probably  be  now  generally 
admitted,  except,  perhaps,  as  regards  the  first  cost,  but  it  can 
be  proved  that  per  horse-power  this  type  of  engine  can  be 
made  as  cheaply,  if  not  more  cheaply,  than  an  ordinary  engine. 
One  drawback  must  be  mentioned,  as  I  wish  to  be  perfectly 
fair.  There  is,  in  some  cases,  an  increase  in  oil  consumption, 
this  being  due  to  the  increased  number  of  parts,  each  oil  hole 
using  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  usefully  and  a  certain  quantity 
being  wasted.  The  oil  used  usefully  will  be  proportional  to 
work  done,  approximately;  the  waste  will  not,  and  this  will 
figure  against  the  system. 

It  has  frequently  l>een  said  that  it  is  not  in  the  system  that 
the  advantages  claimed  lie,  but  in  the  high  pressures  nsed. 
These  high  pressures  most  certainly  do  play  a  very  important 
part;  but  it  is  the  system,  in  a  great  measure,  that  has  enabled 
us  to  use  these  high  pressures  without  their  entailing  too 
much  trouble  with  slide  valves,  etc.,  and  I  may  further  state 
that  the  first  four-<'ylinder  compound  built  in  1885  for  the 
Northern  of  France  had  only  157  lb.  pressure,  and  is  still  as 
economical  in  fuel  as  the  later  types  with  pressures  of  228  lb. 

I  have  tried  to  show  as  plainly  and  fairly  as  possible  the 
advantages  of  the  system,  and  would  merely  wisli  to  add  that 
it  has  enabled  us  to  do,  on  the  Continent,  work  for  which  in 
America  recourse  has  been  had  to  enormously  heavier  engines. 
What  economy  would  result  as  regards  permanent-ways, 
bridges,  round  houses  and  plant  in  general,  from  using  for  the 
same  work  to  be  done,  properly  balanced,  divided  compound 
engines  as  well  for  goods  as  for  passenger  traffic,  in  the  place 
of  Imperfectly  balanced  engines  some  20  per  cent,  heavier 
and  larger,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  but  an  attempt 
to  do  so  would  show  pretty  clearly  a  very  good  case  for  the 
divided  balanced  compound  four-cylinder  engine. 
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MOTOR-DRIVEN  MACHINE  TOOLS. 


IXTERESTINC;  APPLICATIONS  OF  ELECTRIC  DRIVINCi  TO  MILLING  MA- 
CHINES. 


{Continued  from  page  424.) 


In  this  article  are  presented  further  examples  of  the  ap- 
plication of  motor-driving  to  milling  machines.  Considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  equipping  milling 
machines  electrically,  as  particularly  adapted  to  individual 
driving,  on  account  of  the  varied  classes  of  machining  service 
usually  handled.  Much  has  been  learned  in  this  important  sub- 
ject by  the  equipment  of  this  class  of  machine  tools  with 
motors,  and  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  following 
examples: 

The  Becker-Brainard  Milling  Machine  ^.^o.,  Hyde  Park.  Mass., 


a  drive  that  the  bulk  of  the  motor  applied  at  this  point  will 
render  the  machine  top-heavy;  but  the  appearance  of  this  ap- 
plication tends  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  effect  given  by  this 
design  Is  that  of  a  neat  and  compact  design,  with  little  extra 
space  occupied  by  the  motor.  An  important  feature  of  this 
method  is  that  a  standard  machine  may  be  thus  equipped  with- 
out alterations  other  than  that  of  applying  the  necessary 
i)rackets  for  the  motor  and  the  small  countershaft. 

Fig.  7  illustrates  a  method  of  applying  a  motor  drive  to  the 
No.  H  vertical  Becker-Brainard  milling  machine,  as  arranged 
for  use  with  a  constant-speed  motor.  The  motor  is  in  this 
case,  mounted  on  a  heavy  cast-iron  bracket,  fastened  to  back 
of  column  and  securely  braced.  The  driving  connection  is 
made  to  the  spindle  through  belt  and  gearing,  and  then  a  belt 
and  three-step-cone  drive,  as  in  the  regular  machine.  This 
arrangement  is  found  to  give  a  very  powerful  drive,  and  it 
makes  a  compact  equipment.     Owing  to  the  massive  and  solid 
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MOTOR  DRIVEN  MILLING  MACHINES.BECKER-BRAINARD  MILLING  MACHINE  COMPANY. 


have  devoted  pariicular  attention  to  this  subject  both  for  their 
plain  and  universal  and  for  their  well-known  vertical  type  of 
millers.  Supplemenlary  to  the  photo  of  their  motor-driven 
universal  miller,  which  was  reproduced  on  i)agp  4L'3  of  the 
preceding  arti(  le.  we  show,  in  Figs.  ♦!,  7  and  8.  drawings  of 
motor  drive  arrangements  as  applied  to  their  No.  .'i  plain  miller 
and  to  their  No.  t>  vertical  millers.  These  drives  are  con- 
veniently and  neatly  arranged  and  undoubtedly  represent  the 
nest   practice   in   this   line. 

Fig.  fi  illustrates  the  arrangement  used  by  the  Becker-Brain- 
ard Company  in  equipping  their  No.  3  new  model  plain  milling 
machine  for  motor  driving.  The  motor  is  mounted  upon  a 
neat,  strong  ca.st  iron  bracket  whi«h  is  bolted  to  the  side  of 
column,  and  connection  is  made  by  beit  to  a  counter-shaft 
supported  by  a  bracket  at  the  top  of  the  column;  From  this 
shaft  a  belt  drive  is  made  to  the  main  spindle  using  the  ordin- 
ary four  step  cone.  This  style  of  drive  can  be  used  with 
either  a  constant-speed  or  a  variable-speed  motor.  With  a  con- 
stant-speed motor  it  allows  a  range  of  speeds  sufficient  for  or- 
dinary manufacturing  purposes,  while  with  a  variable-speed 
motor  it  provides  the  much  greater  range  of  speeds  that  is 
desirable  for  special  work. 

The  objection  has  been  made  to  this  method  of  arranging 


design  of  the  frame  of  this  tool,  no  effect  of  top-heaviness  is 
produced,  but  rather  a  most  natural  result  is  obtained. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  heavy  design 
of  the  motor  support  bracket.  It  is  heavily  webbed  for  stiff- 
ness and  strength,  and  vibration  is  prevented  by  a  rod  brace 
carried  from  the  top  over  to  the  top  of  the  tool's  frame.  The 
.''Peed  reduction  from  the  motor  is  obtained  by  gearing  at  the 
end  of  the  upper  speed  cone,  as  shown  in  the  drawing;  a  silent 
chain  drive  could  have  been  used  from  the  motor  direct  to  the 
ujjper  cone  shaft,  with  equally  good,  if  not  better  results. 

In  Fig.  8,  is  shown  another  method  of  applying  a  motor  drive 
to  the  No.  6  Becker-Brainard  vertical  miller.  It  is,  in  this  case, 
arranger!  for  a  variable-speed  motor,  which  is  mounted  on  an 
auxiliary  base  at  the  rear  of  the  machine.  The  speed  cones  are 
here  eliminated  and  connection  to  the  main  spindle  pulley  is 
made  direct  through  back  gears  and  belt  from  the  motor  shaft. 
This  arrangement  has  been  found  very  satisfactory  for  use 
where  floor  space  is  not  so  important,  and  a  larger  range  of 
speeds  is  desired  than  can  be  supplied  with  constant-speed 
motor. 

The  motor  support  is  a  separate  base,  which  is  merely  tied 
to  the  frame  of  the  tool.  It  carries  the  back  gears  as  an  en- 
tirely separate  unit  from  the  remainder  of  the  tool  and  the 
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motor  and  gearing  are  in  this  arrangement  Itept  far  removed 
from  metal  cuttings  and  otlier  dirt  from  the  machine.  The 
very  desirable  feature  of  this  equipment  is  also  that  it  can  be 
applied  to  the  standard  tool,  thus  permitting  a  motor-driven 
tool  to  be  had  at  the  least  possible  excess  of  cost  over  that  of 
the  standard  tool  and  countershaft — this  is  a  most  important 
feature  of  the  individual  drive  problem. 

An  interesting  arrangement  of  milling-machine  driving  is 
shown  in  the  engravings,  Fig.  9  and  Fig.  10,  which  illustrate 
an  induction  motor  drive  upon  the  42-inch  combined  horizontal 
and  vertical  spindle  milling  machine  built  by  the  Ingersoll 
Milling  Machine  Co.,  Rockford,  111.    This  is  a  very  compact 


9. — ^THE  42-IXCH  COMBINED  HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL  SPINDLE 
.MILLlN(i        M.VCH1^K,       MOTOB-DBIVEX. — lN(;ERSt»l.l.        MILLlXti 

MACHINE  CO. 

point  controller,  designed  to  ojierate  on  the 
4-wire  multiple-voltage  system,  giving  six 
speeds  by  voltages  ranging  from  40  to  240 
by  increments  of  40  volts  each  and  an  equal 
number  of  intermediate  speeds  by  resist- 
ances. In  all  twelve  speeds  in  either  direc- 
tion are  made  convenient,  and  instantane- 
ously available  by  means  of  the  controller, 
which  is  most  conveniently  located  for  the 
operator. 


FMi.     8. hUM)R     MOTOR     DRIVE     AS     APPLIED     Tt)     .\     HECKKRBKAINARD 

VERTICAL   MILLING    MACHINE. 

drive  for  a  tool  of  this  size,  the  motor  being  arranged  upon  a 
floor  plate  at  one  side  (see  Fig.  10)  of,  and  bolted  to  the  frame, 
from  which  position  it  drives  through  gearing.  A  limited 
range  of  speeds  is  furnished  by  gearing  changes  at  the  motor, 
other  changes  being  of  course,  provided  at  the  spindle  and  feed- 
ing drives.    The  motor  is  of  25  h.p.  capacity. 

On  this  particular  tool  the  use  of  an  electric  motor  has  greatly 
simplified  the  question  of  driving;  the  multiplex  nature  of  the 
drive  is  such  that  great  flexibility  is  necessary,  which  is  pos- 
sible only  with  the  electrical  method  of  driving. 

Supplementary  to  the  description  of  the  Bement,  Miles  slab 
milling  machine,  with  a  complex  drive,  presented  in  the 
previous  article  (page  424),  we  are  permitted  to  here  illustrate 
another  similar  machine  of  the  same  make.  This  tool,  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  11,  is  the  No.  6  Bement,  Miles  &  Co.  horizontal 
milling  machine,  which  has  a  capacity  of  milling  to  a  size  of 
btyii  X  37 1^  inches. 

It  is  equipped  with  their  standard  arrangement  of  motor  driv- 
ing in  which  a  gear  box  is  used  for  obtaining  variable  speeds. 
The  gear  box  is  clearly  shown  at  the  right  and  in  front  of  the 
motor,  which  is  a  Crocker-Wheeler  direct-current  constant- 
speed  motor.  A  wide  range  of  driving  speeds  are  provided  by 
this  gear  box,  thus  making  a  very  flexible  drive. 

One  of  the  latest  and  neatest  schemes  for  providing  milling 
machines  with  a  contained  motor  drive  is  illustrated  in  Pig. 
12.  It  represents  the  geared-feed  milling  machine,  built  by  the 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  corresponding  very 
closely  with  its  No.  1  universal  milling  machine.  Power  is 
supplied  by  a  Crocker- Wheeler  semi-inclosed  shunt-wound  motor 
and  the  speed  regulation  is  afforded  by  a  Crocker-Wheeler  12- 


FIG.    10. REAR  VIEW  OF  THE   INCERSOLL   MILLING    MACHINE,    SHOW- 
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This  tool  was  designed  espeiially  for  light  rapid  work,  such 
as  the  finishing  of  small  brass  parts,  so  that  it  required  a  motor 
of  only  3  h.p.  The  speed  reduction  from  motor  to  tool  is  about 
3',-:  1.  the  lowest  speed  of  the  motor  rotating  the  spindle  at 
$4  rev.  i)er  min.,  and  the  highest  speed  at  276.  With  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  the  table  travel,  the  machine  requires  a  floor 


WO.    11. — VARTABrE-SPEEn    MOTOR    DRIVE,    USING    GEAR    MECHANISM, 
vol!     I'.KMKNT.     AUT.KS     *     CO..     SLAH     MII.I.INC      MACIIINK. — 

cito«  kki{-\viii:ki.kr    motou. 


FIG.   12. — VAKIAIU.E-8I'KKI»  DKIVK  H)H  A  BKOWN   in.  SU.VBl'K   UiM\LKSA-L 

MII.I.I\<i     MAt'IIINK. AIJ.   TARTS    KXCLOSKI). CROCKER- 

WUKKI.KK     .MOTOR. 


space  only  86  ins.  wide  by  44  ins.  in  line  with  the  spindle,  and 
an  over  all  height  of  the  motor  as  lo<ated  above  the  machine  is 


but  6  ft.  4  ins.,  so  that  the  motor  is  at  all  times  easily  accessible 
for  inspection  or  adjustment. 


LIMITS  OF  WEAR  OF  CROSSHEAD  PINS. 


A  correspondent  writes  as  follows: 

"I  would  deem  it  a  great  favor  if  you  will  furnish  me  with 
references  to  articles  in  the  American  Ex(;ineer  concerning  the 
designing  of  bearings  in  locomotive  crossheads.  What  I  wish 
particularly  is  to  establish  a  limit  for  wear  of  crosshead  pins 
of  either  cast  steel  or  cast  iron  and  used  with  locomotives 
having  cylinders  of  different  sizes." 

This  suDject  has  not  been  treated  fully  in  the  way  outlined 
by  this  correspondent  and  the  reply  to  his  letter  may  perhaps 
Interest  others. 

In  the  case  of  crosshead  pins,  which  are  In  double  shear,  the 
bearing  surface  of  the  brass  becomes  the  limiting  factor.  As- 
sume a  locomotive  with  20-in.  cylinders,  having  314.16  sq.  Ins. 
piston  area.  With  200  lbs.  pressure  the  load  on  the  crosshead 
pin,  from  the  steam  alone,  disregarding  the  effect  of  water  In 
the  cylinders,  is  314.16  x  200,  or  62,832  lbs. 

Let  us  assume  two  sizes  of  pins,  the  first  being  3.75  ins.  In 
diameter  and  the  second  3.5  ins,,  the  length  being  3.5  Ins.  In 
both  cases.  The  projected  area  of  the  3.'<5-in.  pin  is  13.125  sq. 
Ins.  The  projected  area  of  the  3.5  pin  is  12,25  sq.  Ins.  The 
unit  stress  in  the  first  case  is  62,832  divided  by  13.125  or  4,787 
lbs,  per  sq.  in.  For  the  smaller  pin  the  unit  stress  Is  62,832 
divided  by  12.35  or  5,129  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

In  this  case  a  pin  3.75  ins.  in  diameter  will  be  satisfactory 
for  a  new  engine  and  an  allowance  of  V4  In-  for  wear  may  be 
safely  made  and  yet  the  unit  stress  be  kept  within  reasonable 
limits.  One  of  aie  plants  now  included  In  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company  used  a  unit  stress  of  4,i:00  on  new  pins;  an- 
other one  uses  4,800  lbs.  It  seems  to  be  good  practice  to  allow 
these  pins  to  wear  until  the  load  becomes  about  5,000  lbs.  per 
sq.  in. — this  is  a  safe  figure. 

On  main  crank  pins  the  load  per  square  Inch  of  projected 


area  should  not  be  greater  than  from  1.600  to  1,700  lbs.,  the 
load  being  computed  for  simple  engines  by  multiplying  the 
piston  area  by  the  boiler  pressure  and  for  compound  engines 
by  multiplying  the  low  pressure  piston  area  by  the  boiler  pres- 
sure and  dividing  this  product  l)y  th<^  cylinder  ratio  plus  1. 

The  unit  of  wear  on  a  crosshead  pin  is  reached  first  by  tffe 
ability  of  the  pin  to  remain  in  service  without  getting  hot 
before  the  matter  of  structural  strength  becomes  a  factor,  and 
If  the  pins  are  made  sufficiently  large  to  begin  with  to  give 
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about   Vi   in.  wear  before  the  unit  stress  becomes  more  than 
5,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  the  results  will  be  satisfactory. 

This  engraving  illustrates  the  crosshead  pins  of  a  locomo- 
tive with  i:2  X  28-in.  cylinders.  This  pin  has  a  4  x  4in.  bearing 
surface  with  a  projected  area  of  16  sq.  ins.  At  180  lbs.  pres- 
sure the  total  load  is  68,423  lbs.,  or  4,276  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  The 
same  crosshead  was  used  on  another  engine  with  22-in.  cylin- 
ders, having  200  lbs.  pressure,  which  increased  the  load  to 
4.750  lbs.  Of  course  these  pressures  are  not  constant,  as  the 
strain  is  very  much  reduced  while  running  at  speed  with  the 
mean  effective  pressures  reduced. 
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HYDRAULIC  DROP   TABLE, 


At  Sheridan,  Wyoming. 


BURLINGTON    &    MISSOURI    RIMCB   RAILROAD. 


At  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  a  division  point  of  the  Burlington  & 
Missouri  River  Railroad,  is  installed  a  very  unique  and  useful 
hydraulic  drop  pit  and  table,  which  was  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  necessary  for  handling  heavy  engines  at  small 
repair  shops  where  the  plan  of  shop  did  not  permit  the  use  of 
traveling  cranes. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  drop  table  is  that  it  is  possible 


with  pneumatic  pressure  there  might  be  a  liability  of  failure 
and  consequent  serious  accident  or  delay.  To  further  prevent 
possible  failure  two  locks  were  placed  at  each  eud  of  the  trans- 
fer table,  one  under  each  track,  as  indicated  i^i  the  longitudinal 
section.  These  locks  are  pushed  into  position  by  a  small  air 
cylinder  before  the  engine  passes  over  the  table.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  transfer  table  is  provided  with  track  wheels 
on  the  under  side.  These  are  used  for  transferring  the  table 
from  the  left  hand  to  the  right  hand  cylinders,  and  vice  versa. 
A  general  plan  of  the  house  is  shown  in  the  lower  engraving. 

The  method  of  operation  is  as  follows:  The  transfer  table 
is  moved  into  position  over  the  four  cylinders  at  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  pit  and  pressure  turned  on  from  the  water  main. 
It    will   be   noticed    below    that   each    pair   of   cylinders    have 
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SECTIONS   AND   PLANS   <>!•    HYDRAULIC   DROP  TABLE  1-X)B  DBIM^NG   WHEELS  AT  SHERIDAN.  WYO.— BUBWNGTON    &    MISSOURI   RIVER   RAILWAY. 


to  drop  one  pair  or  all  drivers  from  the  lightest  or  heaviest 
engine  and  transfer  them  from  the  engine  to  the  wheel  lathe 
with  the  least  amount  of  labor,  the  lathe  being  conveniently 
located  in  the  same  building.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground  it  was  found  necessary  to  completely  enclose  the  pit 
with  concrete  walls  and  floor,  water  having  been  found  at  a 
depth  of  5  ft.  from  the  surface.  The  plant  consists  of  eight 
cylinders  embedded  in  the  ground  on  concrete  foundations, 
and  a  transfer  table.  These  cylinders  are  located  as  shown  in 
the  section  views,  four  cylinders  being  used  on  one  side  to 
carry  the  transfer  table  when  the  engine  passes  over,  while 
the  four  cylinders  on  the  other  side  are  used  to  elevate  the 
transfer  table  and  load  to  the  level  of  the  wheel  track.  The 
longitudinal  section  of  the  pit  illustrates  the  transfer  table  in 
position  for  an  engine  to  pass  over  it. 

Hydraulic  pressure  was  preferred  for  the  power  for  raising 
the  pistons  on  account  of  its  uniformity,  as  it  was  feared  that 
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PLAN   OK  THE   HOUSE  iXilt  THE  DROP  TABLE   AND  WHEEL  L.ITHE. 
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This  tool  Sviis  «i«'Si.gni'(i  os[)ftially  lor  lisht  rapiil  work,  such 

as  I  he  fiiiisliiiiK  of  small  liniss  parts,  so  that  it  requinMl  a  motor 

ot  only  o  hj».     Tho  speed  reduction  from  motor  to  tool  is  about 

.   ',v\'x;   l.ilu'  lowt'st   .si»«('il  ot   ilic  motor  roiatiiiK  'lit'  spindle  at 

"■•14  j'^'v.  IH^r  rain...  and  lli<'  liigin-st  spe»Ml  ai   J7«;.     With  the  ex- 

iteirjeHjBtits  of  Jh«vlabi*»  tJ^vel.  the  machine  retpiirt's  a  llom 
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spa.eH  only  .s»k  ins.widH' b,v;.'44  ifis.  in  iiiif  wiiti  tlu- s|>itidle.  ami 
;V;.;  ?«  ov*»r  all  fuMght  of  lilt-  motor  a>  hxatfd  aliovc  the  iiiai  liine  i.-^ 

;J^-;/'V    LIMITS  OF  WEAR  OF  C«OSSHEAD  PINS.       •,.; 

•,.'.:'■ 'A  vcbrrpspondent  writes  as  foUowS:    ..^.^  c?^:. '.   r  .,  ;:  j   .-. 

"I  would  (leeip  it  a  great  favor  if  yoti  will  furnish  me  with 

references  to  artiiles  in  the  Amkuic.w  Kn<.imki;  concerning  the 

dtsi^ninp  of  bearings  in  loeomotive  crossheads.     What  1  wish 

particularly  is  loestablisli  a  limit  for  wear  of  (  rosshead  pins 

•;'<.   of  either  cast  steel   or  east   iron   and   used    with    lot'omotives 

.♦-♦, 

having  cylinders  of  different  sizes." 

This  suDjfct  has  not  Ix-en  treated  fully  in  the  way  outlined 
by  this  correspondent  an«l  the  reply  to  his  letter  may  perhaps 
Interest  others.  '  ^  /         t   r  !  •, 

.., .^        In  the  case  of  erosshead  pins,  whfrh  are  in  double  shear,  the 

"'■   bearing  surface  of  the  brass  becomes  the  limiting  factor.     As- 

Fumo  a  lo«omoti\e  with  20-in.  eyljnders.  having  314.16  sq.  Ins. 

:..',- piston  area.    \Viih  200  lbs.  presstire  the  load  on  the  i-rosshead 

pin,  from  the  steam  alone,  (lisreparding  the  effect  of  water  In 

.^  the  cylind«'rs,  is  ;'.l4.lti  x  im,  or  »;:',^3L'  lbs. 

;  ';•*'  -;Let  us  assume  two  sizes  of  pins,  the  first  being  3.73  ins.  In 
diameter  and  the  serond  3.5  ins.,  the  length  being  3.5  Ins.  In 
hoth  rases.  The  projected  area  of  the  3.«5-in.  pin  is  13  125  sq. 
Ins.  The  projected  area  of  the  3.5  pin  is  12.25  sq.  Ins.  The 
unit  stress  in  the  first  ease  is  C2.S32  divided  by  13.125  or  4.787 
lbs,  per  sq.  in.  For  the  smaller  pin  the  unit  stress  la  62,832 
divided  by  12^35  or  .'>,12t>  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

In  this  <-ase  a  pin  3.75  ins.  in  diameter  will  be  satisfactory 
for  a  new  engine  and  an  allowance  of  '4  in.  for  wear  may  be 
safely  made  and  yet  the  unit  stress  be  kept  within  reasonable 
limits.  One  of  me  plants  now  included  in  the  American  Loco 
motive  Company  used  a  unit  stress  of  4,Lii(i  on  new  pins;  an 
other  one  uses  4,8(>'»  lbs  It  seems  to  be  good  practice  to  allow 
thf-se  pins  to  wear  until  the  load  becomes  about  f>.O(»0  lbs.  per 
sq.  in. — this  is  a  safe  figure. 

On  main  crank  pins  the  load   per  square  Incli  of  projected 
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arra  should  not  be  great»M-  than  Iroiiv  r,»;o(>  to  1.700  lbs.,  the 
loa<i  being  computed  for  siniide  engine's  by  multiplying  the 
piston  area  by  the  boiler  pressure  and  for  compound  engines 
by  multiplying  tlu-  low  pressure  piston  area  by  the  boiler  pres- 
siir<'  and  di\idi;ig  tlii>  piodiici  by  (h<'  cylinder  ralio  pltis  I. 

The  unit  of  wear  on  a  crosshead  pin  is  reached  first  by  th'e 
ability  <if  tht-  pin  to  remain  in  service  without  getting  hot 
before  the  matter  of  structural  strength  be«omes  a  fa<-tor,  and 
If  the  pins  are  made  stifficiently   large  to  begin   with  to  give 
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about    '1    in.  wfar  before  the  unit   stress  becom«'S  more  than 
5,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  the  results  will  be  .satisfactory. 

This  engraving  illustrates  the  crosshead  pins  of  a  locomo 
tlve  with  L2  x  2.S-in.  cylinders.  This  j)in  has  a  4  X  4  in.  bearing 
>urlar.'  Willi  a  prnjecied  area"  of  !♦'•  sfi/  ins.  At  ISO  lbs.  jjies^  .'.' 
sure  the  total  load  is  68,423  lbs.,  or  4,276  lbs:  per  sq.  in.  The 
same  crosshead  was  used  on  another  engine  with  22-in.  cylin 
ders,  having  200  lbs.  pressure,  which  increased  the  load  to 
4.750  lbs.  Of  course  these  pressur<s  are  not  constant,  as  the 
strain  is  very  much  redticed  while  running  at  spe«»d  with  the 
mean  effective  presstires  reduced. 
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HYDRAULIC   DROP   TABLE. 


;^,>?    At   iSiiEBlitAN,   WvoMiNOf 


. ;    lUIH.lN^ilHJN    .V     MISSOIKl    BIVKB    KAHKOAin'..  \. 


At  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  a  division  point  of  tiio  nnrlington  & 
Missouri  River  Railroaci,  is  installed  a  very  unique  and  useful 
hydraulii-  drop  pit  and  table,  which  was  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  necessary  for  handling  heavy  engines  at  small 
repair  shops  where  the  plan  of  shop  did  not  permit  the  use  of 
traveling  cranes. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  drop  table  is. that  it  is  possible 


with  pneumatii-  pressure  there  might  l)e  a  liabilfty  of  failure: 
and  <onsequent  serious  a(ciden(  or  delay.     To  further  prevent  ■ 
possible  failure  two  locks  were  placed  at  each  eud  of  the  trans 
:    f^'r  lalde.  one  und+'r  ea<h  Hack,  as  in<lica(ed  j;i  ih<    longitudinal 
section.     These  locks  are  itushed  into  position  by  a  small  air 
(vlinder  before  the  engine  passes  over  the  table.     It   will   Itc 
'n6ti<e<!  that  Hie  transfer  table  is  provide«l  with  narJ^  whw^ls 
on  the  under  side.     These  are  used  for  iranslcrring  the  table 
fitun  the  left  hand  to  the  liglit  hand  cylinders,  and  vice  versa.. 
A  general  plan  of  tlie  house  is  shown  in  the  lower  engraving. 

The  method  of  operation  is  as  follows:    Tlie  transfer  tabled 
is  moved  into  position  over  the  four  <ylinders  at  the  left   hand 
side  of  the  pit  and  pressure  turned  on  from  the  water  main.; 
It    will    i)e. noticed    below    that    ea«b    pair    of    cylinders    bav»v 
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to  drop  one  pair  or  all  drivers  from  the  lightest  or  heaviest 
engine  and  transfer  them  from  the  engine  to  the  wheel  lathe 
with  the  least  amount  of  labor,  the  lathe  being  conveniently 
located  in  the  same  building.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground  it  was  found  necessary  to  completely  enclose  the  pit 
with  concrete  walls  and  floor,  water  having  been  found  at  a 
depth  of  5  ft.  from  the  surface.  The  plant  consists  of  eight 
cylinders  embedded  in  the  ground  on  concrete  foundations, 
end  a  transfer  table.  These  cylinders  are  located  as  shown  in 
the  section  views,  lour  (vlinders  being  used  on  one  side  to 
•  airy  the  tiansfer  table  when  the  engine  passes  over,  while 
the  toui  (Viinders  on  the  other  side  are  used  to  elevate  the 
transftM-  table  and  load  to  ilie  level  of  the  wheel  track.  The 
lo!igiiudinal  section  of  the  pit  illtistrates  the  iransfei-  table  iu 
■position  for  an  engine  to  |)ass  over  it.    .-v^:  .•"•;•;;;-  i,;: 

Hyilianlii    iiressure  was  jireieried   lor  the  power  for  raising 
jlh«^  i^istuus  on  a<'count  uf  its  iiniformiry.  as  it  was  feared  that 
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their  own  valve.  By  this  means  difference  in  movement  of 
cylinders  can  be  controlled  by  the  operator  and  the  table  raised 
level.  As  soon  as  the  table  is  in  position  the  air  is  turned  on 
to  the  locking  cylinders  and  the  locks  put  into  position.  The 
water  pressure  can  be  turned  off,  if  desired,  and  table  will  rest 
on  the  locks.  The  engine  is  now  pushed  across  the  table  until 
the  truck  stands  clear  and  it  is  possible  to  put  jacks  under  the 
rear  end.  Jacks  are  then  put  under  in  front  and  rear  to  steady 
the  engine  and  take  the  weight  off  the  table.  The  water 
pressure  is  turned  on  and  the  table  rises  just  enough  to  raise 
the  drivers  clear.  If  the  engine  is  to  be  sent  to  the  shop  for 
repairs  the  wheels  are  dropped  down  and  the  table  transferred 
to  the  position  over  the  four  cylinders  at  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  pit,  after  which  it  is  raised  to  the  level  of  the  rails  and  the 
wheels  rolled  off  to  the  wheel  track.  This  done,  a  specially 
designed  truck  is  rolled  on  the  table  and  the  latter  returned  to 
its  position  under  the  engine,  the  truck  being  then  placed 
under  the  rear  end  and  engine  jacked  down.  It  is  then  ready 
to  be  pushed  into  the  shop. 

The  hydraulic  lifting  cylinders  are  20  x  60  ins.  of  cast  iron, 
and  the  piston  rods  are  71,2  ins.  in  diameter.  The  transfer 
table  is  21  ft.  10  ins.  long  and  is  built  up  of  15-in.  I-beams  with 
diagonal  bracing  of  angles.  The  rails  are  carried  on  »>  x  10-in. 
ties.  A  more  carefully  designed  drop  table  equipment  is  sel- 
dom seen. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Smith,  superintendent  motive  power,  states  that 
the  heaviest  locomotive  thus  far  handled  on  this  pit  is  of  the 
2-8-0  type,  weighing  207,000  lbs.  Forty  minutes  are  required 
for  removing  the  drivers  of  this  engine  when  it  is  on  the  pit 
and  stripped  for  the  purpose.  This  includes  blocking  the  en- 
gine, dropping  the  wheels,  transferring,  raising  and  rolling 
them  off  to  the  wheel  tracks.  The  best  record  made  is  20  min- 
utes for  dropping  and  placing  a  pair  in  the  lathe  ready  for 
turning. 

This  table  has  saved  quite  an  amount  in  labor  when  handling 
heavy  wide  firebox  engines,  and  does  away  with  the  necessity 
of  jacking  up  the  engines  as  high  and  using  as  much  blocking 
as  would  be  necessary  if  all  drivers  had  to  be  removed.  The 
operation  for  one  pair  of  drivers,  of  course,  is  quite  simple,  as 
the  engine  stands  on  the  table  until  the  drivers  are  replaced. 
The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Fitt,  chief  draughtsman 
of  the  road,  and  the  plant  was  installed  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Saberhagen,  division  master  mechanic  at  Sheridan. 


MACHINE  TOOL  PROGRESS. 


Fkeds  and  Drives. 


THE  CONVENTIONS  FOR  1904. 


The  next  annual  convention  of  the  Master  Car  Huilders  As- 
sociation will  be  again  held  at  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y.,  June 
22nd  to  24th,  1904,  inclusive,  with  headquarters  at  the  Grand 
Union  Hotel.  The  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics  As- 
sociation will  also  hold  their  next  annual  convention  at  Sara- 
toga Springs,  June  27th  to  2*Jth,  inclusive,  with  their  head- 
quarters also  at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel.  Applications  for  hotel 
accommodations  should  be  made  to  Woolley  &  Gerraus,  care  of 
Hotel  Marie  Antoinette,  ()7th  street  and  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  up  to  May  1st,  but  after  that  date,  to  Woolley  &  Gerrans. 
Grand  Union  Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Applications  for 
exhibition  space  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  Alexander  Brown, 
secretary,  24  Park  Place,  Room  17,  New  York  City. 


■■■■  'WANTED  ■■'• 
By  a  mechanical  ensineer,  age  20,  with  5 ',4  years'  shop  experience 
up  to  position  of  suiuTititcndt'iit  of  locomotive  repair  shop,  with 
120  men,  and  (5  years'  drawing  office  experience  up  to  chief  drafLs- 
mnn,  designing  large  railroad  shops. — A  position  in  either  of  the 
above  capacities  or  similar  work.  Address  Confidential.  Care  Edi- 
tor of  this  journal. 

WANTED. 
A  mechanical  engineer  with  .'^liop  training,  member  A.  K.  M. 
M.  A.,  who  is  thoroughly  up  in  locomotive  and  car  design,  desires 
a  pasition  with  a  resjjonsible  concern.  Would  consider  communica- 
tion from  a  supply  house  requiring  the  services  of  a  man  whose 
engineering  experience  would  make  his  services  of  value  in  ques- 
tions involving  the  strength  of  materials  as  applied  to  design  of 
locomotive  and  car  si)ecialties.  References  given.  Address  Y.,  care 
American  Engineer,  New  York  City. 


XI. 


BY   C.  ^V.  OHKRT. 


The  Tx)dge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  have 
for  some  time  past  been  applying  to  the  various  sizes  of  their 
line  of  lathes,  a  geared  variable-speed  feeding  mechanism, 
which  embraces  the  latest  ideas  of  design  in  the  line  of  variable- 
si>eed  machinery.  It  is  of  interest  particularly  for  the  large 
number  of  speeds  which  it  makes  available  at  the  lead  screw 
for  screw  cutting  and  feeding;  the  various  screw-cutting  speeds 
are  designed  especially  to  produce  the  most  desirable  screw 
threads  with  exactness  for  each  position  of  the  handles,  making 
the  lathe  most  easy  to  handle.  The  mechanism  is  of  a  very 
compact  design  and  is  carefully  located  for  protection  to  all 
working  parts. 

The  detail?  of  the  design,  which  the  variable-speed  mechanism 
used  embodies,  is  made  clear  in  the  engraving.  Fig.  51,  and  is 
shown  as  it  appears,  applied  to  the  lathe  in  Fig.  52.  The  view 
of  the  headstock  end  of  the  lathe  bed.  Fig.  53,  which  is  a  plan 


I'l(i.    52 — VIEW    OF    THE   HEADSTOCK   EM»   OF    THE    LODT.E    &    SHIPLEY 

L.VTJIE,     SHOWIXG     ARRA.NliEMEXT     OF     THE     VAUIAIILE-SPEEU 

FEEDING    MECHANISMS. 

view,  looking  vertically  downward  upon  the  bed  with  the  head- 
sto<k  removed,  is  of  assistance  in  indicating  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  ihf  mechanism. 

This  variable-speed  mechanism  is  arranged  in  two  parts  as  is 
indicated  in  Fig.  52.  One  is  located  beneath  and  within  the 
headstock  and  has  a  capacity  of  eleven  speeds,  while  the  other, 
a  four-speed  device,  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  bed,  outside, 
where  connection  is  made  with  the  lead  screw.  The  portion 
within  the  headstock  has  direct  connection  with  the  lathe 
spindle,  through  gearing  as  shown  at  the  end,  so  that  it  acts 
as  the  driving  mechanism.  This  gearing  is  also  capable  of 
being  changed  so  that  extra  ranges  of  speed  changes  may  be 
obtained  at  the  lead  screw  of  the  lathe,  if  needed. 

The  driving  portion  of  the  mechanism,  which  is  located  with- 
in the  headstock.  has  a  capacity  of  eleven  different  speeds, 
as  applied  to  their  lathes  up  to  the  20-inch  size.  The  speed 
changes  are  obtained  by  the  cone  of  gears  and  shifting  pinion 
principle;  this  is  clearly  shown  in  Figs.  51  and  53,  in  which  the 
arrangement  of  the  gear  cone,  as  well  as  the  tumbler,  or  rocker 
arm.  carrying  the  shifting  pinion,  is  made  clear.  The  shaft 
to  which  the  gears  of  the  cone  are  keyed,  extends  through  the 
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end  of  the  bed  and  serves  to  deliver  the 
drive  to  the  outside  portion  of  the  mech- 
anism. 

The  splined  shaft  upon  which  the  shift- 
ing pinion  tuml)ler  slides  is  the  driving 
member,  as  it  is  geared  direct  to  the  lathe 
spindle.  The  tumbler  carries  a  sleeve 
surrounding  and  feathering  with  the 
splined  shaft;  upon  one  end  of  the  sleeve 
is  mounted  a  pinion,  meshing  with  and 
serving  to  transmit  motion  to  the  shifting 
pinion  at  the  end  of  the  tumbler  arm, 
which  comes  into  contact  with  the  gears 
of  the  cones.  The  sleeve  has  an  ample 
area  of  key  contact  with  the  splined  shaft, 
and  has  also  a  long  bearing  thereon  for 
accuracy  and  stability. 

The  shifting  pinion  is  dropped  into 
mesh  with  any  gear  of  the  cone  by  merely 
lifting  the  knob  on  the  other  leg  of  the 
tumbler  and  bringing  it  to  a  locking  posi- 
tion, as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  Fig.  53.  This 
opposite  leg  of  the  rocker  is  shaped  to 
project  out  through  the  slot  in  the  bed 
and  up  in  front  of  the  headstock,  as 
shown:  ^  ■...». .    ,.    ,-. 


FIC.    53.— r\^U:\V  OF   THE    MECIIAMSM    BEXE.XTH    THE    HEADSTOCK,     TAKEN   LOOKIKG 
^^    ''^       -    ■  -     VERTKALLV   UOWXWAED   UTON    THE  LATHE   BED. 


otAORAn    or  TWM(;C  AnstSM.fOT] 
ILCUSTRATINQ  TUt  fOUH  VTttM  OATAINCO 
C](Arm.e  -  SHITTMa  GEAR  ON  CNO  Of  LCAO 
SCnCw[«St]  O^PCOLU^IN  1  WTTM    HMOfl 
[n7]M*9H0lC   CUTS    K  THRtADS  Pen  INCH. 
OP^  COLuriM  2         .        A  . 

-    r»    .    « 


FUi.  51. — DETAILS  OF  THE  POSITIVE  GEAEED  FEEDING   :MECHAMSMS     WHICH     AKE     I'.SKD    OX     THE     LATHKiS    4>t     THE     LODGE 

MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY. 


&     SH 1 1'LEV 


When  properly  in  mesh  with  a  gear  of  the  cone  the  spring 
pin  of  the  knob  will  lock  into  one  of  the  numbered  locking 
holes  on  the  front  side  of  the  headstock;  in  changing  speed 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  shift  the  pinion  by  moving  the  knob 
along,  when  in  its  lowest  position,  until  in  line  with  the  num- 
bered hole  desired,  and  then  raise  the  knob  until  the  locking 
pin  springs  into  place. 

The  principle  of  the  four-speed  box,  outside  is  also  made 
clear  in  the  accompanying  engravings,  although  particularly 
so  in  the  end  elevation  view  in  Fig.  51.  The  same  general  prin- 
ciple governs  the  operation  of  this  mechanism  as  the  other. 
Here  four  gears  arranged  upon  a  tumbler,  or  rocker  arm,  are 
driven  at  different  speeds,  and  may  be  brought  up  into  mesh, 
any  one  in  turn,  with  a  gear  on  the  lead  screw  shaft.  A  simi- 
lar method  of  locating  and  locking  the  tumbler  knob  is  used, 


which  provides  great  facility  in  operating  the  two  devices. 

The  operation  of  the  two  mechanisms  in  combination  for  the 
entire  range  of  screw  threads,  provided  for  is  made  easy  by  the 
use  of  a  simple  index  plate,  which  shows  in  what  positions  to 
locate  the  knobs  of  the  two  mechanisms  for  obtaining  them. 
The  construction  is  simple,  so  that  there  is  little  liability  of 
trouble  and  inaccuracies.  The  design  is  altogether  commend- 
able and  tends  toward  serviceability. 


A  TEST   OF  nREPROOF   PAINT. 

On  October  17,  1903,  the  National  Fire-Proof  Paint  Com- 
pany completed  another  "public  fire  test"  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  with  gratifying  results.  Two  buildings  were  erected 
of  the   same   material,   1-in.   Georgia  pine,  and   were   erected 
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September  3.  1903,  being  12  ft.  high  by  6  ft.  square,  and  situ- 
ated at  the  corner  of  LaClede  and  Vandevonter  avenues. 

One  of  the  buildings  was  painted  with  two  coats  of  the 
National  Fire  Proof  Paint  and  the  other  one  with  a  high 
grade  brand  of  paint,  purchased  on  the  market  in  St.  Louis. 
The  test  was  made  by  placing  a  large  quantity  of  combustible 
material,  composed  of  hay  and  wood  (over  which  was  poured 
a  quantity  of  kerosene)  between  the  two  buildings,  which 
were  situated  with  5  ft.  of  space  between. 
An  exceedingly  high  wind  prevailed,  and  after  starting  the 
fire  at  4  o'clock,  it  was  at  once  noticed  that  the  buildings 
painted  with  Fire  Proof  Paint  was  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
as  the  wind  forced  the  fire  away  from  the  other  building  and 
against  the  one  painted  with  this  paint,  making  the  test  an 
unusually  severe  one. 

The  fire  soon  became  so  intense  that,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  wind,  both  buildings  received  a  baptism  of  fire,  and 
tiie  effect  became  noticed  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  the 
match  was  applied.  Owing  to  the  great  mass  of  the  fire  being 
blown  against  the  fire-proof  painted  building,  and  being  re- 
tarded in  its  efforts  to  destroy  the  wood  on  which  the  fire- 
proof paint  was  applied,  it  became  necessary  to  replenish 
with  more  fuel  several  times,  thus  taking  a  much  longer 
period  of  time  to  complete  the  test  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  done.  Seventy-one  minutes  after  the  fire  was  started 
it  caused  the  destruction  of  the  building  painted  with  standard 
paint  so  that  it  fell  over  against  the  fire-proof  painted  building, 
which  remained  standing,  with  but  one  side  and  one  end 
severely  charred,  where  the  flre  had  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  woodwork.  A  close  examination,  however,  showed 
conclusively  that  the  fire  had  not  spread  in  any  manner  what- 
soever where  it  had  not  come  in  direct  application  with  the 
woodwork  of  the  fire-proof  painted  building,  bearing  out  the 
claims  made  by  the  company. 

There  were  present  World's  Fair  and  underwriter  officials 
who  conceded  in  the  stand  taken  by  the  company  as  to  their 
claims.  The  test  was  made  with  the  permission  of  the  city 
officials;  the  buildings  standing  forty-four  days  after  appli- 
cation of  the  paint,  being  a  much  shorter  time  than  that  re 
quired  to  be  thoroughly  effective  in  retarding  successful!: 
the  spread  of  flre  on  woodwork. 


A  NEW  STEAM  TURBINE   POVER  PLANT. 


Nkw   R.\ili{o.\i»  Shops   \t  A(iLAS  Calientes. 


NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDER'S  CONVENTION. 


The  third  annual  convention  of  the  National  Tool  Builder's 
Association  was  held  at  the  Hoffman  House,  in  New  York,  on 
November  9th  and  10th,  with  a  full  attendance.  Of  the  several 
papers  read  was  one  by  Mr.  I.x)dge^  of  the  Lodge  &  Ship- 
ley Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  on  "The  Future  of  the  Ma- 
chine Tool  Industry  in  the  United  States.  "  Mr.  W.  P.  Davis 
of  the  W.  P.  Davis  Machine  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  read  a 
paper  on  "How  Can  We  Improve  Trade?"  Mr.  Lodge  spoke  in  his 
paper  of  the  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  possible  limit  to  be 
attained  in  high-speed  tool  service  through  the  application  of 
electric  drives.  He  believes  that  two  distinct  classes  of  ma- 
chines will  in  the  future  be  called  for,  both  with  individual 
motor  drives,  one  l>eing  for  the  machining  of  cast  iron  and 
the  other  for  steel  stock.  At  the  second  day's  session  Mr. 
Joseph  Flather,  President  of  the  Association,  read  a  paper  upon 
the  subject,  "What  Shall  We  Do  On  a  Declining  Market?"  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  building 
machinery  at  a  loss,  and  that  manufacturers  of  special  grades  of 
tools  should  now  take  the  opportunity  to  improve  their  works 
and  their  product.  An  important  feature  of  the  convention  was 
the  unanimous  agreement  to  maintain  the  present  existing 
prices;  the  recent  decline  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  was  shown 
to  be  insignificant  in  its  effect  upon  the  finished  product.  For 
next  year  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President.  Wil- 
liam Lodge,  Cincinnati,  0.;  first  vice-president,  W.  P.  Davis, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  second  vice-president,  F.  E.  Reed  of  the  F.  E. 
Reed  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.;  treasurer,  Enoch  Earle  of  P. 
Blaisdell  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  secretary,  P.  E.  Montanus  of 
Springfield  Machine  Tool  Company,  Springfield.  O.  The  next 
convention  will  be  held  at  Cincinnati  at  a  date  to  be  announced. 


ilEXlCAX   CENTRAL  RAILW.W. 


An  extensive  and  important  application  of  the  electrical  sys- 
tem of  power  distribution  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  feat- 
ures of  the  new  shops  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany, Ltd..  which  are  just  being  completed  at  Aguas  Calientes, 
State  of  Aguas,  Mexico.  It  is  probable  that  no  installation 
can  be  found  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  which  involves  more 
modern  applications  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering, 
and  the  details  of  this  installation  will  be  of  interest,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  location  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  local 
governing  conditions  at  that  point  in  what  is  ordinarily  con- 
sidered as  an  uncivilized  country. 

The  plant  is  the  consolidation  of,  and  is  intended  to  re- 
place, a  number  of  smaller  shops  which  were  scattered  along 
the  lines  of  the  system,  the  idea  being  to  secure  far  better  fa- 
ciliti3s  and  greater  capacity  and  economy  by  concentrating 
the  various  shops  in  one,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  most 
complete  and  modern  plant  capable  of  handling  all  characters 
of  railway  repair  and  construction  work,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  remoteness  of  the  large  manufacturing  and  supply  cen- 
ters. A  large  installation  was  decided  upon,  including  20  new 
buildings  and  new  equipment  throughout,  covering  a  tract  of 
ground  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  embracing  120  acres. 


1 
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EXTEKIOK     VIEW     OF     1>0\VEK    IIOl'SE,     SHO\VIN(.     CHARACTER     OK    CO.\- 
CliETE    nni.niMi    CONSTRrCTIOX. 

The  site,  Aguas  Calientes.  was  decided  upon  on  account  of 
being  an  important  division  jxiint  of  the  road;  it  is  located 
860  miles  south  of  the  El  Paso,  Tex.,  terminal  and  585  miles 
north  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  new  shop  plant  also  include;? 
a  large  and  complete  tie  treating  plant,  on  the  plan  of  the 
most  modern  timber  preserving  principles,  tor  chemical  treat- 
ment, to  withstand  the  severe  climatic  conditions  in  the  far 
South,  of  all  ties  to  be  used  upon  the  system. 

In  the  design  of  this  plant,  special  consideration  was  given 
to  the  adaptability,  simplicity  and  economy  of  the  various 
parts.  The  location  of  the  plant  being  remote  from  the  shops 
and  manufacturers  of  the  various  apparatus,  the  feature  of 
necessary  repairs  was  worthy  of  important  consideration,  and 
every  part  of  the  complete  plant  was  thoroughly  considered 
and  carefully  planned. 

The  use  of  individual  power  plants  located  in  the  various 
buildings  was  not  considered,  as  from  the  standpoint  of  even 
the  coal  consumption  alone,  the  increased  economy  of  one 
central  station  over  a  number  of  smaller  plants  prohibited 
tne  division  of  the  power  plant.  The  electrical  system  of 
power  transmission  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  used,  and 
it  was  merely  a  matter  of  determining  the  best  system  suit- 
able for  the  purpose. 

The  main  yard  being  approximately  three-quarters  of  & 
mile  in  length,  with  a  smaller  yard  beyond,  the  transmission 
of  power  was  a  question  of  considerable  importance.  The  use 
of  a  multi-phase  alternating  current  system  naturally  suggested 
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itself,  but  for  various  reasons,  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  install 
such  a  system;  primarily  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  operate  certain  apparatus  with  variable  si>eed  motors, 
particularly  a  number  of  large  cranes,  and  for  this  service 
direct  current  is  far  superior  to  alternating  current. 

The  extended  area  covered  by  the  various  buildings  made  it 
uneconomical  to  carry  250  volts,  which  is  commonly  used  for 
power  work  in  installations  covering  a  smaller  area,  and  it 
was  finally  determined  to  operate  on  the  three  wire  system 
using  5(M»  volts  and  250  volts,  thus  securing  the  economy  of  500 
volts  in  transmission  with  the  advantages  of  250  volts  for 
lighting  and  other  purposes,  the  two  voltages  affording  a  sim- 
ple and  effective  means  of  varying  the  speed  of  certain  motors 
for  use  on   wheel   lathes  and   other  machine  tools. 

The  high  price  of  fuel  at  this  point  made  it  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  the  power  generating  equiptaent  should  be  of  the 
highest  economy,  and  it  was  also  necessary  that  it  should  be 
installed  contormativc  wilh  the  most  modern  practic^e,  as  the 
( onsideration  ct  \hf  hardiness  of  the  various  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus and  its  ability  to  giv?  continual  service  without  the  neces- 
sity of  repairs  was  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance  in  the 
power  plant  than  in  thp  balance  of  the  installation.  Steam 
turbine  generators  were  considered  to  be  best  suited  to  meet 


The  condenser  is  of  the  surface  tyi>e-  it  is  equipped  with 
an  automatic  hot  well  pump,  as  well  as  a  separate  rotative 
dry  vacuum  pump,  and  a  cooling  tower  is  used  to  cool  the 
circulating  water.  When  operating  at  full  load,  a  vacuum 
within  3  in.  of  the  barometer  is  secured  with  a  corresponding 
higher  vat-uum  at  higher  loads. 

Two  steam  driven  air  compressors  complete  the  equipment 
of  the  plant  for  furnishing  compressed  air  for  operating  the 
pneumati<-  tools  and  for  the  various  other  uses.  The  generat- 
ing room  is  covered  by  a  10-ton  traveling  hand  crane.  All 
steam,  water  and  air  pipes  and  electrical  conductors  are  placed 
in  specially  conducted  ducts  in  the  floor,  covered  with  cast 
iron  plates.  The  condenser  pit  is  bridged  with  the  necessary 
passage,  whi<h  is  flush  with  the  floor. 

The  dynamos  are  of  the  well  known  De  Laval  double-ar 
mature  type,  direct-connected  to  the  reduction  gears  of  their 
turbines.  They  are  wound  for  two  voltages.  250  and  500  volts, 
the  distribution  system  used  l)eing  the  3-wire  system.  The 
irwitchboard  is  brilt  uj  oi"  blue  Vei  aioni  marble  and  contains 
a  full  equipment  of  Weston  instruments  and  all  necessary 
switches  and  circuit  breakers,  as  well  as  a  recording  watt- 
meter which  measures  the  total  power  generated  in  the  station. 

The    various    shop    Uuildings    and    stores    are    thoroughly 
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STEAM  TURBINE  POWER  PLANT.— MEXICAN  CENTRAL   RAILWAY. 


these  requirements  because  of  their  simplicity  and  freedom 
from  liability  to  break  down,  combined  with  their  high  econ- 
omy of  operation,  anil  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  De  Laval  combined  steam  turbine 
generator,  built  by  the  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Company. 

It  was  decided  to  use  water  tube  boilers  designed  to  deliver 
200  lbs.  steam  pressure  with  100  to  12(t  degrees  superheat, 
as  the  high  pressure  and  the  use  of  the  superheat,  will 
serve  to  increase  the  economy  of  the  plant.  Three  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  water  tube  boilers  are  installed  in  the  boiler  house 
two  in  a  battery  and  one  in  a  half  battery,  each  boiler  being 
rated  at  250  h.p.,  and  capable  of  delivering  200  lbs.  pressure 
with  120'  superheat.  Meihanit  al  ilraft  is  used,  being  furnished 
by  two  Sturtevant  fans,  and  a  low  stack  is  used,  as  shown 
in  the  external  view  of  the  power  house. 

In  the  generating  room,  three  300-h.p.  De  Laval  steam  tur- 
bines are  installed,  each  direct-<onnected  to  200-kw.  double 
dynamos.  The  turbines  are  designed  to  operate  condensing 
with  28  in.  vacuum  under  the  above-mentioned  steam  pressure. 
A  general  view  of  the  arrangement  of  the  turbines  in  the 
generating  room  is  shown  in  an  accompanying  engraving.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  of  the  i)lant  is  the  extreme  compact- 
ness of  arrangement  of  equipment,  the  entire  turbo-generator 
etpiipment  of  900-h.p.  capacity,  occupying  no  more  space  than 
a  single  500-b.p.  horizontal  Corliss  engine  would. 


equipped  with  elevators  and  with  stationary  and  portable 
platform  scales  and  cranes.  In  the  erecting  shop,  two  60-toii 
3-motor  cranes  travel  the  main  span,  while  the  two  bays  at 
each  side  are  equipped  with  single  motor  cranes  of  5-tons 
capacity.  In  order  to  minimize  the  stock  of  wearing  and  re- 
pair parts  for  motors,  the  least  possible  number  in  horsepower 
sizes  was  selected.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  machine  tools  were  to  be  installed, 
the  group  system  of  drive  was  generally  adopted,  although 
a  number  of  new  machine  tools  have  been  installed  with  the 
most  approved  method  of  individual  motor  driving. 

The  power  is  transmitted  throughout  the  yards  on  overhead 
lines  carried  on  iron  poles  in  a  substantial  and  thorough  man- 
ner, all  poles  being  set  in  concrete  and  uniformly  painted.  All 
mains  are  carried  to  the  centres  of  distribution  located  inside 
the  buildings,  where  complete  equipments  of  switches  and 
fuses  are  provided,  and  the  lines  leading  from  the  centres  to 
the  individual  motors  are  carried  in  steel  conduit,  in  most 
instances  under  the  floor.  The  motors  are  all  protected  by  cir- 
cuit breakers  for  the  larger  sizes  and  by  suitable  fuses  for  the 
smaller  units. 

The  entire  equipment  was  installed  by  the  D'Olier  Engin- 
eering Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  sales  agents  for  the  De 
Laval  steam  turbines,  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted  for  this 
interesting  information. 
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i?pptf'nilier  '.'>.  19o.;.  itoinj*  12  ft.  high  l»y  ('<  ft.  squarp,  and  situ- 
ated at  Ihi-  torner  of  l.aClede  and  Vandcvonter  avenues. 

One  of  the  buildings  was  painted  with  two  coals  of  the 
National  Fire  Proof  Paint  and  the  other  one  with  a  high , 
gra<le  brand  of  paint.  jHirchased  on  flu-  niariiet  in  St.  I.ouis. 
The  lest  was  made  by  placing  a  large  (luaniity  of  combustible 
material,  (oniposcd  of  hay  and  wood  (over  whi<h  was  poured 
a  •inanlity  of  kerosene >  between  the  two  buildings,  which 
.were  situated  with   .".  ft    of  space  between. 

An  exceedingly  high  wind  prevailed.  an«l  after  starting  the 
fire  at  4  o'clock,  it  was  at  once  noticed  that  the  btiildings 
I>ainted  witli  Fire  Proof  Paint  was  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
as  the  wind  forced  the  fire  away  from  the  other  building  and 
against  the  one  painted  with  this  paint,  making  the  test  an 
unusually  severe  one. 
;  •' Tlie  tire  soon  be<  anie  so  intense  that,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  wind,  both  buildings  received  a  baptism  of  fire,  and 
I  lie  effect  became  noticed  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  the 
match  was  applied.  Owing  to  the  great  mass  of  the  fire  being 
idown  against  the  fire-proof  painted  building,  and  being  re- 
tarded in  its  efforts  to  destroy  the  wood  on  which  the  fire- 
proof i)aint  was  applied,  it  became  necessary  to  replenish 
with  more  fuel  several  limes,  thus  taking  a  much  longer 
periofi  of  lime  to  complete  the  test  tiian  it  wo\ild  otherwise 
have  done.  Seventy-one  minutes  after  the  fire  was  started 
it  caused  the  destnu  lion  of  the  building  !»ainted  with  standard 
paint  so  that  it  fell  over  against  the  fire  proof  painted  building. 
which  remained  stantling.  with  l)»it  one  side  and  one  emi 
severely  eharred.  where  the  fire  had  come  in  direct  contact 
wltli  the  woodwork.  A  close  examinatioti.  however,  showed 
<on«Iiisively  that  the  fire  had  not  spread  in  any  manner  what 
soever  where  it  had  not  ••ome  in  dire<t  application  with  the 
woodwork  of  I  lie  firenroof  painted  buibling.  bearing  out  th* 
claims  made  l>y  the  company. 

There  were  present  World's  Fair  and  underwriter  officials 
who  conceded  in  the  stand  taken  !)y  the  company  as  to  their 
claims.  The  test  was  made  with  the  i)ermission  of  the  cit\ 
officials;  the  buildings  standing  forty-four  days  after  appli- 
cation of  the  paint,  being  a  much  shorter  time  than  that  re 
i|iiired  to  be  thoroughly  efteitive  in  retarding  successfull. 
the  spread  of  fire  on  woodwork.       '-'.'■'■?/■  :r,   :,-    .      '."■..■•!  v 


A  NEV  STEAM  TURBINE   POWER  PLANT. 


.\i  \\     R.Mi  i;<>.\ii    Stini's    \i    .Am  an    Cai.IKMKS.- :.;•.'•'. 


..'The  third  annual  convention  of  the  National  Tool  IJuilder's 
.  .Assixiation  was  held  at  the  Hoffniaii  House,  in  .New  York,  on 
.November  ;»th  an<i  loth,  with  a  full  attendance.  Of  tlie  several 
papers  read  was  one  by  .Mr.  Lodge,  of  the  Lodge  &  Ship- 
ley .Machine  Tool  Co.,  (.'incinnaii.  O..  on  "The  l-'uture  of  the  .Ma 
chine  Tool  Imlustry  in  the  Fnited  States."  .Mr.  W.  1'.  Davis 
(tf  the  \V.  P.  Davis  .Machine  Company,  Rochester.  .\.  V..  read  a 
paper  on  "How  Can  We  Improve  Tia<le".'"  .Mr  Lodge  spoke  in  his 
paper  of  the  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  |)ossibie  limit  to  be 
attaine(]  in  high-si)eed  tool  service  through  the  a|)plication  of 
electric  drive.s.  lie  believes  that  two  distinct  classes  of  ma 
chines  will  in  the  future  be  calleti  for,  both  with  individual 
niotoi-  drivts.  one  being  for  the  ina<  liining  of  cast  iron  and 
the  other  for  steel  stock.  At  the  second  day's  session  .Mr. 
.Josepii  Flather.  President  of  the  Association,  read  a  paper  upon 
the  subject.  'What  Shall  We  Do  On  a  Declining  .Market'.'"  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  im>  necessity  of  building 
machinery  at  a  loss,  and  that  manufacttirers  of  spe(  ial  grades  of 
fools  shotild  new  take  the  opportunity  to  improve  their  works 
and  their  prodtut.  An  important  feature  of  the  convention  was 
the  unanimous  agreenient  to  maintain  the  prestnt  existing 
prices;  the  rt  cent  decline  in  the  i)rice  of  pig  iron  was  shown 
to  b«»  insignifiont  in  its  effect  upon  the  finished  jjrodtu  t.  For 
next  year  ihe  following  officers  were  elected:  I'resident.  Wil- 
liam Lodge.  Cincinnati.  O.:  first  vice-president.  W,  P  Davis. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  srconii  vice-president.  F.  E.  Ref^d  of  the  F.  E. 
Reed  Company,  Worcester.  Mass.;  treastirer.  Enoch  Earle  of  P. 
Itlaisdeil  &  Co.,  V.'orcesfer.  .Mass.:  sei  reiary.  P.  !<:.  .Montanus  of 
Springfield  Machine  Tool  Company,  Sprin.ufield,  O.  The  next 
conveniioa  will  behelU^t  CJnrinnati  at  a  date  to  be  announced. 


•aiKXICA^t'  CK.NTKAI.   ItAll  WAV,       V 


.An  exten.->iv"  and  inii>ortani  application  oi"  the  electrical  sys- 
tem of  power  distribution  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  feat- 
ures of  the  new  sho|»s  of  the  .Mexican  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany. Ltd..  which  are  just  being  completed  at  .Aguas  Calientes. 
Slate  ol  .Aguas.  .Mexico.  It  is  i)robable  that  no  installation 
can  be  found  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  which  involves  more 
modern  aiiplii-ations  of  electrical  and  mechani<al  en.gineering. 
and  the  details  of  this  installation  will  be  of  interest,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  location  of  the  jdant.  as  well  as  the  local 
governing  tonditions  at  that  point  in  what  is  ordinarily  con- 
sidered as  an  uut  ivili/ed  country. 

The  plant  is  the  consolidation  of.  and  is  intended  to  re- 
place, a  number  of  smaller  shops  which  were  scattered  along 
the  lines  of  the  system,  the  idea  being  to  secure  far  better  fa- 
ciliti-s  and  Ki'eat.u"  cuj>£i«  ity  ami  economy  by  oncentrating 
the  various  shops  in  one.  and  at  tlie  same  time  to  make  a  most 
complete  and  modern  plant  <apable  of  handling  all  characters 
of  railway  repair  and  construction  work,  particularly  in  \iew 
of  tlie  remoteness  of  the  large  manufacturing  and  su|)ply  cen- 
ters. .A  large  installation  was  decided  upon,  imluding  L'o  new 
buildings  and  new  ecpiipnient  throughout,  i-overing  a  tra<t  of 
muMiid  iliiee-(|nariers  of  a  mite  long,  and  embracing  12u  acres: 


NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL   BUILDER'S  CONVENTION.  ^-^E 


.\  I  l.l:H)|;     \  II  w 


<>!      I'OWKU     IMH   SI.,     s||u\\IN(,     (   IIAIiAt    I >.l:     i'!      iu.\- 

(  lart;  i;i  )iJUNt>  <  nNsr.Ki  <'iion. 


The  site.  .Agilas  Calientes,  \vas  decided  upon  on  account  of 
bein.u  an  iniportani  divisi(ui  jxiiut  of  the  road:  it  is  located 
.stio  miles  south  of  the  El  I'aso.  Tex.,  lerminal  and  '.s.-i  miles 
north  of  the  City  of  .Mexico.  The  new  shop  plant  also  include* 
a  large  and  lonijtlete  tie  treating  plant,  on  the  plan  of  th.f 
most  modern  linibei-  preserving  prim  i|tlt>s.  tor  chemical  treat- 
ineiii.  10  withstand  the  severe  climatic  conditions  iu  the  far 
Soutli.  of  all  ties  to  be  used  iipiui  the  system.     :..    .•'.';-.'''''.;•■.■.•':'.; 

in  tile  ilesign  of  this  plant,  special  consideration  was  given 
to  the  adaptability,  simplicity  and  economy  of  the  various 
parts.  The  location  of  the  plant  being  remote  fiom  the  shops 
and  manufaciureis  of  the  various  apparatus,  the  feature  of 
necessary  repairs  was  wortliy  a(  iin|)ortant  consideration,  and 
every  ))art  of  the  <omi)lete  plain  was  i lioroiigtily  considered 
and  (arefuliy  i)laiined. 

The  use  (d'  individual  power  plants  located  in  the  various 
buildings  was  not  considered,  as  from  the  standpoint  of  even 
the  loal  consumption  alone,  the  increased  ei onomy  of  one 
central  station  over  a  number  of  smaller  plants  prohibited 
tne  flivision  of  the  jmwer  plant.  The  electrical  system  of 
power  transmission  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  used,  and 
it  was  merely  a  matter  of  determining  the  ])est  system  suit 
able  for  the  purpose. 

Tile  main  yard  being  apitroximately  three-quarters  of  ft 
mile  in  length,  with  a  smaller  yard  beyoncl.  the  transmission 
of  power  was  a  cpiesticui  of  considerable  importain  ••.  The  use 
of  a  multiphase  alternating  current  system  naturally  su.ggested 


.-•t. 
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iist'ir.  but  for  various*  r»  asons.  it  seeineil  inatlvisable  (o  in^;!all 
siu'li  a  sysfpiii:  ininiarily  because  ol'  ihc  fart  iliat  it  was  de- 
siialilo  Id  optM/ali-  cf-itain  apiiHiatus  with  variable  speed  motors, 
partiiiilarlyii   nunvbcr  01/ large  V^^  ami    lor   this  seryi<-e 

direct  current   is  far  sujierioi*  to  altermitins;  current. 

The  extended  area  covered  by  the  various  l)uildinjis  made  It 
nnecononiiial  to  i  airy  li'iO  volts,  which  is  commonly  used  for 
|io\v('i-  wDvk  in  iiistallnticns  ctrt'ering  a  smallef. area,  an<l  It 
was  tiiuilly  deieiniined  to  ijperale  on  the  three  wire  system 
usini;  r.ut)  \«(|ts  and  2r.o  volts,  thus  securinj;  the  economy  of  .juu 
volts  in  tra!isni!ssi()n  with  th<'  ailvantases  of  2r,u  volts  for 
iinhiini;  Jnid  (iiiicr  iiurposes,  the  two  voltages  affording  a  sim- 
ple ami  elTe«tive  nteansotivvaryin^  the  speed  of  ••ertain  motors 
for   use  on    wheel    lathes   ami   otlief   nia  liine   tools 

The  hiyli  price  of  fuel  at  this  jioiiit  maiie  it  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  the  jiowor  generaling  e^iuiimient  should  be  of  the 
i>ighcsi  ec(uio;uy.  and  it  wasajsio  accessary  that  it  should  be 
installed  c(>!itornialiv!-  with  the  most  modem  pra<ti.e,  as  the 
( onsiili  ration  (I  i  iu-  hai 'iiness  of  the  various  parts  of  the  apjia.- 
ratus  and  us  ability  t<)i!iV''coiitintia|  service  withpttt  (he  ne<e.s- 
sity  <»l  repairs  was  c»f  ( ((ual.  if  not  greater,  imporipnee  in  the 
powei  plant  than  in  the  balance  of  the  installation.  Steam 
turi»ine  geiierait;rs  w*'re  ('«msidei;eij   i«.|ie  4»eyi.  siiited  to  meet. 


The  <oiidensfr  IS  of  the  j*iirfa<^'e  type-  it  is  entJipped  with 
an  auiomatit  hot  weil  pump,  as  well  as  a  siparaie  loiat ive 
dry  vaiiium  pump,  aitd  a  cooling  tower  is  its<>d  !'oiy<^l  ^^^ 
« irculaiing  water.  When  operai  iiig  at  full  load,  a  va. Hum 
within  :',  in.  of  the  banuncier  is  .M'cure«l  with  a  eorpespouding 
higher  va<-uum  at  higher  loads.  .     % 

Two  steam  driven  air  <  om pressors  vomplftje  the  ^'quipiuem 
of  the  plant   for  furnisJiit.g  eoaipri^fd  atr  ftiJ"  operating  the 
pneumatic  t<Kvls  an<l  tor  tiie  various  other  uses.     The  generat- 
ing  room    is  <  overed   by   a   lo-'t oil'  traveling  hand   cratM*.     All- 
^team,  water  and  air  iiipes  an<l  elfctriral  t-onductors  are  plai'ed  . 
l|i  sjieeialty   « oiidii«rte<l   duds   Iff;  th^  fljciorA  *-pv(ei*d>w^ 
Iron  ptates.     The  con<ienser  fiit   is^^liHdge<i  with,  the  ii«»»-es«5a.r.v 
passage,  whiih  is  flush -with  the  floor.  ^ 

The   dynamos  are  of  liie   weH    knowii  Die  l^val   dOHble-ar 
ntattire  typ**.  yUfff"!  <onne»t*'d  to  thr -reduction  pears  of  their 
»iirbine.<?     Tbe.v  are  wottn:!  for  t%o  vbltaifii^.  25P  and  ?»«m»  \-x>ItR. 
the  distribution   system   used    being  llm  S-wire   syst*»in.      Th^ 
^  wilt  aboard   ir-  biili   m    oi    bbic^  Vei  ;no:H   imrtde  and  co'itains 
a .  fnJI   eqiiiiimetit    of    Westoti   instrHmentg  aijd   all    necessary. 
Hwit^-hfs  and    cin-uit    breakers:  as  w*»1V  j»k  .^ :  reoortiin^  watt- 
meter which  measures  tlu'  total  power  genera  if  ed  In  the  station 
:    The    various    slu»p    luiilding*;.   and  ,.?^i-»>rt!s5L    are    ihoroughljr 
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these   recpiirem^'nts   becatise   of  liierr  »iinplicity    and   freedom 
.from  liability  to  l.ic;ik  Vlmvn.  combined  with  their  high  econ- 
Omy  of  oi)erat ion.  and  a  thorough  invesitigation  of  the  suliject 
led  to  the  adopti(Ui<if  the,  l>e  l.aval  combined  steam  turhine 
generator,  biiili    by  the  Me  l.aval  Steam  Turbine  Couipany. 
:;    li  was  decided  to  use  wiateV  tuV»e  lioilerSvilesigned  to  deliver 
L'oo    lbs.    steam    pressure   with    loir   to    lilt  degrees    superheal. 
as    the    high    iiressure    and    the    use    of   the    superheat,    will 
serve   to   increase  the  ctonomy   of   the   plant.     Three   Habcock 
4;   Wilcox  water    tulx>  boilers  at  e  iustalleij  in -the  boiler  houses 
two  in  a  baii«ry  and  oiR"  In  a  half  battery,  each  boiler  being 
iai<'d  at    :::>o  ji.p..  and  capabb-  ut"  <ielivering  •_'oi>  lbs.  pressure 
with  120    su]teilieiii,     .\lechani(  al  draft  is  used,  being  furnished 
by   two   Stiirievatit  fans,  ahil  a  liHV  stack  jj5  used,  as  shown 
in  the  external  view  of  f lie  power  hoHS<',  ;■••<.;;  '  '^J.-   ',-;  :.--v  v;  ■  /: , 
In  the  generaiiiig  room,  three  :UtO-h.p.   TVe  Laval  steam  tur- 
bines   are    installed,    i-ach    direct-coniK  <ted    to    2'hi  Uw.    double 
dynamos.     The   mrbines  are  designed    to   operate   condensing 
;  Avitii  I's  in    vaciiiitii  umier  the  almve mentioned  steam  pressure. 
A    genera!    view    of   the   arrangement    of   the    turbines    in   the 
' 'gen(Matiii;^  room  is  sliov  it  in  an  aKoiiipauyin.g  engiaving.    The 
most   noiic«able  feaiuie  of  the  plant    Is  the  ex<rem«f  compact- 
■;  ue^s  of  arrangeiiieiit,  ijf  .'e«pi  itimeiit. '  t he'  entire  t  u rbo  generator 
■ftiuipf'ieni  (»f  Jibo-h.p.  capa«i(y,  oc<-iipying  ho  more  >?pace  than 
-'ft  single  Thio  ]].p   iiorizontal  Corliss  engine  w'ouliJ,  .-^;     ..    -    ^  , 


equipped  with  elevators  and  w'iih  staiioiiary  and  portable 
platform  scales  and  cranes.  ltithe,*re<"titig[  shop,  two  *0-ton 
.'.-motor  cranes  travel  ihe  main  span,  whtje  the  two  bays  at 
each  side  artv  equipiieil  with  single  motor  cranes  of  5-<ons 
lapacity.  In  order  to  minimize  the  stock  of  wearing  and  re- 
pair pans  for  motors,  the  least  possible  itumVer  In  horsepower 
sizes  was  selected.  For  this  reason,  antl  oh  a^'-ouftt  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  tna<hine  tools  were  to  be  installed, 
the  grouj)  system  of  driv.'  was  generally  adopted,  although 
ia,  number  of  new  machine  tools  have  l»eeli>  installed  with  the 
most  approved  niethotl  of  Individual  motor*  driving. .  ;.     >  . 

The  power  is  transniitled  iliioughout  the  yards  on  «iv<'rhead 
lines  carried  on  iron  poles  in  a  substantial  and  thorough  man- 
ner, all  poles  Iwing  set  in  concrete  and.  uniformly  painted.  All 
mains  ar<»earrled  to  the  c-<MiiieK  (it  rHstrllJulton  located  inside. 
the  liuibiillgs,  where  cimiplele  e<piipnients  of  switches  ami 
fuses  are  |-,iovided.  and  the  lines  i«ading  from  th<'  centres  to 
the  individual  motors  are  carried  in  steel  «onduit,  in  most 
instances  tinder  the  floor.  The  motors  are  all  protected  hy  cir- 
cuit  ItreaUers  for  the  larger  sizes  a«d1»ys«itable  fuses  for  the 
smaller  units. 

The  entire  equipnieni  was  installed  by  the  fiWier  Kngin- 
eering  Company.  IMiliadelphia,.Tja,,  sales  agents  for  the  !>«> 
l.aval  steam  turbines,  to  whom  we  are  tuuch'  jndeltti  d  for  thi; 
interesting  information  -  ;    ......   .;;yi-..'/  ;.  ;. 
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BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Fowler's  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket  Book.  1904.  Edited  by 
William  11.  Fowler.  Published  by  The  Scientific  Publishing 
Company.  Manchester.  Enjiland.  I'rice  in  leatherette  1  shilling 
U  pence,  in  leather  *J  .shilling.s  1)  pence. 

Thi.s  pocket  book  of  tables  and  data  is  becoming  more  valuable 
every  year.  Not  the  least  important  feature  is  the  fact  that  by 
annual  revision  it  may  be  kept  up  to  date  and  even  with  the  ever- 
changinj;  re(|uireiueuts  for  engineering  information.  In  view  of  the 
low  price  of  tlie  book  the  reviewer  is  disarmed  as  to  most  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  work.  It  is  certainly  well  worth  the  price,  and 
much  more.  The  complete  revision  of  the  treatment  of  gas  engines 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Dunlop  is  one  of  the  special 
features  of  this  edition. 


apparatus,  should  study  it.     The  price  mentioned,  $2,  includes  the 
charts,  the  price  of  the  charts  alone  being  $1. 


Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Mas- 
ter Car  lUiililers'  .\ssociation,  held  at  Saratoga  in  1903.  Chi- 
cago (The  I{(M)kery)  :    .T.  W.  Taylor,  Secretary. 

This  year  the  records  of  this  a.<^ociation  require  a  volume  of  620 

pages,  the  largest  in  its  history.     Resides  the  rules,  lists  of  officers 

and  members,  the  volume  contains  the  papers  and  reports  of  the 

convention  of  last  summer,  the  discussions  thereon,  the  complete 

record  of  standards  and  recommended  practice,  and  an  index.     The 

result  of  the  letter  ballot  on  the  changes  in  the  interchange  rules  is 

also  included.     The  ability  of  the  secretary  of  the  association  is 

indicated  in  the  appearance  of  this  volume  only  four  months  after 

the  close  of  the  convention. 


Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads  for  1903. — The  advance  sheets 
of  the  introduction  to  the  thirty-sixth  annual  issue  of  this  inval- 
uable publication  are  before  us.  They  contain  the  usual  statistical 
summaries  of  the  finacial  affairs  and  operations  of  the  railroads 
and  give  comparisons  of  statistics  reaching  in  some  of  the  tables  as 
early  as  1830.  The  figures  of  track  mileage  and  rolling  equipment 
are  compared  for  each  year  from  1880,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
tables  present  the  figures  for  the  last  three  years.  The  total  length 
of  railroads  completed  on  December  31,  1902,  was  203,131.61  miles, 
the  net  increase  of  mileage  reported  in  the  fiscal  year  1902  being 
3,240.95  miles.  Sixteen  pages  of  tables  are  presented  in  this  sum- 
mary. This  year  the  volume  will  contain  180  additional  pages,  and 
while  the  book  is  somewhat  delayed  because  of  being  set  by  machine, 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  fact  to  include  the  latest  informa- 
tion secured. 


Commutator  Construction.     By  Wm.  Baxter,  Jr.     23  pages,  6x9 
Ins.,   in   pamphlet   form.     The  third  of  a  series  of  practical 
papers,  each  complete  in  itself.   Published  by  the  Derry-Collard 
Company,  256  Rroadway,  New  York.     Price,  25  cents. 
The  importance  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  commutators  for  electric  dynamos  and  motors  is  best 
appreciated  by  thase  who  have  this  class  of  apparatus  to  care  for; 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  can  properly  care  for  commutators  with- 
out understanding  their  construction.     This  work  will  meet  a  long 
felt  want  in  placing  upon  the  market  a  comprehensive  and  easily 
understood  discussion  of  thi.s  subject,  to   assist   those   having   charge 
of  dynamos  and  motors.    The  treatment  is  plain  and  complete,  and  the 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  clear.    An  important  part  is  the  chapter 
at  the  end  de\  otod  to  repaii'ing  commutators,  in  which  detailed  instruc- 
tions and  good  advice  is  given. 


Up-to-Date  Air  Brake  Catechism.  By  Robert  H.  Blackall,  Air 
Brake  Instructor  and  Inspector  with  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Companv.  Eighteenth  Edition.  Published  by  Norman  W. 
Henley  &  Co.,  132  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  1903.      Price,  $2. 

The  fact  that  this  book  has  reached  eighteen  editions  since  its 
first  appearance,  in  1898,  speaks  for  its  reception  and  indicates 
that  it  fills  a  need.  It  has  been  completely  revised  and  enlarged. 
The  present  edition  is  accompanied  by  two  large  colored  charts  of 
the  Westinghouse  passenger  and  locomotive  equipments.  These 
indicate  by  the  colored  portions  the  various  functions  of  the  appar- 
atus, and  are  well  executed.  With  this  book  available,  no  one  who 
desires  to  understand  the  air  brake  need  make  excuses  for  not 
doing  so.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  gives  evidence  at  every 
page  of  the  manner  of  its  development,  which  is  exactly  the  way 
one  who  knows  would  thoroughly  explain  the  air  brake  to  those 
who  are  using  it  and  those  who  are  learning  to  do  so.  The  ex- 
planations are  carried  even  to  the  operation  of  trains,  and  include 
inspections  and  tests?.  The  book  justifies  the  title,  and  is  a  very 
valuable  work  by  one  who  understands  his  subject  so  well  as  to  be 
able  to  foresee  and  provide  for  the  difficulties  which  are  before  the 
student.  It  may  be  said  without  the  slightest  hesitation  that  one 
who  has  mastered  this  book  is  thoroughly  "up"  on  air  brakes,  and 
that  every  railroad  officer,  as  well  as  those  who  actually  use  the 


Coal.  Cinders  and  Freight.     Book  No.  ."iO.     Issued  by  the  "Link 
Belt"  Companies.     Devoted  to  Mwleru  Methixls  api)lied  to  the 
Coaling  of  Ix)comotives.   Disposing  of  Cinders,  and   Handling 
of  Freight   in   Depots,   Warehouses,   etc-.      tM»  pages.   9   x   12 ; 
cloth,  profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated.     PublLshed  by  the 
Link-Belt  Engineering  Company,  I'hiladelphia,  Pa. 
TIiLs  is  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  treatise  of  the  subjec-ts 
of   mechanical   handling  of  coal,   a.shes   and   freight,   by   the   most 
modern  methods,  undoubtedly  eclii>sing  all  efforts  previously  made 
in  this  line.     The  illustrations  are  most  excellent  and  clear,  and 
nearly   half   of   them   are   full-page   photogravures   in   color.      Tlie 
large   number   of   coal    and   ash   handling   plants   that    these   com- 
panies have  installed  upon  our  leading  railroads  are  carefully  illus- 
trated and  discussed  in  a  most  interesting  manner.     It  is  a  revela- 
tion to  observe  the  methods  emi)loyed  for  large  plants  for  stocking 
and  reloading  coal,  as  well  as  also  in  power  plant  installations  for 
handling  coal  and  ashe.s.     Many  different  systems  are  illustrated 
and  described  for  handling  all  classes  of  package  and  bulk  freight 
for  depots,   warehouses,   etc.     This   is   one  of  the  most   valuable 
works  of  the  kind  that  has  been  issued  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  mechanical  handling  of 
coal,  cinders,  freight,  etc. 


Graphite  Lubricants  Ls  the  title  of  a  20-page  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
which  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  graphite  as  a  lubricant. 
The  chapter  entitled  "How  Graphite  Lubricates"  is  well  worth 
reading. 


The  American  Blower  Company,  of  Detroit,  have  issued  five 
attractive  pamphlets,  illustrating  and  describing  their  apparatus. 
Tliey  arc  Mechanical  Draft  Catalog,  No.  118,  Second  Edition ; 
Heating  and  Ventilating  of  Manufacturing  Establishments,  No. 
145,  Second  Edition ;  Steel  Plate  Fan  Catalog,  No.  155  and  Circu- 
lars, Nos.  39  and  42.  Each  is  complete  in  itself  and  collectively, 
they  present  an  excellent  idea  of  the  state  of  the  art  as  practiced 
by  these  manufacturers.  Readers  who  have  to  do  with  any  of 
these  subjects  will  do  well  to  secure  the  pamphlets. 


The  American  Tool  Works  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
have  recently  issued  a  neat  little  reminder,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
illustrated  pamphlet,  to  call  attention  to  the  large  assortment  of 
machine  tools  which  they  are  building.  New  designs  have  recently 
been  completed  for  all  the  lines  of  tools  manufactured  to  bring  them 
up-to-date  and  make  them  capable  of  handling  the  heaviest  work 
that  will  be  imposed  by  the  new  heavy  duty  tool  steels.  This  little 
pamphlet  is  well  worth  examination,  presenting,  as  it  does,  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  excellent  lines  of  machine  tools  that  are 
built.    It  will  be  gladly  sent  to  anyone  upon  request. 


Radial  Efficiency  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  new  booklet  that 
Prentice  Bros.  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  have  recently  gotten 
out,  descriptive  of  the  new  designs  of  their  radial  drilling  machines. 
The  Prentice  Company  have  recently  entirely  redesigned  their  line 
of  radial  drills,  improving  and  strengthening  to  meet  the  demands 
of  modem  machine  shop  service,  and  they  have  added  the  very  de- 
sirable feature  of  the  positive-geared  driving  mechanism,  so  essen- 
tial in  drilling  work.  The  efficiency  of  the  new  radial  is  discussed 
in  the  booklet  in  an  interesting  and  convincing  manner,  and  the 
capacity  is  a  surprise.  The  Prentice  Company  indicate  also  that 
they  have  met  the  demands  of  the  times  by  arranging  their  radials 
for  easy  application  of  motor  driving — an  important  feature  in 
modern  shop  practice.    Every  shop  man  should  have  this  pamphlet. 


Passenger  Couplers. — A  pamphlet  has  been  received  from  the 
Washburn  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  illustrating  and  describ- 
ing the  passenger  couplers  of  their  manufacture.  These  makers 
have  a  long  record  behind  them  and  have  not  rushed  into  the  mar- 
ket with  untried  devices.  These  couplers  are  the  result  of  long 
study  of  the  requirements  of  passenger  service.  Everyone  knows 
the  annoyance  of  delays  due  to  failures  of  passenger  couplers  to 
couple,  for  example  when  a  flyer  is  laid  out  in  order  to  couple  to  a 
dining  car  on  a  curved  siding.  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  flexible 
head  coupler  has  been  developed.  It  also  meets  the  problem  of  a  sat- 
isfactory coupler  between  tenders  and  passenger  equipment  cars  with 
long  overhang.  This  company  makes  spring  buffers  and  spring 
coupler  carriers  in  a  series  of  devices,  making  with  the  Washburn 
coupler,  a  complete  coupler  equipment  for  passenger  and  freight 
cars.     The  pamphlet  is  an  excellent  example  of  catalog  literature. 
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A    NEW    HORIZONTAL    BORING,    DRILLING    AND 
MILUNG    MACHINE. 


FosDiCK  Machine  Tool  Comi'any. 


A  new  departure  in  the  line  of  drilling  machinery  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  the  Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  in  placing  upon  the  market  a  new  drilling 
machine  of  the  horizontal  type,  which  is  coming  into  such 
general  use  for  large  numbers  of  complicated  machining 
operations.  The  new  Fosdick  horizontal  drill  embodies  many 
new  features  of  importance  which  will  render  it  universally 
adaptable  for  operations  of  boring,  drilling,  tapping,  ream- 
ing, facing,  milling,  etc.,  on  both  light  and  heavy  work,  in 
the  most  economical  manner  possible,  all  of  the  above  men- 


All  the  feeds,  for  horizontal  traverse  of  column,  and  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  feeds  of  spindle  head,  are  taken  from  the 
spindle;  they  are  positive-geared  and  reversible,  eight  in  num- 
ber by  hand  or  power,  and  are  arranged  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression from  .007  to  V^  in.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle.  The 
spindle  speeds  are  ten  in  number,  arranged  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression from  4  to  260  rev.  per  min.  The  gear  ratio  from  the 
cone-driving  shaft  to  spindle  is  2  2-3  to  1.  and  the  ratio  of 
back  gears  is  13.6  to  1.  - 

-•.....,"  ;\;  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Dfameter  of  spindle  bar —  •.•••» *   •°''- 


Diameter  of  spindle  nose   ..,..•..«>»".,...-»»...>:*..«....  .6   ins. 

Traverse  of  spindle    .....■...,.....:.,......  .22   ins. 

Vertical  adjustment  of  head  on  column *..."• .  .  36  ins. 

Horizontal  adjustment  of  column  on  bed ..:,>>.... .  . 32  ins. 

Maximum  distance  table  to  center  of  spindle   .  . .  .  ».».;-..i..,'*.  .»^  .  .44  ins. 
Minimum  distance  table  to  center  of  spindle   . . .,  ^.  ,>*v.-ii -". . -7^4   Ins. 

Size  of  table ...,  ^  .•,.';.,  Vv .;»..  31  x  72  Ins. 

Tight  and  loose  pulley  on  countershaft  . i  ,*.•*»■•:'■•.:.'•••••  •  •  16  x  4  ins. 

Speed  of  countershaft  ........  ^..-.. .  ...i-.  .».«..••  228  rev.  per  min. 

Width  of  belt  on  cone  . .., .... .»  .  •>  .  .--^.i  .,..,.>  iv,. sy^  ins. 

Distance  end  of  pulley  sliaft  to  end  of  bed  ..;.■.... ^-^^.V..  . .  .9  ft.  9  ins. 

Distance  end  of  spindie  to  end  of  table  . . .  ..\  . .  i.  .•i-.r  •".• -12  ft.  6  Ins. 

Total  height  of  machine   ..  .^  ........ ...i.i-*V-r.- •.••■>'•.•■••••••  •••^^ 

Net  weight  of  machine  .......,-.,. .•"►•.•■•.4..  »:-•«. >.•»'••'*>.■.•■••  •12,000  lbs. 


A  NEW  CENTER  GRINDER  OF  INTERESTING  DESIGN. 
MiELtEii  Machknb  Tool  Co. 


Many  tools  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  grinding 
and  trueing  up  centers  for  lathes,  and  various  degrees  of  in- 
genuity have  been  displayed  in  their  designs. 
The  difficulty  has  been  in  the  method  of  driv- 
ing  the    grinding    wheel    in    most    cases,    with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  more  expensive 
motor-driven  types.     But  no  device  of  this  type 
of  a   mechanical    nature   has   been    brought    to 
our  attention,  which  involves  a  more  ingenious,  yet  practical, 
method  of  obtaining  the  drive  for  the  emery  wheel  than  the 
new  grinder  illustrated  herewith,  which  has  just  been  placed 
upon  the  market  by  the  Mueller  Machine  Tool  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 
The  usual  difficulties  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  three- 
jav/ed  universal  chuck  pulley  for  obtaining  the  drive  from  the 
Jathe  spindle.    li  is  merely  elamped  over  the  nose  of  the  lathe 


THE  NEW  FOSDICK  HOBIZONTAI,  DRILLIXG   MACHINE. 

tioned  operations  being  possible  in  one  setting  of  a  piece  of 
work  fastened  to  the  table,  insuring  the  most  accurate  and 
profitable  results.  The  half  tone  engraving  presented  here- 
with was  made  from  a  photograph  of  the  machine  and  shows 
its  well  proportioned  design. 

The  drive  for  the  machine  is  made  through  a  splined 
shaft,  traversing  the  driving  cone  on  the  rear  of  bed,  and 
leading  to  the  gearing  at  the  base  of  the  column.  The  col- 
umn which  carries  the  spindle  head,  has  a  horizontal  move- 
ment on  the  bed  by  hand  or  power  in  both  directions,  and 
is  supplemented  by  a  quick  forward  and  return  motion  by 
power,  operated  by  the  hand-wheel  conveniently  located  on 
the  front  of  bed. 

The  spindle  head  has  a  vertical  movement  on  the  column 
by  hand  or  power  in  both  directions,  being  well  counter- 
balanced and  provided  with  a  safety  chain,  and  for  quick 
adjustment  is  operated  through  a  rack  and  pinion  with  ease 
by  the  pilot  wheel  on  the  front  of  the  spindle  head.  The 
spindle  runs  in  adjustable  bronze  bearings  and  has  a  thread 
cut  on  its  projecting  end  to  receive  chucks,  large  milling 
cutter.s,  facing  heads,  etc.,  for  very  heavy  work.  It  can  be 
made  to  revolve  in  either  right  or  left  hand  directions  by  means 
of  a  reverse  lever;  this  is  very  convenient  for  facing,  tap- 
ping, milling  and  other  operations. 

The  spindle  bar,  which  passes  through  the  hollow  spindle, 
is  4  ins.  in  diameter,  has  22  ins.  traverse  and  is  fitted  with  a 
No.  5  Morse  taper  to  receive  drills,  taps,  reamers,  boring  bars, 
milling  cutters,  etc.  It  has  power  and  hand  feed  in  both  direc- 
tions, may  be  operated  from  the  pilot  wheel  for  quick  adjust- 
ment, and  can  be  securely  clamped  for  face  milling  purposes. 
For  very  heavy  work  the  cutter,  or  boring  bar,  is  secured  by  a 
cotter  fitted  to  the  spindle  bar. 


NEW   DESIGN    OF  CENTBai  GRINDER. — MUELLER    MACHINE   TOOL   CO. 

spindle,  the  construction  being  such  that  the  threads  on  the 
rose  will  not  be  marred  thereby,  and  revolves  with  the  spindle 
for  driving  the  grinding  mechanism. 

The  grinding  wheel  spindle  is  carried  in  a  bracket  which  is 
arranged  to  bolt  on  the  lathe  tool  block  as  shown  in  the  view  of 
the  device.  The  bracket  has  a  vertical  adjustment  to  permit 
bringing  the  grinding  spindle  to  the  level  of  the  lathe  center, 
and  provision  is  made  for  accurately  grinding  centers  to  a  60- 
degree  angle  by  a  cross  slide  adjustment  at  the  base  of  the 
bracket,  operating  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  to  the  lathe  spindle. 
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BOOK5  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

IVM't'm  M.(;|i;it)u;tl  Kn^itK'tr's  Tik  kt't  I'wtok.  ll>f>4.  Kditod  by 
v<-  .  .AVinirtiu  H>  l''(»\\1t-r,  I'lilili^linl  liy  Tlic  Scicntilir  riiblisliinK 
.■•_•'"   .*'<»mj»yiiA  .'.\l;ui<tH'^t<;t-  i;ii;:l:»i»<l.     I'ricf  in  Katherftte  1  shilling 

•  l-;Tljis  iKK-kt't. '"•'•'k  «'f  'ii''l«'-'^  ill"'  »l«iiA  i*<  lt«'<"oniinR  more  valuablo 
"ovjcry  :y<(MiT>  NVjt  tUc  li'aKt  itniM>rtaut  foarurt'  is  the  fact  that  by 
atituial  r<\i>iiin  it  nuiy  iVo  k^pt  uij  to  djilc  aixl  cvoii  witb  tlie  evcr- 
<  iKiiiuin;::  r<»|iiiri.'.iiiriil.<  fni"  erisiin'criiiy:  iiiloj mai  ion.     In  view  of  tlie 

rl'W  priiv  of  :.:|1i»i  iirHi»k  tlu' .H'Vli'VVpr  is  Wisarnit-d  as  to  most  of  the 
criticisms  i.f  tin*  work.  R  is  <»'1'lainly  well  wmih  tli«'  prito,  and 
inin  It  iiiort".     'VIh."  (.niUpU'tv  I'fvi.sioii  of  the  tifalmtnl  of  jjas  onyimw 

:.un%r  tJjeVttiircitiprt  ,of  jlri  Jitnies  l>uiiloi»  is  one  of  the  special 
feaf'.mw  of-  tins  •t'dttioB-.*  ■  ;  •  '     ;  ..    ■ 


r-¥- 


?*rjiHrediii'^Ki>(  thy -Thirl  y-sevehih  Aiiiuial  « 'ointntion  of  the  Mas- 
•,  r  ,i  ler  <;'ai"  r.uiMc'is'  Asso<i:iTi">ii.  Ii<ld  :il  S:iralo;:a  in  VMKi.  I'lii- 
,;•-.     f^iir,,  t  Tin-  lJ«>i<k>'r\  I  :'  .1.   \N'.  Tax  l<ir,  Si'<rclai\v. 

•  V;  This  yKjf  jl^if-  T<H'or«l<;ofrhiJ>  as-smiatlon  rc«iuir»>  a  vt»hnne  of  020 
I'au'o".  ilif  lai"2f»*t\5u  ifs  history.  P.csidi-s  tlie  nili^s.  lists  of  officers 
and  m*  to'«r>i.  ih»»  v|>li,iin«  mntaiJls   th«'  puiters  and  reports  of  the 

;nMiv»nitioH  of  hist  .Hirn>mePv  the  dis<,'iission>^  tliereon.  the  comi)lete 
rtM-ord  i»f  stattdarils  and  r<'<<>miin'iidi'd  practit  e.  .md  an  index.  The 
rosuU  of  th«i  h'tter  ballot  on  the  clianm-s  in  the  interclianue  rules  is 
also  hu-Tiidedr  Tlie  alulfly  of  the  secretary  of  the  association  is 
indicated  in  lice  ajipearance  of  this  volurae  only  four  months  after 
the  vlose  of  the  foOvt^ntion-    .  ^ 


ii.  PQOK'.s  MAjcb^l.  O*  IkAlluOAHS  Kori  l!K):j. — The  advance  sheets 
of  the  introdnction  to  th«'  thirty-sixth  annual  issue  of  this  inval- 
uiible  puhlioation  are  Ijofore  us.  They  contain  tlie  usual  statistical 
summaries  of  tlie  linftVijil  affairK  and  operation.s  of  the  railroads 
nod \giye  .comparisons of  .statistics  reacliinp  in  some  of  the  tables  as 
early  lis  IKHO.  The  iiy;ures  of  track  mileajje  and  rolling  equipment 
are  compared  for  ea.ith. year  from  1880,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
fables  present  the  liaiire.s  for  the  last  three  years.  Tlie  total  length 
of  railr<Hids  ccmilj^h'ted  on  I>eceniber  'A\,  IDOli,  was  20;!. 131.(11  miles, 
the  nat  increa!**'  of  mileage  reported  in  the  liscal  year  1!»02  being 
.*5.24*».'.>r»  mill's.  .  Sixteen  pagfes  of  tables  are  presented  In  this  sum- 
niarj*.  Ttii.s*  year  the  \Tvhmie  will  contain  ISO  additional  pages,  and 
wliile  the  book  is  .somewhat  delayed  because  of  being  set  by  machine, 

^advantage  liiis  been-  taken  of  this  fact  to  include  the  latest  informa- 
tiotti»et'uredj  .:;\V.  ■■''■,.•■■.-■••,.'*..■>.:•."  ■  ....■   -■■■-.^ 

Commutator  Const  ruction.  By  \Vm.  Baxter,  Jr.  23  pages,  C  x  9 
in.s..  in  pahiphlet  form.  Thf  third  of  a  series  of  practical 
I>apers,  carh  <<inii>Ietc  in  itsilf.  rublishcd  by  the  Dcrry-Cullard 
Comitany,  25»>  limadway,  N»  \v  York.     I'rice.  2."»  cents. 

The  importance  of  tborounihly  understanding  the  design  and  con- 
;^tructkin  of  commutators  for  electric  dynamos  and  motors  is  best 
appreciated  by  tliase  who  have  this  cla.ss  of  apparatus  to  care  for; 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  can  properly  care  for  commutators  with- 
out understjtbdiniR  their  con-strnction.  This  work  will  meet  a  long 
felt  want  in  phi/'inir  upon  the  market  a  comprehensive  and  ea.sily 
;Unde«>t<Hxl  di^'ijssitai  of  this  siiliject,  to  assist  thus-  ha\  iii^  cliaif^e 
<if  dynaiiios  and  nioti>rs.  Tlie  treatment  is  plain  and  complete,  and  the 
illustrations  «i\' niiinifennjs  and  <*le»\r.  An  iniportaiit  part  is  the  chajiter 
at  the  end  devot.-d  to  rei«airiii>j(  cpnunutators,  iu  which  detailed  instruc- 
tions au«l  ;:tK<(l  adv  ico  is  jiiven,   •.'     ' 


rp-to-t>ate.Vir  Brake  ratechism.  By  Bobert  TT.  Blaokall,  Air 
I'rakc  Insfru*  lor  and  Insfiector  with  Westlnghouse  .\ir  Brake 
(\>nipanv.  Miirhfccnth  IMition.  Pubiislied  by  Xorman  W. 
llcnlcy  »Vc  Co..  1  ;.'.•_'  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  11M«.  Price,  $2. 
The  fatt -that  thk  Iwofc  has  reached  eighteen  editions  since  its 
first  app'-tirinc-e.  in  I**OS.  speaks  for  its  reception  and  indicates 
that  it  Jills  a  need.  It  has  been  coinpletily  revised  and  enlarged. 
The  pre.sent  edition  is  acoomftanied  by  two  large  colored  charts  of 
the  Wes^linirhouse  pas-senger  and  locomotive  equipments.  Tlieso 
indicate  I»y  t|w>  colored  portioiis  the  various  functions  of  the  appar- 
atus, and  are  A^Jt'l'  executed.  With  this  liook  available,  no  one  who 
desires  to  undffstantl  the  air  brake  need  make  ex<uses  for  not 
do:n'/  so.  It  is  jipofiisely  illustrated,  and  gives  evidence  at  every 
page  of  the  manner  of  its  development,  which  is  exactly  the  way 
one  wImJ  knows  woitld  thoroughly  explain  the  air  brake  to  those 
who  are  Using  it  and  those  who  are  learning  to  do  so.  The  ex- 
phinations  are  carrii'd  e^■en  to  thi-  operation  of  trains,  and  include 
iTi.spe<45ons  and  h'-sts;  The  book  justifies  tlie  title,  and  is  a  very 
vahiJible  work  In  < "Tie  who  understands  his  subject  so  well  as  to  be 
able  to  foresee  a iwl  provide  for  the  difficulties  which  are  before  the 
stildeot.  It  ma.v  be  said  without  the  slightest  hesitation  that  one 
viho  h.as  ina^ered  this  book  is  thoroughly  "up"  on  air  brakes,  and 
tj|»at.  ievery   nyilrijad  <>tUc«,«r,  as ,  well  as  .tjiifs**  w1h>  at  tu.illy   use  the 


apparatus,  should  study  it.     The  price  mentioned,  $2,  includes  the. 
charts,  the  price  of  the  charts  alone  being  $1.    'r.:'^-:--vy'.-^^l':r:^:.^:-, 


Coal,   finders  jind   FreiL-ht.      T.ook  No.   :i(l.      Issued  b\' the  "Link 

I5elt"  Companies.  |»e\o|ed  to  Modern  Mel  hods  applii'd  to  the 
rujiling  of  Locoinoii\cs.  Iiisposiim  oi"  Cinders.  ;ind  Handling 
of     l'"reiglil     in     I  lepofs.     \V;irelioii>es.    elc.       '.m;    p.iges.    0    \     12: 

cloili.  lu-otiisely  and  beaut itiiliy  illM>n:iied.  riililished  by  the 
liiiik  r.elt    i;iigin(>erin>;  ('oiniiiiuv.   I'liiladelphi.i.   l';i. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  tr«>alise  ot'  the  subje<-ts 
of  iiiecli.inicil  b.tndliiig  of  coal,  ashes  and  fieiglii.  by  the  most 
iiioderii  iiieiliods.  iindoubtedi.v  ecli|>siii;;-  ;ill  elTorls  previously  made 
in  this  line.  The  illustrations  .ire  most  <>x«ellent  ami  dear,  and 
nearly  half  of  them  are  full-page  photogravures  in  c<dor.  The 
large  niinilter  of  co.il  and  ash  b:in<lling  plants  that  these  ciuii- 
panies  have  iustalle<l  upon  our  heading  niilioads  jire  carefully  illus- 
trated iind  ilisciisseil  in  a  most  interi'siinir  manner.  It  is  a  revel.i- 
tioii  to  observe  th«>  inetlutds  employi-d  for  large  jdaiits  for  stocking 
and  reloading  coal,  as  well  .-is  al.so  in  power  plant  inst.i  Hat  ions  for 
handling  coal  and  ashes.  Many  different  systems  are  illustrated 
and  described  for  lian<lling  all  clas.si>s  of  package  and  bulk  freight 
for  depots,  warehoii.ses.  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  of  the  kind  that  has  been  i.ssued  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  mechanical  handling  of 
coal,  cinders,  freight,  elc. 


':.'*: 


<;i:.\iMiiTK  Lunun  .\XTs  is  the  title  of  a  2t>-page  jiamphlet  issued 
by   the  Joseph    Dixon   Crucible  Company,  of  .lersey   City.   N.   J., 
which   is   devoted   to   an   e.xpl.inat  ion   of   graphite   as   a    lubricant. 
The   chapter  entitled    "llovv    Cra)diite    Lubricates"'    is    well    worth; 
reading. 


Thk  .\mkku  an  Blower  Company,  of  Detroit,  have  Issued  five 
attractive  iiamphlets.  illustrating  and  describing  their  apparatus. 
They  are  Me<hanical  Draft  Catalog.  No.  IIH,  Second  Edition; 
Heating  and  Ventilating  of  Manufacturing  Rstablishments,  No. 
14^,  Second  Kdition  ;  Steel  Plate  Fan  Catalog,  No.  1,"m  and  Circu- 
lars, Nos.  .'10  and  42.  Kacb  is  complete  in  itself  and  collectively, 
they  present  an  excellent  idea  of  the  state  of  the  art  as  practiced 
by  these  manufacturers.  Headers  who  have  to  do  with  any  of- 
lhe.se  subjects   will   do  well   to  st^ure  the  pamphlets.     .  ,  , 


The  Ameuican  Tckjl  Wokks  Company,  CiNciNN.\Tr,  Ohio. 
have  recently  issued  a  neat  little  reminder,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
illu.strated  pamphlet,  to  call  attention  to  the  large  ;ussortment  of 
machine  fools  which  they  are  building.  New  designs  have  recently, 
been  completed  for  all  the  lines  of  fools  manufactured  to  bring  them 
up-to-date  and  make  them  capable  of  handling  the  heaviest  work 
that  will  be  iniposetl  by  the  new  heavy  duly  tool  steels.  This  little 
pamphlet  is  well  worth  examination,  presenting,  as  it  does,  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  excellent  lines  of  machine  tools  that  are' 
built.     It  will  be  gladly  sent  to  anyone  upon  request.  .' 


Radiai.  F^niciKNi  Y  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  new  booklet  that; 
Prenti<e   Bros.    Company,    Worcester,   Mass..   have   recently  gotten 
out,  descriptive  of  flu"  new  designs  of  their  radial  drilling  machines. 
The  Prentice  Company  have  recently  entirely  redesigned  their  line 
of  radial  drills,  improving  and  strengthening  to  meet  the  demands 
of  modem  machine  shop  .service,  and  they  have  added  the  very  de- 
sirable feature  of  the  pa*;itive-geared  driving  mechanism,  so  es.sen-' 
tial  in  drilling  work.     Tlie  efficiency  of  the  new  radial  is  discussed 
in  the  booklet   in   an   interesting  and  convincing  manner,  and  the. 
cai)acity  is  a  surprise.     The  Prentice  Comiiany   indicate  al.so  that 
they  have  met  the  demands  of  the  times  by  arranging  their  radials 
for   easy   ai»plication   of   motor   driving— an    imjtortant    feature    in 
modern  shop  practice.     Kvery  shop  man  should  have  this  pamphlet. 


V*       ,■        V 


Passkn(;kk  Coii'i.Kits.-  a  pamphh-t  has  been  received  from  the- 
Washbuin  Company.  Minn<apolis,  Minn.,  illustrating  and  describ- 
ing the  pa.ssenger  couplers  of  their  manufacture.  The.se  makers, 
have  a  long  record  behind  them  .ind  have  not  nislied  into  the  mar- 
ket with  untried  devices.  These  couplers  are  the  n'sult  of  long 
study  of  the  requirements  of  pa.ssenger  service.  Kveryone  knows 
the  annoyance  of  dela.vs  due  to  failures  of  passenger  couiders  to 
couple,  for  example  when  a  flyer  is  laid  out  in  order  to  couide  to  a 
dining  car  on  a  curved  siding.  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  flexible: 
head  coupler  has  been  developed.  It  .-ilso  meets  the  problem  of  a  sat- 
isfactory ioupler  between  tenders  and  passeng<'r  eiiuipment  cars  with 
long  overhang.  This  company  makes  spring  buffers  and  s|)ring 
(ouider  carriers  in  a  series  of  devices,  making  with  the  W'ashburn 
couph'r.  a  complete  coupler  ciniijiment  for  i>assenger  and  freight 
lars.     The  pamplilet  is  an  excelleul  example  of  catalog  literature. 
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'■        A    NEW    HORIZONTAL    BORING,     DRILLING     AND 

'•■^:J  •/,;.::■-      MILLING     MACHINE.  -\:-..,:^. 


Fo&wcK  JylAcniNK  Tool  Coyiv\kT^'  ,'■■■■;. '^- :';'■'.:  .y- 


A  new  fleparturo  in  the  line  of  drilling  niadriTiprj";  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  the  p-osdick  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  in  plating  upon  the  market  a  now  drilling 
machine  of  the  horizontal  typo,  which  is  cowing  into  snch 
general  use  for  large  numbers  of  complicated  machining 
operations.  The  new  Fosdick  horizontal  drill  Gmboiiies  many 
new  features  of  importance  which  will  render  it  univerisally 
adaptablo  for  operations  of  boring,  <iriiliug,  tapping,  ream-, 
ing,  facing,  milling,  etc.,  on  both  light  and  heavy  work,  in 
the  most  eioncmical  manner  possible,  all  Oif.  the  above  men- 


;;   Air  the  fef^ds.  for  horizontal  traverse  of  column,  and  horR- 
zOntaT  and  vertical  feeds  of  spindle  head,  are  taken  from  the. 
spitidie;  they  are.  positive-geared  and  reA'ersible.  eight  in  num- 
ber by  hand  Or  po\ver,  and  are  arranged  in  geometriial  pro- 

/greBSioti  f roiB  Ml  to  \i  in.  per  revolution  of  tlie  spindle.  Thf / 
Bpindle  spe'^fls  are  ten  ill  numl>er,  arranged  in  geonietrieai  V^Qr^:\ 
gression  from  4  to  -MiO  rev.  per  mln.  Tlie  gear  ratio  from  the  ;^ 
cone-dJJ  ving  >:haf  t  to  spindle  is  ?  2r3.  to  1,  aitd  t-he  Tatio  xtty 
back-gears  is'13.6  toi:  /  f;  ■':^'':y''y';  /{■r:-.\'r_/-:jSy"  ^-'j-hJ''  ■■. 


^  '"■•'i  t 
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TH6h\it<iT  6t  Kpiniit^  b^r  •  •  ■  •  -  •  ■  •  -  •  ■  •  > 
Diaim'tot  of  s^p'Oflte   littiie:   .  -.,-.,,  .  ^..  .-,  . i 
Traverse  of  i-iHndle;  . . ,  ...  -.  .  ..  ..,-.>.:■ 

Vertical  aclju<tmvntot  hoad  oii  .Milmiin  Vvrt^v-" 
U'iri>;ofijal  adju^tihent  t>f  i;«)l«inm  on  txvI-^.-.-.C . 
Maxiciuni  distSine  table  n>  i-ewt<T  of  .-pfndlft.  .  > 
.Miiiiin villi  distam-e  tul»tei<i  •  ''OP  r  "f  ^ptp<M«?   •  •. 
■.Siz«L>  of  tablii'  ....".,..;,..  ....  ;..:;■..  ....•',■..•,..;;.■  i- 

Tislit  iiiicJ  ]oo-H^  puHey.S;r)  tountf r-ihafl  .. ..,.;/.'.; 

■  s;j)oV'd:-oi'  j-ount<?r:=bnft  .-. ... .,•....,,.  ..'.  ■ .  .'.'..-i^ » i;.-  ■ 

r\Vifl>b  .ot  btilt  mi  <Mine  -p :.:. ... . , ,  ...->'. ,  .,.v.v.V 

;  1  (fsTa-ni-p;  •^jul  of  pallf-r'sfi^ift  in  t'VH  of  be4 .  •.-<?••?• 
t>isthji<-'ieviid  <>f  ^piinltrt  t«  rnd  ni  t;it)l»>  ,  .  . y.i.'.--. 

TotiilV  Jn-ijjtit  <*'.  «*'i"h'liff   •.    •  •  •  :  •  ■  A  •  •  •  *.•  '"i;-^  ■''■ 
I  K<a  w<  tuVrt  of  jujit-bine  '.  ;  .  .' .  .: .  ,1   ,;• .  .  .".;;.  U:  .. . 
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.44  ins. 
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22s -pev.  .per  mtn;' 
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.  .;,..1Z  ft.  6  ins*:; 
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Z;:;;.  ;i  12.000  lt»/v 


A  NW  CENTER  GRINDER  OF  INTERESTING   DESIGN, 


M|i:t;r.i.Kiii  JVIai  iit.vK  Twi,  X5* 


,    Maiiy  iools;  hav^  been  dcy i.sed  for  the  pufpoSe  of  gtindinff 
^ntt: t'-iii^ji^a^  »M)  i-eiiters  for  lathes,  and  vaiMous  degi-ees  of  in-.:     ;. 
<   \'-rv  •     /     gew'ii'y  havi>  been   display<>d   in   their  designs;  i,^;:;; 
v£:      •     '.  The  (lifli«  uity  has  bt^en  in  the  niethod  Of  driv- ;:^^  . 
ing .  tlif'>  Ki-i""lJi^S   wheel,  in    most   <«ses.   with'-  .-.C; 
the  V'.xceptloh'.  of  <'Giirse.  of  the  more  expensive  -  ;. : 
,wotor-,d liven  types.    But  no  devi<e  of  this  type..',.;  ^; 
■  A^^'Sv'  ;;::;     O^a^iiiechanicar  iiatare  has  .been   bi-ougluto^  >;::.: 
■  otii;  atteniion,.  jwhir-jft  involves  a  .wore  ingenious,  yet  .pra«.^"i*«'ati  'V  .^• 
nlct^IOd  of  obtainijig  tho  liriv*'  for  th<^f  meryWhoel  Ihan  the^-.':  .;.- 
i>r;\v  gi  iiider  illustrated  herewith. whifh  has  jtist  h*'fu  pia<-edv  .  • 
upoii  the  niarkei  by  the  Mueller  :viaihine  Tool  Co..  Cincinnati,  p.- 
T^t.^  tistinldiihttJltles  hiaVeheert  avoided  Ijy  th<^  ube  of  a  three-.    : .  i 
;  janedHnivprsaldiuck  pulley  for  obtainirtg^  the  (Irive  from  the-.;    ..  ^ 
'aUie  spthdl%    it  ig  nierelj  eiamjje^  the  iaijie  '  '  ";• 


TllK  NEW   FOSDICK  HORIZON T.\r,  nrULLlXiV  M.VCIU.VK..-     ;.    .  - 

.;  .tioned  operations  being  possible  in  one  settiugr  of  a  pieqfe:  of 

-*;'.worK-  fastened  to  the  table,   insuring  the  most  aectirate  ahd 

profitable  results.     The  half  tone  engraving  presented  hepe- 

•  :;\vith  was  made  from  a  photograph  of  the  machine  ;fiind\'Bh;OW£ 

:  ;.;-its  well  proportioned  design.  ^r';':/.:'^ '-:■':':'■  \:y /:'^\'  ^-  ^'■/''^p-'.:, 

;•'.:    'The   drive   for    the   machine   Is   made   through  iasplined 

.v'itBtJifjt,   traversing  the  driving  cone  on  the  rear  of  bed.  aftd 

-leading  to  the  gearing  at  th*"  base  of  the  Coliithn,     The  col- 

':"  r-mu  which  carries  the  spindle  head,  has  a  horiwntal  moypv 

^i-.ment  on   the  bed  by  hand   or  power  in   both  direjction.s,  aiKl 

-•■  t^' supplemented   by   a  quick  forward   and  Teturninotion.l>j'. 

■■/__  power,   operated   by  the   hand-wheel   conveniently   located/ oil: 

-the  front   of  bed.  '■        '■ 

...'  The  sjiiiidle  head  has  a  vertical  moveraent  Oil  theJcoKimn 
'.•■-•I'y  hand  or  power  in  both  directions,  being  tt'ell  c0^jnt.e!i> 
:  -balanced  and  provided  with  a  safety  chain,  an<l  for  quit'K 
':  •■adjustnioni  is  opfiati'd  through  a  rack  and  pinion  with  case 
i!:' I)y  the  pilot  wheel  on  the  front  of  the  spindle  hea.i.  The 
:'.  spindle  inns  in  adjtistable  bronze  bearings  and  has  a  thf'^&t^ 
.'  « lit  on  its  projecting  end  to  receive  chttckSi  large  raining 
:•  cutters,  facing  heads,  etc.,  for  very  heavy  work.  It  can  be 
7    i»<a!le  to  levoive  in  either  right  or  loft  hand  dircticns  by  means 

•  ef  a    reverse  lever;    this  is   very  convenient  for  facing,,  tapi- 
vping,  milling  and  other  operations.  :'  ^:}cy.--,.'[y..t-]  yi  -:.'r.v^^ 

■;•      The  sf)indle  bar,  which  passes  through  the  hollow  spitidje., 
•-•is  4  ins.  in  diameter,  has  22  ins.  ti averse  and  is  fitted  with  a- 
: --  No    r>  ^Mors"  taper  to  receive  drills,  taps.  reamei*s.  i)oring  bat's;; 
•;;;niiHing  cutters,- etc.     It  has  power  and  hand  feed  in  -botlj  <ij:ron- 
,    tlons.  may  be  operated  from  the  pilot  wheel  for  nntck  adjust- 
ment, and  <  an  be  securely  damped  for  face  milling  pur posiis 

'For  very  heavy  work  the  cutter,  or  boring  bar,  is  secured  by  a. 
c.:;cotter  fitted  to  the  spindle  bar.  :::\-:-::/y:'-^:yX'^-''^-^^;'''':'-':y'--^'  V  - 


:. .. 


,\KW  m:sH;x  OF  cknteb  <;kixi*eb. — "MVKtUEn  ytxvuxsK  Tdow  ooi  : 

splndlev  the  constriiction  being  sut-h  that  the  threads  on  tbc , 
.  FJofitC  Svill  not  be  marred  thereby,  and  TQVoIves  with  the  spiudle.; 
jof  driving  the  griniling  mechanism. ;  >r.x  ,,,,..;; -;    v.-  ^^■ 

.The  grinding  wheel  spindle  is  <arried  in  a  bracket  which  Is 
arian4;ed  to  1)olt  on  the  lathe  tool  block  as  shown  in  the  view  of 
(he  device.  The  hiracket  has  a  vertical  adjustment  to  permit 
brineiiig  the  grinding  sjiindle  to  the  level  of  the  tathe  j-ent^^r. 
and  proVikion  is  made  for  accurately  grinding  centers  to  a  «;<»- 
degree  angle  by  a  cross  sli(le  adjustment  at  the  base  of  the 
ibraek§t;Operaiinj?  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  to  the  lathe  spindle. 
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The  latter  cross  slide  adjustment  is  clearly  shown  in  the  en- 
graving; it  is  op3ratGd  by  the  handle  shown  carrying  a  pinion 
which  meshes  with  a  rack  cut  on  the  edge  of  the  cross  slide. 

In  mounting  the  mechanism,  it  is  clamped  in  the  tool  block 
with  a  shoulder  on  the  bracket  base  snug  against  one  side  of 
tae  tool  block  which  brings  the  cross  slide  on  a  line  exactly  30 
degrees  from  the  lathe  spindle  center.  Then  the  endless  belts 
are  slipped  on  their  pulleys,  and  the  tool  is  ready  for  use;  this 
entire  operation  requires  but  a  few  moments. 

The  spindle  that  carries  the  emery  wheel  is  ground  taper, 
having  provision  for  taking  up  wear,  and  also  has  a  dust  cap 
for  protection  from  grit.  The  speed  ratio  from  the  chuck- 
driving  pulley  to  the  grinder  spindle  is  such  that  the  grinding 
wheel  will  make  1,600  rev.  per  min.,  when  the  lathe  spindle 
speed  is  250  rev.  per  min.  An  important  feature  of  this  tool 
is  the  fact  that  any  twisting  of  belts  is  rendered  entirely  un- 
necessary. 

This  tool  is  also  applicable  to  other  kinds  of  light  circular 
grinding  by  placing  a  driving  drum  overhead  the  latne,  tor 
which  many  uses  may  be  found  for  it.     It  also  is  provided  with 


the  sides      and  edges  of  locomotive   frames  of  sizes  up  to 
27  ft.  3  ins.  between  holes. 

The  tool  is  built  with  four  projecting  arms,  arranged  upon 
a  cross  rail,  of  stiff  construction  and  well  supported.  The 
arm  at  the  right-hand  end  is  arranged  to  rotate  through 
an  angle  of  30  degrees.  The  arras  are  made  in  pipe  section, 
the  usual  Bickford  construction,  and  are  adjustable  on  the  rail 
either  by  hand  or  power. 

The  spindles  have  eight  changes  of  speed,  ranging  in  geo- 
metrical progression  from  49  to  120  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, and  are  provided  with  both  hand  and  power  feed,  quick 
advance  and  return,  safety  stop,  automatic  trip,  dial  depth 
gauge,  and  hand  lever  reverse.  The  back  gears  are  located 
on  the  head,  bringing  the  power  direct  to  the  work,  and  may 
be  engaged,  disengaged,  or  thrown  out  of  service  while  the 
machine  is  running,  and  tlje  operator  is  not  obliged  to  reach 
the  shifter  ia  order  to  stop  the  spindle. 

Th3  depth  gauge  answers  a  double  purpose  in  this  appli- 
cation; besides  enabling  the  operator  to  read  all  depths  from 
zero    (which    does   away   with    the   usual    delays   concomitant 


FOUB-SPINDLE  IXKJOMOnVE  FRAME  DRILL  OF  NEW  DESIGN. — ^BICKKORU   DRILL  AND  TOOL  COMPANT. 


a  small  rest,  as  shown  at  the  left  of  the  emery  wheel,  which 
is  particularly  convenient  for  sharpening  cutters,  drills  and 
light  work. 


A  NEW   LOCOMOTIVE    FRAME  DRILL. 


Bickford  Drill  and  Tool  Company. 


The  multiple-spindle  drill  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
engraving  is  an  interesting  new  design  of  drilling  machine 
that  has  recently  been  developed  especially  for  use  in  dril- 
ling locomotive  frames.  It  departs  from  the  usual  practice 
in  this  class  of  machinery  in  several  features  which  tend 
to  facilitate  operations  upon  the  tool  and  add  convenience 
to  its  manipulation.  It  was  designed  and  built  by  The  Bick- 
ford Drill  and  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from  spec- 
ification.s  submitted  by  the  Locomotive  and  Machine  Com- 
pany, Montreal,  Canada,  and  is  to  be  used  at  the  new  shops 
of   the    latter    company    for    drilling,    reaming    and    tapping 


to  scaling  or  calipering),  it  also  supplies  a  convenient  means 
for  setting  the  automatic  trip,  the  graduations  showing  ex- 
actly where  each  dog  should  be  set  in  order  to  disengage  the 
feed  at  the  desired  points. 

The  feeding  mechanism  furnishes  eight  rates  of  feed,  rang- 
ing in  geometrical  progression  from  .007  in.  to  .064  in.  per 
revolution  of  spindle,  each  of  which  is  instantly  available, 
eliminating  all  loss  of  time  incident  to  shifting  a  belt. 
An  engraved  plate  attached  to  the  head  shows  the  operator 
how  to  obtain  each  of  the  feeds.  The  tapping  mechanisms 
are  located  on  the  heads,  and  are  fitted  with  friction  clutches 
operated  by  levers  the  handles  of  which  extend  around  under 
the  arms  within  convenient  reach  of  the  operator. 

The  spindles  are  2»^  ins.  in  diameter,  have  a  vertical  ad- 
justment of  17  ins.,  and  operate  over  an  area  of  2  ft.  4  ins.  x 
27  ft.  3  ins.  The  table  has  a  width  of  18  ins.,  a  height  of  30 
ins.  and  a  length  of  29  ft.  The  machine  weighes  49,000  lbs., 
and  is  designed  to  be  driven  by  a  5-in.  high  speed  double 
belt 
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A     MODERN     DESIGN     CF     ELECTRICALLY     DRIVEN 
COMBINED    PUNCH  AND    SHEAR. 


ROYEBSFOBD    FOUXDKY    AND    MACHINE    CO. 


The  tool  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  engraving  is  an 
interesting  application  of  motor  driving  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  punching  and  shearing  machinery  service.  The  de- 
sign of  this  machine  is  extremely  heavy,  and  in  the  effort  used 


fly-wheels  are  located  close  together,  and  as  the  shaft  is  very 
short,  and  also  of  large  diameter,  there  is  little  chance  for 
torsion  or  spring  in  the  shaft.  This  is  an  important  feature 
in  connection  with  a  punch  or  shearing  machine. 

The  drive  is  furnished  by  a  5  h.p.  constant-speed  direct-cur- 
rent motor,  built  by  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  Ampere, 
N.  J.,  which  drives  the  cast  steel  gear  on  the  fly-wheel  shaft 
through  a  rawhide  pinion  on  the  armature  shaft.  The  gear 
ratios  are  such  as  to  bring  the  proper  fly-wheel  speed,  for 
which  the  machine  was  designed,  directly.  This  style  of  drive 
is  very  convenient  and  neat,  requiring  no  extra  floor  space 
and  also  keeping  the  motor  up  out  of  the  way  of  harm. 

This  machine  has  an  18-in.  throat  on  both  sides,  and  has  a 
shearing  capacity  of  6  ins.  x  %  in.  flat  and  1%  ins.  round  iron 
and  a  punching  capacity  of  1-in.  hole  through  %-in.  iron  plate. 
It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  punch  side  is  provided  with  a 
removable  lower  jaw,  which  makes  it  desirable  for  punching 
I-beams  and  channels.  This  makes  an  ideal  machine  for  punch 
and  shear  work  of  modern  requirements.  The  eccentric  shaft 
is  of  steel  and  of  a  large  diameter,  giving  ample  wearing  sur- 
face.   The  eccentric  boxes  are  made  of  phosphorus  bronze. 

It  is  built  by  the  Royersford  Foundry  and  Machine  Company, 
of  Royersford,  Pa.,  who  build  a  large  range  of  sizes  of  punch 
and  shearing  machines,  combined  and  single  end,  and  for  al- 
most all  purposes,  including  railroad  shop,  locomotive  and 
car  building  and  general  machine  shop  work. 


GEARED  VARIABLE-SPEED    DRIVE   FOR  THE 

CAN"    LATHE. 


'AMERI- 


The  Amekicak  Tool  Wobks  Compaxv. 


THE    BOYERSFORD    MOTOR-DRIVEN    COMBINED    PUNCH    AND    SHEAR 

to  bring  the  construction  up  to  modern  requirements,  the  or- 
dinary standards  have  been  greatly  surpassed  in  this  design. 

Exceptional  fly-wheel  capacity  has  been  provided  to  store  up 
a  large  surplus  of  energy  Ijetween  stiokes  for  driving  at  in- 
stants of  punching  or  shearing.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the 


In  view  of  the  marked  tendency  in  modern  shop  practice 
toward  all-gear  drives  for  machine  tools,  the  lathe  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  will  be  of  special  interest  to  all 
who  are  concerned  with  the  use  of  machine  tools.  It  shows 
the  American  lathe,  built  by  The  American  Tool  Works  Co., 
Cincinnati,  O.,  with  a  new  friction  all-geared  head,  designed 
for  direct  connection  to  an  electric  motor. 

The  headstock  is,  in  this  case,  built  as  a  complete  unit  to 
which  any  type  of  motor,  constant  or  variable-speed,  may  be 
readily  connected,  the  motor  being  set  on  top,  or  at  the  rear 
of  the  gear  casing.  The  mechanical  speed  changing  device  is 
simple  and   powerful,  requiring  only  six  gears  for  the  various 


SEW  DESIGN  OF  LATHE  WITH  GEARED  VABI ABLE-SPEED  HEADSTOCK    DRIVE.— AMERICAN   TOOL   WOBKS    COMPANY. 
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The.  latter  <TOss  slide  adjust ment.  is  dearly  shown  in  the  en- 
graving; it  is  ott^ralod  by  the  handle  sliown  carryinir  a  pinion 
which  mrshos  with  a  ra<^k cut  on  iho  edge  of  tl>e  cross  slide. 

In  mount iiii*  llic  niPtlianisni,  it  i>«  claniix'd  in  the  lool  blociv 
with  a  shoulder  ob  the  bracket  base  snuj?  afiainst  one  side  of 
Ine  tool  Idock  which,  brings  tlu'  cross  slide  on  a  line  exactly  o<i 
ijetrrees  from  the  laiho  spindle  cent*M'.  Then  the  endless  belts 
are  slipped  on  their  pulleys,  and  'he  tool  is  ready  for  use;  this 
enti.i'e  operation  requires  biit  a  tew  moments.-;  .!'•..'-  '  .'.i 
:..;The  spindle  that,  carrieis  the  emery  wheel  is  ground  taper, 
havinp  pruvrsion  for  takins;  up  wear,  and  also  has  a  dust  cap 
for  protection  from  grit.  The  speed  ratio  from  the  chuck- 
driving  pulley  to  the  grinder  spintlTe  is  such  that  the  grinding 
wheel-will  maWf  1,Wm>' rev.  per  min.,  when  the  lathe  spindle 
speed  is  2r»H  rev.  per  .min.  An  important  feature  of  this  tool 
is  tlie  fa«  t  that  aixy  twistiujg  of  belts  is  rendered  eutirely  iin- 
iiecessjiry.  "■■'.-/.-■>' ■  ■/''.' v^^  :'■■•-■■■' ^  •■■•  ■-■•■:  ■'■;■>'■■  '■■  ■■ 
•This  tool  is  also  applirdble  to  other  kinils  of  light  circular 
griniJing  by  pla<ing  a  driving  drum  overhead  tlie  latthe,  tor 
wiii4-b  many  uses  inay.  be  foMnd  for  .it,    It  alFO  is  provided  with 


the   sides      and   edges   of    locomotive    frames   of   sizes   up   to 
27  ff.  3  ins.  Ixtween  holes.      •  Vv    .••■■.:.  :,.' 

The  tool  is  i)uilt  with  four  Tirojeeting  arms,  arranged  upon 
a  cross  rail,  of  stiff  construction  and  well  supi)orted.  The 
arm  ;it  the  ri.glitliand  end  is  arranged  to  rotate  through 
an  angle  of  :jo  degrees.  The  arms  are  made  in  pipe  section, 
the  usual  Birkford  construction,  and  are  adjustable  on  the  rail 
eilhor  by  hand  or  jiower. 

The  spindles  have  cir?ht  cl.angcs  of  speed,  ranging  in  geo- 
mi'irical  progression  from  49  to  120  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, and  are  provided  with  both  hand  and  power  feed,  quick 
advance  and  return,  safely  slop,  automatic  trip,  dial  depth 
gaiigo,  and  hand  lever  reverse.  The  bick  gears  are  located 
on  tiic  head,  bringing  the  power  direct  to  the  work,  and  may 
!>e  rn.^aged.  disrnga.ged,  or  thrown  out  of  service  while  the 
macliine  is  rimning.  and  tl^e  operator  is  not  obliged  to  reach 
"the  shifter  in  order  to  stop  tl.'e  f:pindle. 

Th3  depth  gaii.ne  answers  a  dotiblo  purpose  in  this  appli- 
cation: l)es»dcs  enabling  the  operator  to  read  all  depths  from 
zero    (vyhirh   does  away  .with    the.  usual   delays   concomitant 
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.■••■.;■.«  small  rest,  aR  shown  at  the  left  of  the  emery  wheel,  which 
-.•.'..•'.fe  particularly  eonveniimt  for  sharpening  cutters,  drills  and 
^^=-■,■■■^. light  work.' ;v:\« '^-i-N  ;,,•.■,■,'.;;{:'>:•■,.•    ■■•%•':'■  .    'l-'.  ''■  -""■.■.       v  "•'■o^;,. 
/'^^;;v?:.  ;■/*:->■.■  ~^' ~^'"  '        "~  ■•    '■■'''■'\ 

V     :i^     :^J   ,A  NEW    LOCOMOTIVE    FRAME  DRILL.-     .. 
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,,r"Tht»mulfiplp-sp{ridle  drill  lliustraterf  fn  the  accompanying 
.••; engraving  is  an  interesting  new  design  of  drilling  machine 
C-thdi  has  recently  been   ileveloped  especially   for  use  in   ('ril 

'  iling  locomotive  frames,  it  df^parts  from  the  usual  practice 
r-Htt  this  clasii  of  machinrry  in  several  features  which  tend 
V  -to  facilitate  operatiOttstipon  the  tool  and  add  convenience 
•  V.vto  its  manipulation.     H.w-a»designeil  and  built  by  The  Bick- 

//'Jtonl  JJrill  p.nii  Toot  Ortrnpany.  Qnelhhr  Uhio,  from  spec- 
.  jificationi-:  subntitred;  by  the  Locomotive  and  .Machine  Com- 
.^iPaiiy,  .Montreal,  Canada,  and  is  to  i.e  used  at  the  new  slioi)s 
'■'•'Of   the    latter    rompany    for    drilling,    reaming    and    tapping 


to  .scaling  or  calipering),  it  also  stippiies  a  Convenient  means 
for  setting  the  automatic  trip, ;  the  graduations  showing  ex- 
actly where  each  dog  should  be  set  in  order  to  disengage  the 
feed  at  the  desired  i)oini3.   ..    .       ;■,        -..-   n  - -^^  .     .;•,■!'-, 

The  feeding  ni'>luinism  furnishes- eijriiit  rates  of  f e'er!,  rang 
ing  in  gfomeirical  progression  from  .007  in.  to  .0^:4  in.  per 
revolution  of  spindle,  eaeh  of  w'hith  is  mstantly  available, 
j'liminating  all  loss  of  time  incident  to  shifting  a  belt. 
An  engraved  plate  attached  to  the  head  shows  the  operator 
how  to  obtain  each  of  the  feeds.  The  tapping  mechanisms 
are  located  on  the  heads,  and  are  fitted  with  friction  clutches 
operated  by  levtrs  tiie  handles  of  which  extend  around  under, 
the  arms  v.uhin  tonvenient  reach  of  the  operator. 

The  spindles  are  2'x  ins.  in  diameter,  have  a  vertical  ad- 
justment of  17  ins.,  and  operate  ov^r  an  area  of  2  ft.  4  ins.  x 
27  ft.  ?,  ins.  The  table  has  a  width  of  18  ins.,  a  height  of  3u 
ins.  and  a  lei.gth  oi  2!)  ft.    Tiie  machine  weighes  4i).0(to  lbs.,  . 

and   is  •lesignt'U  to  lw'..dr|yen  by  a..i-:iii.  high  speed  double" 
belt.  •.•■•.:,./•■  :-.-v,:..^'^-  •^-•:'^"-;-A.v  _    ;.;_ 
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R«)YKU.SK«H«I»     ImK  NtlltY    A\J)    MaCUI.\E    CO.: 


:-^  The  tool  iHnstratod  in  the  a<'conu>finyiug  onsraving  Is  an 
intorestint;  ai)i)li<atiuii  of  uioiojdiiviiig  to  the  rcquiiomcnts  of 
modern  puniliing  and  shearing  mathinery  service.  The  de- 
sign of  this  ma«  hine  is  extreiuely  heavy.  atJd  in  th e  effort  hsetV 


'''      *'^'^ 


('■:.' 


fly-wheels  are  located  cio.se  tOKeti>ei\  aiui  as  ihe  sliift  i«  very  ;. 
!>hort,  and  also  of  largo  (lianjetfivtheif  is  lillle  thaOce  for- 
ibrsioti  or  siiriMg  in  the  shaft.  Tbi&  fe  att  iiuiiOiiant  feature. . 
in  conhection  with  la  innu h  or  shearing  machine,  -  :  .  ;,  i  ;J 
-:;Thc  dilve  is  fjinit^li'd  by  a  :>  h.p^  ronsTant-si)»>fd  (iifct-t-fiif-  ^^ 
rent  motor,  huik  by  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company  Aniiiere..  ."_ 
Ni  j:;  wlVich  drives  the  cast^teeige?ir  on  jthe  fly-wheel  shaft'>; 
ihrpugh  a  rawhide  piiiioii  on  the  arinature  shaft.  Tlie  gear  i} 
iaiios  are  such  as  to  bring  tiif  proper  fly-\vi»ecj  .s|«H»tT.  for  -i 
wiiicli  the  machine  was  dcsig^ncd,  direcily.  This  style  ot  drive., 
is  very  convenient  and  neat,  retiuiriiig  no  extra  Uoor  si»ace  - 
^hdalisa  keeping  the  motor  up  oiit  of  the  way  of  harm,  r .  V;  :,^'j^  r. 
.This  Tiiachine  lias  an  IS  in.  throat  on  lioth  sides,  and  has  a;  ? 
shearing  capacity  of  G  ins.  x  -^  in.  flai  and  IH  ins.  roiind  iron  -:• 
autl  a  i)unciiing  i-apacity  of  liii.  hole  throu^jh  •'•s-in.  iron  plate. .' .■ 
It  will  ateo  he  hoticeri  that  the  jmni'li.  sidfe  is  provided  with  a  1- 
Temovabie  lower  jaw.  whieh  makes  it  tiesirahfe  for  i>j«nt  hiug  ,; 
l:beanit>  aiid channels.  Tliis  niaki's- an  ideal  imuhine  for  ptjuch  ;; 
aud  shear  work  ol  modern  leqiiii^'nienis.  The  ecceutrie  shaft  v 
;  is  of  steet  au<i  of  a  iarge  diameter-  giving  ample  weaitihg  eur"- .? 
fai'e.  The  eccentnc  I>oxes  are  made  of  phbsidiortts  bronze.  '  -^  ■ 
;.  It  ivs  built  In-  th«'Royrrsroi(l  Fou^tdry  and  .Machine  Coltipahy.'.' 
of  lioyersfurd.  i'a-.  wh<t  buibl  a"  iarK^-  range  of  siz<'S  <d'  punch  ' 
atjH  shearing  niaihines.  i  ombined  and  single  pjod,  and  for  al- -J 
nio.st  all  i)uri)o.*>es.  iiicJU'ding  raiifo^tt^^hoii.  ipeoniotive  aiwJ^^ 
car  building  and  geuei'al  machitu-  shop  w;oi1</ ..>.--.    •    .-■  .-.^  ;:-•■■•;'- 


GEARED  VARIABLE-SPEED    DRIVE  Ft^  THE  **  AMERI- 
CAN"   LAIHE. 


:T«fc:AMt;*{t^  vN    TuriK  aA'^irkW  X;i»M^ 


■TUK  itovmstoun   .vtontiiriMUVKX  c*»Jim>;Kl>  I'l  .sen   .vni>  .suk.vj;   ^  . 

to  bring  the  conKtrtt(  liori Up  to  modefii  ivMJiniremefits,  the  or- 
dinary standards  have  been  iricatiy  sUvjjas&fd  in  this  dc.sitiii.    ■-.. 
•■     Exceptional  Hy-Vvlveel  capacity,  liaMl^eii,prb\^defI  jo  st^re 
a  large  stirplus  of  energy^  hiUwj'Ch  stit'.ke.s.  foj''  driviiig  at  in- 
stants of  punching  or  sheaiTng.     It  .«Mli.:  be  uoth-ed  that  t 


-  In  view  of  the  marked  tendeiicy •■in.. modern  .shop  practice  .'. 
toward  all-gear  drives  for  maxhitie  toots,  the- lathe  shown  in  ". 
the  accompanying  illustration  will  be, of  special  interest  to  all: 
who  are  concerned  with   th":*  :u«e  6f  maVhine  tools.     It  shows   r 
the  Americaii  lathe,  built  hy  Tin?  Ameri»au.  Tool  Works  Co.,  '-.■ 
Cincinnati,  p.,  with  ia,  u       friction  all-geared  head,  designed  ' 
for  dii"eet  ;c?ohne<tioh  to  an  ele<tric  motors: .;  .^-  ;■  v      ;Aj  •"../h  ;  :^ 
.  V  The  hea<isiock  is.  in  this  <  asc.  i.-tiili   as 'a  «;onlpiete  unit  to  '•: 
whicli  any  lyi>e  of  motor, fonistant  or  varlaijle-speed.  may  l>e  ;V 
readily  connected^  the  nvot or  heing  set  «^  top.. or  at  the  rear=r. 
of  the  gear  «'asing.,    The  nie«haniciai--«ii>^eci  «-iia'.iging  device  isr.vr 
HiTODlft;  awl  pow"erftil.   re«iuiring otiiy  six  ttea^s  for  the  various 


•v;.'.".-'  ■ 


irti 


■;■  '■'•  :' 
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changes  of  spindle  speeds.  It  has  a  very  few  parts  and  less 
gears  than  any  other  similar  device.  All  the  gearing  and 
mechanism  are  neatly  and  completely  housed  in,  and  the  gears 
are  arranged  to  run  at  very  low  pitch  line  velocities,  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  noise  incidental  to  all-gear  drives.  Friction 
clutches  are  used  throughout,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
slip  gears,  pull  pins,  hollow  shafts,  tumbler  gears  or  compli- 
cated and  frail  parts. 

This  construction,  in  connection  with  a  fifteen-speed  motor, 
was  made  to  provide  sixty  spindle  speeds  on  the  20-inch  lathe, 
ranging  from  5  to  322  rev.  per  min.,  in  geometrical  progression, 
all  of  which  are  instantly  and  easily  obtainable  while  the  tool 
is  in  operation;  the  motor  controller  lever  is  located  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  apron  convenient  to  the  hand  of  the 
operator.  This  speed-changing  mechanism  is  also  adaptable 
to  belt  driving  from  a  countershaft,  as  in  the  illustration;  it 
also  has  the  advantage  that  the  great  flexibility  of  this  con- 
struction will  permit  a  machine  thus  installed  as  a  belt-driven 
lathe  to  be  readily  converted  into  a  motor-driven  lathe  at  any 
future  time. 

This  new  design  of  lathe  is  unquestionably  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  as  the  general  trend  of  machine  tool  progress 
points  toward  the  use  of  machines  with  variable-speed  driving 
mechanisms.  The  advantages  offered  by  the  geared  variable- 
speed  drive  are  incomparably  greater  than  the  antiquated  cone 
pulley  and  belt  drive.  Especially  is  this  gear  mechanism  of 
advantage  in  connection  with  motor  driving;  with  constant- 
speed  motors  a  convenient  range  of  speeds  is  provided,  while 
in  applying  a  variabie-speed  motor,  the  speed  range  in  the 
motor  may  be  greatly  reduced,  without  sacrificing  the  re- 
sultant range  at  the  lathe  spindle — this  permits  a  much  small- 
er motor  to  be  used.  The  American  Tool  Works  Company 
are  to  be  commended  for  bringing  out  this  design. 


The   Kennicott   Water   Softener  Company   have  established   an 
ofiice  at  21)  Great  Saint  Helens,  London,  E.  C,  England. 


VIBRATION    TEST   OF    STAYBOLT    IRON. 

Last  August  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  conducted  some  vibratory 

tests  on  a  number  of  staybolt  irons  by  different  makers,  with  a  view 

of  reproducing  in  severer  form   the  vibrations   to  which  staybolts 

are  subjected  in  locomotive  boilers.     The  vibrations  were  produced 

at  a  rate  of  32  per  minute.     The  results,  which  are  received  from 

the  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company,  are  as  follows : 

Size.  Duration.  Broke  on 

Falls    hollow    charcoal    iron 1  in.  157  mins.  5,024  vibrations 

Palls  solid  charcoal   iron ,.,...   1  in.  131  mins.  4,192  vibrations 

"B"    iron    .,«..i"  1  in.  75  mins.  2.400  vibrations 

"C"    iron 1  in.  75  mins.  2,400  vibrations 

"D"  iron   .*■.... 1  in.  85  mins.  2.635  vibrations 

"E"    iron %  in.  120  mins.  3,840  vibrations 

■•F"    iron    1  in.  95  mins.  3,040  vibrations 

The  actual  duration  of  the  Palls  hollow  charcoal  iron  was  161  mins., 
equal  to  5.192  vibrations,  but  the  resistant  strength  of  the  sample 
caused  intermittent  attention  by  the  tester,  with  wooden  wedges  to  keep 
the  sample  taut,  and  for  this  4  mins.   were  deducted. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  MANUFACTURING  NOTES. 

.\  centrifugal  pump  of  novel  desiRn  and  unprecedented  cai)abilities 
will  he  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  Kxpasition  by  Henry  K;  Worthing- 
ton.  of  New  York  City.  That  this  pump  marks  a  distinct  departure 
from  the  usual  centrifugal  practice  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
stated  that  it  will  be  capable  of  delivering  about  500  gals,  of  water 
per  minute  against  a  head  of  250  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  with  high 
efficiency.  This  pump  is  of  the  type  known  as  the  multi-stage,  tur- 
bine centrifugal,  and  differs  in  a  great  many  respects  from  the  cen- 
trifugal pumps  with  which  engineers  have  been  familiar. 


Work  is  fast  nearing  completion  upon  the  new  power  plant  of 
the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  This  bids  fair 
to  be  one  of  the  mast  complete  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  countrj-, 
special  care  having  been  taken  in  connection  with  every  detail  to 
secure  the  highest  efficiency  and  the  most  modern  equipment.  The 
plant  will  comprise  four  water  tube  boilers,  with  stokers  supplied 
by  forced  draft,  an  economizer  with  induced  draft,  and  a  complete 
outfit  of  generating  sets,  all  of  the  Sturtevant  make,  together  with 
condenser,  air  compressor,  etc.  The  Sturtevant  exhaust  head  is 
also  used  for  separating  the  water  and  oil  from  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  engines. 


Mr.  Irving  II.  Reynolds  will  soon  retire  from  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Company  and  the  duties  of  chief  engineer  will  be  assumed  by  the 
engineers  in  charge  of  the  various  departments,  these  engineers 
availing  themselves  of  the  advice  of  Mr.  Edwin  Reynolds,  consulting 
engineer  of  the  company. 

Messrs.  Pedrick  &  Ayer,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  announce  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  R.  O.  Cumback  as  superintendent  of  their  plant  at 
that  point.  He  has  for  several  years  been  connected  with  the 
motive  power  department  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
at  the  Elizal>ethport  shops. 


The  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio, 
have  recently  doubled  the  capacity  of  their  works  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  double  refined,  charcoal  iron,  hollow  and  solid  stay- 
bolt  material.  They  have  also  added  a  50  by  200  ft.  extension  to 
their  buildings  for  increase  of  storage  capacity  for  raw  material 
and  manufactured  product. 


The  Washburn  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  announce  that 
they  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Pennsylvania  Malleable 
Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  manufacture  and  sell  all  their  dif- 
ferent types  of  couplers  in  the  Central,  Eastern  and  New  England 
States.  The  Washburn  Company  will  continue  the  sale  and  manu- 
facture in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


Riehle  Bros.  Testing  Machine  Company,  1424  North  Ninth 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  announce  that  because  their  catalogues 
have  become  too  bulky  for  general  distribution  (the  nine  catalogues 
weigh  three  pounds)  they  are  sending  out  coupons  upon  which  any 
desired  catalogue  may  be  ordered,  whereupon  it  will  be  promptly 
sent  by  mail.  These  pamphlets  are  described  in  folders  which  are^ 
issued  with  the  coupons. 


Wm.  B.  Scaife  &  Sons  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufac- 
turers of  the  Scaife  and  We-Fu-Go  Systems  for  softening  and  puri- 
fying  water,    have   appointed    Mr.    C.    A.    Malau,   of   the   City   of  .  . 
Mexico,  their  sole  representative  in  that  Republic  for  the  sale  of  ::, 
their  various  systems  for  this  purpose.    This  company  i.s  now  manu-    ,  ' 
facturing  several  types  of  water  purifying  systems;    intermittent    ' 
or  continuous ;    treating  the  water  either  hot  or  cold.     They  have 
had  an  extensive  experience  in  this  line,  and  are  prepared  to  carry  . 
out  any  kind  of  water  purihcation  which  they  undertake.     They 
report  that  they  are  now  softening  and  purifying  350,000,000  gals, 
of  water  daily  for  steam  boilers  and  other  industries  where  pure 
soft  water  is  desirable  with  their  various  systems.     Mr.  Malau  is 
especially  well  fitted  to  look  after  his  clients  in  Mexico,  as  he  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  engineering  and  industrial  wants  of 
that  country,  and  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  subject 
of  water  purification. 


From  a  San  Francisco  correspondent  we  learn  that  at  the  Nim- 
shew  I'ower  House  of  the  Valley  Counties  Power  Company,  a 
sub-company  of  the  California  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation,  the  first 
two  machines  have  begun  operation,  feeding  into  the  transmission 
line  of  the  Bay  Counties  Power  Company.  The  power  house  is 
located  in  the  Butte  Creek  Canyon,  twenty-four  miles  from  Chico. 
The  available  total  head  of  water  is  1531  feet,  taken  down  in  one 
liipe  line  6,200  feet  long,  and  tapering  in  three  sections,  from  30  to 
28  Va  inches  diameter.  Within  the  power  house  the  pipe  terminates 
in  a  Y,  each  branch  of  the  Y  supplying  a  3,700  h.p.  water-wheel, 
the  largest  wheels  operated  as  yet  by  one  single  jet  of  water.  The 
generators  are  of  the  Stanley  Electric  Company's  make,  the  rotary 
element  mounted  on  one  single  shaft  with  the  water-wheel ;  the 
entire  hydro-electric  unit  runs  in  two  bearings,  the  rotary  element 
of  the  generator  between  the  bearings,  and  the  water-wheel  over- 
hung. The  shaft  and  disc  are  nickel  steel  forgings,  (the  shaft 
being  hollow  forged  and  oil  tempered,)  made  by  the  Bethlehem 
Stool  Company ;  and  the  buckets  are  steel  castings  of  the  patented 
ellipsoidal  type.  The  total  weight  of  the  revolving  part  of  each 
unit  is  over  forty  tons ;  the  speed,  240  rev.  per.  min.  Each  water- 
wheel  is  provided  with  a  Doble  patented  needle,  regulating  deflect- 
ing nozzle  and  hydraulically  operated  piston  gate,  a  Lombard  type 
I)  governor  with  electric  speed  controller,  taking  care  of  the  sudden 
fluctuations  of  the  load  by  deflecting  the  nozzle,  whereas  the  regu- 
lating needle  is  operated  by  hand  and  set  according  to  the  average 
load  of  the  respective  hours  of  the  day.  The  hydraulic  machinery, 
including  shaft,  bearings  and  gates,  was  designed  and  built  by  the 
Abner  Doble  Company  of  San  Francisco. 
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